The 100, 000th License Issued for Business 
Radio Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 2, 1967 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
a resident of the district I represent has 
received the 100,000th license in the 
Business Radio Service and is in Wash- 
ington today with his wife for appropri- 
ate honors. I refer to Mr. Horace W. 
Hooie, of Rogersville, Ala. 

Just a few weeks ago Mr. Hooie be- 
came the 100,000th licensee in the Busi- 
ness Radio Service. This means that he 
is now able to bring the benefits of two- 
way radio communication to the people 
that his company, the Hooie Plumbing 
Co., serves. No longer will a person who 
calls in for some plumbing work to be 
done have to wait until the truck comes 
back to the office in order to be dis- 
patched to his job. Through the use of 
his two-way radio, Mr. Hooie can now 
get that message about the new job di- 
rectly to his truck, wherever it may be, 
and just as soon as the job it is on is 
finished, the truck can go on to the next 
job without making the time-consuming 
trip back to the office. 

This is going to be a great boon to the 
people in the Rogersville area. 

It is also a tribute to Mr. Hoole's acu- 
men as a businessman because the use of 
two-way radio communication is going 
to lower his cost of doing business. By 
being able to be in constant contact with 
& truck, he will be able to make one truck 
do the work of two trucks because he will 
be able to cut down on expensive and un- 
productive travel time and on the time 
ne the truck is not actually out on a 

ob. 

Alabama is a forward-looking State. 
It is made up of forward-looking busi- 
nessmen like Mr. Hooie, and I am de- 
termined to do everything in my power 
to help this type of progress. We must 
not let anything hinder the increased 
benefits which the growing use of two- 
Way radio communication is bringing to 
the people of this country. 

We must make room for this type of 
development. The FCC has described this 
as one of its thorniest problems, because 
the rapid growth in the use of two-way 
radio communication has caused a con- 
gestion which is bringing this form of 
communication almost to a standstill in 
many places and the applications for 
new transmitters are pouring in a an 
estimated rate of about 20,000 per 
month. 

We cannot let this type of communi- 
cation suffer or its advantages be denied 
to the people of this country. If some 
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form of relief is needed so that forward- 
looking businessmen will be able to make 
the greatest possible use of their two- 
way radios, then the necessary relef 
must be found, I shall certainly do my 
best to see that no Federal Government 
agency is responsible for any delay in 
finding such a solution. 

Again I congratulate Mr. Hooie, in the 
name of the people of Alabama and the 
people I represent here in the Congress, 
on being the 100,000th licensee in the 
Business Radio Service and on the con- 
tribution he will be making to the wel- 
fare of the people he serves through use 
of two-way radio communication. 

I do not want to let this occasion pass 
without also taking the opportunity to 
congratulate NABER, the National As- 
sociation of Business and Educational 
Radio, on the fine work which it has been 
doing on behalf of two-way radio users 
throughout this country under the di- 
rection of Mr. Val J. Williams, the exec- 
utive director of NABER. At hearings 
held by the Select Committee on Small 
Business of the House of Representatives 
last year, the testimony NABER pre- 
sented dramatically and vividly showed 
the need for additional frequency spec- 
trum for two-way radio users. A fine 
member of that committee who is an 
outstanding Member of this Congress 
and of committees on which I serve, Rep- 
resentative JOHN C, KLUCZYNSKI, has re- 
called these hearings on a number of 
occasions and has forcefully and effec- 
tively stated the need of the small busi- 
nessmen of this country who are two~ 
way radio users for relief in the form of 
additional frequency spectrum in order 
that they can better serve their custo- 
mers who are the people of this country. 

NABER has also worked effectively 
with the FCC and with other radio user 
organizations toward the solution of this 
difficult and important problem and I am 
delighted that this forward looking, ac- 
tive, and productive organization exists 
to take such an effective role in the work 
toward this goal. 


Women’s Wear Daily Pays Tribute to 
Judge Sarah Hughes, of Dallas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, October 2, 1967 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Judge Sarah T. Hughes, of Dallas, Tex., 
is the first woman ever appointed to be 
US. district judge in any State of the 
Union, where such appointment required 
the approval of the U.S. Senate. It was 
my privilege, as the then senior Senator 


from Texas, to recommend to the late 
President John F. Kennedy, in 1961, the 
appointment of Judge Sarah Hughes. 

I have known Judge Hughes since she 
was a member of the Legislature of Texas 
more than 35 years ago. She is a brilliant 
person, and was brilliant as a legislator. 
At the time of her appointment by Gov. 
James V. Allred as State district judge in 
Texas, she was the first women ever to 
be appointed to serve a full and regular 
appointment as State district judge in 
the State of Texas, was the first woman 
ever to be elected district judge in Texas, 
and was reelected each 4 years in Dallas 
County until her appointment by Presi- 
dent Kennedy to the district bench of 
the United States. 

Gov. James V. Allred was one of our 
youngest Governors in the history of 
Texas, just as President Kennedy was 
the youngest elected President. Each put 
his trust in Judge Sarah T. Hughes as a 
district judge, first State, then Federal, 
and she has more than fulfilled the trust. 

Women's Wear Daily, in the issue of 
Tuesday, September 19, 1967, pays a fine 
tribute to Judge Hughes in a well-written 
article by Hildred Barber, of Dallas. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this tribute to Judge Hughes, 
entitled “The Distaff Bench,” be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue DISTAFF BENCH 
(By Hildred Barber) 

(Nore.—Precedent and tradition, like 
glass, once shattered are often swept up and 
discarded. President Johnson's recent ap- 
pointment of a Negro to the United States 
Supreme Court broke precedent ... and by 
flying in the face of tradition he may well 
have strenghtened the much-talked-of nom- 
ination of a woman to the High Bench.) 

There was once an unchivalrous rumor that 
Judge Sarah T. Hughes was too old for an 
appointment to the Federal bench, That was 
at the time President Kennedy submitted her 
nomination to Congress which then pro- 
ceeded to vote her confirmation in October 
1961. 

Today she swims daily, rides a bicycle three 
mornings a week, takes a Spanish lesson 
from 8 to 9 a.m. and looks forward to her 
Jad birthday next year (Aug. 2). 

She looks back with relish on a free-swing- 
ing bumper sticker campaign in 1960 when 
she wore the red, white and blue Kennedy- 
Johnson uniform and was photographed by 
a local newspaper in a spontaneous dance 
step at an outdoor speech in Dallas by Lyn- 
don Johnson. 

The 1960 election was her political vale- 
dictory (as a Federal judge, politicking is 
out). But of that race she says, “I never 
enjoyed anything more . . it made me feel 
years younger.” 

As one of the few women in the Federal 
Judiclary—and the only woman to admin- 
ister the oath of office to a U.S. President, 
Judge Hughes is an inevitable candidate 
whenever speculation arises that President 
Johnson may appoint a woman to the Su- 
preme Court. 
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Her reply to queries about such a possi- 
bility is characteristic of her directness and 
candor: Yes, she’s heard of it through the 
newspapers, but it’s gone no further than 
that. 

Would she like to sit on the Supreme 
Court? “Of course. It's every lawyer's dream. 
But. . ” She smiles and ends the sentence 
with a shrug. 

Judge Hughes is a woman whose life is 
full .. regardless of whether such nebulous 
dreams are ever realized. 

This summer she was a committee chair- 
man at the recent world conference in Gen- 
eva on world peace through law. 

Her Spanish lessons began some months 
before a trip in 1960 to Buenos Aires for the 
commission on status of women. 

Other activities have ranged from serving 
as vice-chairman of the UNESCO national 
commission to trustee of Goucher and Bishop 
Colleges. 

“I believe in people, Poverty is at the root 
of much crime and if people had oppor- 
tunities such as I have had, many of our 
problems would be solved.” 

For this reason, criminal law has long had 
a strong appeal for Judge Hughes, She sees a 
growing hope that corrective Institutions can 
help with rehabilitation. The work-release 
program of Federal prisons and some of the 
outlooks in State prisons can help the per- 
son who has been convicted . to make his 
return to society easier, give him a different 
point of view, different ethical standards. 

“I think the great hope for people who 
have been convicted is the opportunity to 
go to school, take college work, vocational 
training, join clubs all sorts of things 
to make them part of the community when 
they return.” 

Constitutionally, Judge Hughes is strongly 
in favor of preserving the rights of the in- 
dividual. 

“I think the Constitution should be $ö in- 
terpreted. It's not a rigid document and 
should be interpreted in the perspective of 
today.” 


Men Cannot Be Free if They Live in Fear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 2, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
long been opposed to the use of the elec- 
tronic gadgetry made available to us by 
modern science to pry into the affairs 
of our people. 

The use of eavesdropping devices 
should not be permitted to either public 
or private agencies. 

The following editorial, from the Sep- 

' tember 28, 1967, edition of the Washing- 
ton Post, puts the question squarely so 
that all concerned must understand that 
we are choosing between the claims of 
freedom and the claims of safety. There 
is no question in my mind but that the 
claims of freedom must come first. 

The editorial follows: 

SNOOPING 

The Judicial Conference of the United 
States has voted to endorse legislation that 
would permit Federal and state investigators 
to tap telephones and eavesdrop electronic- 
ally under court order. With the highest 
respect for the authority of the Conference, 
we offer an opposition to its view. The social 
costs of such intrusion into privacy would, 


in our judgment, heavily outweigh the gains 
to law enforcement. 
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The Conference gave its approval to pend- 
ing eavesdropping legislation with the pro- 
viso that it be amended to meet the restric- 
tions laid down in last June’s Supreme Court 
decision in the Berger case. In that case, the 
Court struck down as constitutionally invalid 
a New York statute authorizing eavesdropping 
under court order because it falled to meet 
the Fourth Amendment requirement of a 
reasonable search—that is, that it particu- 
larly describe “the place to be searched and 
the persons or things to be seized.” 

The truth ts, we think, that this require- 
ment cannot be met by any court order au- 
thorizing eavesdropping. As Mr. Justice Black 
observed in a-dissenting opinion in the Berg- 
er case, the Court's decision “makes con- 
stitutional eavesdropping improbable.” 

It is a fallacy to suppose that a court order 
can circumseribe or control eavesdropping in 
the way that a warrant can limit an ordinary 
search. When a telephone is tapped or a room 
is bugged, the privacy of everyone using the 
telephone or the room is invaded, whether 
or not he is under suspicion of criminal con- 
duct. The conversation of anyone calling the 
telephone or entering the room ls recorded, 
whether or not it is related to a crime under 
investigation. Intimacies of every sort—so- 
cial, business, conjugal—may thus be divul- 
ged to the eavesdroppers. 

More serious, perhaps, than the eaves- 
dropping itself is the pall which fear of it 
may put upon normal conversation. The most 
law-abiding men and women have things 
to say to each other which they want to say 
in confidence. Any official intrusion Into such 
privacy is, as Lord Camden put it two cen- 
turies ago, “subversive of all the comforts 
of society.” People who fear that govern- 
ment agents may be covertly listening to all 
that they say are not free people. They speak 
under constraint. And where this fear is en- 
demic, freedom of communication is a casual- 
ty. 

The community must choose, as is so often 
the case, between the claims of freedom and 
the claims of safety. Acknowledging that 
bugging and tapping may give the police 
some assistance in combatting organized 
crime—or may at any rate make it necessary 
for criminals to be extremely circumspect in 
communicating with each other—the ques- 
tion is whether the inhibition on lawful con- 
versation is worth the cost. The choice is be- 
tween facilitating the work of the police 
and facilitating free communication. Men 
cannot be free if they live in fear of official 
surveillance. “It is more than desirable, it is 
necessary, that criminals be detected and 
prosecuted as vigorously as possible. It is 
more necessary,” as President Roosevelt put 
it, “that citizens of a democracy be protected 


in their rights of privacy from unwarranted 
snooping.” 


Lincolniana 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, October 2, 1967 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, recently, at 
the Library of Congress, there was a com- 
ing together of Lincolniana. The per- 
sonal papers of Chief Justice Cartter, and 
the shorthand notes and transcriptions 
of James Tanner were turned over to the 
Library to be added to Lincoln memo- 
rabilia. 

I ask unanimous consent that an in- 
formation bulletin of the Library of Con- 
gress which provides a concise explana- 
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tion of these papers be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bulletin 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconp, 
as follows: 

“COINCIDENCES SPONTANEOUSLY OccuR”— 

PLUTARCH 
(By David C. Mearns) 

In a bedroom in the Petersen house on 
Washington's Tenth Street on the starless 
night of April 14-15, 1865, the President of 
the United States was dying. In the parlor of 
the house, drumhead interrogations were be- 
ing conducted, presided over by David Kel- 
logg Cartter, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. Sum- 
moned from his home next door to record 
in Pitman shorthand the testimony of the 
witnesses was James Tanner, then employed 
in the Ordnance Bureau of the War Depart- 
ment. Corporal Tanner had been a casualty 
of Second Bull Run; both his legs had been 
amputated; he got about on wooden pegs. 
By dawn, Corporal Tanner had completed the 
transcription of his notes. The evidence clear- 
ly showed that John Wilkes Booth had mur- 
dered Abraham Lincoln. So much for the 
stark backdrop; the 21-year-old corporal had 
found a small but indelible place in history. 
His wraith would again encounter David 
Cartter—this time in the Library of Congress. 
On Wednesday morning, August 9, 1967, Mrs. 
Job Barnard of Alexandria, Virginia, gave the 
Library a strongbox containing the personal 
papers of Chief Justice Cartter. In the after- 
noon of the same day, the Librarian of Con- 
gress received from the hands of Senator 
Hugh Scott of Pennsylvania, acting in behalf 
of the Union League of Philadelphia, a hand- 
somely bound photofacsimile of the steno- 
graphic notes and transcriptions written by 
James Tanner in the Peterson house more 
than a century ago. The originals were pre- 
sented to the League by their author in 1917. 


Aiport in the Lake 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 2, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as I have 
indicated on many occasion in the past, 
my congressional district in Chicago is 
immediately adjacent to O'Hare Inter- 
national Airport, the world’s largest and 
busiest airport. 

The people of my district must endure 
some of the most earsplitting noise in 
the world as the huge jets takeoff and 
land around the clock every day, in- 
cluding Sundays. 

The past several years I have repeat- 
edly called for the construction of an 
airport in Lake Michigan to defray some 
of the worst effects of this air traffic and 
noise to the people of my district and the 
people of Chicago as a whole. With the 
advent of the supersonic transports, we 
are going to be faced with a monumental 
problem in this Nation. 

Scores of scientific studies have proved 
conclusively that excessive decibels of 
sound can kill and maim; can bring 
about complete transformations in per- 
sonality and can cause severe emotional 
disorders. 

We live in an age characterized by the 
profusion of noises of all kinds on every 
hand. There must be more attention paid 
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to preventing the very real dangers con- 
nected with sound from damaging our 
lives. 

An airport in Lake Michigan—an air- 
port in the ocean, as proposed by the 
city of Los Angeles—will help us begin to 
cope with a crisis in community living 
that is already reaching the intolerable 
level. 

I am happy to say there are strong 
indications such a program is being ad- 
vocated by farsighted realists through- 
out America. Recently station WLS in 
Chicago added its own support to this 
proposal and I believe this editorial 
should be placed in the Recorp today. 

With our expanding technology, we 
must not fail to remember our very real 
debt to the society which has permitted 
such technology to flourish. 

The Chicago Daily News also has 
spoken out forcefully for improvements 
in the present operation of Midway and 
O’Hare fields. It has also strongly sup- 
ported plans to build an airport in Lake 
Michigan. 

Mr. Speaker, I call these editorials to 
the attention of my colleagues today, 
hoping they will find them as interesting 
and thought-provoking as we in Chicago 
ha e found them: 

AIRPORT IN THE LAKE 

It is difficult in some parts of the metro- 
politan area to carry on a normal conver- 
sation because of the noise from over-fiying 
aircraft. This is especially true in the west- 
ern and northern suburbs on O'Hare flight 
patterns. 

The noise is going to get worse as air- 
liners get bigger. One way to rid Chicago of 
some of this ear-splitting din would be to 
build the proposed airport in the lake. Planes 
could fairly well limit their approaches and 
take off patterns to flying over the lake in- 
stead of over populated areas. 

There are many other reasons for the air- 
port in the lake, but WLS believes this is one 
of the most important. We have enough noise 
now in Chicago. Any noise we can tune out of 
our environment the better our community 
will be. 


HANDLING THE Am TRAFFIC 

A two-stage program to expand Chicago's 
commercial air traffic facilities is moving 
ahead. Mayor Daley announced simultane- 
ously last week the prospective broadened 
use of Midway Airport and the completion 
of a new engineering study attesting the 
feasibility of putting a third airport on re- 
claimed lake-bottom land. 

The p: ve use of Midway by 10 air- 


lines in addition to United is good news in- 


deed, and well justifies the mayor's plan to 
spend $9,000,000 over two years to improve 
hangars and runways. The advent of the 
short-takeoff planes has proved the wisdom 
of what seemed a daring decision to resume 
Midway operations when United made it a 
few years ago. 

But the relief afforded cluttered O'Hare 
Airport by these diversions will provide only 
a fraction of the whole answer. 

The finding by the Harza Engineering 
Co,—that a diked airport on the lake bottom 
5 % miles east of Meigs Field, together with 
bridge-tunnel-causeway access to the main- 
land, can be built for $250,000,000 or a bit 
more—moves the city nearer the long-range 
solution. 

That is approximately the estimated cost 
of duplicating O'Hare on land. While. con- 
_Struction of runways and buildings on the 
Take site would run the cost considerably 
higher, a part of those costs would be borne 
by the airlines in any event, so that the en- 
tire project begins to come into sight. 
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When the convenience factor is counted 
in—including the fact that the thunderous 
noise of the ever-larger jets would be mainly 
lost in the lake approaches—the lake airport 
sounds more and more like Chicago's answer 
to the jet age. 


East Chicago Sun Cites “Forgotten 
Americans” Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, October 2, 1967 


Mr. HARTKE, Mr. President, John 
Dreesen, publisher of the East Chicago 
Sun, writes a column in that weekly 
under the title “Globe Trotter.” In a re- 
cent issue he paid some attention to a 
number of bills I have introduced and 
which I have called “forgotten Ameri- 
can” legislation—legislation for the or- 
dinary, hardworking, unspectacular nor- 
mal citizen. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Dreesen's editorial statement be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GLOBE TROTTER 
(By John Dreesen) 

Indiana's senator Vance Hartke wants the 
following matter brought to the attention of 
the people on behalf of the forgotten Amer- 
icans: 

“More of my Senate colleagues agree with 
me that the forgotten Americans are those 
who work hard year after year to meet their 
bills and pay their taxes, giving generously 
of their time to civic, school and church ac- 
tivities. They are generally of middle class 
income, of all races and creeds. They have 
no lobbyist and neither do they demon- 
strate, In the twilight of their lives, their 
‘riches’ generally are grandchildren born of 
sons and daughters like themselves. 

“Their distinguishing characteristics is 
that they want to earn their own way in 
life, neither asking nor receiving any special 
advantage. You, the reader, know who they 
are on your street and in your community; 
perhaps you are one of these ‘Forgotten 
Americans.’ 

“The antiquated ‘earnings test’ of our So- 
cial Security laws actually militates against 
people of retirement age who want to keep on 
earning what they can so that they will not 
be a burden upon younger family members. 
As food prices and local taxes increase, they 
are often hardpressed to keep their homes— 
and humiliated to learn that they must ask 
help from sons and daughters caught in the 
same cost-of-living bind. 

“I would appreciate it if you would review 
with me some of the legislation I have intro- 
duced or sponsored which would recognize 
the very real needs of ‘Our Forgotten 
Americans.’ The hard work behind these Sen- 
ate bills may never capture headlines, but if 
you agree that they are worthwhile, please 
let me know by filling out the coupon. Our 
Forgotten Americans Legislation includes: 

“S. 1615, to provide $1,000 income tax ex- 
emption per dependent, from the current 
$600 established in 1947. Before World War II, 
with living costs much lower, the exemption 
was $750. (Senator Hartke). 

“S. 1165, to end the earnings limitation 
for Social Security so that beneficiaries may 
continue to support themselves as long as 


they are able. Under the law, Social Security 
checks are cutback if the beneficiary earns 
as little as $1,500 per year. (Senator Hartke), 

“8S, 835, to provide income tax deduction for 
tuition and fees of college education, (Sen- 
ator Ribicoff, Hartke and others). 

“S. 1635, to safeguard employee pension 
funds against default or company failure, 
much as bank deposits are protected by fed- 
eral insurance. (Senator Hartke). 

8. 917, for safe streets and crime control. 
(Senators McClellan, Hartke and others). 

“S. 1736, work-study cooperative education, 
to enable college students so desiring to al- 
ternate between classroom and private em- 
ployment. Helps student earn his way, while 
allowing two students per place in classes. 
(Senators Hartke, Kuchel and others). 
“Senator VANCE HARTKE, 

“U.S. Senate, 
“Washington, D.C.: 

“You have my support for “Our Forgot- 
ten Americans” legislation. I have this added 
Suggestions: S00 oases noun uae 
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Why We Fight in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 2, 1967 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, earlier this 
year the Clarksville, Tenn., Leaf- 
Chronicle, carried a letter from Maj. 
Tracy Jackson in South Vietnam to Mrs. 
Jackson. Since that time Major Jack- 
son returned to the United States and 
was awarded the Bronze Star in ap- 
propriate ceremonies at Fort Bragg on 
July 18. 

Major Jackson, in his superb letter, 
advances the best argument I have seen 
for our opposing Communist aggression 
and terror in South Vietnam. I com- 
mend Major Jackson's letter to my col- 
leagues in the Congress and to the people 
of the Nation. 

Orricer Writes WHY He Is FIGHTING IN 

VIETNAM 


Major Tracy Jackson of Clarksville has ex- 
pressed his views about the conflict in Viet- 
nam in a letter to his wife. He is stationed 
in Saigon. 

After thanking his wife and others for 
Christmas gifts and letters, he wrote that he 
received a card which was in “poor taste.” 
The card prepared by the Committee on Con- 
science on Vietnam of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation read: 

“They are our brothers whom we kill. More 
indeed than our brothers, they are ourselves 
and our children. We call on all to build with 
us a truly human society on earth.” 

The letter continues: 

“Excellent advise for those people who are 
out to dominate the world—no matter at 
what price and at the cost of any lives who 
get in their way, Whatever le 
to believe that if only the U.S. would just for- 
get about Communism and the things the 
Chinese say in public that everything will be 
all right, Don’t worry—just forget that the 
Viet Cong are killing off the Catholics and 
Buddhists, then maybe they will start a little 
revolution in the Philippines, and after that 
just a ‘small’ one in Hawaii and then—but we 
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are subjected to the blind longings of some 
safe and sound committee made up of people 
from 40 nations’ (the card says). The fel- 
lowship needs the from the sale of 
cards to ‘further its worldwide work for 
peace.’ 

“What the hell do they do, write poems 
hoping to calm the Chinese? I recall your 
letter and the words are so right. Its a sad 
thing that the world is in such bad shape, 
but it is, and someone must try to put it 
right. The poem is right—we are killing our 
brothers. But Iam doing that so my Chinese 
‘brothers’ won't some day kill my family, 

“The public, some of them at least, do 
not have the faintest idea what, the world is 
really like. It isn't going to get better by 
ignoring the things that make it bad. I am so 
glad that the poem was signed ‘leaders from 
40 countries.’ That reminds me of the 
preacher who talks about sin every Sunday 
and runs away with a 16-year-old girl from 
the choir on Monday. 

“Men are not basically good—they are 
sinners as our Christ has said—but I know 
of no other way to keep Christ alive than by 
living myself and proclaiming His creed—for 
if all the Christians were killed, surely the 
world would die with them. People must 
never forget that Communism is atheistic— 
they deny the existence of God, and I feel I 
must fight the spread of such ideas. The best 
way to do that is to kill other humans. As 
bad as that may be, I do not think it is as 
bad as letting the rest of the world die as 
subjects of a Godless society. 

“I must apologize for such a terrible letter 
to you. I should be assuring you and saying 
loving things and sweet things—but tonight 
I can't do it. I apologize a thousand times, 
but I am very depressed thinking that such 
insidious things are going on in our country 
which attack the very ideals on which our 
nation was founded. How does one expect a 
Godless man to believe it is wrong to kill 
another man? Who is against killing? Only 
those people who believe in God and the 
teaching of Christ who said: Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself. 

“If there is no God, then man is just & 
chance of nature, no better than a baboon 
or a fish, and don't we kill fish and animals? 
Why then would a Godless man consider an- 
other man any more than a fish? The truth 
of the matter is that he doesn't. The only 
reason Communists don't go around slaugh- 
tering each other is because it is against 
their civil law and because workers must be 
kept around to serve the state. Not because 
a man can hope to find eternal peace some 
day, but just because some irrational philo- 
sopher once said that man was being ex- 
ploited by capitalism and should fight against 
everything that the capitalist believed in, 
which of course included belief in God. What 
rubbish. To fight Godlessness, one must know 
the enemy and he is not hard to figure out 
if you do a little thinking. 

“The formula to world domination by 
Communism is very simple: make men be- 
lieve they are oppressed by capitalists and 
kings, destroy their religion by persecution 
or just ignoring it (not so easy) destroy the 
old system of government (sometimes easy, 
sometimes hard) set up a ruling committee 
of workers and thinkers (easy to do after the 
other things) then the committee is free to 
do anything it wants to do with the masses. 

“Since there is no God in that society, men 
have nowhere to turn for mercy or strength 
(except to the state). Since the committee 
which rules is made up of just people like 
everyone else, then what they do is always 
right, even to murdering people who do not 
like the committee. Of course the Commu- 
nists say that once men get away from the 
outmoded belief in God and are free to work 
for the state (at a job the state picks, of 
course) then there will be peace and every- 
one will love each other. Why don't the Red 
Guards love the old Chinese Communists? 
Why don't the Russians love the Chinese? 
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Why? Because man is basically a sinner and 
must have God and Christ to believe in to 
live in peace. Never in history has a nation 
lived long without God—and when the time 
comes that such a thing happens—hell has 
arrived on earth. 

“As Christians we must preserve the faith 
and spread the gospel, but we can't do that 
when we are all dead. We here are fighting 
to make sure you at home are not faced with 
a choice of dying or believing in a Godless 
society. That is no choice. And I apologize 
again, but we cannot do that when we are all 
dead. We are here fighting to make sure you 
at home are not faced with a choice of dying 
or believing in a Godless society. That is no 
choice. And I apologize again but I cannot 
keep silent about such things. I believe I am 
right and I intend to show millions of people 
that I am right, even to the extent of killing 
thousands just to be able to talk to the rest. 
God will surely send me to hell for my sins 
against His word, but I will go gladly if I 
know my efforts allowed others to gain 
heaven. Christianity must not die, because 
the world will surely die with it. I will not 
wish that on my children and their childrens 
children. 

“Though this does not sound like it, it is 
truly a love letter. Even though some people 
do not believe it and think it corny, I believe 
the words of Christ—no greater love hath no 
man than to lay down his life for a friend. My 
friend is you and all the other good people 
I know. I believe in what I am doing and I 
am strong because you believe in it too. You 
are my reason for life, and I live with that 

t constantly. But I am not so weak 
a man that I would retreat from facing death 
for what I believe. In that is my love for 
you—to provide for your safety and peace 
as I best know how. 
“Forever, 
“Tracy.” 


Big Bill, but Worth It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 2, 1967 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to insert in the Record for the interest 
of my colleagues a note on the money 
our Nation is spending this year on edu- 
cation. The expenditures by all levels of 
education across the country will total 
more than $52 billion. This is a lot of 
money; in fact, it represents almost 7 
percent of the gross national product. 

But, when one considers that this af- 
fects more than 30 percent of the U.S. 
population and it is an investment in the 
capacities and the future earning power 
of the American people, one realizes that 
it is a most worthwhile expenditure. The 


following is an editorial from the Bridge- 


ee Post on this big bill that is worth 
Bre BILL, sur WOrTH Ir 

The nation’s education bill for the coming 
year also will set a record—more than $52 
billion. 

Approximately 60,000,000 persons—more 
than 30 per cent of the U.S. population— 
will be occupied as pupils, teachers or admin- 
istrators. This is solid evidence of the strong 
growing commitment of the American people 
to education, 

“The nation is investing a larger share of 
Its resources on its schools, and young people 
are staying in school longer,” notes U.S, 
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Health, Education and Welfare Undersecre- 
tary Wilbur J. Cohen. 

Higher education will show the largest per- 
centage enrollment increase. About 6,500,000 
students are likely to enroll in colleges and 
universities this fall, up 8.3 per cent from 
6,000,000 last year. 

A decline in births since 1961 is beginning 
to slow the pace of elementary school enroll- 
ments. Office of Education projections indi- 
cate that the full impact of the lower birth 
rate may not be felt until the early 1970's, 
when small yearly reductions may occur in 
the number of grade school children. 

To finance the educational enterprise from 
kindergarten through graduate school, ex- 
penditures for the 1967-68 school year are 
likely to represent almost seven per cent of 
the gross national product. It is a heavy in- 
vestment but it will help increase our na- 
tional productivity by enabling Americans to 
more fully realize their capacities. 


American Slovaks Celebrate Noted 
Anniversary in Rome 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 2, 1967 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, a his- 
torical event took place in Rome from 
September 14 to 17, 1967, which has a 
great historical significance. The 11th 
centenary of the arrival of SS. Cyril and 
Methodius in the Eternal City, which 
started a new epoch in the history of the 
Christian world, was observed here. 

I am happy that an American bishop 
of my district, His Excellency, Most Rev- 
erend Andrew G. Grutka, first ordinary 
of Gary, Ind., diocese played such an im- 
portant role in this historical anniver- 
sary, which, according to Mr. John C. 
Sciranka, associate editor of Good Shep- 
herd, wrote a new chapter in the history 
of American Slovak Catholicism. 

The historical event is described briefly 
in the following report in The Falcon, 
official organ of the Slovak Catholic 
Sokol: 

Six Cardinals and four Slovak bishops took 
part in the historical ceremonies observing 
eleventh centenary of the arrival of SS. Cyril 
and Methodius in Rome in a four-day cele- 
bration from September 14 to 17, 1967. 

Eugene Cardinal Tisserant, dean of College 
of Cardinals pontificated and Amleto Car- 
dinal Cicognani, Secretary of Papal State 
preached. Present was Cardinal Ottiviani at 
the Slovak Institute of SS. Cyril and Method- 
jus on September 15, feast of Mother of Sor- 
rows, Patroness of Slovakia. 

Cardinal Confalonicri pontificated and 
preached at the basilica Santa Maria Mag- 
giore, where eleven hundred years ago Pope 
Hadrian II, blessed the Sacred Books, trans- 
lated into Slovak by SS. Cyril and Methodius 
and approved the Slavonic Liturgy. 

And on Sunday, September 17, Gabriel 
Cardinal Garonne, was chief concelebrant of 
the mass of thanksgiving at the St. Clement's 
basilica, where St. Cyril is buried. Jozef Car- 
dinal Beran, archbishop of Prague, Czecho- 
Slovakia, now residing in Rome was also 
present. Bishop Andrew G. Grutka, protector 
of the Slovak Catholic Federation of America 
and spiritual leader of the pilgrimage took 
part in all the ceremonies and preached on 
September 15th. Bishop Grutka presented to 
Cardinal Cicognani Latin-Slovak Missal for 
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Pope Paul VI, who due to illness was unable 
to be present at this historical ceremony. 
Present at the ceremonies besides Bishop 
Grutka were also, Bishop Nicholas T. Elko, 
Byzantine Eparch of Pittsburgh, Pa., now 
residing in Rome; Bishop Michael Rusnak, 
the first Slovak Byzantine Bishop in Canada 
and Bishop Paul Hnilica, S.J., residing in 
Rome. 

The American Slovak prelates were con- 
celebrants at mass and assisted the men- 
tioned Princes of the Church at these his- 


torical ceremonies which were given wide . 


publicity. 

Representatives of many Slavonic nations 
were present. The Slovak Institute in Rome, 
headed by Msgr. Stefan Nahalka, its Direc- 
tor and Msgr. Joseph Tomko, prepared an 
elaborate program for this historical ob- 
servance, Slovak pilgrims from the United 
States were in the largest number. Slovak 
pilgrims also came from Yugoslavia, Austria, 
France, Canada and other countries. 

Canon Joseph S. Altany, Supreme Presi- 
dent of the Slovak Catholic Federation of 
America and other Supreme Officers with Rt. 
Rey. Abbot Jerome Koval, O.S.B. of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, took part in the historical 
ceremonies. 


What is the Slovak Catholic Federa- 
tion of America and why are the SS. Cyril 
and Methodius revered by the Slovaks 
and the Slavonic people in general? 

These two questions are briefly an- 
swered by Mr. John C. Sciranka, Ameri- 
can Slovak journalist of Passaic, N.J., 
whose many articles were published in 
the Recorp, and who is the national press 
director of the federation and associate 
editor of Good Shepherd, as follows: 

The Slovak Catholic Federation of America 
is a well known Catholic Action organization 
founded on February 22, 1911, at Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., by Father Murgas, noted priest- 
scientist. It received blessing from such great 
Americans as James Cardinal Gibbons and 
many members of American hicrarchy. The 
by-laws of the Federation were endorsed by 
John Cardins! Bonzano, then apostolic dele- 
gate in the United States. 

The Federation was incorporated in the 
County of Luzerne, State of Pennsylvania, on 
December 30, 1912. The purpose of the Fed- 
eration is to promote the works of piety, edu- 
cation and charity among the American Slo- 
vaks. It has aided in the erection of schools of 
higher learning in America. Its most recent 
monument is the erection of the Institute of 
SS. Cyril and Methodius in Rome for the 
training of priests for future work in Slo- 
vakia, now under Communism. 

The Federation also donated two statues 
of SS. Cyril and Methodius to the National 
Shrine of the Immaculate Conception in 
Washington, D.C., and holds pil dur- 
ing the month of July in their honor. Their 
feast is observed on July 7. 

What St. Boniface is to the Germans, St. 
Augustine to the English and St, Patrick to 
the Irish, that is what SS. Cyril and Metho- 
dius are to the Slovaks and the Slavs, num- 
bering some 350 million, 

They were born in Thesalonica, Greece in 
the 8th century and came to what is now 
Moravia and Slovakia in 863 A.D., at the 
invitation of Slovak Ruler Rastislay from 
Byzantium, sent by Emperor Michael III. 

They translated the Bible and Scriptures 
into the old Slavonic language and after 
many obstacles had them approved and 
blessed in Rome by Pope Hadrian II. Thus 
the old tradition was broken that the Sacred 
Liturgy could be celebrated only in Greek, 
Hebrew and Latin. In this blessed age, when 
we Americans have the privilege to have our 
Liturgy in English and all other ethnic 
tongues, we give praise to these two great 
Apostles, whose Millenium was observed in 
1863 by 80 million people and whose Eleventh 
Centenary in in 1963 was exalted by Pope 
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John XXIII of blessed memory and Pope 
Paul VI. 

St. Cyril died in Rome and was buried in 
the basilica of St. Clement, which is the 
titular church of His Eminence Lawrence J. 
Cardinal Shehan of Baltimore, Maryland, and 
under the care of Irish Dominican Fathers. 
SS, Cyril and Methodius found the relics of 
St. Clement near Russia and brought them 
first to Slovakia and then to Rome in 867 
AD. or 11 centuries ago, which was com- 
memorated at this historical pilgrimage now. 
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Textile Trade Act 


= 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 2, 1967 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day of last week, I introduced a bill as a 
companion measure to H.R. 11578, in- 
troduced by the Honorable WILBUR 
Mitts, chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee. This bill is known as 
the Textile Trade Act of 1967. 

The bill has the support of both the 
cotton and the woolen industries as near 
catastrophe faces both of these basic 
industries. 

While the Sixth Congressional District 
does not produce any cotton, we do pro- 
duce a large amount of wool from our 
farm flocks, and we feed hundreds of 
thousands of lambs annually. The pres- 
ent wool price, hanging at less than 50 
percent of parity, only partially tells the 
story of the price problems that our pro- 
ducers face. 

Most of these lack-of-income problems 
can be laid at the door of unbridled im- 
ports. It is unconscionable that we are 
asking our farmers to permit and live 
with higher guaranteed labor costs, 
higher feed costs, and higher fixed costs 
all around, and then still ask them to 
compete equitably with the world with 
their level of production costs. 

I am enclosing a table of the hourly 
wage rates paid to weavers of some of 
these countries whose exports are com- 
ing into the United States. This table is 
compiled by the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, and I believe shows the great 
unbalance that exists: 


Country Hourly wage rate 
United StA e $2.02 
rern ⁵ 96 
Belgium «„ 80 

r — ue torino ee pba a Sa . 63 

SR a ii sweet mes on ns ca oR ben a eo 5 65 
STEP SVR gee! 44 
Fr sade hE 19 
Netherlands) <2 T2 75 
SS AAA TTT 21 
% ̃ ᷣ— ff . 55 
.39 


Mr. Speaker, this bill would authorize 
the President to carry out the intent of 
the textile program of 1961, which really 
has never been fully implemented. 

I am informed that the woolen textile 
imports in 1966 into the United States 
displaced or cost us the loss of 20 million 
man-days of domestic labor. 
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In view of the conditions cited above, 
plus the fact that the conditions general- 
ly agreed to by the U.S. representatives 
at the Kennedy round tariff conference 
at Geneva, whereby wool and woolen 
textiles face additional tariff reductions, 
I believe that the passage of this bill to 
be urgent. 


Too Little, Too Late? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 2, 1967 


Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. Speaker, the 
September 21, 1967, issue of the Cedar 
Rapids Gazette, contained an editorial 
relative to my proposal for growth and 
progress in higher education known as 
the Iowa plan. A revision of this proposal 
will be introduced in the House this 
week. I commend the reading of the 
Gazette editorial to my colleagues in the 
House: 


Too Lrrrin, Too LATE? 


Iowa Rep. Fred Schwengel has souped up 
his bill for a tax credit to ease the burden of 
financing a college education. The new ver- 
sion would provide at least $2,000 in tax 
credit for every young person who goes to an 
accredited school of higher learning—an in- 
crease of $400 over the tax credits provided 
in Schwengel’s original bill. This is an ad- 
justment to the fact that college costs have 
been going up steadily since the congressman 
first got Interested in such legislation, and 
no end to the rise is yet in sight. 

Revision of his original bill is logical 
enough, although there has been little indi- 
cation that congress is about to approve the 
bill in its earlier form—or, indeed, any of a 
number of other proposals for lightening the 
financial load on college students and their 
parents. There has been considerable lip 
service to the idea from time to time, but 
no action worth mentioning. We hope that 
perseverence by men like Rep. Schwengel 
will be rewarded by tangible results soon. 

Perhaps one reason results have not been 
achieved so far is that even the most liberal 
of the college-cost relief bills have not in- 
spired much clamorous public support be- 
cause the help they propose seems relatively 
small when compared with the total cost of 
going to college. That cost—which now ranges 
from $8,000 to $15,000 or more per student 
over a four-year period, and 18 still going 
up—would stagger many parents even if the 
government should offer to pay as much as 
$2,000 of it. 

In some ways, moreover, it is most frus- 
trating to parents who put a high value on 
college’ education for their children—par- 
ticularly those in the middle-income range 
who have college backgrounds themselves. 

Scholarships are avallable to many good 
students whose parents are in the low- 
income brackets, but they are much less 
readily available to good students whose par- 
ents are better off financially. A great many 
with incomes high enough to exclude them 
from scholarship ald have other obligations 
which make even an $8,000 college outlay 
difficult to swing. Also the opportunities for 
a student's earning by part-time work any- 
thing like enough to pay his way through 
college are far fever than they once were. 

Barring some more satisfactory way of fi- 
nancing the cost of attending college than 
has been proposed up to date, it appears 
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likely that the steady increase in that cost 
will choke off the rising tide of students 
sooner or later. 


The Case for General Aviation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 2, 1967 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, a great 
many people are seeking to place the 
blame for aircraft accidents upon general 
aviation or those flying private aircraft. 
After each unfortunate accident, one 
sometimes hears that general aviation 
should be barred from big city airports 
and heavily restricted. 

Recently, one of my constituents sent 
me a letter in defense of general aviation 
which I believe presents some interest- 
ing points that should be considered by 
all persons interested in this controversy 
and in aircraft safety. Portions of the 
letter follow: 

1. Presently, in this country aircraft clas- 
sified as general aviation, which includes 
business aircraft as well as private aircraft 
Tepresents 98% of all of the aircraft in the 
country, 

2. 75% of all of the alr traffic handled at 
over 300 airports with control towers (in- 
cluding such large airports as Kennedy and 
O'Hare) are general aviation aircraft. 

3. Commercial airlines presently serve only 
6% of the country’s civil airports, whereas, 
general aviation aircraft serve theoretically 
100% of the country’s civil - 

4. General aviation aircraft, including the 
small private planes flown by persons such 
as myself, have more sophisticated electronic 
equipment by many times than all of the 
airplanes combined, and the general avia- 
tion pilot, whether he be flying business air- 


craft or private aircraft, must fly by the- 


same rules and regulations set forth by the 
FAA. 

5. At the present date, general aviation 
aircraft outnumber airline aircraft at a ratio 
of 55 to 1; thus, the record of approximately 
1000 fatalities for general aviation in 1966 
does not look too bad compared with the 
airlines fatalities of 272 during the same 
period of time, particularly when such ac- 
cidents often occur through crop-dusting 
operations, rescue missions, etc., and are 
chalked up against general aviation. 

As a private pilot, I am Increasingly con- 
cerned over the attitudes of some of our 
law makers, and some of our excitable citi- 
zens who seem to wish to regulate general 
aviation operations out of a number of our 
major city terminals, and in fact, recom- 
mendations have been made that would 
prohibit general aviation from using con- 
trolled airways. I took upon these recom- 
mendations in a comparative manner to 
regulations which would bar the private auto- 
mobile from U.S. or State highways in order 
that mall trucks and private buses would 
have the exclusive use of the highways. 

Another area of concern on my part is the 
attitude on the part of some officials, includ- 
ing some associated with the FAA, that many 
of the services provided general aviation 
should be paid for directly by the pilots in- 
volved, via a fee system. I foresee in any 
situations in this direction pitfalls of bu- 
reaucracy. Could you imagine minor officials 
and their employees setting up systems for 
collection of fees for the use of radio naviga- 
tion signals, tower communications, etc. I 
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cannot image calling a control tower, and 
checking with them as to whether they had 
2 miles visibility or 1 mile visibility, and 
then receiving a billing for this communica- 
tion one month later of perhaps 50¢. Believe 
me, Charlie, people are talking about possi- 
bilities as stupid as what I have mentioned. 


That America Stay Free 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 2, 1967 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the following editorial, which appeared 
in yesterday's Indianapolis Star, makes a 
lot of sense: 

THAT America STAY FREE 


There are fresh reports that the “Minute- 

men” are drilling in preparation to take some 
action—we don't know what—in case they 
decide the country has been sold out to 
Communism. 
. In Philadelphia the district attorney says 
he has uncovered a bizarre plot, laid at the 
door of members of the Revolutionary Action 
Movement, to assassinate various Officials 
from himself to President Johnson and to 
carry out wholesale poisoning of firemen and 
policemen in the uproar of a riot. 

The two stories deal with opposite ends of 
the Ideological spectrum, but they have ele- 
ments in common. Right-wing militants fear 
successful subversion or a breakdown of law 
and order, and advocate readiness to take the 
law into their own hands. Left-wing revolu- 
tionaries want to bring,about a breakdown of 
law and order, in the hope that they will be 
able to seize power. 

The goals on one side are defensive, on the 
other side aggressively offensive. But both 
philosophies, in their separate ways, strike at 
the American principle of government of law. 
Both point toward anarchy. 

There's a great temptation to snap that 
revolutionaries and anarchists of all stripes 
should be rounded up and put in fail, and 
then things would be more peaceful. But in a 
land of freedom it's not that simple. 

If an actual srious conspiracy to commit 
murder or to start a riot can be proved in 
Philadelphia, the conspirators can be failed. 
But this means more than just talking about 
assassination or poisoning or rioting. It 
means a plan at least apparently workable 
ana evidence of actual intent to carry it 
out. 

Under the law as it is interpreted, it is 
not sedition even to speak of overthrowing 
the government. The rule of law, laid down 
by the Supreme Court, is that there must 
be a “clear and present danger” that a sedi- 
tious plot actually will bet set in motion. 

It may seem that by such rules and prin- 
ciples a free nation deliberately sets in its 
own path very formidable obstacles to its 
own self-preservation. This may be because 
the men who drafted this nation’s set of 
basic precepts knew what it was like to live 
under tyrannical oppression in which a man's 
liberty or even his life might be jeopardized 
by giving voice to beliefs unacceptable to the 
ruling powers. 

They wanted a nation free from that kind 
of oppression. 

And so we have a nation in which it is not 
a crime to speak out against the government, 
against those in power, against the laws, or 
the courts or the whole system. It is not a 
crime to urge that it all be overturned. It 
is only when vituperance of opinion is trans- 
muted into violence of action that the line 
into an area of criminality is crossed. 
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That line between freedom of expression 
and criminal incitement is very hard to de- 
fine. The principles of freedom require that 
the hand of the police power of government 
be withheld until it is clear beyond reason- 
able doubt that the line has been crossed. 

And so it is that there are persons moving 
about the country today unhampered by the 
law as they give vent to rantings which sound 
very much like sedition. They are disgusting 
and infuriating, and sometimes a bit fright- 
ening. 

Yet. even though it is the very freedom 
which protects them against which they rant, 
the law cannot be used to shut them up 
without destroying the freedom of all of us. 

The defense of freedom does indeed labor 
under severe self-imposed handicaps. Yet 
freedom somehow survives. She survives be- 
cause she is surrounded by men and women 
who love her. 

America has remained free because Amer- 
ica is peopled by lovers of freedom. If this 
ever ceases to be so then freedom in America 
will perish in any case. As long as it remains 
so the rabble-rousers of anarchy are, in the 
end, shouting futilely into the wind. 


To Build a Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 2, 1967 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to commend to the attention of this 
House the recent decision of America’s 
leading insurance companies to invest $1 
billion in real estate located in high-risk 
ghettos throughout the Nation. My 
views on this outstanding example of 
Americanism at work are reflected in an 
editorial from the Baltimore News- 
American of September 21, and I include 
it in the Recorp of the proceedings of 
this House: 

To BUILD a FUTURE 


Creative patriotism Is one description thet 
could properly be applied to the decision by 
America’s leading life insurance companies 
to invest 81 billion in ghetto real estate, 
The decision reflects both an unselfish con- 
cern for the nation’s welfare and the bold- 
ness of imagination for which our business 
leaders are world famous. 

In a day when astronomical sums are dis- 
cussed in Washington like so many peanuts, 
$1 billion may not seem like a lot of money. 
Yet it is approximately one-sixteenth of the 
total amount set aside annually for all in- 
vestments by the insurance companies. And 
it is money the companies could invest more 
profitably elsewhere if profit were their 
motivation. 

The sole motivation of the companies Is to 
help improve the quality of life in our slum- 
infested cities, thus helping eradicate the 
root causes of crime and civil disorder, They 
know they can make only a small dent to- 
ward solving the enormous problem by them- 
selves. But they know also that by setting a 
bold example for other large pools of private 
capital, they have accomplished a long- 
needed breakthrough. 

Other private groups can be expected now 
to follow the trail blazed by the insurance 
companies in establishing a creative partner- 
ship with the federal government to help 
meet the urban crisis. In fact, only a day after 
the companies announced their program, the 
40-million-member National Council of 
Churches committed a minimum of 10 per- 
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cent of its capital funds to high-risk, low- 
return investments in city slums and urged 
others to do the same. 

Cleaning up the nation’s slums is a job 
that will take many years and many, many 
billions of dollars, But it is a job that can 
and must be done to bulld a healthy future 
for the nation, and tt is a job the govern- 
ment cannot and should not be expected to 
do unalded. In their act of creative patriot- 
ism, the nation’s major life insurance com- 
panies have shown the way. 


Tide May Be Turning 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


oF 


HON. JOHN E. HUNT 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondcy, October 2, 1967 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I take the 
opportunity today to call to the atten- 
tion of the American people and to the 
Members of this House a situation that 
has pervaded this distinguished body 
over the years until today the voice of 
Congress has become but a cry in the 
wilderness. The will of the people has 
been supplanted by the will of an admin- 
istration. But Mr. Speaker, I believe that 
the signs of strain and stress are begin- 
ning to show through the maze, the voice 
of the people is starting to be heard, and 
this Congress is commencing to regain 
the responsibilities for its rightful duties. 

The following excerpts may serve to 
emphasize this point and let us hope that 
we shall be deserving of the people's 
trust. 

Mr, Allan C. Brownfeld, writing in the 
September 28, 1967. issue of the “Roll 
Call,” observes: 

Power is the essence of politics. Where 
power lies, is where decisions are made, 
funds distributed, programs Initiated, and 
important directions set forth. Political men 
devote their lives to gaining power, and give 
it up only when compelled to do so either 
by the force of events or the appearance of 
an even more persuasive seeker after that 
same commodity. 

To prevent any one man, or group of men, 
from dominating the United States by 
acquisition of such power the Constitution 
made it clear that power was to be diTused 
and divided. The Founding Fathers did not 
want to substitute an all powerful executive 
or all powerful legislature for a despotic 
king, Thus, the legislature was given certain 
eee, and the executive was given 
otners. 


The Constitution is explicit in its in- 
tent of the division of powers, where in 
article I, section 1 it states: 

All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which consists of a Senate and House of 
Representatives. 


Among those powers enumerated in 
section 8 are the power to lay and col- 
lect taxes, regulate commerce with for- 
eign nations, coin money and regulate 
the value thereof, declare war, and to 
raise and support armies. In addition, 
Congress has the exclusive powers to 
make rules for the Government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces, 
provide for calling the militia to execute 
the laws, and others. 
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Of particular note in section 8, Con- 
gress is entrusted with the power “To 
make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution 
the foregoing powers, and all other 
powers vested by this Constitution in the 
Government of the United States, or in 
any Department or officer thereof.” 

Then in article IT, section 1. The ex- 
ecutive power shall be vested in a Presi- 
dent of the United States of America.” 
In section 3 it is pointed out that “He 
shall from time to time give to the Con- 
gress information of the state of the 
Union, and recommend to their consid- 
eration such measures as he shall judge 
necessary and expedient; (and) he shall 
take care that the laws be faithfully ex- 
ecuted.” 

As a further measure to insure the 
balance of power, the President may veto 
any legislation passed by Congress, but 
Congress may override this veto by a two- 
thirds vote of both Houses. The judicial 
branch, of course, acts to compliment the 
balance among the three branches. 

Mr. Brownfeld continues in his ob- 
servation that: 

It was a carefully devised system, and as 
long as the various poles of power remained 
divided, it worked well. During the course of 
history we have had weak presidents and 
strong ones. Andrew Jackson assumed more 
authority, William Henry Harrison less. Still, 
the Congress maintained effective control 
over the areas within its jurisdiction, at least 
most of the time. In the long run, Congress’ 
will was done. 

Today Congress“ will is not done, The 
Congress passes a law, set forths a policy 
goal, appropriates a sum of money, and is 
then effectively ignored by the executive and 
the bureaucracy, which has become a most 
effective and virtually autonomous fourth 
branch of government. The Congress is, in 
fact, scorned by both the executive and the 
bureaucracy. 


To cite the rather effective manage- 
ment” of Congress and usurpation of 
Congress legislative initiative by the 
President, Congress enacted almost two- 
thirds of the more than 1,000 measures 
proposed by the administration during 
its first 3 years in the White House 
through calendar year 1966. The major- 
ity of these not only created new spend- 
ing authority, but paved the way for 
programs that Congress will most cer- 
tainly be asked and influenced to expand 
by countless billions of dollars annually. 


The challenge to Congress could not be 
more plainly stated than in Mr. Brown- 
feld’s words that: 

If the will of Congress is ignored, this 
means simply that the will of the people, 
for whom the Congress speaks, is being effec- 
tively thwarted. This is, in no sense, the kind 
of representative government set forth in the 
Constitution. 


Of course, Congress itself shares in the 
responsibility for the creation of this 
situation. As stated by Prof. Hans Mor- 
ganthau, commenting in particular on 
the role of Congress in relation to the 
President in foreign affairs: 

In former times I tried to admonish a 
number of Presidents to use their enormous 
power against an obstructionist Congress in 
order to put American foreign policy on the 
right course. Today it is necessary to ad- 
monish a subservient Congress to make use 
of its power of criticism, delay, and if neces- 
sary even obstruction, in order to prevent 
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pernicious tendencies in American foreign 
policy to come to fruition, But the Congress 
today is subservient, to an unprecedented 
degree, to the power of the Executive — 
From Conference Papers, “The Role of the 
Public in the Formation of American For- 
eign Policy,” University of Illinois, December 
3-4, 1965, page 32. 


It appears, Mr. Speaker, that the tide 
may be turning in view of recent actions 
by this body, and it may just be due to 
the fact that the voice of the people is 
making itself heard. 


St. Stanislaus Scene of Weeklong 
Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 2, 1967 


Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, on Monday 
of last week the 18th general conven- 
tion of the Polish National Union was 
opened in the city of Scranton by the 
Most Reverend Leon Grochowski, prime 
bishop. 

The conyening of this meeting is in- 
deed a momentous occasion in the his- 
tory of the Polish National Union, and 
is equally momentous in the history of 
the city of Scranton, where the Polish 
National Union was formed by the late 
Prime Bishop Huder in 1908. It has be- 
come, since then, a fraternal organiza- 
tion extending all across these United 
States. 

I am certain, Mr. Speaker, that you 
and my other colleagues here in the 
Congress would wish to join me in ex- 
tending our compliments to His Excel- 
lency, Bishop Grochowski, and to all the 
members of the Polish National Union 
gathered in Scranton. I am equally cer- 
tain you would wish to commend their 
wisdom in having this 18th convention 
in my own 10th Congressional District, 
where hospitality is an ancient and hon- 
ored way of life among the people. 

With your permission, Mr. Speaker, I 
will append here an article from the 
Scranton Times which discusses the 18th 
convention: = 

BISHOP CELEBRATES Mass—Sr. STANISLAV: 

SCENE OP WEEK-LONG SESSION 

St. Stanislaus Polish National Cathedral, 
535 E. Locust St., was the scene this morning 
for the official opening of the 18th general 
convention of the Polish National Union of 
America. A solemn pontificial mass offered by 
the Most Rev. Leon Grochowski, prime 
bishop. 

Union members from various parts of the 
country gathered outside the Cathedral for 
the start of the convention. 

The Rt. Rev. Francis Rowinski, bishop of 
the Western Diocese, scheduled to present 
the sermon, was unable to attend since he 
had to officiate at funeral services for the 
Rt. Rev. Francis Bonczak, who was the oldest 
bishop in the union, in Milwaukee, Wis. 

Grochowski, of Scranton, substi- 


‘tuted for Bishop Rowinski and gave the ser- 


mon in Polish. Bishop Lesniak delivered the 
sermons in English. 

Following the mass, an entourage visited 
the Bishop Hodur Memorial in the Minooka 
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section to place a wreath on the resting place 
of the organizer of the PNU, the Most Rev. 
Francis Hodur, 

A luncheon was served in the school audi- 
torium by the women of the PNU from Dis- 
trict 1, with Mrs. Lottie Makowski as chair- 
man of the luncheon committee. 

The convention opened at 2:30 p.m. in the 
newly dedicated St. Stanislaus Youth Center, 
530 Elm St. 

Convention sessions will continue on Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday at the Jermyn 
Motor Inn, starting at 9 a.m. each day. 

Marion Ciepak, a noted writer and orator 
from Fall River, Mass., was among the prin- 
cipal speakers for the opening session. 

The PNU was founded in Scranton by the 
date Prime Bishop Hodur in 1908 and is now 
a nationwide fraternal organization. 

On Tuesday a concert of the United Choirs 
will be heard at 8 p.m. in the Youth Center 
Building with a dance to follow. 


Congressman Daniels Hails Freedoms 
Foundation Winner, George Toripow, 
of Kearny, N.J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 2, 1967 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, last week 
winners of a special contest sponsored by 
the Freedoms Foundation, of Valley 
Forge, Pa., were taken as guests of that 
organization on a trip to historic sites 
connected with the establishment of this 
Nation. 

Two members of the student-faculty 
group were residents of the 14th Con- 
gressional District of New Jersey, Mrs. 
Grace Kelaher, a member of the teach- 
ing staff of the Kearny, N.J., school sys- 
tem and a very outstanding eighth grade 
student at the Lincoln School in Kearny 
named George Toripow, who lives at 51 
Johnston Avenue in Kearny. George, by 
the way, is a young man who was born 
in Poland and was selected as a result of 
both his academic background, leader- 
ship, and citizenship. Clearly, he is an 
example for all young people to emulate. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a great source of re- 
gret that the press of business here in 
the House prevented me from being able 
to have lunch with this fine teacher and 
this very exemplary young man. How- 
ever, my legislative assistant, who was 
with them, reported to me that they 
were recipients of every courtesy from 
several Members of the other body, not- 
ably the beloved senior Senator from Ari- 
zona (Mr. Hayven], with whom Mrs. Kel- 
aher and George had lunch, the senior 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
MunpT], the senior Senator from Texas 
[Mr. YARBOROUGH], the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], the senior 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Cartson], as 
well as the chaplain of the Senate, the 
Reverend Doctor Frederick Brown Har- 
ris. To all of these fine men I would like 
to extend my personal thanks. 

Mr. Speaker, Freedoms Foundation de- 
serves the thanks of this House for this 
very fine program and, speaking for my 
constituents involved, I can report that 
it was a great success. 
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Let’s Have the Truth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 2, 1967 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, a complaint 
has been filed in the U.S. District Court, 
Northern District of Ilinols, Eastern 
Division, by Mr. Sherman H. Skolnick, 
who seeks to compel Commissioner 
James B. Parsons and the President’s 
Commission on Law Enforcement and 
Administration of Justice to make public 
what has become known as the Blakey 
report. 

The complaint states among other 
things that a 63-page report prepared 
by Mr. G. Robert Blakey, associate pro- 
fessor of the Notre Dame School of Law, 
dealing in part with alleged corruption 
of members of the judiciary in Chicago, 
Ill., has been suppressed by Commission- 
er Parsons and the President’s Com- 
mission on Law Enforcement and Ad- 
ministration of Justice. 

Mr. Speaker, for far too long have 
there been reports of corruption in the 
Federal and State courts of Illinois and 
Oklahoma to name but two specific areas 
of the country. It is high time that the 
truth be made known, and it is incredible 
that any allegations of corruption or 
tainted justice, made by any responsible 
citizen, should be suppressed and with- 
held from the public. 

However, Mr. Speaker, for many long 
months have I tried repeatedly to obtain 
through the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee a thorough investigation of the 
charges and countercharges made 
against each other by three Federal 
judges in Oklahoma. Only the commit- 
tee can explain why it has failed to act 
to establish respect for and integrity 
in the Federal courts of Oklahoma and 
elsewhere. 

I submit for printing in the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD, together with my re- 
marks, a verbatim copy of the complaint 
as filed by Mr. Skolnick in the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court, Northern District of Dlinois: 
SHERMAN H. SKOLNICK, PLAINTIFF, v. COM- 

MISSIONER JAMES BENTON PARSONS, AND 

THE PRESIDENT'S COMMISSION ON LAW EN- 

FORCEMENT AND ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE, 

DEFANDANTS 
(Civil action No, 67C1623, filed Sept. 22, 1967, 

in the U.S. District Court for the Northern 

District of Illinois, Eastern Division) 

COMPLAINTS 

The plaintiff, Sherman H. Skolnick, com- 
plaining of the defendants, Commissioner 
James Benton Parsons, and the President's 
Commission on Law Enforcement and Ad- 
ministration of Justice, alleges as follows: 

1. That this Court has original jurisdiction 
of this action under Title 28, United States 
Code, Section 1361. 

2. That plaintiff resides in Chicago, Illi- 
nois, and is a citizen and taxpayer of the 
United States. 

3. That defendant Commissioner James 
Benton Parsons resides within the Northern 
District of Illinois, and is and has been a 
Commissioner of the President's Commission 
on Law Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice, said Commission, hereinafter called 
President's Commission. 

That the President's Commission was es- 
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tablished on July 23, 1965, through Execu- 
tive Order 11236. 

4. That plaintiff Is and has been a party- 
litigant in several controversies in the state 
and federal courts in Chicago, Illinois, and 
in Ulinols. 

5. That this action is brought by plaintiff 
on behalf of himself and on behalf of all 
other litigants and citizens similarly situated, 

6. That according to a published report In 
the September 8, 1967, issue of Life Maga- 
zine, page 103, a national magazine of wide 
circulation, a 63-page report was submitted 
to defendants by G. Robert Blakey, Associate 
Professor, Notre Dame Law School, Notre 
Dame, Indiana; sald 63-page report herein- 
after referred to as Blakey report. 

That according to the September 8, 1967, 
article in Life Magazine, the President's 
Commission suppressed the Blakey report 
dealing, among other things, with corruption 
of members of the judiciary in Chicago, i- 
nois. Plaintiff states on information and be- 
lief that defendant Commissioner Parsons 
participated in suppressing the Blakey report 
for reasons as more fully hereinafter set 
forth. 

7. That defendants, Commissioner Parsons 
and the President’s Commission, owed a duty 
to this plaintiff and other persons similarly 
situated, as follows: 

(a) owed a duty not to shield and pro- 
tect, and to continue to shield and protect, 
purportedly corrupt members of the judiciary 
in Chicago, and shield and protect other such 
venal and corrupt office-holders, by sup- 
pressing the Blakey report, or participating 
in suppressing it, under color of a public 
agency and at the taxpayers’ expense, 

(b) owed a duty not to suppress, or par- 
ticipate or participating in suppressing a re- 
port, and continuing so to do, said report 
gathered, made, or used, or to be used, at 
public expense. 

(c) owed a duty not to participate, and 
continue to participate, under color of legal 
authority of a public agency, in assisting, 
aiding, and abetting, those members of the 
judiciary in Chicago who are depriving, will 
continue to deprive, and have deprived, plain- 
tiffs and others similarly situated, of equal 
justice under law. 

Plaintiffs, and others similarly situated, 
have a right to justice without being obliged 
to pay for the same, through bribery, black- 
mall, influence-peddling, deposits in banks 
in which judges are also directors, large 
stockholders, or officers, or such other cor- 
rupt and similar means. 

(d) owed a duty not to suppress data of, 
or in, a public agency and preventing, block- 
ing, or sabotaging disclosure of such data; 
and preventing plaintiff and others similarly 
situated of having the benefit and use of 
such data to assist themselves in defending 
their persons, properties, and reputations 
from damage or destruction at the hands of 
those purportedly corrupt members of the 
judiciary in Chicago. And owed a duty not 
to engage In blocking, preventing, or sabotag- 
ing disclosure of such data, thereby pre- 
venting plaintiff and other similarly situated 
to assist themselves in obtaining equal jus- 
tice under law in the Chicago courts without 
having to resort to paying for justice. 

That plaintiff and others similarly situated 
have a right to such data as in the Blakey 
report in order to defend their persons, prop- 
erties, and reputations against damage and 
destruction by those members of the Chicago 
judiciary who are crooked and are linked 
with crime. 

8. That defendants Commissioner Parsons 
who is also a federal district judge in Chi- 
cago and President's Commission, by partici- 
pating and continuing to participate in sup- 
pressing the Blakey report, have directly or 
otherwise, been blocking, suppressing, or 
withholding, the following: 

(a) That the Chief Judge of the United 


States District Court, in Chicago, Illinois, 


William J. Campbell, has been a director of a 
hoodlum-front organization called the Albert 
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Parvin Foundation, and that Albert Parvin, 
the founder of said foundation, has a crimi- 
nal record in Chicago, Illinois. Further, that 
Judge Campbell, just prior to the forma- 
tion of said foundation, entered a question- 
able damage verdict in a sidewalk accident 
case that accrued to the benefit of one of 
Albert Parvin's relatives, Bernice Parvin. 

(b) That Federal Seventh Circuit Judge 
F. Ryan Duffy, and other federal Judges have 
refused to investigate a well-documented 
fraud upon the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the Seventh Circuit in the case 
of North Star Ice Equipment Company vs. 
Akshun Manufacturing Company, No. 13443 
in said Court, sald case being a patent in- 
fringement suit. 

That the circumstances and events in- 
volved in, or related to, said fraud upon the 
court show that there has been a malign in- 
fluence upon said judges, and that the judg- 
ment and decision obtained by North Star 
were obtaind by fraud upon the court includ- 
ing manipulation of court records and a cer- 
tain controlling Exhibit 21. 

Further, that Seventh Circuit Judges F. 
Ryan Duffy and John S. Hastings coerced and 
intimidated Akshun's attorneys, Patrick H. 
Hume, of the law firm of Byron, Hume, 
Groen & Clement, in a secret conference in 
said judges’ office, so that Akshun’s attorney. 
and Akshun's successor, V & S's attorney, the 
said Hume et al., pursuant to said coercion, 
suddenly withdrew. Thereby, Akshun and V & 
S were left without counsel without notice. 
As a consequence, Akshun became financially 
impaired. 

Moreover, the patent case-law precedent 
set in the North Star case has operated to the 
damage of other patent cases as follows: 

Related cases in which the fraudulently 
obtained North Star decision becomes con- 
trolling prior law: 

Akshun Mfg. Co., Inc. & V & S Ice Machine 
Co., Inc., vs. Carvier Corporation, No. 57 C 
1065, U.S. District Court, Chicago, Illinois; 

Akshun Mfg. Co., Inc. v. Burge Ice Machine 
Oo., No. 57 O 1856, in U.S. District Court, 
Chicago, Illinois; 

Akshun Mfg. Co., Inc. and V & 8 Ice 
Machine Co., Inc. vs. North Star Ice Equip- 
ment Co.; James C. Wood; Lyle Branchflower: 
Allen L. Truer; and Loren Hovland; No. 65 
C 1219, U.S. District Court, Chicago, Illinois; 
US. District Judge Parsons refused to investi- 
gate the fraud upon the court. 

The North Star fraud upon the court was 
continued into another federal circult and 
was used three times to commit fraud upon 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The unrelated cases in which the fraudu- 
lently obtained North Star decision becomes 
controlling prior law: 

Taylor-Reed Corp. vs. Mennen Food Prod- 
ucts, 324 F. 2d 108 (1963). 

Ernst Johan Jens Hendriksen and W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Co. vs. Cory Corp., 327 F. 2d 
409 (1964). 

Paper Mate Mfg. Co. and The Paper Mate 
Co. vs. W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., No. 3-624-D 
US. District Court, SD. Iowa, Davenport 
Division (1965). 

In the Seventh Federal Judicial Circuit, 
there have been other frauds upon the court 
in patent cases. 

(c) That a certain attorney, named Harry 
G. Fins, in May, 1966, in the presence of three 
state court judges and other persons, when 
confronted by Sherman H. Skolnick, did not 
deny that he, Fins, had been a so-called 
court “bagman” and had corrupted and ob- 
structed the due administration of justice 
in more than thirteen lawsuits including 
three lawsuits of Sherman H. Skolnick. 
Among the three said lawsuits were two 
adjudicated by Seventh Circuit Judge Win 
G. Knoch. 


That prior to that, in 1964, the said Fins 


y 
diction seeking to falsely arrest and 3 
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detain Skolnick on a day when the court 
was closed for Primary Election. Skolnick 
brought a federal court false arrest-false de- 
tention damage suit against Fins and Hal- 
lett, said suit being assigned to Chicago Dis- 
trict Court Judge P. Sam Perry who dis- 
missed the suit in secret, without notice or 
hearing, and before the defendants had 
made their appearances and before the time 
had expired for defendants to answer or 
otherwise plead. Skolnick was deprived of 
the statuory right of appeal by Judge Perry 
participating in falsifying the record on 
appeal, thus depriving Skolnick of an appeal 
on the true record. 

Seventh Circuit Judges F. Ryan Duffy, 
Elmer J. Schnackenberg, and Latham Castle, 
in 1965, wrote an appeal “Opinion” of their 
court shielding and protecting Harry G. Fins 
by making statements in said “Opinion” di- 
rectly opposite the record on appeal and con- 
taining statements that were fictitious and 
imaginary. Said judges refused to do any- 
thing about the falsification of the record on 
appeal, 

(d) That three of the Seventh Circuit 
Federal Judges, in the U.S. Court of Appeals, 
are also or have been officers or directors of 
banks and have, without disqualifying them- 
selves, heard more than 22 cases in which 
banks were parties. State Court judge Mel 
F. Abrahamson, who was also President of 
the Naperville (III.) National Bank, issued an 
injunction resulting in the closing of a bank 
in the nearby town of Westmont, Illinois. 
The Chairman of the Board and also a di- 
rector of the Naperville National Bank has 
been and is Seventh Circuit Judge Win G. 
Knoch. 

That the group benefitting by the closing 
of the bank in Westmont, Ilinos, has been 
represented by the aforementioned Harry G. 
Fins, That Judge Knoch has made several 
questionable decisions in his court accruing 
to the benefit of the Crest Finance Company 
and their attorney Harry G. Fins. 

(e) That there have been at least two fed- 
eral suits in Illinois involving bribery and 
perjury, and the federal judges did not in- 
vestigate the facts and afforded the aggrieved 
persons no remedy. Liddell vs. Smith, No. 
14778, in the U.S, Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit; and Sarelas vs. Sheehan, 
No. 15046, in said court. A third suit, involv- 
ing prejury and obstruction of justice, is 
Sarelas vs. Sheehan, No. 14234, in the U.S, 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit. 

(1) That there has been an apparent cus- 
tom, practice, and usage in Illinois for cer- 
tain judges to come to testify on behalf of 
persons being prosecuted for obstruction of 
justice, perjury, and jury tampering, Seven 
judges came to testify for Echeles in U.S. vs. 
Julius Echeles, an attorney on trial for pro- 
curing perjury for a client on trial in a nar- 
cotics case. In a federal jury tampering case, 
two federal district judges in Chicago, Judges 
Michael L. Igoe and J. Sam Perry, came to 
testify for an attorney named Gorman on 
trial together with two hoodlums, resulting 
in all three going free, 1962. 

(g) That there have been numerous so- 
called written “Opinions” of the court is- 
sued, published, and circulated by judges, 
with such “Opinions” containing entirely 
fictitious and imaginary matters and state- 
ments directly opposite the record in the 
court, Among such cases being Bernhard 
Rosee vs. Board of Trade et al., No. 63 C 
1348, with written “Opinion” by Chicago 
federal District Judge Hubert L. Will; and the 
written “Opinion” of Judge Will In Skolnick 
vs. Edward V. Hanrahan, No, 67 C 205, in the 
U.S. District Court, Chicago, Illinois. Also, in 
the Illinois Supreme Court, Macdonald ys. 
La Salle National Bank, No. 34258, 11 IN, 24 
122, with “Opinion” by Judge Harry B. Her- 
shey who was also a director of a bank and 
director and vice-president of a savings and 
loan association. 

(h) The certain officers of the Chicago Bar 
Association, including Walter H. Moses, Paul 
B. Youle, Charles E. Herzog, John F. McBride, 
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Morris L. Simon, and Lester Asher, have 
sought and seek to protect and shield Judge 
Perry from impeachment or other such re- 
moval; and aid, abet, shield and protect, 
Harry G. Fins, aforementioned. 

(1) That the said Chicago Bar Association 
Officers have also sought and seek to protect 
and shield, among others, the following: 

John C, Gekas, who has persistently sought 
to obtain fraudulently and falsely begotten 
judgment against Peter S. Sarelas by per- 
Jurious affidavits; by a falsified and altered 
deposition document; by the bribery of a 
certain Thomas J. Sheehan to issue and cir- 
culate a certain false document many months 
after the disposition of a certain case, sald 
issuance being without jurisdiction, without 
judicial proceedings, and entirely without 
authority. 

Spiros D. Soter, professedly a doctor, who 
was arrested July 12, 1965, after he allegedly 
sold a police informant what detectives said 
was a quantity of narcotics. Soter was ar- 
rested after police said they had informa- 
tion that drug addicts from throughout the 
city were visiting his 15th floor offices at 55 
West Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Soter is one of Gekas“ collaborators, and was 
a party-litigant in a certain lawsuit for whose 
benefit the aforementioned Harry G, Fins 
corrupted and obstructed the due adminis- 
tration of justice. 

George W. Alexander, a collaborator of 
Gekas, and who participated in the bribery 
of Sheehan aforementioned. 

That Circuit Court of Cook County Judge 
Louis Kizas is involved with Gekas and some 
of Gekas“ collaborators; and said judge, for 
the benefit of Gekas and collaborators, al- 
lowed, permitted, and condoned a fraud upon 
his court in case No. 64 CH 2834, involved in 
said fraud being also United Pacific Insur- 
ance Company and First Mutual Savings 
Association of Chicago. 

(j) That while a certain case was pending 
before Circuit Court of Cook County Judge 
Daniel A. Covelli, an attorney for one of the 
parties in the case sent or delivered to Judge 
Covelli a secret three-page letter containing 
statements designed to poison the judge's 
mind against the opposite party in the case. 
Judge Covelli allowed, permitted, and con- 
doned the action of said attorney. 

On the back of page two of said letter was 
a greenish spot appearing to have been 
caused by rubbing against U.S. currency, the 
ink of which never dries completely. There- 
after, by coincidence, the letter fell into the 
hands of a person who took the letter to 
dozens of document experts, heads of chemi- 
cal analysis laboratories, and ink experts. 
Almost every one of them, upon examining 
the letter and noticing the judicial officer 
involved, and the spot on back of page two, 
flatly refused to ever testify voluntarily as to 
their findings and that they would deny ever 
seeing and examining said letter. One promi- 
nent document expert called late at night the 
person who had left the letter with him to be 
examined, and said the letter must be picked 
up and removed from the expert's office 
forthwith; that he feared a terrible scandal 
or commotion, and did not wish to be in- 
volved; and that he would deny ever knowing 
about or seeing the said three-page letter. 

(k) That Milton W. Lewis and LeRoy 
Sohn, owners of Milroy Realty Company, 
Markham, Illinois, together with their sales- 
man, Jerry Pace, were on trial in the federal 
district court in Chicago. They were charged 
with conspiring to falsify assets and debts 
of certain buyers of property and submitting 
false credit information to the Veterans 
Administration. 

Two judges came to testify for the benefit 
of Sohn—Circuit Court of Cook County 
Judge John J. Lupe and Hinols Supreme 
Court Justice Thomas E. Kluczynski, who is 
also a director of the Archer National Bank in 
Chicago. Sohn has also been a receiver in the 
Circuit Court of Cook County and has done 
most of his work for Judge Daniel A. Covelli. 

9. That defendants Commissioner Parsons 
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and the President’s Commission, have sought 
to suppress, and continue to suppress, the 
hereinbefore mentioned matters, and numer- 
ous similar matters involving corrupt court 
situations, as well as suppressing, and con- 
tinuing to suppress the Blakey report, in 
order to shield and protect certain judicial 
colleagues of defendant Commissioner Par- 
sons and certain other office-holders in Chi- 
cago. 

That among those judicial colleagues of 
defendant Commissioner Parsons are those 
members of the Chicago judiciary and other 
Chicago office-holders who are crooked and 
linked to organized crime. 

10. That plaintiff offers, in support of the 
aforementioned matters, to submit evidence 
and testimony, and subpoena witnesses. 

11. Plaintiff states that nothing so dimin- 
ishes democracy as secrecy, That to remedy 
the foregoing situation, and for the fore- 
going reasons, plaintiff, on behalf of him- 
self and on behalf of all other persons sim- 
Uarly situated, asks this Court to enter an 
Order in the nature of mandamus, compell- 
ing the defendants Commisisoner James Ben- 
ton Parsons and the President's Commission 
on Law Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice, to release to the plaintiff or his agent, 
the said Blakey report or a copy thereof, or 
to compel the defendants to give plaintiff 
or his agent access to the said Blakey report, 
or to compel the defendants to make dis- 
closure of the said Blakey report to plaintiff 
or his agent. And that plaintiff have such 
other and further relief as may be Just and 
meet. 

SHERMAN H. SKoL NIR, Plaintif. 


Results of Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 29, 1967 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to take note of the coopera- 
tion of the residents of my district in 
responding to my annual questionnaire. 
This year over 35,000 replies were re- 
ceived. I want to thank all those who 
have participated in their Government 
this way, and to report here the results 
of the questionnaire for the first session 
of the 90th Congress: 


Un percent] 


1, Do you haf ae at military 


3 ae — 74.7 21.9 2.4 
ou avor ng 
8 and bugging in 
all cases except nationa 
. 5.4 33.2 3.4 
3. Do you favor the current war 
on 1 12 8 23.0 73.4 3.6 
4. Should the United States in- 
crease trade with Communist 
ORI TAPERED 23.6 71.6 4,8 
ph fron gente nid... 28.2 61.6 10.2 
ould you support a program 
to im e health, educatio 
and housing for migrant 
tarmworkers?_._.-.......--. 740 21,4 46 
7. Are you in favor of increasing 
socia rity taxes to pro- 
vide increased security 
Py ary oth en Da eE E 5.5 42.5 3.0 
you favor open housing“ 
| Une eee S A « 9.0 
9. Would you favor a constitutional 
amendment to prohibit Fed- 
eral control of school curricu- 
lum and teacher qualifica- 
TN emt LE, IR ENE - 729 4.4 L7 
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Future of a Proud Past 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. EDWARD HÉBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 28, 1967 


Mr. HÉBERT. Mr. Speaker, at a time 


when the National Guard has received 
unjust criticism by the news media and 
certain individuals, I would like to call 
attention to the remarks made by the 
Honorable Norman S. Paul, Under Sec- 
retary of the Air Force. 

His address on the Air National 
Guard's role and accomplishments to 
the 89th General Conference of the Na- 
tional Guard Association of the United 
States gives clear-cut evidence of the 
capability and importance of the Air 
National Guard. 

I present his remarks here: 

Tue FUTURE oF A PROUD Past 


Twenty years ago today the first Secretary 
of the Air Force took his oath of office. We've 
come a long way in two decades. And shar- 
ing fully in Air Force progress and mission 
success is the Air National Guard. The roots 
of the Air Guard are set in much older 
ground; but certainly as long as there's 
been a separate Air Force we've depended 
upon a strong Guard. 

The Air Guard has a proud past. You— 
the Guardsmen who have carried that proud 
past into the present—have every prospect 
for a bright future. 

I want to talk about that future, but first 
I want to thank you for what you are doing 
today for the Air Force and, more important, 
for the United States. 

The present role of the Guard is just as 
important to the security of the country as 
when Guard units mobilized in the Korean 
War and the 1961 Berlin Crisis. Make no 
mistake about that. The Air National Guard, 
along with the Air Force Reserve, consti- 
tutes a strategic reserve which increases the 
President's freedom to direct U.S. foreign 
policy. Without such a reserve, the ability of 
the U.S. to meet any additional crisis would 
be greatly restricted. And our freedom to 
conduct combat operations in Vietnam would 
by now be correspondingly curtailed. We 
would be curtailed simply by the knowledge 
that, without a combat-ready reserve, a 
fast-developing commitment elsewhere could 
strain our resources. 

You are that reserve. At this moment in 
history, wtih much of our active force in 
Southeast Asia, the fact that you are com- 
bat-ready provides a strong deterrent. Our 
operational testing of Guard units shows you 
to be ready. That testing is as stringent for 
Guard as for regular units. C1 is Ci. m a 
Guard “Beef Broth” fighter squadron or in 
one of the Tactical Air Command's fighter 
squadrons. 

Of course, the Air National Guard is also 
making direct contributions to the active 
force. During the peak of the buildup in 
Vietnam, the Military Airlift Command and 
its commercial contract carriers were satu- 
rated wtih priority cargo. The Air Force 
asked the Air National Guard to help out— 
and help they did. From December 1965 
through this June the Guard flew about 75 
special flights per month to Southeast Asia. 
These were in addition to 110-120 monthly 
training flights outside the United States, 
which also moved a large amount of cargo. 
In all, from December 1965 through June 
1967, the Air National Guard carried 25,000 
tons of cargo and 24,000 passengers in sup- 
port of Southeast Asia. 

Once the primary buildup in Vietnam had 
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been completed—ilast spring—the Military 
Airlift Command and regular contract car- 
riers were again able to handle the airlift 
load without special Guard flights. National 
Guard airlift squadrons have returned to 
their role of providing forces in reserve to 
meet other contingencies. However, in its 
readiness training filghts the Guard con- 
tinues to provide airlift, as a by-product, 
to Southeast Asia and elsewhere. This by- 
product, if it were reimbursable, would cost 
the Military Airlift Command about $15.5 
million in fiscal year 1968. 

In the last year a great deal of publicity 
has been focused on Guard airlift units. 
However, other Air Guard outfits also have 
done a superb job, and we in the Air Force 
certainly recognize it. Guard fighter inter- 
ceptors fly a large portion of our air defense 
missions; they stand 24 hour-a-day runway 
alert, Tactical reconnaissance and tactical 
fighters assigned to the Air National Guard 
have permitted U.S. ground forces to conduct 
realistic foint training exercises far separated 
from Vietnam. Air Commando, air refueling, 
and aeromedical evacuation units add to the 
overall versatility of the Guard. 

These operational outfits are good. Many 
of them compare favorably with regular Air 
Force units. Their people possess great talent 
and experience. f 

A few in the active force may wince when 
a Guard outfit shoots high score at William 
Tell, the U.S. Air Force worldwide fighter 
interceptor weapons meet, The 146th Fighter 
Interceptor Squadron, from the Pennsylvania 
Air National Guard, did just that in 1963. A 
few others may blush when a Guard C-97 
unit, without being activated, surges from a 
programmed utilization rate of 1.5 hours per 
aircraft per day to 4 hours and then to more 
than 6 hours. The 164th Military Airlift 
Group of the Tennessee Air National Guard 
did just that in May of last year as part of a 
Guard test. 

This August, six F-100s from Colorado's 
140th Tactical Fighter Group, a Beef Broth" 
outfit, provided the Ist Armored Division 
with day and night close air support, They 
were scheduled for 72 sorties and they suc- 
cessfully accomplished 72. You just can't do 
any better than that. 

These successes may indeed cause some 
wincing and blushing in certain circles. Like 
most Air Force people, however, I'm just 
very thankful to have that sort of capability 
immediately available when it's needed. 

And Guard support units continue dally 
to provide valuable service. Last winter when 
the Air Force needed help in dismantling 
communications and electronic equipment 
located in France, the Guard volunteered. 
Four hundred men from the Guard’s Ground 
Electronics and Engineering Installations 
Agency volunteered to do the Job. For many 
this meant giving up Christmas with fami- 
lies; for some it mean being away from home 
almost three months. But the job was im- 
portant and it got done, 

Both in tactical and support units the 
outstanding job done by the enlisted men of 
the Guard gets too little attention. These 
skilled airmen are the muscle and bone of 
the Guard. They get little pay for long hours 
and long commuting distances. Their moti- 
vation is certainly not wealth; I'm convinced 
it’s duty to their community and country. 
Since none are here today, I would appre- 
ciate it if you would convey my recognition 
of the role they play—and my special thanks. 

I now want to offer some views on the 
future of the Air National Guard. Let me be 
explicit about my main point. It is this. The 
Air Guard has a bright future, but it must 
be willing to make some substitutions in its 
missions. We will not be able indefinitely to 
add on missions; in some cases we'll have to 
substitute or we're likely to lose a lot of 
highly skilled, highly motivated Guardsmen. 
Inevitably somebody's ox—or oxen—will get 
gored, But if the long-range planning ia done 
right and unit discipline remains high, the 
wounds will be superficial at worst. 
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I know a lot of you are every bit as aware 
of this need as Iam The Guard has done a 
good job of examining its own prospects for 
the future. And some of the studies done by 
the National Guard Association have been 
highly beneficial. I appreciate them, because 
they have caused the regular Air Force to 
reexamine the worth of Air Reserve Forces. 

One of our most encouraging results is the 
RAND Air Reserve Forces Study. A year ago 
the Air Staff asked the RAND Corporation 
to look at possible future roles and missions 
of the Air Reserve Forces—both the Air Na- 
tional Guard and the Air Force Reserve. The 
time period of interest was 1968-1976, but 
the primary emphasis fell on the mid-70s. 

One of the best features of the RAND 
study, I think, is its objectivity, It avoids 
the problem of quick fixes and current po- 
litical attitudes by vaulting into the mid- 
70s. Quite rightly, RAND doesn't tell us how 
to get to 1968 or 1969. That we have no busi- 
ness delegating. But RAND tells us a good 
deal about the sort of things we might find 
in 1975—if we are sensible (and lucky) in 
1968 and 1969. 

This RAND study, which you will look at 
in more detall, is more of a concept paper 
and collection of useful data than a recom- 
mendation for immediate program changes. 
The Air Staff is currently reviewing its im- 
plications., I doubt if it will lead directiy 
to force structure change in 1968, but its 
long-term influence may be considerable. 

RAND points out that we must look at al- 
ternative force mixes of regulars and re- 
serves. In one sense all units are competitive. 
Squadrons in the same wing—regular or re- 
serye—compete with each other, and the wing 
is the better for it. In this sense I see noth- 
ing wrong with comparable Guard and reg- 
ular units being competitive. But essentially 
the Air Reserve Forces and the regular force 
ought to be and are complementary. In plan- 
ning the future of each, we should estimate 
as best we can the overall job to be done— 
the contingencies to be met. Then, in doing 
the whole job, we should ask if there are 
tasks which can be done as efficiently by 
reserves as by 

As you have perhaps surmised, the most 
effective mix depends on your assumptions 
about the contingencies we'll face. For ex- 
ample, those assumptions determine the 
Speed with which a given force must close 
with an enemy. Generally, reserve forces, 
with their lower peacetime operating costs, 
tend to become more attractive as permissi- 
ble response times increase. For extremely 
rapid response—and for frequent use—reg- 
ular forces tend to be better choices. 

I suspect the next few years will see a great 
deal of analysis of force mixes designed to 
meet a range of assumptions about contin- 
gencies. 

The results are likely to lead to some ex- 
perimentation within Guard units. This, I 
submit, is preferable to the loss of skilled 
Guard personnel by default. I am well aware, 
for example, that the associate unit con- 
cept—under which a reserve unit works with 
& regular unit—would not get rave reviews 
from each of you in this room. In fact, be- 
fore coming over here, someone on my staff 
told me to not even mention it. I don’t go 
along with such an ostrich technique. The 
concept may be good or bad, but we won't 
really know if we don't discuss it and try it. 
I mention this concept not because I have 
a vested interest in it—I don t—but because 
it's exactly the sort of thing the regular and 
reserve forces must thrash out. We must con- 
sider such programs if we're to keep our re- 
serve talent in locations where it’s not feas- 
ible to maintain separate reserve airframes. 
This is where the ox I mentioned before 
gets gored. The question immediately arises, 
“Why not the such and such wing instead 
of ours?” Or, “If we let them try this scheme 
out in Podunk isn't it Just a matter of time 
before we get the same thing shoved down 
our throats here?” Not necessarily. 
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We've all heard a lot about the successes 
which Israeli reservists had both tn 1956 and 
last June. I know the differences between 
their situation and ours are great. But I ask 
you, in considering the associate unit con- 
cept, if the similarities aren't great, too. The 
Israeli reservists went to regular units; man- 
ning was completely integrated; regular and 
reservist shared the same equipment. Per- 
haps, at some of our bases and for some 
of our missions a similar procedure would be 
practical. 

In short, I suspect that we'll gain from 
trying, at least for the short term future, 
a greater variety in Guard missions. Mis- 
sion priorities will shift considerably, but 
the need to retain Guard skills will remain 
bigh. 

A willingness to take on an unprecedented 
variety of missions will test and determine 
the future of the Air National Guard. To 
substitute the new and untried for the fa- 
miliar but obsolescent will demand courage, 
technical skill, individual and unit disci- 
pline, and superior planning. In my asso- 
ciation with you, I have found these to be 
qualities in which the Air National Guard 
abounds. N 


Jerome J. Keating Speaks Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 2, 1967 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to insert in the RECORD an 
editorial by Jerome J. Keating, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Let- 
ter Carriers, which appeared in the 
Postal Record of October 1967. Among 
other things, the editorial points out the 
cruel and unfair treatment given the 
postal workers by many segments of the 
Nation’s press: 

A Lonsc Roap 


In the House of Representatives, we are 
just closing out a long, tortuous pay cam- 
paign. Hearings started in April; the cam- 
paign to secure Level 5 for letter carriers 
began a year ago, and has been continuous 
and constant. The Committee started its 
hearings in April and reported out a bill in 
the latter part of September. The bill still 
has to pass the House of Representatives, 
hearings must be held in the Senate and 
action must be taken on the Senate floor 
before it goes to the President. 

The bitterness of the campaign came about 
because of resistance to the coupling of the 
pay increases with the postage rate increases. 
Many newspapers have carried on a con- 
tinuous campaign—not particularly against 
the rate increases—but against the pay bill. 
The real objective of the press is to defeat 
second-class mail increases, or at least limit 
them. There have been many scurrilous 
articles attacking the Members of the Com- 
mittee and attacking the postal organiza- 
tions. The National Association of Letter 
Carriers and the United Federation of Postal 
Clerks have borne the brunt of the criticism. 
There have been attempts made to get the 
unions at each others’ throats. 0 

The Administration has campaigned vigor- 
ously for the rate increases and against an 
adequate pay increase. They have pushed for 
the bill exactly as recommended by President 
Lyndon B. Johnson. After many amendments 
were accepted or rejected, the Udall bill, 
which is a compromise between the Presi- 
dent's program and that sought by the NALO 
and other postal employees, has been ap- 
proved by the Committee. While it is true 


less salary than is presently pro- 

for in Level 5. The need for a true 
Level 5 for letter carriers has not been met. 
If we are to operate under a Comparability 
Act such as the one passed in 1962, it is 
necessary that the true worth of the work 
of the letter carrier be considered and a solid 
pay base be established. 


A TOUGH CAMPAIGN 


The current pay campaign has been a most 
difficult one. The newspaper opposition has 
been extremely severe. Stirred undoubtedly 


justments for postal employees. 

For many years now the Washington press 
with one exception has opposed postal em- 
ployee increases vigorously. That is their 
right and privilege, of course, but we do be- 
lieve that they should stick to the facts in 
the matter. 

The Washington Post in an editorial on 
September 21, made the following comment: 

*. . „ Since then the postal workers’ lobby 
has waged a furious battle to divert the in- 
creased revenue into their own pockets. How 
well they have succeeded is indicated by the 
estimate that all but $32 million of the $835 
million rate increase will be needed to cover 
the proposed 6 per cent postal salary in- 
crease.” 

Actually, the amount estimated that will 
be raised by the postage rate increase is $884 
million. The cost of the postal pay bill is 
NOT over $800 million—it is $332.4 million, 
The balance of the cost of the pay bill is 
chargeable to the Federal employees. We see 
no particular reason why the postage rate 
bill should be expected to pay the salaries 
of the employees in the Departments of De- 
fense, Commerce, Labor and other Depart- 
ments and agencies of Government. 

Count No. 2 against the bill, according to 
the Post is that the salary increase is written 
into the rate bill in the hope of thwarting 
a Presidential veto. This is not the first time 
that rates and salaries have been tied to- 
gether in one bill. On a previous occasion, 
Congress tied rate increases, salary increases 
and retirement annuity improvements in a 
single bill. 

The third mark against the bill, according 
to the Post, is that it singles out postal work- 
ers for special favoritism. This charge has 
been made in the past but, actually, a study 
of the pay scales does not indicate that there 
is any truth in it. The average and median 
pay of all employees under the Classification 
Act is GS-7. The average and median pay of 
all employees under the Postal Field Service 
Schedule is Level 4. The Post Office Field 
Service has “Key Positions” where pay is set 
by Congress and cannot be changed admin- 
istratively. Under the Classification Act, re- 
classification can take place at any time and, 
as a result, the Classification Schedule has 
far more people in the higher grades. Ninety 
per cent of all of those under the Postal 
Pay Act are in Level 5 or below; 90 per cent 
of those under the Classification Act are in 
GS-13 or below. 

It is interesting to observe that the people 
who work in the Post Office Department in 
Washington, D.O., are under the Classifica- 
tion Act—their average and median pay is 
in GS-9. 

The terrific opposition to our pay raise 
this year undoubtedly came about because 
of the opposition by the press and others to 
the postage rate increases. We have not or 
did not take a position on postal rates. Tra- 
ditionally we never have. According to the 
Cost Ascertainment figures of the Post Office 
Department, second-class mail pays only 21 
per cent of the cost of handling. Obviously 
the newspapers, in labeling the postal em- 
ployee organizations “selfish” are actually 
primarily concerned with their own selfish 
interests. 
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The bill as reported out by the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
does not meet the needs of the letter carriers 
and those in the lower pay levels. Naturally 
those employees in the higher levels will get 
larger increases; for example, the increase 
granted under this bill to those currently in 
Level 19, step 7, will be $2,885. The increase 
itself Is over 50 per cent of the yearly salary 
the employee in Level 4 step 1 is currently 
receiving. Obviously, we expect larger in- 
creases for those getting higher salaries; 
however, the major problem as far as we 
are concerned is to secure a decent base salary 
that will attract competent people to the 
postal service. The greatest problem in the 


postal service today is securing competent 


personne! in the lower pay groups. The eleva- 
tion of those in Level 4 to Level 5 was a sound 
personnel recommendation. The Udall bill 
that was reported out in the House Com- 
mittee does elevate those in Level 4 to a desig- 
nation of Level 5, but it is a synthetic eleva- 
tion. Level 4 itself was a synthetic creation— 
it was a compromise level created when the 
Postal Classification Act was passed in 1955. 

Under the Udall bill, every level in the 
entire Postal Field Service will be raised by 
one, which means that the relative position 
of all the levels remains exactly the same. 
The point of linkage between the Postal Field 
Services Schedule and the Classification 
Schedule will remain exactly the same. None 
of the problems that we have with compara- 
bility are solved in the slightest by the pro- 
visions of the Udall bill. Our big problem 18 
advancement to a level that will give proper 
consideration to the level of responsibility, 
the difficulty of the job, and the intelligence 
that is required to perform it properly. Even 
with the passage of the Udall bill, we will still 
need advancement to a higher level. If the 
Udall bill does become law, the campaign 
then will be advancement to Level 6. 


Federal Firearms Control Is Needed Also 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 2, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years I have been urging legislation to 
control the sale and distribution of fire- 
arms, particularly through the mails, In 
the 90th Congress my bill is H.R. 5463, 
which is pending before the Committee 
on Ways and Means. . 

The following editorial concerning this 
vital matter was broadcast over station 
WABC in New York on September 3, 
and 5, 1967: $ 
Locat Gun Laws Won’r Work UNLESS CON- 

GRESS PASSES FEDERAL CONTROLS, Too 

In New York the law says pistol owners 
must be licensed, With riots and snipers in 
mind, the City Council is thinking about ex- 
tending the law to cover rifes and shotguns 
as well. New Jersey already has a similar 
law—the toughest in the country—and since 
it went into effect about 750 permits have 
been denied—to criminals, drug addicts, 
mental cases and so on. In many ways New 
Jersey has a model firearms law, but listen to 
what Governor Hughes says about it: 

3 We've got to have a national gun 
control law, We should have had it four 
years ago ...A Lee Harvey Oswald or any 
narcotics addict or mentally unbalanced 
juvenile who wants to kill his mother and 
father—any one of these people can simply 
send an application and buy a gun through 
the mails.” 
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WABCO believes New York needs a stricter 
gun control law. But so does the whole 
country. A 


Tax-Paid Unit in Jam on “Peacenik” Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 2, 1967 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, my colleague 
from Indiana, Congressman RICHARD L. 
RovupEBUSH, in his capacity as a member 
of the House Committee on Science and 
Astronautics, has objected to Federal 
grants being awarded persons making 
overseas trips and using the occasion to 
denounce the United States. 

A summary of one such incident was 
reported on September 24, 1967, by the 
Chicago Tribune. The article follows: 
Tax-Pam UNIT IN JAM ON “PEACENIK” Am 

(By William Kling) 

WASHINGTON, September 23.—The taxpay- 
er-financed National Science Foundation is 
using some extra-fancy footwork over a pro- 
posed $247,900 federal research grant for a 
California professor closely allied with next 
month's peacenik“ march on the Pentagon. 

Planned for Oct. 21, the march by the 
communist-linked Mobilization Committee 
to End the War in Viet Nam is aimed at 
disrupting operations of the defense depart- 
ment. 


But the march is only part of the dilemma 
in which N.SF., beset with internal leaks of 
information to Congress and the press, finds 
itself after two years of underwriting the 
professor's research. 

TEACHES AT BERKELEY 


The professor is Stephen Smale, 37, a 
mathematics professor and researcher at the 
University of California at Berkeley. He is 

ed as one of the world's foremost au- 
thorities on topology, the study of properties 
that remain constant when geometric forms, 
regardless of size or shape, are bent, stretched, 
or otherwise transformed. 

But Smale also is a former member of 
communist-front youth organizations; a 
onetime faculty adviser for a pro-Castro 
group; a sponsor, along with identified 
Communists, of leftwing “peace” organiza- 
tions, including the one that will march on 
the Pentagon; and a prime mover for anti- 
Viet Nam war demonstrations. 

The two-year grant to be administered by 
Smale, would support continued research on 
global geometrics by a Berkeley team. 

SIMMERS SINCE JUNE 


Controversy over the proposed grant has 
simmered since June when it first was 
brought to public attention by Rep. Richard 
L. Roudebush [R., Ind.], who tried to block 
the original $91,500 grant to Smale two years 
ago because of the professor's activities as 
faculty adviser to a Fair Play for Cuba com- 
mittee on the Berkeley campus. 

Last week the controversy boiled over, 
bringing to the surface some of the steps 
NS.F. is taking to guard against possible 
charges that Smale's academic freedom and 
his right to freely express opposition to 
United States policy in Viet Nam war are 
being trampled. 

On Sept. 14, Reuters, the British news 
service, carried a dispatch from California re- 
porting that N.S.F, had rejected the grant. 
Science magazine published an article the 
next day containing an Aug. 31 letter from 
Dr. Wiliam E. Wright, the N.S.F. division 
director of mathematical and physical scl- 
ences, to Dean Sanford S. Elberg at Berkeley. 
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QUOTE ELBERG LETTER 


“We have come to the conclusion,” Wright 
wrote, “that, in light of Prof. Smale's per- 
formance in the administration of the pres- 
ent grant, we cannot tender a new grant to 
the untversity based on the proposal in its 
present form. 

“This does not reflect any adverse decision 
on the part of the foundation concerning 
the intrinsic merit of the research proposed. 
Rather It reflects a decision by the founda- 
tion that the proposed administrative ar- 
rangements are unacceptable.” 

Wright added that the university could 
resubmit the proposal in two packages, one 
seeking funds for its mathematics depart- 
ment and the other for Smale’s personal re- 
search needs. 

“One of the new proposals should confine 
itself strictly to the needs of Prof. Smale 
in the pursuit of his own research interests 
without involving N.S.F. support of other 
faculty members,” Wright wrote. 

Last June, Roudebush, ranking Republi- 
can on the House space and astronautics 
committee, with jurisdiction over N.. F. 
wrote a letter to Dr. Leland J. Haworth, 
N. SF. director, demanding that the pro- 
posed grant be disapproved. 


PAYS FARE TO MOSCOW 


The basis of the congressman’s demand 
was Smale's use of public funds from the 
original N.S.F. grant to travel to Moscow in 
August, 1966, to attend the International 
Congress of Mathematicians and to accept 
the Fields award, a top prize for mathema- 
ticlans. 

But Smale, contrary to a standing recom- 
mendation of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences that scientists not use professional 
forums to air their persona] opinions on pub- 
lic issues, called a press conference to de- 
nounce United States intervention in the 
Viet Nam war. 

Smale's Moscow visit came in the middle 
of a European tour in which he received 
$2,773 a month in salary and a $1,000 ticket 
for round-trip jet transportation from N.S.F. 
grant funds. 

An N.. F. spokesman denied that the foun- 
dation’s action on the Smale grant is 
prompted by statements the professor made 
at his Moscow press conference, 

ADMITS IT'S DISPLEASED 

The spokesman confirmed reports that 
N.SF. is displeased with Smale’s administra- 
tion of the original $91,500 grant. 

Specifically, the NSF. has found that 
Smale returned to the United States from 
Europe aboard a foreign-flag ship, The 
France, in violation of regulations that 
American carriers are to be used by grantees 
when available. F 

In addition, N. S. F. discovered that Smale 
spent eight months last year at the Institute 
for Advanced Studies at Princeton univer- 
sity without formally notifying the founda- 
tion; that he failed to inform the National 
Academy of Sciences, underwriter of part of 
his expenses for the Moscow trip, that he 
also was using N. S F. funds; and that lengthy 
summer European tours In 1965 and 1966 
had been pleced together from “bits and 
scraps of time“ at various institutions with 
N. S. F. support. 

Smale, responding to the N. 8 F. charges 
and action, said the foundation has dis- 
honored itself.“ It appears unlikely he will 
resubmit a separate application for N.S.F. 
research funds for his own work. 

“Submitting a proposal on just my own 
research would be giving in to unprincipled 
political intervention on the administration 
of research funds,” he said. “If I were to do 
this, other science administrators and sci- 
entists receiving federal research funds 
would find it more difficult to disassociate 
themselves from [President] Johnson's 
brutal Viet Nam policy.” 

According to documents in the possession 
of the House un-American activities, Smale 
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was a member of the now defunct Labor 
Youth league while he was a graduate stu- 
dent at the University of Michigan from 
1951 to 1953. The league had been cited as 
a communist front by the subversive a tiy- 
ities control board. 

JOINS YOUNG PROGRESSIVES 


He was also active in the Young Progres- 
sives and the Michigan Council of Arts, Sci- 
ences, and Professions, local branch of an- 
other communist organization, committee 
records show. 

While at Michigan, Smale was placed on 
probation for refusing to answer questions 
during a university investigation of com- 
munist activity on the campus, according to 
the House committee. 


In Praise of Lyndon Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF -CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 2, 1967 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 21, 1967, my esteemed colleague, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. WRIGHT], 
delivered a short but meaningful speech 
in the House of Representatives. 

The speech can be found on page 
H12267 of the Record dated September 
21. 

Excerpts from Mr. WRIcnr's speech 
were printed in the New York Times of 
Sunday, October 1. 

In this time of stress in regard to our 
foreign policy in Vietnam and in this 
time of vague and ambiguous criticism 
of our policy in Vietnam, it is refreshing 
to have a calm and clear analysis of the 
unfair and sometimes vicious criticism 
from the extreme right leveled against 
the President. 

In my opinion, Mr. Wricut’s analysis 
answers the critics in a most appropriate 
manner. 

Under unanimous consent I insert 
herewith in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the newspaper article entitled “Another 
Opinion: In Praise of Lyndon Johnson”: 

ANOTHER OPINION: In PRAISE OF LYNDON 

JOHNSON 

(The following are excerpts from a speech 
in the House of Representatives last week 
by Congressman Jim Wright, Democrat of 
Texas.) 

“Today I want to say a few kind words for 
the President of the United States—both for 
the awesome office which has been so aptly 
described as the world's most ‘splendid mis- 
ery,” and for the extraordinarily hard-work- 
ing human being who occupies that office. 

“Alexander Hamilton once warned of the 
Paramount importance in a republic to guard 
not only against the government's oppression 
Of its people, but also against the people's 
abuse of their leaders. 

“Just as our elected leadership was never 
to become lordly and officious, neither was it 
to be cowering, servile and obsequious. The 
Nation's highest public office was not in- 
tended to become a public footmat. And the 
Sacred right to criticize was not a license 
to villify. 

“History shows that, as a people, we have 
Often taken Hamilton's advice rather badly, 
It seems, in fact, that our strongest and 
best Presidents are precisely those for whom 
we have reserved our bitterest hostility and 
Our rankest abuse 

“Now the hounds of the hunt are baying 
again, The pack is in full cry. Our quadren- 
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nial silly season of organistic overstatement 
is approaching, and like some weird maso- 
chistic cult we find among us those who 
would turn upon our leader and devour 
iw. 

“Let me make it clear that I am not speak - 
ing of those people who criticize American 
policy responsibly and constructively. I am 
not talking of those who honestly and hon- 
orably disagree with the President on mat- 
ters of opinion. 

“I am speaking of those who are forever 
assailing the President's motives, those who 
trade on fear and traffic in hatred. I am 
speaking of those who wallow in the gutter 
of personal abuse. I am speaking of those who 
superciliously set themselves above the Pres- 
ident and sneer at his works, mistrust his 
words, belittle his deeds and question his 
honor, 

“I am speaking of some urbane sophis- 
ticates who think they have discovered a 
safe and clever way to abuse the President's 
personal integrity by inventing a term they 
call a “credibility gap" and chattering about 
it incessantly in the hope that they thus 
can create a climate of disbelief between the 
American public and its elected leadership. 

“I am speaking of those who gleefully try 
to embarrass our President internationally 
by thwarting fulfillment of his international 
commitments, in the making of which he 
acted under the Constitution for all of us. 

“BEST TRAINED 


“Never has a man come to the Presidency 
better grounded by experience in the intrica- 
cles of our Government than Lyndon B. 
Johnson. Never has a man devoted himself 
more dutifully to the office or at greater 
sacrifice of his personal repose, Never has a 
President worked longer hours or been more 
deeply dedicated to the fulfillment of his 
promises. And never has a President kept 
more of his promises to the people. 

“For more than a generation, every Amer- 
ican President has spoken hopefully of med- 
ical care for the aged, of equalizing educa- 
tional opportunity, of fairer treatment for 
the minorities and of preserving our natural 
heritage. It remained for Lyndon Johnson to 
transform those dreams into realities. 

“And for these efforts, he is rewarded with 
abuse. 

“The white supremacists abuse him for 
doing more for ciyil rights than any Presi- 
dent in history; and the black power mili- 
tants castigate him for not having done the 
impossible, immediately. 

“The reactionaries flay him for producing 
the greatest volume of social legislation in 
history; and the so-called “New Left“ ridi- 
cules him for preserving and honoring the 
very institutions and processes of our con- 
stitutional system which he is sworn to de- 
fend. 

“FROM ALL SIDES 


“The bloodthirsty hawks scorn him for not 
having completely devastated North Viet- 
nam and risked the outbreak of World War 
III; while the timid doves abuse him for not 
having cravenly abandoned an ally in its 
mortal struggle for freedom. 

“One extreme flails at the President for 
spending too much on Vietnam and too little 
on domestic programs; and another attacks 
him for devoting too much to domestic 
spending and too little to Vietnam. Surely 
they cannot both be right. Each is too eager 
to criticize and too reluctant to analyze. 

“Any President—and certainly this Presi- 
dent—deserves better than this. The very 
least we owe to any President is a modi- 
cum of understanding and an assumption 
of his good faith. At the very least, our 
propensities for partisanship and personal 
abuse should stop at the water's edge. In 
the counsels of the world, he is our spokes- 
man. If we cannot uphold him, surely we 
should not undermine him. 

“There are, in all of this, two saving graces: 
while Americans historically have mercilessly 
abused our strongest and greatest Presidents 
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throughout their terms in office, we seldom 
fail to reelect them. 

“And those whom partisan contemporaries 
most bitterly vilify, history most firmly vin- 
dicates. 


“And so it will be, my friends, with Lyndon 
Baines Johnson.” 


From a Clown’s Mouth:a Musical Bid for 
Ratings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BILL NICHOLS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 2, 1967 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, it is al- 
ways a pleasure to read a story about 
someone from your hometown who has 
made good in his chosen profession. My 
hometown of Sylacauga, Ala., is justly 
proud of a young man named Jim 
Nabors, who is probably better known to 
millions of American television viewers 
as Gomer Pyle. 

Recently, Jim was here in Washington 
filming a number of programs, and I had 
the pleasure of having dinner with him. 
The fame and fortune that has come to 
Jim since he went to Hollywood has not 
changed him one bit. 

This story about Jim Nabors in a re- 
cent issue of the National Observer is 
most interesting, and I include it in the 
RECORD: 

GOMER PYLE, BARITONE: From A CLOWN'S 
MOUTH, A MUSICAL BID FOR RATINGS 
(By Daniel Greene) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The character in dress 
blues loafing at one end of the stage hadn't 
modeled for any Marine Corps recruitment 
posters, that was certain. He shoulders 
sagged, and his girth was more conspicuous 
than his chest. He wore his belt so high that 
most of him appeared to be legs. His big, 
dimpled jaw suggested a bowl of butter- 
scotch pudding. Loping, he swung his long 
arms like a scarecrow in a windstorm. 

At a command, the uniformed hayseed 
straigthened up and moved hesitantly, all 
rigidity, toward stage center, His expression 
of wide-eyed idiocy was too much for the TV 
crew recording the event; they broke up. Un- 
smiling, the instigator of thelr guffaws 
planted his big feet, stretched his frame to 
its full 6 feet, 2 inches, and opened his 
mouth. Nobody laughed after that. For the 
next several minutes, the only voice in Con- 
stitution Hall here was a rich, full-throated 
baritone booming The Impossible Dream 
with the forcefulness of an opera soloist. 
Incredibly, it was the same yoice that a mo- 
ment earlier had been drawling hominy- 
grits flapdoodle with the nasal accent of a 
rusty fiddle. 

GOMER'S CONCERT DEBUT 

Hearing that big, smooth voice coming out 
of Gomer Pyle is an extraordinary experience. 
It's an experience that fans of Gomer Pyle— 
USMC will be able to share on Oct, 6, when 
the Leatherneck bumpkin sings seriously for 
the first time on the CBS TV situation com- 
edy. The following week's episode will start 
ua four-part story about Gomer’s winning a 
trip to Washington, D.C., to perform in a 
Navy Relief show, and c with the 
scene filmed at Constitution Hall in the Nov. 
3 episode. To film segments for three of the 
episodes, the Gomer Pyle company recently 
packed up and flew here for a week of shoot- 
ing—the first time it had gone on location 
outside California. 

This will be Pfc. Pyle's concert debut, but 
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not his real-life alter ego's. Jim Nabors, the 
show's multitalented star, has sung and 
danced as a guest performer on TV variety 
series (most recently in the premiere of the 
Carol Burnett Show) and as a star in two 
musical-comedy specials. 

In these appearances, though, he was an 
easygoing Southern boy named Jim Nabors— 
not an easygoing Southern boy named Go- 
mer Pyle. There are noticeable if not glaring 
differences between the two. Both drawl as 
though they never stepped foot outside Syla- 
cauga, Ala., (Jim’s home town), but Gomer’ 
twangy whine and rustic colloquialisms are 
much more extreme than Mr. Nabor's. 
Though both are as friendly as an ol’ hound- 
dog, Mr. Nabors is not, of course, the clod- 
hopper that Gomer is. A 35-year-old graduate 
of the University of Alabama, Jim can look 
almost sophisticated when he gets dolled up 
in a tuxedo—until he opens up with that 
lopsided yokel grin. 

Jim and CBS have tried to keep the two 
identities separate. Gomer Pyle—USMC was 
such a consistently high scorer in national 
viewership ratings that nobody wanted to 
tamper with its formula or its star. Gomer 
Pyle had come to typify a specific type of 
. American—the clumsy, ingenuous innocent 
who manages to win out regularly over the 
adroit opportunists in spite of all his inept- 
ness. Too much exposure of Mr. Nabors’ other 
talent, CBS feared, might confuse Gomer's 
fans and dilute his carefully development 
image. You’re supposed to laugh at and feel 
sorry for a Gomer Pyle—not admire one. 

Midway through the series’ first season, 
Mr. Nabors explained why Gomer's resonant 
baritone wasn't likely to be heard on the 
show. “It wouldn't be in character,” he sald. 
“The audience wouldn't be prepared for it. 
Besides, if the Marine Corps ever discovered 
that Gomer could sing, they'd probably 
transfer him to Special Services. Can you 
imagine how miserable Gomer would be 
without Sergeant Carter?” 


FPRESHEN UP THE PRODUCT 


But after three years of working with the 
same characters and format, any TV produc- 
er gets a yen to freshen up his product. This 
urge is especially strong when his serles be- 
gins to slip in the ratings, which Gomer Pyle 
did last season after two years as one of the 
two of three highest rated series on tele- 
vision. So, for novelty, Gomer was allowed 
to sing this season. The effects of this deci- 
sion won't be known for a while, but the 
show's cast and crew seem edly opti- 
mistic, is not supremely confident that it 
will help things. 

“When Gomer was going through boot 
camp and getting settled in the Marine Corps, 
his voice had no bearing on the sit- 
uations,” notes stocky, gravel voiced Frank 
Sutton, who interrupted a career of playings 
killers and psychotics to become Irascible, 
know-it-all Sergeant Carter: “Now that the 
show is well established, we have more free- 
dom to move away from strictly military sit- 
uations and make use of his singing. We'll 
just have to wait and see if the contrast is 
too startling for the audience.“ 

Nobody is really very worried, however, be- 
cause Jim Nabors has been startling audien- 
ces with the contrast between his manner 
and his singing voice for some time. He has 
always had the Alabama accent, of course, 
but he vows he has never studied singing 
and, in fact, never even sang seriously be- 
fore his TV deput except in his high-school 
glee club, 

After he became a TV film cutter in Los 
Angeles, he started performing in public for 
free. He spent his evenings in a Santa Monica 
bistro called the Horn, juxtaposing operatic 
arias with yokel foolishness. Letting loose 
with Vesti la giubba in a stentorian voice, 
he’d abruptly revert to his singsong twang 
to explain that what he was singing about 
was “some clown fella who wore a painted 
smile but warn't happy a bit. Bill Dana, 
who was then writing for The Steve Allen 
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Show, caught the act one night and invited 
Mr. Nabors to appear on the program. 

Some months later, Andy Griffith went to 
see the same routine and signed its perpe- 
trator to appear in an episode on his half- 
hour situation comedy. Jim played a guileless 
gas station attendant named Gomer Pyle; 
the portrayal was so funny that the charac- 
ter was made a continuing member of the 
cast. In 1964, the company producing The 
Andy Griffith Show transplanted Gomer Pyle 
from the town of Mayberry to Marine Corps 
boot camp and molded a series around him. 

Pfc. Gomer Pyle is a far cry from the 
Leatherneck stereotype John Wayne helped 
forge. But the Corps doesn't seem to mind. 
While the show was in Washington, the 
Marines chauffeured its stars and production 
executives around in Official limousines, pro- 
vided noncoms as extras, and put the Marine 
Corps Band at the program's disposal for 
the Constitution Hall scene. 

“The Marine Corps loves us.“ Mr. Nabors 
remarked during a lull in shooting. “Re- 
cruiters tell us the show helps them. Don't 
as~ me why, but that’s what they say.” 

Neither Gomer nor Jim has changed much 
since they first donned Marine khakis. 
They're still bachelors; they haven't even 
tried to get rid of their accents; and humility 
remains a salient part of their nature. “Sing- 
ing is one of my greatest pleasures in life,” 
confides Mr. Nabors. “I'd rather sing than 
anything else—even act. But I'd never pre- 
sume to sing real opera, because Im not 
equipped for it.” 

And like Gomer, Mr. Nabors has no ilu- 
sions about himself: “I know my limitations. 
I'm not the leading man type. Somebody 
asked me if I thought I was a good actor. I 
said, ‘Gee, I don't know; I’ve only played one 
role.“ 


Howard Miller — Outstanding American of 
Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 2, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one of 
Chicago’s finest citizens, a man known to 
virtually everyone in our great midwest 
metropolis, received an award from the 
Polish Legion of American Veterans on 
September 23. He was cited as the Out- 
standing American of the Year. 

The recipient of this richly deserved 
honor is Howard Miller—Chicago’s fore- 
most commentator. He broadcasts from 
station WIND and Chicagoans of all ages 
listen to him regularly. 

Howard Miller is one of the finest 
Americans I know. He cares about this 
country of ours as few men care—for he 
backs up his words with deeds and with 
Personal acts of good citizenship every 
day of his life. 

His generosity to others, his warmth 
and feeling for those who have endured 
much in their quest for the great bene- 
fits of democracy which many take for 
granted are well known to the people of 
Chicago. 

Attending the dinner for Howard Mil- 
ler on September 23 were Governor Ker- 
ner and prominent Hlinoisians from all 
walks of life. Mr. Miller is a great man in 
an age that desperately needs men of 
courage and wisdom and patience and 
understanding. 


Howard Miller's lifetime is an example 
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to any concerned American who asks 
himself what he, personally, can do to 
make this world of ours a better place to 
live in. I am proud to call him my friend. 
Mr. Speaker, following is a brief news 
clipping describing the award ceremony 
in Chicago on September 23: 
STATE PLAV Names Howarp MILLER 
“OUTSTANDING AMERICAN OF YEAR" 


The Illinois Polish Legion of American 
Veterans, Department of Illinois, has named 
Howard Miller, radio personality, as its “Out- 
standing American of the Year.” 

The plan annually presents an American- 
ism citation to one outstanding citizen of 
the State of Illinois for his or her contribu- 
tion and personal activities and promotions 
of Americanism and the American way of 
life. 

According to the citation, Miller distin- 
guished himself through his educational pro- 
grams broadcast by the Chicago radio sta- 
tion WIND. 

The presentation of the citation will take 
place at the PLAV state headquarters at 3024 
N. Laramie, Chicago, during the Past Com- 
manders and Past Presidents banquet on 
Saturday, September 23, at 6:30 p.m. Alfred 
W. Grajek, the presentation officer, will 
preside. 

Distinguished guests who will be in attend- 
ance to honor Miller are: Governor Otto 
Kerner; Congressman Daniel Rostenkowski; 
Congressman Edward J. Derwinski; Joseph 
Pudlo Jr., National Commander, PLAV. 

Evelyn Rozanski, national president, Ladies 
PLAV Auxiliary; Frank Kapera, PLAV state 
commander; Lottie Walenga, state president, 
PLAV; Mary Przybylo, president, Illinois 
Gold Star Mothers; Arthur Muller, com- 
mander, VFW; Edward Akin, Illinois Vet- 
erans Commission. 

Heading the banquet committee and ar- 
rangements are Thomas Zuwala and Mrs. 
Dorothy Krylowicz. Toastmaster for the oc- 
casion will be Henry Gurga. Frank Kapeta 
is State commander. 

After the banquet there will be a military 
ball, 


Tariff Cuts May Be Painful for Some State 
Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1967 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, Robert 
D. Byrnes, of the Hartford Courant, has 
analyzed closely the way he believes 
recent tariff reductions may affect Con- 
necticut manufacturers and has pub- 
lished his results, I offer the second arti- 
cle of his series of three for the RECORD. 

[From the Hartford (Conn.) Courant, 
Sept. 14, 1967] . 
Tarif Curs May Be PAINFUL FOR SOME 
STATE INDUSTRIES 
(By Robert D. Byrnes) ` 

Wasuincton.—Those who sall out of Noank 
for swordfish and those who work for United 
Aircraft on self-propelled railroad vehicles 
are among thousands of Connecticut workers 
who may feel some effect of the United States 
tariff cuts agreed to in the Kenedy Round 
negotiations at Geneva. So are thousands of 
other workers in most of the major Connect- 
icut industries, Including some, such as the 
ball bearings industry, that have claimed 
injury in the past from present tariff rates 
on imports. The new tariff rates are generally 
half of the present rates and are effective in 
five steps starting next January 1. 
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Both swordfish and self-propelled rallroad 
vehicles are among importa from which the 
tarif will be removed entirely when the 
Kennedy Round is fully effective. The sword- 
fish tarif is now 1 cent a pound for fresh or 
chilled fish ond 0.75c a pound for frozen. 
On self-propelled railroad vehicles the tariff 
ls now 11.5 per cent of the value. Imported 
swordfish in 1965 was valued at $3,780,000. 
Self propelled rail vehicles imported in 1965 
were valued at $1,000. The Commerce Depart. 
ment says there were 104 persons engaged in 
commercial fisheries in Connecticut in 1966, 
but does not give employment figures on 
self-propelled rail vehicles. 

The Office of the Special Representative for 
Trade Negotiations has issued here two vol- 
umes listing the changes that have been 
agreed to at Geneva on some 6,000 separate 
tariff rates now imposed by the United States. 
In most cases the existing tariff is cut by 50 
per cent, 

LOCKS CHANGE 


There are but a few cases where there is 
one tariff schedule and one tariff rate for a 
generally defined product. For locks and pad- 
locks, for example, the OTN report shows 
changes in 12 different tariffs. There are sep- 
arate categories depending on width, and 
whether of cylinder or pin tumbler types, or 
none of these types. In each category the 
tariff rate is a combination of levy by both 
number and value of imports, The most com- 
mon import, $232,000 worth in 1965, is a pad- 
lock not more than 1.5 inches wide. The tariff 
on these is 12 cents a dozen plus 8 per cent 
of the value. The cut is to 6 cents a dozen 
plus 4 per cent of the value. 

In a few cases, including coconut and 
chocolate as raw material for candy, and 
brush bristles, and perhaps some of the steel 
and other metals for fabrication, the tariff 
cuts would appear to benefit Connecticut in- 
dustry which is largely engaged in fabrication 
of products from raw materials procured out- 
side the state. 

The steel and textile Industries nationally 
have led the chorus of protests against the 
Tate reductions. Both are factors in the Con- 
necticut economy, So is the chemical industry 
which is critical of the agreed to cuts and 
strongly opposed removal, by repeal of Amer- 
ican Selling Price, of extra protection, 

The listing of tarif cuts by schedules shows 
Scores of Connecticut products that are open 
to more competition from foreign goods if the 
lowered tariffs are passed along so they are 
Teflected in the retail sales prices. Among 
such products are: 

Bricks (to go on free list), Christmas orna- 
Ments, copper wire, tubes, metal screening, 
thumb tacks, staples, wood screws, bolts and 
nuts, locks and padlocks, hinges, pliers, files, 
Saws, slicers, knives, silver tableware, scis- 
sors (to go on free list), needles, hand tools, 
flexible tubing, non-electric bells, automo- 
bile springs, steam turbines, fuel injection 
pumps, refrigerators, machine tools, postage 
franking machines, adding machines, glass 
working machinery, anti-friction bearings, 
electric hand tools, telephonic apparatus. 
dictating machines, parachutes, spectrom- 
eters, revolution counters, hearing aids, 
clocks, pianos, mattresses, firearms, car- 
tridges, button blanks, common pins, safety 
pins, slide fasteners, blasting fuzes, pencils, 
automobile tires and vacuum bottles. 

In many cases, the product on which the 
tarif has been cut is just one of the items 
manufactured by a company. In some hear- 
ings, the Tarif Commission, or some members 
of it, have taken the position that even if 
foreign competition takes over the domestic 
market on one item, the company has enough 
other profitable products so it won't be seri- 
Ously hurt. The diversification of many com- 
panies also prevents compilation of other 
than approximate totals of the number of 
Connecticut jobs that may be under fire from 
increased imports. Checking Commerce De- 
partment figures on employment by industry 
against the tariff schedules indicates that 
30,000 jobs is a conservative figure. 
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BALL BEARINGS 


One industry where tarif schedules and 
employment figures seem to come close to 
ma is ball and roller bearings manu- 
facture. The Commerce Department lists 24 
firms in Connecticut in this industry. They 
had, in March, 1966, 16,552 employees and a 
first quarter payroll that year of $30,614,000. 
The Anti-Friction Bearing Manufacturers 
Assn., a national trade organization, lists 39 
members, of which 10 are in Connecticut, in- 
cluding Abbott Ball Co., and Hartford Steel 
Ball, Hartford; Fafnir Bearing and Superior 
Steel Ball, New Britain; New Departure, Bris- 
tol, and Torrington Co., To: 

The tariff has been 3.4 cents a pound, plus 
15 per cent of the value, It has been cut 
50 per cent, to 1.7 cents a pound plus 7.5 
per cent ad valorem. Imports in 1965, most- 
ly from Japan and West Germany, were val- 
ued at $30,660,000, an increase from $22,- 
495,000 in 1964, according to the OTN re- 
port. 

While every tariff rate produces its own 
arguments, the ball bearings case seems to be 
& very special one. Several years ago, in the 
face of mounting competition, even under 
the higher tariff rates, the industry applied 
for special relief as an essential part of the 
national defense and asked that imports be 
curbed by either higher tariffs or imposi- 
tion on quotas in order to preserve the de- 
fense base. While this petition was under 
consideration, the Vietnam War started. The 
boom in the business seemed to establish 
the defense connection and the petition of 
special protection was withdrawn on the un- 
derstanding that it cam be resubmitted, if 
desired, at some time in the future. 

There are other Connecticut industries 
whose production is being increased by the 
war and where jobs are not threatened now 
by more foreign competition in the domestic 
market. When the war production ends, at 
least some will find imports have staked 
out a larger part of the domestic market. 
The basic theory of freer trade by lower 
tariffs is that all countries gain. Thus, more 
imports sold in the United States means 
more dollars in other countries to buy goods 
made in the United States. This means there 
will be more jobs in the United States in 
making goods to be sold abroad. 

The third article in this series will dis- 
cuss the gains claimed for United States 
exports under the Kennedy Round. 


Nuclear Compact—A Model of Federal- 
State Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 2, 1967 


* Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the Honor- 
able Nat Welch, Federal representative 
to the Southern Interstate Nuclear 
Board, in Atlanta, Ga., delivered a very 
timely and excellent address to the Nu- 
clear Energy and Space Committee of 
the Southern Governor’s Conference at 
Asheville, N.C., on September 11. 

We are proud of the distinguished and 
outstanding service of Mr. Welch. He is 
one of our country’s most outstanding 
authorities on the peaceful development 
of nuclear energy. I commend to the at- 
tention of my colleagues and to individ- 
uals throughout the Nation who are in- 
terested in the future of nuclear energy 
the timely address of Mr. Welch which 
follows: 
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THE SOUTHERN INTERSTATE NUCLEAR COM- 
Ppact—A Success STORY IN FEDERAL-STATE 
RELATIONS, BY NATHANIEL WELCH, FEDERAL 
REPRESENTATIVE TO THE SOUTHERN INTER- 
STATE NUCLEAR BOARD 
Governor Godwin, Governor Agnew, Gov- 

ernor Smith, Members of the Southern Inter- 

state Nuclear Board and friends. 

It is my pleasure to report that the South- 
ern Interstate Nuclear Board has effective 
working relations with several Federal agen- 
cies, especially the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion with whom we do business on an almost 
day-to-day basis. 

The most recent Annual Report of the 
Atomic Energy Commission has this to say 
about SINB: “The value of interstate com- 
pacts for regional development in the atomic 
energy field has been well demonstrated by 
activities of the 5-year-old Southern Inter- 
state Nuclear Board. Steps were also taken 
by two State Governors’ Conferences to form 
a 13-State Midwest Nuclear Compact, and a 
15-State and Territory Western Interstate 
Agreement.” 

I have chosen to highlight SINB’s role with 
AEC. In addition, SINB has completed or has 
on the drawing boards cooperative programs 
with the Department of Commerce, U.S, Office 
of Education, National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, National Science 
Foundation, and the Public Health Service. 

Two successful projects recently completed 
by SINB are: 

(1) Radiological Health Program Guide 
under contract with the Public Health Serv- 
ice and; (2) International Traffic of Radio- 
active Materials with an AEC grant, This par- 
ticular study is now considered as an author- 
itative document in the nuclear transpor- 
tation feld. 

It took a great deal of foresight on the 
part of the Southern Governors in the late 
fifties to establish the Southern Interstate 
Nuclear Compact. Several of our Board 
Members here today, Dr. J. R. Maxfield of 
Texas, Dr. Lawrence R. Quarles from Vir- 
ginia, and John Breckinridge from Ken- 
tucky, made important contributions in get- 
ting the Compact established. During the 
early sixties, SINB was engaged in important 
activities but it was difficult to show tangible 
results. It is only natural for pragmatic state 
Officials and hard-nosed taxpayers to now 
ask the question: “When is the payoff com- 
ing?” I am pleased to report that the pay- 
off is clearly in sight. 

SINB and AEC initiated at Oak Ridge in 
the summer of 1965 a series of six briefings 
for Southern leaders to apprise them of new 
developments in the nuclear field. The “Nu- 
clear Power Briefing for Utility Executive” in 
January of 1966 was one of the most im- 
portant projects ever undertaken by SINB. 

Governor Smith, Philip Sporn of Amer- 
ican Electric Power Company gave one of 
the principal addresses. D. M. Kammert, Pres- 
ident of Monongahela Power Company was 
an important attendee. 

Governor Agnew, three executives of Balti- 
more Gas and Electric Company participated. 
They were: C. E. Utermohle, W. J. Witte, and 
J. W. Gore, Jr. 

The secret of the Oak Ridge meeting lay 
in the fact that we were able to bring to- 
gether high officials of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and key utility executives who 
had the authority to recommend multi-mil- 
lion dollar expansions for their companies. 

In the last two years, Southern utilitics 
have announced plans to bulld sixteen nu- 
clear reactors with a capacity of over 
13,000,000 kilowatts for a total investment 
of one billion, six hundred forty-five million 
dollars. 

The Decatur Alabama Dally has commented 
editorially: “Many men and organizations 
were responsible for this important progress, 
but certainly the Southern Interstate Nuclear 
Board has played a key role in this impressive 
nuclear power development in the South.” 

Since the SINB Oak Ridge Conference, Vir- 
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ginia Electric and Power Company has an- 
nounced a $200 million project. Governor 
Godwin, as you know, these two nuclear 
reactors will be built on the James River 
near Norfolk. 

Just three weeks ago, Arkansas Power and 
Light announced a $140 million power reactor 
to be bullt near Russellville, Arkansas in the 
immediate future. This project will create: 
(1) $16 million in construction contracts; 
(2) a peak of 500 construction jobs during 
the bullding of the facility; and (3) $14 mil- 
lion for local contracts and materials. I would 
like to make a special point, gentlemen, that 
this project will produce $1,590,000 in state 
and local taxes. . 

Since the Oak Ridge Conference; Duke 
Power Company has announced plans for a 
huge project to be built near Clemson, South 
Carolina which will represent an eventual 
investment of $700,000,000. The project will 
feature three giant nuclear reactors of 834,000 
kilowatts each. One of these reactors will 
generate almost as much electricity as the 
combined capacity of all 30 hydroelectric 
dams on the Duke system. This will be the 
largest single nuclear generating private 
utility complex in the world when completed. 

Congressman William Jennings Bryan Dorn 
in his statement to the Atomic Safety and 
Licensing Board at Walhalla, South Carolina 
two weeks ago stated: “When Keowee-Toxa- 
way is completed, Duke will pay annually to 
the Counties of Pickens and Oconee and to 
the State of South Carolina approximately 
$20 million in taxes. This revenue will pro- 
vide better schools, roads and hospitals." 
Co: an Dorn added: “As a taxpaying 
industry, Keowee-Toxaway, when completed, 
will pay to the Federal government $24 mil- 
lion annually at the present rate.” 

The Oak Ridge Power meeting was followed 
by the SINB-AEC Conference on Nuclear 
Power Fuel Reprocessing” at Augusta last 
May with a recordbreaking attendance. 

To further stimulate the nuclear industry, 
the SINB staff and I were at the AEC Savan- 
nah River Plant last Thursday to confer with 
their officials and to plan our next confer- 
ence on “The Environment and the Sitting of 
Nuclear Plants” for March, 1968. The meeting 
will be for state industrial development di- 
rectors, state health officials, and leaders of 
the nuclear industry. 

In the latter part of next year, we expect 
to have a conference in Oklahoma City on 
“Uranium Ore to Fabricated Fuel.” 

The principal credit for the success of the 
Southern Interstate Nuclear Compart, in my 
opinion, should go to: 

First, the strong and continuing support of 
the Southern Governors, particularly the Nu- 
clear Energy and Space Committee; 

Secondly, Bob Gifford, who in 1960 became 
the first Executive Director. His visible re- 
sources on arrival were a filing cabinet and 
several “IOU's” from states. His able leader- 
ship has brought SINB from a blueprint to a 
success story; and 

Thirdly, our effective and able Board of 28 
distinguished Southerners who serve without 
8 these complicated times, it is mandatory 
for the Federal government and the states to 
work together more cooperatively. The record 
will show that the Southern Interstate Nu- 
clear Compact is playing a creative role in 
advancing this desired objective. 


Brothers Decorated 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 2, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Capt. Alan L. Caldwell and Sp5c. Terry 
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Caldwell, sons of Mr. and Mrs. Leo J. 
Caldwell, of Catonsville, Md., have both 
been decorated for service in Vietnam. 
Alan, pilot of a C-130 transport plane, 
was awarded the Distinguished Flying 
Cross for rescuing a civil engineering 
team from a Vietcong-held position. 
Terry, who served with a 1st Infantry 
Division intelligence unit, was awarded 
the Bronze Star Medal for “meritorious 
achievement” in operations against the 
Vietcong. I commend these young men 
on their courage and congratulate their 
parents for having two outstanding sons. 


Another Look at the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 2, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, on August 
7, 1967, I brought to the attention of the 
House of Representatives a recent article 
in Barron's Weekly, which raised certain 
questions about the conciliation agree- 
ment reached between the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission and 
the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co. At that time, I was concerned 
about the impact of this agreement on 
labor-management relations at the ship- 
yard and on equality of treatment of em- 
ployees without regard to race, religion, 
or national origin. The serious strike 
which took place at Newport News 
— pe to cast a shadow over this agree- 
ment. 


A letter has just been brought to my 
attention which casts an entirely differ- 
ent light on the matter. Mr. Willoughby 
Abner, special assistant to the Director 
of the Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service, has written: 

At no time during the joint sessions con- 
ducted by Federal mediators was the subject 
of race referred to directly or indirectly as a 
causal factor in this dispute. 


Mr. Abner's letter makes clear that 
racial unrest or racial discrimination 
was not relevant to the labor dispute at 


5 News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
0. N 


Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to inform 
my colleagues that the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission was 
blameless in the unfortunate develop- 
ments at Newport News. I would like to 
place in the Recor a copy of the letter 
and attachment submitted by Mr. Wil- 
loughby Abner which makes this fact 
abundantly clear: 

FEDERAL MEDIATION 
AND CONCILIATION SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., August 11, 1967. 
Mr. CHRIS Roccrrson, 
Conciliator, Equal Employment opportunt 
Commission, Washington, D.C. y 

Dear Mr. Roacerson: Following your tele- 
phone call of August 9, 1967, I contacted the 
Director of FMCS Region 2 and the Com- 
missioners of our Service who mediated the 
dispute between the Peninsula Shipbuilders’ 
Association (Union) and the Newport News 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company which 
was settled on July 14, 1967. 


October 2, 1967 
The facts as reported to me are as fol- 
lows: 


1. At no time during the joint sessions 
conducted by Federal mediators was the sub- 
ject of race referred to directly or indirectly 
as a casual factor in this dispute. In fact, 
there was no mention of racial discrimina- 
tion or racial unrest during these joint ses- 
sions. 

2. At no time during any of the separate 
meetings held by mediators with representa- 
tives of the Company was the subject of 
racial discrimination or racial unrest dis- 
cussed or ever referred to. 

3. At no time during any of the separate 
meetings held by the mediators with repre- 
sentatives of the Union was the subject of 
racial discrimination or racial unrest dis- 
cussed or ever referred to. 

4. At no time during the course of the 
mediation of this dispute did the Federal 
mediators involved sense or detect racial un- 
rest or racial discrimination as a factor in 
the dispute. 

As you know, the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service, through its policies, 
regulations and practices, strictly protects 
the confidences of the parties revealed during 
the course of the mediation of a dispute. 
It is possible to give you the above infor- 
mation in this particular case only because 
it Involves subject matter which simply was 
not dealt with at the bargaining table or 
in separate meetings conducted by Fedcral 
mediators, 

Sincerely, 
WILLOUGHBY ABNER, 
Special Assistant to the Director. 

PS—Enclosed is a copy of the Settlement 
Agreement reached by the parties in this 
dispute. 


AGREEMENT, JULY 14, 1967 


1. In view of the PS. A. statement that a 
“concerted refusal to work overtime” by em- 
ployees of the Transportation Department 
did not take place, and the P.S.A, statement 
that it did not condone, support or give 
leadership to any such “concerted refusal to 
work overtime,” the Company will remove 
from the personnel records of Deese, Little 
and Evans the disciplinary action taken 
against them and will pay them for time lost 
as a result of the Company's disciplinary ac- 
tion. Deese, Little and Evans will be paid for 
the two (2) days disciplinary time off after 
this agreement is signed. The Company and 
the P.S.A. agree that a “concerted refusal to 
work overtime” by employees is a violation 
of Article XII of the existing contract be- 
tween the parties. 

The Company and the P. S.A. agree that the 
settlement herein set forth disposes of all 
administrative, legal and contractual] obliga- 
tions of the parties relating to the Company's 
disciplinary action against Deese, Little and 
Evans. 

2. Employees who participated in the strike 
will not be disciplined or retaliated against by 
the Company for such participation, 

The Company and the Union deplore and 
condemn those engaged in acts of violence 
during the strike. 

3. The Company agrees that the “incentive 
problem” shall be given a thorough and ob- 
jective study and affirmative action shall be 
taken where the Vice President and General 
Manager and the Personnel Manager find 
such action is justified. 

4. The Company agrees that where there 
are “rate ceilings” in classifications there 
shall be a thorough and objective study and 
affirmative action shall be taken where the 
Vice President and General Manager and the 
Personnel Manager find such action is jus- 
tified. 

PENINSULA SHIPBUILDERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION, 

L. W. Gavtey, President. 

Newport News SHIPBUILDING & 
Dry Dock Co., 

C. W. Myers, Personnel Manager. 


Sesquicentennial of Death of Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 3, 1967 


Mx. SCOTT. Mr. President, October 15, 

1967, marks the sesquicentennial of the 
death of Thaddeus Kosciuszko, who is 
remembered in America and Poland as a 
national hero and patriot. 

As a student in his native land, he was 
recognized for his innate ability and in- 
tellectual brilliance. Like the founding 
fathers of our American political heri- 
tage, he was nurtured on the classical 
ideals of individual freedom and national 
independence. 

He had the ardent character of a pa- 
triot, a stalwart courage, an eagerness to 
accept responsibility, and a stubborn re- 
fusal to submit to defeat. 

Polish-Americans are justly proud of 
the memory of Thaddeus Kosciuszko. All 
Americans owe honor to the memory of 
this man whose life was dedicated, with 
complete unselfishness and unswerving 
courage, to the cause of liberty for all 
men. 

Thaddeus Kosciuszko led a full and 
meaningful life, of which the written 
account reads much like a story of ad- 
venture. A most colorful, exciting, and 
historically accurate biography in brief 
has been prepared by the Polish-Ameri- 
can Congress. In commemoration of the 
death, 150 years ago, of this great pa- 
triot, I ask unanimous consent that the 
biographical paper be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the paper 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THADDEUS Kosciuszko 

In this first post-millennial year, Poles in 
Poland and abroad will mark the 150th anni- 
versary of the death òf Thaddeus Kosciuszko 
who passed away in Switzerland on Otcober 
15, 1817 after rendering illustrious and en- 
during service to his native land and the 
American Revolution. Thomas Jefferson paid 
eloquent tribute to Koscluszko's greatness 

chen he described him as the purest spirit 
of liberty”. 

Thaddeus Kosciuszko, Poland’s great pa- 
triot and national leader and America’s Revo- 
lutionary War general and aide to Washing- 
ton, was born February 12, 1746, at Siechno- 
wicze, Poland. He passed his early childhood 
on his father’s estate, then attended the 
school of the Piarist Fathers, in Lubleszow, 
from where he went to the Warsaw Oadet 
School, to graduate with highest honors. The 
King of Poland, impressed with Kosciuszko's 

and proven 


After seven years in the leading French 
military schools, he was commissioned a cap- 
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tain in charge of Krakow’s fortifications. But 
under the conditions prevailing in Poland 
shortly after the First Partition, 1772, there 
was little opportunity for his talents; a com- 
mission in the reduced army was to be had 
only by purchase, and Kosciuszko was with- 
out funds. 

Observing no chance to serve his country, 
Kosciuszko again left Poland, pledging his 
share of the parental estate, as security for 
the loan which enabled him to journey to 
Paris. Here the news of the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in America kindled his imagination, 
and he determined to go to the ald of 
America—a Polish knight in the cause of 
liberty. 

KOSCIUSZKO IN AMERICA 

In the summer of 1776, Kosciuszko arrived 
in America at his own initiative and at his 
own expense, Pending the decision of the 
Board of War upon his application, he found 
employment at Philadelphia, in the construc- 
tion of fortifications against the expected at- 
tack by the Delaware. This gained him his 
commission from Congress, October 18, 1776, 
as an eer in the Continental service 
with pay of sixty dollars a month, and the 
rank of colonel, In the spring fo 1777, he 
joined the Northern Army, where his ability 
as an engineer was of invaluable use in the 
campaign against Burgoyne. His fortification 
at Van Schaick and elsewhere, his able 
judgment in the choice of battlegrounds, 
contributed much to the skillful retreats and 
the firm stands of the Continental Army be- 
fore Burgoyne's rash advance. He was ordered 
by General Gates to erect the fortification in 
the defense of Saratoga, and his task was 
accomplished with great brilliancy and speed. 

With justified pride Poles regard the role 
played by their national hero in the victory 
at Saratoga, a victory which won for Amer- 
ica not only a campaign but France's recog- 
nition of her independence. 

FORTIFIED WEST POINT 


For long the question of the defense of 
the Hudson had been of paramount import- 


- ance; the brief respite gained by the defeat 


of Burgoyne rendered this a favorable mo- 
ment to render it impregnable. West Point 
was chosen for its commanding position, and 
its fortification was finally conferred, over 
the head of the French engineer, Radiere, 
upon the Pole. “Mr. Kosciuszko,” wrote Mc- 
Dougall now in command of the Northern 
Army, to Washington, “is esteemed to have 
more practice than Colonel Radiere, and his 
manner of treating the people is more ac- 
ceptable than that of the latter.” Little is 
now left of the fortifications, but the monu- 
ment erected to his memory at West Point by 
American Youth will remain a grateful trib- 
ute forever. That America today can regard 
West Point with pride is, in large measure, 
due to Kosciuszko who first suggested for a 
national military school the spot where it 
now stands. f 
THE SOUTHERN CAMPAIGN 


In the summer of 1780, General Gates re- 
quested Washington to transfer Kosciuszko 
to the South, where the army was now under 
his command. But before the Pole was able 
to reach him, his old friend had been de- 
feated at Camden and deprived of his com- 
mand, General Nathaniel Greene—after 


Washington the finest general in the Conti- , 


nental service—had been appointed his suc- 
cessor. While awaiting Greene's arrival, Kos- 
ciuszko spent some time in Virginia among 
the planters. There he saw the Negroes at 
close quarters and was brought face to face 


with the Negroes in slavery. It was then that, 
with his keen susceptibility to every form of 
human suffering, he acquired that profound 
sympathy for the American Negro which 
seventeen years later was to dictate his part- 
ing testament to the New World. 

Kosciuszko was present through the whole 
campaign of the Carolinas and was regarded 
with strong affection and admiration by 
General Greene. True to his ideals at the 
battle of Eutaw Springs, he restrained a car- 
nage which outraged his feelings, and he is 
said personally to have saved the lives of 
fifty Englishmen, When the campaign 
changed to one of guerrilla warfare, he fought 
as a soldier, not as an engineer. At length 
Charleston fell, And on December 14, 1782, 
the American army entered the town in a 
triumphal procession, in which Kosciuszko 
rode with his fellow-officers, greeted by the 
populace with flowers and cries of “Wel- 
come,” 

Peace soon followed. 

Kosciuszko had fought for six years in the 
American Army. Nathaniel Greene best sums 
up what the Pole had done for America and 
what he had been to his brother-soldiers. 
“Colonel Kosciuszko belonged”—wrote 
Greene“ to the number of my most useful 
and dearest comrades in arms. I can liken to 
nothing his zeal in the public service, and in 
the solution of important problems, nothing 
could have been more helpful than his judg- 
ment, vigilance and diligence. He was fear- 
less of every danger. He never manifested 
desires or claims to himself, and never let 
opportunity pass of calling attention to and 
recommending the merits of others.” Con- 
gress, in 1783, belatedly conferred upon Kos- 
ciuszko the rank of Brigadier-General with 
an acknowledgment of its “high sense of his 
long, faithful, and meritorious service.” 

KOSCIUSZKO RETURNS TO POLAND 


In the fall of 1784 Kosciuszko reached his 
native country. A great wave of effort—a na- 
tion’s magnificent effort to save herself by 
internal reform, which culminated in the 


democratic Constitution of the 3rd of May, 


1791—-was sweeping at that time over Poland. 

After the second partition, in 1792, a fur- 
ther wave of patriotic ardour swept over 
Poland. General Thaadeus Kosciuszko, the 
hero of the American War of Independence, 
hastened to Krakow, summoned the people 
to arms, proclaiming new decrees in favor of 
the peasants. Hosts of peasants armed with 
scythes answered Kosciuszko’s call, On April 
29, 1794, Kosciuszko attacked the Russians 
at Raclawice. Ill disciplined and poorly 
equipped, the peasants took by assault bat- 
teries of Russian field guns and routed the 
enemy. After this battle Kosciuszko wore a 
“Sukmana,” a coat of homespun cloth such 
as the peasants wore, 

Infurlated, Catherine of Russia sent a 
large army to fight Kosciuszko, and at 
Maciejowice in the south of Poland the two 
forces met on the 10th of October. Kosciuszko 
dashed into the thickest of the fight. Three 
horses were killed under him, and bleeding 
from many wounds he was taken prisoner. 
With him fell the independence of Poland, 
and as the poet, Campbell, says “Freedom 
shrieked when Kosciuszko fell.” Kosciuszko 
was cast into a dungeon in Petersburg, and 
only after Catherine's death her successo 
Paul I liberated the Polish hero. A 


KOSCIUSZKO REVISITS AMERICA 


On the 19th of December, 1796, Kosciuszko 
left St. Petersburg with his friend and fellow- 
prisoner Juljan Ursyn Niemcewicz and a 
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fellow officer, Libiszewski, who offered to 
serve the maimed Kosciuszko on his trip to 
America. By way of Stockholm, Gothenburg, 
London and finally Bristol, Kosciuszko and 
his party sailed for Philadelphia on June 18, 
1797. a 

For two months the ship carrying Kosci- 
uszko and his companions tossed on the 
Atlantic, on one occasion near shipwreck. 
They reached tħeir destination on August 18, 
1797. 

Yellow fever prevailed at Philadelphia at 
this time, so Kosciuszko with his poet-friend 
Niemcewicz, journeyed on to New Brunswick, 
the home of General Anthony Walton White. 
Later he proceeded to New York, where he 
was the guest of General Gates at Rose Hill, 
where he remained until September 29, 1797. 
Before leaving New York, he received from 
Congress a grant of five hundred acres in 
recognition of his military services. This 
property was located on the extreme western 
border of the United States military lands, on 
the east side of the Scioto River, in Perry 
Township, Franklin County, Ohio, the site 
of the present City of Columbus. 

After a short visit in Elizabethtown, he 
returned to the home of General White in 
New Brunswick where he remained until 
November 28. Kosciuszko, whose convales- 
cense was slow, spent nearly all his time re- 
clining on a sofa, sketching and painting in 
water color and India ink. From General 
White's home Kosciuszko repaired to Phila- 
delphia and took residence on and Street. 
Bevies of visitors and admirers again sur- 
rounded him, and Kosciuszko drew into great 
intimacy with Thomas Jefferson, at this time 
Secretary of State. Jefferson wrote to Gates: 
“I see Kosciuszko often. He is the purest son 
of liberty among you all that I have ever 
known, the kind of liberty which extends to 
all, not only to the rich,” On January 23, 
1798, Congress authorized the Secretary of 
the Treasury to issue to Kosciuszko a certifi- 
cate of indebtedness of $12,260.54 with in- 
terest at six per cent, from January 7, 1793 
to December 31, 1797. The final settlement 
of the account was made by a payment 
amounting to $15,227.87. 

Some time in March, 1798, a packet of let- 
ters from Europe was handed to Kosciuszko. 
His emotion on reading the contents was so 
strong that, despite his crippled condition, 
he sprang from his couch and stepped with- 
out a helping hand to the middle of the 
room. “I must return at once to Europe,” he 
said with no explanation. Jefferson procured 
his passport to France under the name of 
Thomas Kanberg and with only Jefferson's 
knowledge, with no word either to Niemce- 
wien or to his servant, Stanislaus, for both 
of whom he left a roll of money in his cup- 
board, he sailed for France. Before embark- 
ing at Baltimore he gave Jefferson his power 
of attorney and wrote out the will in which, 
more than half a century before the Civil 
War, the Polish Patriot advanced the cause 
of emancipation: 

KOSCIUSZKO'S WILL 


“I, Thaddeus Kosciuszko, being just in my 
departure from America, do hereby declare 
and direct that should I make no other 
testamentary disposition of my property in 
the United States thereby authorize my 
friend Thomas Jefferson to employ the whole 
thereof in purchasing Negroes from among 
his own as any others and giving them lib- 
erty in my name in giving them an educa- 
tion in trades and otherwise, and in having 
them instructed for their new condition in 
the duties of morality which may make 
them good neighbors, good fathers or 
mothers, husbands or wives and in their 
duties as citizens, teaching them to be de- 
fenders of their liberty and country and of 
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the good order of society and in whatsoever 
may make them happy and useful, and I 
make the said Thomas Jefferson my executor 
of this. 

T. Kosciuszko. 

“5th day of May, 1798.” 

There was difficulty in putting this testa- 
ment into effect as Jefferson was of advanced 
age at the time of Koscluszko's death. It was 
never carried out; but in 1826 the legacy 
went to found the Colored School at Newark, 
the first educational institute for Negrocs in 
the United States and which bore Kosci- 
uszko’s name. 

BACK IN EUROPE 

By the end of June or early in July, 1798, 
Kosciuszko reached Paris. His arrival centered 
upon him the gaze of the whole world. Sym- 
pathy with himself and the Polish cause he 
heard expressed upon all sides. At the news 
of his return the Polish Legions awakened 
to renewed life. He negotiated at length with 
the Government of France for France’s help 
in the restoration of Polish independence. 
This was promised him many times, but his 
cautious request for guarantees was never 
complied with. When Napoleon was pro- 
claimed First Consul, Kosciuszko, mistrust- 
ing him, commenced to withdraw from 
relations with him or his officials. After the 
disastrous expedition of the Polish Legions 
to San Domingo, Kosciuszko severed all rela- 
tions with him. 

Napoleon, in 1806, from Berlin, now sum- 
moned Kosciuszko to assume the leadership 
of the revolting Poles. But the former Polish 
Commander-in-Chief had little faith in the 
fortune of the Emperor and none in his 
promises, He declined to obey the call, and 
remained in Paris. 

In May, 1815, Russia, Austria and Prussia 
signed an agreement for a new partition of 
Poland. An autonomous Kingdom of Poland 
was, it is true, to be formed, with the Tsar 
as King, but it would be but a small part 
of the true Poland. Kosciuszko refused all 
offers of office and honor in the newly par- 
titloned Poland. He felt that his very pres- 
ence even, would lend sanction to the New 
Partition. He chose therefore a voluntary 
exile. Not desiring to live in a Bourbon 
Prance, he settled in Switzerland with his 
devoted friends the Zeltners in Soleure, 

LAST DAYS AND RESTING PLACE 


Here, in serene communion with nature, 
among eternal mountains, in unceasing med- 
itation upon the future of Poland, he spent 
the last two years of his life. And here, on 
the sad autumn evening of October 15, 1817, 
far from his Motherland, though close in 
spirit, among strangers, with not a Polish 
face nor a Polish word to gladden his heart, 
Kosciuszko died. Even in his loneliness he was 
faithful to Poland—her purest soul and the 
greatest of Poles, And his greatness was great- 
est in that it was not his own personal great- 
ness merely; it was the greatness of Poland. 

Kosciuszko's body now rests in the Wawel 
Cathedral in Krakow, where lie Poland’s kings 
and her most honored dead; but his heart is 
in the Polish conquerors: To his f 
three years after his death, the nation raised 
a monument perhaps unique of its kind, 
Outside of Krakow towers the Kosciuszko 
Hill, fashioned by the hands of Polish men, 
women and children, bringing earth from the 
battle-fields where Kosciuszko had fought. 
The act is typical, To this day the name of 
Thaddeus Kosciuszko lives in the hearts of 
the Polish people, not only as the object of 
their profound and passionate love, but as 
the symbol of their dearest national aspira- 
tions. His pictures, his relics, are venerated 
as with the devotion paid to a patron saint. 
Legend and music have gathered about his 
name. 
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Statement in Honor of the German-Ameri- 
can People on the Occasion of German- 
American Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 3, 1967 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 6, 284 years ago, the good ship Con- 
cord docked at Philadelphia, disembark- 
ing the first German settlers in America. 
It was a major event in our national his- 
tory, ushering in the force and the spirit 
of a peopie who have served our coun- 
try's cause to remarkable effect. 

The primary German contribution to 
America is in the form/of human re- 
sources constituting about one-fifth the 
total white population of the United 
States today. Another major contribu- 
tion has been an enduring belief in the 
democratic process. The German Quak- 
ers of Germantown, Pa., immortalized 
themselves by formally protesting the 
existence of Negro slavery in America, in 
1788. Another deed of imperishable fame 
was the position adopted by Peter 
Zenger, a German immigrant and a 
printer and publisher, who gambled ev- 
erything in the process of establishing 
the great American freedom of the press, 
in 1735. Eight years later another Ger- 
man printer, Christopher Saur, published 
the complete Lutheran Bible in the Ger- 
man language. It was the first Bible 
printed in a European language in the 
American Colonies. Another eminent 
German printer and publisher was Henry 
Miller, subsequently the printer of Con- 
gress, who announced the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence, in the form 
of a news release, a day ahead of all other 
newspapers in America. 

Technological improvement in this 
country also has been tied to German 
immigration. The industrial history of 
19th century America reveals the Ger- 
man presence in the forefront. German 
technical schools produced an extraor- 
dinary number of talented students who 
fled the country following the abortive 
revolution of 1848, and settled in Amer- 
ica. Of these, perhaps the best known 
were engineers. John A, Roebling, a Ger- 
man immigrant, built the first great sus- 
pension bridge over the Niagara River, 
and then built the Brooklyn Bridge. 
Charles C. Schneider, also German, built 
the first successful cantilever railroad 
bridge of any considerable size. Gustav 
Lindenthal was the architect of the Hell 
Gate bridge, spanning the Hudson. The 
great tunnel under Virginia City, Nev., 
was constructed by Adolf Sutro. Among 
electrical engineers, the outstanding 
German-Americans were George P. 
Steinmetz and George Westinghouse. 

When American undergraduate col- 
leges began expanding into universities, 
toward the close of the 19th century, 
the German university served as a model. 
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And three of the major churches in 
America were founded by Germans: The 
Lutheran, the German Reformed, and 
the United Brethren. 

The names of outstanding Americans 
of German birth spread out across al- 
most three centuries of American his- 
tory. Those in the limelight of history 
and those in the obscurity of the masses 
of immigrants integrated themselves into 
the rhythm of the new country and did 
their share to help it in the struggle for 
national preeminence. 

Today, all America salutes Americans 
of German heritage. They are, indeed, 
outstanding contributors to our national 
way of life, 


Stupidity at State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 3, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an edito- 
rial entitled “Stupidity at State,” which 
was published in the Daily Progress of 
Charlottesville, Va., on September 27, 
1967. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STUPIDITY AT STATE 

The matter of whether Rhodesian Prime 
Minister Ian Smith will be able to speak at 
the University of Virginia has been an on- 
again, off-again affair but latest information 
is that he will be unable to come to Char- 
lottesville. 

The U.S. State Department, in a monu- 
mental amount of nonsense, has declared 
that Mr. Smith's current Rhodesian passport 
cannot. be honored as it was issued since 
Rhodesia proclaimed its independence. 

If he visits this country, says Foggy Bot- 
tom, he must have a British-issued passport. 
As long as this bit of absurdity remains in 
force it is doubtful if the University will be 
able to have Mr. Smith for a visit. It is not 
known whether Britain would issue a pass- 
Port and we are not likely ever to know since 
Mr. Smith will hardiy ask for one, under 
present conditions. 

It is not known either whether State's ac- 
tion was taken as a snide obeisance to our 
British friends or to prevent Mr. Smith from 
airing his side of the story from-within our 
shores. What matters ls that an unfortunate 
blow has been dealt to the University's highly 
commendable programs of bringing outstand- 
ing speakers to the Grounds during the school 
year, permitting students and the public to 
get first hand information from those repre- 
senting all sides of many questions. Mr. Smith 
would have been a prize plum indeed. 

Hope for Mr. Smith's appearance should 
not be lost, however. There must be a pos- 
sibility that someone high in the State De- 
partment will recognize the utter stupidity 
of the position on Mr. Smith and rescind the 
passport restrictions. 

We hope that the Student Legal Forum at 
the University, which started the negotiations 
to bring Mr. Smith here, will launch an effort 
to bring light to the State Department, whose 
position at this stage can only be called dis- 
graceful. 
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Evins Bill To Strengthen Smalltown 
America Gets Small Business Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 2, 1967 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, a few 
months ago, our distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Tennessee, Repre- 
sentative Jor L. Evins, chairman of the 
House Small Business Committee, intro- 
duced a bill, H.R. 9060, designed to create 
employment opportunities in smaller 
cities throughout the country. The bill 
provides a tax incentive—a reward—to 
induce private industry to establish new 
plants in smaller communities. The re- 
sult, therefore, would not only help revive 
the lagging economy of some of our 
smaller towns but would also alleviate 
the oppressive problems confronting the 
large metropolitan cities. 


Recently, the National Federation of 
Independent Business, an organization 
enjoying a membership of approximately 
250,000 small business concerns, asked 
their members if they favored enactment 
of this bill. A good substantial majority 
expressed approval. 

The National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business released a press statement 
at the time this vote was announced, and 
under unanimous consent I insert this 
press release in the Appendix of the 
Recorp as follows: 

Press RELEASE, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 

INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, Inc. 

While big city mayors, perhaps under- 
standingly so, and big city-oriented sociolo- 
gists clamor for billions in Federal funds to 
solve every problem from rat extermination 
to jobs for idle teenagers, Congressman Joe 
Evins, Tennessee, Chairman of the House 
Small Business Committee proposes a no- 
cost solution based on furnishing private en- 
terprise incentives. 

It is this latter approach that the nation's 
independent business proprietors support. In 
a nationwide poll just concluded by the Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Business, 
the vote in favor of the Evins’ proposal is a 
majority of 63 per cent, with 29 per cent op- 
posed, and 8 per cent undecided. 

The heavily endorsed Evins bill, which has 
since been duplicated by similar bills intro- 
duced by other mmbers of the House Busi- 
ness Committee would encourage the eco- 
nomic development of rural and sub-metro- 
politan America by offering special tax in- 
centives to new business enterprise. 

After long study of the problem, the House 
Small Business Committee concluded that 
not only the present problem, but also a con- 
tinually growing problem of the big cities 
is the migrations into these congested cen- 
ters from the outlying areas by people who 
are unable to find employment in their 
home areas. The result being that the cities 
are overloaded with unskilled and semi- 
skilled unemployed futilely seeking work in 
metropolitan areas that are becoming more 
and more technologically sophisticated. 

The bill would give an additional 7 per- 
cent tax credit on the cost of machinery and 
equipment for enterprises which open up 
in areas declared to be short of jobs, pro- 
vided that such enterprises employ at least 
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20 persons, of whom at least half shall be 
from the area of location. 

To prevent an established firm from tak- 
ing advantage of this Incentive, the bill also 
provides that the incentives shall not be 
available to any enterprise that diminishes 
its operations, or reduces employment in an 
already established location. In other words, 
the gain in new jobs must be a net gain. 

Special tax provisions over a five-year pe- 
riod are also provided for the cost of plant 
and real estate and also tax allowances for 
training workers. 

No appropriation of tax money is called 
for in the bill. Capital investment needed 
to provide jobs and reverse the migration 
to the big cities would be provided by pri- 
vate enterprise assured of partial tax for- 
giveness during the critical early years of 
getting an enterprise off to a sound start. 

Although there has long been recognition 
that the national industry and commerce is 
too heavily concentrated in the big metro- 
politan areas, this is the first time that a no- 
cost solution to the problem of decentraliz- 
ing the economic structure has been ad- 
vanced. 

Federation researchers are also inclined to 
believe that with a proper understanding, 
the measure will pick up support from 
farmers growing increasingly bitter over their 
returns in ratio to the prices consumers pay 
for their products. : 

They point out that as the costs of trans- 
portation and transportation labor increases, 
the costs of food distribution steadily climb, 
raising not only prices to the consumer, but 
also cutting down the farmers’ share of the 
food dollar, More equitable distribution of 
job opportunities bringing people closer to 
the sources of food supply will shorten the 
distances from farm to consumer, and thus 
make reductions possible in the overall costs 
of food distribution, 


House-Senate Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 3, 1967 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, we ap- 
proach a most critical period in our 
legislative process, that of House-Senate 
conferences, which will consider appro- 
priations bills vitally affecting the urban 
health and growth of this land. 

I include in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Philadelphia Inquirer of Sep- 
tember 22, reflecting the sober concern 
with which the deliberations of that con- 
ference committee will be viewed 
throughout the land; 

To Hovuse-SENATE CONFERENCE 

There is no doubt that the Johnson Ad- 
ministration won a substantial victory in 
the Senate with votes of approval for an 
appropriations bill that includes funds for 
the model cities and rent supplement pro- 
grams. However, supporters of these proposals 
should not celebrate prematurely, 

It is, at this point, a conditional and an 
Incomplete victory. 

The appropriations bill now goes to a joint 
House-Senate conference committee—where 
hard bargaining is in prospect, along with 
some horse-trading, perhaps. 

Insofar as the model cities program is 
concerned, the Administration asked for 
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$662,000,000. The House approved $237,000,- 
000 and the Senate raised this to $537,000,000. 
A simple exercise in arithmetic will show 
that the Administration would get less than 
6 percent of its request if the House and 
Senate split their difference down the mid- 
dle, which is what very often happens in 
joint conference Committees. ; 

The Senate voted the full $40,000,000 asked 
by the Administration for rent supplements 
but the House voted no funds at all for this 
program. If a midway compromise point is 
reached in conference committee, the Ad- 
ministration would get only half of what it 
sought. 

It is widely believed that the Administra- 
tion habitually asks Congress for more than 
it expects to get—and more than Is needed 
to fulfill program commitments. When 
viewed in this perspective, the Administra- 
tion's chances of coming out rather well in 
the model cities and rent supplement pro- 
posals may not be so bad. 

There is this to consider, though. The rent 
supplement scheme is the more controver- 
sial of the two programs, Opponents may try 
to kill the rent supplement plan in confer- 
ence committee by agreeing, in return, to 
support a substantial appropriation for 
model cities, 


Roosevelt-Kennedy Memorial Dinner 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 3, 1967 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, in an ad- 
dress at Medford, Oreg., last Saturday, 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville Free- 
man helped Oregonians commemorate 
two great Democratic Presidents— 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and John F. 
Kennedy. 

During this time of domestic crisis and 
foreign trial, it is well for us to recall 
some of the major achievements of the 
past 6 years. Secretary Freeman has not 
only done this, but has repeated the 
pledge of the Democratic Party to work 
to resolve the problems of rural America. 

I commend the Secretary's remarks to 
my colleagues: 

ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE ORVILLE 
L. FREEMAN AT A ROOSEVELT-KENNEDY 
MEMORIAL DINNER IN MEDFORD, OREG., 8 P.M., 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1967 
Tonight we meet to honor the memory and 

the accomplishments of two great Demo- 

cratic Presidents—Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
and John F. Kennedy. 

But it Is not my purpose to eulogize the 
man who taught us that all we had to fear 
was fear itself and the man who inspired this 
country to get moving again. 

Their deeds do not need eulogy. They are 
inscribed in the annals for all time to come. 

I grew up in Franklin Rosevelt's time and 
he was my hero. I served in John Kennedy’s 
Administration. And he was my hero, too. My 
memories, my respect, my deep affection for 
both will never die, 

Franklin Roosevelt and John Kennedy 
shared many attributes, and not the least 
of these was their deep concern for a con- 
tinuity of responsibility, a concern that 
progress be a steady procession, unmarked by 
backward steps. 

So tonight I want to address myself to the 
matter of continued responsibility and steady 
progress, for this is what I think the two 
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men we honor tonight would want me to 
talk about. Their attention, too, was focused 
on the present and the future... and only 
rarely on the past. 

Now I am told that there are some Repub- 
licans in the audience this evening. I trust 
they will not be too uncomfortable. My pur- 
pose will not be to embarrass them .. but it 
will be to convert them. The Democratic 
party, you know, keep a candle in the window 
for all reprentent wanderers, 

This year marks the 175th year of the 
founding of the Democratic party, and per- 
haps it Is in order, tonight, to say a few 
words about our party—about how it began— 
about how and upon what it grew. 

It began as the Republican party, as most 
of you know, but in those days the word 
Republican carried a different connotation 
than it does today. Specifically, the party 
called itself Republican to distinguish itself 
from the Monarchist party. 

Later it became the Democratic-Republi- 
can party, but as if this incongrulty were 
too much to bear, it divested itself of both 
hyphen and Republican in the 1830's and 
became the Democratic party. 

From that time to now, the Democratic 
party has been distinguished by two char- 
acteristics, both of them described by Thom- 
as Jefferson in this statement: 

“No maxim,” Jefferson said, “can be laid 
down as being wise and expedient for all 
times and circumstances. The maxim to be 
applied to a concrete case must depend on 
the circumstances which shall then govern.” 

Was everything, then, changeable? 

Ves,“ said Jefferson, “everything except 
the inherent, unalienable rights of man.” 

A pragmatism dedicated to respecting and 
best serving the unalienable rights of 
man... this is the philosophy and the 
modus operand! of the Democratic party. 
And this is the secret of its historica) suc- 
cess. 

In a phrase, the Democratic party has 
been, is, and will continue to be the party 
of concern, compassion, courage and 
continuity. The party of Yesterday. The 
party of Today. The party of Tomorrow. 

It is my purpose tonight to inspire you to 
go out and tell the story of how the Admin- 
istration of Lyndon Baines Johnson has kept 
faith with the people—and enhanced the 
great traditions of the party of Franklin 
Roosevelt, Harry Truman and John Fitzger- 
ald Kennedy. 

We've got the oldest and the greatest po- 
litical party of all time. We represent a party 
that in the past seyen years has written a 
record of accomplishment and progress un- 
matched in the annals of government in any 
country of the world, 

And we have a President who will go down 
in history as one of the most courageous, 
humanitarian, imaginative and resourceful 
leaders this nation has ever known. 

And yet, with all this going for us, there 
are too darned many Democrats going 
around these days wearing a hangdog look 
and an apologetic air! 

Well, I'm here tonight to tell them to wipe 
it off! To stand tall and walk proud—because 
they've got every right to stand tall and 
walk proud, 

Let me tell you right now that whatever 
political troubles the Democratic party is 
experiencing are in large part a direct—and 
tronio result of the successes we've had in 
building the foundations of Lyndon John- 
son’s Great Society on John Kennedy's New 
Frontier. 

Why? Because so much has been done, so 
much progress has been made in so short a 
time that perhaps the people of this coun- 
try have come to expect too much too soon. 

A rising tide of expectations—a tide drawn 
by the moon and the sun of seven years of 
prosperity and performance—has not yet 
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washed ashore the full realization of those 
expectations. 

But worst of all, we're letting the opposi- 
tion use the resulting frustrations to their 
own advantage. We're letting them smoke- 
screen the very real, dramatic, record-setting 
progress that has been made since 1960 and 
detract attention from their own record of 
obstructionism and negativism. And it’s gone 
on long enough! " 

Let me ask my fellow Democrats some 
questions: 

Are you ashamed of the greatest seven 
years of economic and social advance this 
nation has ever seen? 

Are you ashamed of a gross national prod- 
uct 50 percent greater than it was in 1960? 

Are you ashamed of the 7½ million new 
jobs created in the Kennedy and Johnson 
Administrations? 

Are you ashamed of a three percent drop 
in the unemployment rate? 

Are you ashamed that personal income has 
jumped $180 billion, that you and your fel- 
low citizens have $40 billion more to spend 
today than you had last year at this time? 

Are you ashamed that corporate profits, 
ajter taxes, have doubled in the last seven 
years? 3 

Are you ashamed that net per farm in- 
come jumped 70 percent from the beginning 
of 1961 to the close of 1966? 

Are you ashamed that there is 25 percent 
less poverty in this country today than there 
was in 1960? 

Are you ashamed that more progress, in 
less time, has been made in ending discrim- 
ination and righting the wrongs of two cen- 
turies than in any other era in history? 

Are you ashamed of the record advance in 
aid to education? 

Are you ashamed of Medicare, and what it 
has done to lighten the worries of our 
elderly? 

Are you ashamed of the efforts this Ad- 
ministration is making to restore sociological 
health to our cities and economic vigor to 
our countryside? 

Are you ashamed of the landmark legisla- 
tion of the past seven years: Voting Rights, 
Elementary and Secondary Education, Higher 
Education, Peace Corps, Nuclear Test Ban, 
Alliance for Progress, Model Cities, Rent Sup- 
plements, Minimum Wage, establishment of 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment and the Department of Transpor- 
tation, a host of anti-poverty measures, the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1965, Food for 
Freedom? 

Are you ashamed that while 90 percent of 
the Republicans in Congress were voting 
against increased funds for education, build- 
ing programs to reduce unemployment, find- 
ing ways to combat sickness, poverty and 
ignorance .., 90 percent of the Democrats 
in Congress were voting for these measures? 

Are you ashamed that your party put that 
legislation on the books and that that legis- 
lation was directly responsible for the re- 
markable progress of the past seven years? 

Of course you aren't, 

But you hear grumbling. And you hear 
complaints. And you hear criticism, And it 
disturbs you. 

Don't let it. Remember, because our party 
and our Administration have done so much 
in such an incredibly short time, people have 
come to expect even more. 

And they should! 

This nation was bullt on the groundswell 
of rising expectations ...and so was the 
Democratic party. 

Iam proud that our party—like the Man 
of LaMancha—fights unbeatable foes and 
tries to right unrightable wrongs and dreams 
impossible dreams. .. for humanity’s vic- 
tory lies not in realizing all that is expected, 
it lies in the trying. 

Let them call us Quixotic dreamers. The 
dreamers get more done than those who 
merely sleep! 
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Robert Browning said it: 

„ „ „ @ man's reach should 
grasp. 

Or what's a heaven for?” 

The earthly heaven we seek will always lie 
beyond our grasp... but the extent. to 
which we exert ourselves to reach the un- 
attainable will determine the possible. 

We have not made all the progress we 
wanted to make in the last seven years. We've 
made mistakes. We've goofed on occasion. 
But we tried. And we continue to try. 

And while we try, the opposition contents 
itself by denouncing and decrying, delaying 
and destroying, carping and criticizing, and 
nullifying and nay-saying. 

And in few places is this more evident than 
in agriculture. 

Let me preface my remarks by emphasizing 
as strong?y as I can that we have not been 
able to salve all of agriculture’s problems. 
Perhaps they never will be completely solved. 

And let me say for the record that I am 
not satisfied, nor is the President satisfied, 
with our progress—remarkabie though it has 
been in the last seven years. 

How could we say we're satisfied as long as 
farmers still earn only two-thirds what city 
people earn, are still caught in the painful 
crunch of the cost-price squeeze? 

Moreover, after a record income year in 
1966 farmers have seen prices soften this 
year in the face of temporary oversupplies. 
III have more to say about that in a minute, 

But these blemishes and disappointments 
cannot, and should not, obscure the record 
Of advances made since 1961, nor dull the 
hope that further progress can be made. 

Let's examine the record of just what has 
happened since the Democratic party 
regained the White House in 1960. 

In the dreury eight years that preceded 
this happy event, farm income dropped 17 
Percent; grain surpluses piled up into 
mountains, crushing farm prices and flatten- 
ing taxpayers’ wallets; and the Commodity 
Credit Corporation investment in farm 
Commodities rose to more than $8 billion. 

In 1960 we had 2 billion bushels of corn 
In storage, enough grain sorghum to last 
à year and a half, and enough wheat to meet 
domestic needs for more than two years. 
We had so much surplus we were running 
Out of storage space . . and the farm out- 
look was as bleak as it could be. 

But then, in 1961, things started to hap- 
Pen. Early that year an emergency feed grain 
bill set up a voluntary program that provided 
acreage reduction and price support for corn 
and grain sorghum. This program author- 
ized payments to farmers. for diverting feed 
Brain acreage to soll conserving uses. 

This was the first of the recovery measures. 
Had it not come when it did, feed grain 
Stocks would have grown another 300 to 400 
million bushels within the year. 

But it was passed, and it was passed by 
Democratic votes. and it set the stage 
for four more gruelling fights to put four 
More great farm acts on the books: the Food 
and Agriculture Act of 1962, the Voluntary 
Feed Grains Bill of 1963, the Wheat-Cotton 
Bill of 1964, and—finally—the great Food 
and Agriculture Act of 1965... great because 
it gave us the wheat, cotton, woo! and feed 
grains commodity programs, milk quotas and 
Acreage retirement provisions so necessary 
to round the corner from gloom to promise. 

Now .. . what's happened since? 

First of all, those mountains of surplus 
are gone, No more do they plague farmers 
and taxpayers. The CCC investment in com- 
Modities is now below 63.4 billion, the low- 
est level since 1953 and less than half the 
More than $8 billion peak. Feed grains and 
Wheat—which once made up over 65 percent 
Of the investment total—are now less than 
30 percent. 

And—Republican charges of “grain-dump- 
ing” notwithstanding—these surpluses of the 


exceed his 
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Fifties were worked off without depressing 
farm prices. 

While this was happening, farm income 
was climbing steadily. By 1966, net farm in- 
come had climbed 40 percent and stood at 
the second highest mark in history. And gross 
jarm income and net per farm income set all 
time records last year ...the latter climbing 
70 percent in six years. 

Now statistics are cold consolation for those 
who haye not shared in this upward income 
thrust. I know that. But to measure economic 
progress we have to deal with numbers and 
averages. They're the only tools we have. 

At the same time, I am deeply concerned— 
and the President is deeply concerned— 
about those areas, those States—including 
your own—where farm income progress has 
not kept pace with the national advance. 
An impersonal set of statistics is one thing. 
A Uving. breathing, suffering farm family is 
another. No one is more aware of this than 
the President. 

But we have made progress, and there’s no 
denying it. And there's no denying that the 
legislation put on the books by Democrats 
was the legislation that enabled us to get 
rid of surpluses, strengthen prices, increase 
income and set farm export records. In the 
last fiscal year, farm exports climbed to $6.7 
billion, 44 percent higher than the 1960 level. 
This fiscal year we'll hit $6.8 billion, despite 
less tonnage in some commodities and 
tougher competition abroad. We now have 
over 90 percent of the world soybean trade, 
almost half the world feed grain trade, and 
about 37 percent of the world wheat trade. 
And our dollar sales overseas are going up 
with each passing year. 

That's the record of progress in agriculture 
since 1960. And here's how the opposition 
contributed to that record. Of the possible 
1,576 Republican votes for the five great 
farm bills that produced this progress, House 
Republicans voted No 1,494 times! And Sen- 
ate Republicans voted No by a margin of 
better than 2 to 1. 

And the nay-sayers are still at it. 

They're footdragging on two new concepts 
for continued farm progress and playing 
footsie with a méasure that promises farm 
disaster. 

After the bumper income year in 1966, this 
year we've had a little setback. That old 
bugaboo of overproduction has resulted in 
temporary supply gluts that have pushed 
prices down. 

When the effort is to bring production in 
on a supply target, slight weather variations 
can mean a difference of millions of bushels 
in the total crop, This year excellent growing 
conditions in many areas have resulted in 
bumper crops. We expect a feed grain crop 
12 percent above last year, a wheat crop 14 
percent bigger than a year ago, and a billlon 
bushel soybean crop for the first time. 

This temporary glut—not a surplus—will 
require restraint on the part of farmers on 
the quantities of a commodity they move 
into the market at one time. z 

There are a number of things to help them 
avoid panic selling for too-low prices. The 
price-support program helps in the holding 
process. With a reseal program for onfarm 
and warehouse storage, farmers can hold on 
to thelr products and make the market work 
for them, rather than against them. Price 
supports and payments strengthen their 
holding power, and direct and diversionary 
payments make it possible for them to com- 
pete in world markets and, at the same time, 
maintain their income, 

And just two weeks ago the President 
authorized me to open negotiations with a 
number of countries for the additional sale 
of our wheat and feed grains. These com- 
moditles will be sold under the Public Law 
480 plan. and foreign countries will use their 
own. currency to buy our grains. 

This will mean the sale of hundreds of 
thousands of tons of wheat and feed grains 
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and vegetable oll, and is certain to have a 
healthy effect on farm prices. 

But... we need still another tool to 
keep prices strong in the face of temporary 
oversupplies. We need a strategic reserve bill 
of the kind that Congressman Graham Pur- 
cell has introduced. Not only would this bill 
permit the storing of a strategic reserve of 
grain to insure against a critical drawdown 
in an emergency or a bad crop year —it would 
also bolster farm prices. 

But despite the obvious need for such 
legislation, the Republicans in Congress are 
trying to hamstring this bill with attempts 
to attach impossibly restrictive provisions 
to It. 

I am appealing to farmers everywhere to 
tell their Congressmen how much they 
want—and need—the Purcell Bill, 

Such a bill, coupled with the current com- 
modity programs, would do much to stabilize 
the prices of the basic commodities. But, 
there still remains the problem of balancing 
supply and demand in those non-storable 
commodities not covered by programs. And 
60 percent of. our farmers’ cash receipts 
come from the sale of those non-program 
commodities. In these commodities, the 
farmer is at the mercy of the market. There 
simply isn't very much—under present law— 
that the government can do. 

What else can be done, then? Well, for the 
past six months I've been engaged in a con- 
tinuing dialogue with farmers and farm 
leaders about an idea whose time has 
come—farmer bargaining—as one means to 
strengthen the farmers’ muscle in the mar- 
ket place. 

Interest and consensus are building rap- 
idly. The idea is catching hold everywhere, 
and now we're considering possible legisla- 
tion to give the farmer legal sanction to 
bargain effectively. Without this sanction, 
farm bargaining power remains just a 
phrase. 

The approach could take several forms. 
One could be a National Farm Bargaining 
Board. Under this, producers could request 
the board to call elections and certify bar- 
gaining agents for farmers to negotiate with 
buyers. Another could be the broadening of 
the present system of marketing orders to 
include new commodities and new concepts. 

Under either system, producers would thus 
have at least some power to determine their 
own prices. 

But despite the excitement and the 
enthusiasm this concept is spurring in farm 
circles, I have yet to hear one Republican 
leader—in or out of the Congress—utter a 
single word of support for it. = 

But this, again, shouldn't surprise us. 
Farm bargaining is a positive idea . and 
Republicans instinctively gravitate toward 
the negative just as they appear to be 
doing now in the case of a bill introduced 
by Tom Curtis, a powerful city Republican 
Congressman from Missouri. 

The Curtis Bill is called a farm bill. In 
truth, it ought to be called a banker's bill. 

I say this because the Curtis Bill would 
change the crop loan program by authorizing 
only private lending agencies to make re- 
course loans. The non-recourse CCC com- 
modity loan program has long been one of 
the cornerstones of the farm programs. In 
the last 10 years, farmers have put a total 
of 3,916 million bushels of corn, 1,603 million 
bushels of grain sorghum, and 2,698 million 
bushels of wheat under non-recourse CCC 
loans, These non-recourse loans permitted a 
farmer to avoid dumping his crops on the 
market at harvest time. He could use the 
loan as a price support with the knowledge 
that should the market price fall below the 
loan level, he could deliver the crop in full 
satisfaction of the loan and not be subject 
to any legal deficiency Judgment. 

But the Curtis Bill would require the 
farmer to repay the loan on or before the 
maturity date, plus interest. The bill does 
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provide for purchases by lending agencies, 
true, but how many private lending agencies 
have facilities for storage or are likely to 
want to pay the costs for commercial stor- 
age? And how many banks charters authorize 
such action? 

Let no farmer delude himself about the 
real purpose of this bill. It has the support 
of the Farm Bureau ... and the tacit ap- 
proval of the Republican party. And this is 
exactly what Farm Bureau President Charles 
Shuman said about it: 

“We are supporting a bill (the Curtis Bill) 
in the Congress which would eliminate the 
feed grain and the wheat control and sub- 
sidy plan immediately.” 

Could it be any clearer than that? And 
how long do you suppose cotton, tobacco, 
peanut, and rice programs would last once 
the wheat and feed grain programs were 
eliminated? 

I hope our farmers realize how this would 
hurt them. Our studies and our consulta- 
tions with agricultural economists in a 
number of land-grant colleges indicate that 
in the absence of these programs net farm 
income might well fall by a third ... or 
some $5 billion below the 1966 level of $16.4 
billion! 

With these programs, wheat receipts have 
climbed $500 million over what they were in 
1960, and feed grain receipts have soared 
$2.1 billion. 

The Curtis Bill has been introduced. I 
think it’s time for Republicans to stand up 
and be counted. Are they for this bill? Do 
they want to get rid of farm programs? Do 
they want to plunge agriculture back into 
the depths of the Dismal Fifties? 

If that's what they want, let them say it. 


We'll stand on our record .. not just for 
the past seven years, but for the past 57 
years! 


That record will show, my friends, that 
every single time since 1910 that a Democrat 
has succeeded a Republican in the White 
House farm prices and farm income have 
gone up. And every single time that a Re- 
publican has succeeded a Democrat in the 
White House farm prices and farm income 
have gone down! 

And now, in closing, let me examine an- 
other phase of progress in rural America, a 
record of rural areas development that has 
also been written under the Kennedy and 
Johnson Administrations. 

It is fast becoming apparent to millions 
of Americans that unless we restore across- 
the-board vitality to rural America we'll 
never stem the tide of migration to the big 
cities, 

With each passing year, more than half 
a million Americans move from the country- 
side to the city . . . a move which simul- 
taneously drains human resources from rural 
America and jams more bodies into big cities 
already all but overcome by the problem of 
too many people for too little space. 

There seems little doubt that much of 
the social unrest of the cities is brought on 
by human friction—congestion and frustra- 
tion—and that this congestion and frustra- 
tion is being compounded by the continuing 
influx of rural migrants. 

The challenge, then, is to restore economic 
vitality to the towns and the small and 
medium size cities in order to create enough 
opportunity to keep people there.. and 
out of the big cities. 

Industrial, recreation and service indus- 
tries will come to rural America, if we work 
at it, and they will provide the economic 
backbone for jobs, new tax income, new 
business, and the social benefits that peo- 
ple want and need, 

These things just don't find their way to 
a community. They can't be bestowed by a 
benevolent government. They don’t just hap- 
pen. They are the product of dynamic local 
leadership, working with determined local 
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citizens, and using every tool—public and 
private—that is adaptable to the task. 

In the past few months I have visited a 
number of states to see, first hand, how this 
partnership of people with their governments 
is working with respect to creating a rural 
renaissance. I can report to you that it's 
working well in many places and not very 
well in others. But the tide is running our 
way. There is positive and dynamic action in 
enough places—including your own state— 
to convince me that rural America is stirring 
once again. 

People who fled jobless to the big cities a 
few years ago are actually returning to the 
countryside, because this is where they want 
to live, and this is where they can get jobs 
again. 

I won't try to tick off all the things the 
Johnson Administration is trying to do to 
bring about this revitalization of the coun- 
tryside, but I will tell you what the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture alone is doing to bring 
the facilities, preserve and enhance the re- 
sources, that rural America must have to 
enjoy parity of opportunity and the ameni- 
ties of life. 

This fiscal year we will make 1,500 water 
system loans, 320 sewer system loans, 600 
water and sewer planning grants, add an- 
other 100,000 rural telephones and provide 
electricity for another 150,000 rural Amer- 
icans. 

We will help rural Americans obtain 4,000 
moderate cost houses, bulld or repair 47,089 
low to moderate cost houses, 12,274 farm 
labor housing units and 2,230 rental units. 

We'll make 243 more recreation association 
loans and we'll add another 13 Resource Con- 
servation and Development Districts to the 
21 we already have. We'll add 11 more new 
constructions for flood prevention and add 
hundreds of additional Watershed Protection 
projects. There are 68 project plans com- 
pleted, 702 under construction and a total of 
817 approved for operation. 

This past fiscal year we added 219 new 
recreational sites, bringing the total to 9,500, 
and we reforested 116,468 acres and improved 
194,906 acres of timber land. 

For Oregonians, with their understand- 
able preoccupation with forest lands, other 
natural resources, and outdoor recreation, 
these latter statistics should have particular 
significance. 

As ardent conservationists, Oregonians 
should know, too, that under President 
Johnson the Congress has passed more con- 
servation measures than any other Congress 
in history . . including Highway Beautifica- 
tion, the Land and Water Conservation 
Pund, the Water Pollution Control Act, the 
Clean Air Act Amendment, the Small Water- 
shed under Public Law 566, and 
authorization for Resource Conservation and 
Development. 

Laws aren't everything, of course. The laws 
of the 1900’s and the 1930's would not have 
succeeded without the wise administration 
of two great Presidents—both named Roose- 
velt. 

Today, another great conservationist Presi- 
dent is in the White House and his First 
Lady is the nation’s leading advocate of nat- 
ural beauty. Like the two Roosevelts, Lyn- 
don Johnson is focusing national attention 
on conservation because he believes in it... 
and because he understands it. 

And ... like Franklin Roosevelt and John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy .. this great President 
believes in the people because he understands 
the people. 

He gives a brave heart to their aspira- 
tions .. . he gives a sad heart to their frus- 


trations .. he gives a glad heart to their 
Great Expectations. 
For he, too, dreams the Impossible 


Dream. to wine the Possible Dream for the 
people. 


October 3, 1967 


Billion in Insurance Aid Didn’t Turn 
L. B. J.’s Head 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 3, 1967 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, President 
Jonson's patient, continuing effort to 
involve “the inventive genius of private 
industry” in the task of rehabilitating 
the cities’ slums is paying dividends. The 
major insurance companies are coming 
into the field with a fund of $1 billion to 
be invested in decent housing for the 
poor. The Newark Sunday News, of Sep- 
tember 17, discussed *t ese developments 
in an article entitled “Billion in Insur- 
ance Aid Didn't Turn L. B. J.’s Head.” I 
think it will interest the Members of 
the House, and I include the article in 
the Recorp: 

BILLION IN INSURANCE Ato Drox 'r TURN 

L. B. J's HEAD 
(By William May) 

WASHINGTON.—President Johnson seems 

to be operating these days under the Satchel 


Paige adage: “Never look back, somebody may 


sbe gaining on you.“ 

In the face of criticism that shows no signs 
of abating, Johnson is pushing ahead with 
the same foreign and domestic policies he 
espoused at the start of his first full term in 
the White House. 

Some of the President's supporters are get- 
ting worried about the stepped-up bombing 
raids of the port of Haiphong in North Viet- 
nam. There were printed reports that the 
targets were hit over the objections of De- 
fense Secretary McNamara. 

The implication was that Johnson had 
given in to the congressional hawks and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in escalating the war in 
Vietnam. 

But the White House maintains that U.S. 
policy towards Vietnam is unchanged and 
that the President is holding a middle course 
between those who want a major step-up in 
the bombing and those who want to pull out 
of Vietnam. 

The Johnson position is that the heavier 
bombing of the enemy’s chief port is another 
turn of the screw in the effort to convince 
the North Vietnamese to negotiate a settle- 
ment of the fighting. The President’s argu- 
ment is that South Vietnam now has a 
democratically elected government that can 
represent its people at any bargaining table. 

L. B. J. s WAY 


On the domestic front, the President 18 
insisting as stubbornly as ever that Congress 
should put aside ideas for any federal crash 
programs to help the big cities and concen- 
trate on the legislative package he presented 
in January. 

Johnson has been bitterly criticized by 
liberals and civil rights groups who say hé 
failed to react to the “sense of urgency” in 
the country following the riots in Newark. 
Detroit and other cities. 

Such criticism does not seem to have 
bothered him. But he undoubtedly has been 
very much aware of the attention given to 
the newly formed Urban Coalition, a group 
of 1,200 business, labor, religious, ciyil rights 
and local government leaders. The coalition, 
meeting in Washington last month, called 
for a broad and comprehensive program to 
relieve the explosive pressures in the city’s 
slum areas. 
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As part of its program, the Urban Coalition 
recommended the development of some 
means “by which major private investment 
may be attracted to deteriorating neighbor- 
hoods.” 

Last week the President staged a White 
House meeting at which just such a program 
was announced, The insurance companies, 
with the Prudential and the Metropolitan 
Life taking the biggest roles, announced they 
have earmarked $1 billion to help finance 
housing in slum areas. 

Johnson was not stealing a page from the 
Urban Coalition's book, As Gilbert Fitzhugh, 
board chairman of Metropolitan, told re- 
porters at a briefing following the meeting 
between Johnson and a group of insurance 
executives, the industry has been talking 
since last January about a larger role in the 
rehabilitation of the core cities. 

ANOTHER PLEA 


And it was in May, before the riots, that 
a special committee on urban problems was 
created in the insurance industry and came 
up with the investment program, 

The Administration played a legitimate 
part in the program since Housing and Urban 
Development Secretary Robert Weaver worked 
with its proponents in ironing out details. 
Weaver was able to point to changes in fed- 
eral laws which allowed government backing 
from the type of loans the insurance com- 
panies had in mind. 

So Johnson was able to invite the insurance 
executives to Washington where the White 
House became the background for the an- 
nouncement, 

But even while he was congratulating the 
insurance men on their “historic contribu- 
tion,” Johnson was again making the point 
that his domestic legislation must be the 
basis for any broad program to rescue the 
cities. 

“This Administration is already deeply 
committed to a program of action for the 
cities,” he said. “Right now, we have pro- 
grams pending totaling nearly $7 billion to 
help America's cities. 

“The first priority for all of us who are con- 
cerned is to support these programs; to see 
that they are enacted and funded and prop- 
erly administered, Beyond that there is much 
to do, but lf we are ever going to travel the 
whole distance we must take these first legis- 
lative steps.” 


Congressman Jack Edwards Comments in 
a Letter to Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. DICKINSON 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 3, 1967 


Mr. DICKINSON, Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gressman Jacx Epwarps, representing 
the First Congressional District of Ala- 
bama, is this week sending a letter to 
his constituents highlighting and com- 
menting on several current and impor- 
tant legislative issues. I think the letter 
will be of interest to the Members and 
I include the text of his letter at this 
point in my remarks: 

NEWSLETTER OF CONGRESSMAN JACK EDWARDS, 
OF ALABAMA 
ON THE BRIGHT SIDE 

With so many troublesome issues facing 
the country at home and abroad it often 
seems difficult to point to any news that 
is optimistic and hopeful. But there have 
been some developments on the bright side 
in these past few weeks. 

1, The Congressional demand for cuts in 
federal spending is making headway. The 
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House Ways and Means Committee is hold- 
ing back action on LBJ’s tax increase bill, 
asking some solid assurance from the Pres- 
ident that he will make substantial cuts in 
non-essential spending. While Mr. Johnson 
has refused so far to make these specific as- 
surances, some form of spending reduction 
may be forthcoming. Never before in the past 
seven years has the matter of deficit spend- 
ing and irresponsible fiscal management 
been so clear in the minds of Americans. 

2. Both House and Senate have approved 
a proposal similar to mine, providing for 
studies and recommendations on ways to 
limit the distribution of pornographic mate- 
rials. The final version now being worked 
out gives special attention to the need to 
protect children from the effects of the grow- 
ing and lucrative pornography racket. 

3. On Sept. 11 the House of Representatives 
approved a bill providing benefits to local 
law enforcement officers (or their families) 
who are killed or injured while on duty ap- 
prehending persons in connection with viola- 
tions of federal law, This Is the least the fed- 
eral government should do for policemen 
whose work is being made more difficult be- 
cause of decisions made in Washington. 

4. The Organization of American States has 
asked all nations to stop trading with Cuba 
until Castro halts aggression against other 
countries. This isthe major result of Venezu- 
ela's call for OAS action following last May's 
Cuban infiltration of guerrillas onto a 
Venezuelan beach. While I have no illusions 
that this new move will solve the Communist 
Cuba problem, the OAS action was stronger 
than some had predicted. 

IT'S FAIR TIME AGAIN 


Again this year there will be a Jack Ed- 
wards booth at the Greater Gulf States Fair 
in Mobile from October 16th to 21st. I hope 
you will be able to come by. 


BULLETINS AVAILABLE 


I can send you, at no charge, booklets pro- 
viding useful information on many aspects 
of home, garden, and farm care. Write me for 
a list of booklets available. 

NEW DELAYS IN MARITIME POLICY 


With U.S. Merchant Marine strength go- 
ing steadily down hill over the past few years 
there has been rising concern in Congress, 
in maritime labor and industry. Despite as- 
surances going back several years the John- 
son Administration has failed to provide a 
working policy and program for rebuilding 
the U.S. merchant fleet, Positive suggestions 
put forth by many in Congress, including 
myself, have gone unheeded while U.S. ship- 
ping capability falls further and further 
behind. 

Early last month, after Congressional 
leaders implored LBJ for action, it seemed 
that a real program was finally about to be 
presented. But none has been. And now, even 
if the Administration does announce pro- 
posals, it is too late for any real forward 
progress to be made until next year. 

FAIRNESS IN FEDERAL TAX COLLECTION 


You may recall that last January I intro- 
duced a proposal to set up a small claims 
tax court. The idea was to give help to the 
taxpayer who becomes involved in a dispute 
with the Internal Revenue Service over a tax 
claim of less than $2500. The way it is now, 
when the taxpayer defends his position as 
fully as he can, and the IRS still says he 
owes more taxes, his only recouse is long and 
costly court action even if he is in the right. 
My bill would give him a chance to defend 
himself before an impartial third party—the 
small claims tax court—at minimum cost. 

Unfortunately, there is no sign that the 
Edwards bill will be given consideration in 
Congress very soon. And yet reports of un- 
fair and even illegal activity of federal tax 
agents continue. Nearly every Congressman 
receives complaints from taxpayers. The 
Reader's Digest magazine published an ar- 
ticle in August detailing several cases. 

Tax payments are such a big expense item 
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for all of us that the publie must be assured 
of legality and fairness in tax collections. 
The charges and countercharges must be 
heard if confidence in government is to be 
retained. For this purpose I have made a 
formal request for Congress to hold public 
hearings on the issue. I made the request of 
the chairman of the subcommittee on Legal 
and Monetary Affairs of which I am a mem- 
ber. With all sides in the controversy pre- 
senting their cases, it should then be possible 
for us to enact legislation protecting the 
rights of taxpayers. Unfortunately, my re- 
quest has just been turned down. But I shall 
keep trying. 
CRIME 

The crime rate across the nation is rising 
at a fast pace. Americans in rural areas and 
in the biggest cities are fearful, and are ask- 
ing for remedies. 

President Johnson has made some pro- 
posals to combat street crime. But they would 
have given Washington too much control 
over local law enforcement agencies, opening 
the way to more Federal “guidelines.” The 
House has voted to channel Federal help 
through state governments instead, and this 
is a much better approach, 

The other kind of crime is organized crime. 
Unlike street crime, organized crime crosses 
state lines. Narcotics traffic, numbers games, 
vice, and loan sharking require federal as weil 
4s local government attention. 

Yet, where organized crime is concerned. 
LBJ has done very little, even though his 
own National Crime Commission has made 
recommendations for corrective action, 

It is a fact that the Organized Crime and 
Racketeering Section of the Department of 
Justice Ís far less active now in efforts against 
organized crime than it was in 1964. Its work 
should be intensified. 

Growing crime, and the conditions which 
bring it about, require serious attention, 

POSTAL RATES 


Just as the overall federal budget deficit 
is growing so fast, the Post Office operating 
deficit is also on the rise. To help meet rising 
costs an increase in postage rates is likely to 
be approved this year. : 

As planned now, the first class mail rate 
would go from 5¢ to 6¢; the air mail rate from 
8¢ to 10¢. Second class rates would go up 
about 21 percent, and third class rates about 
32 percent. 

ELECTION CAMPAIGN SUBSIDY 


A committee in the Senate has approved 
new legislation which would subsidize elec- 
tion campaign expenses for Presidential and 
Senatorial candidates. Though intended to 
reduce the influence of big political contribu- 
tors, the proposal seems unlikely to do that 
job, and raises many new problems, 

Under the plan a Presidential candidate 
could tap the Treasury for $14 million. The 
subsidy to Senate candidates would vary 
from state to state. In Alabama it would be 
about $250,000 per candidate. The total cost 
in 1968 could be $54 million, not counting 
minor party candidates. The cost would be 
sure to rise later. 

This bill would certainly create more mis- 
chief than it would eliminate, It should not 
be enacted into law and I intend to vigor- 
ously oppose it. 


Soviet Russia on the High Seas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 3, 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most sobering facts 
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of today's world, from the non-Commu- 
nist standpoint, is the strength 
of the Soviet Union on the sealanes of 
the world. 

From time to time in the past years 
several of us serving on the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the 
House have called attention to this sub- 
stantial increase in Russian sea strength 
and have emphasized that this strength 
means not only naval military strength 
but merchant shipping capacity as well. 

In the Soviet vocabulary, navy 
strength and merchant shipping strength 
go hand in hand as closely as bread and 
butter. They are both vital parts of the 
Soviet concept of control of the world’s 
oceans, and this is one of the major ob- 
jectives of the Soviet Union. 

Until a few years ago U.S. superiority 
in merchant shipping strength was an 
assumption anyone could hold with con- 
fidence. Today that superiority is being 
severely challenged. 

In the same manner, U.S. naval con- 
trol of the Mediterranean was a safe as- 
sumption until recently. That assump- 
tion, also, is being challenged. 

The Soviet naval strength in the Med- 
iterranean was discussed in a newspaper 
item appearing in the Evening Star of 
Washington October 2. I insert it at this 
point in my remarks: 

‘THe Rep NAVAL PRESENCE IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 
(By Richard Wilson) 

STUTTGART, GerMany.—As it is told here at 
the new U.S. military headquarters in Eu- 
rope, the Soviet Union is asserting a very 
strong military presence in the Mediterran- 
ean. High military sources say that on some 
days Soviet naval operation equal those of 
the U.S. when measured in terms of ships 
operating. 

Furthermore, the American military intel- 
ligence assessment is that Russia has by now 
come very close to replacing the equipment 
lost by the Arabs in Israel's lightning war. 
This does not square with the impression in 
Washington that it will be at least two years 
before the Arabs can be able to take on the 
Israelis again. 

Stuttgart is the new American military 
headquarters in Europe post-De Gaulle, a 
unified command like that in Honolulu un- 
der Admiral Ulysses S. G. Sharp. An Air Force 
four-star general, David A. Burchinal, is in 
command in Stuttgart as deputy to the 
NATO commander, Lyman L, Lemnitzer 
whose headquarters is in Brussels. 

What stands out strongly ts that if the 
American presence were withdrawn, or very 
greatly reduced, NATO would be finished as» 
a working military alliance. A force reduction 
process is now under way which would cut 
American forces, now numbering about 
323,000, by 30,000. 

This ve cut is somewhat Ulu- 
sory. The 30,000 troops may be sent back to 
Ft. Riley, Kan., or wherever, but they will 
still be under Burchinal’s command. Their 
equipment and some noncoms and lower 
grade officers will remain here, and in an 
era of quick military transportation the 
troops can be shifted back to Germany and 
be ready to fight in 10 or 12 days. 

In the mood of Europe today the American 

nce, nevertheless, does not seem to be 
very real. It is not great enough in itself to 
shield Western Europe from an attack from 
the East. Other nations, even West Germany, 
are pulling away from alliance commitments 
to satisfy the increasing demands for social 
benefits. Guns are giving way to butter here. 

An alliance which consists mainly of a 
military accord between the United States 
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and a West German government which is 
talking about reducing its commitments 
leaves much to be desired. 

Yet the fact remains that the Soviet Union 
is expanding its areas of influence and im- 
proving its relations with France, West Ger- 
many and other Western European nations. 
This creates the present euphoric mood of 
Europe and permits the Soviet military ex- 
pansion on the Southern flank in the Medi- 
terranean and the Middle East. 

Watched from Stuttgart this development 
seems ominous, particularly when paired 
with the sentiment in the United States rep- 
resented by Senate Majority Leader Mike 
Mansfield for the beginning of what might 
be a total U.S. withdrawal from Europe, 

As in the case of Vietnam, there is a wide 
gulf between what the military desires and 
considers to be in the national interest and 
the growth of new isolationism in the United 
States. NATO Ambassador Harlan Cleveland 
has tried to awaken Washington to the need 
for refocusing attention on Europe. But the 
preoccupation in Vietnam works against 
that. 

A kind of despair can be noted in official 
quarters here over Improving the situation. 
It can easily be believed, as some officials 
fear, that with the unifying effect of the U.S. 
presence gone or sharply diminished Europe 
could fall back into the pre-1914 nationalism 
which led to two catastrophic world wars. 

The United States may be the only West- 
ern nation left which is thinking in terms 
of global military power. With their empires 
gone, the Western European nations have 
turned inward and seem willing to let the 
rest of the world drift wherever it will, and 
regarding the American effort at world sta- 
bilization with boredom or distaste. Voices 
which defend American policy are growing 
faint. The future of the NATO alliance is 
not very bright, and Russia is the main ben- 
efactor of its dimming, 


A Sad Milestone 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 3, 1967 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, the resig- 
nation of the Most Reverend Mark K. 
Carroll as bishop of the Wichita, Kans., 
Catholic diocese has been announced by 
Pope Paul VI, The announcement has 
caused much regret and sadness among 
men and women of all faiths in Wichita 
and throughout Kansas. 

Bishop Carroll has been a respected 
and beloved spiritual leader since his 
designation as bishop of the Wichita 
diocese over 20 years ago. He has been a 
guiding force in behalf of brotherhood 
and tolerance. In 1951 he became the 
first priest in the United States to receive 
the national citation from the National 
Council of Christians and Jews for pro- 
moting amity and understanding among 
all elements of our pluralistic society. 

Bishop Carroll’s resignation comes at 
this time because of advanced age and 
poor health. 

Under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial from the Wichita, Kans., 
Beacon, which extends a deserving 
tribute to Bishop Carroll. 

The editorial follows: 
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A Sap MILESTONE 


The hippies who advocate “dropping out“ 
as a protest to the inequities of society 
should take a look at Bishop Mark K. Car- 
roll. 


Bishop Carroll resigned this week as bishop 
of the Wichita Catholic Diocese. Though he 
has not been active recently, his resigna- 
tion is a sad milestone for Wichita. 


Why should a city care about one elderly 
gentleman, whose religious falth is not that 
of a majority of the residents? 


It is because Bishop Carroll, when he saw 
inequities, never dropped out. He lit in and 
did what he could. 


He was especially interested in promoting 
brotherhood. In 1951 he was the first priest 
in the United States to receive the national 
citation from the National Council of Chris- 
tlans and Jews for “promoting amity and un- 
derstanding among all elements of our plural- 
istic society." 


Some think the racial hatreds displayed 
today are the worst possible. They should 
have been around in the United States of 
the youth of 70-year-old Bishop Carroll. 
Then, it was respectable to despise people of 
other races, and it was considered almost ob- 
Ugatory to distrust people of different re- 
ligious faiths. Men like Bishop Carroll did 
not drop out in despair at this display of 
ugly spirit by the society of their day. They 
worked, patiently and against opposition, to 
bring people together and help them to un- 
derstand and trust one another. Without the 
work of people like this, the nation today 
might really be torn apart with intergroup 
hatreds. 


This was not the only contribution Bishop 
Carroll made to Wichita in his 20 years here 
as bishop. He was active, as long as health 
permitted, in many civic endeavors, And his 
good work in strengthening his own church 
also strengthened the moral and spiritual 
fiber of the city. 

Bishop Carroll has devoted a great many 
years to improving society. Perhaps he is a 
little discouraged as he looks around and 
sees the wrongs that still prevail. But he, 
and others, can take heart from considering 
what that society might have been without 
his efforts. 

No man can make society perfect, But he 
can do what he can to make it better. 


A Congressman’s Work Is Never Done 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 3, 1967 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is an article by Mr. Wesley G. 
Pippert, who is a yeteran of 12 years with 
United Press International. He has just 
been assigned to the UPI Washington 
bureau after spending the past year on 
Capitol Hill under a congressional fel- 
lowship and working in the office of 
Senator CHARLES H, Percy, Republican 
of Illinois, for 4 months. It is an ex- 
tremely informative article by a fellow 
who had a chance to look from the in- 
side out and writes about what he saw. ` 

CONGRESS CREATION, NOT A CREATOR, OF 

American LIFE 


(By Wesley G. Pippert) 
Wasuincton.—tThe surprising thing about 
the year I spent inside Congres was that 
there were no surprises. 
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I found no conspiracies, no secrets being 
hidden from the American people. 

Congressmen and senators are people, even 
as you and I. Only they generally work a 
good deal harder than most of us. 

As a congressional fellow of the American 
Political Science Association, I spent four 
months in the office of Sen. Charles H. Percy, 
R-III. 

Interspersed were countless seminars with 
lobbyists, political science professors, news- 
men and columnists, second level adminis- 
tration officials, and other faces. 

Nothing they said startled me, It wasn't 
that they lacked insight or information; 
rather, there isn't much startling to say 
about Congress. 


MEET PEOPLE'S DEMANDS 


Congress is more a creation than a creator 
of American life; more a mirror than a torch. 
The American people demand more of their 
congressmen and senators these days. These 
demands have made Congress the overtaxed, 
overburdened institution it has become. 

Example: Every congressman has at least 
one “caseworker.” Most senators have a case- 
work staff, These staff members do nothing 
but handle—"babysit,” if you will- problems 
sent in by the folk back home. 

A lonely wife asks her congressman's help 
in getting her husband home from Vietnam 
(the congressman is always careful to insure 
the serviceman himself has made the same 
request). Sometimes the serviceman is quite 
content where he is. An aged couple writes 
because they have not been receiving their 
Social Security check. 

All this takes staff. And time. 

Casework Is not to be downgraded or mini- 
mized. Sometimes frustrated citizens whose 
bread basket is at stake run into the morass 
of the bureaucracy. They have no place to 
turn but to their congressman. He becomes 
their court of last resort.” 


MAIL BIG BUSINESS 


The letters a congressman gets are a major 
problem. 

After an appearancse on a national tele- 
vision show during which he was supposed 
to discuss housing, Percy was questioned at 
length about Vietnam. The result was up to 
2,500 leters a day. It takes quite a secretarial 
staff merely to open and sort this much mail. 
Then, every letter must be answered and 
filed, complete with a carbon copy of the 
reply. 

After reading a few thousand constituent 
letters, I am not cynical about such letter 
writing. But I am suspicious. 

For instance, Percy and Udall get the same 
kind of mall. Udall, a liberal Democrat, 18 
from a district (Tucson) with many con- 
servative Republicans. Percy, a Republican, 
defeated Sen. Paul Douglas, a patron saint 
to the liberals since coming to Washington. 

Both Udall and Percy get letters’ of the 
most vitriolic, abusive, caustic sort from 
extremists who resort to accusations, im- 
pugning of motives, and name-calling 
(“traitor,” stupid.“ “sell-out to the Com- 
munists,” etc.). 

After Percy voted for the consular treaty 
resolution, he made the mistake of saying 
publicly that he got 6,000 or 7,000 letters 
opposing the resolution and only 40 in favor. 
Then he got another 6,000 or 7,000 letters 
demanding why he did not vote the dic- 
tates of the people.” 

His office then had to explain thia did not 
mean necessarily that a majority of all peo- 
ple opposed the resolution, but only that a 
majority of those people who took the trouble 
to write opposed the resolution. 

Good replies—that is, letters of sub- 
stance—take time to research, dictate, type. 
mail and file. The time which goes into all 
this often must be subtracted from the time 
spent researching and examining legislation. 

Most congressmen and senators work hard. 
For four months I went to Udall's office each 
morning between 8:30 and 9 and stayed un- 
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til 5:30 or 6. Inevitably Udall had been there 
an hour or two before me, and only once 
did he leave the office before I did—and that 
was a day after he had been up the whole 
night traveling. Udall never eats lunch. 

Percy made long trips every weekend— 
speaking in Hartford, Conn.; Berkeley, Calif.; 
Dallas, Tex Cleveland, Ohio; and New York. 
He frequently sandwiched in trips to Chicago 
during the week. 

EARLY RETURN 


One Monday morning at 2 a.m., I bumped 
into the senator and his wife in the baggage 
room at National Airport after a weekend 
trip to Nebraska for a speech. At 8 o'clock 
the same morning Percy was on hand for 
his weekly staff meeting. He could not have 
had more than four or five hours sleep. 

PAY, HOURS BAD 


Why would anyone want to go through 
the rat race of being a congressman? 

The pay isn't that good, the hours are 
horrible, there are few days off, and the work 
load is staggering. Congressmen are permit- 
ted no secrets, private or public. Most con- 
gressmen have files easily accessible to any 
intern or volunteer as well as any staff 
member. 

One answer is the satisfaction and dedi- 
cation many find in public service. And even 
the most humble and sensitive person re- 
sponds to the sort of deferential treatment 
congressmen are accorded almost everywhere 


they go. They get to like the prestige that 


goes with the Job. I would, too, 


On Seeing the Best in People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 3, 1967 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, September 17, it was my good for- 
tune to be present and hear a most 
forthright and meaningful sermon by Dr. 
Menter P. German at the Del Ray Bap- 
tist Church, Alexandria, Va. Dr. German 
is serving this church as interim pastor. 

The subject of the message was “On 
Seeing the Best in People.” It was pre- 
sented skillfully and with dedication. 
The Del Ray Baptist Church is my 
church “away from home.” 

Dr. German is a native of Virginia. He 
received his AB degree from the Uni- 
versity of Richmond and his bachelor of 
sacred theology degree from Yale Uni- 
versity Divinity School. He received an 


honorary degree of doctor of divinity ` 


from the University of Richmond. He 
served with distinction and honor as 
minister of the Bethany Baptist Church 
in Washington, D.C., for a period of more 
than 30 years. He was former president 
of the District of Columbia Baptist Min- 
isterial Association, and for several years 
was a member of the foreign mission 
board of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion. At this time he is serving as presi- 
dent of the board of directors of the 
Washington City Bible Society. 

The philosophy expressed in this great 
message “On Seeing the Best in People” 
is sound and illuminating. It is a real 
pleasure to insert this inspiring and 
thought-provoking message: 
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On SEEING THE Best IN PEOPLE 


(A sermon by Dr. Menter P, German, Septem- 
ber 17, 1967, Del Ray Baptist Church, Alex- 
andria, Va.) 

John 1: 43—"The day following Jesus 
would go forth in Galilee, and findeth Phillip, 
and saith unto him Follow me.” 

Jesus has been called, and rightly so, the 
most radiant personality that the world has 
ever known. At every turn of the way he 
met people on whose faces were the marks of 
failure, sin and disgrace. Not only had so- 
ciety condemned these people, but the church 
had washed their hands of them. They were 
not concerned about the riff-raff, the people 
to whom Jesus had a strange fascination. 
For as these unfortunate people met him, 
they found in his face a light they had never 
seen on land or sea. They found in hitna one 
who seemed to understand them, to share 
in their problems to know something about 
their difficulties. 

And so, if you would look for the secret of 
how Jesus was able to get into the lives of 
these unfortunate people, I am sure you will, 
find it was in the fact that he was able to 
see beyond what they were to what they 
were capable of becoming, 

As someone has said, "In the midst of 
sinners, Jesus went on dreaming of saints, 
and because he thought of them as saints, 
many of them who had fallen below the 
standards of moral respectability, rose up 
and followed him.” 

Indeed, as you turn the pages of the 
gospel stories, on almost every page you dis- 
cover someone who had fallen below the 
standards of moral] respectability, who were 
living in sin and disgrace, who when they 
met the Master, they walked out of their 
old selves into a new life. Yonder is a 
tax collector. There is no doubt that this 
man was a miser, had sold himself for the 
mere getting of gain. Perhaps he had col- 
lected a lot of worldly goods, but Matthew 
was not happy and he wanted a new life. 
But society had disownd him. They wouldn't 
have anything to do with him. But one day 
Jesus happened to find him, and as Matthew 
flooked into the eyes of the Master, he 
seemed to say, Here ls somebody who under- 
stands me,” and Jesus said to Matthew, 
“Come follow me.“. Matthew rose up and fol- 
lowed him. 

Or again, here is a woman of the street. 
There is no doubt that she was a woman 
of loose living. She had thrown her life 
away, but one day she met Jesus, and Jesus 
met her, and she rose up and followed him. 

Or again, here is a miser climbing a 
sycamore tree. There is do doubt about 
Zaccheus’ position—who he was and what 
he was. But when he met Jesus, he was 
thoroughly converted, and even if he had 
taken anything falsely, as he said in his 
own confession, he wanted to restore it 
fourfold, 

And so we might go on and on with Jesus 
meeting the unfortunate, the derelicts, and 
as they met him they walked out of their 
old selves into a new life. 

You see this approach as it was followed 
in the calling of Nathaniel. As Jesus met 
him, he saw the best in him. Listen to the 
story: 

Phillip had already become a disciple, and 
then he went out to find Nathaniel; and 
what is It he says to him? “We have found 
him of whom Moses and the prophets did 
write—Jesus of Nazareth.” Now strange as 
it may seem, Nathaniel was bitter against 
anything that came out of Nazareth. So 
when Phillip announced that Jesus was from 
Nazareth, there was a barrier set up in this 
prejudiced mind, and Nathaniel exclaimed, 
“Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?“ 
Phillip said, “Come and see.” (Now friends, 
that is always the best way to enlist any- 
body. Don’t try to argue them into Christian- 
ity, rather just say to them, “Come and see 
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for yourself.“) So when he invited him to 
come and see for himself Nathaniel stub- 
bornly and reluctantly came. 

As Jesus saw him coming, He said “Behold 
an Israelite in whom there is no guile.” Na- 
thaniel answered, “Whence saw thee me?“ 
and Jesus sald, Why, I saw you under the fig 
tree in your hour of devotion.” and Na- 
thaniel was immediately converted, and he 
said, “My Lord and my Master.” And Jesus 
said, “Because you have believed, greater 
things-than these shall you see, for you shall 
see the heavens opened and the angels 
ascending and descending upon the Son of 
God.” 

That is a simple story, and yet it can be 
reproduced in our own lives. What is its 
secret, if we but follow our Master in His 
fine virtue. Notice three approaches Jesus 
used. 

First, He saw the best in Nathaniel. Second, 
he saw Nathaniel at his best, and third, he 
promised Nathaniel better things to come. 
Let us look at these three things as Jesus 
wins this arrogant Jew into his discipleship. 

First of all, he saw the best in Nathaniel. 
Suppose he had started at the other side. 
Suppose when he saw Nathaniel coming to 
him, he had said, “Now there you come, a 
narrow-minded cabin-cribbed conceited Is- 
raelite! If you would become a Christian you 
must get rid of those prejudices. You hate 
people, and therefore you can't follow me.” 
Now there is\ where we usually begin, by 
seeing the worst in people—rather than the 
best, by telling them how downright sinful 
they are rather than how good they can be. 
Jesus never did that, Jesus always saw the 

best in people. Why do we have to see the 

worst in peopie? All of us know John 3:16 
“For God so loved the world, that He gave 
His only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” How many of us know John 
3:17 “For God sent not His Son into the 
world to condemn the world; but that the 
world through Him might be saved.” The 
world was already condemned. People were 
already convinced that they were sinners; 
what they wanted was something that would 
lift them up, some voice, some power to help 
them to become the kind of men and women 
they wanted to be, The 17th verse tells us 
that He sent His Son not to condemn, but to 
Save. 

And so I say that Jesus did not begin by 
pointing out to him that he was a narrow- 
minded cabin-cribbed Israelite who was 
looked upon his fellow man with disdain, 
rather He began by pointing out to Nathaniel 
that he was a potentially good man, by see- 
ing the best in him. 

This is a virtue that we all want to prac- 
tice. All through my ministry I have tried to 
preach this gospel, because I think it is the 
most redemptive gospel one can proclaim. 
The secret of Billy Graham's success is that 
he proclaims a positive gospel, seeing the 
best in people. And it always works. 

I remember some years ago he was here in 
Washington, and he was holding a, break- 
fast down at one of the hotels, and there were 
some people in the audience who objected to 
an article that had appeared in one of our 
local newspapers. They suggested that a 
number of us should write letters of dis- 
approval of such an article, After much dis- 
cussion, and a vote was about to be taken, 
Billy Graham arose and said, “I wish you 
would forget that, This paper has given us 
very good cOverage, and has said a lot of 
wonderful things about our campaign. How 
many of you here would like to join me in 
sending a letter of commendation to this 
paper telling how much we appreciate what 
they have done for our campaign?” Well, 
don't you see the two angles? 

How would you get the best done, by com- 
plimenting them—seeing the best in people 
or by condemning them? You know which 
one works—seeing the best. 
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In the city of Boston, many years ago, & 
young Harvard student who had lost his 
faith, and in his own words, had come to the 
end of a shabby rope. He went to see one of 
the great ministers of all time, Philips 
Brooks, and when he went in and sat down 
to talk with him, he poured out a life of 
shame and disgrace. Then he said, “Dr. 
Brooks I don't know why I have come to talk 
with you about this, I am really not too 
much interested in religion, but somehow I 
just wanted to talk with you.” After listen- 
ing to what this young man had to say 
Philips Brooks replied, “My dear young man, 
there is something fine in you or you would 
never/have come to see me, a preacher. There 
are plenty of other people to whom you 
could have gone..Why have you come to tell 
me about it? I know there Is something good 
in you, and I just know that you are going to 
find yourself.” You are not surprised that 
this young man went out from Phillp Brooks’ 
meeting that day a changed man. That he 
became one of the great preachers and edu- 
cators of our generation, and hundreds and 
thousands of people were inspired by his 
voice. What had happened was that he had 
gone in to see a person who didn’t condemn 
him—but who saw beyond the veneer of that 
loose living, one who wanted to rise and to be 
a better person. It is a story of Nathaniel all 
over again, Jesus was able to enlist Nathaniel, 
not because he called him narrow-minded, 
cabin-cribbed, arrogant Israelite, but rather 
because he saw the best in him. 

In the second place, not only did he see 
the best that was in Nathaniel, but he saw 
him at his best. Now this is worth pointing 
out. He saw not only the best in Nathaniel, 
but he saw him at his best. When did he see 
him? Where did he see him? “Nathaniel, I 
saw thee under the fig tree.” Now, not only 
had he said to him “An Israelite in whom 
there is no guile,” which was the highest 
possible compliment he could pay him, but 
he also said, “before Philip called you, I saw 
you under the fig tree at your moments of 
devotion to God.” Here he was at his best. 
So are we. There is a hymn we sometimes 
sing that should be changed. “Lord help me 
to live from day to day in such a self-forget- 
ful way that even when I kneel to pray, my 
thoughts shall be for others,” Well, if there 
is ever a time when our thoughts are for 
others, it is at the hour of prayer. Can you 
possibly think of a person having better 
thoughts, higher inspirations, than that mo- 
ment when they kneel in prayer and talk to 
their God. Jesus saw him not in his worst 
moment, but in his best moment. He saw 
him at the hour of prayer. Well, I want you 
to judge me at my best, please. Oh, If we 
could just judge people at their best. 

Now, that doesn't mean that we have to be 
blind to the ugly spots, to the sins of the 
world and the faults of people. Some people 
might say, “There is the preacher going off 
on s tangent, saying that everybody is good.” 
They are not, at least not all the time. Many 
things that are happening are far from being 
good, Somebody says you can believe in peo- 
ple and do your best for them, and they will 
still turn against you and stab you in the 
back. To be sure there are renegades and 
turncoats who will stab you in the back. 

And so I say, that Jesus saw the best in 
Nathaniel, an Israelite in whom there is no 
guile. He saw him at his best when he was 
under the fig tree. At the moment of his 
devotion and his prayer. Let us try to follow 
his example and see the best in people and 
see them at their best, It will have a tre- 
mendous redemptive power in the proclaim- 
ing of our Lord's gospel. 

Then there ls one more thing that should 
be mentioned, Not only did he see the best 
in Nathaniel—and that was redemptive in 
itself—not only did he see him at his best 
in the hour of his devotion, but he promised 
him the best. And so Jesus says, “greater 
things then these shall you see.” The refer- 
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ence there may have been to Jacob's Jadder. 
Well, take that as you may, what he was 
saying to Nathaniel was “You are going to 
have brighter days than these.“ Nathaniel 
becomes a disciple. 

Now, we are not told much about Nathan- 
fel. But just to be among the 12 was a pro- 
found honor for him. He did see greater 
things than these. 

You see, had Jesus started at the other end, 
Nathaniel might have been a lost soul, but 
he began by sceing the best in him—seeing 
him at his best and by promising him the 
best. 2 

Friends, there is a lot of good in the world 
if we only have eyes to see, ears to hear, 
hearts to understand and a willingness to 
follow our Master in this fine virtue. 

May we close with an illustration, a story 
that came to me many years ago. To me it is 
one of the striking illustrations of Nathan- 
fel all over again, 

In Southbridge, Massachusetts was a boy 
named Bill Marcy. He was a bad boy. There 
is no doubt about the fact that Bill Marcy 
was a bad boy. He had been kicked around 
from pillar to post in every school, and there 
was not a single teacher in- the public 
schools that could handle him. His father 
and his mother said he was so unruly that 
they could not control him, The neighbors 
said that he had committed so many things 
that they could not trust him. And the au- 
thorities had handed him over from one 
teacher to another and from one school to 
another, and the last school had recommend- 
ed that he be sent to the reformatory as an 
incorrigible boy. F 

Then there came to Southbridge, Massa- 
chusetts a young teacher by the name of 
Salem Towne. Now Towne was a big athletic 
young fellow, and the first thing he said 
when he came to the school, was, “I under- 
stand that you haye a bad boy here in the 
school,” and they said, Well, he is incorrigi- 
ble. He has already been dismissed.” Salem 
Towne said. “Would you mind if I had a 
chance at him?“ They said, “There is no use 
trying Bill Marcy, he is too bad. He has 
licked every teacher that has come to the 
school.” Towne said, “Will you do me the 
favor of letting me try?” They replied, “Well 
take it, but there isn't much chance.” Well 
he did, and the flerce young lion came at 
Salem Towne, and Salem Towne had the 
chair and the whip in his hand, and they 
really had a fracas. At the end of the fracas 
the young boy looked up into the face of his 
teacher and said, “You know, Teacher, there 
is something about you that I like,” and the 
teacher said, “Bill, there is something about 
you that I like. Let's shake hands.” And they 
shook hands. And the Teacher and the boy 
lived together, They played ball together, 
they went on hunting trips together, they 
were together all the time. They worked to- 
gether in the school—and Bill Marcy and 
Salem Towne became almost like brothers. 
Although there was a difference in their age, 
there couldn't have been a closer relation- 
ship between the two men—the bad boy and 
the teacher who was willing to give him an- 
other trial. 

Shift the scone half a century later. The 
governor of Massachusetts is giving a re- 
ception in honor of the Honorable William L. 
Marcy, the bad boy. At the reception, Salem 
Towne and Bill Marcy met each other, and 
clasped each other's hand most profusely, 
and the governor sald, “I din't know you two 
men knew each other.” And then Bill Marcy, 
the man who was receiving the honors, and 
the distinction said, “Know each other! Why 
this is the man who made me. This is the 
man who believed in me even when my father 
and mother said I was no good, and the 
teachers said I was no good, and the com- 
munity said I was no good, This man came 
and put his arm around me and said, “Bill 
Marcy you have got something good in you.“ 

William L. Marcy, three times U.S. Senator, 
and governor of the state of New York— 
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with the highest mountain in the state of 
New York named in honor of him—William 
L. Marcy, the boy who was headed for the 
reformatory as no good, and yet somebody 
gets hold of him and says, “Bill, I believe in 
you, Bill I see you at your best. You are not 
satisfied with the way you are today. Bill, 
you will have greater things than these if 
you will only come and follow me.” 

Now, I do not know what religion Salem 
Towne belonged, but I would strongly sur- 
mise that he was a disciple of Jesus Christ. 
I believe that he thought here is a method 
which will transform when everything else 
fails. And beloved friends, you and I and 
everyone else as we try to proclaim our 
gospel—if we see that in trying to bring out 
the best in people and letting them feel 
that they are still somebody, souls that are 
lost in sin will rise again. “Down in the hu- 
man heart crushed by the temptor, feelings 
lie buried that grace can restore, Touched 
by a loving heart, awakened by kindness, 
chords that are broken can vibrate once 
more.“ 

If we only do our best and try to see the 
best, and to see that people have a greater 
future by the work of the Holy Spirit, mira- 
cles can take place. 


Food for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT V. DENNEY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 3, 1967 


Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the national American Legion met in 
convention in Boston, Mass. Several 
events took place worthy, of attention, 
not the least of which was the election 
as national commander of William Gal- 
braith, a constituent of the First District 
in Nebraska which I represent. 

At this convention, the foreign rela- 
tions committee of the American Legion 
introduced a resolution regarding the 
food-for-peace program. The resolution 
Was duly adopted by the convention in 
assembly and offers broad support and 
redirection of the existing program. 

For the benefits of this body, I insert 
Resolution 583, adopted by the 49th An- 
nual National Convention of the Ameri- 
can Legion, in the RECORD: 

RESOLUTION 583 
{Adopted by the 49th Annual National Con- 
vention of the American Legion, Boston, 

Mass., August 29, 30, 31, 1967) 

Whereas, U.S. food aid for foreign nations 
has for years distributed American surpluses; 
and 

Whereas, this policy has led to the deple- 
tion of our surpluses, and invasion of our 
food reserves; and 

Whereas, this policy has tended to produce 
a dependency on the United States in food- 
short lands, rather than self-sufficiency; and 

Whereas, the most expert forecasts of fu- 
ture world food needs foresee Increased hun- 
ker and undernourishment in many lands 
that cannot be relieved by any giveaway pro- 
Gratis of the major food-producing nations; 
and 

Whereas, in 1966, the Congress and the 
Administration, in the so-called “Food for 
Peace Act,” restated U.S. food-aid policy to 
Place emphasis on aid that would assist food- 
short lands to provide more of their own 
food; now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, by The American Legion in Na- 
tional Convention assembled in Boston, 
Massachusetts, August 29, 30, 31, 1967, That 
The American Legion approves and supports 
the broad stated purposes of the so-called 
“Food for Peace Act” and urges on the Con- 
gress and the President such enabling legis- 
lation and appropriations, as may be con- 
sistent with public policy, that would effec- 
tively redirect the U.S. food aid program to 
the end that: 

(1) Self-sufficiency shall replace depend- 
ency in the now food-short lands of the free 
world; and 

(2) Our direct food gifts, and sales 
amounting to gifts, will be reserved for emer- 
gency situations. 


Comes the Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 2, 1967 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out the years the entire citizenship of 
the United States has appreciated the 
wonderful accomplishments of the Post 
Office Department. 

I remember as a young boy watching 
the various trains arrive and depart from 
along the railroads in our congressional 
district, and seeing the prompt way 
that the personnel of the railroad post 
office dispatch the mail from hour to 
hour through the year. 

There appeared in the Dyersburg State 
Gazette, Dyersburg, Tenn., which is an 
outstanding daily newspaper in our con- 
gressional district, an editorial which 
speaks for itself. 


This editorial was so outstanding that 
I felt it should be brought to the at- 
tention of the Congress. 

The editorial follows: 

From the Dyersburg State Gazette, Sept. 22, 
1967] 
COMES THE END 

It probably will be of little concern to the 
younger generations, but many will regret 
the passing of the railway postoffice and the 
clerks who manned them. 

Railway mall post offices have disappeared 
from the pasenger trains of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad system along the routes which 
served Dyersburg, The final runs were made 
several days ago. 

In the future mail dispatched from the 
Dyersburg postofiice and that received here 
will be by “closed pouch” and will be hauled 
in the railroad's baggage cars, to remain 
closed from the time It Is placed on the train 
here until it reaches Its destination to go to 
the regular postoffices or is to be transferred 
from Illinois Central trains to other rall- 
roads, 

The clerks who stood on their feet and dis- 
tributed mail as it is done in regular postof- 
fices as the railroad postoffices rolled and 
swayed across the country now will fade 
from the picture except in very rare in- 
stances. 

To those who met trains at scattered depots 
across the country, a recreation few indulge 
in any more, it seemed that the railway 
postal clerks led fascinating lives. Youngsters 
of past eras envied them as they rolled back 
the doors, unloaded bags of mail and parcel 
post boxes and loaded on those leaving the 
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home base. Many later became railway mail 
clerks. Others were inclined. 

Often the clerks had a few seconds to visit 
with those who placed mail in their hands, 
what the weather was like to the north or 
south, or what conditions they expected to 
reach at the end of their runs“ one way 
or the other. 

Some railways postoffices in late years re- 
ceived only that depot-mailed material which 
was handed to them, a salesman who had 
completed the day's report too late to dis- 
patch it through the postoffice or someone 
who had forgotten to post a letter until train 
time. 

Other clerks unlocked mail boxes at the 
depots, one for southbound and one for 
northbound, or westbound and east bound, 
to remove mail which had been posted before 
the railway postoffice’s arrival. They wore 
sidearms in most instances and walked with 
a swagger that stressed their importance to 
the government’s service. They may have 
picked up a scattering of letters with ordi- 
nary messages inside, but they handled them 
with the same care and guarded them as 
faithfully as they would have gold shipments 
from Fort Knox—and to many a sender they 
were just as important. 

Progress and modernization of the mall 
service has brought the end to another color- 
ful era—but perhaps someone may say there 
must be an end to all things. 


Death of Author Carson McCullers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN G. DOW 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 3, 1967 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, a resident of 
my district, Mrs. Carson McCullers, who 
has been regarded as foremost among 
contemporary writers of the English lan- 
guage, died last week in Nyack, N.Y, 

Although I live about 2 miles from Mrs. 
McCullers' home and passed it many 
times a day when I was driving into town, 
it was never my privilege to meet Mrs. 
McCullers. Perhaps this fact accents a 
3 the close isolation in which she 

ved. 

In fact, Mrs. McCullers was regarded 
by many in our area with the prideful 
awe reserved for famous and historical 
figures who have flourished in the neigh- 
borhood long ago. 

Not knowing Mrs. McCullers person- 
ally, I submit for the Rxconn an article 
about her from the Washington Post. I 
am not discriminating enough to know 
just which one of the tributes and obit- 
uaries about Mrs. McCullers most closely 
typify her qualities. It seems, however, 
that the one appended, which is written 
by Mr. Phil Casey, is factual and appro- 
priate. Accordingly, I offer it below for 
the Recorp, as follows: 

AUTHOR Carson McCutirrs DEAD; DRAMATIZED 
~ Human LONELINESS 
(By Phil Casey) 

Carson McCullers, a sensitive, serious and 
talented writer who explored and dramatized 
the fact of human loneliness in her novels 
and plays, died yesterday in Nyack, N.Y., after - 
a long illness. She was 50. 

Mrs. McCullers, a widow since 1953, had 
been in a coma for 47 days at Nyack General 
Hospital, She suffered a stroke—her fourth— 
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last Aug. 15 at her old Victorian house in 
Nyack and lapsed into the coma from which 
she never recovered. 

Fame came early to Mrs. McCullers, and so 
did pain and a host of misfortunes. She was 
only 23 when her first novel, The Heart Is a 
Lonely Hunter,” met literary acclaim in 1940. 
This early success was followed quickly by 
another book that was praised for its literary 
merit, Reflections in a Golden Eye.“ 

And while life went well for a while and 
she mingled and lived with some of the most 
distinguished writers, artists and composers 
of the period, the good times didn’t last long. 
She suffered three strokes before she was 30 
and was partially paralyzed, a semi-invalid. 
It became an agony for her to type. 

And then in 1953, her husband of 16 years, 
J. Reeves McCullers, committed suicide. Mrs. 
McCullers, never prolific, nevertheless con- 
tinued to write. Though confined to a wheel- 
chair and in pain, she was working on a col- 
lection of short stories and a personal journal 
when she was stricken last month. 

Though critics were divided at times on 
her total achievement, there was no wrangle 
about her prose. Mrs. McCullers wrote beau- 
tifully, with insight, perception and loye for 
each sentence and part of the whole, Good 
writers cheered her prose, sensitivity and 
devotion to her art. 

Born Carson Smith in Columbus, Ga., she 
had hopes of becoming a concert pianist, She 
went to New York City when she was 17, 
planning to study music at Juilliard, 

And the hard luck that was to plague her 
from then on struck immediately. She lost 
her tuition money on the subway. She 
started writing, but didn't get much done, 
she said later, because New York was such a 
wonderland and she was “overwhelmed by 
the snow.” 

Back home, she had written a play, and 
said of this effort later: "My idol was Eugene 
O'Neill, and this first masterpiece was thick 
with incest, lunacy and murder. The first 
scene was laid in a graveyard and the last 
over a catafalque ... My father, who was 
startled and rather dubiously proud, bought 
me a typewriter.” 

After her fast and loudly-acclaimed liter- 
ary start—two novels published about a year 
apart, illness slowed her down. It was five 
years before her third novel, but this one, 
“Member of the Wedding.“ published in 1946 
and later an extremely successful and prize- 
winning play adapted by her, won her a 
larger audience than she had ever had. 

It was a departure of sorts, for though it 
dealt with the agonies of adolescence and 
bittersweet sadness of growing up, it was 
infiltrated everywhere by humor, tenderness 
and compassion. And, as with all her work, 
it was shot through with truth. 

Also much acclaimed were her last two 
books, “The Ballad of the Sad Cafe“ and 
“Clock Without Hands,” the latter published 
six years ago. 

That year, 1961, she was interviewed by a 
Newsweek reporter, who found her tall and 
lean, “almost fleshless.“ with her paralyzed 
left arm in a cast. She walked with a cane, 
painfully. 

She lived with a maid and constant com- 
panion in the big, white, Southern gothic, 
Victorian house and took in roomers some- 
times to supplement her erratic income. At 
one time, she was landlady to a teacher, & 
policeman and a young married couple. And 
she had famous visitors—Edward Albee, 
Tennessee Williams, Truman Capote, Julie 
Harris, and others. 

Despite all the hard luck and pain that 
plagued her most of her life, Mrs. McCullers 
had humor in herself as well as in her books. 
She was tall and spare with a face more in- 
teresting than pretty, and when someone 
said she looked like a cross between Garbo 
and Slim Summerville, she said that sounded 
all right. 
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And as for her calling as a writer, she 
quoted a friend: “I'd rather be a writer than 
a pinhead in the circus. Their work is harder 
and has fewer rewards.” 


Lt. Gen. Edward J. Stackpole 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 3, 1967 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, cen- 
tral Pennsylvania has just lost one of its 
leading citizens in the passing last Sun- 
day of Lt. Gen. Edward J. Stackpole. 
General Stackpole and his family have 
been a positive civic influence in the cen- 
tral Pennsylvania area for many years. 
His altruistic and helpful community ac- 
tivities have left their mark, particularly 
on Harrisburg, and its citizens will long 
remember the many hours of unselfish 
dedication which General Stackpole gave 
to the citizens of his area. 

General Stackpole will also be remem- 
bered for his accomplishments in the 
literary field, which were many, and for 
his distinguished military service in 
World Wars I and II in the United States 
and overseas. He was a former com- 
mander of the Pennsylvania National 
Guard, to which he devoted more than 
30 years of service. 

A list of many of General Stackpole’s 
accomplishments in a recent edition of 
“The Patriot” attest to this gentleman’s 
broad area of community contributions: 

GEN. E, J. STACKPOLE DIES AT AGE OF 73 

Lt. Gen. Edward J. Stackpole, 73, Harrisburg 
publisher and former commanding officer of 
the Pennsylvania National Guard, died early 
Sunday at Harrisburg Hospital. He had been 
III for several months. 

He lived in Clarks Valley, Dauphin RD 1. 

Gen. Stackpole, brother of Albert H. Stack- 
pole, with whom he was associated in the 
Telegraph Press publishing company, retired 
as commander of the National Guard in 1947. 
He was associated with the state Guard 
throughout World Wars I and II and com- 
pleted the task of reorganizing the unit dur- 
ing former Gov. Edward Martin's term in 
1945. 

He was graduated from Yale University in 
1915, earning a bachelor of arts degree. He 
also received the Yale Medal for his literary 
efforts at the university. 

Gen. Stackpole, who wrote several books on 
the Civil War, received an honorary doctor 
of literature degree from Gettysburg College 
on June 4, 1961. 

Gen. Stackpole was chairman of the boards 
of the Telegraph Press, WHP Inc., and the 
Stackpole Publishing Co. He was president 
of the Harrisburg Hotel Corp.; a vice presi- 
dent of Harrisburg Hospital; member of the 
board of directors of the Harrisburg National 
Bank & Trust Co., and member of the Devel- 
opment Committee of Yale University. 

He also was a director of the Military Sery- 
ice Publishing Co., the Historical Times Inc., 
Harness Horse Inc., the Harrisburg Public 
Library, and the Americans for Competitive 
Enterprises System (ACES). 

More than 30 years were spent by Gen. 
Stackpole in the Pennsylvania National 
Guard, nine years of which were in Federal 
service. He served as a company commander 
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of the 110th Infantry, 28th Division, in 
France in 1918 during which he was wounded 
three times. 

Recovering from his wounds at Walter 
Reed Hospital, he reentered the Guard serv- 
ice and for a number of years was command- 
ing officer of the 104th Calvary, leaving it 
later to command the 52nd Cayalry Brigade 
and ultimately the 22nd Cavalry Division. 
Upon reorganization of the troops in 1940, he 
requested a reduction in rank to go on active 
duty with the 28th Division as a brigade 
commander. 

At the completion of the maneuver period 
in 1941, the 28th Division was triangularized, 
and Gen, Stackpole was reassigned and sent 
to Panama as commanding general of the 
Panama Security Command in the Canal 
Zone. He returned to the states in 1943 for 
assignment as chairman, Seventh Section, 
War Department Manpower Board Office of 
the Chief of Staff, stationed at Omaha, Nebr. 

He held the Distinguished Service Cross 
awarded in World War I, and the Purple 
Heart with two clusters. He also received the 
Legion of Merit and the Pennsylvania Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal, in addition to 
campaign ribbons for service in both wars 
in the United States and overseas. 

In addition to his brother, he is survived 
by a daughter, Mrs. Meade D. Detweller, 
whose husband is president of WHP Radio 
and Television Inc.: a sister, Mrs. John O. 
Herman, and three grandchildren, David, 
Frances and Esther Mary Detweiler, all of 
Clarks Valley. 

Services will be held Tuesday at 2 p.m. in 
Market Square Presbyterian Church, of 
which Gen. Stackpole was a member, The 
Rev. John D. Tate, his pastor, will officiate. 
There will be no viewing. 


Tax Increase and Effort To Reduce 
Expenditures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR © 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 3, 1967 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr: Speaker, in a recent 
issue of the Indiana Business Review, 
there appeared a thought-provoking 
article by two members of the staff of 
the Indiana University Graduate School 
of Business, Lawrence E, Kreider and 
Richard D. Hays. As we consider the re- 
lated questions of a possible Federal tax 
increase and our efforts to reduce gov- 
ernmental expenditures, this article is 
particularly timely, I include it herewith: 

THE NATION 
(By Lawrence E. Kreider and 
Richard D. Hays) 

Increased inflation threatens from four 
directions for the remainder of 1967 and 
1968. A most unusual combination of emer- 
ging price pressures exists, and if they all 
become full-fiedged forces at the same time, 
the US. price structure may well be put to 
ite most critical test in many years. 

RENEWAL OF DEMAND-PULL 

The first of these underlying pressures 15 
the anticipated renewal of demand-pull. The 
slowdown during the first and second quar- 
ters of 1967 ís expected by many to return to 
the exuberance of 1966. The list of demand 
expectations is long. It includes heavy de- 
fense outlays, continuation of sharp in- 
creases in nondefense government spending, 
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recovery in housing, rising furniture and 
household appliance sales, strength in autos, 
return to normal inventory growth, and 
some increase from an already high level of 
business fixed investments. 

Each of these was advancing at a strong 
Tate—some doubtless at an unsustainable 
rate—prior to mid-1966. Prices rose sharply, 
teflecting this demand-pull, From January, 
1965 to May, 1966, the wholesale price index 
Increased at an annual rate of 3.5 per cent, 
the consumer price index 2.5 per cent, and 
the average of all components of GNP about 
2.7 per cent. 

COST-PUSH 


During this period, wage cost-push was 
not the primary cause of inflation, Wages 
paid in manufacturing were increasing at 
nearly the same rate as productivity, How- 
ever, this was soon to change, leading to 
what is now anticipated as the second under- 
lying or emerging price pressure—cost-push, 

To an uncomfortable degree, cost pressures 
already are being imposed on the economy. 
Wages paid in manufacturing increased to 
levels of 4 per cent or more above a year ear- 
Mer by the third and fourth quarters of 1966 
and the first quarter of 1967. These were the 
sharpest rises in more than seven years and 
were significantly higher than increases in 
Output per man-hour. 

Underlying wage-price pressures are eyen 
greater than the 4 per cent annual rise sug- 
gests. Wage rate settlement increases aver- 
aged about 5 per cent in the first quarter of 
1967, compared with a year earlier, and closer 
to 5.5 per cent by the second quarter. The 
latter figure was nearly double the average 
Tate of productivity increase. Reflecting high 
Settlements, unit labor costs of nonfinancial 
Corporations shot up at a 10 per cent annual 
Tate in the first quarter of this year, Doubt- 
legs, this was a major factor in the sharp 
decline in corporate profits. 

Historically, when wages increased sig- 
nificantly faster than output per man-hour, 
Profits declined and prices rose sharply after 
a brief time lag. The 1955-58 period was the 
Most recent prolonged experience. Wages 
Paid in manufacturing increased at an aver- 
age annual rate of 4.7 per cent from the first 
Quarter of 1955 to the first quarter of 1958, 
and prices accelerated to an average an- 
nual rate of nearly 3 per cent during the 
June 1955 to June 1958 period. Unlike the 
1965-66 price experience, the 1955-58 infla- 
tion did not primarily reflect demand-pull. 
Although demand may have placed some 
Pressure on prices in the 1955-58 period, it 
Was relatively moderate since the economy 
did not operate at full capacity for more 
than a few months. 

Assuming wage rate settlements and aver- 
age wages paid continue to rise through 
1967 and into 1968 faster than output per 
Man-hour, the cost-push price situation will 
bear an uncomfortably close similarity to the 
1955-58 years, and, unfortunately, it appears 
as though cost-push pressures will be stacked 
On top of demand-pull, 

FISCAL POLICY 


Fiscal policy is adding high-octane fuel to 

tionary fires. It is unrealistic to assume 

that a $15-20 billion deficit can be financed 
in a noninfiationary way. 

In like manner, it unfortunately appears 
Unrealistic to assume that either defense or 
Nondefense spending will be curtailed signifi- 
cantly. Even if the war in Vietnam were 
terminated, it Is generally assumed that ex- 
Penditures in the Far East would remain 
high; and the Administration has not shown 
a determination to reduce nondefense spend- 
ing. In fact, from fiscal 1965 (the fiscal year 
Immediately preceding stepped-up U.S, in- 
volvement in Vietnam) to fiscal 1967, those 
departments most closely associated with 
the Great Society program (Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare; Labor; and Housing and 
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Urban Development) increased expenditures 
103 per cent, compared with 40 per cent for 
Defense, and accounted for 67.4 billion of the 
$30.2 billion total rise in federal expendi- 
tures. 

With federal expenditures continuing to 
increase, the deficit—even with a 6-8 per cent 
tax rise—will not be financed in an entirely 
noninflationary manner. To tap the money 
market for quantities necessary to achieve 
noninflationary financing of a $15-20 
billion deficit would cause an extremely large 
and abrupt allocation of resources away from 
the private economy toward government. 

Perhaps fiscal and monetary policy com- 
promises neither wholly consistent with price 
stability nor optimum resource use will be 
followed, with part of the deficit financed at 
the expense of private investment and pro- 
duction, and part fluanced in a more di- 
rectly inflationary manner. (It should be 
added that even if the Fed follows easy 
money policies and the Administration prac- 
tices inflationary deficit financing, some ad- 
ditional resources will be diverted toward 
government from private sectors, particular- 
ly if the economy operates at full capacity. 
The government simply has the power to ex- 
ercise first claim on resources for defense—or 
nondefense—purposes by the power to tax.) 

FEDERAL RESERVE POLICY 

In significant degree, price increases will 
depend on the extent to which the Federal 
Reserve System accommodates inflationary 
decisions made by others. 

Theoretically, monetary authorities could 
take steps in the months ahead to offset price 
pressures from demand-pull, cost-push, and 
large fiscal deficits: the Fed could follow 
policies that would simply increase the 
money supply, say, 4 per cent per year. How- 
ever, after (1) business decides. collectively 
to expand beyond capacity, (2) labor-man- 
agement negotiators accept high wage rate 
settlements, (3) government decides to raise 
defense and nondefense spending to extre- 
mely high levels, and (4) government de- 
cides to finance large expenditures in an in- 
flationary manner, it is unrealistic to assume 
the Fed can fully or largely offset related 
price pressures without the most unbearable 
consequences to the economy. Once such a 
powerful quartet of events is set in motion, 
the most acceptable alternatives are 
eliminated. 

Given inflationary price pressures at near 
full employment as described above, mone- 
tary policies that would maintain absolutely 
stable prices would also trigger the following 
chain of events: 

Interest rates initially would rise to un- 
heard-of levels, and only thé most select 
would have access to the money market. 

Wage rate increases beyond productivity 
improvement would be absorbed largely 
through lower corporave profits, real capital 
accumulation would decline, and the source 
of the real welfare of the nation would drop 
drastically. 

The private cector of the economy would 
be cut back sharply as the government en- 
joyed priority in obtaining limited funds. 

This combination would be too much to 
pay for price stability. The harsh truth is 
that once inflationary wage and fiscal deci- 
sions have been made—inappropriate though 
they may be—the business community, the 
public in general, and the government itself 
will not tolerate conditions then inherent in 
price stability. Imagine, for example, the 
bowls from the housing industry, the public, 
and the halls of Congress if mortgage funds 
and housing were depressed more than last 
year in an effort to eliminate inflation. 

This leads inescapably to the conclusion 
that the only acceptable place to prevent 
inflation is at the business level where sus- 
tained growth decisions can be made, at the 
wage bargaining table, and in the offices that 
influence government spending. Expecting 
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the Federal Reserve System to correct for 
price pressure decisions already made is like 
closing the proverbial door after the horse 
is stolen—the horse might be found but only 
at considerable cost and after serious damage 
is done. 

CONCLUSION 

Demand-pull, cost-push, inflationary fiscal 
policies, and inherent Umitations of mone- 
tary policy are leading into what could be- 
come the most serious post-World War II 
inflationary situation. This is the first time 
in nearly a quarter-century that these four 
inflationary factors have coincided in the 
magnitude now apparent. 

Monetary policy and economic balance will 
increasingly be put to the test. It is doubtful 
that potential preventive measures—such as 
moderation in wage rate settlements, slow- 
downs or deferrals of nondefense government 
expenditures, or noninflationary deficit fi- 
nancing—will be taken to the extent needed. 
Hopefully, moderation in private investments 
will help forestall serlous imbalances, which 
normally have preceded recessions. 


Crime 1967 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM C. WAMPLER 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 3, 1967 


Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the paramount problems facing our Na- 
tion today is that of crime. Exclusive of 
mail regarding personal problems, a great 
bulk of the correspondence received in 
my office expresses alarm regarding 
criminal offenses in every city, town, and 
hamlet. People throughout the United 
States are properly appalled and gravely 
concerned at the high increase in major 
and minor criminal offenses in every 
State in the Union. This is a problem 
which lurks at every corner and hangs 
over every home. It affects every Ameri- 
can. 

Sometime ago, the Director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, J. Edgar 
Hoover, again spoke out on this issue— 
because in fact, it is a problem which has 
become a national issue. I am sure every- 
one will agree that there is no more ca- 
pable or knowledgeable authority on this 
subject than Mr. Hoover. Practically his 
entire adult life has been dedicated to 
the mission of the FBI. Quite often the 
general public misinterprets the role of 
the FBI in these matters. The FBI is 
charged solely with investigative respon- 
sibilities and is not in any way respon- 
sible for the prosecutive action. Admira- 
tion for the effectiveness of the FBI is 
shared by the law-abiding citizen as well 
as the criminal. Frequently, captured 
lawbreakers have commented “I knew 
the game was up when I heard the FBI 
was after me.” 

It is my opinion that the watchwords 
of the FBI “Fidelity, Bravery, and Inte- 
grity“ best describe the function of and 
the service rendered by that factfinding 
agency. In order that my colleagues and 
our constituents might profit from the 
remarks by Mr. Hoover, I include his 
article at the conclusion of these com- 
ments in the Appendix of the RECORD: 
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Crime 1967 
(By John Edgar Hoover, Director, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, United States 
Department of Justice) 


In medieval times, men worked the fields 
by day. When night came, they retreated be- 
hind fortified walls. Their incentive was fear. 
Thieves and cutthroats stalked the King’s 
highway. Marauding bands of armed robbers 
preyed on the countryside. Footpads lurked 
in dark alleys. Fear, like a despotic tyrant, 
took the traveller off the road and emptied 
the streets at dark. 

The same tyrant, long in retreat, is again 
rising to power. When darkness falls, the citi- 
zens of many of our towns and cities desert 
the streets and retire behind locks, bars, and 
chains. Crime in 1967 is rapidly returning 
fear to its old position of power. 

The facts cannot be ignored. An appraisal 
of the current statistics will convince the 
open-minded that the crime situation is bad 
and that year by year it grows worse. 

The current Uniform Crime Reports reveal 
that serious crime in the United States in- 
creased 11 percent in 1966 when compared 
with 1965. All Crime Index offenses showed 
substantial increases in volume. Crimes of 
violence were up 11 percent with a 9 percent 
increase in murder, 10 percent in aggravated 
assault, 10 percent in forcible rape, and 14 
percent in robbery. Crimes against property 
in the same period also rose 11 percent as a 
group. Individually, burglary rose 9 percent 
while larceny $50 and over in value and auto 
theft were each up 12 percent. 

The change in the volume of 
crime was noted in the group of cities of 
less than 10,000 inhabitants with a rise of 
14 percent. Cities with populations in excess 
of 100,000 suffered an average increase of 
10 percent. Crime in rural areas rose 7 per- 
cent and in the suburbs 13 percent. 

In view of the foregoing, I doubt that 
there will be any question relative to the 
increase in volume of crime. I am equally 
convinced there will be even less question 
relative to the cost of crime. In monetary 
terms alone the cost can only be guessed at, 
but it is massive. 

The imagined riches of a Monte-Cristo be- 
come picayune when one thinks in terms of 
the real treasure which, on a regular basis, 
is being poured into the insatiable maw of 
crime. Think for a moment in terms of di- 
rect losses. During the year 1965, the last 
year for which statistics are fully compiled, 
thieves grossed more than $30 million from 
robbery alone. Burglars got away with items 
valued at nearly $284 million, and, in terms 
of losses, larcency ranged in the vicinity of 
$211 million. The estimated value of unre- 
covered automobiles stolen during 1965 
reached well over $60 million. 

But the foregoing figures are only a frac- 
tion of the true cost of crime. Add to their 
sum the vast amounts expended annually to 
recruit, support, train, and equip our law 
enforcement agencies. Add to that sum also 
the cost occasioned by the steadily develop- 
ing need for enlarged plant security forces. 
Industrial concerns located in high crime 
areas are finding it necessary to hire guards 
to protect their employees and the automo- 
biles in which they come to work. Such con- 
cerns, in effect, are having to support the 
cost of developing their own police forces. 

Even this does not begin to encompass 
the cost of crime. Think in terms of the sums 
invested in alarm systems and the fortunes 
spent for insurance and protective devices. 
Above all, think of the unbelievable kings“ 
ransoms which flow into the coffers of the 
underworld through gambling, prostitution, 

. loan sharking, the sale of narcotics, and 
other illegal activities. 

Theft on the immense scale of that per- 
petrated by organized crime is not always 
visible to the average businessman. But the 
immediacy of another type of crime prob- 
lem is spectacularly apparent to the busi- 
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nessman in his own bailiwick. Banking exec- 
utives and employees, for example, often en- 
counter the harsh impact of crime, In the 
course of the fiscal year 1966, there were 
1.705 violations of the Federal Bank Rob- 
bery and Incidental Crimes Statute. During 
the first eight months of the current fiscal 
year, an increase of 305 such violations was 
noted over the same period in the fiscal 
year 1966. 

Banking establishments are by no means 
the sole victims. The sharp thrust of today's 
crime is apparent in the open letter of a 
large busines firm which was carried on a 
full page of the dally paper. Expressing the 
concern of executives and their fears for 
their employees, the letter set forth the 
number of branch store of the organization 
which had been victims of robberies and 
burglaries over a brief expanse of time. It 
was a shocking score sheet and the sum of 
the loses was equally astonishing. Similarly, 
the shock of current crime was unforgettably 
brought home to executives and employees 
of another business organization. In the 
space of one year this chain reportedly closed 
nine of its branch stores in one general area 
because those stores were the victims of re- 
peated armed robberies. 

This is crime in 1967. But it is only one 
small portion of it. No attempt has been 
made to encompass the total picture or to 
speak for the massive body of brutalized 
and murdered victims whose rights appear 
to be in eclipse in the face of concern for- 
those who have victimized them. 

I shall make no attempt to go into the 
many and varied causes of crime or to again 
list the factors which influence the making 


‘of a criminal, It goes without saying that 


measures are being taken to alleviate the 
causes and to rehabilitate the criminal. 
There is no question but that we must con- 
tinue to increase our efforts in this area. 
Meanwhile, we are confronted with the prob- 
lem of crime here and now—the daily beat- 
ings, rapes, robberies, burglaries, and mur- 
ders—and angry Americans are beginning 
to demand answers to the problem. They 
want a halt to the surge of criminal vio- 
lence which is inundating these United 
States. These angry citizens—many of them 
victims of crime themselves—demand jus- 
tice. They do not believe that the ends of 
justice are being served when, on the basis 
of legal technicalities, individuals who are 
obviously gullty of brutal crimes, are freed 
to prowl the streets and prey on new vic- 
tims. These citizens question the misguided 
lentencies and abuse of probation and parole 
which bring about the same unhappy result. 
They are becoming increasingly impatient 
with the questionable procedures which have 
the effect of lacing law enforcement into a 
strait jacket while releasing the criminal 
from virtually all former restraints, They are 
convinced that crime in the streets can be 
reduced by the common sense expedient of 
removing the criminal from the streets. They 
want to make certain that the criminal re- 
peater is kept under some kind of effective 
control, In short, they are beginning to de- 
mand realistic deterrents to crime. 

The foregoing may be an oversimplifica- 
tion of a complex problem, It is, however, 
part of the growing demand that a more 
equitable balance be achieved in the treat- 
ment accorded the victim of a criminal act 
in comparison with the treatment accorded 
the perpetrator of a crime. 

Within recent decades, law enforcement 
has made magnificent strides in bringing 
modern methods to bear in its own areas of 
detection and apprehension. The recent in- 
auguration of the National Crime Informa- 
tion Center—a computerized index to crime 
and criminals which provides instant infor- 
mation to the law enforcement officer on 
the street—is an indication of the tremen- 
dous progress being made along these lines, 
In my opinion, law enforcement in general 


has been discharging its task effectively, but 
detection and apprehension simply head the 
series of steps essential to the curtailment of 
crime. Any breakdown in any phase of the 
prosecutive effort, or elsewhere along the 
line, can render even the most superb police 
work practically useless. 

Crime in 1967 does not offer its challenge 
solely to law enforcement. It offers a chal- 
lenge to the sound common sense of civil 
authorities, clergymen, educators, individual 
citizens, civic groups, and business organiza- 
tions. 

We are in need of a real crusade against 
an arrogant army of criminals, many of 
whose members are emboldened by the con- 
viction that they can get away with any- 
thing. 

We need leaders for such a crusade—far- 
sighted, clearheaded, selfless individuals who 
believe that the scales of justice must be 
kept in true balance and who are willing to 
expend time and effort in promoting effective 
action to that end. 

Crime has thrown a gauntlet in the face of 
America. Unless we meet the immediate chal- 
lenge, we may one day come face to face with 
the fact that we have left rule of our streets 
to criminals—and to America’s children & 
demeaning legacy of fear. 
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Mr. MILLER of California. mr. | 


Speaker, the very distinguished Senator 


from Alaska, the Honorable E. L. Bart- | 


LETT, chairman of the Merchant Marine 
Subcommittee of the Senate Commerce 
Committee, addressed the Intermodal 
Transportation Symposium at Oakland, 
Calif., on September 14, 1967, in connec- 
tion with the 40th anniversary of the in- 


ception of the Port of Oakland. Senator 


BARTLETT is most knowledgeable in the 


affairs of our merchant marine and par- 
ticularly in the phase of its operations 
treated in his remarks on that occasion. 


I am pleased to insert in the Recor? ' 


the following speech of Senator E. L. 

BARTLETT: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR E. L. BARTLETT, CHAIM- 
MAN, MERCHANT MARINE SUBCOMMITTEE, 


SENATE COMMERCE COMMITTEE, INTERMODAL | 
TRANSPORTATION SYMPOSIUM, SEPTEMBER 14. 


1967, OAKLAND, CALIF. 
Thank you Mr. Chairman. 


Honored guests at head table, ladies and: 


gentlemen. 

Let me be candid. 

I come before this symposium with mixed 
emotions. 

My emotions are mixed not because I am 
hesitant to address this group or because I 
have doubts about the value of intermodal 
transportation systems. To the contrary, 1 
believe that tying all modes of transports- 


tion into one system is the most exciting | 


concept to come down the turnpike, the ways 


or landing strip in decades. Rather, my con- 


cern is that this concept will not be allo 
to become all it is capable of becoming: 
However, I hasten to add the proper use of 
containers is not the sole mixer of my emo” 
tions in the transportation picture. I 
briefly outline the sources of my discontent- 
Last year Congress authorized the creation 
of a Department of Transportation, On thé 
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basis of time lapsing between the proposal 
and the passage of the act, the Transporta- 
tion Department set s record for becoming a 
cabinet-level organization. Such haste on 
the part of Congress, a body not always know 
for moving swiftly, would seem to indicate 
that the nation's lawmakers felt strongly 
about the need to bring some order to our 
transportation system, to develop a balanced 
system which would move people and goods 
quickly, emclently and on that mode of 
transportation best suited to a particular 
trip. I am sure everyone in this room ap- 
plauds, as I do, the philosophy behind the 
new department. 

However, that philosophy can become 
policy only if the Department of Transporta- 
tion has the backing within the executive 
branch to make changes in bureaucratically- 
set agencies, to make decisions for the good 
of the entire nation and not just for the 
benefit of a particular department. 

If, indeed, the Secretary of Transportation 
does not enjoy the standing within the execu- 
tive branch that many of us envisioned, it 
won't be the first time the Executive Depart- 
ment has ignored congressional intent. 

As a matter of fact, if any of the admin- 
istrations since 1936 had implemented the 
Merchant Marine Act of that year, this coun- 
try would not be losing its position as a great 
maritime power. 

Irecentiy completed rather extensive hear- 
ing on the present state and future of the 
United States Merchant Marine. There was 
unanimous agreement that our old fleet was 
getting older fast and that if something were 
not done soon, the United States, for all in- 
tents and purposes, would cease to be strong 
in its maritime power at a time when the So- 
viet Union, among other nations, cognizant 
of the value of sea power, had launched pro- 
grams designed to make it the ruler of seas, 
militarily and commercially. 

Believing that necessity is the mother of 
invention, I was hopeful, but not very, that 
such widespread concern would lead to de- 
velopment of widespread support for a new 
maritime policy. Apparently, necessity is not 
the mother of unanimity, for, as everyone in 
the room knows, each segment of the mari- 
time industry put forth different proposals 
for meeting this great national need. The 
diversity was and is so great that our Secre- 
tary of Transportation has yet to come up 
With a public policy on this question. 

Further, we witnessed a distressing hap- 
pening in which the Department of Defense, 
in pushing for a pet project of its own, not 
only overstated the strength of our reserve 
fleet, but expressed no interest in the relation 
between the merchant marine and our na- 
tional security other than in our fleet’s rather 
uncertain ability to supply troops around the 
world. 

In addition to hearings on the merchant 
marine, I also recently concluded an investi- 
gation into standardization of containers. As 
I indicated previously, I believe development 
Ofthe container conception can revolutionize 
the transportation industry. I know from 
first-hand knowledge in Alaska that the use 
of containers can cut costs. I was, therefore, 
dismayed to learn that an industry already 
stifled by over regulation was about to em- 
bark on a policy with government support 
which might well stifie development of a new 
and promising concept. This “stifling” would, 
in effect, discriminate against ship owners 
who did not choose to go along with industry- 
set standards. The stifling would mean rigid 
use of certain size containers which might 
prove to be less satisfactory than other sizes, 
thus leaving our merchant marine or trans- 
portation_industry in a very uncompetitive 
position. 

I have no objections to private industry 
setting standards, but I do object and object 
strongly when a government agency acts to 
impose those standards on everyone. I object 
strongly to such actions; particularly when 
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there is no economic justification for the 
standards. 

Particularly when use on the open mar- 
ket—remember free enterprise?—is the best 
way to determine the best standards; 

Particularly when two firms which plo- 
neered the concept and made an unsubsid- 
ized” go of it would be penalized; 

Particularly when the standards would not 
work as advertised—for example 20-foot con- 
tainers must be specially strengthened when 
coupled, and uncoupled 20-foot containers 
cannot fit into 40-foot container cells. 

And particularly when it is easier for cranes 
to adjust from 20-foot to 24-foot containers 
and from 30 to 35-foot containers than from 
20-foot to 40-footers, the two sizes which are 
the most popular among the standards. 

It must also be noted that two-thirds of 
the containers in the world are 24 feet or 
35 feet long, neither of which is “standard.” 

So these are the causes of my mixed emo- 
tions, On this hand, we have a Department 
of Transportation, on the other, it is not yet 
clear that the new department has sufficient 
muscle within the executive branch to do 
the job which must be done. 

On the one hand, all are agreed our mer- 
chant marine is sinking fast, but no one 
agrees on how best to keep it afloat. 

An intermodal transportation system holds 
gerat promise for the future, but there is a 
move afoot to tie that future to the present. 

In each case, hope is balanced by concern, 

reason for mixing something for the 
emotions. 

Now I am certain, or at least I hope, that 
you do not think I flew to Oakland just to 
unburden my emotions in a group therapy 
session. No, if you will pardon the expression 
in an emotion“ ladened speech, there is a 
method to my madness. 

I have no intention of extolling the virtues 
of intermodal transportation system to this 
audience. If you didn't appreciate the value 
of the concept, you probably would not be 
here. If you happened to wander in un- 
initiated in the fine art of containerization, 
I suspect the views of a legislator would have 
little impact in convincing you that con- 
tainers are the wave of the future. 

Rather, for the next few minutes I want to 
return to the mixers of my emotions to out- 
line briefly the role that this legislator be- 
lieves legislation can play in helping to de- 
velop a modern, efficient and competitive 
transportation industry, 

Frankly, I am not sure what else Congress 
can do about giving the Department of 
Transportation added muscle. Perhaps it is 
only a matter of time before all the orga- 
nizations now lumped together in the new 
department accept their new status in life. 
Congress can help by appropriating adequate 
funds and I think, Judging from the haste 
in which Congress approved the new depart- 
ment, Capitol Hill will supply the needed 
capital, 

Turning to our merchant marine, there is 
something Congress can do, and that is to 
establish a merchant marine program, with 
or without proposals from the administra- 
tion. Of course, if Congress does take the 
initiative in enacting a program, there still 
remains the question of whether the admin- 
istration will implement a program with 
which it does not agree. However, I can report 
that chances haye brightened in recent 
weeks that a new maritime policy will be 
placed before Congress during the 90th 
Congress. I haye discussed the question of a 
new merchant marine program with many 
persons in and out of Washington, and that 
includes the man in the White House, While 
these discussions have not brought concrete 
results, they are the basis for my somewhat 
statement of “brightening 


Let me emphasize though, that whatever 
the chances, I believe in face of the condi- 
tions of our merchant marine, it is incum- 
bent upon the national legislature to propose 
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and enact a program whether or not the 
administration acts. This legislator is one 
among several who intends to put forth such 
& program with or without administration 
support, though, of course, I would much 
prefer that we have assurances that the pro- 
gram will be implemented. 

Certainly Congress does have a key role to 
play in efforts to revitalize our merchant 
marine. 

Similarly, it will be up to Congress to 
decide the final resting place for the Federal 
Maritime Administration, and I use the 
phrase “resting place“ with some malice of 
forethought. It is quite clear that a “wrong” 
decision on relocating the Federal Maritime 
Administration could make my phrase only 
all too accurate. There are those who believe 
that the administration would be subordi- 
nated to the needs of other agencies if it were 
moved to the Department of Transportation; 
and there are those who argue that an in- 
dependent administration would lack the 
necessary muscle when it sought appropria- 
tions from Congress. 

While I am not about to predict the out- 
come of the debate, I will venture a guess 
On what will be the determining factor in 
settling the question. If the administration 
proposes or supports an adequate merchant 
marine program, many persons will be con- 
vinced that the Federal Maritime Adminis- 
tration will receive a fair shake in the De- 
partment of Transportation. If the adminis- 
tration turns thumbs down on all meaningful 
maritime proposals, many persons will fear 
for the future of the Maritime Administra- 
tion if it is turned over to a department 
which cannof or will not take a lead or even 
support efforts to build up an important 
segment of its responsibility. 

I would like at this point to express a 
hope—a hope that all those persons who 
agree that our merchant fleet is sinking will 
agree to put a substantive program ahead of 
politics if and when a program is forth- 
coming. 

And now I come to containers and what 
legislators can do to help this idea develop 
as it should. As you no doubt surmised, I do 
not intend to stand idly by while the federal 
government uses its power incorrectly, in my 
judgment, to stifle a concept that, left to 
flourish in the open market, will benefit the 
transportation industry and those the indus- 
try serves, 

However, Congress must do more than that 
if containerization is to live up to its promise. 

There are numerous problems to be solved 
before the full effect of containerization can 
be felt. Some of the problems are mechanical 
and some are what might be classified gen- 
erally as regulatory. It is in the latter area 
that Congress can and must act. 

There is the problem of regulations requir- 
ing custom Officials to open and inspect con- 
tainers en route, thereby negating in part the 
value of containers In reducing handling 
costs and pilferage. 

There is the problem of adopting the var- 
fous liability regulations now applied to dif- 
ferent modes of transportation to the concept 
of containers moving unopened over land and 
sea and in the air, 

And finally, there is the most important 
problem of establishing through bilis of 
lading providing through routes and rates. 

Unless these problems are solved the 
mechanical benefits of containerization will 
not be translated into economic incentives 
and savings which will encourage widespread 
use of containers. 

Inasmuch as these rules are man-made, 
there should be no reason why man cannot 
find ways to change these rules to fit this 
new development. 

I say that mindful of the difficulties al- 
ready alluded to in getting changes in man- 
made rules governing the merchant marine, 

However, I think that Congress will be 
receptive to proposals to alter our rate- 
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setting environment to permit full use of 
this new technology. 

As in the case of our merchant marine, 
there is need for haste in developing a new 
rate-setting environment. Containerization 
is coming faster than anyone imagined, or 
for that matter, hoped. The rush is on to get 
in on the ground floor of containerization, or 
perhaps I should say, the rush is on to catch 
up with those few firms which already are 
on the ground floor. 

Let me briefly review some of the efforts 
now underway in the Department of Trans- 
portation to facilitate intermodal trans- 
portation. 

In order to make maximum use of through 
shipments, especially with containers, cargo 
must be documented at the originating point 
so that it can be moved via various modes 
of transportation without the expense of re- 
documentation for each mode. 

Efforta to develop such documentation in 
the United States parallel work that is 
underway in the Economic Commission for 
Europe. A Working Party on the Standardi- 
gation and Simplification of External Trade 
Documents of the Committee on the De- 
velopment of Trade is working toward 
through documentation for the European 
countries, The United States is a member of 
the Economic Commission for Europe and is 
participating with the European countries to 
align the United States’ documentation for 
cargo with that of the European nations. 
This effort will be expanded to the Far East, 
African; and Latin American countries who 
have recently requested the Technical Ad- 
viser of ECE to help them standardize their 
through documentation projects. The objec- 
tive of these programs is to develop an inter- 
national bill of lading. 

The United States is working with other 
members of the United Nations through the 
Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization to standardize entry and clear- 
ance documents. The Senate has ratified the 
two maritime conventions—the Convention 
of Mar Del Plata and the Intergovernmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization Conven- 
tion—proscribing a minimum number of 
documents that will be required to enter and 
clear vessels at any of the member country 
ports. The documents required will be: a gen- 
eral declaration (to enter and clear the ves- 
pel); a cargo declaration; ship's stores dec- 
laration; crew’s certificates declaration; crew 
list; passenger list; universal postal conven- 
tion document for mali, and maritime decla- 
ration of health. 

Work is underway to design the forms and 
determine what items will be contained on 
those forms to cover the above items. When 
these forms are put into effect, the paper- 
work and procedures for entering and clear- 
ing vessels will be greatly simplified and 
standardized. 

Legislative changes to permit through 
documentation, simplified and standardized 
entry and clearance procedures and docu- 
ments will require changes in existing laws. 

Legislative changes will be required to per- 
mit development of through rates and rates. 
A number of proposals, ranging from crea- 
tion of super regulatory agency to establish- 
ment of joint boards involving the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Federal Maritime 
Commission, and the Civil Aeronautics 
Boards, to development of a new type of 
freight forwarder, have been made in the 
past. 

Obviously, any such major change in our 
present rate-setting environment requires 
considerable study and experimentation. It 
may well be that the pressure of the con- 
tainer revolution will not permit us to walt 
for such major changes. At present, none of 
the throe regulatory agencies, with certain 
exceptions, accept rate filings for routes 
which extend beyond their areas of authority. 
Perhaps the best approach at this moment 
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would be enactment of permissive legislation 


to allow the regulatory boards to accept. 


through-route, single-rate filings. If this ap- 
proach were taken, then those members of 
the transportation Industry which want to 
take full advantage of containerization would 
be allowed to do so, subject to rate approvals 
from the proper regulatory bodies. 

Clearly the days ahead will require close 
cooperation. between private industry and 
government if we are to be successful in 
making the legal adjustment necessitated by 
the container revolution, Regardless of what 
proposals eventually come forth, the various 
segments of the transportation industry 
must be prepared to face the fact that in 
their dealings with the regulatory agencies, 
business will not be done “as usual.” 

A few minutes ago, I expressed the hope 
that If and when a maritime program is 
proposed all interested parties will value the 
establishment of a sound merchant marine 
program more than making political points. 
In the same spirit, I hope that when changes 
in our rate structures are proposed, all inter- 
ested parties will submerge any narrow in- 
terest to the greater good of making the 
containerization revolution as successful as 
possible. 

And now, I want to thank you for this 
opportunity to discuss my “emotional” 
state. I suppose the persons who suffer most 
from the malady of mixed emotions are 
those who find themselves unable to do any- 
thing about what is bothering them. As I 
review my remarks to you, I find that happily 
Iam not tn such a predicament. For you in 
the business end of transportation and for 
me in the legislative end, this is indeed an 
exciting era. The problems are not insolu- 
able, and by solving them we will help 
make the world a better place in which to 
live. No man, mixed emotions or not, can ask 
for a better opportunity than that. 


Briefing at Langley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY L. PETTIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 3, 1967 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, this month 
marks the 50th anniversary of the Lang- 
ley Research Center at Hampton, Va., 
and I had the high privilege of repre- 
senting the House Committee on Science 
and Astronautics yesterday at a briefing 
on the accomplishments at the Langley 
Research Center. 

I stand today to express the gratitude 
which citizens of this Nation hold for 
Langley and its continuing vital role in 
developing U.S. preeminence, in both the 
air age and the space age. 

In 1917, the Langley Center began its 
filustrious function as a key installation 
of the former National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Acronautics, the NACA. Langley 
was the first national laboratory estab- 
lished to conduct basic research in the 
science of aeronautics, and, for 41 years, 
was a facility of the NACA. In 1958, 
Langley became a bulwark of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration when NASA was formed. 

As a former airline pilot, I have per- 
sonally observed the fruits of the Langley 
harvest of research while piloting their 
aircraft. 
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In Langley's 50 years of service to the 
Nation, the speed of airplanes has in- 
creased from less than 100 miles per hour 
to more than 4,000 miles per hour. Lang- 
ley’s accomplishments in aeronautics 
have been vital to this progress. 

The first of these Langley milestones” 
was the development in the late twenties 
of the cowling for radial air-colled 
engines, a streamlining effect credited 
with increasing airplane speeds of that 
period from 12 to 15 percent. The devel- 
opment of World War II aircraft began 
at Langley in the thirties. In the forties, 
Langley conceived of research airplanes 
leading to history-making aeronautical 
advancement at supersonic and hyper- 
sonic speeds, and in the fifties, the de- 
sign, development, and practical applica- 
tion of the world’s first transonic wind 
tunnels. Langley's discovery and verifi- 
cation of revolutionary design concepts 
concerning aircraft configuration after 
World War II became the key to prac- 
tical supersonic flight. | 

Today, Langley’s aeronautical research 
includes investigations of current and 
future concepts such as hypersonic flight 
vehicles and their propulsion systems; 
supersonic aircraft of advanced design, 
such as the SST and military vehicles: 
helicopters; VTOL/STOL aircraft, which 
combine vertical or short takeoff and 
landing capability with the performance 
and handling qualities of a conventional 
airplane in cruising flight; and the de- 
velopment and practical application of 
pioneering aircraft design concepts such 
as the variable sweepwing. 

Langley was the birthplace of Project 
Mercury, the first U.S. manned space 
flight project. Some of Langley’s other 
milestones in space—both past and pres- 
ent—include research in support of the 
successful Gemini program and the cur- 
rent Apollo; the invention of automati- 
cally erectable spacecraft which made 
possible the successful Explorer and 
Echo-type satellites; the development of 
the versatile Scout, the first all-solid 
fueled launch vehicle to place a satellite 
in orbit; the management of Lunar 
Orbiter, Project Fire, and other major 
space flight efforts; and analytical, labo- 
ratory, and flight investigations which 
are providing basic information useful 
in future projects concerned with the ex- 
ploration of the planets. 

In addition to Lunar Orbiter, the 
Langley Center is supporting Apollo 
through the use of unique simulators and 
specialized leboratories, which are mak- 
ing it possible for Langley scientists and 
research pilots, working with NASA 
astronauts, to duplicate some of the con- 
ditions of space and to develop tech- 
niques for such events as lunar landing. 
walking on the moon, extravehicular ac- 
tivity, rendezvous and docking in lunar 
orbit, reentry, and earthlanding. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Science and Astronautics and a pro- 
fessional rated pilot, it was an inspira- 
tion to see these facilities in use and to 
meet the dedicated Langley team who 
are working to assure that Langley's 
proud record of the past 50 years is but 
8 of greater achievements in the 
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Let Us Win the War and Get Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DEL CLAWSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 3, 1967 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning’s mail contained a letter from 
a resident of the 23d District of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Dudley H. Peterson, which, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to commend to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. Most of us do not 
have Mr. Peterson's tragic personal in- 
volvement in the conflict in Vietnam. 
But if the mail received in my office is 
a true indication of public sentiment, Mr. 
Peterson speaks for a large body of U.S. 
opinion. 

The letter follows: 


HUNTINGTON Park, CALIF., 
October 3, 1967. 
Representative DEL CLAWSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

REPRESENTATIVE CLAWSON: I am writing 
this letter for my dead son Lieutenant 
Dennis W. Peterson, U.S. N., a command heli- 
copter pilot, who-was killed in North Viet- 
nam July 19, 1967. 

It is written with hope and a prayer that 
he did not die in vain. 

Dennis didn't understand the war and in 
so doing didn't believe in it. Do you? He 
thought the war was serving no useful pur- 
pose—only an endless waste of men and 
supplies. 

Last year after he returned from his first 
tour of duty in Vietnam he said, “Dad, we're 
not really trying to win this war. Bombers 
take off on bombing missions with only a 
half load of bombs. The most important 
targets are not bombed—secondary targets 
are used, yet our men are still sacrificed. If 
we wanted to stop the war, all that would 
be necessary would be the mining of the 
harbors of Hano! and Haiphong. Every day 
we see Russian ships enter the ports loaded 
to the gunnels with war supplies and leave 
riding high and dry, yet we can't do a single 
thing to stop them. Boy, it sure is a lousy 
way to fight a war!" 

Why is it that our memories are so short? 
During the late thirties Germany could have 
been stopped, but no, the cry went out that 
the US. should not provoke a war. We kept 
on sending steel to Japan even though we 
knew she was expanding her fleet of warships 
at our expense. 

Now the cry is the same, only louder, 
“Don't make Red China mad. Be careful, 
don’t antagonize Communist Russia. Don't 
provoke a full scale war.“ Believe me, there 
is no such thing as a small war. The boys 
who are wounded are affected for life—the 
boys are killed are gone forever—wasted and 
sacrificed. Only our best men qualify for 
duty. f 

The big trouble with the United States 
and its people is that they want to be the 
“good” guys. They don't want to hurt any- 
one’s feelings. 

Actually the attitude stems from the 
home—Mother and Father want junior to 
love them and in so doing do not demand re- 
spect. No doubt more ground is lost when 
discipline is not administered. Gifts and 
bribes are common, “Be a good boy and 
Mother will buy you a new toy.” Respect for 
authority is lost. The that is shown 
to our teachers and our policemen is all too 
common and the dally newspapers bear this 
out. Authority is held in contempt, thus re- 
spect for law and order are lost. 
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The nation is no better trying to buy good- 
will and respect by giving relief and welfare 
to the rest of the world. Trying to buy re- 
spect through gifts has failed. People make 
up nations and consequently lose self re- 
spect when they accept charity or relief. 

The United States Is not respected by the 
other nations of the world. This disrespect 
is mainly due to the fact the US. vacillates 
rather than taking a firm stand on world 
issues. As an example, take communism. 
How is it possible to be involved in athletic 
contests and cultural exchanges on one front, 
business and trade on another, and still fight 
a war on another? Two brothers, one an ath- 
lete and the other a soldier, may both win 
medals, however, the soldier must die to win 
his, Like Dennis said, “What a lousy way to 
fight a war.” 

Did my son die in vain? I feel I might be 
able to justify his death if he had died be- 
lieving that he was fighting a useful war— 
one with an objective and purpose. How am 
I going to explain this sacrifice to his chil- 
dren ten or fiteen years from now? 

The best men we have are being killed 
and wounded every day. Can this be justified 
in any sense of the word? How many more 
good men will be killed before it is stopped? 
Believe me, I know grief. I've lost the finest 
son that any man ever had. I grieve now for 
all fathers who will lose their sons if the 
conflict is allowed to continue. 

Now, now is the time to do something to 
bring this war to a climax. I demand that my 
government do everything in its power to 
bring this horrible war to a successful con- 
clusion as quickly as possible, Let's win the 
war and get out, Bring our boys home. 

Sincerely, 
DupLEY H. PETERSON. 


Allied Against the Slums 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 3, 1967 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, recently, some 
348 insurance companies promised to 
channel $1 billion into rebuilding ghetto 
areas. 

The Nation’s slums desperately need 
this kind of constructive help, and we 
joined with the President of the United 
States in commending private industry 
for this most progressive step. 

The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin has 
recently carried one of the more percep- 
tive comments on this courageous new 
venture. 

I should like to call it to the attention 
of this body: 

[From the Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Sept. 14, 1967] 
ALLIED AGAINST THE SLUMS 


A remarkable dovetailing of the private and 
public sector in trying to remedy the prob- 
lem of the slums was announced Wednesday 
at the White House with disclosure that in- 
surance companies will pool $1 billion for 
investment in new dwellings in poverty areas. 

These are high risk areas, of the sort in 
which private investors are not generally in- 
terested. But the sad events of the past sum- 
mer focused new attention on housing needs, 
and arrangements which the White House 
says had been in the planning stage for 
many months did finally come to fruition. 

President Johnson, glowingly of 
the insurance men’s agreement as an “his- 
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toric contribution,“ was flanked by some im- 
pressive conferees—Governor Rockefeller of 
New York, and brother David of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank; Gilbert W. Fitzhugh, 
board chairman of Metropolitan Life; other 
governors, cabinet officials, mayors. 

The exact mechanics of the financing will 
have to be spelled out with more clarity 
later. Under recent legislation, it is now pos- 
sible for investments in slum areas to get 
FHA backing; which reduces but does not 
remove the risk to investors. How many hous- 
ing units can be constructed will depend 
on how the fund is utilized—as many as 
80,000. Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Robert C. Weaver, among those 
present, had already announced fluidity in 
his department's plans to give highest pri- 
ority to housing. 

The striking thing is that 348 insurance 
firms have pooled some of their resources 
with the government, at some cost in prof- 
its, to attack a problem which the new waste- 
lands of Detroit and Newark testify cannot 
be put aside. 


New Jersey Rabbinical Council Support 
President Johnson in Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 3, 1967 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, the rab- 
binical council of New Jersey has passed 
a resolution commending President 
Johnson for his unceasing search for a 
just peace in the Middle East. 

The council, which represents orthodox 
rabbis from throughout New Jersey, 
noted that the Johnson administration 
supported the view that “the quest for 
peace with the Arab nations must be 
carried on through direct negotiations 
rather than through any intermediary 
power with the exception of the United 
Nations.” 

I agree. If the nations of the Middle 
East cannot talk peace together now, 
they will never live in peace in the years 
ahead. 

Under unanimous consent I include an 
article in the Newark Evening News 
citing the council's support of President 
Johnson’s Middle East policy in the 
RECORD: 

[From the Newark (N.J.) Evening News, 

Sept. 27, 1967] 
L. B. J. Commenpro—CIrrep FOR SUPPORT 
OF ISRAELIS 

Lonc BraNcH.—A resolution commending 
the Johnson administration for its support 
of the Israeli government's quest for peace 
with the Arab states was passed yesterday 
at a meeting of the rabbinical council of 
New Jersey. 

The resolution noted the administration's 
favor of the Israeli stand “in that the quest 
for peace with the Arab nations be carried 
on through direct negotiations rather than 
through any intermediary power with the 
exception of the United Nations.” 

The resolution reflected statements made 
by Israeli Foreign Minister Abba Eban that 
Israel is prepared to negotiate and will seck 
a permanent peace. 

ASSURANCES LAUDED 

“We laud the assurances of the Johnson 
administration and UN. Ambassador Arthur 
Goldberg that America supports the Israeli 
view,” the resolution said. 
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Another resolution passed by the council, 
which repreented 30 orthodox rabbis from 
throughout the state, called for steps to al- 
leviate the plight of Jews in Arab countries. 
It asked refugee organizations to concern 
themselves as much with the Jews in Arab 
lands as with Arabs in Jewish territory. 

A third resolution accepted by the council 
deplored the “continuing persecution of 
Jews in the Soviet Union, where violent anti- 
Semitism Is making Itself more manifest.” 
It called for continued appeals to the So- 
viets to relieve such “oppression and safe- 

the religious and cultural rights of 
Jews living there.” 
DRAWN BY RABBI SEGAL 


The resolutions were drawn by Rabbi Zev 
Segal of Newark, honorary president of the 
state council. 

In addition to the resolutions, Rabbit Mor- 
ris A. Schmidman of Asbury Park was re- 
elected council president. > 

A report also was made to the council by 
Rabbis Schmidman. Segal and Pesach Z. 
Levovitz, .of Lakewood, president of the 
American Rabbinical Council, on a study 
mission to Israel where they conferred with 
religious and government leaders. 


National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 3, 1967 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, Oc- 
tober 1 marked the observance of Na- 
tional Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week, 1967. The employment of 
the physically handicapped is good busi- 
ness as well as a means of extending a 
helping hand to those persons who are 
willing and eager to become a productive 
part of the economy. At this time, I insert 
in the Recorp the proclamation of Presi- 

dent Lyndon B. Johnson, designating 
National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week: 
Nationa, EMPLOY THE PHYSICALLY HANDI- 
CAPPED WEEK, 1967 
(A proclamation by the President of the 
United States) 

Millions of American families know, first- 
hand, the painful and frustrating, limita- 
tions of physical disability. 

Those handicaps, cruel as they are, need 
not be totally disabling. Our society should 
not be deprived of the skills and talents of 
disabled men and women, Many of those 
men and women have a remarkable capacity 
for achievement despite their disability. 

It is part of America's promise that every 
citizen should have the opportunity to es- 
cape from perpetual dependence, make the 
most of his capacities, and take a full part 
in community life. 

Government and private organizations 
haye long worked to reduce the consequences 
of disability. Research, health conservation 
programs, and medical and rehabilitation fa- 
cilities have all combined to lessen the re- 
sidual damage of disease and Injury. 

The Federal Government is assisting States 
and communities in training the handicapped 
for jobs in a continually changing job mar- 
ket. It offers leadership to business and in- 
dustry to increase the range of job opportuni- 
ties for the handicapped. It encourages vol- 
untary organizations to create the necessary 
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climate of acceptance for the full admission 
of the handicapped into the mainstream of 
everyday life. 

Yet pockets of prejudice still exist, par- 
ticularly against certain categories of the 
more severely disabled. 

We must continue to educate our citizens— 
employers and workers, healthy and handi- 
capped—about the benefits of developing and 
using every person's skills. 

Now, therefore, I, Lyndon B. Johnson, 
President of the United States of America, in 
consonance with the joint resolution of Con- 
gress approved August 11, 1945 (59 Stat. 530), 
designating the first full week of October of 
each yenr as National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week, do hereby call upon the 
people of our Nation to observe the week 
beginning October 1, 1967, for such purpose. 

During this 20th anniversary year of the 
President's Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped, I urge all public and private 
organizations and ali cit.-ens to renew their 
dedication to this volunteer effort to further 
job opportunities for the handicapped. Let 
us work together for their meaningful par- 
ticipation in the world of work, and In a life 
of dignity. 

I urge all the Governors of States, mayors 
of cities, and other public officials, as well as 
leaders of industry, educational and religious. 
groups, labor, civic, veterans’, agricultural, 
women's, scientific, professional, and frater- 
nal organizations, and all other interested or- 
ganizations and individuals, including the 
handicapped themselves, to participate in 
this observance. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-elghth day of August in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
sixty-seven, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred 
and ninety-second. 

LYNDON B, JOHNSON. 


Tariff Concessions Affect Over 
$16 Billion in Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1967 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, con- 
cluding the analysis published by Robert 
D. Byrnes, of the Hartford Courant, I 
offer the third and last article in the 
series for the RECORD: 

[From the Hartford Courant, Sept. 15, 1967] 
TARIFF CONCESSIONS AFFECT Over $16 BILLION 
In TRADE 
(By Robert D. Byrnes) 

(Last of a series) 

WASHINGTON.—The office of Trade Negotia- 
tions, in the one report it has made public 
on concessions by other countries to the 
United States in the Kennedy Round of tariff 
negotiations at Geneva says the actions of 
other countries in the bargaining affect about 
$8.1 billion of imports they have been get- 
ting from the United States. The United 
States lowered tariffs on about $8 billion 
worth of imports. 

There is one important technicality in the 
announcements. The United States agreed 
to reductions in tariffs levied on imports. 
The “concessions”! made by the other parties 
to the agreements include approximately $1 
billion worth of United States exports on 
which the other countries agreed to “bind” 
their present tariffs. “Binding” is an agree- 
ment that the tarif that is bound will not 
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be increased by the country that imposes it, 
but it does not lower existing tariffs and so 
does not lower whatever barrier may exist 
against United States exports. 

It has been the practice of United States 
negotiators in the earlier, tariff-cutting 
rounds, as well as those in the Kennedy 
Round, to count points for themselves for 
these agreements to bind duties on the 
theory that it protects against discrimination 
against exports from the United States In the 
future, even though ib gives no new advan- 
tage now. 

In contrast with the two volumes from 
the OTN listing each of the changes made 
by the United States in some 6,000 tariff 
schedules on imports into the United States, 
the one volume so far issued on concessions 
to the United States makes no pretense of 
completeness. For 20 countries, and the Euro- 
pean Economic Community, the OTN lists 
what it calls “Selected concessions of interest 
to the United States.” 


STATE PRODUCTS AFFECTED 


Because the lists of concessions are ad- 
mittedly incomplete, it is not possible for 
the OTN publication to detail all the po- 
tential new export markets for products with 
significant production in Connecticut. From 
the list of selected concessions” the follow- 
ing may be of importance to Connecticut: 

European Economic Community—Parts for 
aircraft engines, cut from 10 per cent to 5 per 
cent; small turbo-jet engines, 12 per cent to 
6 per cent, larger turbo-jet engines and parts, 
10 per cent to 5 per cent; accounting ma- 
chines, 11 per cent to 5.5 per cent; electronic 
tubes, 15 per cent to 7.5 per cent; helicop- 
ters, 10 per cent to 5 per cent. 

Canada—Wire, including cable, 20 per cent 
to 17.5 per cent on some and to 15 per cent 
on some; brass and copper nalls, etc., and 
manufactures of of copper, 20 per cent to 
17.5 per cent; ball and roller bearings, 17.5 
per cent to 15 per cent; tires and tubes of 
rubber, 22.5 per cent to 17.5 per cent. 

Japan—Nuts, bolds, screws, rivets, etc., 15 
per cent to 7.5 per cent; ball, roller or needle 
bearings or parts, 25 per cent to 12.5 per 
cent; insulated electric wire and cable, from 
present 18 to 25 per cent to 15 per cent. 

United Kingdom—Electric typewriters, 16 
per cent to 7.5 per cent. 

Austria—Mctal-working machine tools, 25 
per cent to 20 per cent; hearing aids, 13 per 
cents to 7 per cent. 

Finland—Metal-working machine tools, 15 
per cent to 7.5 per cent; hand tools, pneu- 
matic which non-electric motors, 15 per cent 
to 7.5 per cent. 

Norway—Electric typewriters, 10 per cent 
to 5 per cent. 

Sweden—Hand tools, pneumatic or with 
non-electric motor, 10 per cent to 5 per cent; 
calculating, accounting and similar ma- 
chines, 10 per cent to 5 per cent. 

Switzerland—Tires and tubes, 20 Swiss 
francs per 100 kilograms to 16 Swiss francs; 
corsets, brassleres, etc., of manmade textiles, 
from 1,200 to 600 Swiss francs per 100 kg.; 
hand tools with self-contained electric motor, 
70 to 40 francs per kg. 

Greece Hand tools, 60 per cent to 35 per 
cent. 

New Zealand—Hand tools, 17.5 per cent to 
8.75 per cent; milling machines, 20 per cent 
to 10 per cent, 

Israel—Aircraft engines, free to bound 
free; ball, roller and needie bearings and 
parts, 30 per cent to 25 per cent. 

Yugoslavia—Engines for aircraft for pas- 
senger transport, free to bound free. 

ANTI-DUMPING PACT 

The OTN document makes only brief men- 
tion of non-tariff trade barriers, but lists as 
a gain for the United States the adoption of 
an anti-dumping code that will follow closely 
that in force in the United States, In broad 
terms, anti-dumping legislation seeks to bar 
“dumping” by one country of products to sell 


at less than the production costs. 
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‘There are various ways other than the ad 
valorem or unit price tariffs by which coun- 
tries, including the United States, regulate 
imports, for various reasons. These include 
quotas that limit the imports of a product to 
u specified quantity, differentials in favor of 
domestic producers, such as the Buy Ameri- 
can Act, border taxes on imports to com- 
pensate for internal taxes, government li- 
censing, and government controls of currency 
and foreign exchange. The OTN report said 
several countries “specified actions" on vari- 
ous non-tariff controls. 


Federal Savings Institutions Bill Is the 
Result of Sustained Effort and a Will- 
ingness to Cooperate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 3, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Sub- 
committee on Bank Supervision and In- 
surance of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, which I have the honor to 
chair, recommended H.R. 13118 to the 
full committee on September 26. 

This bill, the proposed Federal Say- 
ings Institutions Act, is the result of long 
weeks of work by the subcommittee in 
Public hearings and in executive meet- 
ings, The best efforts of representatives 
of the savings and loan industry, the 
mutual savings banks industry, the Home 
Loan Bank Board, and the Treasury De- 
partment went into H.R. 13118, as well 
as that of staff members. 

Some of the elements of this coopera- 
tion are given in the following column 
from the September 27, 1967, edition of 
the American Banker, which I commend 
to the attention of our colleagues: 

ABA MEETING DELEGATES CONCERNED OVER 
FEDERAL CHARTER MEASURE 
(By L. A. Livingston) 

A coup! 

That was the reaction to the meeting Nat 
S. Rogers, president of the Deposit Guaranty 
National Bank of Jackson, Miss., put over in 
Atlanta during March. 

He was then president of the savings divi- 
sion of the American Bankers Association. 
2 eone dreamed up a wild, unprecedented 

ea. 

Would it be possible to bring together in 
Open debate the champions of the three 
competing types of savings institutions— 
commercial banks, savings banks and savings 
and loan associntions? Mr. Rogers was willing 
to try. 

Dr. Charles E. Walker, executive vice pres- 
ident of the ABA, readily a . He'd be the 
commercial bank representative on the pro- 
posed panel. 

But what about Norman Strunk, execu- 
tive vice president of the United States Sav- 
ings & Loan League, and Dr, Grover Ensley, 
executive vice president of the National As- 
sociation of Mutual Savings Banks? 

Would they be willing to cross words with 
one ancther and Dr. Walker on the same 
platform? They would! 

And so they all got together. Dr. Ensley 
and Mr. Strunk particularly—with an after 
result that became a central and disturbing 
topic this week in New York at the 93d an- 
nual convention of the ABA. 

The savings banks and the S&Ls—once 
arch rivals—have joined in a common cause. 
They're sponsoring Congressional legislation 
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for a new type of mutual savings institu- 
tion—a Federal savings association. 

A savings bank would be able to call it- 
self a Federal savings bank under a Feceral 
savings association charter. And, in five years, 
a savings and loan association would be able 
to do the same if it converted to the new 
Federal charter. 

Why should this bother commercial 
bankers? 

Because they have a semi-monopoly on 
the term "bank." In 32 states, in which sav- 
ings banks are not chartered, commercial 
banks, alone, can call themselves banks; In 
the 18 states in which savings banks op- 
erate, commercial banks and savings banks 
are banks,“ but, S&Ls, technically, are not. 
They can't use the word. 

Today, technically, a person who puts 
money in an S&L is not a depositor. He's a 
shareholder—a co-owner with all the other 
Persons who put money in it. But, practically, 
there is no difference between money in an 
S&L or in a savings bank or the savings 
department of a commercial bank. Most such 
“deposits” are Federally insured. 

Many persons feel safer with money in a 
“bank.” So commercial banks want to retain 
their semi-monopoly on the word. But Mr. 
Strunk and Dr. Ensley have agreed to bury 
that fiction. 

They want a new Federal law to permit 
S&Ls and savings banks to operate under a 
common Federal charter, enlarging the scope 
of each. 

Savings banks are now restricted in 
branching. They must comply with state 
banking laws. Under the proposed bill, they 
will have the same latitude as S&Ls, which 
in some states is greater than that of com- 
mercial or sayings banks. 

S&Ls will obtain wider investment lati- 
tude. They are now confined largely to mort- 
gages on one-to-four family residences close 
to their base of operations. Like savings 
banks, they will be able to purchase mort- 
gages on commercial and apartment build- 
ings and on residences farther from the 
home office; also they'll be permitted to in- 
vest in corporate bonds. 

In addition, Federal sayings associations 
would be able to get into the consumer 
credit business—loans on cars, appliances, 
etc. 

Thus, commercial bankers would face in- 
tensified competition. And they fear that the 
new savings associations will try to invade 
their checking-account province. Hence, the 
concern at ABA's annual convention. 

The commercial bankers applauded when 
Comptroller of the Currency Willam B. Camp 
said: 

“If we are to respect our traditional reli- 
ance on private initiative and freely com- 
petitive markets, banks should be entirely 
free to compete in the performance of any 
financial function which does not impair 
thelr solvency or liquidity. Indeed, they 
should be encouraged to do so as the Institu- 
tions best equipped to serye their communi- 
ties in this respect." 

If savings bankers and S&L men had been 
there, they'd have applauded, too—Mr. 
Strunk and Dr. Ensley, the loudest! 


Viet Mishap Is Fatal to GI 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 3, 1967 
Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Sp5c. Charles A. Jamack, a career sol- 


dier from Maryland, recently died of 
injuries received-in Vietnam. I wish to 
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commend the courage of Specialist Ja- 
mack and to honor his memory by in- 
cluding the following article in the 
RECORD: 
Vier MısHaP Is FATAL ro GI—CHARLES 
JAMACK DIES IN HOSPITAL IN JAPAN 


Epcrwoon, Mo.—Spec. 5 Charles A. Jamack, 
a career soldier, died Thursday in a hospital 
in Japan of injuries received in Vietnam, the 
Defense Department reported yesterday. 

Specialist Jamack, assigned to the 137th 
Engineer Company, was welding a tractor 
September 24 when an explosion occurred, 
according to his family in Edgewood. 

Born in Edgewood, he enlisted in the 
United States Marine Corps before graduat- 
ing from Old Post High School. He served 
with the Marines in Korea for fourteen 
months. 

After his discharge, he worked as a me- 
chanic at Bethlehem Steel for two years be- 
fore enlisting in the Army in 1959. 


WROTE OF VIETNAM 


An instructor at the Aberdeen Proving 
Ground for one year, Specalist Jamack was 
transferred to San Francisco last July 24 for 
duty in Vietnam. He was a specialist in engi- 
neering, helicopter mechanics, and welding. 

Two weeks ago Specialist Jamack wrote his 
wife and five children that Vietnam was hot, 
the rainy season had set in, and he couldn't 
Keep things dry.” His stepfather said that 
Specialist Jamack never complained about 
United States involvement in Vietnam or 
about his life there. 

He is survived by his wife, the former 
Elizabeth Tucker; three sons, Michael, 9, 
Peter, 7, and Charles, Jr., 4; two daughters, 
Darlene, 13, and Karen 11, all of Edgewood; 
his mother, Mrs. Harry F, Taylor, of Kings- 
ville, Md.; a brother, Robert Jamack, of Den- 
ver, Colo.; three sisters, Mrs. Marie Schotte, 
of Cincinnati, Mrs. Mary Etta Heckner, of 
Baltimore, Mrs. Margaret Clawson, of Rock- 
ville, Md., and a half sister, Miss Sue Ann 
Taylor, of Kingsville, 


L. B. J.’s Ombudsman for the Cities ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ' 
Tuesday, October 3, 1967 


Mr. FRASER, Mr. Speaker, the severe 
problems of our cities have disturbed all 
of us, and stimulated quite a few Mem- 
bers to introduce legislation designed to 
strengthen the rural areas and thus slow 
the migration to the cities. Two men who 
have thought deeply and spoken intelli- 
gently on the need for improving rural 
life are Secretary of Agriculture Freeman 
and Vice President HUMPHREY. 

This week’s issue of Life magazine con- 
tains a column by Hugh Sidey which ex- 
plores the Vice President's ideas on how 
we can give our urban citizens a greater 
sense of identity and community, and our 
rural people more opportunity and 
excitement. 

Because of the interest of so many 
Members in this subject, I insert the 
column in the RECORD: \ 

L. B. J's OMBUND5MAN FOR THE CITIES 

Hubert Humphrey has become the Admin- 
istration’s ombudsman for the American 
cities. He, as the President’s designated lial- 
son man, has talked with every single U.S. 


mayor in a city of 25,000 or more. He heads 
the President's Council on Youth Opportu- 
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nity, has roamed the riot-scorched sections of 
Los Angeles, Detroit and Cleveland and meets 
constantly with big-city businessmen. Be- 
cause he passes on what he sees and hears 
directly to the President, the Vice President's 
logbook on city problems is the most per- 
tinent in the government. 

After a bitter summer, Humphrey's doctrine 
for the future does not accept the inevitabil- 
ity of unmanageable urban sprawl nor does it 
rest totally on the panaceas of more money 
for more welfare and housing and schools. 
Humphrey wants to arrest the tide: he wants 
the great urban “monoliths” to become “mo- 
saics,” units of society that are manageable 
and meaningful to the people who live there. 

It is hardly necessary to point out the 
power that the Vice President does not wield 
and all the things that he cannot do. But 
thoughtful people all across the country are 
now talking along the lines that Humphrey 
has drawn, and his feelings are taking on 
added significance. 

He alone among the top people of this ad- 
ministration has lived—in almost perfect 
profile—the evolution of our society over the 
last 50 years. Reared in a tiny town, Doland, 
S.D., he went on to a small city, Huron, and 
then to Minneapolis. There he mastered mu- 
nicipal politics and became mayor, sensing 
then the emerging problems of megalopolis. 
He next encompassed a state, winning a Sen- 
ate seat, and from there climbed to the Vice 
Presidency. Humphrey is a remarkable com- 
bination of bumpkin and sophisticate, intel- 
lectual and whittler. From each of his five 
diverse worlds he has extracted valuable ex- 
perience, 

He would preserve the sense of identity 
that he had in Doland, where people knew 
him and he knew people. The greatest single 
problem we have is that we have developed 
an impersonal society,” the Vice President de- 
clares, It is a tragedy to him that a person can 
now be born, grow to adulthood, get married, 
rear a family, die and never once have his 
name mentioned in a newspaper. To the de- 
gree to which such a man is ignored by his 
community, he in turn ignores his commu- 
nity responsibilities, 

When Humphrey talks of breaking urban 
monoliths down into mosaics, he Is not talk- 
ing about dividing a city physically. He pro- 
poses to set up governmental units within 
the city, each with its own character and 
identity and each of manageable size, any- 
where from 25,000 to 250,000 in population. 
Civic institutions would be designed to fit 
that character. Each part of this urban 
pattern would have its own hospitals, its own 
school system. The police should live there 
and be known, should promote good works as 
well as punish bad deeds. "A police station 
should not be a place only to store tear gas,” 
Humphrey says. 

Humphrey has traveled the streets of many 
of the worst areas of urban rot, and when 
he comes away he can only shake his head 
and mutter, It's no wonder some people are 
part animal, They have to be to survive.” He 
supports the efforts now being launched to 
treat the city ills but urges governors, mayors, 
anybody who will listen to think beyond that. 
“We must begin the life in the 
non-metropolitan areas to keep the people 
from moving to the cities and increasing the 
problem,” he says. His theory is closely re- 
lated to keeping them down on the farm, 
but he hates that corny phrase, so he has 
devised “non-metropolitan area,” which 
sounds better and, besides, is more accurate 
because there are not many folks left on the 
farms. To achieve this he suggests a spread- 
ing of industry, an improvement in com- 
munication and mobility, an equalizing of 
social benefits. The young people who leave 
the rural areas go for many reasons, but 
chief among them is their feeling that if they 
stay, the world passes them by. Every night, 
says the Vice President, their TV set reminds 
them they are left behind. But, “if there is 
an IBM plant or a Xerox branch in their 
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town, then they can honestly say they are 
with the gang.” Towns of 10,000 and 15,000 
can hang on to their young when an elec- 
tronics plant becomes the town symbol and 
not “the old broken-down rocking chair on 
the porch.” From close study of statistics 
Humphrey has concluded that when a cluster 
of poor people discover that city welfare is 
better than what they have in the country, 
word spreads like news of a gold strike. There 
must be a balance of such benefits so that 
the low-income groups do not flow to a few 
clogged centers. 

What it all spells for the Vice President is 
a freedom freedom of choice.” Too many 
people now in rural areas long for city civili- 
zation, and too many city dwellers are miser- 
able because they have had to abandon fam- 
ily ties and space and air. The prophet of 
Minnesota’s Farmer-Labor party preaches a 
little basic heresy. He thinks that a lot of 
individual farm life out on the windswept 
prairies is not what the romantics claim— 
it is too lonely for satisfactory existence. New 
social structures, new ideas of community 
living in the agricultural area should get 
top priority—and for hard-headed reasons. 
The Vice President estimated that $1 million 
spent in a rural area to upgrade the ufe 
there now could save 620 million that would 
have to be spent later to solve urban com- 
plications. 


New Approach Gives New Hope for the 
Jobless 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 2, 1967 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, it is 
well known by now that the key to solv- 
ing the problem of poverty in the central 
cities and in our rural poverty pockets is 
to find jobs for the jobless and to train 
those who are not equipped to find jobs. 
Accordingly, the announcement yester- 
day by President Johnson of a new pilot 
program to mobilize the resources of pri- 
vate industry and the Federal Govern- 
ment to help solve the job problem will 
be welcomed by everyone concerned 
about the state of health of this country. 
If anyone wondered about the serious- 
ness of purpose of the President and the 
speed with which this new program 
would be launched, those doubts must 
have disappeared today when Secretary 
of Commerce Trowbridge and Secretary 
of Labor Wirtz held a joint news con- 
ference to set forth in detail the pro- 
posals made yesterday by the President. 
Present at the news conference today 
was Mr. William E. Zisch, a highly re- 
spected business executive in the aero- 
space industry, who will serve as Secre- 
tary Trowbridge’s Special Representa- 
tive to get this program moving with all 
speed. Through Mr. Zisch, the business- 
man will have a single point of contact 
in the Federal Government. This pilot 
program has many aspects, but there is 
a common theme—deep involvement by 
private enterprise in the creation of job 
opportunities. I am particularly pleased 
to learn that San Antonio is one of the 
five cities where initial contacts have 
been made by Secretary Trowbridge. A 
Federal team will be going to San An- 
tonio to take a look at prospective new 
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uses for surplus Federal property and 
facilities, new uses which would aid in 
the creation of jobs and the training of 
potential workers. I can assure the Pres- 
ident and Secretary Trowbridge that this 
Federal initiative will be matched with 
equal enthusiasm and cooperation by the 
people of San Antonio. In my view, this 
program is an example of creative fed- 
eralism and business responsibility at 
their finest. I unhesitatingly predict 
fruitful results from the steps that have 
been taken yesterday and today. 
MEMORANDUM FROM THE WHITE HOUSE 


To: The Secretary of Defense, Secretary of 
Commerce, Secretary of Labor, Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, Administrator of General Services 
Administration, Director of Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, and Administrator 
of Small Business Administration. 


We are launching today a major test pro- 
gram to mobilize the resources of private in- 
dustry and the Federal Government to help 
find jobs and provide training for thousands 
of America’s hard-core unemployed. 

The heart of this new effort la to reach 
the forgotten and the neglected—those citi- 
zens handicapped by poor health, hampered 
by inadequate education, hindered by years 
of discrimination and by-passed by conven- 
tional training programs. 

To succeed in this venture will take more 
than promises or good intentions. It will re- 
quire—on an unprecedented scale—the con- 
certed action and involvement of the private 
sector, working closely with the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 

As we embark on this new course, let us 
be clear about what Is involved: our purpose 
is not to hand out but to help up, to help 
provide every American the opportunity for 
a good job at-a good wage 

Our goal is to 9 the waste and failure 
of unemployment with the productivity of 
meaningful work. 

We call upon private industry to Join us in 
tackling one of America’s most urgent do- 
mestic problems. I have no doubt that the 
private sector will respond. For we have wit- 
nessed in the past few months a remarkable 
series of events which attests to the dedica- 
tion of American business in meeting the 
needs of the society in which it flourishes: 

On September 12, 1967, the insurance com- 
panies in this country agreed to commit $1 
billion of their funds for investments in 
city core areas to Improve housing condi- 
tions and to finance job creating enterprises. 
Some of these resources are already financ- 
ing promising housing projects and insur- 
ance company executives and officials of this 
Administratin are working together to de- 
velop other projects. 

A project has been launched to use sur- 
plus Federal lands to meet the housing needs 
of our cities in which the efforts of private 
developers will be the most important sin- 
gle element. 

A Committee, headed by Edgar F. Kaiser 
and composed of industrial- 
ists, banker, labor leaders and specialists 
in urban affairs is examining every possible 
means of encouraging the development of a 

scale efficient construction and reha- 
bilitation industry to reclaim the corroded 
core of the American city. 

Upon the recommendation of the Kaiser 
Committee we have begun the “Turnkey 
Plus“ project to encourage private industry 
not only to develop and build, but also to 
manage public housing. 

In this effort, we will again attempt tc 
bring the great resources of the private sector 
to bear on a critical national problem, 
Through the great talents and energies of 
private industry, with full support from the 
Federal Government, we hope to: 
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Bring new job training opportunities in 
existing plants to the hard core unemployed. 

Create new jobs and new training oppor- 
tunities for the seriously disadvantaged in 
plants which will be established in or near 
areas of concentrated unemployment. 

Encourage new enterprises combining the 
resources of big and small businésses to pro- 
vide jobs and job training opportunities for 
the disadvantaged. 

To initiate this effort, the resources of the 
Department of Commerce, Defense, Labor, 
Health, Education and Welfare, and Housing 
and Urban Development, the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, the General Services Ad- 
ministration and the Small Business Admin- 
istration will be combined to provide maxi- 
mum assistance and to minimize the added 
cost of these in private industry willing to 
assume responsibility for providing training 
and work opportunities for the seriously dis- 
advantaged. 

Initially, nearly $40 million from a wide 
variety of existing programs will be made 
avallable, as will millions of dollars worth 
of surplus Federal property and excess Fed- 
eral equipment. 

We will offer to private industry: 

A full spectrum of aid to assist them in 
recruiting, counselling, training, and provid- 
ing health and other needed services to the 
disadvantaged. 

Aid which will enable them to experiment 
with new ways to overcome the 
tion barriers now separating men and women 
from jobs. 

Surplus Federal land, technical assistance 
and funds to facilitate the construction of 
new plants in or near areas of concentrated 
unemployment. 

Excess Federal equipment to enable them 
to train more disadvantaged people. 

Assistance to joint enterprises combining 
the resources of big and small businesses to 
bring jobs and training opportunities to the 
disadvantaged. 

I have asked the Secretary of Commerce 
and the Secretary of Labor to direct this 
test program and insure that all available 
Federal resources are utilized. The Secretary 
of Commerce will designate a full-time Spe- 
cial Representative as the single point of 
contact for private employers participating 
in this project. The Special Representative 
will provide employers with one-stop service 
for the entire Federal Government and will 
make whatever arrangements are appropriate 
with the various Federal agencies for all 
forms of Federal assistance. 

The Secretary of Labor will designate a full- 
time officer in the Manpower Administration 
to work with the Special Representative of 
the Secretary of Commerce in connection 
with the training and employment elements 
of these projects. 

I have also asked the Secretaries of De- 
tense. Health, Education and Welfare, and 
Housing and Urban Development, the Di- 
rector of the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
the Administrators of the General Services 
Administration and the Small Business Ad- 
ministration to assist the Secretaries of Com- 
Merce and Labor in this test program and 
to assign a single official in their agencies 
who will coordinate their efforts in support 
of this program. 

Provision will be made for continuing 
Ualson with local projects and for careful 
research and evaluation to crystallize field 
experience into guidelines for future action. 

I have asked the Secretary of Commerce 
to invite corporations throughout the coun- 
try to join this new effort to bring mean- 
ingful employment to disadvantaged citi- 
zens both in existing plants and, where 
feasible, in new locations near areas of con- 
centrated unemployment. 

I have directed each Department and 
Agency of this Government to give top pri- 
ority to all phases of this important effort. 
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The Real Danger in the Middle East: 
Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 3, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Chi- 
nese Communists are now moving into 
the Middle East and picking up the 
promises abrogated by the refusal of the 
Soviet Union to engage in actual hostili- 
ties against Israel. Whether China will 
ever really come to the aid of the Arabs 
in any renewed warfare is, of course, 
unknown. 

Certainly, however, the leaders of the 
shaky Arab governments would be well 
advised to avoid the enticing words of 
Peking and investigate what has hap- 
pened to other governments who fell for 
Chinese propaganda. 

The following editorial from the Sep- 
tember 15, 1967, edition of the Jewish 
Press recalls some of those governments 
and I commend it to the attention of 
our colleagues: 

THE UNHOLY ALLIANCE 


The Chinese Communists have completed 
an alliance with the Arabs at a recent meet- 
ing in Peking. 

Mao has lulled the extremist Arabs into his 
camp. He has further pledged to join them 
in destroying Israel. 

But this was to be e China’s in- 
volvement all over the world is no secret. 

Russia trusts China as far as she can throw 
her! Red China has an unblemished record 
of double and triple crossing everyone she 
has ever dealt with including Russia. 

Prince Nordom Sihanouk of Cambodia 
followed the demands of the Red Chinese to 
the letter. He kicked out the Americans, 
spurned US. ald, opened his ports to the 
Viet Cong, and gave comfort and supplies to 
the Chinese guerrillas, He was a perfect host 
to Red China because he felt he would ob- 
tain an immunity from Communist invasion, 

HE GUESSED WRONG 

But he guessed wrong!\Today the commu- 
nists are tightening their strangle hold on 
Cambodia. They have been successful in 
forcing out Cambodia’s Prime Minister and 
other antl-communist leaders and as a result 
Cambodia is now at Red China's mercy. 

The case of India’s Nehru isn't much dif- 
ferent. Nehru did everything to curry favor 
with Peking. When his work was completed 
the Communists thanked him with an in- 
vasion in 1962. 

How about Indonesia’s ousted President 
Sukarno who just about sold out his country 
to become a communist puppet. He too, feit 
he was graining an immunity from com- 
munist invasion. But lUttle did Sukarno 
know, that recently discovered communist 
documents show he was slated for execution 
as soon as Mao took over. 

OTHER NATIONS BETRAYED 


What happened in Laos when Prince Sou- 
vanna Phouma tried to keep neutral? He saw 
the communist menace and sought an im- 
munity by innocently recognizing the pro- 
communist forces in his government. He got 
& jolt when the communists stepped up their 
drive to take over Laos. 

The case of Burma Is no different. Burma 
had attempted to placate the Communists 
and threw out Americans, trying to win favor 
with Peking. So what happened? Burma has 
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now become the chief target of radio Peking 
and radio Hanol as an “imperialist” nation. 
Her days as a republic appear numbered! 

The Buddhists, too, made a deal with the 
Communists to obtain immunity. Yet, thou- 
sands of Buddhists have been tortured and 
murdered in Tibet, 

That is the history of the Red Chinese 
reliability. 

ARABS TURN TO MAO 

Now it is the Arabs turn. The extremist 
Arab groups are holding conferences with 
Mao's Peking government. As usual, Mao has 
given “his word” to the Arabs that he will 
not rest until Israel Is annihilated. 

Interpreting this effort in terms of past ex- 
periences we must assume that Red China 
will be taking over a major part of the Mid- 
dle East, without firing a shot. 

Russia is serlously concerned because she 
knows the present Arab regimes are weak and 
can topple at the drop of a hat. In fact, Rus- 
sia has slowed down her delivery of supplies 
to Nasser in recent weeks for that very 
reason, 

Russia the Red Chinese danger 
in the Middle East. But does the United 
States? 

Israel is the only country able to sustain a 
non-communist government in the Middle 
East and should be given all-out aid immedi- 
ately! Instead, our State Department is con- 
juring up ways to impede Israel at evey turn. 

We appeal to President Johnson to recog- 
nize the real danger in the Middle East, Red 
China. 

Israel needs economic aid, and military 
help. If war flares again in the Middle East, 
Israel will really be the Free World's first line 
of defense against communism, 


Railway Labor Urges Tax Reform 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 3, 1967 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, on August 
16, 1967, I suggested nine tax loopholes 
which, if closed, would provide additional 
revenue to the Treasury of at least $4 
billion a year—roughly equal to the $4.3 
of additional revenue to be raised by the 
President’s proposed 10 percent sur- 
charge on individual taxpayers. 

In the month and a half since, I have 
heard from a number of individuals 
and organizations who favor tax reform 
to reduce the inequities in our present 
tax system. The following statement by 
the Railway Labor Executives’ Associa- 
tion is indicative of the widespread in- 
terest in tax reform: 

STATEMENT BY THE RAILWAY LABOR 
Executives’ ASSOCIATION 

With the federal budget deficit for the 
present fiscal year now estimated as high as 
$29 billion, largely due to the war in Viet- 
nam, it is clear that the government needs 
additional revenues, However, we do not be- 
lieve that the moderate-income group who 
now are experiencing a difficult time making 
both ends meet should be forced to bear an 
additional tax burden. 

Instead of adding to the tax burdens of 
most working people and other moderate- 
income families, the government should be- 
gin now to tax the tens of billions of dollars 
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that escape the income tax system entirely 
each year through tax loopholes used by the 
big corporations and the wealthy. 

These loopholes—and especially the “capi- 
tal gains” tax gimmick—explain why in 1965, 
the latest year for which figures are available, 
22 of the 646 taxpayers reporting an income 
of $1 million or more paid no income tax 
whatever. The remaining 624 of these im- 
mensely rich Americans paid less than 30 per 
cent of their income in taxes, even though 
the tax rate for all taxable income over 
$100,000 is 70 per cent. 

These loopholes—and especially the “de- 
pletion allowance” gimmick—explain why in 
1965 the 20 largest oil companies paid corpo- 
ration income taxes at a rate of 6.3 per cent, 
instead of the standard rate for large corpo- 
rations of 48 per cent. 

Nearly eight years ago, Rep. Wilbur Mills, 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, wrote (in Life magazine for No- 
vember 23, 1959): “If we kept the $600 per- 
sonal exemption but taxed all other income, 
we could reduce the individual income tax 
rates by about 40 per cent and still raise Just 
as much money.” Instead Mills pointed out, 
“we haye a tax system riddled with prefer- 
ential benefits.” 

In the years since 1959, Congress. has done 
virtually nothing to close the loopholes and 
tax the untaxed incomes, In fact, the latest 
tax action by Congress was restoration of 
the “investment credit” tax advatage to the 
corporations on an even more favorable basis 
than before—at a cost to the Treasury of 
$2 billion a year. Meeting the burdens of the 
Vietnam war—both human and financial 
should be based on equality of sacrifice. In- 
stead, these burdens have fallen most heavily 
on the nation’s working people and other 
moderate-income families. 

These are the families whose sons and 
brothers fight the war. 

These are the families who see the cost of 
living, month by month, bite ever more 
deeply into their modest incomes. 

These are the families who see corporation 
profits after taxes rise by 75 per cent between 
1960 and the first half of 1967, while the 
average worker's take-home pay after taxes 
rises only 24 per cent in the same period. 

These are the families who in many cases 
face another increase in Social Security pay- 
ments next year, and who must pay the con- 
stantly rising state and local taxes. 

These are the families—in the case of rail- 
road workers—who see the President and 
Congress using the Vietnam war as an excuse 
to outlaw their right to strike, so as to hold 
down their wages. 

These are the families who see the goy- 
ernment doing absolutely nothing about the 
latest round of price increases by the big 
corporations on steel, chemicals, tires, alumi- 
num, vinyl flooring, shoe materials, building 
materials, trucks and textiles. 

Nearly a year ago, on September 14, 1966, 
the Railway Labor Executives’ Association 
called on the President and Congress to strike 
at Inflation by ending the big tax loopholes 
and inequities, by imposing a special anti- 
inflation tax on the corporations that fail to 
hold the price line, and by other measures. 

Such a program is even more urgent today 
than a year ago. Rep. Henry Reuss has pro- 
posed a modest attack on the “capital gains“ 
tax gimmick, the “depletion allowance” gim- 
mick and seven other tax loopholes—which 
would raise $4 billion a year for the Treasury, 
or nearly as much as the President's proposed 
10 per cent surcharge on individual incomes. 

This, in our view, is the right approach. 
New taxes needed for the Vietnam war should 
be collected primarily by taxing the income 
that now goes untaxed or undertaxed—not 
by increasing taxes on millions of American 
working families. 
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Ways to Vietnam Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


op” 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mr. BINGHAM. I should like to com- 
mend to the attention of my colleagues 
and other readers of the RECORD the fol- 
lowing splendid editorial which appears 
in today’s New York Times: 

WAYS TO VIETNAM. PEACE 


The appeals of a half-dozen foreign minis- 
ters at the General Assembly for a halt in 
the bombing of North Vietnam reflect a gen- 
eral consensus in the world organization that 
President Johnson came close to recognizing 
in his latest statement on the subject. 

Not all countries are prepared to criticize 
American policy publicly, of course. But in 
the corridors, among the closest allies of the 
United States—and even among countries 
which support American objectives and pol- 
icy in Vietnam—there is overwhelming 
agreement that the bombing is a failure, that 
it blocks effective probing for peace and that 
a cessation without a time Hmit would be 
in the American and world interest. 

There is strong reason to believe that an 
opening of negotiations would follow an un- 
conditlonal—or indefinite—cessation of the 
bombing in three or four weeks. Whether 
Hanoi's statement that talks could“ follow 
means the same as Moscow's assertion that 
talks would“ take place is a question that 
most other countries believe has been ade- 
quately answered by the whole Communist 
bloc. If talks did not begin after several 
weeks’ bombing suspension, the United States 
would be in a strong position in world opin- 
ion to step up the war. 

The appeal of Foreign Minister Malik of 
Indonesia is of particular interest because 
of the effort repeatedly made by Washington 
to claim that American intervention in Viet- 
nam sayed Indonesia from Communism. Mr. 
Malik, one of those who really did the say- 
ing, obylously feels Indonesia's interest and 
those of Asia as a whole would be best 
served by a political accommodation in Viet- 
nam, rather than continuation of the war. 

The peace plan put forward by Canada is 
of importance because of Canadian contact 
with Hanoi as a member of the International 
Control Commission set up in Vietnam by 
the Geneva accords. External Affairs Secre- 
tary Martin has been advancing his four- 
stage solution since April without any crit- 
icism by Hanoi. Several ingenious elements 
in it make it worthy of a favorable Ameri- 
can response. 

While Mr. Martin described a halt in the 
bombing as the “first priority,” he included 
in the first tage of his plan an important 
gesture of North Vietnamese de-escalation, 
yet the one that would be easiest for Hanoi 
to make—a cease-fire or pull-back from the 
demilitarized zone. 

The remaining stages—which would first 
freeze forces, then achieve a cease-fire and 
finally lead to the withdrawal of all external 
forces from South Vietnam—would obvi- 
ously hve to be accompanied by negotia- 
tion of a political settlement. But the ad- 
vance commitment to withdraw American 
and North Vietnamese forces in this se- 
quence is what might make successful nego- 
tiations possible. 

There are many paths toward peace in 
Vietnam. But most important is the first 
step toward the conference table. A halt in 
the bombing is the essential prerequisite. 


October 3, 1967 
Veterans’ Story Superbly Told 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 3, 1967 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, as a member 
of the Veterans Affairs Committee, I have 
had occasion to observe closely the op- 
eration of the Veterans’ Administration 
for almost 20 years. 

The story of the American veteran 
reaches from the neglected days follow- 
ing the war for independence to the 
founding of a great Federal agency in 
1930 specifically to meet the needs of 
veterans. 

Mr. Speaker, that story has now been 
told in a monumental effort by Robinson 
E. Adkins, who has been part of the 
Veterans’ Administration since its earli- 
est days. His work, entitled “Medical 
Care of Veterans,” reveals the trials, 
errors and dedicated service of the men 
and women associated with the Veterans’ 
Administration. In his book, Mr. Adkins 
vividly describes the valuable contribu- 
tions the Veterans hospitals have made 
to medical science. 

In a recent issue of the Jersey Journal 
of Jersey City, N.J., this superb book was 
reviewed by our distinguished former 
colleague Alfred Sieminski. Mr. Siemin- 
ski, a Member of this House for 8 years, 
looks at this new book with a knowledge- 
able and critical eye. 

I commend this excellent history of the 
American veteran, and the splendid re- 
view by Mr. Sieminski which follows, to 
the attention of the Members of the 
House and to the people of our country: 

ADKINS GREAT IN MEDICAL CARE STORY 

"Medical Care of Veterans,” by Robinson 
E. Adkins, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
411 pp., paper, $1.25. 

(The following is a guest review compiled 
by Alfred Sieminski, former U.S. congress” 
man from the 13th district, based on ma- 
terial supplied by Dr. H. Blacker Weinberg, 
of Washington, D.C. and Muriel McKenna, 
of Arlington, Va.) 

“To care for him who shall have borne the 
battle, and for his widow and his orphans“ 
those compassionate words from Lincoln's 
second inaugural address are proudly an- 
nounced on a blue plaque to anyone passing 
or entering the Veterans Administration 
building In Washington, D.C, It is the mis- 
sion of the agency. 

Robinson E, Adkins, the main compiler of 
this study of the medical care of veterans, 
has been part of that mission since the ear- 
liest days of the agency. 

This publication documents the medical 
care of veterans from the earliest days of our 
country to the founding of the V.A. in 1930. 
It reviews the history of the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery from its beginning to 
its present operation under William J. Driv- 
er, administrator, and Dr. H. Martin Engle, 
chief medical director. 

The establishment of the Veterans Admin- 
istration enabled the veteran to have a sin- 
gle point of contact. He could turn to any 
office or hospital within the V.A. for any 
benefit to which he was entitled. 

This is a far cry from early days in Eng- 
land when a veteran, in appreciation, was 
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allowed to apply at city hall for a license to 
beg. 

The impact of World War II called for 
added hospitals, many of which provided Ta- 
cilities for highly specialized diagnosis and 
treatment. These hospitals were located near 
large urban areas and medical school cen- 
ters. 

This assisted in staffing V.A. hospitals with 
consulting and attending physicians of 
established reputation and those interested 
in furthering their medical experiences. A 
massive resident training program in all spe- 
clalties was instituted, Scientific medical re- 
search incorporating recent advances in 
chemistry, physics and engineering became a 
component of V.A. medicine. 

A few are: The study of drugs for control 
of infection and mental disorder; surgery 
for artificial heart valves and kidney trans- 
plants; techniques for computerized medi- 
cine; radioisotopes; heart-lung chamber; 
heart pacemaker; and artificially controlled 
limbs in rehabilitative medicine. 

The V.A. population of 26 million is 
steadily aging, and research in geriatric med- 
icine in specialized hospitals is a marked 
contribution in this field. 

Throughout the book there is lavish evi- 
dence of the sympathetic cooperation with 
the V.A. by the people and the Congress of 
the United States in their many appropria- 
tions for improving veterans’ medical care. 

All U.S. Presidents have shown their deep 
concern for the welfare of the veteran. (A 
veteran is anyone who has honorably served 
on active duty in the Armed Forces of the 
United States for 90 days or more). 

The House Veterans Affairs Committee, 
chaired by Olin E. Teague, is to be com- 
mended for its encouragement of this en- 
deavor. 

This publication is truly a monumental 
effort, revealing with authentic documenta- 
tion, the internal controversies and shades 
of opinion among the leadership of the V.A., 
who through trial and error and dedicated 
public service, steered the V.A. to its present 
pinnacle of achievement in the medical field. 


Vietnam Combat Victim 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 3, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Pfc. Frank M. Streeks, Jr., a marine from 
Maryland, was recently killed in action in 
Vietnam. I wish to commend the courage 
of this young man and to honor his 
memory by including the following arti- 
cle in the RECORD: 

Private First CLASS STREEKS, IN VIETNAM 
COMBAT 

A 20-year-old marine from Silver Spring, 
Md. was killed by enemy artillery fire in 
Vietnam, the Defense Department reported 
yesterday. 

Pfc. Frank M. Streeks, Jr. was fatally 
wounded in the legs and neck when his de- 
fensive position came under artillery attack 
last Friday in Quang Tri province, near the 
Demilitarized Zone. 

He was the son of Mr. and Mrs. Frank M. 
Streeks, of 1710 Brisbane street, Silver Spring. 
Mrs. Streeks said last night her son never 
complained during the six months he served 
in Vietnam. 

Private Streeks enlisted in the Marine 
Corps in June, 1966, after a year of studies 
at Montgomery Junior College. He was a 
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graduate of Northwood High School in Silver 
Spring. 

Besides his parents, Private Streeks is sur- 
vived by a sister, Sandra, 17, who is a stu- 
dent at Northwood High School, and a 
brother, Michael, 23, a student at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 


Tribute to Private Ike Lowery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 2, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the devastating flood which followed in 
the wake of hurricane Beulah recently, 
tragedy was averted in San Antonio, 
Tex., through the courageous and selfiess 
action of Pvt, Ike Lowery, who lives in 
my district near Bristol, Tenn. 

Pyt. Lowery, who is stationed at Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex., risked his own life 
to save two little girls from drowning, 
and it is with great pleasure that I make 
available to my colleagues and the read- 
ers of the Recorp the following editorial 
from the Bristol, Tenn.-Va., Herald- 
Courier, which expresses so well the tre- 
mendous pride we can all have in this 
fine young soldier: 

THANKS, PRIVATE LOWERY 

Bristol can be proud and the nation can 
be grateful for such people as Pvt. Ike Lowery, 
who lives in Holston Valley. 

San Antonio, Texas, and, especially, the 
parents of two young Texas girls, will be 
eternally grateful. The two girls, Doris Felan, 
12, and Delores Vela, 10, owe their lives to the 
quick thinking and courageous action of 
Pvt. Lowery. 

The Bristol. Tennessee native is stationed 
at Fort Sam Houston, Texas. Last Friday, he 
risked his life to rescue the two girls who 
had been swept into a flood-swollen under- 
pass at a railroad crossing in San Antonio. 

Because Pyt. Lowery didn’t hesitate when 
he heard the screams of the two girls, he was 
able to climb down beneath the underpass 
and grab the two girls before they were swept 
away by the surging waters caused by hurri- 
cane Beulah. 

Pvt. Lowery, like most of us, never prac- 
ticed to become a hero. But because he does 
have respect for his country and his fellow- 
man, he obyiously didn't have to think about 
what to do when he saw the two girls were 
in trouble. 

In this age of rabble-rousing dissenters, 
when it’s fashionable to be “against” rather 
than “for,” the fact that Pvt. Lowery is wear- 
ing his country's uniform is some measure 
of heroism In Itself. 

But Pyt, Lowery, because he obviously be- 
Heves that even with its faults, this country 
is the greatest on earth, had no qualms about 
fulfilling his obligation to maintain its 
democracy. 

By the same token, because the qualities 
of respect for life, for this land and for God, 
have apparently been so adequately instilled 
in Pyt, Lowery, he plunged into the water 
to save the girls, 

And, in so doing, he provided a dramatic 
rebuttal to those who argue, “I don't want 
to get involved.” Because he did get “in- 
volved” those two girls are alive when, other- 
wise, they probably would have drowned. 

Pyt Lowery, through his actions, said 
that because we are citizens of this land 
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we are involved and there is no shame in 
helping others in trouble. 

We are proud of Pyt. Lowery. We have no 
fears about what any of our people will do 
in times of emergency but we do feel a special 
pride when one of our own does something 
so fine. 

We know Mr. and Mrs. Felan and Mr. and 
Mrs, Vela understand what we mean about 
Pyt. Lowery. But In a much more profound 
and personal way. 


Full Representation for the 
District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 2, 1967 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, residents of Washington were 
heartened last week by the House Ju- 
diciary Committee's preliminary en- 
dorsement of a resolution giving the Dis- 
trict of Columbia's inhabitants as much 
representation on Capitol Hill as citizens 
of the States now enjoy. 

To me this action, although subject to 
a final committee vote, suggests that 
House support for full District of Colum- 
bia representation may be far greater 
than many observers have believed. 
Proposed constitutional 
amendment may be modified on its path 
through the legislative mills, I am en- 
couraged by this indication that the 
House committee does not intend to close 
any doors which might prevent the Dis- 
trict’s citizens from sending to the Hill 
two Senators and as many Representa- 
uns as they are entitled to by popula- 

n. 


Certainly, by setting its sights on the 
ultimate goal, the Judiciary Committee 
has advanced the day when we shall cor- 
rect a constitutional oversight which has 
persisted far too long. 

I insert in the Recor at this point the 
following editorial on the subject, from 
the Washington Post of October 1: 

EQUALITY FOR DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The vote of the House Judiciary Committee 
to give the District of Columbia full repre- 
sentation in Congress is truly an exciting 
turn of events, In effect the Committee tossed 
out the lukewarm Administration proposal of 
one Representative for D.C. and authority 
for Congress to grant an additional seat 
in the House and possibly two seats in the 
Senate. Although the voice vote came in 
executive session and the e of the 
proposed amendment to the Constitution has 
not yet been given final form, the Commit- 
tee's action is a notable victory for this partly 
disfranchised community. 

Apparently the Committee felt that, since 
it is dealing with an amendment to the Con- 
stitution, halfway measures are out of place. 
The Constitution should not say that all 
the people of the states are entitled to full 
representation in the House, and the people 
of the District to half representation. As 
this newspaper has pointed out on many 
occasions, that would be an unsound devia- 
tion from principle which ought not to be 
written into the fundamental law on grounds 
of expediency. 

The principle which the Committee has en- 
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dorsed is that the people living in the Na- 
tion’s Capital should have as much voice in 
the making of national policy as people living 
in the states. This would not convert the 
District into a state. Congress would continue 
to exert legislative control over it, subject 
to the right of home rule, when and if 
granted. The amendment would merely make 
an exception to the rule that only states may 
be represented in the Senate—an exception 
in the interests of justice and equal repre- 
sentation. 

Incidentally, the Committee should also 
make clear that a grant of full representation 
in Congress would also carry with it full 
representation in the presidential electoral 
system. We regret a misleading statement in 
our recent editorial on this subject to the 
effect that the Twenty-third Amendment did 
not whittle down the rights of District resi- 
dents “by half.“ It did, however, limit the 
District's electoral votes to the number as- 
signed to the least populous state (three) 
instead of granting equality with states of 
similar population, which would have given 
us four electors. This should be corrected in 
the Interests of equality. 

No doubt some will fear that the cour- 
@geous Judiciary Commite move for full 
representation will lead to no action at all. 
Such a risk is always present. Some shrewd 
political observers seem confident, however, 
that the House will accept the Committee's 
broadened resolution. If so, it will go to the 
Senate with enormous prestige behind it. 
If the Senate should then insist on striking 
out the provision for District Senators, the 
principle of full representation in the House 
would remain. In any event, the Judiciary 
Committee is to be warmly commended for 
voting to go as far as it can with the sound 
principle of full representation for D.C. 
intact. 


National Standards for Rat Control 


~ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


How. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1967 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 22, 1967, I had the privilege of 
addressing the Urban Renewal Directors 
Association of Long Island. At that meet- 
ing I proposed local action to combat 
the spread of rats from increased demo- 
lition activities. 

We are tearing down more buildings 
than ever before in the United States 
for urban renewal and for other pur- 
poses, but as we do, we are contributing 
to the proliferation of the rat problem. 
Rats tend to flock to and breed in rotting 
buildings, and once demolition activities 
begin, they are dispersed to other sur- 
rounding structures. 

To coordinate and strengthen our ef- 
forts to control the rat problem, I am 
suggesting a new approach calling for 
both national and local action, 

At the national level, I am suggesting 
the issuance of regulations on all new 
and pending urban renewal projects and 
other Federal programs involving demo- 
lition of buildings, requiring a certificate 
from an exterminator before Federal 
funds for demolition of structures are 
released. 

This requirement could be embodied 
in Federal regulations, as a provision in 
urban renewal contracts and as a condi- 
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tion to the certification of workable pro- 
grams for local governmental units. 
At the local level, I am suggesting that 
in every incorporated village, town, city, 
or county having jurisdiction for the is- 
suance of certificates to demolish struc- 
tures, a new ordinance be adopted re- 


.quiring a certification that an extermi- 


nator has visited the property before 
demolition takes place. 

These suggestions are not in conflict 
with local, State, or Federal programs to 
fight the war against rats. They repre- 
sent an effort to strengthen all of our 
allies in the war against rats and to forti- 
fy our laws so as to prevent a spreading 
of the rat problem. 

Recently the village of Bellmore, in 
my district, experienced a rat problem 
which proved to the people of that vil- 
lage that rats were not a big city prob- 
lem alone. 

If we adopt national standards requir- 
ing that an exterminator be called in 
prior to the release of Federal funds in 
urban renewal demolition work, a sig- 
nificant contribution can be made in co- 
ordinating the battle against rats. I am 
today making such a proposal to Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development, 
Robert Weaver, in an effort to have such 
a requirement included in national guide- 
lines issued by that agency. 

At the same time, I will urge local of- 
ficials in my congressional district to en- 
act local ordinances requiring an exter- 
minator’s certificate prior to the issuance 
of any permit for demolition. I urge my 
colleagues to contact their State legisla- 
tors and local governments to recom- 
mend similar action by every local gov- 
ernmental unit in the United States. 

On July 20, 1987, the House of Rep- 
resentatives refused to consider the pro- 
posed Federal rat control bill by a vote 
of 207 to 176. I voted with the minority 
because I supported Federal assistance 
— eet governments in the fight against 
rats. 

At that time there were many who 
laughed and joked about the proposed 
assistance for rat control but it soon be- 
came quite clear that the House of Rep- 
resentatives had made a mistake. That 
error was corrected on September 20, 
1967, when the House, by a vote of 227 
to 173, attached to the partnership for 
health bill an amendment adding $40 
million for rat control projects. The 
funds will be made available under this 
amendment to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare for 
grants to public and private agencies for 
special projects. 

I was on leave of absence because of 
illness when this vote was taken, but all 
who know me know exactly where I stand 
on this legislation. I would have voted 
“aye.” 

Mr. Speaker, it is not enough to appro- 
priate funds for grants to aid local gov- 
ernments control of rats—we must do 
more. Administrative steps at the Fed- 
eral and local level are needed to prevent 
the spread of rats, and it is for that rea- 
son that I propose national standards for 
federally financed housing projects and 
local ordinances to protect the public 
against rat proliferation in connection 
with demolition work. 


I urge my colleagues to support these 
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steps, and urge the same procedures in 
their respective districts, to assure a co- 
ordinated and effective effort in the fight 
to control rats. 


Dr. Harry Cohen: A Great Surgeon and 
an Outstanding Jew 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 3, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
New York’s, and indeed this country’s, 
outstanding practitioners of the art of 
medical surgery is Dr. Harry Cohen. 

An article in the August 1967 edition 
of the Synagogue Light published by the 
Wall Street Synagogue, gives the details 
of his long and illustrious career. It is 
with pleasure that I commend it to the 
attention of our colleagues: 

The article follows: 

A GREAT SURGEON AND OUTSTANDING JE 

(By Stanley Garten) 

Samuel and Betty Cohen immigrated from 
Lyov (Lemberg) now belonging to Poland, 
to the United States In 1885. They settled 
on the lower East Side of New York. Their 
son, Harry, was three months old when the 
family came here. He was one of seven chil- 
dren. One room of their small flat on Ludlow 
Street was used by Samuel Cohen to manu- 
facture caps. 

Harry attended P. S. 95, in the vicinity of 
his home, DeWitt Clinton High School and 
was graduated from Cornell University Med- 
ical College in 1907. He received a scholar- 
ship. His allowance for lunch and supper was 
25 cents. 

His brother, Max, became a dentist. His 
brother, Joseph, also became a doctor. Both 
of them are now retired. Max is in Suffern, 
N.Y. Joseph lives in North Palm Beach. 

Despite the limited number of Jews who 
In those days were admitted to Cornell Med- 
ical College, Harry maintained very friendly 
relations with his non-Jewish fellow students 
and later with his professional colleagues. 

At the height of his professional career, 
he was one of the busiest in Colum- 
bus Hospital, a Catholic institution. As the 
result of his urging, this hospital appointed 
a rabbi to its staff to visit Jewish patients 
every Friday and provided matzohs to those 
patients on Pesach, as well as especial diet 
meals for those observant in Kashruth. 

Dr. Harry Cohen was influenced to special- 
ize in surgery because, as he said, the surgeon 
has full responsibility for his Judgment and 
actions, whereas, the general practitioner 
often consulted with other doctors in treat- 
ing patients, thus relinquishing part of his 
responsibility. 

He served his internship at Beth Israel 
Hospital from 1907 to 1910. From 1910 to 1915 
he pursued instruction in surgery taking 
post-graduate courses. 

For long periods he was attending surgeon 
at Manhattan General Hospital and People's 
Hospital, At Columbus Hospital he was first 
an associate surgeon and latter consulting 
surgeon. He was attending surgeon at Wicker- 
sham Hospital and associate surgeon at Beth 
Israel Hospital. 

A surgeon's life was In some respects more 
rigorous sixty years ago when Dr. Harry 
Cohen began his practice than it is now. 
Each physician was required to conduct his 
own laboratory tests. 
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His first office was at 64 East 3rd St., in the 
heart of the community where he was raised. 
Among his early patients was the composer 
of Hatikvah“, the poet Imber. Another was 
Max Gordon, the playwright. 

His office was moved first to 221 Second 
Ave. and then to 45 Gramercy Park, at which 
‘latter location he practiced for 35 years. His 
services were in great demand. He used to 
perform 6 or 7 operations in a day. 

His interest in medicine extended beyond 
the United States, particularly to Israel. For 
many years, he was the chairman of the 
American Physicians Fellowship of the Jeru- 
salem Academy of Medicine. Three years ago 
this Academy established a lectureship in 
surgery in Dr. Cohen's name. When the name 
of this institution was changed from Batel 
Harofeh to its present title, a change recom- 
mended by Dr. Cohen, a room was erected in 
this Academy's new building to house Dr. 
Cohen's papers and he was named the father 
of this Academy. 

He helped found the first medical school 
on Mt. Scopus forty years ago during a trip 
to what then was Palestine. 

Throughout his career, Dr. Cohen fre- 
quently appeared as a lecturer at various 
groups and associations other than those 
dealing with medical matters. He spoke on 
a variety of subjects of historical and social 
interest. 

He was Chairman of the Speakers Club of 
New York, president of three medical soci- 
eties, medical director of Mecca Temple of 
the Shriners, and coeditor of “Jews in the 
World of Science.” Three Popes presented 
him with medals for his humanitarian work. 

On many of his missions he was received 
by heads of states, princes and monarchs 
of many countries. The walls of his study 
are covered with autographed photographs 
of these dignitaries. One of them is that of 
former Pres. Harry S. Truman. Or December 
30th, 1965, Mayor Robert F. Wagner, on the 
last day of his administration, presented Dr. 
Cohen with a tablet bearing the Great Seal 
of the City of New York and the inscription: 
“Presented to Dr. Harry Cohen by Robert F. 
Wagner, Mayor of New York.” 

Dr. Cohen was formerly president of the 
National Business and Professional Council 
and consultant for a number of years to 
the New York Selective Service. He is one 
of the oldest Fellows of the American College 
of Surgeons. He is Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Science and Medicine of the forth- 
coming Encyclopedia Judaica. 

It was typical that Dr. Cohen was the per- 
son in the United States who bought Bond 
Number 1 of the first issue of State of Israel 
Bonds. He has a letter from Manuel Posy, 
dated May 6, 1.53, in which, after referring 
to his purchase, Mr. Posy says, Tour inspired 
act of showing full faith in Israel even be- 
fore the bond issue was officially launched 
exemplifies to Jews throughout our coun- 
va the spirit through which Israel is being 

uilt.” 

Prof. Albert Einstein wrote Dr. Cohen on 
December 13, 1945, commending Dr. Cohen 
for his vigorous protest addressed to the 
American Council for Judaism, the anti- 
Zonist organization. 

In 1921 he married Flora Levy. They have 
two sons, Robert H., a doctor and Michael S., 
a lawyer, 

Three years ago Dr. Cohen retired from 
practice due to an iliness, but he is still 
vigorous and active, and says that his ac- 
3 has helped him retain his youthful 
vigor. 

His credo is: “To be true to G-d, to my 
Patients and to myself.“ He says he has 
tried to live according to the precepts taught 
him by his father, who was one of the 
founders of Lemberg Synagogue on East 
2nd St, which he helped build. Included 
in his father’s teachings were: “If you don't 
tell a lie, you never have to remember what 
ate suid", and “If you make a promise, keep 

The list of honors Dr. Cohen has received 
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is long. Besides those already mentioned 
here, these ticlude: Hon. Pres, of “Who's 
Who it: World Jewry” (1965 Ed); Editor in 
Chief of “American Jews“; Hon. Pres. of 
the Third International Congress of Physi- 
cians and Dentists, held In Mexico City; Life 
Fellow, N.Y. Academy of Medicine, as well 
as of American Medical Association, Amer- 
ican College of Surgeons, N.Y. State Medical 
Society and N.Y. County Medical Society; 
Fellow of International College of Surgeons; 
a founder of Albert Einstein Medical College. 
He is also the author of a number of books. 
He was one of the founders of the N.Y. 
Federation of Jewish Philanthropies. 

Many changes have occurred in medicine 
since Dr. Harry Cohen began the practice 
of his profession a half-century ago, but the 
basic standards of character, devotion and 
service which he has exemplified are just 
as important today as they ever were. Loyalty 
to his people, to his profession, to culture, 
to public service and, above, all to his faith, 
have been the outstanding qualities of Dr. 
Harry Cohen's life. The Jewish community 
of New York is proud to number him as 
one of its outstanding members. 


Decentralized Programs for Political 
Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 3, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call the attention of the House to a 
worthwhile pamphlet entitled “Role of 
Local Governmental and Voluntary Or- 
gazations in Country Development.” The 
author of this document is Dana D. 
Reynolds, of the U.S. Agency for Inter- 
national Development, who is also chair- 
man of the Political Development Com- 
mittee of the Washington chapter of the 
Society for International Development. 

Mr. Reynolds’ pamphlet is a compila- 
tion of ideas about building local insti- 
tutions in the emerging nations, based 
on the contributions of some 30 repre- 
sentatives of U.S. and international gov- 
ernmental and private organizations. 
Among the main subjects covered are 
“Role of Local Institutions in Develop- 
ment”; “Strategy for Developing Local 
Institutions”; “Build Local Government 
on Ethnic Lines”; “Economic Founda- 
tion for Local Institutions“; Outside 
Assistance: Policy, Technical, Finan- 
cial”; and “How Approach a Country.” 

cot pamphlet goes into the creation 
01— 

First. Models for local development 
programs. 

Second. Financial devices to enable 
communities to pay for more of their own 
institutions and services. 

Third. Advisory committees, school 
boards, civic organizations and other lo- 
cal groups to give people more voice in 
their own affairs. 

Fourth. Rural-urban centers—or mar- 
ket towns—between small villages and 
big cities, where industries and other fa- 
cilities can be developed to accommodate 
the hundreds of thousands of people mi- 
grating from farms and villages. 

As an author of title IX of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1966—and a member 
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of Mr. Reynolds’ committee—I hope that 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment will examine each of its projects 
and country programs in light of the cri- 
teria contained in this pamphlet, And I 
hope AID will use these criteria to help 
strengthen local governmental and non- 
governmental institutions. 

Both in our own country and abroad, 
Mr. Speaker, and especially in the under- 
developed nations of Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America, there is an urgent need 
to bring government into a closer, more 
effective relationship with the people who 
are governed. There is inadequate com- 
munication between the top and the 
bottom, Too often we Americans tend to 
respond to the needs of the emerging 
nations without a clear understanding of 
the importance of decentralization in our 
own national development. 

The basic challenge is to motivate 
these nations to solve their own problems. 
Thus a relevant starting point is decen- 
tralization—of planning, development, 
financing, and administration of such 
fundamental programs as schools, roads, 
health facilities, and agricultural proj- 
ects. Many countries would welcome 
practical support from the United States 
as they seek to encourage local structures 
for their development programs. The 
United States should see that our tech- 
nicians understand the importance of 
local institutions. 


Mr. Reynolds’ pamphlet should be a 
valuable contribution to future consid- 
eration of the U.S. role in political de- 
velopment. Andrew E. Rice, executive 
secretary of the Society for Interna- 
tional Development, summarizes the sit- 
uation quite well in his foreword: 

Since the increased participation of a de- 
veloping country’s citizens is critical to the 
success of the development effort, the 
strengthening of local governments and vol- 
untary organizations, whose activities closely 
affect the day-to-day living of most people, 
should have high priority in any development 
program. 

This draft paper is a product of individual 
and group discussions conducted by the SID 
Washington Chapter’s Committee on Politi- 
cal Development with American develop- 
ment professionals, As such, it reflects, 
essentially, the American viewpoint. 

Because of this limitation, the paper is 
solely intended to be the starting point for a 
continuing dialogue on the role to be assigned 
to local institutions in the development 
process. The Society’s chapters, particularly 
those outside the United States, are invited 
to discuss the ideas expressed in this paper 
and to comment on them. I am certain that 
we can all learn from one another's experi- 
ence in this important area of development 
activity. 


Board of Trade in Pittsburgh Ghetto 
Averts Violence, Upgrades Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 2, 1967 
Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
violence in many of our Nation's cities 


this summer has prompted questions as 
to why some Negro ghettos explode while 
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others express their unrest in non- 
violent, constructive ways. 

My home city of Pittsburgh has not 
experienced violence in its ghettos, and 
the reasons for this good fortune may be 
instructive. 

First, the city has a longstanding 
tradition of communication and co- 
operation between the municipal au- 
thorities and all its citizens. This tradi- 
tion makes it possible to settle grievances 
before they become explosive. 

Second, the mayor's committee on 
human resources has organized one of 
the Nation’s best antipoverty programs, 
including a community. action program 
that openly encourages residents of the 
city’s eight target neighborhoods to bring 
their complaints to officials who can do 
something about them. 

Third, an active board of trade is at 
work in the city’s largest ghetto, the Hill 
district. The bi-racial board is devoted 
to bettering its own business prospects by 
bettering the community upon which its 
members depend for their livelihood, 

Before the Hill District Board of Trade 
was organized 2 years ago, the feeling of 
the area's residents toward the mer- 
chants and businessmen with whom they 
dealt was hostile. The stores were, for the 
most part, dingy and unattractive. The 
streets were dirty and poorly lighted. 
Parking was next to impossible for 
customers. 

In 2 years, largely through their own 
efforts, the board of trade merchants 
have won the respect and confidence of 
community, and have greatly upgraded 
the bsuiness area of the Hill district. 
New street lights have been installed; 
parking meters along the streets make 
short-term space available for customers; 
new store-fronts and interiors are under 
construction. Apathy and resignation 
yma given way to enthusiasm for the 
future. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert at this point in the Recorp, an 
article from the Hill District Board of 
Trade’s monthly shopping guide which 
describes the board’s purposes and ac- 
tivities. I urge my colleagues to read the 
article closely, for it shows what can be 
done to revitalize both the business areas 
and the spirits of our Nation’s urban 
ghettos. The article follows: 

Hit Boarn Works To HoLD TRADE 

At a time when a tiny fraction of burners 
and looters are avowedly bent on driving all 
white merchants from Negro communities, 
the Hill District Board of Trade, an inter- 
racial federation of businessmen in Pitts- 
burgh’s main central city ghetto is expressly 
stepping up its progam of encouraging both 
white and Negro merchants, or those from 
any race for that matter, to remain in, ex- 
pand their businesses and build the Hill 
District. 

So convinced are the completely-inte- 
grated roster of officers an board members 
of the Hill District Board of Trade that true 
peace on either the home community level 
or the international level is dependent com- 
pletely on complete understanding and tol- 
erance between all races that the group has 
agreed to underwrite two major community 
enterprises even as the fires of rioting burn 
elsewhere. 

The Hill District Board of Trade from now 
on is going to sponsor the annual Fourth 
of July celebrations and take over the Up- 
town Little League sports programs. 

This was yoted overwhelmingly by the Hill 
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District Board of Trade which also stressed 
further intensification of its membership 
drive to enroll every business man and wom- 
an operating in the Hill to join and build 
the community into the most Ideal local area 
in the nation. 

Said John H. Adams, general director and 
rage for the Hill District Board of Trade 
at the meeting: “We feel that the Little 
League program is as important as Head 
Start in building character among our youth. 

Members of the Hill District Board of 
Trade proudly display bright, shiny red, 
white and blue decal as an ornament and 
symbol of membership adorning the en- 
trance to their establishments. 

“This is our ‘Me, Too—Soul Brother’ em- 
blem in the Hill District,” said Adams, “and 
It indicates that the owner of a particular 
business is generally interested in the souls 
and bodies, the hour-by-hour general wel- 
fare and future of the resident citizenry of 
the Hill.” 

Officers of the Hill District Board of Trade, 
as well as its board of directors, are inter- 
racial, 

They are: William Pryor, president of Pryor 
Furs; Morris Gordon, first vice president, of 
Gordon's shoes; John H. Adams, second vice 
president, of the John H, Adams Agency; 
Leonard L. Edelson, secretary; of the Hill 
Pharmacy; and Alex Lee, treasurer, of Lee's 
Florists. 

On the Board of Directors are Herbert 
Bean, of Bean's Gulf Gas Station; Oliver 
Boyd of Boyd's Barber Shop; Horace Turner 
of Turner's Record Shop; Abe Kronzek of 
Craft Distributing Co.; Allen Skirboll, of 
Diamond's Five and Ten; Miss Mary Ferguson, 
of Ferguson's Restaurant; and John W. Hicks, 
of Hick's Superette. 

The membership ensigns, it is hoped, will 
presage a revitalization of pride, interest, in- 
terracial cooperation in both merchants and 
the community. 

Organized on the presumption that only 
through an expressed interest and financing 
of community advancement by the mer- 
chants, too many of whom in the past have 
taken everything out and put little back, 
can the Hill District be renewed of itself, the 
Board of Trade has set itself to do many 
tasks not heretofore being done in the Negro 
community. 

In recent years, to some extent as the 
result of rioting in Negro communities and 
the burning and looting of white-owned es- 
tablishments in the same communities, a 
national effort has been begun to have whites 
and Negroes join together in Boards of Trades 
in these communities, so that the problems 
of the central cities’ businesses and their 
customers can be worked out as neighbors. 

Only in the Negro community has the white 
power structure put the community into the 
hands of a few politicians, 

Under the new program, instead of the ab- 
sentee white business and property owners, 
and to some extent the moved-to-the- 
suburbs Negro middle class, taking every- 
thing out, putting little back, the white 
businessman and the Negro absentee help to 
handle problems of the community. Through 
the Board of Trade, he becomes a friend and 
partner in running the community. 

The newly-formed group has lined up the 
following objectives for themselves, as mer- 
chants and business people who are interested 
in Hill District progress. 

The group will provide a voice at City 
Hall—a strong voice, with back-up support, 
to make the City leaders listen to its views, 
needs and demands. 

They will stimulate the theme of keeping 
business in the Hill by appeallng to various 
groups for support, including churches and 
civic organizations. 

The group will sponsor advertising cam- 
paigns, old fashioned days, street fairs, holi- 
day and store decorations and other promo- 
tions to get the message to the residents. 

In addition, the new group will provide 
a voice in the City's future plans by working 
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with the Urban Redevelopment Authority, 
City Planners and local community groups. 
They will hold luncheons, make speaking en- 
gagements and conduct person-to-person 
drives. 

As a result, they will build confidence and 
be able to attack common problems with a 
unified approach. 

Mr. John H. Adams, general director and 
organizer for the Hill District Board of Trade 
is a staff member of the Business and Job 
Development Corporation; a non-profit cor- 
poration established in July of 1963, to work 
toward the economic growth and develop- 
ment of the Pittsburgh area with special em- 
phasis on economically depressed, minority 
group areas and to implement a program of 
job development through the creation of job 
opportunities by establishing and expanding 
small business. Business and Job Develop- 
ment Corporation is dedicated to helping The 
Hill District Board of Trade become one of 
the finest Boards of Trades in the Country. 

Mr, Adams further stated to the members 
of the business community, “In these days 
of turmoil and civil strife; to know that we 
have been spared some of the troubles and 
destruction that some other Cities business 
communities have had inflicted upon them is 
indeed something that we can be thankful 
for, Therefore as business people we must 
take steps to see that our business com- 
munity is spared. A direct means of com- 
munication to the people in our community 
is the best means of stopping idle rumors. 
Don't labor under the illusion that just be- 
cause your store is located in a Negro Com- 
munity or on the periphery of that com- 
munity these people must trade with you— 
nothing could be further from the truth. 
We must all stick together to put into effect 
a communique like our new monthly shop- 
ping guide to let the people of the Hill Dis- 
trict know that we want and appreciate their 
business, 

“Having once been your Alderman and a 
member of this community all of my life, I 
am convinced that the Hill District Business 
Community can acheve the goals that are 
outlined. For though the body of a com- 
munity may be composed of buildings and 
streets, automobiles and businesses—its soul 
is always composed of people, and in the end 
it is these people who will determine the 
worth of their community. If we are, there- 
fore, united in the conviction that the soul 
of this community is healthy and strong—it 
is indeed proper that we begin now to create 
a body equal in strength and equal in 
quality. 

“You have chosen the Hill District as the 
place to go into business. It is your civic 
duty, as well as the sensible thing to do, to 
help make this district conducive to good 
8 and a better place for people to shop 
and live.” 
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HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 
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“ Wednesday, October 4, 1967 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 29, 1967, Dr. Albert J. Kelley, 
dean, College of Business Administra- 
tion and Graduate School of Business 
Administration of Boston College, de- 
livered a “paper” at the meeting of the 
American Institute of Aeronautics and 
Astronautics on the subject of “Space 
Program Issues of the Seventies.” 

Dr. Kelley is eminently qualified to dis- 
Cuss any of the aspects which come 
under which is generally referred to as 
“Center Space.” | 

As Dr. Kelley has well pointed out in 
his “paper” that unless we move with 

Speed with some kind of a material plan 
for space activities, we are in danger of 
losing many of the gains which we have 
worked so hard to obtain. 

In my remarks, I include the full con- 
tents of the remarks made by Dr. Kelley 
at the meeting hereinbefore mentioned: 
RESEARCH ACTIVITIES Impact ON SPACECRAFT 

OF THE FUTURE, BY Dre. ALBERT J. KELLEY, 

DEAN, COLLEGE AND GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, Boston CoL- 

LEGE, CHESTNUT HILL, Mass., AT AIAA SPACE 

PROGRAM ISSUES OF THE SEVENTIES MEETING, 

AuGuUsT 29, 1967, SEATTLE, WASH. 

Vastly increased national support of space 
Tesearch in the 1960's has led to rapid tech- 
nological advances in industrial, government 
and university laboratories. The impetus to 
research which has been provided by the 
Space program has resulted in undoubtedly 
the greatest research base in history asso- 
Clated with a peaceful venture. 

Our research in the 1960's has been keyed 
largely to the 1970's. Because of the de- 
Velopment lead times involved, first genera- 
tion spncecraft in the 1960's has been largely 
dependent on technology originally developed 
for other purposes, particularly military 
missile systems. Second generation spacecraft 
Operating in the 1970's, will be able to realize 
the full potential of research in the current 
decade, keyed specifically to space applica- 
tions and the space environment. 

Federal expenditures in the 1960's for ad- 
vanced research and technology have, 
through last fiscal year, already reached a 

greater than $3 billion dollars and are 
On a current expenditure rate of more than 
$600 million doliars per year, with the result 
that we can expect that the government will 
have spent a total of more than $4 billion 
before this decade is over. Since this 
is research financial support keyed primarily 
to the 1970's, the research accomplished and 
the research base established in the 1960's 
giye us the possibility of realizing exceptional 
gains in the 1970's. 

The most significant element or trend 
resulting from our research in the 1960's will 
be long life and reliability. We already have 
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performance available for short-term flights 
of many of the missions which we would 
hope to undertake in the next decade. By 
and large, the 1970's offer the opportunity to 
consolidate our research gains and to make 
progress by exploiting the utilization and 
economic potential of space. 

We should see significant payoff from our 
research in materials, space power, and bio- 
technology, all working towards goals of long 
life and reliability for self-contained systems 
operating in the space environment. 

The early phase of our space exploration 
might be termed the rocket“ phase since 
development was concentrated largely on 
boosters and rockets to obtain the payloads 
which were needed. However, once those pay- 
loads become available, they will consist 
largely of electronics equipment. 

Our new boosters which will be coming on 
line In the 1970's, particularly Saturn V. will 
be able to boost large payloads made up of 
measuring instruments, data processors, and 
communications devices. We might say then 
that the 1970's could be characterized as the 
“electronics” phase of space exploration. It 
has already been predicted that we can expect 
our expenditures for electronics, currently 
approximately 50% of our total space ex- 
penditures, to rise to 60% in the 1970's. 

Probably the greatest research impact from 
the 1960's has resulted from what might be 
called “operations” but which can be classi- 
fied as “research” in the truest sense, That 
is the ability to. rendezvous. After several 
flights in the Gemini program, we take 
rendezvousing quite casually, but let us 
remember that just a few years ago, many 
people thought rendezvous in space would be 
extremely difficult, if not impossible. It was 
shown that a well-trained astronaut can 
accomplish rendezvous in a fairly straight- 
forward manner, Rendezvous in space must 
be classified as the most important research 
element performed in the 1960's because 
of the impact it will have on all our future 
planning and missions. It will make possible 
such concepts as manned space stations with 
ferry shuttles, the capability to repair 
vehicles in space and, of course, holds im- 
portant military implications for the future, 

In the technology area, there are two im- 
portant concepts which have attained strik- 
ing significance In the 1960's and which will 
change the shape of the whole future of 
space exploration. 

The first of these is Microelectronics. In the 
space business, we entered with deliberate 
speed and as a result of several studies, into 
microelectronics, Space exploration vehicles 
up until now and probably sometime to come 
have been largely custom-tailored, with no 
long production runs which lent themselves 
readily to early microelectronics production 
techniques. With the maturing of micro- 
electronics developments during the past few 
years, the way is clear now for significant 
and heavy introduction of microelectronics 
into space vehicles, with obvious advantages 
of weight, space and power. But one of the 
most important, if not the most important 
aspect of microelectronics, is its potential in- 
crease in rellability.for spacecraft of the fu- 
ture. 

A second important technology having an 
effect on the future is Information Process- 
ing which employs components so simple, 
yet systems so complex, at the heart of 
which is the digital computer. 

Microelectronics and Information Process- 
ing (and its hand-maiden, the digital com- 
puter), are, as & matter of fact, quite inter- 


dependent, Microelectronics is making pos- 
sible size and performance which will allow 
us to profitably use and expolit the digital 
computer. On the other hand, 75% of micro- 
electronics circuits produced to date, have 
gone into computers, so the interdepend- 
ence between the two is economic as well as 
technical. 

Each of these technologies is quite depend- 
ent on the other and without them full ex- 
ploitation of all our other technologies is not 
possible. For example, in the field of guid- 
ance and control, strap-down systems will 
be realized because of the computer which 
comprises the heart of the system and keeps 
track of which way is up. 

The trend toward hybrid guidance will 
have as its core the computer to sort diverse 
inputs from on-board inertial guidance sys- 
tems, star-trackers, ground-based systems 
and terminal guidance elements. 

Modern control concepts have had a large 
gap between theory and use. We are now 
beginning to put the large body of theory 
into practice with the aid of the digital com- 
puter which can work directly on complex 
mathematics on-line in a flight control 
system. 

Large amounts of data, particularly from 
large payloads, in near space will have to be 
handied, sorted, switched and manipulated 
by information processors. Planetary explora- 
tion is already being assisted by improved 
information handling techniques. For exam- 
ple, picture enhancement by computer has 
already been demonstrated on some of our 
Mariner TV signals. 

The entire field of bio-medical instru- 
mentation is being revolutionized by micro- 
electronics, which has already greatly affected 
instrument size, together with computer 
analysis of data such as differential analysis 
of EKG piots and X-rays. 

New information processing concepts are 
leading to a new class of space instruments 
which will be small, many of which will have 
direct digital readout, and many of which 
will have an integrated data p. ca- 
pability for pre-digestion of data on-board 
the spacecraft either in the instrument it- 
self, or by means of a master multiprocessor. 

Even our power systems will be affected 
by digital techniques of sampling and 
switching which will lead to better utiliza- 
tion and distribution of power on-board a 
spacecraft a very important and precious 
commodity in a self-contained environment. 
Space power research itself, is yielding excel- 
lent results which bode well for the 1970's. 
If we are to operate large predominantly 
electronic payloads in our future spacecraft, 
large power supplies will be needed for long 
term flight. 

In the area of manned flight, high speed 
flight within or without the atmosphere 
will be possible only with computers. 
For computers can handle the detailed 
complex calculations which are not within 
the reaction time of the pilot or crew. We 
will see a trend toward a more central data 
processing with the human acting as the 
systems manager. Many in-flight failures will 
Tequire corrective action within the reaction 
time of the human crew. With the aid of 
automatic information processing and cen- 
tral computers, we will be able to display to 
the pllot not only the failure mode but, at the 
same time, the corrective action taken by the 
computer, 

Probably the greatest impact resulting 
from improved information processing tech- 
niques and large scale use of digital com- 
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puters will be on overall systems concepts. 
The computer has already had a significant 
impact on systems and this impact will in- 
crease in even greater proportions in the fu- 
ture. In the past, systems engineers have 
largely come from the guidance and control 
disciplines since they had elements and nerve 
fibers of their systems in all parts of a flight 
vehicle. Now, all these tentacles coverage at 
the central computer which itself is able to 
inject some element of intelligence or at 
least logic. In the future, systems engineers 
will undoubtedy emerge to a significant de- 
gree from the computer disciplines since they 
will have access to and some control over all 
information on-board the spacecraft. 

Therefore, it is important that those in or 
with aspirations for systems business, 
whether they be engineer, manager or orga- 
nization must understand the usage, capa- 
bilities and potentialities of information 
handling tools available now, or just over the 
horizon. 

Great momentum in the area of space 
research has been built up throughout this 
country and we must do all possible to pre- 
serve it. During this current decade, there 
has been a major strengthening of the uni- 
versity, government and industrial research 
base. We have seen strengthening of old-line 
NASA research centers and establishment of 
a new one. In fact, the impetus given to re- 
search of all kinds throughout this country, 
the uplifting of scientific achievement, the 
spark and imagination provided our youth, 
may prove to be the greatest impact of the 
space program in the 1960's. 

For the most part space research has been 
accomplished by industry in close partner- 
ship with the government not only by direct 
contact but in terms of free exchange of in- 
formation, plans and prospects, Appropriate 
guidance of industry concerning future plans 
is not only a proper governmental function 
in our technostructured society system but 
also results in a leverage factor against pri- 
vately funded research. Companies investing 
their own research funds or orienting to fu- 
ture business provide a large research and 
technical base over and above what the gov- 
ernment itself is funding. This leverage fac- 
tor can be equal to or greater than federal 
support. For example, the microelectronics 
and digital computer industries have had 
the largest proportionate share of their busi- 
ness and interest orlented outside of space. 
Yet tremendous leverage for the benefit of 
the space program and the industry itself 
has been exerted by definitive requirements 
and close working rapport between industry 
and government. 

However, government and particularly 
company-~-sponsored research must have goals 
to provide fertile ground for research seed. 
Industrial concerns must continue to see 
where we as a country are going in space so 
they can see their own relationship to na- 
tional plans. Research planning has taken 
on increased significance particulalry for 
technically based companies, since it may 
determine their corporate direction for sev- 
eral years ahead. We must insure that indus- 
try interest is maintained and that space re- 
search will continue to be included in cor- 
porate plans by letting industry know what 
our national plans are. a 

If we are to realize the research promises 
of the 1960’s, if we are to maintain the spark 
and momentum as we move into the 1970's, 
clear direction for our space program is called 
for in terms of goals and objectives. While 
recent concern has been centered on possible 
loss of Saturn V production, on the loss of 
thousands of workers per year from the space 
program, the loss of enthusiasm for space 
research and technology on the part of our 
scientists and engineers is of equal or greater 
concern. Together with the danger of loss of 
enthusiasm, is the coupled danger, perhaps 
even worse, of inheriting the second techni- 
cal team while the first team moves off to 
greater and more rewarding challenges. 
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It is understandable that in these times 
of great national and international uncer- 
talnties we may not be ready to make any 
long-term schedule commitments. However, 
national long range priorities and objectives 
for the 70's will keep our research viable and 
focus our national efforts. 

Advanced research for space has been 
treated well thus far in the Executive De- 
partment of the government and in Congress. 
Certainly industry and universities have in 
the past been responsive. But already the 
questions are being asked—what's the re- 
search for?—what specific plans do we have 
to achieve a payoff from our various research 
tasks and projects?—to what uses do we in- 
tend to put our research accomplishments? 

In this day and age, there are many com- 
peting pressures, Viet Nam, urban unrest, 
coupled with a possible tax increase. Our 
national space effort must have well-defined 
future goals if it is to compete in this fiscal 
environment, These do not have to be once- 
in-a-lifetime goals such as a man-on-the- 
moon, but can and probably should be goals 
which will display substantial benefits to the 
American public, Space flight is mature 
enough at this point to withstand the scru- 
tiny of economic analysis and cost effective- 
ness. In fact, I believe it would stand up well 
under these criteria. If we set forward well- 
defined goals and plans, we have a good pos- 
sibility of continuing to maintain a strong 
national space program. If not, then we stand 
a chance of losing by default much of our 
gains to date, but even more important of 
not realizing our potential payoffs in the 
70's. 

In view of recent actions relative to this fis- 
cal year's budget the time may have come to 
conduct a broadly-based review of our na- 
tional space goals and objectives, resulting in 
five and preferably ten year plans and pro- 
jections, with specific national priorities for 
the 70’s. This review should include ali pub- 
lic and quasi-public agencies involved or 
soon to be involved in space activities. For 
example, the growth of Department of De- 
fense space activities has become a signifi- 
cant factor, currently funded at approxi- 
mately $2 billion dollars a year. At this cur- 
rent rate it is possibie that in the 1970's 
the Department of Defense will be the most 
heavily funded and active national agency 
in space. 

Our country was launched on a large scale 
basis into space by the Space Act of 1958, 
a masterful piece of legislation which has 
withstood the test of time. Our national space 
program under this Act was started under 
conditions and assumptions which existed 
at that time. Because of long lead times, our 
space program has quite naturally main- 
tained much of the same character since. 
However, a different world environment ex- 
ists now, with markedly different internal 
and external pressures. Even quasi-legal 
questions concerning the relationship of 
private to public space endeavors are being 
raised by Congress in connection with fed- 
eral research on direct broadcast satellites. 

So the time has come for us to take a 
hard look at where we are going as we move 
into the 1970's. As a result of this look we 
should, as much as security permits, make 
known to the researcher, the technical plan- 
ner, the corporate executive, the Congress- 
man, and the general public our R&D objec- 
tives and performance requirements for the 
1970's, possibly not associated with specific 
schedules but at least aligned by priority. 

The word priority is one which, hopefully, 
will come into greater fashion in space re- 
search planning over the several years ahead. 
Without clearcut priorities we are forced to 
strike with the blunt instead of the sharp 
edge of the research blade. We are forced to 
cover as many bets as possible with the dan- 
ger that we cover none of them well. We dif- 
fuse our research efforts so that less than op- 
2 return on investment is often the re- 
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To achieve anywhere near the full impact 
possible from our research in the 1960's, di- 
rection is needed. ; 

(1) It is needed to obtain a payoff from 
past and current research by channeling it 
Into proper development paths for use in the 
70's. 

(2) It is needed to focus research planning 
and research project selection underway now 
in both government and industry if we are to 
keep up national enthusiasm and keep the 
first teams at work. 5 

Our research impact from the 60's will be 
determined partly by the research which we 
have already accomplished to date. It's good 
and it’s there. But the key to its impact for 
the 70's lies in how we exploit it and what 
focus we give it in the remaining years of 
this decade. 


Tenth Anniversary of Leadership by 
Bishop John J. Russell, of the Diocese 
of Richmond, Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, October 4, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr, President, 
this month, Bishop John J. Russell, for 
whom I have admiration and affection, 
will mark his 10th year as the teacher 
and leader of the 260,000 Catholics in the 
diocese of Richmond. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article published in the September 
issue of the Virginia Record which de- 
scribes the impressive record of progress 
and growth of the diocese of Richmond 
under the leadership of Bishop Russell. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Bishop John J. Russell, A.M., S. T P., LL.D, 
vigorous, white-haired head of the Roman 
Catholic Diocese of Richmond, enters this 
September upon his tenth year in-that post. 
And in December he will be seventy years 
of age, a fact hard to grasp, for he looks 
younger by about a decade. 

When I called on Bishop Russell at the 
Chancery, across Floyd Avenue from the 
Cathedral of the Sacred Heart, he greeted 
me with characteristic warmth, His office, 
with tasteful decor, is on the second floor 
where he sits at a polished desk in front of 
well-filled bookshelves. 

Bishop Russell looks every inch a Prince of 
the Church. He is not only patrician in ap- 
pearance but gregarious and outgoing, with 
a twinkle in his clear gray eyes, and an ex- 
ceptional sense of humor. The humor is not 
infrequently turned on himself. 

He tells, for example, of the time when, as 
@ young priest in his native Baltimore, he 
was instrumental in launching a series of 
street corner preaching services. 

“We would stop at a corner, set up our 
little stand, and have a prayer,” said the 
Bishop. “A few people would gather round. 
and then we'd begin preaching. Just as we 
would be getting well into that, and think- 
ing that we had gotten the interest of the 
group, a bus would come along and our 
audience would all jump aboard. I'm afraid 
we converted very few.” 

Bishop Russell is aware that he has been 
described in the press as a descendant of 
Lord Baltimore, of the famous Roman Cath- 
olic Calvert family of Maryland, pioneers in 
the cause of religious freedom. The Bishop 
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says this is incorrect, and that he Is no rela- 
tion of the Calverts, although his forebears 
did come to Maryland in the 1660's, where 
they took part in the work of the Lords 
Baltimore. 

The Bishop's family in this century has 
been extremely prominent in the American 
Church. His uncle, the late William T. Rus- 
sell, was Roman Catholic Bishop of Charles- 
ton, 8.C., for ten years (1917-1927), a post 
which he himself occupied a generation later 
for eight years, immediately prior to his com- 
ing to Richmond nine years ago. His brother 
is the Rt, Rev. Msgr. W. Joyce Russell of St. 
Catherine Labouré Church, Washington, D.C, 
His father, the late John W. Russell, was a 
prominent layman in Baltimore. He has two 
Sisters, Miss Mary J. Russell and Mrs. Charles 
E. Kimmel, both of Baltimore. 

In the Diocese of Richmond—which in- 
cludes most of Virginia and eight West Vir- 
ginia counties—Bishop. Russell is carrying on 
in the great tradition of an early occupant 
of that office, Bishop James’ Gibbons, later 
Cardinal Gibbons. As the young Bishop of 
North Carolina, in the years immediately fol- 
lowing the Civil War, James Gibbons created 
a fine and cordial relationship between the 
few Catholics in North Carolina and the large 
body of Protestants. He was invited to preach 
to his communicants in courthouses, Masonic 
Lodge rooms and Protestant churches, When 
Bishop Gibbons was transferred to the Rich- 
mond Diocese in 1872, where he remained 
five years, he maintained the same sort of 
friendly communication with the Protestant 
community. 

Such is the approach of Bishop Russell, in 
more modern times and under quite different 
circumstances, In addition to the fact that 
he ls normally a man, concerned for the total 
community, companionable and civic- 
minded, the influence upon him of the late 
Pope John XXIII has been profound. 

The Ecumenical Movement which Pope 
John set in motion, and which has had such 
enormous impact around the world, has 
Served greatly to motivate not only all Cath- 
Olics but many Protestants, as well. Pope 
John's example of promoting interfaith cor- 
diality and understanding, combined with 
the election of John F. Kennedy as President 
of the United States, and President Ken- 
nedy's record in office, have had the effect of 
eliminating many of the frictions and mis- 
understandings that formerly kept Catholics 
and Protestants apart. It is gratifying to be 
able to predict that there can never be an- 
Other presidential election in this country 
Such as occurred in 1928. In that contest, the 
Candidacy of Gov. Alfred E. Smith of New 
York provoked such outbursts of intolerance 
as had seldom, if ever, been seen before in 
the. United States. 

Bishop Russell is greatly admired in the 
Protestant community. This is the result, in 
Part of his charming personality, but also of 
his desire that Catholics participate in com- 
munity affairs to the maximum degree. For 
Instance, he sees no reason why there should 
be a Catholic organization of war veterans. 
“Catholic veterans should join such organi- 
zations as the American Legion or the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars,” says the Bishop, 
“and hot have separate organizations of their 
own," - 

He makes it a point to accept invitations 
to address Protestant and Jewish groups 
throughout his diocese. This represents some- 

ing of a new departure for Bishops of 
the Catholic Diocese of Richmond, as Bishop 
Russell himself recognizes. When addressing 
the Men's Club of St. Stephen's Episcopal 
Church in Richmond he said on the point: 
“Ten years ago, I would not have been in- 
Vited to address your club, and if I had been 
invited, I would not have accepted.“ 

In 1963, Bishop Russell, in an unprece- 
dented more, entertained a group of Prot- 
estant clergymen in Alexandria who were 
Members of the Protestant-Catholic dialogue 
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groups in that area, as well as Protestant 
clergymen from Virginia who had attended 
a retreat for Catholics and Protestants at 
Woodstock, Md., the previous summer. 

In other words, a well nigh complete 
transformation in Catholic-Protestant rela- 
tionships has taken place, thanks largely 
to Pope John and the Ecumenical Movement. 

Bishop Russell frequently stresses the Im- 
portance of Interfaith understanding. Speak- 
ing at Centenary Methodist Church, Rich- 
mond, for example, he emphasized that 
Catholics and Protestants have many beliefs 
in common. 

“We should bear in mind how numerous 
these are,“ the Bishop told his audience, 
“and seek to draw more closely together. Of 
course, there are some points on which we 
are still in disagreement. Consider our belief 
in the infallibility of the Pope. That's your 
problem. We like it, you know!” 

A further example of the growing degree 
of cooperation is seen in the enthusiastic 
participation of Catholic prelates and lay- 
men in the affairs of the Virginia Branch of 
the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. Twenty years ago, there was hardly 
any Catholic participation in NCCJ activities, 
but this has increased to the point where the 
Catholics are bulwarks of the organization. 
In recent years, the Richmond Branch of 
NCCJ has given an annual Brotherhood 
Awards to an outstanding member of the 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish faiths. Bis- 
hop Russell was the Catholic who received 
this accolade in 1964 for “a lifetime of de- 
votion to the brotherhood of man under the 
fatherhood of God.” 

On that occasion he not only made appro- 
priately serious remarks in accepting the 
scroll, but he also told an amusing story in 
which he described his barber cutting his 
thinning hair and provided him, therefore, 
with certain “fringe benefits.” ` 

Bishop Russell is not only an inspiring 
religious leader but an effective administra- 
tor who could have made a conspicuous suc- 
cesss in business, had he decided upon a 
business career. 

“He has a great business head,“ says an 
associate, 

The record of progress and growth for 
the Diocese of Richmond during the past 
nine years, since Bishop Russell succeeded his 
life-long friend, the late Bishop Peter L. 
Ireton, is impressive. 

For one thing, the Catholic population 
has reached about 260,000, or approximately 
double the figure of ten years before. Rich- 
mond's first Catholic Hospital, St. Mary's, was 
dedicated last year, with a potential capacity 
of 300 beds. St. John Vianney, a minor semin- 
ary, was opened in 1960 on an 85-acre tract 
in Goochland County. 

Nineteen new parishes have been added 
since 1958, as well as about twenty new 
churches, fifteen convents and four hospital 
additions, plus two new secondary schools in 
Alexandria and one in Middleburg, Purther- 
more, parish-oriented high schools have been 
consolidated into regional high schools and 
the Diocesan School Board has been re- 
organized. The Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine, which provides religious education 
for children not enrolled in the diocesan 
school system, has jumped its enrollment 
from 9,000 in 1959 to over 36,000 today. New- 
man Clubs provide Catholic Centers for 
5,400 Catholic students enrolled in thirty-one 
colleges in the diocese, A full-time campus 
center is maintained at the University of 
Virginia, and each college has a priest~direc- 
tor, while Mission Helpers and Trinitarian 
Sisters assist in the work. 

Similar progress was made by the Diocese 
of Charleston under Bishop Russell's leader- 
ship. Total population of the diocese almost 
doubled in eight years, the number of priests 
jumped from 102 to 121 and the number of 
Sisters from 230 to 348. It was announced 
in 1956 that during the previous six years, 
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churches, schools and other structures had 
been erected at an average of one building 
a month. 

But Bishop Russell is far from being a 
mere dynamic automaton who leads his 
parishioners in the putting together of bricks 
and mortar. He is a man of great human 
sympathy and compassion, whose 
concern is for the spiritual welfare of his 
flock. Of course, he is also anxious to promote 
their material and physical well being. 

An associate tells of accompanying him on 
an automobile trip, and of seeing a wreck on 
the side of the road, The Bishop directed that 
his car stop at once. He jumped out and 
rushed across the highway to the wreck, to 
see if anyone had been badly hurt, and if he 
could help. 

The Bishop ls a most unassuming man, 
who is not at all impressed with his own 
importance. For instance, instead of sending 
& priest to bring him a cup of coffee to his 
car, he will go himself into a restaurant and 
sit down at the counter with ordinary citi- 
zens. Such characteristics endear him to 
members of all faiths. 

His sense of humor and lack of ostentation 
are such that he can take it in stride when 
something untoward happens during a re- 
gious ceremony. On one important cere- 
monial occasion, he was engaged in blessing 
his parents, and he learned over and put his 
arms around his mother, This was simply to 
show his affection, and also to give Mrs. Rus- 
sell a feeling of security, since she had cat- 
aracts and could not see well, But ag the 
Bishop leaned over, his mitre fell off. This 
shocked some of the dignitaries present, but 
it didn't bother Bishop Russell. He reached 
over and picked up his mitre, put it back on 
his head, and proceeded with the service. 

Where interracial relationships and legis- 
lation for the relief of colored citizens are 
concerned, Bishop Russell is unreservedly 
liberal in his views. He has repeatedly urged 
upon Congress the passage of bills to correct 
existing inequities. For instance, he declared 
in 1964 that “millions of Americans from all 
parts of the nation consider the passage of a 
strong, just, civil rights bill as a moral 
obligation.” 

In a letter read at all masses in the Rich- 
mond Diocese, the Bishop noted that Catho- 
lics “cannot fail to recognize the right of 
Negro people to secure proper housing, equal 
opportunity for work, full participation in 
education! facilities, both public and pri- 
vate, and the right to equal accommodation 
both on publie property and within those 
enterprises licensed and protected by the 
state for the service of the general public.” 

Early this year, he Joined Cardinal Shehan 
of Baltimore and fifteen other Catholic 
clergymen in asking for United States Su- 
preme Court to outlaw state bans on inter- 
marriage. The position of the group was that 
marriage is a fundamental act of Protestant- 
ism, orthodox Christianity and Judaism, 
which may not be legally restricted by the 
state without a showing that it endangers 
society.” 

Now that the Supreme Court has ruled 
unanimously in accordance with the petition 
of Bishop Russell and his associates, he ex- 
plains that he certainly does not wish to 
encourage interracial marriages, “any more 
than I would encourage people of different 
religions to marry.“ But he believes “in the 
inherent right of a person to marry another 
person who happens to be a member of a 
different race.“ 

Bishop Russell's experience in earlier days 
as director of Catholic Charities for the 
Archdiocese of Washington gave him an in- 
sight into the problems of the poor. He made 
an outstanding record in that office, and has 
always been concerned for the underprivi- 
leged and the dispossessed. 

On his first official visit to the State Peni- 
tentiary in Richmond; the Bishop's down-to- 
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earth personality attracted the attention of 
the inmates. 

“If you have any trouble with the chaplain. 
just give me a call,“ he jokingly told one of 
the prisoners. 

Just before going into the service which 
he conducted for Catholics and others who 
might wish to attend, he turned to Super- 
intendent W. F. Smyth and sald thought- 
Tully: > 

“After all, in here are just the sinners 
who've been caught, The rest of us are still 
outside.” 

Bishop Russell has visited Rome some ten 
times, including attendance at all four ses- 
sions of the Ecumenical Council. He was or- 
dalned in the Holy City in 1923 by his uncle, 
the late Bishop William T. Russell. 

As a result of his numerous stays In Rome, 
he speaks Italian fairly well, and he conversed 
with Pope John XXIII in that language on 
one of his trips. While the Bishop contends 
that his Italian is not too good, he says it was 
approximately on a par with Pope John's 
English. 

Latin is, naturally, one of Blshop Russell's 
major languages. He has also studied Greek 
and Hebrew. d 

He feels, however, that the ecumenical de- 
cision to ofer the Mass in English rather than 
Latin was a great forward step, and one cal- 
culated to bring the service much closer to 
the people. Similarly the decision to have the 
priest face the congregation, instead of fol- 
lowing the ancient custom of turning his 
back, tends to achieve the same result. With 
the clergy conducting the services In audible 
and comprehensible English, instead of 
largely inaudible and incomprehensible Latin, 
it is believed that priests and people will be 
brought into much closer rapport. The reform 
will go into effect as soon as adequate trans- 
lations of the Cannon of the Mass from the 
Latin can be readied. 

Another far-reaching achievement of the 
Ecumenical Council was the worldwide effect 
which it had in drawing members of all 
faiths more closely together. Speaking on this 
point. Bishop Russell said on one occasion, 
after his return to this country: 

“The document on Christian Unity recom- 
mends meetings in which experts of different 
faiths can explain their beliefs. It recognizes 
that Catholics must be concerned with the 
welfare of their Christian brethren by joint 
participation in all good works.“ 

He added that the Catholic Church now 
has a renewed awaroness of its common heri- 
tage with “our Jewish brothers“ —a faith in 
“one true, all-holy and personal God.” 

“If Christianity is a tree,” said the Bishop, 
“it has its roots in Judaism,” 

Bishop Russell was one of the speakers at 
the Ecumenical Council in Rome in 1963. 
His address came during a discussion of a 
chapter in De Ecclesia which deals with the 
concept that all in the Church should strive 
for holiness in their personal lives. However, 
he emphasized the desirability of stressing 
the “essential sanctity” of the Church before 
examining the personal conduct of its mem- 
bers. He concluded with the customary Latin 
word Dizi, meaning "I have spoken.“ 

Discussing this word on his return to Rich- 
mond, the Bishop told newsmen, It sounds 
like Dixie; but I didn’t let out a rebel yell.” 

Asked to compare and contrast Popes John 
XXIII, and Paul VI, Bishop Russell spoke in 
great admiration of both men. 

“Pope John was especially outgoing and 
approachable,” said the Bishop. "He was more 
responsible than any other individual for the 
successful worldwide ecumenical movement.” 

Describing his audience with this greatly 
beloved Pope, Bishop Russell said: 

“He spoke simply and informally and 
could engage in small talk, but he was no 
lightweight. You might say that the Holy 
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Father was down-to-earth. He was easy to 
talk with and had a constant twinkle in his 
eye.” 

Asked about Pope Paul VI, Bishop Russell 
again expressed great admiration, especially 
for the Holy Father's intellectual qualities. 

“He is perhaps not so outgoing as Pope 
John" said the Bishop, although, he ts cordial 
to everyone. He is especially accomplished as 
a linguist. Pope Paul is doing a great work 
in promoting the ideals and objectives of the 
Church.” 

One of his major purposes is to promote 
and extend ecumenism, and thereby to in- 
crease interfaith cordiality. Bishop Russell 
is hopeful that this trend can be made more 
and more meaningful throughout the world. 

He mentioned the presence at the various 
sessions of the Ecumenical Council in Rome 
of scores of Protestant leaders from this and 
other countries, who were given much better 
seats in St. Peter's than most of the Catholic 
dignitaries, and expressed their gratitude for 
courtesies and- assistance afforded them. 
Among these Protestant leaders was the Rev. 
John Newton Thomas, D.D., of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Richmond, who derived 
great pleasure and profit from attending one 
of the sessions. 

Bishop Russell made special reference to 
the impressive spirit of unity between Pope 
Paul and Greek Orthodox Patriarch Athenag- 
oras I. The two dignitaries issued a joint 
statement of regret for offenses done by their 
respective churches to each other over the 
centuries. 

Bishop Russell is frank in discussing such 
subjects as birth control. abortion and 
Sterilization. Quite naturally he is governed 
in these matters by the official position of 
his Church. 

He says that if the medical men and other 
scientists can come up with a pill which 
makes the rhythm method of family plan- 
ning more efficient, he sees no objection. 
This would simply be a more reliable way of 
using a method which already has the offi- 
cial approval of the Church. However, he does 
not look with favor on the prevention of con- 
<eption by chemical or mechanical means. 

Abortion he describes flatly as “murder,” 
and he is opposed to its legalization under all 
circumstances. 

As for sterilization, he does not feel that 
anybody has a right to have, or to perform, 
such an operation unless it Is essential to 
health. Otherwise it is completely unac- 
ceptable, as thwarting God's purpose.” 

Bishop Russell describes sterilization laws 
as permitting “the multilation of human be- 
ings, the taking of those who were created 
in God's. image, and treating them Uke 
brutes, like cattle, to save money.” 

The Bishop is a strong believer in religious 
liberty, 1.6. he feels that no one should be 
coerced into accepting a given religion, or 
forced to worship in a manner which he does 
not approve. 

“No state or government has the right to 
keep. people from practicing their religion, 
as long as they do not hurt anyone else,” he 
declares. Such sentiments are in harmony 
with the views of the Calverts of Maryland, 
with whom the Bishop's forebears worked 
in the seventeenth century. 

As the speaker at the annual Roman Cath- 
olle Red Mass in Washington, D.C., on Janu- 
ary 26, 1964, Bishop Russell expressed senti- 
ments similar to the above, President and 
Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson, Chief Justice Earl 
Warren and other top government officials 
and diplomats heard the Bishop say on that 
occasion: 

“From the days of our founding fathers 
in all our legal institutions our law has been 
committed to fostering religion as the source 
and fountainhead of public morality ... 


“There is here no question of union of 
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Church and State. Thank God, our Constitu- 
tion forbids the state setting up or favoring 
any particular form of religion. But that 
separation of Church and State, which we all 
cherish in our country, never meant the 
divorce of government, from religion or the 
separation of law from morality ... 

“But now, in our day, there has emerged 
a new philosophy of conduct begetting a 
lowering of moral standards. There Is today 
in America a widespread belief in the nation 
at large that the government should be 
neutral concerning religion or non-religion— 
should be neutral and indifferent to the 
presence or absence of faith In the hearts 
of the people . . Let us hope that the prog- 
ress of this purely pragmatic and oppor- 
tunistic philosophy will be checked and that 
there will be a renewal in the minds reflected 
in. the conduct of our people, of an abiding 
appreciation of those unchanging moral! 
values taught by all religions as the common 
duties of children of the same Eternal Fu- 
ther.” 

Bishop Russell is kept busy directing the 
affairs of his large diocese. When he was in 
Charleston, he relaxed in a small cottage 
on Sullivan's Island, a few miles offshore 
from the city. Here in Richmond he has a 
cottage at St. John Vianney in Goochland 
County: He exercises by swimming and by 
walking, He is a powerful and fast walker, 
and much younger men have a hard time 
keeping up with him. His most frequent route 
is from his office in the Chancery, or his 
residence just behind the Cathedral, down 
into the business district and back. 

For the Bishop, another form of relaxation 
is painting. He inclines toward portraits, and 
tends to minimize his ability, but he has 
definite talent. He is aghast at some of the 
ultramodern forms of art, and is quite un- 
able to find anything beautiful in what he 
terms “meaningless blobs that don't look 
like anything,” or in burlap bags, smashed 
cellos or pendant metal coat hangers. He is 
equally aghast at the unwashed and slovenly 
artists who perpetrate such excrescences, and 
who seem to delight in living and working in 
dirt, surrounded by empty beer cans, 

Bishop Russell is essentially a modest man 
who neyer takes himself too seriously. For 
example, when he returned from one of the 
Ecumenical sessions in Rome, he telephoned 
to Richmond from New York to ask that 
somebody meet him at the airport. There was 
no question that he would be met. Plans al- 
ready had been completed to have some two 
hundred and fifty persons on hand, includ- 
ing cheerleaders from St. Patrick's Central 
High School, who greeted him with glad 
shouts, and the Cathedral Boys' Choir, who 
serenaded him from the edge of the runway. 

Bishop Russell’s modesty also is shown in 
his simple mode of dress and Ife. There is 
nothing ostentatious about his episcopal resi- 
dence or its furnishings. His dress is equally 
unpretentious, and he is sparing in his use of 
jewelry, In late years, indeed, the ring he has 
worn most of the time is the inexpensive one 
given by Pope Paul to him and to each of the 
2,500 other Catholic prelates who attended 
the Ecumenical Councils. 

As Bishop John Joyce Russell enters this 
month upon his ‘tenth year as the inspiring 
pastor, teacher and guide for 260,000 Catho- 
lies in the Diocese of Richmond, their admi- 
ration and their affection are his in full 
measure. He also occupies a special place in 
the hearts of members of other faiths in this 
state and region, for few leaders of any de- 
nomination have so endeared themselves to 
non-Catholics, 

In truth, it may be said for Bishop Russell, 
in the Words of Holy Scripture: 

There was a man sent from God, whose 
name was John, 
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We Are Winning in Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 4, 1967 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the following 
frontline report from Vietnam by Joseph 
Alsop appeared in the Washington Post 
this morning. I commend it to the at- 
tention of every American and to some 
of my colleagues in the Congress: 

Vast GAINS IN VIETNAM Wan EVIDENT 
IN Last Few MONTHS 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

BONGSON, BINHDINE PROVINCE, SOUTH VIET- 
NaM.—There is one great advantage in being 
an intermittent reporter of this ugly war. 
You see the contrasts between then and now. 
And here in the richest of all Vietnam's 
Coastal provinces, the chosen domain of the 
Magnificent First Air Cavalry Division, this 
Contrast between then and now is all but 
incredible. 

“Stalemate” is a favorite word, much par- 
Toted by the people at home who are so 
articulate about this war without knowing 
anything about it. In order to learn what 
kind of stalemate we have in Vietnam, these 
People might well join the Air Cavalry's 
favorite enemy, the 3d North Vietnamese Di- 
Vision, which once held all of Binhdinh in 
an iron grip. 

This 3d Division used to be a mixed outfit, 
with one South Vietnamese regiment, the 
2d V.C., and two regiments of other regulars, 
the 8th and the 22d. It was a superb fighting 
outfit, too. 

I remember vividly when the Air Cavalry 
first swooped down on Bongson in early 1966 
for the masher operation. In those days, 
beyond the barbed wire surrounding the 
Bongson district chief's headquarters, the 
Whole countryside belonged to the enemy. 
And the 3d North Vietnamese Division was 
so supremely confident that it had its diyi- 
Sional and regimental headquarters cosily 
installed in towns and villages on Binhdinh’s 
Open rice plains. Why not, indeed? For in 
1965, they had successfully attacked Binh- 
dinh's capital city, Quinhon. 

In those days, our troops could not ven- 
ture two kilometers out of Bongson town 
Without running into a battalion—or regi- 
Ment-size fight. -The enemy suffered very 
heavily, but then the Air Cavalry were called 
away for other missions, the 3d North Viet- 
Namese Division refitted, filled the gaps in 
its ranks, and resumed its way over most of 
Binhdinh—although now the headquarters 
Were prudently removed to remote moun- 

fastnesses, far from the crucial rice 
Plains. 

I was here again a year ago, when the 
Air Cavalry had come to stay, Then plans 
Were already afoot for Operation Irving, to 
be conducted jointly with the grim, methodi- 
Cal South Koreans. 

This was in fact one of the two turning 
Point battles of the war to date—to be com- 
Pared only with the great battle in the 

Valley. Characteristically, one of 
the greatest newspapers in America patroniz- 
ingly reported that the enemy main body had 
never been engaged, but in fact all three 
Tegiments of the 3d North Vietnamese Divi- 
Sion were torn to shreds, and the way was 
thus opened for the resumption of govern- 
ment control over the whole southern half of 
Binhdinh. 

After Irying, the chase of the 3d Division 
Was relentlessly continued. Hence, when I 
again came here six months ago, the 2d V.C. 
Regiment and the 22d North Vietnamese 
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Regiment had fied north, into what was then 
the Marine area of operations, to replace and 
refit in relative peace and quiet. 

Captured documents indicated that the 
18th North Vietnamese Regiment would have 
fled as well, if the Binhdinh Communist 
Party committee had not protested bitterly 
that at least one unit of the 3d Division 
must stay behind to show the flag. The un- 
fortunate 18th Regiment could not show the 
flag very boldly, however, since its entire 
strength was then no more than 600 men. 

In May and early June, the 18th received 
numerous infiltrator-replacements from the 
north. It was ordered into battle and in 3 
summer engagements—one with South Viet- 
namese troops—its three battallons were 
again torn to shreds. A captured document 
shows that in August one of the 18th’s bat- 
talions was at one third strength, with only 
192 men. 

Meanwhile, in their places of refuge, the 
2d V.C. Regiment was transformed, for want 
of southern recruits, into a basically North 
Vietnamese regiment by some hundreds of 
replacements from North Vietnam. The 22d 
was also fleshed out. But the refit of both 
regiments was sadly incomplete, probably 
because of the successive destruction by the 
Navy coast watch of two North Vietnamese 
trawlers, each carrying arms for two full 
regiments. 

Thus a recent high-ranking deserter de- 
scribed one battalion of the 2d V.C. Regiment 
as armed with an 80-millimeter mortar with 
elght rounds of ammunition, two 67-milli- 
meter recoilless rifles with six to eight rounds 
per gun, nine B-40 rocket launchers with 
three rounds per launcher, and hardly 
enough small arms ammunition to maintain 
a fight for an hour. 

As these words are written, what is left 
of the 18th Regiment is in the Iron claws of 
the South Koreans in the Phucat Massif. The 
plight of one battalion of the 22d Regiment, 
trapped in the Anlao Valley by the Air Cav- 
alry, has already been described. 

The other units of the 3d Division are 
now lurking in the mountains, not operating 
in battalion or even company strength, mere- 
ly sending foraging parties down into the 
plain to seek food—for all are very hungry 
and some are on one third rations. And the 
hunt continues. 

One must admire this famous 3d North 
Vietnamese Division for its resillency and 
courage. But it has been like a spring that 
loses some resiliency each time it is pushed 
back. And the wonderfully persistent Ko- 
reans and the men of the Air Cavalry are 
unanimously convinced, for the first time, 
that the spring can be broken for good and 
all by continuing the hunt for a few months 
more. 


Quality and Morale of the Career Foreign 
Service \ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, October 4, 1967 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, many of 
us have been concerned about the qual- 
ity and morale of the career Foreign 
Service. Recently the senior career officer 
of the Service, Deputy Under Secretary 
of State, Foy Kohler, gave an address 
that recognizes a hopeful new spirit in 
the Foreign Service, particularly among 
activist younger officers. It is my hope 
that Ambassador Kohler’s observations 
that the Foreign Service’s younger offi- 
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cers have a desire “to lead and partici- 

pate in the future” will contribute to the 

needed strengthening of the Foreign 

Service. I ask unanimous consent that 

the address be printed in the Appendix 

of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEECH BY Hon. Foy D. KOHLER, DEPUTY UN- 
DER SECRETARY OF STATE, BEFORE THE AUER 
CAN FOREIGN SERVICE ASSOCIATION, SEPTEM- 
BER 28, 1967 


I am, of course, flattered to have been 
asked to undertake a second term as Presi- 
dent of your Association. I think the next 
several years will be important ones for the 
Association, and am pleased to have been 
elected to serve with a group of officers whose 
professional reputations are excellent and 
who have already demonstrated something 
of the energies and imagination they will 
bring to the conduct of the Association's 
affairs. 

When members of the group told me in 
early July of their “activist” plans, my re- 
action was that it was about time someone 
cared enough about the Association to make 
a run for office. It has seemed to me for some 
years past now that an ingredient too fre- 
quently absent from the affairs of both the 
Association and the Foreign Service Officer 
corps was a sense of passion, of caring deeply 
about matters of importance and daring to 
do something about them. Dr. Argyris in- 
forms us that passion is not regarded as a 
virtue among Type A's: if such is the case, 
perhaps we are beginning to learn from the 
Type B's. 

I am also pleased by an attitude I think 
I detect among the members of the new 
Board of Directors—and perhaps more gen- 
erally among the younger membera of the 
three principal foreign services. I refer to 
an inclination to look the world straight in 
the eye, take its measure without flinching 
or equivocation and to respond to its chal- 
lenges. There is something more than a re- 
sponse involved, though: it appears to be a 
predisposition to lead, to participate in the 
shaping of the future. This is an attitude 
that has not been much with us since the 
end of World War H. when the Foreign 
Service Officer corps last participated actively 
and positively in shaping its own future. At 
that time the Association, through its Board 
of Directors, played a major role in develop- 
ing and promoting the Foreign Service Act 
of 1946. 

In the wake of World War I, Paul Valery 
wrote that “We hope vaguely; we dread pre- 
cisely.” For many years now, I think the 
Association and the Foreign Service Officer 
corps, at least, have had very precise ideas 
about what they dreaded—and most of all 
we have given the appearance of dreading 
change. I believe the time has come, how- 
ever, when we must face up to our problems 
and spell our hopes out as clearly and simply 
as we have spelled out our fears. The portents 
of change are many: the actions and state- 
ments of the Congress this past summer 
suggest a predisposition to consider new ways 
to conduct foreign affairs; rumblings in the 
Bureau of the Budget, the Civil Service Com- 
mission and elsewhere in the Executive 
Branch suggest unhappiness with the man- 
ner in which the foreign affairs community 
Is now organized; and, finally, the continuing 
debate in the pages of the “Foreign Service 
Journal” and the dialogue junior officers have 
opened in the past year with their seniors 
Suggest an inclination to consider new ways 
of doing tasks which are sometimes old and 
sometimes new. ) 2 

I think, then, that we owe a considerable 
debt of gratitude to the retiring Board of 
Directors for having had the foresight to 
establish a Planning Committee whose only 
charge was to look into the future and sug- 
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gest possible changes in the Association's 
course. The Planning Committee's report was 
submitted to the retiring Board, which has 
had it printed in the September issue of the 
“Foreign Service Journal” together with a 
request that the membership make known its 
reactions. I think we also owe a debt of 
gratitude to the retiring Board for having 
enlarged and widened the membership of the 
Career Principles Committee. While it has 
not yet submitted an interim report on its 
work this year, I am told that it has been 
wrestling for some months with the kinds 
of problems on which the Association may 
have to take reasoned positions in the near 
future if the portents of change should be 
borne out. I have in mind such questions as: 
how best to organize the agencies of foreign 
affairs to facilitate the conduct of our foreign 
policies; are present personnel systems ade- 
quate?; and so on. 

I shall leave these last questions for 
subsequent discussion—although they raise 
issues which the membership must begin to 
discuss intelligently and urgently. Instead, I 
shall focus this noon on the narrower ques- 
tion of the activities the Association might 
undertake in the coming months. I do so in 
an attempt to further the dialogue begun 
with the publication of the Planning Com- 
mittee report, and in order to invite your 
participation in debate. 

While we are waiting for your opinions, I 
will say that the incoming officers and Board 
of Directors strongly endorse the general 
goals set out in the Planning Committee 
report, which recommended that: “. the 
Association must concentrate in the years 

immediately ahead on the essential tasks of 
becoming an organization with a serious in- 
tellectual base and an active—even com- 
bative—concern for the people at the heart 
of foreign affairs, regardless of their agency 
affiliation.” The Report went on to suggest 
that: “Should it succeed in these tasks, the 
Association may attract to active member- 
ship the many who now stand aloof from 
the Association and may also elicit greater 
understanding and support from those in 
American society who have a special interest 
in the conduct of foreign affairs.” - 

While our time today precludes a discus- 
sion of all of the specific recommendations 
made by the Planning Committee, I do think 
you will be interested in the progress the in- 

Board has made with respect to some 
of them. I chose the following examples both 
because they suggest the directions in which 
the Board hopes to work and because the 

in each case highlights the some- 
what surprising extent to which others may 
be willing to support us in new departures, 

The Planning Committee recommended 
that the Association undertake to become 
“the seed-bed of new ideas and insights in 
foreign affairs.” To this end it suggested an 
extensive—and potentially quite expensive— 
series of seminars and colloquia which would 
bring together officers of the foreign services, 
academics, professionals and businessmen to 
consider new approaches to old problems— 
in effect, to examine the unconventional 
wisdom, to borrow Professor Galbraith's 
phrase, and in general, to provide a forum 
for the examination of the substance and 
techniques of foreign affairs with particular 
emphasis on the new and untried. To drama- 
tize this attempt to break new ground, the 
Planning Committee recommended & series 
of substantial cash awards. The Board has 
altered one of these recommendations: 
instead of offering pre-doctoral fellowships 
to graduate students, it now proposes to 
make it possible for members of the Asso- 
ciation to take leave without pay to under- 
take critical or creative contributions to the 
literature and thought of foreign affairs. 

I think the Board hopes that the result 
will be more contributions such as Bill Eagle- 
ton’s book on the Kurdish Republic of 1946, 
Isaiah Frank's thoughts about the Common 
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Market, and Fisher Howe's contemplation of 
the computer. We hope to make it possible 
for five to ten members of the Association to 
withdraw. temporarily from active duty for 
this purpose every year. It seems to us that. 
this will fill an obvious void in-present train- 
ing programs, which are very much job- 
related, and which don't often afford the 
participant the opportunity to make a more 
basic contribution either to his own thoughts 
or to the sum of human knowledge. 

Obviously, these proposals will involve very 
heavy expenses and a much heavier adminis- 
trative burden for the Association—burdens 
which we are not now prepared to meet. Our 
very rough preliminary estimate Is that they 
will require a capitalization of several mil- 
lions of dollars, or the equivalent in recurring 
annual gifts of operating income. Based on 
very preliminary contacts with a few poten- 
tial institutional donors, the new Board be- 
lieves there will be enthusiastic support for 
this kind of program. In addition, it is a very 
distinct pleasure to announce that Governor 
Harriman, our most senior and distinguished 
career diplomat, has assigned to the Asso- 
ciation the sum of $5,000 that he received as 
an honorarium from Look Magazine for his 
contribution to the current issue commemo- 
rating the Russian Revolution. The funds 
are a first step toward capitalizing an award 
recommended by the Planning Committee: 
that is, an award of $1,000 to be given each 
year to an outstanding junior officer serving 
in the foreign affairs community. 

I should note that the new Board has had 
interested reactions in several quarters—in- 
cluding one of the most prestigious Eastern 
universities—to the possibility that the As- 
sociation and other organizations might co- 
sponsor the kinds of seminars that the 
Planning Committee had in mind. The Board 
will be moving rapidly in the coming weeks 
to develop the kinds of detailed proposals 
With which it can solicit firm support. We 
would welcome your suggestions of possible 
seminar topics or of the criteria for these 
awards and fellowships. 


Turning for the moment from problems 
of the mind, I may say to you that I am 
greatly taken by the Planning Committee's 
recommendation that the Association have 
& “combative concern for the people at the 
heart of foreign affairs, regardless of their 
agency affiliation.” We have made a good 
start in this direction during the past year: 
as you know, the Association testified before 
the Congress in behalf of the principle of 
comparability in pay; we have actively sup- 

that employees of the 


ported a pi 
Agency for International Development be 


brought under the Foreign Service retire- 
ment fund; and we are now actively sup- 
porting a bill before the Congress which 
would give employees of the United States 
Information Agency career status. 

These, however, are what I wo:ud call re- 
active positions, taken in the wake of a deci- 
sion already make. I would hope that the 
Association could do more, I think, for exam- 
ple, that the Planning Committee recom- 
mendation that the Association develop posi- 
tions on matters of welfare and communicate 
them regularly to members and committees 
of Congress is a good one. I would hope, too, 
that the Association might develop the kind 
of independence and vigor which would sug- 
gest to the agencies involved that it would 
be politic to consult with the Association 
before undertaking major changes in admin- 
istration and personnel policies. 

In addition, I am delighted that the Plan- 
ning Committee recommended that the Asso- 
ciation undertake the role of advocate for 
those in the foreign services who have pro- 
fessional problems, I hope that the standing 
Committee on Welfare will play this role 
actively, and that the membership will come 
to recognize this mechanism as useful. My 
own xperience suggests to me that the 
errors @ large organization commits with 
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regard to its employees are more frequently 
errors of omission than of commission, of 
style rather than substance. Hence, I hope 
that the agencies in foreign affairs will re- 
gard the advocate as being in their interests, 
wo. 


Throughout the Planning Committee re- 
port you will note a concern that the Associa- 
tion develop the kind of independence which 
would enable it to act effectively_in behalf of 
its membership. I understand that it was 
in this spirit that the report suggested ex- 
ploration of the extent to which some formal 
ties. with, for example, the National Federa- 
tion of Professional Or-anizations. or the 
American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees might be desirable and useful. The 
new Board has already begun exploratory 
talks with these two organizations, and with 
others, and has tentatively concluded that 
it is very much in tl. Association's interest 
to cooperate with these similar organizations 
and that we can do so actively without under- 
taking more formal ties. 

Iam concerned, as I know the new Board 
of Directors is concerned, that increased in- 
terest in the welfare of the membership not 
degenerate into the kind of “What's In it for 
me?” attitude which so clearly characterizes 
the postal unions. For basically, the first 
concern of our Association must always be 
the definition and maintenance of the highest 
standards of professional capabilities and 
performance, the promotion of high morale 
among our members and the demonstration 
of an unquestionable dedication to the na- 
tional interest: 

Toward these ends, the Association can 
serve as a goad to the agencies in foreign 
affairs in the largest and most constructive 
sense. We should be prepared to offer new 
ideas and new techniques to replace what 
we regard as inadequate or outmoded: we 
should be in a position—as the Association 
frequently has not in the past—to offer the 
useful and creative alternative, The bureauc- 
racy has fev visions: it should be our task 
as an Association to have those visions and 
to communicate them to our agencies for 
implementation. I might just add in this 
connection that the new Board intends to 
make active use of the editorial pages of 
the “Foreign Service Journal,” 

Finally, I think that we should consider 
a few problems of organization. 

Not least of these, and by all odds the 
most pressing, is the question of what your 
new Board is to do with the recently-pur- 
chased building. Most of you who responded 
to the original questionnaire seeking your 
views as to the facilities you would like to 
see in the new building expressed interest in 
some type of club. Most of you wiil have 
now received a second questionnaire which 
asks you to commit yourself to membership 
by late October. The new Board's problem, 
quite frankly, is that a club is expensive 
both to equip and to operate. I would be 
surprised if the costs of setting up the club 
came to less than $150,000. Since It Is clear 
that we cannot expect to amortize these 
costs from operating revenues, we need your 
commitment of support if we are to pro- 
ceed. Without it, the new Board may simply 
have to decide against any type of social 
facility. 

Two other serious and sensitive problems 
are also before us. One, to which the new 
Board is committed by its campaign state- 
ments, is reform of the present election proc- 
ess to insure more direct elections and— 
hopefully—more consistently active leader- 
ship. The other problem is that of member- 
ship. The trend in the Association over the 
past several years has been to broaden the 
membership base beyond the Foreign Service 
Officer corps to include foreign service offi- 
cers from AID and USIA. The basic question 
now before us, I think, is whether we wish 
to broaden the category of active member- 
ship still further to include all of those 
government employees participating in the 
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conduct of foreign affairs, or whether we 

wish to retain the distinction between those 

who serve abroad and those who serve at 
me, 

This is a complicated question and one 
which, quite obviously, has implications con- 
Siderably beyond the narrow problem of 
membership in the Association. Our response 
to this question will suggest quite strongly 
our present attitude toward the kinds of 
integration of the domestic and foreign serv- 
ices which began with the Rogers Act and 
continued with the Hays Bill. My own view, 
and that of the Board of Directors, is that 
the distinctions between the kinds of skills 
and personal qualities required at home and 
abroad are disappearing with breathtaking 
Speed, and that differences of appellation 
and administration based on this kind of 
distinction are increasingly artificial and ir- 
relevant. I hope that you will consider this 
Problem very carefully; and I hope, too, that 
the Career Principles Committee will soon 
be in a position to share with us the results 
of its own deliberations on this matter. 

In any event, both the problem of electoral 
reform and changes in membership cate- 
gories—if any—will require amendment of 
the by-laws, The new Board is now thinking 
tentatively of holding a second general busi- 
hess meeting in the Winter, both so that we 
can inform you of our progress and so that 
we can submit to your judgment various 
amendments to the by-laws. Since both ques- 
tions—that of elections and that of member- 
ship—are likely to be complicated and con- 
troversial, I hope that you will give them 
Careful thought in the intervening months. 
Your ideas on both subjects would be wel- 
comed by the Board. 

In conclusion, I would like to say again 
how impressed I am both with the quality 
of the spadework done by the retiring Board 
and with the willingness and ability of the 
New Board to move ahead with energy and 
imagination to face the problems of the fu- 
ture. If, indeed, the winds of change are 
blowing in Washington, then I think the 
Association may be in a fair way to put for- 
Ward our thoughts and advance our interests; 
in the process, I hope, however, that we shall 
also keep in mind the public interest. This, 
983 is what our oaths of office are all 

ou 


FCC Ruling Sets Bad Precedent 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD W. RIEGLE, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 4, 1967 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
Sion ruled that radio and television sta- 
tions broadcasting cigarette advertise- 
ments must provide free time to oppo- 
nents of smoking. This ruling has been 
Characterized as an extension of the 
“fairness doctrine” in broadcasting and 
how provides an unpredictable precedent 
for advertisers using air time. 

I believe it is important that Members 
of both bodies be aware of this new FCC 
Order and that the people have an op- 
Portunity to debate the pros and cons of 
this complex issue. The impact of the 
ruling is not yet clear, but it appears to 
have the potential of dramatically alter- 
ing the content of public broadcasting— 
and not necessarily for the better. 

Many broadcasters have expressed 
Concern over the ramifications of the 
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Commission's order. Does it mean that 
anti-soft-drink groups concerned about 
the possibility of harm to teeth from soft 
drinks are to be given free TV time to 
express their views? This far-reaching 
FCC action may well come to affect the 
daily lives of every citizen of the coun- 
try, and I hope that full public debate 
will be stimulated through widespread 
awareness of the ruling—debate which 
can uncover whatever dangers may be 
hidden in such a ruling. 

To encourage this open discussion, I 
am inserting the following thoughtful 
editorial comment from the Flint Jour- 
nal of June 8, 1967: 

On CIGARETTES: FCC RULING SETS Bap 

PRECEDENT 

Perhaps, someday, radio and television sta- 
tions will be required to grant free air time 
to Ralph Nader, the auto safety enthusiast, 
to rebut commercials showing shiny new 
automobiles. 

This isn't as unlikely as it sounds. The 
precedent has been eet. 

The Federal Communications Commission 
has ruled that TV and radio stations must 
provide free time for the other side of the 
cigarette-smoking issue—the health-hazard 
side. 

This came about largely because a lawyer 
decided that commercials showing healthy 
young people enjoying a smoke were not fair 
to the public. He filed a complaint with the 
FCC for “roughly approximate” time. 

The FCC did not specify how much time 
stations must grant anti-smoking programs, 
but left it to the “good faith and reasonable 
judgment“ of individual broadcasters. 

The FCC ruling could be argued on that 
point alone, because it puts stations in an 
extremely difficult position of deciding how 
much and when, and wondering if they will 
be hauled before the commission. It sounds 
downright unworkable. 

But the whole concept bothers us more. 

It is still quite legal to manufacture, vend 
and smoke cigarettes. Until it is made other- 
wise, such a ruling by the FCC tan be re- 
garded as discriminatory and unfair. 

We agree that in the long run smoking 
can be detrimental to health. But we believe 
it is up to each individual to decide whether 
to give up smoking. 

And we suspect that even if the FCC's new 
ruling is observed faithfully it will prove to 
be a rather futile educational tool. It is difi- 
cult to imagine a program on the evils of 
smoking achieving a very high viewer rat- 
ing—except, perhaps, among those already 
convinced, 


Mutual Fund Charges 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, October 4, 1967 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article en- 
titled “The Case for Realistic Compensa- 
tion in the Mutual Fund Industry” be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
This view of the mutual fund industry 
was prepared by Walter M. Fischer, 
executive vice president of Steadman 
Security Corp., whose president and 
board chairman, Mr. Charles W. Stead- 
man, testified on these matters before 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
on August 15, 1967. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CASE FOR REALISTIC COMPENSATION IN 
THE MUTUAL FUND INDUSTRY 
(By Walter M. Fischer, executive vice presi- 
dent, Steadman Security Corp.) 

While comparisons at best are odious, they 
are frequently necessary, and in the case at 
point we must compare mutual funds with 
another “necessity” highly successful because 
techniques coupled with the benefits and 
security it has given the public. Life insur- 
ance is more than 100 years old and generally 
considered a “necessity” by the vast majority 
of the public. The concept of life insurance 
is simple—it guarantees the economic secu- 
rity (dollars) should the head of the house- 
hold die too soon—before he could accumu- 
late this economic security from his income— 
and one has but to look at the annual sales 
and increase of life insurance in force to 
know the need has been acknowledged by the 
public. Yet over 400,000 life Insurance agents 
in the U.S, will attest “life insurance must be 
sold—it is not bought.” 

To the life insurance industry our nation 
has a debt of gratitude. Without it we would 
be faced with higher taxes to provide greater 
assistance to survivors. This remarkable ac- 
complishment, it must be noted however, has 
been achieved without Federal regulations to 
impede its progress in serving mankind. 

A century ago the most acute problem was 
economic survival of families bereft of the 
wage earner. This problem exists today, but 
to at lesser degree—for man is living longer— 
and of equal importance is the problem of 
providing for oneself after the earning years. 
Just as life insurance provided for dying too 
soon—so, mutual funds have provided a 
means to accumulate, compound earnings 
and appreciate the value of dollars set aside 
during earning years. x 

PROBLEM RECOGNITION 

The public recognizes its problems—they 
acknowledge the need for investment—the 
growth of net assets invested in all areas in- 
cluding mutual funds bears witness to this 
fact. But, let no one think for one moment 
that investments are bought—they must be 
sold and sold and resold! This herculean task 
of bringing the message to the public, this 
profession of understanding and explaining 
the ways and means of providing, protecting 
and possibly enhancing dollars for a person's 
financial future is the lot of less than 10% of 
all the life insurance agents in the U.S. to- 
day. Yet who will say that for the good of 
the public provisions for living too long are 
any less important than provisions for dying 
too soon? Was Social Security intended to 
be a complete retirement program or a sup- 
plement to what a man was capable of creat- 
ing for himself? If we accept the idea of 
helping oneself then mutual funds must be 
sold—and if they must be sold salesman 
must be employed and they too must earn a 
living! 

In a book just written by Perrin Stryker 
entitled “The Incomparable Salesmen,” he 
reports that of the 40,000 insurance agents 
in the U.S. today, less than 6,000—less than 
2%—have qualified for the Million Dollar 
Round Table, an association of agents sell- 
ing a $1,000,000 or more of face amount life 
insurance. An agent selling $1,000,000 of life 
insurance will collect an average of approxi- 
mately 825,000 to $35,000 of premiums and 
will earn approximately $20,000 or more first 
year commission. A mutual fund salesman 
selling—that means collecting $1,000,000—in 
fund investments—under the present com- 
mission charges—will earn about $25,000 and 
there are no renewals—next year he must sell 
and collect another $1,000,000 to earn his 
$25,000. Percentage-wise the ratio of $25,000 
earners in the mutual fund industry Is prob- 
ably as low as it is in the insurance industry. 
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ECONOMIC IMPOSSIBILITY 


Thus, if the commissions charged the pub- 
lic for investing in a mutual fund were low- 
ered it would become economically impos- 
sible for men of the caliber employed today, 
to make this business their profession, Then, 
who would deliver the message to the pub- 
lic: who would service the client forever- 
more; who would counsel; how would the 
public come to invest in mutual funds for 
their future objectives, goals and security? 
Would they buy voluntarily? Sales volume of 
agency life insurance companies as opposed 
to the results of direct mail life insurance 
companies (supposedly lower rates than 
those charged by agency companies) proves 
otherwise. Purchases of mutual funds with 
no sales commissions prove otherwise. As a 
matter of fact everything proves otherwise! 

And what if mutual funds were not sold? 
A recent survey of the aged conducted by the 
Social Security Administration revealed that 
more than 50% of the people 65 and aider 
had incomes of less than $1,300 per year and 
that more than 50% have assets of less than 
$1,000 other than an owned home. Yet all 
mortality tables tell us it’s two to one we'll 
be alive at 65 and if we are, we have better 
than 15 years of life remaining. 

Someone must be paid to deliver the mes- 
sage or our Government will be compelled 
to support greater numbers of people every 
year with greater amounts of dollars to each 
person each year. 

Thus far we have considered only the 
financial impact to sales people were the 
sales charges and commissions to be reduced. 
Let us examine now what benefits might ac- 
crue to the investor were the charges to be 
reduced from 84% to 5%—314% differen- 
tial. 

LIQUIDATION VALUE 


Arthur Weisenberger in Charts & Statistics 
1967 indicates that of 37 funds classified as 
Growth, the average, total liquidating value 
of a $10,000 investment made Jan. 1, 1957, 
would have been $24,097 on Dec. 31, 1966. 
This includes all dividends reinvested and 
capital gains accepted in additional shares. 
Through the same period and with dividends 
reinvested and capital gains accepted in ad- 
ditional shares 30 funds categorized as 
Growth and Income indicate a $10,000 invest- 
ment made Jan. 1, 1967, had an average liqui- 
dating value on Dec. 31, 1966, of $21,534. 
These results include the present day sales 
charges. 

Had the sales charges been 3'4% less or 
$350 more invested, the Growth fund share- 
holders’ average result would have been ap- 
proximately $920 greater; instead of having 
$24,097 from the original $10,000, the Inves- 
tor would have been worth approximately 
$25,018. The shareholders of the Growth & 
Income funds would have had approximately 
$822 more; instead of $21,534, the investor 
would have had approximately $22,357! Is 
this, then the criterion that makes a mutual 
fund a poor investment at 844%, but an 
excellent one at 5%? 

This, however, is not really the question, 
for it would take 16 years at 6% compounded 
for 810,000 to be worth $25,400. It certainly 
is questionable as to whether or not this 
average shareholder was unhappy with the 
$24,097 result but overjoyed by the $25,018 
result. 

The real question is whether or not this 
average shareholder would ever have been 
exposed to the opportunity and advantages 
of this form of investment if a salesman had 
not been adequately compensated for the 
years spent in learning his profession, Would 
the average shareholder have been more 
pleased using the road of least resistance— 
$10,000 compounding at 414% interest for 
10 years would be worth $15,553. 

The real question, therefore, remains—will 
the man buy or must he be sold? Since every 
comparable situation indicates he must be 
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sold, men of high caliber, ethics and intelli- 
gence must be employed and they must be 
adequately compensated. The company has 
but one source of revenue from which to com- 
pensate that man, pay all expenses of offices, 
materials, clerical help, etc.—the sales charge. 
Reduce that commission and you do not kill 
the professional financial planner—he will 
find another field. Instead you may kill the 
person who benefited the most—Mr. Aver- 
age American. His loss, if not exposed would 
have been $8,544—the difference between the 
fund and 4% %. 


Beautification Bill Receives Strong 
Editorial Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 4, 1967 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, Mon- 
day’s New York Times presents a very 
persuasive argument supporting S. 1467, 
which is the Highway Beautification 
Programs Act. It has just received a fa- 
vorable report by the House Public Works 
Committee. 

We need this legislation to follow the 
accomplishments of the Highway Beau- 
tification Act of 1965, or else much will 
be lost which was achieved under that 
legislation. 

Under unanimous consent I include the 
editorial entitled “Shadow on the High- 
way” published in the New York Times 
for October 2, 1967, in the Recorp: 


SHADOW ON THE HIGHWAY 


Ugliness casts a growing shadow over the 
American highway. The flashing neon signs, 
the automobile graveyards and the endless 
billboards take the joy out of driving and 
turn motor trips into a chore and a challenge. 

The Highway Beautification Act of 1965 was 
an effort to lighten the shadow of ugliness, to 
provide Federal funds to plant trees and 
screen Junkyards from view, to provide more 
rest areas, to do more roadside landscaping 
and, most important, to remove some of the 
billboards. 

The junk industry has responded in good 
spirit to the law, after some initial grum- 
bling. The billboard industry is another story. 
Only five states have entered into agree- 
ments with the Federal Government to es- 
tablish regulations for billboards. The com- 
plaint has been that the Federal Bureau of 
Public Roads set forth criteria that were far 
too restrictive. 


Significantly, however, the great majority 
of states have proposed no alternative stand- 
ards of their own. Instead, they have been 
content to let Congressional pressure wear 
down the Federal regulators. 

Secretary of Transportation Boyd made 
sweeping concessions on every disputed issue 
last June, but now the insistence is that 
these concessions be spelled out in the law. 
Its protests to the contrary netwithstanding, 
the outdoor advertising industry obviously 
wants the Federal program quietly to die. 

The program will do just that unless the 
House approves a Senate-passed bill to au- 
thorize an additional $85 million to pay for 
it. The bill cleared the House Public Works 
committee by the narrow margin of 18-to-14 
when Representative Fallon of Maryland, the 
committee chairman, and Representative 
Kluczynski of Illinois, the subcommittee 
chairman, came to its rescue. They will need 
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the support of colleagues in both parties in 
the House if the nation is to reduce the 
lengthening shadow of blight over its high- 
ways. 


Reassertion of Congressional Role in De- 
velopment and Determination of Foreign 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, October 4, 1967 


Mr. COOPER. Mr, President, on last 
August 21, the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Percy], testifying be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
made a significant and helpful contribu- 
tion upon the difficult question now being 
considered by the committee—the reas- 
sertion of the congressional role in the 
development and determination of for- 
eign policy. 

I ask unanimous consent that his testi- 
mony be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, I know that it will be read 
widely. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR CHARLES H. Percy, 
REPUBLICAN, OF ILLINOIS, AT THE HEARINGS 
BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELA- 
TIONS or THE U.S. SENATE, Avucustr 21, 
1967, ON SENATE RESOLUTION 151 
Mr. President, the initiative of the Foreign 

Relations Committee to reassert the constitu- 

tional role of the Congress in the determina- 

tion of foreign policy is an important one, 


The Committee hearings on Senate Resolu- 


tion 151 deserve the attention of all thought- 
ful Americans becaube the security of the 
nation is directly involved. 

Clearly the Congress cannot play its con- 
stitutional role in the determination of for- 
eign policy so long as the Executive Branch 
fails to inform the Congress of major inter- 
national agreements, promises, compacts, 
covenants, doctrines, obligations and under- 
standings. The basic problem Is that only the 
Executive Branch knows the details of these 
American commitments. As a result, the Con- 
gress may learn of an important national ob- 
ligation only after the Administration has in- 
curred it, and only if the Administration tells 
Congress. about it. Even then, steps may al- 
ready have been taken in pursuance of such 
a commitment; frequently, the Administra- 
tion is merely presenting the Congress with 
a fait accompli to be ratified by resolution. 

If the Congress is to play its constitutional 
role, it must have access to the actual facts 
of national commitments or, more realisti- 
cally, to what the President 9 are our 
national commitments, 

I propose that the President, on an annual 
basis, itemize for the Congress—or at least 
for the Senate—our national commitments as 
he sees them, detailing the nature of each 
commitment, its limitations and the justifica- 
tion for it in terms of national interest. 

This procedure would serve three impor- 
tant purposes: 

1. It would require the President to dis- 
tinguish between commitments of economic 
assistance and military commitments includ- 
ing armed intervention, thus clarifying the 
policy of his administration and leading to 
a more rational response consistent with 
policy when an emergency arises.- 

2. It would enable the Congress, and par- 
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ticularly the Senate, to express itself on the 
validity of commitments before they are ex- 
tended and especially before any of them are 
implemented by force. Thus Congress would 
be able to play the advisory role in foreign 
affairs for which the members have a con- 
Stitutional responsibility and for which they 
were in part elected. 

3. It would give the people more influence 
in the shaping of policies which involve their 
very lives and the expenditures of huge 
amounts of their tax dollars, This is espe- 
Clally appropriate today when Americans 
fight in Vietnam and the defense budget con- 
sumes half of all federal spending. 

The American people, through their repre- 
Sentatives, have a right to know whether 
Our men will be committed to combat in de- 
fense of a Congo, from an insurgency of 
left or right; or whether. our tax dollars, 
through supporting assistance, will be trans- 
ferred to the treasury of an Iran if that gov- 
ernment should approach bankruptcy. 

The Senate has a right to know when such 
commitments are being made, “Advise and 
Consent” are meaningless after troops are dis- 
Patched overseas or after monies are trans- 
ferred to a foreign treasury. 

It is my convinction that no President 
should engage his people—without the prior 
knowledge of their representatives—in for- 
eign undertakings which may take their lives 
and treasure. 

Some will say that it is impractical, for 
Security reasons, to have the President report 
to the Congress on our national commit- 
ments. They will allege that disclosure of 
` certain commitments would tip our hand to 
Potential enemies, and could upset some 
allles. If this is the case, disclosure of com- 
mitments could be revealed in executive ses- 
Bion of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
Mittee and the House Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and treated for security purposes as 
Classified information. 

Were the President to report on our na- 
tional commitments as he sees them, then 
the appropriate committees of the Congress 
Would be in a position to ascertain the true 
Nature of a commitment. The President 
Would be less likely then to follow a vague, 
Open-ended, limitless commitment such as 
has been pursued in Vietnam. Each commit- 
ment would be clarified and we would know 
its anticipated limits. For example, we know 
that the Administration is committed to de- 
fend South Vietnam, but we don't know 
Whether the President conceives that there 
is a limit to the commitment. Without a 
Precise statement of his conception of the 
commitment, and his justification for it, we 
Cannot know what price in lives and money 
Corresponds to the level of our national in- 
terest in supporting the Saigon government. 

At a time when many believe that the 
Congress has abdicated its role in foreign 
Policy, I suggest that the Congress cannot 
Perform this constitutional function without 
a clear and current exposition by the Presi- 
dent of his understanding of our national 
commitments in the forelgn field. I respect- 
fully request that this suggestion be studied 
and improved with a view to implementation 
in the interest of our country. 


A Grim Vietnam Winter Looming 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, October 4, 1967 
Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor» an article 
entitled “A Grim Vietnam Winter Loom- 
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ing,” written by Peter Arnett, Associate 
Press correspondent at Con Thien, Viet- 
nam. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A GRIM VIETNAM WINTER LOOMING 
(By Peter Arnett) 


Con THIEN, VIETNAM.—It looks like a grim 
winter for U.S. Marines based on this and 
other outposts in the northern region of 
South Vietnam—an area where the Marines 
80 far this year have lost about 2,500 dead and 
more than 20,000 wounded. ( 

For the first time in the Vietnam war, U.S. 
enemy casualties may be approaching a 1-1 
ratio in this area, Many of the enemy casual- 
tles are in territory the Marines can't. enter, 
and so are not subject to tally, but.a senior 
Marine says, “We believe he is suffering at 
least as many of us, and maybe more.” 

This Ist Corps area has had “a pretty un- 
pleasant summer,” as one senior U.S. official 
puts it. Con Thien, a primitive outpost 
guarding possible invasion routes to South 
Vietnam, has become the war's lightning 
rod, drawing savage bombardment from hid- 
den guns in the enemy’s sanctuary in Com- 
munist North Vietnam, across the Ben Hai 
River border. 

Close to North Vietnam, Con Thien is an 
easy target for the North's Communists. 
Senior Marines make little attempt to hide 
their concern that a need to repel Red thrusts 
at the demilitarized zone will destroy a con- 
cept of battling the Communists elsewhere in 
the big Ist Corps region. Marine officers say 
that painstakingly acquired advantages in 
key areas already have been eroded because of 
a need to meet Communists pressure on the 
demilitarized zone dividing the two Viet- 
nams. 

“In the broadest sense,” a senior Marine 
explained, “the enemy purpose is to draw 
U.S. forces away from the main thrust of 
the war-destruction of the Communist 
guerrilla infrastrusture, and road and vil- 
lage security. In this he has succeeded. Mid- 
summer last year we had two battalions up 
at the DMZ. Now we have most of a division. 
By having to meet the threat at the DMZ 
we are draining our strength from key popu- 
lation areas.” 


Flood Committee Views Beulah Damage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIM LEE CARTER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 4, 1967 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
distinguished Members of this House has 
returned with his committee this week 
after hearings and examination of the 
severe flood damages in south Texas fol- 
lowing Hurricane Beulah. 

I refer to Hon. Rogert E. JONES, of Ala- 
bama, chairman of the Flood Control 
Subcommittee of the Public Works Com- 
mittee. Even though we sit on oppo- 
site sides of the aisle, I quickly came to 
recognize the knowledge of Congress- 
man Jones in the field of flood control 
and water resources. 

His concern and usefulness to the 
Nation in his work to alleviate natural 
disasters was pointed out in a well-writ- 
ten editorial in the Huntsville, Ala., 
Times. 

I should like to call it to the attention 
of this body: 
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DEEP IN THE SOUTH or Texas 


Anytime we get around onè of these 
weather buffs, we usually try to get in our 
own meteorological two-bits about the only 
time we saw it rain frogs. It did—so help 
us, it did. And, after this week, skeptics will 
be better prepared to believe us. For this 
which we once saw happen was in the 
Harlingen area—that Rio Grande section of 
Texas which this week is deep in water. 

We were headed toward the border and 
Reynosa, and somewhere along that stream 
known as the Arroyo Colorado—but no, we 
shall not bother you with the story, and 
anyway we shouid like to save it if we ever 
decide to publish our International Cyclo- 
pedia of Frog-Rains. 

Instead we hurry on to report that North 
Alabama's own Rep. Bob Jones, who has had 
considerable experience in the problems of 
national disasters, has himself been a pretty 
big frog in the puddie which remained along 
the Rio Grande after the extensive and con- 
tinuing flooding following Hurricane Beulah. 

And we don't want the congressman's 
services there lost sight of in view of the 
LBJ tour of the region yesterday. We're 
serlous—Bob Jones, as chairman of the House 
Flood Control Committee, has spent the week 
there, conducting hearings and examinations, 
and any special relief legislation to aid the 
stricken area will be strongly influenced by 
Jones and his committee. 

Bob Jones once more is demonstrating his 
concern and his considerable usefulness to 
his nation as well as to his district and state. 

If it’s water and rivers and floods you want 
to know about, Bob Jones is the man to see, 
If it's frog-rains, Bob probably can fill you 
in on that, too. He'd be your best bet—par- 
ticularly because we don't see any hope of 
us getting our own cyclopedia to the printer 
anyway soon, 


Social Security: 30th Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 4, 1967 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Friday, September 29, the Gary, Ind., 
Social Security Office celebrated the 30th 
anniversary of its opening on September 
30, 1937. 

Howard Jennings, Director of the 
Social Security Administration at Gary, 
is to be commended for his efficient work 
in successfully administering the opera- 
tions of one of the largest social security 
branch offices in the Middle West. 

Orland C. Zajicek, assistant regional 
representative, in the Chicago Social Se- 
curity Office, was present for the occa- 
sion along with other officials, business- 
men, and citizens of the Calumet region. 

In 1937, when this great program of 
the Federal Government was initiated, 
the industrial Calumet region of Indiana 
was just recovering from the greatest 
depression in our Nation's history. Steel 
mills, factories, and businesses of all 
kinds that survived that depression were 
just beginning to successfully operate 
again. Thousands of our citizens were 
gradually being reemployed and the dark 
depression days of the early 1930's were 
becoming a memory. The enactment of 
the nationwide social security program 
under Franklin D. Roosevelt and a Dem- 
ocratic Congress in the middle 1930’s was 
the greatest sparkplug to start our 
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Nation back on the road to the economy 
enjoyed in later years. i 

Excerpts from my remarks made on 
the occasion of the 30th anniversary of 
the opening of the Gary Social Security 
Office in 1937 follow: 

In 1937 when the Gary office opened, it 
serviced both Lake and Forter Counties and 
there was but a small staff on hand to carry 
on the work for the people of this area, At 
that time the duties principally consisted of 
issuing account number cards to workers in 
commerce and industry, the only ones then 
covered by Social Security. Workers then 
could look forward to monthly benefits for 
themselves when they reached the age of 65. 
Two years later, in 1939, the law was ex- 
panded to provide benefits for dependents 
and survivors. Later, Social Security coverage 
over the years has been extended to farm 
workers, domestic workers and self-employed 
people. Over 90% of our population now has 
Social Security protection. 

Originally, the program was intended for 
the benefit of older people, but now it in- 
cludes benefits for young dependents of dis- 
abled or deceased workers and disability 
benefits for younger workers. At the present 
time, Lake, Porter and Newton County area 
receive monthly Social Security checks total- 
ling over 55 million dollars a year. 

Starting last year, Congress added the 
Medicare Program to our cash benefit pro- 
gram, and in 1966, over 92% of our Senior 
Citizens have signed up for the Medicare 
Program. Approximately 23 million men, 
women and children—one out of nine Ameri- 
cans—are receiving Social Security benefits 
every month, About 86 million earners will 
pay Social Security contributions this year. 
95 out of every 100 children could get bene- 
fits if the provider or head of the family 
should die, Approximately 9 out of 10 people 
past 65. years of age are either getting bene- 
fits now or will get them when their hus- 
bands retire and about 87 out of 100 people, 
age 25 to 64, have disability insurance pro- 
tection. 

In this session of Congress, I am happy 
to say, that I cast my vote in support of leg- 
islation extending a substantial increase in 
Social Security benefits. The Bill was passed 
by the House last month and calls for an 
across-the-board increase of at least 12½ 7 
for every beneficiary on the rolls. In certain 
cases, some beneficiaries will be eligible for 
more than 1214 %. 

Older people remember the panic, the des- 
titution, the unemployment, the bread lines 
of the early 1930's. We can vividly recall the 
absence of income protection for families 
against the hazards of old age, death, dis- 
ability or illness. Older folks can appreciate 
how recently the poor farm and the orphans’ 
home represented society’s organized way of 
meeting the problems of dependency. 

Today, 30 years later, we have a strong, 
comprehensive and national system of So- 
cial Security or Social Insurance which has 
changed the face of America in one genera- 
tion. Today, the retired aged, widows, or- 
phans, the totally disabled and the unem- 
ployed, have an orderly system for providing 
income security and protection. 

Future historians will look at the social 
and economic development. in the last 30 
years and no doubt conclude that Social 
Security is our most successful effort to as- 
sure the peace, prosperity and domestic 
tranquility of our society. 

As you know so well, Social Insurance is 
designed to prevent poverty rather than re- 
lieve it after it occurs. The right to benefits 
grows out of work. The individual earns pro- 
tection as he earns his living. Because it is 
insurance against earnings loss and is paid 
without regard to sayings and resources. To- 
day people can and do build upon their basic 
Social Security to achieve a higher standard 
of living. In other words, this method is de- 
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signed to work in partnership with volun- 
tary insurance, individual savings and pri- 
vate pension plans. 

Celebrating this anniversary and the pub- 
icity therefrom, will inform many of our 
younger folks of the struggles that their 
parents and grandparents had in former 
years when their wages or work income ter- 
minated. The American youth should cer- 
tainly appreciate the successful battles which 
have been won through intense struggles to 
make life more comfortable for them in their 
future ploneer days. 


Uniform Emergency Phone Number 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 4, 1967 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, several 
months ago I introduced a resolution— 
House Concurrent Resolution 361—urg- 
ing the adoption nationwide of a single 
emergency phone number for the police, 
and a single emergency fire-reporting 
number. Each child and adult could 
memorize these two vital numbers and 
thus have them ready at hand whenever 
and wherever emergencies might arise. 

Both before and since submitting the 
resolution I have conducted a great deal 
of research on this matter, contacting 
40 police and fire chiefs, the President's 
Crime Commission, officials of A.T. & T., 
and many more. On September 17 an 
article of mine was published in Parade 
magazine describing the results of this 
investigation. 

I continue to receive letters from 
groups and individuals, public and pri- 
vate, offering their comments and sug- 
gestions. Most of them are most enthu- 
siastic in their support. I should like to 
include here in the Recor» some copies 
of this correspondence, as follows: 

GOVERNOrR’s CITIZENS COMMITTEE 
ON DELINQUENCY AND CRIME, 
September 28, 1967. 
Congressman J. Epwarp ROUSH;- 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN Rouss: I am 
enclosing a copy of an editorial from the St. 
Louis Post Dispatch. I am very much inter- 
ested in your bill and would appreciate a 
copy of it. 

As the editorial indicates, the problem of 
adequate police protection is one of the 
items under study by Governor Hearnes’ 
Committee of which I am The 


_problem of the Universal Number is now 


under intensive study by our Committee and 
we have received generous assistance from 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Company. 
Should you so desire I am inviting you to 
share our thinking in this matter. The tech- 
nical problem is a very real one and we have 
a preliminary report from the Telephone 
Company. Mr. R. R. Shockley, Vice-President 
of the Southwestern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, 100 N. 12th, is the representative re- 
sponsible for helping our Committee. You 
may wish to write to him or to me regarding 
this whole matter. 
Let me know if I can be of any assistance 
to you. 
Respectfully, 
Isaac GURMAN, 
Cochairman,. 
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How To CALL THE POLICE 


Congressman J. Edward Roush’s bill for 
the establishment nationally of universal 
emergency telephone numbers for police and 
fire reports deserves. support. The needs of 
our highly mobile population are ill served 
by the marked lack of uniformity in emer- 
gency numbers from place to place. This is 
particularly so in the great metropolitan 
areas where the police and fire functions are 
highly fragmented. In the St.. Louis area 
there are more than 70 individual police de- 
partments on the Missouri side of the river 
alone, and they are reached by dozens of dif- 
ferent telephone numbers. 

In England, where telephone service is 
government-operated, one number—999— 
serves all local police agencies in the whole 
country, which is what Mr, Roush has m 
mind for the United States. Isaac Gurman, 
director emeritus of the St. Louis Bureau of 
Men, has long advocated a universal number 
here. He is co-chairman with Lt. Gov. Eagle- 
ton of Gov. Hearnes’s Citizens Committee on 
Delinquency and Crime which is expected to 
reaffirm that particular need. 

The British aiso permit free use of pay 
telephones for emergency calls, Several affil- 
lates of A.T, & T. such as Southern New Eng- 
land Telephone Co. are running pilot pro- 
grams along that line. A universal police 
telephone number for the whole country 
would be in the public interest. But as a 
starter we would settle for one covering the 
metropolitan area here. 


The Real Facts About Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 4, 1967 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, I doubt very 
much whether any American wants peace 
in Vietnam any more than does Presi- 
dent Johnson, 

Yet the fact is that the President is 
being attacked in a way that would make 
it appear that he relishes his role as 
Commander in Chief in a bloody and 
costly war. 

This is grossly unfair, Mr. Speaker, 
and does great disservice not only to the 
President, but to all those millions of 
Americans who share his belief that what 
we are doing in Vietnam is right. 

I will now document the numerous 
efforts made by the President to try to 
get Hanoi to the conference table. I will 
show how the administration has proved 
its sincerity in wanting a quick, honor- 
able and peaceful solution to the con- 
flict. 

And I will also show that all of these 
efforts have been rebuffed by an enemy 
that has not demonstrated the slightest 
interest in ending this war. 

This record is beyond dispute. And it 
deserves reflection by those who, too 
often, seem to ignore the real facts about 
the Vietnamese war. 

America is engaged in two wars over 
Vietnam. One is ranging 10,000 miles 
away in the hills and rice paddies of that 
war-torn country. The other is being 
waged here at home—a political war 
fought for narrow partisan purposes. 

In Vietnam, the Communist aggres- 
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sors believe that victory will be theirs. 
Their thinking is not based on any con- 
Viction that their troops are better than 
ours, or that our men lack the will to 
fight. In fact, Hanoi knows the opposite 
is true. 

No, their conviction is based on events 
10,000 miles away from them. They read 
our speeches, study our criticisms of the 
administration and conclude that Presi- 
dent Johnson will never be able to hold 
out against such pressure. 

I doubt whether Ho Chi Minh is a pro- 
found student of American politics. I 
doubt whether he understands that 
much of the Republican attacks against 
the President are the result of a rapidly 
approaching election year. 

I doubt whether he has considered the 
fact that many of these vocal Republi- 
cans committed themselves to defending 
freedom in Vietnam by voting for the 
Gulf of Tonkin resolution. 

And I doubt, Mr. Speaker, whether Ho 
Chi Minh realizes that, to date, not one 
of the President’s critics has offered a 
single reasonable alternative to our pres- 
ent Vietnam policies. 

This Nation has always detested war. 
And may this attitude never change. But 
we have also had the very commendable 
habit of closing ranks behind our Com- 
mander in Chief in matters dealing with 
War and peace. 

This is what we used to call bipartisan 
support of foreign policy. It used to be 
Said in some far-off, obviously forgotten 
ae that politics stops at the water's 

ge. 

Mr. Speaker, I wonder what thé late 
Senator Arthur Vandénberg would say 
about some of the statements being made 
these days by his Republican colleagues? 

I am certain he would be incredulous 
at the blatant appeals of some of his 
fellow Republicans to turn the American 
people against their President during a 
time of war. 

He would be dismayed to see some 
Republicans attempt to capitalize on the 
American people's natural abhorrence of 
war. And he would be saddened by the 
hypocrisy of some members of his party 
who claim to support our presence in 
Vietnam, but who attack every move the 
President makes to insure the security 
of our forces there. 

Mr. Speaker, the fact is that few, if 
any, of the President's critics have 
Called for the withdrawal of our forces 
in Vietnam. 

Why have they refrained from taking 
Such a position? The answer is obvious, 
Mr. Speaker: They know that the over- 
whelming majority of the American 
People supports our commitment to help 
the South Vietnamese preserve their 
freedom and independence. 

Our people know—indeed, the lessons 
of history have taught us—the high price 
Paid by those who appease aggressors or 
who fail to live up to their commitments 
in the world. 

The result, Mr. Speaker, is inevitable— 
the appetite of the aggressor is increased 
dangerously and war, far from being 
avoided, is made more certain. 

If these Republicans are sincere in 
seeking a way to end the struggle, let 
them communicate their views to Hanoi. 

If they want to stop the bombing in 
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the north, Ho Chi Minh is the man to tell 
about it. 

The onus for peace rests squarely with 
Hanoi. 

Ho Chi Minh knows that American 
planes will stop bombing his homeland 
the moment he agrees to reciprocal 
deescalation. 

Ho Chi Minh knows that peace talks 
could begin tomorrow if only he would 
agree to sit down with our side. 

Those who call upon President John- 
son to end the bombing and ignore the 
responsibilities Hanoi must assume to 
similarly deescalate—do a grave disserv- 
ice to those fighting to defend freedom 
in South Vietnam. 

North Vietnam is the enemy’s heart- 
land. It is the center for military sup- 
port and supplies. Why should North 
Vietnam be spared from air attack? Why 
should the enemy be free to move his 
men and supplies into the South? Why 
should North Vietnam’s transportation 
routes, industrial plans, and assembling 
points be spared destruction? 

Why should the enemy be given a carte 
blanche invitation to remain strong and 
effective behind the lines? 

War is immoral, Mr. Speaker. 

But the United States and its Viet- 
namese allies did not start this war. 
Hanoi did. And it is not immoral to carry 
this fight to the enemy. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, it would be im- 
moral to jeopardize the brave men fight- 
ing for freedom in the South, but halting 
the bombing in the North—without any 
guarantees from Hanoi. 

Mr. Speaker, President Johnson does 
not relish our involvement in this war. 

We did not seek this mission. But as 
the leading democracy in the world, this 
mission became ours because others in 
the world believe that we value our free- 
dom enough to help the weak defend 
theirs from the strong. 

The President wants peace in Vietnam 
perhaps more than anyone else in the 
world. 

He has, on five separate occasions, 
halted the bombing of the north to show 
our country’s sincerity in wanting peace 
talks 


He has communicated directly with Ho 
Chi Minh and supported more than 30 
proposals for negotiations. 

Let be briefly document our attempts 
to find peace in Vietnam: 

Laos Conference, July 23, 1962. 

U.N. Security Council invitation to 
Hanoi, August 7, 1964. 

Seventeen nonalined nations’ appeal, 
April 1, 1965. 

President Johnson’s speech at Johns 
Hopkins University, April 7, 1965. 

Indian Government’s proposal, April 
1965. 

U.N. Secretary General U Thant’s 
peace efforts, April 1965. 

Suspension of bombing, May 12 to 17, 
1965. ) 

Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ initi- 
ative, June 1965. 

Davies mission, July 1965. 

President’s letter to U Thant, July 28, 
1965. ; 

Ambassador Goldberg's letter to Pres- 
ident of Security Council, July 30, 1965. 

Indian Yugoslav proposal, August 
1965. 
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United Kingdom 12-nation appeal, De- 
cember 1965. 

Cambodian proposal for ICC expan- 
sion, December 1965. 

1 Paul VI's appeal, December 19, 
5. 

Concentrated peace effort, December 
1965 to January 1966. 

Ronning mission, June 1966. 

Asian Conference initiative, August 6 
1965. 

U.N. Secretary-General’s proposal, Au- 
gust 31, 1966. 

Ambassador Goldberg’s General As- 
sembly address, September 22, 1966. 

British six-point plan, October 6, 1966. 

Manila Communique, October 25, 1966. 

Ambassador Goldberg’s letter to U 
Thant, December 19, 1966. 

British proposal for cessation of hos- 
tilities, December 30, 1966. 

Tet—Lunar New Year—truce, Febru- 
ary 8 to 13, 1967. 

President Johnson’s letter to Ho Chi 
Minh, February 8, 15, 1967. 

Continuous bilateral contacts with 
Communist states. 

Bombing pauses: First, May 12 to 17, 
1965—5 days, 20 hours; second, Decem- 
ber 24, 1965, to January 30, 1966—36 
days, 15 hours; third, December 23 to 25, 
1966—2 days; fourth, December 30, 1966, 
to January 1, 1967—2 days; and fifth, 
February 8 to 13, 1967—5 days, 18 hours. 

All of the President’s efforts have, to 
date, been rejected by Hanoi. And while 
not everyone agrees with out Vietnam 
policy, there can be no reasonable dis- 
pute over the fact that the President con- 
tinues to press for a peaceful settlement. 

Mr. Speaker, President Johnson will 
continue to remain firm against Com- 
munist aggression, while doing every- 
thing he can to find an honorable peace. 

The American people know and under- 
stand this. And they will continue to 
support the American policy in Vietnam. 


The Kee Report: Underseas Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES KEE - 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 4, 1967 


Mr. KEE. Mr, Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude last week’s public service television 
and radio newscast, “The Kee Report.” 

The subject discussed in this report is 
“Underseas Research,” and what the 
United States is doing in this new field 
of deep sea exploration. The report fol- 
lows: 

UNDERSEAS RESEARCH 

This is Jim Kee—bringing you the Kee 
Report, 

The American people have always had a 
lively interest in exploration. This is natural 
in a nation which owes its beginning and 
subsequent growth to the bold explorations 
of hardy pioneers. 

When men succeeded in reaching the 
North and South Poles early in this century, 
there was a widespread belief that the ex- 
citing age of exploration had just about come 
to its end. Then, about a decade go, the 
first man-made objects began rushing 
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through outer space and the public sensed 
that mankind was about to realize the age- 
oid dream of conquering the heavens, As a 
symbol of the future, this nation is 
hoping to land a man on the moon within 
a few years. 

However, the notion that the age of ex- 
ploration on this planet bas ended is a 
serious error. The truth is that an entirely 
new phase in adventure is just beginning. 
This is the exploration of deep sea bottoms 
which cover nearly three-quarters of the 
globe. While this undersea pioneering may 
be less spectacular than the conquest of 
outer space, the men of science believe that 
eventually it may prove just as important 
in terms of human benefit. 

The ocean floors are an immense store- 
house of minerals which are essential to in- 
dustry, and some of which are already in 
short supply: In addition, there are unlim- 
ited quantities of edible fish which could be 
developed into the world’s greatest source of 
inexpensive food. 

But to enter the game of oceanography 
entails careful preparation in many different 
fields, and the Federal Government is work- 
ing out a broad program for developing its 
marine resources. One of the first needs is 
for a remapping of the nation’s long coast- 
lines. This work is already underway along 
the Pacific shoreline, and next year, it will 
begin in the Gulf of Mexico, 

Perhaps the greatest need is for trained 

1 in a branch of activity which is 
almost new. While there have been a few 
preliminary efforts to reach the deepest sec- 
tions of the ocean floor, this kind of work 
must be expanded on a vast scale to meet 
the needs of the new science. 

The immediate need is for scientists, engi- 
neers and technicians who have been trained 
in the science of Oceanography and who are 
willing to make their careers in this work. 
The government has offered inducements to 
those college students who specialize in ma- 
rine subjects. 

The public is aware that drilling for oil 
has been going on in our coastal waters and 
in other parts of the world for some years. 
It is less well known that oll is only a part 
of the marine storehouse—that the ocean 
floors are literally a treasure chest of the 
most precious substances including gold, 
silver and pearis. 

Efforts are now underway to develop fish 
protein into a useable source of food. If suc- 
cessful, this could be shipped in quantities 
to those countries threatened by famine. In 
addition, there are many varieties of fish 
which live at great depths and which are 
fit for human consumption. If this new food 
source can be tapped at reasonable cost, the 
world’s supply of inexpensive food will be 
greatly expanded. 

The science of Oceanography is in its in- 
fancy. Within the next decade, it should 
begin making sizeable contributions to the 
national economy. 


Thank you for listening. 


Speech by Representative John M, Murphy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL D. ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 4, 1967 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
my friend and colleague, Jon M. MUR- 
PHY, Of New York, recently addressed 
the Pulaski Memorial Committee of 
Richmond County, N.Y., at a dinner 
commemorating Casimir Pulaski, the 
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Polish-American hero of our Revolutlon- 

ary War. Under leave to extend my re- 

marks in the Recorp, I include the text 

of Mr. MurpHy’s speech: 

REMARKS BY Hon. JOHN M. MURPHY BEFORE 
THE PULASKI MEMORIAL COMMITTEE OF 
RICHMOND COUNTY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1967 


We assemble this evening to commemorate 
the achievements of Pulaski, the 
courageous Polish freedom fighter who gave 
his life so that America might be a free 
nation. 

Pulaski was born In Poland In 1748, the 
son of a Polish Count, By,the time he was 
twenty he had already participated in nu- 
merous battles in an attempt to free Poland 
from the domination of Czarist Russia. In 
1772 he was forced to flee Poland to avoid 
capture by his enemies, but he continued his 
effort to free Poland by attempting to or- 
ganize troops in Turkey to fight the Rus- 
sians. Failing in this endeavor he went to 
Paris, where he met Benjamin Franklin. 
Franklin, recognizing Pulaski’s talent for 
leadership and willingness to fight for free- 
dom, advanced him the money to travel to 
this country and gave him a letter of intro- 
duction to George Washington. 

When he arrived, Washington recom- 
mended to the Continental Congress that 
Pulaski be given the authority to organize 
the cavalry. This authority was granted, and 
Pulaski has been known ever since as the 
Father of our Cavalry. But he was not con- 
tent to be so far away from the heat of battle. 
Carrying the rank of Brigadier General, he 
organized his own independent corps of 
cavalry and light infantry which became 
known as Pulaski's Legion. 

As the head of this fighting unit he dis- 
tinguished himself in many important bat- 
tles of our War of Independence. He fought 
with Washington at Brandywine and Ger- 
mantown, and joined with General Anthony 
Wayne to scout for supplies for the famishing 
troops at Valley Forge. He was sent to the 
southern front, arriving just in time to save 
Charleston, S.C., and later, in command of 
French and American cavalry at the siege of 
Savannah, he led a full cavalry charge into 
an opening in the enemy's works. In this 
battle he was mortally wounded, and he 
died two days later on the American brig 
Wasp, at the age of 31. 

Pulaski had been here only two years at 
the time of his death, but his name and 
deeds will be forever etched on the pages of 
American history, He will be remembered, 
of course, for his daring on the field of battle; 
he once remarked in a letter to General 
Washington that: “The chief thing for which 
I ask is to be near the enemy... .” 

But he will be remembered even more for 
his dedication and love for the cause of free- 
dom, I think his own words best describe the 
intensity of his devotion: 

“I came here to sacrifice everything for the 
independence of America, I wish to live in a 
free country and before I settle down here I 
wish to fight for that country's freedom.” 

Pulaski Day, therefore, is more than a day 
to praise one man’s accomplishments, how- 
ever much those accomplishments are worthy 
of our praise. It is a time to rededicate our- 
selves to the principle of freedom for which 
his name has become synonymous, We who 
are free must remember that today over one- 
third of the earth’s population Is under com- 
munst domination; we who are free must re- 
member that freedom is not a gift, it must be 
earned, and having been earned, it must be 
protected. We must also remember that we 
have the obligation to assist any nation 
whose freedom is threatened, because our 
own freedom is at stake whenever one na- 
tion seeks to dominate another. 

It is our willingness to make the sacrifice 
and pay the price to defend freedom which 
has preserved our nation in the past; it is 
our resolve to continue to do so which will 
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determine whether the world of tomorrow 
will be free. We would do well, therefore, to 
emulate the example set by the man for 
whom this celebration is held, and to whom 
we owe so much. Casimir Pulaski may be 
dead, but his dedicated service to the cause 
of freedom will be remembered forever. 


Joseph Alsop Reports Favorably 
on Vietnam Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not know why some elements of the 
American press are presenting to the 
public the dismal picture of our progress 
in Vietnam which we see every morning 
in some newspapers, and every evening 
on many television stations. In view of 
this barrage of pessimism, it is no wonder 
that many American people have diffi- 
culty in knowing just where we stand. 

Sometimes, however, a clear picture of 
the significant progress we are making 
in Vietnam emerges through the pessi- 
mism. This morning's Washington Post 
has one of these clear pictures in Joseph 
Alsop's column from Bindinh Province, 
in South Vietnam. 

Mr. Alsop's column is pointed directly 
at, as he puts it, “people at home who 
are so articulate about this war without 
knowing anything about it,” Mr. Alsop 
describes the progress the Ist Air 
Cavalry Division has made in this rich 
province during the last year. And this 
progress has been made against crack 
North Vietnamese regular troops. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to have this 
column by Mr. Alsop appear in the 
Recorp so that all of us can read this ac- 
curate account of success. Perhaps this 
will help to put the Victnam picture into 
focus: 

Vast GAINS IN VIETNAM WAR EVIDENT IN LAST 
Pew MONTHS 

Boncson, BINHDINE Province, SOUTH VIET- 
NnamM.—There is one great advantage in being 
an intermittent reporter of this ugly war. You 
see the contrasts between then and now. And 
here in the richest of all Vietnam’s coastal 
provinces, the chosen domain of the magni- 
ficent, First Air Cavalry Division, this con- 


trast between then and now is all but in- 
credible. 

“Stalemate” is a favorite word, much par- 
roted by the people at home who are so arti- 
culate about this war without knowing any- 
thing about it. In order to learn what kind 
of stalemate we have in Vietnam, these peo- 
ple might well join the Air Cavalry’s favorite 
enemy, the 3d North Vietnamese Division, 
which once held all of Binhdinh in an iron 


p. 

This 3d Division used to be a mixed outfit, 
with one South Vietnamese regiment, the 2d 
V.C., and two regiments of other regulars, the 
8th and the 22d, it was a superb fighting 
outfit, too. 

I remember vividly when the Air Cavalry 
first swooped down on Bongson in early 1966 
for the masher operation. In those days, be- 
yond the barbed wire surrounding the Bong- 
son district chief's headquarters, the whole 
countryside belonged to the enemy. And the 
3d North Vietnamese Division was so su- 
premely confident that it had its divisional 
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and regimental headquarters cosily installed 
in towns and villages on Binhdinh's open rice 
plains. Why not, indeed? For in 1965, they 
had successfully attacked Binhdinh’s capital 
city, Quinhon. 

In those days, our troops could not ven- 
ture two kilometers out of Bongson town 
without running into a battalion—or regi- 
ment-size fight. The enemy suffered very 
heavily, but then the Air Cavalry were called 
away for other missions, the 3d North Viet- 
namese Division refitted, filled the gaps in 
its ranks, and resumed its way over most of 
Binhdinh—although now the headquarters 
were prudently removed to remote mountain 
fastnesses, far from the crucial rice plains. 

I was here again a year ago, when the Air 
Cavalry had come to stay. Then plans were 
already afoot for Operation Irving, to be con- 
ducted jointly with the grim, methodical 
South Koreans. 

This was in fact one of the two turning 
point battles of the war to date—to be com- 
pared only with the great baattle in the 
Iadrang Valley. Characteristically, one of the 
greatest newspapers in America patronizing- 
ly reported that the enemy main body had 
never been engaged, but in fact all three regi- 
ments of the 3d North Vietnamese Division 
were torn to shreds, and the way was thus 
Opened for the resumption of government 
control over the whole southern half of Binh- 
dinh. 

After Irving, the chase of the 3d Division 
was relentlessly continued. Hence, when I 
again came here six months ago, the 2d V.C. 
Regiment and the 22d North Vietnamese 
Regiment had fied north, into what was then 
the Marine ares of operations, to replace and 
refit in relative peace and quiet. 

Captured documents indicated that the 
18th North Vietnamese Regiment would 
have fied as well, if the Binhdinh Commu- 
nist Party committee had not protested bit- 
terly that at least one unit of the 3d Divi- 
sion must stay behind to show the flag. The 
unfortunate 18th Regiment could not show 
the flag very boldly; however, since its entire 
strength was then no more than 600 men. 

In May and early June, the 18th received 
numerous infiltrator-replacements from the 
north. It was ordered into battle and in three 
summer engagements—one with South Viet- 
namese troops—its three battalions were 
again torn to shreds. A captured document 
shows that in August one of the 18th's bat- 
talions was at one third strength, with only 
192 men. 

Meanwhile, in their places of refuge, the 
24 V.C. Regiment was transformed, for want 
of southern recruits, into a basically North 
Vietnamese regiment by some hundreds of 
replacements from North Vietnam. The 22d 
Was also fleshed out. But the refit of both 
Tegiments was sadly incomplete, probably 
because of the successive destruction by 
the Navy coast watch of two North Viet- 
namese trawlers, each carrying arms for two 
Tull regiments, 

Thus a recent high-ranking deserter de- 
scribed one battalion of the 2d V.C. Regi- 
ment as armed with an 80-millimeter mortar 
with eight rounds of ammunition, two 57- 
millimeter recoilless rifies with six to eight 
rounds per gun, nine B-40 rocket launchers 
with three rounds per launcher, and hardly 
enough small arms ammunition to maintain 
a fight for an hour. 

As these words are written, what is left 
of the 18th Regiment is in the iron claws of 
the South Koreans in the Phucat Massif. 
The plight of one battalion of the 22d Regi- 
ment, trapped in the Anlao Valley by the Air 
Cavalry, has already been described. 

The other units of the 3d Division are now 
lurking in the mountains, not operating in 
battalion or even company strength, merely 
sending foraging parties down into the 
Plain to seek food—for all are very hungry 
and some are on one third rations. And the 
hunt continues. 
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One must admire this famous 3d North 
Vietnamese Division for its resiliency and 
courage. But it has been like a spring that 
loses some resiliency each time it is pushed 
back. And the wonderfully persistent Koreans 
and the men of the Air Cavalry are unani- 
mously convinced, for the first time, that 
the spring can be broken for good and all by 
continuing the hunt for a few months more, 


The Violent Student Nonviolent Coordinat- 
ing Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 4, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, this sum- 
mer which is just leaving us has been 
one of almost unparalleled violence in 
our Nation’s cities. Whole sections of 
some urban centers have been laid waste 
by fires and explosions. 

It seems quite clear that a large meas- 
ure of responsibility for these events 
must be laid at the door of the leaders of 
the so-called Student Nonviolent Co- 
ordinating Committee. Intuitive com- 
ment on this group and its leaders is con- 
tained in an editorial broadcast by sta- 
tion WMAL, here in Washington, during 
the week of August 20, 1967, and in an 
editorial published in the American Ex- 
aminer of August 31, 1967. 

Nathan Ziprin’s column, from the 
American Examiner of August 31, 1967, 
provides further insight. I commend 
these articles to the attention of our 
colleagues: 

Eprrorra.t BROADCAST BY WMAL DURING WEEK 
or AUGUST 20, 1967 

Events of the summer demand a look at 
the record, to see if the Student Non-Violent 
Coordinating Committee deserves non-vio- 
lent” in its title. 

SNCC's chairman, H. Rap Brown, has trav- 
eled the country, openly urging burning and 
pillage and telling Negroes to obtain guns 
with which to shoot “honkies”. Today, Brown 
awaits extradition proceedings in Virginia, on 
grounds of inciting the riot in Cambridge, 
Maryland. He is also in trouble with Federal 
authorities, charged with taking a gun across 
state lines while under indictment. 

Last week, SNCC published a vicious at- 
tack on Jews. SNCC printing presses have 
been spewing forth violent hate-sheets all 
summer, deriding and undermining virtually 
every stable element of society. 

We go along with Governor Claude Kirk 
of Florida, When asked recently if he con- 
sidered Brown a communist, the Governor 
said not necessarily. But he added quickly, 
“When you see something that walks like a 
duck, quacks like a duck and looks like a 
duck—chances are that's a duck!" 


From the American Examiner, Aug. 31, 1967] 
Wat Mortvates SNCC? 


The action of SNCC in adopting Moscow's 
Nazi-like Big Lie about Israel and the Jew- 
ish people is not as mysterious as may appear 
at first glance. It should be said that the 
leaders of SNCC are not so stupid as to be- 
lieve the pro-Arab anti-Semitic falsehoods 
they preach, They are simply using the Big 
Lie as a stick with which to hit those who 
have tried to help their cause most. This is 
psychologically what motivates the poor and 
underprivileged who are the beneficiaries of 
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the more affluent and culturally more ad- 
vanced. This is a universal symptom. We see 
it displayed by underdeveloped countries in 
Asia, Africa, Middle East and Latin America 
toward the rich “Uncle Sam.” 

Once such a psychological trend starts it 
is not always easy to keep it within rea- 
sonable bounds, In the case of SNCC the sit- 
uation has been specially aggravated by the 
overpowering desire of its extremist leaders to 
have their cake and eat it. They want the 
privilege of abusing the Jews and to continue 
to receive financial support from Jews. 

The truth is that SNCC, by its own con- 
fession, has lost so much of its income be- 
cause of its anti-Jewish policy that it is cur- 
rently in bad straits. Furious because many 
Jews have withheld their checks, SNCC lead- 
ers have decided in desperation to line up 
with the Communist and the Arabs, hoping 
that the withdrawn Jewish contributions 
will be replaced by checks from the well- 
heeled lunatic fringe in this country whose 
stock in trade is hate and racism, 

We doubt if this vicious ploy will work. 
If it does, we wonder if its manipulators will 
find it possible to sleep well. 

From the American Examiner, Aug, 31, 1967] 
A DIFFERENT SLANT ON SNCC 
(By Nathan Ziprin) 

Shortly after the story broke of SNCC's 
foray into the dung of anti-Semitism, anti- 
Zionism and anti-Israelism, I discussed the 
disturbing development with Jack Siegel, 
whose been “Squeege,” published two years 
ago, dealt with black-white relationships 
and Jewish attitudes toward Negroes, 

Since his reaction was close to mine and 
his semantics quite unique, I am seizing on 
the opportunity to giving his formulations 
as I jotted them down rapidly. 

Enough has already been said on both 
sides of the SNCC attack on Jews. Proba- 
bly nothing in the way of further substan- 
tive arguments will reveal any deeper mean- 
ings. It is clear cut. Who knows anti- 
Semitism better than we? What is more 
likely is that the SNCC activists, whether 
or not they represent a majority or a minor- 
ity, have blown their mind with something 
they think will work like magic. They did 
not have to become acidheads to cop out 
from the nitty-gritty of their own struggle. 
Somebody on their Executive thought this 
attack on Jews would be like out of sight, 
that it would turn their people on and give 
them an easier rumble. 

Probably, they figured that’s where it's at, 
and that to attack the Jews would bring 
them support from some of their white 
counterparts, racists of the extreme right, 
and perhaps divert reaction from them to- 
ward another minority. 

We do not know in what pad or crib this 
tactic was so ill-conceived or whether it was 
done for like Arab bread. In any event, it 
doesn't matter. What does, is that it was 
done. We could say it was the result of 
Acapulco gold which made them freak out 
like this and that, sooner or later, they would 
be taking off a high. But that would be use- 
less speculation. The fact is, we Jews are 
faced with the problem. 

We cannot cop out on this. The Negroes 
are here and came long before we did. The 
fact that we did not bring them here is 
irrelevant, So we must shove past the up- 
tight blast SNCC released and ourselves get 
to the nitty-gritty of the problem. Which is, 
somehow, not to condone what is wrong and 
what is evil in their statement, but the con- 
trary, to seek a bridge to the Negro people 
as a whole. We must not forget that Hitler 
was mocked at first, and held in contempt. 
Neither response was effective. If we fail to 
find the bridge, it is quite possible the SNCC 
leadership will take most of the Negro people 
with them on this odd and wicked freak-out. 
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Bell Marking 25th Year of 
Jet-Age Pioneering 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 4, 1967 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, in the Ni- 
agara frontier area of western New York 
State we have many industries of which 
we can be proud. One of these is the 
Bell Aerosystems Co., formerly known as 
the Bell Aircraft Corp., located in 
Wheatfield, which is less than 20 miles 
from my district in Buffalo. 

Many firsts in the history of manned 
flight are credited to this pioneering and 
forward-looking organization. Among 
the most prominent, Bell produced the 
first American jetplane, the first plane 
to break the sound barrier, and the first 
practical tricycle landing gear. 

Bell invented the air cushion landing 
gear, the rocket belt, the flying pogo 
stick, and the flying platform. It built the 
first licensed commercial helicopter and 
the first deflected-thrust vertical take- 
off airplane. 

This giant in the world of aviation can 
also take credit for the first reaction con- 
trol systems for spacecraft used in the 
Mercury program, and the Bell Agena 
engine which is said to be history’s most 
reliable booster in space flight. 

With justifiable pride and admiration 
for Bell's outstanding achievements, we 
salute all those who genius, foresight, 
and daring courage have made these re- 
markable accomplishments possible. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following article written by 
Mr. Paul Wieland, which appeared in the 
Buffalo Evening News, Buffalo, N.Y., on 
September 30, 1967: 

BELL MARKING 25TH YEAR oF JET-AGE Pi0- 
NEERING 
(By Paul Wieland) 

Tomorrow will be 25 years to the day that 
Bob Stanley flew the first American jet 
plane at 25 to 100 feet, after pulling back 
on the stick slightly on a desolate California 
dry lake bed takeoff. 

And two weeks from today will be the 20th 
anniversary of the afternoon Air Corps Capt. 
Chuck Yeager pushed an American rocket 
plane through the ominous sound barrier, 
after dropping from the belly grip of a B-29. 

The XP-59A—America's first Jet-—and the 
XI. the world's first supersonic plane, were 
bullt by the Bell Aircraft Corp., now Bell 
Aerosystems Co. 

Both aircraft were conceived during World 
War Il—the XP-59A when US. military 
leadership learned of German efforts in the 
jet fleld—and the X-I in 1943, when Ameri- 
can scientists felt there was a place In the 
future for a high-speed research aircraft. 

To put the cart before the horse, the X-1 
evolved from proposals for a high-speed jet 
turbine plane by Robert A. Wolf of the Bell 
engineering staff. 

The proposal took the form of a drawing 
in 1944, but little happened until the old 
Army Air Corps heard of a 6000-pound thrust 
rocket engine then under development. 

The 6000-pound engine never became & 


part of the XI, as it wasn't available in- 


time. But Bell was given a contract to build 
three planes in late 1944. For the next 18 
months, the Air Force and the National Ad- 
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visory Committee for Aeronautics (NASA’s 
predecessor) worked over the plane proposal 
with Bell. It would now be supersonic. 

Bell had been in all the way, advising and 
consulting until the day the engineering 
team could work away from the drawing 
board. 

During the 18 months, it was decided to 
build a craft which was generally shaped like 
the nose of a 50-caliber bullet, had four 1500- 
pound thrust rocket engines and would be a 
fiying laboratory.” 

Joseph A. Cannon, now product manager 
for Air Cushion Vehicles at Bell, told what 
happened next; 

“We had been getting rumors about a 
strange aircraft being built at Bell’s plant 
here during 1945 while I was at Bell's B-29 
plant in Atlanta. 

tI was finally sent north and saw the XI 
for the first time. The air frame was com- 
pleted late in the year and at Christmas-time 
the plane was shipped down to Orlando, Fla. 

“Jack Woolams, a Bell test pilot, took it 
for unpowered test glides. Ballast was put 
in to make up for lack of engine weight. In 
April the engines were installed, and it was 
in December that the first powered fights 
were taken, 

“Jack Woolams was killed in a racing ac- 
cident, and Slick Goodlin followed as the 
principal Bell test pilot. In the fall of 46 I 
met Chuck Yeager and he spent the next few 
months familiarizing himself with the 
plane.” 

The thin-winged XI was flown on sub- 
sonic (Mach. 8, or elght-tenths the speed of 
sound) tests through 1947. Later Cannon 
would fiy it and be burned seriously in a 
ground explosion and fire of another model 
I. 

1947 though, Cannon often piloted 
the B-29 which carried the XI strapped to 
its belly and let it go for flight. The X-1 
could actually take off by itself, but since it 
could only carry fuel for 2% minutes of full- 


powered flight, it was considered senseless to` 


do anything but ferry it up in the sky using 
another plane. 

On Oct. 14, 1947, Capt. Yeager was slated 
to pilot the X-1, and Air Force Maj. Robert 
Cardenas, the B-29. The flight was over 
Muroc Dry Lake in California, an installa- 
tion now known as Edwards Air Force Base. 

Two F-80 jet fighters served as chase 
planes as Maj. Cardenas took the big bomber 
up to 7,000 feet. Capt. Yeager climbed down 
a ladder from the bomber and squeezed into 
the X-1 cockpit. 

Around him were thick-walled tanks of 
liquid oxygen and alcohol, the rocket fuel 
which was forced into the engine by a 4,500- 
pound per inch nitrogen pressure load. 

He checked instruments, tried the con- 
trols and adjusted his oxygen face mask. At 
21,000 feet, Maj. Cardenas announced over 
Capt. Teager's radio earphones he was turn- 
ing downwind. 

The B-29 moved into s flat power glide at 
240 miles per hour, the minimum fiying 
speed of the X-1. After a countdown, Capt. 
Yeager dropped the X-1 away from the moth- 
er ship, 

He turned on the nitrogen pressure and 
fired the liquid oxygen-alcohol mix in the 
first rocket chamber. The XI drove forward 
and downward. “It's like having something 
by the tail and daring not to let go,” he said 
afterward, The other engines fired in suc- 
cession. 

Sometime in the next 150 seconds the X-1 
broke the sound barrier (662 miles per hour 
above 35,000 feet, and a higher 760.9 miles 
per hour at sea level). His official speed was 
listed at 670, but may have been faster. 

The plane ran out of fuel and he glided to 
a landing on the dry lake. The feared first 
clash with the sound barrier was easily won. 

Later the first X-1 would go much faster 
and set a world altitude record of 73,000 feet. 
A total of six X-is were finally built, all un- 
der a patent Issued to Robert J. Woods, chief 
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design engineer, and assigned to the Bell 
Aircraft Corp. 

Bell had become the natural company to 
build a supersonic plane because of an event 
five years and 13 days earlier than Capt. 
Teager's record-setter. 

On Oct. 1, 1942, after keeping “one of the 
best kept secrets of the war,“ and an in- 
tensive unprecedented year-long effort, the 
first American jet fighter was flown by Bell 
chief test pilot Bob Stanley. 

A man now instrumental in Bell's Lunar 
Landing Training Vehicle (which uses a 
4200-pound thrust General Electric jet en- 
gine) was project engineer for the first jet 
plane. 

Edgar P. Rhodes, who has been with Bell 
since a year after the company's beginnings, 
tells the story of the XP-59A this way: 

“On Sept. 8, 1941, Larry (the late Lawrence 
D.) Bell called six of us into his office and 
said he was about to tell us the biggest 
secret of the war. We were to design and 
build an airplane that had no propeller.’ 

“GE was to build the engines which would 
be ‘Chinese coples’ of the Whittle English 
engine. Larry told us ‘if I had it my way this 
is so secret none of you would eyen go home 
from work from this point on.’ 

“We only had a rough sketch on a piece 
of paper of the engine to start with, and 
some of the dimensions of that were as much 
as 4 inches off we found out later. 

“For two weeks we studied many different 
Ways to arrange engines and finally decided 
on a side-by-side setup. We wrote specifica- 
tions, made a one-twentieth scale clay model, 
and by Oct. 3, 1941, Bell was awarded a con- 
tract to build a plane. 

“Much of the design work was done in 
the old Pierce-Arrow plant at Elmwood and 
Great Arrow, but we needed a different spot 
in which to build. So we arranged to take 
over a building at Main and Rodney which 
the Ford Motor Co. owned (Now a Trico Corp. 
plant). 

“We moved in there in late October and 
brought along as tight security as was possil- 
ble. Windows on the second floor, where the 
center jet portion of the plane was to be 
fabricated, were welded shut and painted 
over. Guards had special orders on identi- 
fying employes and once Larry Bell couldn't 
get into his own plant because his identifi- 
cation wasn't in order. 

Though parts of the plane were not taken 
from any of our stock items for fighter 
Planes, etc., we sent out routine orders to 
other Bell plants for manufacture of much 
of the plane.” 

At one plant Bell workers in another plant 
were manufacturing what they thought was 
a heater duct for what would have been the 
world's largest airplane. Eighteen inches in 
diameter, it was the exhaust pipe for the 
XP-59A. 

The title of plane even was misleading. 
“XP-59A” was the designation of a twin- 
tail fighter which Bell had designed the year 
before, but had decided not to build. The 
number was given to the jet craft to confuse 
identification. 

Actual plane production began on Jan. 9, 
1942, and the aircraft was put together in- 
side the plant in August. It was taken apart 
again, and after breaking down part of & 
wall to get a large section out, it was shipped 
under heavy and constant guard by rall to 
Muroc. 

“GE sent along technicians who had long 
listening tubes which they would place on 
the engine bearing assembly much like & 
doctor's stethoscope,” said Mr. Rhodes. The 
engine was continually kept turning by 
forced air so the delicate bearings inside 
wouldn't be damaged by the railroad ride.” 

A Bell team had preceded the shipment to 
Muroc and taken over a section of the facil- 
ity. Even the cooking was done by Bell per- 
sonnel, who were soon joined by GE and 
Army Air Corps representatives. 
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The plane was reassembied and the engine 
Tun on Sept. 26. On Sept. 30 several taxt runs 
were tried by pilot Stanley with Larry Bell 
on hand. On Oct, 1, in the early afternoon, 
Stanley edged the plane into the air four 
times, never exceeding a height of 100 feet, 
keeping his landing gear down at all times. 
“We cheered,” said Rhodes. “It was a great 
sight.” The plane had flown only a seemingly 
paltry 130 miles per hour. 

The next day, Oct. 2, 1942, had been the 
Official target date for an XP-—59A flight. So 
Pilot Stanley, and Air Corps Col. Lawrence 
G. Craige took it up for a total of four flights. 

The jet got as high as 6000 and 10,000 feet 
that day, was up as long as 30 minutes, and 
flew at a top of less than 300 mph. 

“The GE engines weren't developing the 
expected 1640 pounds of thrust,” said Mr. 
Rhodes. “They were only pushing 800 pounds. 
So after that first day, we installed a new, 
and more powerful pair.” 

The XP-59A and several others that fol- 
lowed were flown for the next 15 months, yet 
the word America had a jet never leaked out. 
One pilot who saw the propellerless plane 
Over Muroc thought he was drunk. 

Finally on Jan. 7, 1944, the jet’s existence 
Was announced to a surprised world. Though 
66 of the P-59's were finally built, and the 
name Airacomet attached by an employe 
Vote in 1943, the jet never flew as a combat 
fighter in World War I, the original inten- 
tion of its planners. 

It was, however, the parent and prime 
mover for the American jet aircraft—both 
commercial and military. It was the shape of 
things to come. 


Sea-Based Antiballistic Missiles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 4, 1967 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, an anti-ballis- 
tic-missile system based in the United 
States itself costing untold billions does 
Not appeal to me as the best we can do 
to prevent destruction of our cities and 
Military installations. 

Mr. Speaker, I still believe that the 
best defense is an offense. Command of 
the skies, space, and the seas is the way 
to keep war and destruction from the 
Shores of our homeland. 

A mobile offense-defense thousands of 
Miles from the shores of our country is 
Worthy of immediate consideration. 

I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues the following article which ap- 
Peared in the September issue of Navy 
Magazine, by Charles F. Duchein, presl- 
naye the Navy League of the United 


SABMIS; SEA-BASED PROTECTOR or UNITED 
STATES 
(By Charles F. Duchein, national president, 
Navy League of the United States) 

SABMIS may sound like a hero of Greek 
Mythology, but it’s a new naval term that 
stands for a “sea-based anti-ballistic missile 
intercept system.” It marks the start of a 
New nayal strategic defense role. Its concept 
is to force potential enemies to spread their 
Missile pattern and to provide for the pres- 
ervation of the nation in a nuclear age 
through a defense in depth. 

Upon returning to Washington after my 
trip to Viet Nam, I learned that our policy- 
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makers were giving the SABMIS concept 
priority consideration. I believe an up-to- 
date look at SABMIS would, therefore, be of 
interest. 

The SABMIS plan is to place anti-ballistic 
missiles aboard surface ships and to deploy 
them off the Soviet and Chinese coasts, rela- 
tively close to Communist missile-launching 
positions. 

By intercepting enemy missiles shortly 
after they are fired, the defense problem 
would be simplified and the blunting of a 
nuclear attack against the United States 
made manageable. There is another com- 
pelling reason to intercept quickly. The So- 
viets are known to be able to produce a mul- 
tiple warheaded missile which breaks open 
at some point near the end of its trajectory 
and sends its several warheads against in- 
dividual targets. By early interception, a 
single SABMIS can destroy all of the war- 
heads at once. 

The SABMIS ships, as contributors to con- 
tinental defense, would be built to comple- 
ment the proposed fixed NIKE-X land sites 
inside the continental U.S. Though final 
plans for the construction of these ships are 
not yet firm, naval strategists are counting 
on this mobile system to do for defense what 
Polaris has done for the offense. 

Several months ago, the Navy took a his- 
toric step In adjusting its organization to 
the strategic realities of the 20th Century. 
At the instigation of the then Secretary of 
the Navy, Paul H. Nitze, the directorate of 
Strategic Offensive and Defensive Systems 
was set up in the Office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations under Rear Admiral George H. 
Miller, a maritime strategist. 
SABMIS is the first tangible result of the re- 
organization. The rapidity with which this 
concept is taking hold is a tribute to the 
organizational wisdom and strategic discern- 
ment of Mr. Nitze, now Deputy Secretary of 
Defense. 

Underlying all military strategies is the 
primary provision for the protection and 
preservation of a nation. This was the start- 
ing point for the naval strategists who con- 
ceived SABMIS. In moving seaward to solve 
this perplexing problem, the land deficiency 
of the United States as compared to the 
Soviet Union was a major consideration. 
Since the Soviets possess 2½ times more 
land mass than the U.S., we are, megaton for 
megaton, at a damage-inflicting disadvant- 
age by a factor of 2.5. 

By placing anti-missile defense forces at 
sea, nuclear fire is drawn away from the 
industrail and population concentrations of 
our cities. By the same action, the surviv- 
ability of the defense systems is enhanced, 
Military systems, rather than civilian popu- 
lations, are the primary targets enemy 
planners must destroy to insure their own 
country’s survival. Consequently, much of 
their strike effort would have to be directed. 
to SABMIS ships and Polaris submarines in 
launching a pre-planned nuclear attack 
against the United States. The result would 
be a lesser number of nuclear warheads 
directed at the United States. The fallout, as 
well as the blasts, would be at sea, away 
from our cities. 

SABMIS is not being marketed as a defense 
panacea, but the problem of intercepting an 
ICBM early in its trajectory is much easier 
for a sea-based system to solve than for the 
land-based Nike-X. 

Few new strategic systems have gained 
such early interest and excitement. Indus- 
trial firms see much promise in it. They have 
moved quickly to offer the Navy their pro- 

and production know-how. The State 
Department is interested in SABMIS. Official 
there welcome its anti-nuclear proliferation 
feature. Our allies could come under the 
protective umbrella of the mobile SABMIS 
ships and their need for nuclear defense 
armament would be eliminated. 

With the deployment of SABMIS, oppor- 
tunities for the naval contribution to the 
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vitality of our national strategy would be 
tremendously enhanced. Therefore, as a 
matter of policy, I am placing SABMIS in a 
top priority in the Navy League’s maritime 
education program relating to the national 
strength at sea. With all the purpose and 
prestige of the League backing up the Navy- 
industry team, I am confident that SABMIS 
will be on schedule and, on that day, we will 
have taken a Jong step towards the preserva- 
tion of this maritime nation. - 


Police-National Guard Riot Control 
Training Program 


SPEECH 


HON. FRED B. ROONEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 3, 1967 


Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, at a time when our entire Na- 
tion is concerned about civil disorders 
and riots which have struck community 
after community this summer, an inno- 
vative step in preparing to combat such 
disorders has been taken in my own 
congressional district. 

Police Chief Gerald M. Monahan, of 
Allentown, Pa., in cooperation with Col. 
William S. Greer, commander of head- 
quarters and headquarters battery, 213th 
Artillery Group, Pennsylvania National 
Guard, have just completed a joint po- 
lice-National Guard riot control training 
program. 

It is believed this represented the first 
effort in Pennsylvania to coordinate po- 
lice and National Guard training in riot 
control. 

Chief Monahan has shown distinctive 
leadership in the training and adminis- 
tration of the Allentown Police Depart- 
ment. This unique training program is 
but one of his many accomplishments. 

An 8-hour field exercise concluded the 
32-hour joint training program. I insert 
at this point in the Recorp two articles 
published in local newspapers which 
elaborate further on this training exer- 
cise: 

[From the Allentown (Pa.) Chronicle, Sept. 
25, 1967] 
Rior CONTROL Exercise HELD BY POLICE, 
GUARD 

Allentown police and a local National 
Guard unit yesterday morning participated 
in a riot control field exercise at the Police 
Academy in Lehigh Parkway. 

Police Chief Gerald M. Monahan and Col. 
William S. Greer, commander of Headquarters 
and Headquarters Battery, 213th Artillery 
Group, PNG, directed the program. 

MAYOR ON HAND 

Observers included Mayor Ray B. Bracy; 
Lt. Col. Irving S. Robinson, U.S. Army ad- 
viser to the PNG units; officers of the Allen- 
town Auxiliary Police, the Lehigh County 
sheriff's uniformed deputies, and Lehigh 
County Civil Defense. 

Yesterday's eight-hour activity culminated 
32 hours of riot control training for the Na- 
tional Guard units. It was ordered last month 
by the U.S. Department of the Army. 

Col. Greer said last night that to the best 
of his knowledge it is the only training in 
Pennsylvania where the PNG and local police 
organization joined forces to train for pos- 
sible civil disturbance. 

Morning hours yesterday were used for 
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the study of the use and effects of riot control 
agents. The use of gas was particularly 
emphasized. 
[From the Allentown (Pa.) Morning Call, 
Sept. 25, 1967] 
COMPLETING SCHEDULED COURSE: POLICE, 
Guarp HoLp Riot TRAINING 


A field exercise on riot control was con- 
ducted yesterday by the Allentown Police 
Department with Headquarters and Head- 
quarters Battery, 213th Artillery Group, 
Pennsylvania National Guard, at the Police 
Academy on Lehigh Parkway. 

The exercise was directed by Police Chief 
Gerald M. Monahan and Col. William S. 
Greer, commander of the 213th. 

Observers included Mayor Ray B. Bracy, 
Lt. Col. Irving S. Robinson, U.S. Army ad- 
viser to the PNG units; officers of the Allen- 
town Auxillary Police, the Lehigh County 
sheriff's uniformed deputies, and Lehigh 
County Civil Defense. 

Yesterday's eight-hour activity culminated 
32 hours of riot control training for the Na- 
tional Guard units. It was ordered last month 
by the U.S. Department of the Army. 

Col. Greer said last night that to the best 
of his knowledge it is the only training in 
Pennsylvania where the PNG and local 
police organization joined forces to train for 
possible civil disturbance. 

Morning hours yesterday were used for the 
study of the use and effects of riot control 
agents. The use of gas was particularly 
emphasized. 


A “Marketable Skill” for Every American 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 2, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this week, President Johnson announced 
a $40 million program to recruit private 
industry in a new job-creating effort. 
As I understand it, the administration 
proposes a broad range of aid to com- 
panies willing to train and hire the hard- 
core jobless citizens in our Nation today, 
including paying the full extra cost of 
qualifying such people for jobs. 

Since the announcement of this pro- 
gram, there has been considerable in- 
dication that industry is willing and 
anxious to cooperate in solving one of 
the most vexing problems of our times— 
that on the one hand, too many people 
are without jobs because they lack the 
education and skills with which to obtain 
employment, and on the other, industry 
and business are in desperate need of 
trained, skilled people to fill available 
jobs, 

Mr. Speaker, the President’s announce- 
ment of this new program makes it par- 
ticularly timely to call to the attention 
to my colleagues the longstanding co- 
operation and active participation of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States in developing and improving voca- 
tional education in this country. I think 
it is particularly important to bring this 
to the attention of my colleagues in view 
of the reported statement of the Secre- 
tary of Labor that— 

On-the-job training which companies can 
provide promises a better job-placement 
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score than “institutional” training such as 
vocational schools. 


Mr. Speaker, the General Education 
Subcommittee, of which I am chairman, 
held extensive hearings earlier this year 
on legislation to amend and expand the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963. 

Repeated testimony before our sub- 
committee made it very clear that where 
business, labor, and industry, often work- 
ing with State and local chambers of 
commerce, took an active interest and 
actively worked with the school system in 
the development of vocational education 
programs to meet the manpower needs 
of that community or State, the employ- 
ment problems of both the individual 
and the business community were, by 
and large, resolved to the mutual bene- 
fit of all. 

Since our hearings earlier this year, we 
have found the chamber taking an in- 
creasingly active role in urging improve- 
ment and expansion of vocational edu- 
cation throughout the country, and mak- 
ing an all-out effort to encourage their 
own members to take such an interest at 
the State and local level and to work 
with the school systems to help develop 
programs to meet their local manpower 
needs. 

There is no question that the new pro- 
gram announced by the President on 
Monday is needed, particularly in the 
high-density population, urban areas. 
But, if in adopting emergency “crash” 
programs to meet the immediate prob- 
lem, we lose sight of the long-range prob- 
lem and the long-range manpower needs 
of our economy, and fail to move in an 
orderly fashion to meet these needs, I 
believe that in the final analysis we will 
be doing both our young people and our 
country a great disservice. 

In my judgment, vastly improving and 
expanding vocational education through- 
out America, so that every youngster who 
graduates from high school will have a 
marketable skill, and so that industry 
will have the manpower resource it needs, 
is one of the most important tasks fac- 
ing this Congress. 

If our vocational education system is 
properly developed and given the em- 
phasis demanded by our changing times, 
we can eventually phase out many of the 
emergency, stop-gap programs we have 
on the books today. 

I would like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues the September volume of 
Here's the Issue, published by the legis- 
lative department of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, entitled 
“Vocational Education.” 

The article follows: 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The establishment and funding of pro- 
grams to train people for Jobs has become a 
major occupation of Congress. 

Now pending is H.R. 7380 (Pucinski, D-II.) 
and other legislation that would make sub- 
stantial changes in the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963, and boost the authorized appro- 
priations for grants to the States for such 
education to $400 million per year from its 
present $225 million. : 

At the same time, major Congressional 
and public attention is focused on the Job 
Corps, the Neighborhood Youth Corps, man- 
power development and training programs, 
higher education, elementary and secondary 
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education and a multitude of other pro- 


Vocational education it sometimes seems 
is regarded as the step-child at the family 
reunion. 

On August 14, Floyd D. Johnson, President 
of the American Vocational Association, told 
the Subcommittee on Education of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare: 

“It seems to me that there is today at the 
Federal level an imbalance in expenditures 
for various levels and types of educational 
programs, 

“For higher education, Federal expendi- 
tures are 84.5 billion. 

“For elementary and secondary education, 
$3.2 billion. 

“For occupational training of various types, 
including Office of Economic Opportunity 
programs, MDTA, $1. billion. 

“Of the $1.8 billion, only $280 milllon is 
authorized for vocational training in high 
schools, area vocational schools, community 
and junior colleges and technical institutes.” 

The amount of Federal money, of course, 
is not an accurate reflection of the size of 
various programs, because far more local and 
State than Federal funds go Into vocational 
education. 

At the same time, the “imbalance” raises 
serious questions. d 

LOGICAL MECHANISM 

For the past 50 years, vocational education 
has been an institution in our public schools. 

Logically, it would seem, this institution 
would be the key mechanism in our efforts 
to train people for productive work. Instead, 
a multitude of crash-type“ programs have 
mush-roomed. 

Why? 

In a statement submitted to the House 
General Subcommittee on Education, Robert 
F. Jacobsen, Staff Associate, Human Re- 
sources Development Group, of the National 
Chamber, said: 

“The new programs of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, the Labor Department 
and elsewhere have literally taken the pub- 
lic’s eye off the ball. These quick ‘band-aid’ 
treatments for current manpower and social 
problems have been distracting. 

“They have kept community leaders so 
busy that they have neglected the review 
which would have resulted in planning and 
organizing programs designed to reach long- 
er-Tange goals, including activities designed 
to increase the readiness of our labor force 
to adapt to changes in job requirements and 
opportunities.” 

There can be little doubt that the political 
appeal of dramatically-proposed and dra- 
matically-announced new programs is a sub- 
stantial factor. 

But the underlying problem is deeper, in- 
volving the attitudes not only of politicians, 
but of educators, school boards, the public 
generally—and the business community. 

Many professional educators regard ele- 
mentary and secondary education primarily 
from the standpoint of its ability to prepare 
students for college. Under this viewpoint— 
also shared by some parents—vocational 
education is a low-status form of public 
education. 

As a result, vocational education some- 
times receives a low priority in the battle 
for public funds. Pennsylvania Business, the 
Official publication of the Pennsylvania 
State Chamber of Commerce, in & report on 
vocational education in that State sum- 
marized a common problem: 

“As, of 1963, the record of achievement 
was not very good. 

"Pressures by public school teachers for 
higher salaries, plus a need for a vast build- 
ing program to meet the large overall public 
school enrollment expansion in the 1950's, 
required a massive increase in school ex- 
penditures. Public school expenditures in 
Pennsylvania increased from $352 million in 
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the 1949-50 school year to $971 million in 
1962-63. Vocational education needs were 
largely by-passed because of lack of funds. 

“Vocational education per pupil costs are 
higher than most other types of education. 
Much of the training has to be closely super- 
vised and a large capital expenditure is 
Needed for machinery and equipment. 

“This partially explains why vocational 
education enrollment between 1950 and 1963 
(including part-time and evening extension 
education) increased only from 92,685 to 
108,161 while total public secondary school 
enrollment increased from 595,600 to 903,- 
650. Vocational education was losing ground 
as a part of the over-all education program 
of the public schools.” 

EMPHASIS ON AGRICULTURE 


A major turning point in vocational edu- 
Cation came in 1963—although the Federal 
Government's participation in vocational 
education goes back some 50 years to the 
1917 Smith-Hughes Act. 

‘This Act reflects the economy of the times, 
and the programs that resulted from it 
emphasized agriculture, home economics 
training, and a few of the trades. 

Over the years, other Acts have expanded 
the program. 

In 1946, the George-Barden Act provided 
that funds could also be used for education 
in the retailing and service industries, and, 
10 years later, the fisheries tradea were made 
eligible. 

Also in 1956, practical nurse training was 
Specified as eligible for aid, and the National 
Defense Education Act amended the George- 
Barden Act so as to permit the training of 
highly-skilled technicians. 

Two broad criticisms of vocational train- 
ing were most frequently voiced. 

One was that vocational training was 
essentially a hobby-type operation—the 
building of bird houses in woodcraft shops. 

Another—and more telling—criticism was 
that even the more intensive courses were 
D today's youth for yesterday's 

Jobs.“ 

For example, the Office of Education re- 
Ported that, of the States which in 1961-1962 
Were using Federal funds to help support 
Vocational courses in high school: 

Only nine were offering training for office- 
Machine repairmen; only six, for appliance 
Tepairmen; only four, for dental technicians; 
Only three, for hospital aides; only two, for 
nurses aides. 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 gave 
the program new dimensions. 

Instead of emphasis on enumerated spe- 
cific occupations, such as agriculture, defi- 
nitions were broadened so as to permit train- 
ing to be tailored to the occupational needs 
of today. 

Moreover, as Lowell A. Burkett, Executive 
Director of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion, has pointed out the 1963 Act greatly 
broadened the scope of vocational training 
80 as “to serve the needs of people, rather 
than the needs of the various educational 
areas“: 


“For example, the purpose of the 1963 Act 
Was to serve the needs of those in high 
School, those in post-high school programs, 
those adults who need training and upgrad- 
ing and also the disadvantaged people, who 
for some reason or other, are not entering 
the labor market and for whom we must do 
something.” 

NEW PROGRAMS 


The 1963 Act, moreover, authorized two 
new types of programs, 

One is the Work-Study program, which en- 
ables a student to continue his education 
while holding down a part-time job at the 
School or some public agency. 

Work-study is a variation of the coopera- 
tive part-time concept under which 
Many young people go to school one-half day 
and work the other half. 
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Both of these programs offer the advantage 
of work-experience, job-related guidance, and 
academic training. 

Says Representative Pucinski: 

“Here was one of the real significant break- 
throughs. American industry became a part- 
ner in the educational process of young 
Americans. In the work-study program, 
youngsters would work part of the time, 
study part of the time, and earn some money 
along the way, . 

I'm sure the number of young Americans 
who have avoided becoming ‘drop-outs’, de- 
linquents and a lot of other things is large.” 

The second major innovation was the au- 
thorization of Residential Vocational Skill 
Centers—which are somewhat different from 
the area vocational schools that provide tech- 
nical training for students in a sizable geo- 
graphic area. 

Although Congress has not as yet author- 
ized funds for the Residential Vocational 
Skill Centers, there is bi-partisan support for 
the program. 

Representative Pucinski declares: 

“I think that we have to give the States 
some lead time to set up these Vocational 
Skill Centers, perhaps two or three years. 

But. . If. . the States will set up 
good effective Vocational Skill Centers, both 
residential and non- residential, we can phase 
out the Job Corps in two or three years: sim- 
ply because I think the Vocational Skill Cen- 
ters can offer a youngster a good deal more. 
They can also give them a basic education. 
It’s important to teach a youngster English, 
history, reading, math, and all the other 
things, along with a skill in his vocational in- 
terest.” 

Both the work-study program and the 
Vocational Skill Centers faced a major threat 
this year, when the Administration urged 
that the programs be turned over to its War 
on Poverty p and placed in the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps and the Job Corps. 

The threat was at least temporarily blocked 
when the House Appropriations Committee 
refused to go along with the shift. 


PROPOSED EXPANSION 


Everyone agrees that the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1963 provided a broad foundation 
for vocational education. But the results so 
far have been spotty. Some communities and 
States have initiated action that has pro- 
duced significant improvements, but most 
observers agree that the full potential of the 
Act is still to be realized. 

The Vocational Education Improvement 
Act of 1967, which its author, Representative 
Pucinski says “may Well be the ‘sleeper’ of 
the 90th Congress" is pending, with Com- 
mittee action expected in late September. 

In addition to boosting the maximum au- 
thorized annual Federal aid for vocational 
education from $225 million to $400 million, 
the Act would include: 

$30 million annual authorization for work- 
study programs to help youth find part-time 
jobs while going to school. 

$10 million in annual matching funds to 
help States establish residential vocational 
schools to attract past school “dropouts” to 
schools where they can live and undergo yo- 
cational training. 

$20 million in fiscal 1969, $30 million for 
fiscal year 1970 and $35 million for the next 
three years for teacher training, including 
fellowships for teachers, educators, research- 
ers and administrators. 

In a recent Whats the Issue radio inter- 
view, Rep. Pucinski developed the purposes 
of the legislation: 

“This legislation is designed to try, with 
the help of American industry, to bring our 
vocational education programs into step with 
modern-day needs ... 

“The whole purpose of this legislation is to 
train youngsters in the crafts and trade skills 
so that they will be able to step into mean- 
ingful employment when they graduate from 
high school... 
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“One amendment is to provide some $30 
million for development of new programs to 
meet the changing technology of American 
industry, to bring in new techniques and up- 
grade the whole status of vocational educa- 
tion. 

“Another part of this amendment is to per- 
mit schools to enter into contracts with pri- 
vate industry and bring private industry 
more closely into the vocational education 
picture... 

“Another amendment seeks to develop on 
& larger Scale the so-called Vocational Skill 
Center for youngsters who do not plan to 
go on to college or for those who will go 
to college but want to get a basic education 
for engineering or some scientific courses 

“The educators of America seem to have 
been more obsessed with college education 
and developing professors for universities. As 
a result, our Vocational Education teaching 
staffs have been somewhat neglected ... 

“We also hope to provide local communi- 
ties with Federal aid for brick and mortar 
to build and to construct facilities for train- 
ing youngsters in their vocational pursuits.” 

THE NEEDED INGREDIENT 


Although the Federal Government can pro- 
vide some stimulus, particularly by more 
effective leadership and emphasis on voca- 
tional education in the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, experience has clearly demonstrated 
that the over-all value and calibre of voca- 
tional education in any community ls In di- 
rect proportion to the interest of the busi- 
ness community in the program. — 

Both experience and research indicate that 
cooperative effort and continuous communi- 
cation between educators and the business 
community is essential if vocational educa- 
tion is to achieve its full potential. 

Too often, this cooperation is missing— 
either because the business community is 
unconcerned or the educators fear that some- 
one else will be “trying to run their schools.” 

The 1963 Vocational Education Act recog- 
nized this problem, and emphasized the role 
of a National Advisory Committee on Voca- 
tional Education as well as similar commit- 
tees at the State and local levels. Such com- 
mittees have long been in existence, but have 
not always been too effective. 

Essentially, the role of these advisory com- 
mittees is: interpret job opportunities, 
especially important now when there is such 
rapid change in technology; help build cur- 
riculums; review the adequacy of training 
facilities and equipment; and select, ald and 

qualified instructors. 

Collectively, however, these duties add up 
to one purpose: To insure that vocational 
training is preparing people for today’s jobs— 
and more specifically that they are being 
trained for today’s jobs in their communi- 
ties. 

When vocational education is geared to the 
needs of the community it becomes an ef- 
fective force in economic and social improve- 
ments, an essential part of total community 
development, 

The first Technical Institute constructed 
in the State following enactment of the Vo- 
cational Education Act of 1963 was at Keno- 
sha, Wisconsin. Now, the theme of Kenosha's 
appeal in an industrial development folder 
prepared by Kenosha's business leaders 18: 
“Kenosha, Wisconsin—the city that edu- 
cates for Industry.” 

Says Ernest Mitchell, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Chambers Human Resources Devel- 
opment Committee: 

We have found this to be true: When in- 
dustry wants to come into a new area they 
go to the vocational school and ask, Do you 
have the people we want in our industry?’ 
If they don’t have them, vocational schools 
say, We will train them for you.” 

“Such relationships have been highly suc- 
cessful. Private industry has made use of 
vocational schools to man their plants with 
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properly trained employees, and they go into 
States that have high quality vocational 
training programs." 

In fact, business support of vocational edu- 
cation can take a variety of forms. 

Weirton, West Virginia: Thomas E. Mill- 
sop, Honorary Chairman of the National 
Steel Corporation, Weirton, West Virginia, 
has declared: 

“Contrasting with Federal job training 
programs that are entirely governmental ad- 
ministered, the Trade and Industrial School 
stands as a symbol of what can be accom- 
plished in vocational education by coopera- 
tive action between private industry, profes- 
sional educators, and Federal, State and 
municipal governments.” 

The school is conducted through the co- 
operation of Weirton Steel, the Hancock 
County Board of Education, and the West 
Virginia Department of Trade, Vocational 
and Industrial Education. 

The Advisory Committee is appointed by 
the County Board of Education. 

The curriculum includes technical train- 
ing for jobs that are in demand by local 
industry, with more and more emphasis be- 
ing placed on electronics and electricity. 

The school is open to both adults and 
juniors and seniors in high school, 

An adult attending the Trade and Indus- 
trial School may choose a class schedule that 
rivals one of a branch college pupil. 

The training runs from September to May, 
with three-hour sessions held one night each 


week, unless shop periods are required; in- 


this case, sessions last five hours. Technical 
courses cover 100 hours of instruction; shop 
courses, 144 hours. 

Participating students from the two high 
schools attend classes during the day. An 
average of 120 Junior and senior boys from 
each school receive training in courses, such 
as electricity, auto mechanics, machine shop 
and welding. To receive vocational course 
diplomas, they must have 480 hours per year 
or a total of 960 hours to graduate. 

Kansas: A different type of business sup- 
port came in Kansas where the State Cham- 
ber of Commerce at a budget hearing in 1966 
urged the restoration of cuts that had been 
proposed in State funds for vocational edu- 
cation. 

In explaining their reasons for requesting 

& larger State appropriation for vocational 
schools, the business leaders reported: 

Their motivation stems from a shortage of 
skilled labor, 

Their research shows that 30% to 50% of 
the employees in Kansas industries received 
training in a vocational-technical school, 

Their interest goes beyond the training of 
youth to include training those whose jobs 
are being changed by technological develop- 
ments. 

Their belief that vocational training serves 
towns of all sizes. 

Their recognition that unless the overall 
supply of skilled labor is increased there will 
be additional turnover of employees and the 
development of damaging tensions within 
communities and industries. 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: In 1965, the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce initiated 
a five-year study of the availability of jobs 
and skills in the Pittsburgh area. 

The primary purpose of the survey is to 
draw a comparison of the skills demanded by 
the region’s employers and the skills provided 
by the schools—a comparison which will en- 
able educators to develop appropriate occu- 
pation-yocational-technical training pro- 
grams. 

The hope is that, given the facts on the 
supply and demand for specific skills, educa- 
tors and business can work together to bring 
the two into better balance. 

Dallas, Texas: In Dallas, business support 
for vocational education comes from a 
Chamber Committee on Employment-Ori- 
ented Education. Not only does the Com- 
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mittee work continuously at promoting 
“employment-oriented education", and in 
presenting facts on employment opportuni- 
ties in the area to students it became in- 
volved in the very beginning of recent proj- 
ects, as evidenced by this report from the 
Manager, Education Department: 

“The 17 curriculum advisory committees 
organized to work with the school officials 
in preparing for the construction of the $15 
million scientific/technical/vocational high 
school in Dallas have made their re- 
ports. their first assignment was to make 
recommendations on equipment to be used 
in the instruction of curriculum clusters. 
Each report recommends facilities and equip- 
ment business leaders feel to be essential to 


the effective teaching of their occupations., 


This information was passed on to the archi- 
tects working on the new central high 
school.” 

COUNSELING 


In addition to working on courses and 
equipment to insure that they offer the 
type of training that will equip students to 
do specific jobs that are in demand, business 
has an opportunity to work either directly 
or indirectly with students themselves in 
the broad area of vocational counseling. 

There are not enough qualified vocational 
counselors, just as there are not enough 
competent vocational teachers, The least 
that should be done is to provide oppor- 
tunities for guidance counselors and voca- 
tional educators to discuss with local em- 
ployers the Job requirements that are open 
to local youth. 

Last year, for example, the chamber in 
Union Township, New Jersey, provided a 
summer scholarship for the faculty member 
who coordinates a local part-time coopera- 
tive training program. The scholarship en- 
abled the participant to spend six weeks 
touring plants and offices, obsérving opera- 
tions, talking to Si employers and em- 
ployees. 

The program was b0 successful that both 
the New Jersey State Board of Education 
and the Federal Department of Education 
would like to see similar Guidance-Coun- 
selor-Business Familiarization 
used throughout the State and Nation. 

Says Representative Pucinski: 

“By 1970, this country is going to have 914 
million young people taking Vocational Edu- 
cation. One out of every two children at- 
tending high school will be in some form 
of Vocational Education.” 

A program of this size, of course, can be 
justified only by its success in developing 
marketable skills. Experience has shown that 
the Federal government can stimulate such 
programs, but that Federal legislation and 
Federal dollars alone cannot provide such 
skills. 

They can be developed only in local and 
area schools, locally directed and supervised 
and operating with the continuous coopera- 
tion of business and educators. 


Southern Idaho Loses a Good Citizen 


EXTENSION Sj REMARKS 


HON. JAMES . A. McCLURE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 4, 1967 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, Bill 
Knox, one of the outstanding citizens in 
my district, passed away recently. As an 
indication of the respect in which he was 
held by the people of his community, I 
include at this point in the Recorp a 
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eulogy published in the September 14, 
1967, edition of the Kuna, Idaho, Herald: 
SOUTHERN IDAHO LOSES A GOOD CITIZEN 


Kunans were shocked by the death last 
week of William W. (Bill) Knox of Glenns 
Ferry. As president of the Glenns Ferry Bank 
(now Idaho State Bank) which in 1962 estab- 
lished its Melba-Kuna Branch at Kuna, Bill 
had become a familiar figure not only in the 
village but throughout the area. The follow- 
ing tribute, from the newsletter of the Idaho 
Cattle Feeders Association, Inc., and repub- 
lished in the Idaho Statesman, conveys the 
feelings of many throughout Southern Idaho, 
who had come to know him: 


“BILL KNOX 


“A tired heart played out on a busy man 
yesterday. You might say that he died in the 
saddle for he was talking on the phone when 
his time ran out. Bill was a different sort of 
banker and a true Idaho character. He was 
real. The home office of his bank was deco- 
rated with Charlie Russell paintings and Na- 
vajo rugs, an epic portrayal of the true loves 
of his life. With his boots, Levis and check- 
ered shirts he was a gregarious cowhand on 
his ranch, at rodeos, attending cattle sales 
and in his bank, Bill never sat still, his active 
mind never afforded his heart this pleasure. 
When you met his penetrating eyes you were 
instantly aware of the fact that they were 
wired to a broad Intellect, a mental computer 
that asked probing questions and gave direct 
answers. 

“It was always refreshing to stop by the 
bank in Glenns Ferry and find Bill in his 
office. In between telephone interruptions 
and colorful adjectives not found in a gram- 
mar text book we would manage a fast inter- 
change of interesting ideas. These thought- 
provoking visits will be missed. 

“We send our respects to Mary and her 
children. There are two sides to every coin 
and on the other side of Bill Knox was a 
devoted husband and father.” 


Riots and Mobs: Our Great Danger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 3, 1967 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Abraham 
Lincoln delivered a memorable address 
January 27, 1838. 

It would be well for every student and 
parent in America to read this great ad- 
dress, so timely today. 

The following are excerpts from that 
address by Abraham Lincoln: 


At what point shall we expect the approach 
of danger? By what means shall we fortify 
against it? Shall we expect some transatlan- 
tic military giant to step the ocean, and 
crush us ata blow? Never! 

At what point is the approach of danger to 
be expected? I answer, if it ever reach us, it 
must spring up amongst us, It cannot come 
from abroad. If destruction be our lot, we 
must ourselves be its author and finisher. ... 

I hope I am over wary, But if I am not, 
there is, even now, something of ill-omen 
amongst us. I mean the increasing disregard 
for law and order which pervades the coun- 
try, the growing disposition to substitute the 
wild and furious passions in lieu of the sober 
judgment of courts, and the worse than 
savage mobs for the executive ministers of 
justice. This disposition is awfully fearful 
in any community. That it now exists in ours, 
though grating to our feelings to admit, it 
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Would be a violation of truth and an insult 
to our intelligence to deny. 

Accounts of outrages committed by mobs 
form the every-day news of the times. They 
have pervaded the country from New England 
to Loulsiana. They are neither peculiar to 
the eternal snows of the former nor the 
burning sands of the latter. Whatever, then, 
their cause may be, it is common to the 
whole country. 

The innocent, those who have ever set 
their faces against violations of law in every 
shape, alike with the guilty, fall victims to 
the ravages of mob law. And thus it goes on, 
step by step, till all the walls erected for the 
defense of the persons and property of indi- 
Viduals are trodden down and disregarded. 

But all this even is not the full extent of 
the evil. By such examples, by instances of 
the perpetrators of such acts going unpun- 
ished, the lawless in spirit are encouraged to 
become lawless in practice. And having been 
used to no restrant but dread of punishment, 
they thus become obsolutely unrestrained. 

Having ever regarded Government as their 
deadliest bane, they make a jubilee of the 
Suspension of its operations and pray for 
nothing so much as its total annihilation. 

e, on the other hand, good men—men 
Who love tranquility, who desire to abide by 
the laws and enjoy their benefits, who would 
gladiy spill their blood in the defense of 
their country—seeing their property de- 
Stroyed, their families insulted, and their 
lives endangered, their persons injured, and 
Seeing nothing in prospect that forbodes a 
Change for the better, become tired of and 
disgusted with a Government that offers 
them no protection, and are not much ad- 
Verse to a change in which they imagine they 
have nothing to lose. 

Thus, then, by the operation of this mob- 
Ccratic spirit, which all must admit is now 
abroad in the land, the strongest bulwark 
Of any government, and particularly of those 
Constituted like ours, may effectually be 
broken down and destroyed—I mean the at- 
tachment of the people. Whenever this effect 
shall be produced among us, whenever the 
vicious portion of population shall be per- 
Mitted to gather in bands of hundreds and 
thousands and burn churches, ravage and 
Tob provision stores, throw printing presses 
into rivers, shoot editors, and hang and burn 
Obnoxious persons at pleasure and with im- 
Punity—depend on it, this Government can- 
not last. 

I know the American People arè much 
Attached to their Government. I know they 
Would suffer much for its sake. I know they 
Would endure evils long and patiently before 
they would ever think of exchanging it for 
another. Yet, notwithstanding all this, if 
the laws be continually despised and dis- 
Tegarded, if their rights to be secure in their 
Persons and property are held by no better 
tenure than the caprice of a mob, the aliena- 
tion of their affections from the Government 
is the natural consequence, and to that, 
Sooner or later, it must come. 

Here, then, is one point at which danger 
May be expected. The question recurs, “How 
Shall we fortify against it?“ The answer is 
Simple. Let every American, every lover of 
liberty, every well wisher to his posterity, 
Swear by the blood of the Revolution never to 
Violate in the least particular the laws of the 
Country and never to tolerate their violation 
by others. As the patriots of 1776 did to the 
Support of the Declaration of Independence, 
80 to the support of the Constitution and 
laws, let every Amercan pledge his life, his 
Property, and his sacred honor. 

Let every man remember that to violate 
the law is to trample on the blood of his 
father and to tear the character of his own 
and his children's liberty. 

Let reverence for the laws be breathed by 
every American mother to the lisping babe 
that prattles on her lap. Let it be taught 
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in schools, in seminaries, and in colleges. 
Let it be written in primers, spelling books, 
and in almanacs. Let it be preached from the 
pulpit, proclaimed in legislative halls, and 
enforced in courts of justice. And, in short, 
let it become the political religion of the 
nation, and let the old and the young, the 
rich and the poor, the brave and the gay, 
of all sexes and tongues and colors and con- 
ditions, sacrifice unceasingly upon its altars. 

While ever a state of feeling such as this 
shall universally or even generally prevail 
throughout the nation, vain will be every 
effort and fruitless every attempt to subvert 
our national freedom. 

When I so pressingly urge a strict observ- 
ance of all the laws, let me not be under- 
stood as saying there are no bad laws, nor 
that grievances may not arise for the redress 
of which no legal provisions have been made. 
I mean to say no such thing. But I do mean 
to say that, although bad laws, if they exist, 
should be repealed as soon as possible, still 
while they continue in force, for the sake 
of example, they should be religiously ob- 
served. There is no grievance that is a fit 
object of redress by mob law. 


William Garcia: Devotion to Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 4, 1967 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, there is, in my opinion, nothing 
so commendable as a selfless demeanor, 
especially so, when one sees such a de- 
meanor reflected in a selfless devotion to 
youth. 

From time to time, I am made aware 
of individuals residing within the Dis- 
trict which I have the privilege of rep- 
resenting, who display more than an or- 
dinary concern and devotion to their 
fellow men. Such a person is a young 
man by the name of Bill Garcia. 

Public recognition of this young man’s 
service to the community will be given 
later on this month in Los Angeles. Many 
public dignitaries, community citizens, 
and youngsters who look to Mr. Garcia 
for leadership and direction, will be on 
hand to extend a hand in thanks to 
him. I will be there to present Bill with 
an American flag that has been flown 
over the Capitol of our Nation. 

Symbolic in my presentation to Bill 
Garcia is the belief that the qualities he 
continues to display, are in the true tra- 
dition of the American belief in helping 
out one’s neighbors, with no expectation 
of reciprocity. Helping someone, giving 
of one’s time freely, because it is the 
right and proper thing to do—this is 
what this young man has evidenced. 

To represent individuals of the caliber 
of Bill Garcia is indeed a honor and 
privilege. Biographical data follows: 

WILLIAM GARCIA; DEVOTION TO YOUTH 

Mr. William Garcia was born in Los An- 
geles and attended Clifford Street Elemen- 
tary, King Junior High, and Belmont High 
Schools. He attended the University of 
Southern California for one year and then 
transferred to the University of California at 
Los Angeles where he graduated in June 1967. 
He is a chemistry major and he is now work- 
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ing on his Masters Degree prior to becoming 
a science teacher.* 

For the past three years he has been the 
after school playground director at Elysian 
Heights Elementary School. This is a paid 
position for the Los Angeles City Schools 
from three to five pm. Monday through 
Friday. 

He is also a volunteer worker for Holly- 
wood YMCA and his Gra-Y “Cougar” teams 
have lost but one game in three years! They 
compete with other “ teams in football, 
basketball, track, and baseball. Interest 18.80 
high there are now two teams—Varsity and 
Junior Varsity. The ages of the children on 
the teams are from 8-13. In addition to win- 
ning first place, these teams often win the 
Sportsmanship trophy which is a real prize 
because it is given to the team with the best 
spirit and most sportsmanlike qualities. 
They practise after the playground is closed. 
Mr. Garcia transports the teams to Marshall 
High School on Saturdays for games starting 
at 9:00 A.M. Parents assist in transportation 
but often he makes many trips in order to get 
all the boys to the game site. For two years 
they have played in the Sports Arena during 
basketball season. 

He has received no extra pay for this ef- 
fort. In addition he takes the boys camping, 
on trips, and to many professional and UCLA 
games. Often he pays the entire cost him- 
self. He is not wealthy but is so devoted to 
serving youth and starting children on the 
right path that he is willing to sacrifice 
worldly goods for himself in order to provide 
for these children. 

I think this is an outstanding achievement, 
and feel Mr. Garcia should receive recogni- 
tion for his work with youth. He is a real 
asset to the community by preventing juve- 
nile- delinquency, developing interest in 
sports and giving recognition and a sense of 
worth to many children. Through the years 
he has worked with several hundred children 
instilling in them pride, love of nature, out- 
doors, interest in all sports, responsibility for 
actions, self-discipline, the importance of 
teamwork and cooperation. It is not often 
you will find a young man who will spend 
every free moment with a group of children 
and never receive pay for his work. 


* As a lieutenant in the Naval Reserve he 
will serve two years in the United States 
Navy upon completion of his Masters Degree 
at UCLA. Then he will enter the teaching 
profession. 


Sgt. Manuel E. Mesa, Jr.: An American 
Patriot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 4, 1967 i 


Mr, FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, from the 
time of the American Revolution, new- 
comers to our Nation have been in the 
forefront of those who have fought and 
‘died to uphold the ideal of individual 
liberty and political freedom. Often it 
was their firsthand experience of tyranny 
in their native lands which strengthened 
these immigrants’ love for their new 
home and the ideals which this country 
represents. 

Today the United States is again 
fighting for freedom, this time in the 
remote jungles of Vietnam. And today 
too, new immigrants to this country are 
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doing their share to protect our heritage. 
In the forefront of these newcomers who 
are volunteering to serve in Vietnam are 
the refugees from Cuba, Hungary, and 
other Communist countries. More than 
anyone else they know what it is like to 
live under Communist domination and 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to call to 
the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives the gallant action of one of 
these young refugees, Sgt. Manuel E. 
Mesa, Jr. At the age of 15 Sergeant Mesa 
fled communism in his native Cuba and 
at the age of 21 he died in the service of 
the United States fighting Communist 
aggression in Vietnam. 

On September 14, 1967, the Coral 
Gables Times printed a most eloquent 
account of Sergeant Mesa's heroic serv- 
ice to his new homeland: 

Gasies Hick GRAD KILLED STORMING VIET 
BUNKER 

A 21-year-old Cuban refugee, rejected by 
the Marines because of asthma, has been 
awarded the nation’s third highest military 
award posthumously for bravery in Vietnam. 

The Silver Star, awarded to Sgt. Manuel E. 
Mesa, Jr., was given to his parents in a 
special ceremony read in Spanish in’ the 
Military Building on the University of Flor- 
ida campus Tuesday. 

Sgt. Mesa was killed April 27, 1967, as he 
moved in on a Viet Cong machine gun 
bunker that had several men in his unit 
pinned down. In an attempt to toss a hand 
grenade into the bunker, he was mortally 
wounded. 

In an emotion-filled ceremony attended by 
Mr. and Mrs. Mesa and their two daughters, 
Isabel, 17, and Sara Maria, 10, Maj. Russell 
W. Ramsey, University Army ROTC Instruc- 
tor, read the citation which earned the 


Cuban-born Mesa the nation’s third highest 


military award. 

A 1965 graduate of Coral Gables High 
School, Mesa came to Miami in 1960 at 15 
with his sisters, sent by their parents after 
Fidel Castro confiscated the Mesa’s dairy 
farm and turned the country into a virtual 
Communist jail. The Mesas followed them a 
year later. 

Following graduation and the unsuccessful 
attempt to enlist in the Marines, Mesa was 
drafted into the Army. ROTC officials said 
Mesa had “volunteered” to be put in I-A. 

Mesa hated the Communists because of 
what they did in Cuba, according to Albert 
N. Cazes, an Army comrade, who returned 
from Vietnam and rushed to the award pre- 
sentation here even before going to New York 
to see his parents. 

Although Mesa felt if Vietnam was the only 
opportunity to fight Communism, he would 
go and fight. “He would have preferred to 
fight Castro,” Cazes noted. 

Col, Arlo W. Mitchell, commanding officer 
of the University’s Army ROTC Department, 
presented both the Silver Star and a Purple 
Heart Medal to the soldier’s parents. 

In the Silver Star citation, it was noted 
that Sgt. Mesa was serving as a team leader 
during a search and destroy operation near 
Tan Nuit when his unit suddenly came under 
intense enemy fire. 

The platoon suffered immediate casualties 
and its left bank was pinned down by the 
machine gun fire of a reinforced Viet Cong 
bunker. Sgt. Mesa left his position, ran 
through intense enemy fire and “heroically 
began to crawl toward the enemy bunker, 
intent on neutralizing the threat to his com- 
rades. 


“Without regard to Viet Cong bullets strik- 
ing the ground around him, he fearlessly con- 
tinued his efforts,” the citation read, “until 
he was mortally wounded less than 15 meters 
from his objective.” 
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Mesa, Sr., a resident of Gainesville for 
nearly two years, lives at 2611 NE lith Ter. 
He is a laboratory technician with the Uni- 
versity’s Department of Animal Science in the 
Institute of Food and Agricultural Sciences. 
Another son is a Catholic priest in Venezuela. 


President Johnson Praised by Washing- 
ton Post for Griswold Appointment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 4, 1967 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, in appoint- 
ing Dean Erwin Griswold as Solicitor 
General of the United States, President 
Johnson has maintained his tradition of 
appointing men of the highest caliber 
and integrity—regardless of political 
affiliation—to serve in his administration. 

A registered Republican, Mr. Griswold 
has been dean of the Harvard Law School 
for over 20 years. He carries into his new 
post a broad background of legal experi- 
erce as teacher, writer, scholar, and 
practitioner, along with a distinguished 
record of public service to his country. 

As the Nation’s chief attorney, it will 
be his special privilege to speak for the 
United States before the Supreme Court. 
In the words of the Washington Post, I 
am confident he will “speak for the coun- 
try with dignity, a breadth of experience 
in the law and a large measure of com- 
monsense.” 

I join the Washington Post in applaud- 
ing the President’s appointment—which 
does honor to an eminent legal giant, to 
the entire bar, and to the Nation. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the Washington Post editorial in the 
RECORD: 

[From the Washington Post, Oct. 3, 1967] 
HiGHEST LEGAL OFFICE 

The Solicitor General of the United States 
has traditionally been one of the country’s 
great men of the bar. This is highly appro- 
priate because his special task is to speak for 
the United States in the Supreme Court. 
Though the office is widely considered the 
highest honor than can come to a lawyer 
within his profession, short of appointment 
to the bench, it is a working position de- 
manding a high degree of judgment and dis- 
cretion as well as learning in the law. 

Four men who won distinction in the office 
were Inter promoted to the Supreme Court— 
William Howard Taft, who became President 
as well as Chief Justice; Stanley F. Reed, 
Robert H. Jackson and Thurgood Marshall. 
Two eminent Solicitors General later served 
in the United States Courts of A 
Simon Sobeloff and Charles Fahy. Several 
others who have held the office are known as 
eminent leaders of the bar, including John 
W. Davis, Frederick W. Lehmann, Charles 
Evans Hughes Jr. and Archibald Cox. 

The new Solicitor General-to-be, Erwin N. 
Griswold, fits comfortably into this tradi- 
tion. Though he is best known as dean of the 
Harvard Law School, he is no stranger to 
public service. Indeed, he spent five years in 
the Solicitor General's office as a young 
lawyer and in more recent years has been an 
outspoken and vigorous member of the Com- 
mission on Civil Rights. 

An expert in tax law, Mr. Griswold once 
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proposed the creation of a tax appeals court 
to ease the burden of the appellate courts 
and the Supreme Court in this highly spe- 
cialized area of the law. He has not hesi- 
tated to criticize the Supreme Court when 
he has felt that it has wandered into tan- 
gential spheres. As Solicitor General, he may 
be expected to speak for the country with 
dignity, a breadth of experience in the law 
and a large measure of common sense. 


Teacher’s Prayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 25, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call the attention of my colleagues and 
the readers of the Recor to the follow- 
ing editorial which appeared in the John- 
son City, Tenn., Press-Chronicle and 
which I feel is most appfopriate for the 
times: 

TEACHER’S PRAYER 

This is the autumn of discontent for school 
teachers in many parts of the nation. 

With the fall term well under way, there 
are still scattered reports of strikes and 
threats of strikes. 

Teacher grievances center mostly around 
pay, but some complain of poor facilities 
and working conditions, Others are concerned 
over the increasing difficulty of maintaining 
classroom discipline. 

Nevertheless teachers, by and large, still 
keep the Interests of their pupils uppermost 
in their minds. In this connection, the 
Christian Herald offers a Teacher's Prayer“ 
which expresses very eloquently the ideals 
of the profession: 

May I never dull the wonder in a child's 
eyes, nor destroy his faith. May I never 
stultify his curiosity with too-ready words of 
authority, nor thwart his groping for truth 
with the too-pat answers of cynical maturity. 

May I demand of my pupils only those 
things which I demand of myself. Asking 
courtesy, I will be courteous in turn; if I be- 
speak their attention, then I, too, will give 
attention, and interest. May I never poke 
and pry; rather, let me help each child to pre- 
serve the dignity and security of his per- 
sonal world. 

It shall be my aim to behave in such a 
way that no child who would follow in my 
footsteps will find the way questionable or 
devious. The human product in which I deal 
is malleable; make the form of my standards 
firm to strengthen its molding. 

May I forever strive to know much about 
that of which I speak; let my words be simple, 
my approach direct. May I teach not to en- 
hance my own glory and prestige but to in- 
sure that each pupil carries away from class 
a new thought, a new way of looking at an 
old one, a desire to think longer and look 
further. May the facts I present to him never 
be left lifeless in the classroom; Rather, let 
me remember that “lf the pupil has not 
learned, the teacher has not. 

It is my hope that each child will feel 
more at home in the society in which he 
moves, more sure of himself, a bit prouder of 
his environment and his responsibility in 
shaping it—his home, his community, his 
country. 

Let no student leave my class without a 
working knowledge of the facts presented 
there. If he has learned to reason a little 
more clearly, to accept ility a little 
more fully, then I have not failed. But I will 
not be discouraged when failure comes, 
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May all members of my classes henceforth 
approach the new with anticipation, the old 
with discernment, life with eagerness, and 
all knowledge with the expectation of 
achievement. To this end I will teach. For 
teaching is a privilege, not a duty; a profes- 
sion, not a livelihood. A lesser ethic than 
this betrays both the profession and the 
privilege of which I speak. 


The Space Race 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 4, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, Harry 
Schwartz, of the New York Times edi- 
torial board, has often demonstrated his 
perception of fundamental issues in rela- 
tion to the Nation's space program. In 
the New York Times of October 2, 1967, 
Mr. Schwartz again asked pertinent 
questions. He spoke of the benefits, direct 
and indirect, from the space efforts of 
both the United States and the Soviet 
Union. He also cited the enormous com- 
bined cost-“probably approaching $50 
billion.” 

After listing various benefits that have 
been derived from both countries’ space 
programs, Mr. Schwartz said: 

Impressive as these and other gains have 
been, however, the question remains: Was 
it really necessary to spend so many tens 
of billions of dollars in so short a period? 
What lends special poignancy to this ques- 
tion Is the evident fact that much of the 


Soviet and American effort was pure dupli- 
cation. 


In seeking an answer to his own ques- 
tion, Mr. Schwartz reminds us: 

In his inaugural address before the first 
man had orbited this planet, President Ken- 
nedy ad the Soviet Union and de- 
clared: “Let both sides seek to invoke the 
wonders of science instead of its terrors. 
Together let us explore the stars.“ 


Mr. Schwartz expresses his optimism 
by concluding: 

The probability is high that the economic 
and technical problems ahead will force the 
Space race to stop at the moon, with coopera- 
tion replacing rivalry as the engine of man's 
drive to the planets. Will this speculation be- 
come reality? 


I commend the following article to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

TEN YEARS or Sovier-AMERICAN SPACE RIVALRY 
(By Harry Schwartz) 

It must be difficult for younger Americans 
to understand why their elders got so ex- 
cited when Sputnik 1 went into orbit ten 
years ago next Wednesday. By today's stand- 
ards that 184-pound metal ball, capable of 
little more than just beeping the fact of its 
existence, is practically a toy. 

What has evaporated in the last decade of 
course, is the national smugness and sense of 
superiority to the Soviet Union that ruled 
here before Oct. 4, 1957. Sputnik 1 was so 
shattering to millions of Americans because, 
for the first time, it called into question 
their automatic assumptions about the total 
superiority of the United States and about 
the “inevitability” of American victory in 
the cold war. 

Today the atmosphere is quite different. 
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The United States has accomplished more 
than enough in space to assure itself and 
the world that there is no danger of a Soviet 
monopoly in the cosmos. And the Soviet 
propaganda line of the late nineteen-fifties 
and early nineteen-sixties—that the Krem- 
Un's spectacular space feats proved“ the 
superiority of socialism over capitalism—is 
relegated to the archives. 

But the cost to both countries of their ten 
years of space rivalry has been enormous. 
In monetary terms, their total spending on 
space is probably approaching $50 billion. 
And behind that figure ts the reality that 
both nations have invested in this area sub- 
stantial proportions of their best and scar- 
cest scientific and engineering talent. Little 
wonder both show rising interest in alter- 
native uses for these resources. 


SCIENTIFIC DIVIDENDS 


There have, of course, been some important 
dividends from this huge investment Astron- 
omy has been revolutionized and has be- 
come for the first time in its history an 
experimental science. There have been large 
gains in knowledge of the space surrounding 
this planet, the moon, Mars and Venus. 
Blology and medicine, too, have benefited 
from the chance to study men and other 
organisms under conditions of weightless- 
ness, while many fields of technology have 
moved ahead to meet the demand for more 
powerful rockets, more sophisticated elec- 
tronics and the like. 

The economic benefits of the space_age are 
still comparatively small. But the beginnings 
already made in satellite communications, 
weather observation and navigational aids 
promise big future returns. 

Militarily, a new dimension has been added 
to intelligence activities by the availability 
of spy satellites—both Soviet and American— 
which keep the entire surface of the earth 
under surveillance, President Eisenhower's 
old open skies” proposal has been realized 
without the political and other dangers that 
became evident in May, 1960, when a United 
States U-2 was shot down. 

Diplomatically, space has become a subject 
on which the United States and the Soviet 
Union have found it easier to reach agree- 
ment than they have on terrestrial problems. 


The pacts banning the orbiting of nuclear 


weapons and the Space Treaty internation- 
alizing the cosmos are outstan among 
the still sparse fruits of long efforts to reach 
a Soviet-American détente. 

Psychologically, Soviet and American space 
feats have tended to increase each nation's 
respect for the other. And the tragedies this 
year that cost the lives of four astronauts— 
three Americans and one Russian—were 
potent reminders of common humanity. 


DUPLICATION OF EFFORT 


Impressive as these and other gains have 
been, however, the question remains: Was it 
really necessary to spend so many tens of 
billions of dollars in so short a period? What 
lends special poignancy to this question is 
the evident fact that much of the Soviet 
and American effort was pure duplication. 

Both countries are much richer today than 
they were a decade ago since both have ex- 
perienced very substantial and rapid eco- 
nomic growth. Yet in Moscow and Washing- 
ton alike the competition for resources has 
increased. The demands of the Soviet people 
for a better life here and now are more force- 
ful than in 1957. In this country the Negro 
revolt has helped hasten the national dis- 
covery that this is far from entirely an 
affluent society. In both countries, therefore, 
there are powerful new pressures for spend- 
ing in areas that were ignored ten years ago. 

In his inaugural Address before the first 
man had orbited this planet, President Ken- 
nedy addressed the Soviet Union and de- 
clared: “Let both sides seek to invoke the 
wonders of science instead of its terrors. 
Together let us explore the stars. 
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The exploration of the stars is still gen- 
erations away, but the exploration of the 
planets is on the agenda of the decades di- 
rectly ahead. Ten years after Sputnik 1, the 
probability is high that the economic and 
technical problems ahead will force the space 
race to stop at the moon, with cooperation . 
replacing rivalry as the engine of man's 
drive to the planets. 


Fake Champions of the Poor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 4, 1967 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I call 
your attention to an editorial from the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, of September 15, 
entitled “Fake Champions of the Poor.” 

As indicated in the editorial, law en- 
forcement needs tools which can be sup- 
plied only by the Congress. The Presi- 
dent’s crime program requires the sup- 
port of all who are genuinely interested 
in doing something about crime. The edi- 
torial follows: 

FAKE CHAMPIONS OF THE POOR 


President Johnson was right on target 
Thursday in blasting pretended “leaders” of 
the Nation's poor who fan up blazes of fury 
and destruction and then hastily depart, 
their pockets full, as often as not, to let 
others face the consequences. 

“These wretched, vulgar men, these poison- 
ous propagandists, posed as spokesmen for 
the underprivileged, capitalized on the real 
grievances of the suffering people,“ the Presi- 
dent said. 

In further remarks, before the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police meet- 
ing in Kansas City, Mr. Johnson pointed out 
what real strides toward social and economic, 
as well as legal, justice have been accom- 
plished—and are being accomplished—and 
that it is in the evident interest of all citizens 
to cling to the legal road all the way. 

We believe this theme is absolutely correct 
and is not heard often enough in the uproar 
of our transitional times. “This changing 
world" has seldom, if ever, changed so fast 
as it is changing today—and the President's 
audience of police chiefs had more reason to 
be aware of it than most of us. They and 
their men are on the firing line of a shifting 
battle, day after day, and night after rugged 
night. 

Every new form that crime takes on, every 
evil or despairing manifestation of shifting 
employment or population patterns, every 
vicious innovation that comes down the pike: 
the police have to find it and deal with it 
before many others are eyen aware of it. 
And for all of this there is often not even 
added appreciation. 

We subscribe to the President's formula 
to redress this: “We can encourage respect 
for the law, and for those who protect us 
in its name. We can pay the bill for improv- 
ing the performance of our police and our 
courts and correctional institutions 

At this particular moment in America's 
history, we also think it is a matter of prime 
importance to isolate and punish the frauds 
who exacerbate our acknowledged {ills to 
their own personal advantage—and pose as 
“champions” of the distressed while mislead- 
ing, or coercing, them into worse and worse 
swamps of self-destructive nihilism, 

They have pronounced themselves often 
enough to be enemies of society; law enforce- 
ment must be given every help it needs to 
deal with them as such. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. WATSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 2, 1967 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, Vietnam 
war correspondent Martin Gèrshen has 
written one of the most poignant and 
sobering commentaries about the war 
that I have read thus far. Mr. Gershen 
recently returned to the United States 
after his third tour of duty in Vietnam 
as a war correspondent, I think his article 
points up the inescapable fact that many 
Americans are not willing to accept, and 
that is a war is going on and American 
boys are being killed. The pathos is that 
they are being killed and the affluent 
society goes on as if nothing is happen- 
ing in Southeast Asia. When a society 
reaches the point where hippies and 
miniskirts command our attention more 
than American boys dying in defense of 
freedom, then it is time we had an ex- 
amination of conscience. Mr. Gershen 
has put it on the line, and I commend 
his article to my colleagues and the 
Nation: 

Tran To EXAMINE OUR CONSCIENCE 
(By Martin Gershen) 

New Yorx.—lLast night I broke down 
and cried. 

I sat at a table in a plush New York night 
club and the belly dancer was going through 
her exciting gyrations within touching dis- 
tance, but I didn't see her and I didn't hear 
the squeaky Middle Eastern music that ac- 
companied her contortions. 

All I saw were the bodies... 

The dead bodies 

The dead American bodies. 

All I could see were those young bodies 
of American infantrymen being shoved into 
a helicopter in a jungle clearing in the cen- 
tral highlands of South Vietnam less than 
four miles from the Cambodian border. 

The Viet Cong, who had hit the American 
company and decimated it, were still in the 
woods surrounding the frightened, worn, 
shaken, tired survivors of the fire fight. 

The wounded had already been taken away 
and the helicopter crews were in a hurry. 
It was time to remove the dead. It would 
be a cruel quirk of fate if helicopter crew- 
men were killed removing the dead. 

So each helicopter awaited ite turn to land 
and once on the ground the blades con- 
tinued spinning and the engine roared as 
the dead were hurriedly placed into the 
chopper. * 
At first there was some attempt at order. 
The dead were placed carefully onto litters 
on the helicopter. The first of the dead were 
wrapped in their ponchos so you really didn’t 
see the bodies, except maybe a booted, mud- 
soaked foot or a dangling muscular arm. 

PILE DEAD 


But there were more dead than there were 
ponchos and soon the helicopter crews were 
nervous. They started piling the dead into 
the choppers like you do sardines in a can. 

They piled them one on top of the other 
and each helicopter was taking more than 
its capacity load of live people. But there 
were a lot of bodies in that field. 

The dead were still clothed in their blood- 
soaked jungle fatigues and boots and you 
could see what human Intestines look like 
and other internal organs of your body. 

They were all blood-soaked because every 
one of these men had died violently. Actually 
they weren't men; they were kids. 
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You've got to be a kid to be an infantry- 
man. It's better if you're a teenager because 
living in the Jungle is rough and fighting 
hand to hand takes strength, endurance and 


guts. 

The kids have it and so do their sergeants 
who are old enough to be their fathers. 
But the rest of us don't have it. The rest 
of us don't know anything about war, guts, 
bravery or responsibility. 

These kids know about such things and 
the dead had known it best of all. Now they 
were being shoved into the helicopter one 
on top of the other. 

And when they had piled in all the dead 
that the helicopter could safely haul, some- 
body noticed that a lot of the legs were 
hanging out. Crew members shoved the legs 
back In and bent them into unnatural posi- 
tions. It didn’t matter because the bodies 
didn't hurt anymore. 

You see these scenes if you cover a war 
or fight in one but then after you report it 
you let it wash from your mind because these 
are things that are best forgotten. 

TEEN’S BRAVERY 

But what I could never forget was the 
bravery of the American teenagers In Viet- 
nam. They were so much different than those 
teenagers back home, 

And the more I stayed with them the 
more impressed I became for even the 
draftees among them showed responsibility 
and a sense of duty. 

Then last night I bumped into the youth 
cult back home. 

A couple of acquaintances in New York 
were giving me a welcome-back reception 
which means they took me to a cocktail 
party being given by a fashion house at the 
Warwick Hotel. 

There were lots of pretty models, lots of 
businessmen and lots to drink. Nobody there 
was interested in anything more than getting 
high on somebody else’s liquor or getting the 
phone number of one of the models. 

The war in Vietnam is a lonely way from 
New York and maybe that's where it should 
stay but somehow you can't easily shake 
the war from your mind if you've just come 
from there. 

And when you see all those lovely young 


„models, the fat businessmen, the free liquor 


and everybody laughing and making out then 
you feel sorry for the kid whose body was 
stuffed inside a helicopter. You get the funny 
notion that over here nobody really cares. 

But you can't spend you life crying for 
all mankind so you just enjoy yourself and 
drink all you can that’s free and accept an 
invitation to go to a night club to see the 
latest “In” belly dancer, 

LONG-HAIRED DUO 


Well, I had just stepped outside the hotel 
when I spotted these two teenagers with long 
hair and dirty clothes and on closer examina- 
tion I could distinguish that one was a boy 
and the other was a girl. 

It appears that the Rolling Stones or some 
such group was staying at the hotel and these 
kids were among their fans. 

I admit that I shouldn’t have started it 
but I told the boy-half of these beats that he 
should be out where the real people were; 
that I thought he was funny looking and 
that I wanted to punch him in the nose. 

Well, I shouldn't have done this because 
the Rolling Stones had a lot of pebbles hang- 
ing around that hotel and about elght of 
them gathered round me. 

They all had long hair and dirty pink 
faces. I believe at least five of them were 


And then the faces of the kids I had 
known in the jungle suddenly came before 
my eyes. They too had dirty pink faces, ex- 
cept the dirt was the red mud of the central 
highland and they had dirty clothes because 
they slept in that mud and only got a change 
of fatigues once a month, 

And then all I Wanted to do was beat in 
the faces of these hippies around me but 
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one of my friends who had been hailing a cab 
came up to me quietly and said, “Come on, 
ignore these kids. Let’s go see the belly 
dancer.” 

He took me by the elbow. The hippies 
stepped aside and we got in a taxi and went 
to the night club, 

Of course, he was right, but his words 
shook me up. 

“Ignore these kids.“ 

Ignore these kids? Why? 

We've got kids out there dying without a 
sound and we've got punks here who dress 
up like girls and make millions of dollars 
doing it. í 

REJECT SOCIETY 

These beats profess a creed of irresponsi- 
bility, demand only the pleasurable things, 
reject society and laugh at their fellow man. 

And this country takes them seriously and 
dismisses them by saying, “Ignore these 
kids,” 

I sat at the table in the darkened night 
club thinking these thoughts. The belly 
dancer came on but all I saw were those 
dangling legs and the bodies being crammed 
into the helicopter and the blood oozing from 
bodies. 

And I thought that over here nobody really 
cared. And that's when I put my elbows on 
the table and my head my hands and 
broke down and cried, I shook uncontrolla- 
bly until somebody came up to me and said: 
“Please try to control yourself. You're em- 
barrassing the belly dancer's press agent and 
after all we're his guests.” 


Kudos for the District Commissioners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 4, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of the District of Columbia have been 
indeed fortunate in having as their Com- 
missioners men of high principle and 
administrative ability. This last board 
has been particularly effective in bring- 
ing about the progress in Washington 
that its people have needed and deserved. 

As the president of the board, Walter 
Tobriner, and his Associate Commis- 
sioner John Duncan, take up their new 
duties, they can leave the District gov- 
ernment with the certain knowledge that 
their services have helped to make pos- 
sible the new and creative form of gov- 
ernment which replaces them. Commis- 
sioner Tobriner has been nominated to 
be this country’s Ambassador to Jamaica 
and Commissioner Duncan will become 
a special adviser to the Secretary of the 
Interior for urban affairs. I know that 
we can count on them to give the same 
high level of performance in their new 
assignments. I join with their many 
friends in wishing them well. 

The following editorial of tribute to 
the last Commissioners was broadcast 
over station WMAL here in Washington 
during the week of August 20, 1967, and 
I commend it to the attention of our 
colleagues: 

Tue LAST COMMISSIONERS 

There are three forgotten men in Wash- 
ington, overshadowed by the progress they 
helped create. These are the District Com- 
missioners—whose jobs will soon be abol- 
ished as the District Government is reor- 
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ganized. They deserve a final, grateful thank 
you for the job they have done in the face 
of overwhelming odds. 

Commissioners Walter Tobriner and John 
Duncan have held their offices for six years, 
caught in a circle between White House, 
Congress, community pressure and inevitable 
change. Even so, their accomplishments, too 
often overlooked, are impressive. Though 
often hampered by the inadequacies of the 
government system, Tobriner and Duncan 
have been sensitive to the District's needs. 
This was shown once again when they en- 
dorsed the reorganization plan that will 
abolish their own jobs. We also recognize 
the Job done over the years by engineer com- 
missioners, including the present Commis- 
sioner, Robert Mathe. 

Though we believe the new District Gov- 
ernment will bring improvement—the old 
should be noted for the quality of men who 
served as the last commissioners. 


Reaching Airports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 2, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, in ad- 
dition to safety in the skies, the most 
difficult problem this Nation faces in 
dealing with the boom in air travel is 
that of access to airports. 

Most new expressways to airports be- 
come traffic jammed shortly after they 

are built, and helicopters and short- 

takeoff-and-landing aircraft are still too 
small to be economically competitive 
with the expressways and- other, more 
time-consuming means of reaching air- 
ports. 

Rail rapid transit offers the best im- 
mediate prospect for shortening the time 
that air passengers must spend in ground 
travel, which according to one study 
amounts to between 39 and 54 percent 
of the time involved in air trips of 250 
to 500 miles. 

Yet of all American cities, only Cleve- 
land is now building a city-to-airport 
rail rapid transit system. Chicago and 
Philadelphia are considering airport 
spurs on their existing subway systems, 
and New York is studying use of a “bus- 
train,” a vehicle that could use both 
rails and highways to speed passengers 
to and from the city's airports. 

With National Airport now close to 
saturation, Washington air travelers will 
have to turn increasingly to Dulles and 
Friendship International Airports for 
their air travel needs. The city’s proposed 
subway system is not yet under construc- 
tion, and there is still time to plan a 
coordinated high speed system linking 
all three major airports with a downtown 
terminal. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
Maryland, the Honorable Joser D, 
Typincs, recently proposed a high-speed 
railroad link between Washington and 
Friendship International Airport over 
the tracks of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

In commenting on the proposal in its 
August 25 edition, the Washington Post 
said it “ought not to be considered in a 
vacuum,” and that the problem of rapid 
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transit involves both Friendship and 
Dulles, and it cannot be solved by dealing 
only with high-speed trains to Friend- 
ship.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert the Washington Post editorial at 
this point in the Recorp, and urge my 
colleagues to give serious consideration 
to the urgent need for rail rapid transit 
from this city to all its airports. The edi- 
torial follows: 

REACHING AMPORTS 


The proposal of Senator Tydings for a 
high-speed railroad link between Washington 
and Friendship Airport has some merit, but 
it ought not to be considered in a vacuum. 
Mr. Tydings has proposed a demonstration 
project, to be completed by 1969, in which 
railroad cars would zip up the tracks of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad at 100 miles per hour 
and cut off to Friendship on a new spur. 

It is obvious that rapid transit of some 
kind is going to be required from downtown 
Washington to the outlying airports. Within 
a few years, they will be handling the major 
part of the city’s air traffic and the highway 
congestion between them and downtown will 
be intolerable. But this problem involves 
both Friendship and Dulles, and it cannot be 
solved by dealing only with high-speed trains 
to Friendship. 

Ideally, a high-speed system of some kind 
would link all three airports with a down- 
town terminal. To adopt the Senator's solu- 
tion and solve the problem for Friendship 
alone might well make the solution for Dulles 
more difficult. In the long run, Dulles is going 
to be this city’s major airport, and any sys- 
tem involving high-speed transport to air- 
ports must be developed with that in mind, 


Federal Court Sessions for Mineola 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1967 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
11, 1967, I sponsored legislation (H.R. 
8376) in the House of Representatives to 
authorize and direct the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of 
New York to sit in Mineola as well as 
Brooklyn. 

The Eastern District includes Brook- 
lyn, Queens, Richmond, Nassau, and 
Suffolk Counties, but the court holds ses- 
sions only at the Federal Courthouse in 
Brooklyn. The more than 1.4 million 
residents of Nassau County and the more 
than 800,000 residents of Suffolk County 
represent a combined population which 
is greater than the population of 21 of 
the 50 States. By 1975 the population of 
Nassau County alone will exceed that 
same number of States. 

Nassau and Suffolk Counties now gen- 
erate 36 percent of the cases on the doc- 
ket of the Eastern District. It has been 
estimated that by the 1980's 40 percent 
of the district’s population will reside 
on Long Island. 

On September 22, 1967, the Judicial 
Conference of the United States held its 
meeting at the Supreme Court in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Chief Justice Earl Warren 
chaired the conference which consists of 
the 11 Chief Judges of the Federal ju- 
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dicial districts and the 11 Federal dis- 
trict court judges elected by their col- 
leagues in each district. 

The conference specifically endorsed 
the Tenzer bill and rejected other bills 
authorizing sessions in Huntington and 
Hauppauge. A favorable report from the 
conference on my bill has been sent to 
the House Judiciary Committee Chair- 
man EMANUEL CELLER who has pledged 
his support for the bill. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
in the Recorp an editorial and news 
article from Newsday issues and one 
article from Long Island Press: 

From Newsday, Sept. 27, 1967] 
A STEP FORWARD 


A proposal to bring sessions of the federal 
Eastern District Court to Long Island has 
received the all-important approval of the 
US. Judicial Conference, which administers 
the federal courts. 

The sessions, which are much needed, 
would be held in Mineola. This recognition 
of the growth of Long Island has been long 
delayed. The jurisdiction of the Eastern Dis- 
triet Court Covers three New York City coun- 
ties, Brooklyn, Queens and Richmond, as 
well as Nassau and Suffolk. But the two 
Long Island counties now generate 36 per 
cent of the cases in the district. 

Several Long Island congressmen had filed 
bills to bring sessions of the court to Long 
Island. The U.S. Judicial Conference ap- 
proved one sponsored by Rep. Herbert Tenzer 
(D-Lawrence). In a fine display of biparti- 
sanship, Reps. John Wydler (R-Garden City) 
and James Grover (R-Babylon), both of 
whom had submitted competing bills, have 
announced their support of the Tenzer 
measure. The bill also has the support of 
Rep. Emanuel Celler (D-Brooklyn), chalr- 
man of the House Judiciary Committee, 
Hopefully, this will mean quick passage. 

Adequate temporary quarters, possibly in 
the new State Supreme Court Building in 
Mineola, must now be found. Later it may 
be wise to build a federal court facility in 
Nassau County. Federal land at Mitchel 
Field should be retained for that purpose, 


[From Newsday, Sept. 23, 1967] » 
Key Panet Backs U.S. COURT FOR 
* LONG ISLAND 
(By Myron S. Waldman) 

Wasnincton—A U.S. District Court for 
Long Island appeared to be only a congres- 
sional vote away from reality yesterday as 
both the powerful chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee and the highest judicial 
conference in the land endorsed such a court 
for Mineola. 

The double approval backed a bill intro- 
duced by Rep. Herbert Tenzer (D-Lawrence) 
that the U.S. Court for the Eastern District, 
which now meets only in Brooklyn, should 
also hold sessions in Mineola, the Nassau 
County seat. By voice vote, the Judicial Con- 
ference of the U.S., headed by Chief Justice 
Earl Warren of the U.S. Supreme Court, gave 
its endorsement to the idea and decided to 
present its decision to Rep. Emmanuel Celler 
(D-N.Y.), chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee, on Monday. The Judicial Con- 
ference is the highest administrative body 
regulating federal courts. Without its ap- 
proval a federal court for Long Island would 
be impossible. 

Contacted at his Brooklyn home, Celler 
said: “It (Tenzer’s bill) will get preference 
over all else.” Celler said the House Judiciary 
Committee might pass the bill to the House 
floor before the end of the year without even 
holding a hearing. We're going to take care 
of it for him (Tenzer),“ Celler said. “We'll 
pass that bill. I think that part of the Island 
is entitled to another place for holding 
court." Asked about its chances for ee 
on the floors of Congress, Celler said: 
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Judiciary Committee usually has its bills 
passed.” 5 

Celler praised Tenzer for his efforts to 
bring a U.S, District Court to Long Island. 
“Congressman Tenzer is entitled to every 
conceivable credit,” Celler said. “He pushed 
it and he worked very hard for it.” In an- 
nouncing the endorsement, the Judicial Con- 
ference of the U.S. disapproved proposals by 
two other Long Island congressmen. Rep. 
John Wydler (R-Garden City) had called for 
U.S. District Court sessions in both Mineola 
and Hauppauge, and Rep. James Grover (R- 
Babylon), wanted the sessions in Suffolk 
County. 

Despite the rejections, both Wydler and 
Grover said they would not fight Tenzer's 
bill. Indeed, Wydler said: It will have good 
Republican support. I'll see to that.” Grover 
said he was “satisfied” because “half a loaf 
is better than none.” 

If Congress does approve Tenzer’s measure, 
just where the new court would meet in 
Mineola, how often and how many judges 
will be in attendance are problems yet to be 
resolved. Joseph C. Zavatt, Chief Judge of 
the U.S. District Court in Brooklyn, said that 
many of these problems would be worked out 
by the Eastern District. But, he added: 
“First, we've got to have space.“ 

A spokesman for Tenzer said that the con- 
gressman and Nassau County Executive 
Nickerson had been discussing housing the 
federal court in a new State Supreme Court 
building in Mineola on a temporary basis. 
Nickerson could not be reached for comment 
and all the spokesman would say was that 
the county executive, an enthusiastic advo- 
cate of a U.S. court for Nassau, has been 
working on finding space somewhere. 

Nassau Administrative Judge Howard Ho- 
gan said that while the new courthouse is 
not really designed to accommodate a federal 
bench, he would have no objection to ar- 
ranging for space on a temporary basis. 


From the Long Island (N. V.) Press, Sept. 23, 
1967] 


U.S. Court on Lone ISLAND Wins Jupicia, OK 


A federal court for Long Island moved a 
step closer to reality yesterday when the 
U.S. Judicial Conference endorsed a bill di- 
recting that sessions of the Eastern District 
- Federal Court be held in Mineola. 

The federal court, which serves Brooklyn, 
Queens, Staten Island, Nassau and Suffolk 
Counties, now sits only in Brooklyn. The 
Judicial Conference will file its report with 
House Judiciary Chairman Emanuel Celler, 
on Monday. 

Rep. Herbert Tenzer, the Lawrence Demo- 
crat, who sponsored the bill earlier this 
year, said he was “confident” the House Ju- 

Committee would schedule hearings 
shortly on the proposal. - 

Citing recent discussions he said he had 
with Nassau County Executive Eugene H. 
Nickerson about the use of space in the new 
Supreme Court Building in Mineola for the 
sessions, Tenzer added: 

“I hope Congress will act quickly to bring 
needed relief to Long Island lawyers and 
clients who must travel to Brooklyn.” 

The Judicial Conference, chaired by Chief 
Justice Earl Warren, consists of the justices 
of the 11 federal circuits and one district fed- 
eral judge elected from each circuit. The con- 
ference specifically approved the Tenzer bill 
and rejected two other bills authorizing fed- 
eral court sessions in Huntington and Haup- 
pauge. 

Judge Joseph C. Zavatt of Woodmere, chief 
judge of the Federal Eastern District and 
Judge J. Edward Lumbard, representing the 
2nd Judicial Circuit, both recommended 
Mineola sessions to the Judicial Conference. 


Prior to the action by the Judicial Con- 
ference my bill was referred to Chief 
Judge Joseph C. Zavatt for consideration 
and was approved by him and by the 
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judges of the eastern district. Judge 
Zavatt in turn referred the bill to Chief 
Judge J. Edward Lumbard for considera- 
tion by the judges of the second judicial 
council which likewise reported the bill 
favorably to the Judicial Conference. 

The Judicial Conference not only ap- 
proved my bill, H.R. 8376, to authorize 
the holding of sessions of the eastern 
district court in Mineola, and sent its 
favorable report to the House Judiciary 
Committee, but it also specifically re- 
jected other bills which called for ses- 
sions in Suffolk County. 

Because of the increasing backlog of 
cases pending in Federal courts through- 
out the Nation and the inconvenience to 
attorneys and parties to litigation caused 
by traveling to the place for holding 
court many bills have been introduced 
in Congress to authorize additional places 
for court sessions. 

At the present time there are more 
than 100 bills pending in the House Ju- 
diciary Committee dealing with addi- 
tional sessions of Federal court. In order 
to screen these bills and establish pri- 
orities the committee and the Congress 
rely heavily on the Judicial Confernce. 

As an example, one such bill approved 
by Congress in 1966 dealt with addi- 
tional sessions of court for the Federal 
districts in California. The legislation 
had been pending before the House Ju- 
diciary Committee for 10 years but no 
action was taken until after the bill was 
1 by the Judicial Conference in 
1965. 

For that reason the recent Judicial 
Conference approval of legislation for 
court sessions at Mineola represents an 
important victory for the people of Long 
Island and paves the way for the Judi- 
ciary Committee and congressional ac- 
tion on H.R. 8376. 

In urging the Judiciary Committee to 
act favorably on H.R. 8376, I will con- 
centrate my concern and argument on 
the fact that the combined population of 
Nassau and Suffolk Counties—more than 
2.2 million—distinguishes the needs of 
Long Island attorneys and litigants from 
the admitted needs of the people who 
reside in the judicial districts covered 
by the other 100 bills pending before the 
committee. 

I am hopeful that Congress will act 
quickly to bring relief to the many 
lawyers and clients on Long Island who 
are now forced to travel to Brooklyn for 
court cases. 


The following Newsday editorial 
stresses the importance of considering 
my proposal on a long-range basis which 
would ultimately bring separate Federal 
court facilities to Nassau and Suffolk 
Counties: 

From Newsday, April 13, 1967] 
A COURT ror LONG ISLAND 

Several Long Island congressmen have in- 
troduced bills to relieve Nassau and Suffolk 
lawyers of much of the traveling involved 
in handling U.S. District Court cases. 

These cases now are heard only in down- 
town Brooklyn. The bills would have the 
federal court's Eastern District hold sessions 
on Long Island. The sponsors differ in the 
locations they recommend. These differences 
should not keep the Long Island congression- 
al delegation from unanimously supporting 
one bill. The measure sponsored by Rep. Her- 
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bert Tenzer (D-Lawrence) has the endorse- 
ment of top federal court jurists, and Tenzer 
is a member of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee. We urge the Long Island delegation 
to back this bill, which calis for sessions in 
Mineola. 

However, bringing Eastern District judges 
to Long Island should be regarded as only 
a temporary measure. Nassau and Suffolk 
now generate 36 per cent of the cases on the_ 
docket of the Eastern District, which also 
covers Brooklyn, Queens and Richmond, By 
the 1980s, 40 per cent of the district’s popu- 
lation will live on Long Island. The only 
satisfactory long-range solution is the crea- 
tion of a separate federal court district for 
Nassau and Suffolk. 


Of particular importance is the avail- 
ability of space for the court facilities in 
Mineola. I have held preliminary discus- 
sions with Nassau County executive Eu- 
gene H. Nickerson, who has offered to 
make available space in existing build- 
ings in Mineola. 

The Long Island delegation has voiced 
bipartisan support for the legislation, the 
Long Island daily newspapers have en- 
dorsed the legislation in editorials and 
the House Judiciary Committee Chair- 
man EMANUAL CELLER has pledged his 
full support for the bill. 


The legislative processes for this addi- 
tional session of Federal court in Mineola 
can be expedited by a strong showing of 
support from the people of Long Island— 
the bar associations, the attorneys, in- 
dustry, civil associations, and other in- 
terested groups. Such expressions should 
be directed to the chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee, Washington, D.C. 
20515. 

Through these means, I hope a vital 
and urgent need for the several million 
people residing in Long Island will be 
met. 


Pseudoinnovation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 2, 1967 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the Council for Basic Education Bulletin 
for September 1967 contains a discussion 
on the subject of changes in education. 
While welcoming the abandonment of 
old methods that have proven to be in- 
effective, the article cautions against 
change merely for the sake of change, 
and I include it in the Recorp at this 
point: 

PSEUDOINNOVATION 

The ritual word in American education 
this fall, as millions of children return to 
their classrooms, will be Innovation. Caught 
up in the current enthusiasm for change, 
and inspired by federal largesse, school offi- 
cials and school boards will be introducing 
computers and other electronic devices, ex- 
perimenting with team teaching, abolishing 
report «ards and bells between classes. They 
will be trying out the discovery“ method 
and non-graded schools and they will be 
building unorthodox school structures, The 
objective sometimes seems to be to make 
classrooms as unlike those of twenty years 
ago as possible—on the whole a worthy aim, 
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considering what many classrooms were like 
twenty years ago. 

With the spirit of change in American 
education CBE has.the greatest sympathy. 
As an organization which came into exist- 
ence to challenge the mediocrity and anti- 
intelectualism of public education, we 
naturally welcome willingness to experiment 
and to abandon old methods that have 
proven to be ineffective. (This does not 
mean, of course, that we think all change 
is good or of equal value.) We find such 
things as the new math, the new physics, 
Brunerian theories of learning, and language 
laboratories to be valuable developments 
when they are presented as helpful aids and 
not as infallible dogmas, We are even ready 
to consider wall-to-wall carpeting and win- 
dowless schools as long as we are not told 
they are part of the necessary revolution. 

In other words, we vote for innovation as 
long as it is not presented as divine inspira- 
tion or indisputable science. Before we ac- 
cept it, however, we want to be sure that it is 
innovation. that it does in fact represent 
genuine change. And this brings us to the 
point we wish to make as schools open for 
the new year: all is not innovation that 
goes by the name. Indeed, some things labeled 
innovation seem to us to be retrogressive. As 
one reads accounts of some current experi- 
ments one gets the impression that life-ad- 
justment education and progressive educa- 
tion are not entirely old, unhappy, far-off 
things but are very much a part of the cur- 
rent scene, Perhaps we can illustrate our 
point by describing two project reports which 
crossed our desk this past summer. 

The first of these is a pamphlet titled “The 
Cardozo Model School District: A Peach Tree 
Grows on T Street,” written by Mary Lela 
Sherburne and published by Education De- 
velopment Center, Inc., of Newton, Massa- 
chusetts, one of the country’s leading or- 
ganizations doing research on educational 
Innovation. It describes a project carried out 
in the Cardozo school district in Washing- 
ton, D.C., with the cooperation of EDC. In 
several places the pamphlet suggests that the 
District of Columbia public schools are hide- 
bound and unimaginative and that, by con- 
trast, the project under discussion demon- 
strates experimentation and innovation and 
brings new life to the inner-city schools, 

We must say that some of the things go- 
ing on in this project seem to us to be less 

_than revolutionary. The kids preserve peaches 
gathered from a tree near their school, and 
they cook a chicken, pick the meat from the 
bones, make chicken salad and reorganize 
the bones into a skeleton. (It is not ex- 
plained how a whole class cooks and makes 
salad with only one chicken to work with.) 
The kids also “watch a family grow when 
the class’s gerbils have babies” and they 
cover a sheet with vari-colored sand, imitat- 
ing a beach. As the pamphlet points out, 
the emphasis is on doing. (Does that have a 
familiar ring?) 

The pamphlet nowhere stresses the im- 
portance of reading; indeed, one gets the im- 
pression that a great deal of the activity and 
much of the curriculum material is designed 
to by-pass reading. The old progressive faith 
in “freedom” and “informality” is evident 
throughout the article. One wonders if these 
slum children do not now get too much free- 
dom and informality in their homes and 
community and might not benefit from a 
school program based on consistency, struc- 
ture, and a certain amount of formal ar- 
rangement. The old notion is revived that 
the school must duplicate “life situations,” 
although again many of the pupils might be 
relieved to break away from their life situa- 
tions. In a burst of visionary fervor, the 
pamphlet talks of making the school an all- 
encompassing “temple of experience,” a 
Learning-and-Working Condominfum for 
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both adults and children which would in- 
clude “supermarket libraries, tavern semi- 
nars, drop-in museums, pinball-gallery les- 
son centers and street-corner lectures.” 

The author points out that the Smith- 
sonian and the National Gallery of Art are 
only minutes away from the Cardozo district 
but then states, rather incongruously: “This 
richness cannot enter lives limited by de- 
privation.” Why not? Isn’t it the task of the 
school to remove deprivation by teaching 
slum children to read and by introducing 
them to things that may be beyond their 
present ken? This Cordozo experiment, like 
so much so-called innovation in slum edu- 
cation, contains echoes of an earlier day in 
education. Somehow it recalls the motion of 
the life-adjusters of a few years ago that 
education in the true sense is a luxury for 
a minority and that the teacher's task is to 
find a substitute for the majority, who can- 
not take the real thing. 


Further proof that the siren song of inno- 
vation often turns out to be an old refrain, 
is contained in a report titled Teacher De- 
velopment Center and Demonstration School, 
which describes an experiment proposed for 
the Rockford, Illinois, public schools. This 
demonstration center and school for teacher 
trainees is to be financed by a three-year 
grant totaling $506,729, which sum will come 
from the Office of Education, and, inci- 
dentally, from your pocket and ours. We 
wish we could be assured that we will get 
something new for our money, but one is 
discouraged after reading the proposal. It is, 
to begin with, fat with jargon: there will be 
“pivot teachers” and “factor principals,” op- 
erating in a “pace-setter school” under a 
satellite system,” and the trainees will be 
exposed to “sensitivity training“ and “cre- 
ative thinking” in “reality oriented" class- 
rooms and will be required to make “seren- 
dipity“ reports daily. (In these reports the 
teacher will be expected to “describe in ten 
words or less the most significant happening 
in your work with children yesterday.“) 

Poking through such verbiage the reader 
falls to discover anything that is really new. 
The child will be expected to “live democ- 
racy” in the classroom; traditional grading 
will eventually be abolished; report cards 
will become “skill-concepts progress charts”; 
each child will be required to evaluate his 
Own progress; “problem-solving” will be 
stressed. Whatever you think of such ideas 
they cannot be said to represent progress. 
They are a repetition of yesterday's slogans, 
clichés dictated by the ghost of William 
Heard Kilpatrick. 

The two projects described are not, unfor- 
tunately, atypical. The desire to get on the 
innovation bandwagon and the awareness 


of schoolmen and school boards that foun- 


dation and government money goes to the 
man with the gimmick have spawned scores 
of pseudo-innovations. CBE agrees that 
American schools do indeed need to be 
changed but let the changes be truly inno- 
vative, not old, worn-out ideas dressed up 
in glamorous public relations prose, 

To change to a note of positive suggestion, 
we would like to see some widespread inno- 
vations in two areas, that of reading instruc- 
tion and teacher training. Some interesting 
reforms are already taking place, but for the 
most part children are taught (or non- 
taught) how to read, and teachers are 
trained, much as as they have been for the 
past thirty-five years. 

A superintendent in a large-city school 
system recently said this in private: “We 
have increased three-fold our remedial staff 
of reading specialists, speech terapists, and 
psychologists. Our reading scores continue to 
go down. Why?” In our view reading will not 
improve simply by adding more money and 
more personnel without at the same time 
effecting some changes in method and view- 
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point. Reading is not going to improve, as 
some innovators seem to think, by putting 
look-and-say on computers. And the quality 
of teachers is not going to improve without 
radical departures from current philosophy 
and current practice In teachers’ colleges. (It 
is significant that many of the current in- 
novators demonstrate their lack of faith in 
today’s teachers by trying to produce 
“teacher-proof” materials.) 

Too many present innovations are fluff and 
gimmickry not caiculated to produce any 
fundamental changes. If at the lower level we 
can make children literate and then provide 
them throughout their school years with 
liberally educated and imaginative teachers, 
we will have succeeded in making some gen- 
uine innovations. School administrators and 
school boards are deluding themselves if they 
think any innovations will succeed that are 
not built on such foundations, 


Cheers for Libertad, and Jefferson Junlor 
High School, Mount Lebanon, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 4, 1967 X 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a real pleasure to include in 
the ConGRESSIONAL Recorp for the U.S. 
Congress and the American people, the 
excellent success of the “School to School 
Project” under the U.S. Peace Corps. 
This school to school project has been 
accomplished by the fine dedicated 
students and faculty of Jefferson Junior 
High School of Mount Lebanon Town- 
ship near Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The students by many activities over 
many months have raised and con- 
tributed $1,000 for this program, and by 
their vote chose the country, town, and 
school to receive this direct and heart- 
warming U.S. aid. 

Today, a new school is built and op- 
erating in Libertad, Bogo, island of 
Cebu, Philippines. 

It has been the cooperation of the Jef- 
ferson Junior High School students, the 
U.S. Peace Corps, the local government 
officials in Libertad, and the parents of 
the children, and the citizens of Libertad, 
that has made possible this bright new™ 
school for the education, progress, and 
prosperity of these young people. 

I submit the good letter of the Mount 
Lebanon School District, as well as the 
statement on the Libertad, “school to 
school” project. ; 

‘I am also including the letter of Di- 
rector Jack Vaughan of the U.S. Peace 
Corps that gives the progress of the ex- 
cellent “school to school” programs, 
under the U.S. Peace Corps: 

Mount LEBANON SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., September 29, 1967. 
Congressman JAMES G. FULTON, 
New Federal Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FuLrron: Speaking for 
the faculty, administration and the students 
of Jefferson Junior High School, I would like 
to say how honored and pleased we are that 
you are going to mention our Peace Corps 
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“School to School” project in the Congres- 
sional Records. 
Your personal interest In the students of 
our school is sincerely appreciated. 
Sincerely yours, 
JUANITA MCDOWELL, 
Activities Director. 


School To SCHOOL PROJECT 


The Schoo] to School is a major interna- 
tional self-help program in which the Peace 
Corps makes it possible for a school in the 
United States to sponsor the building of a 
school overseas. The schools are erected in a 
rural or slum area in developing countries 
where an extremely high illiteracy rate is the 
rule. The combined efforts result in the con- 
struction, under the Peace Corps’ super- 
vision, of small schools, the counterpart of 
our grandparents’ Little Red Schoolhouse. 
The total cost to the American partner 
school is $1000. for materials. 

The participating U.S. school benefits in 
many ways. Besides providing an outlet for 
the natural idealism of American students, 
the program also makes the study of lan- 

„ social studies, and international re- 
lations much more meaningful and interest- 
ing. It does this through the letters, pic- 
tures, and local artifacts forwarded to the 
U.S. sponsor schoo] by the students, teach- 
ers, and Peace Corps volunteers living in the 
community constructing the school, 

The Student Council of Jefferson Junior 
High School, Moffet Street, Mt. Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania was asked to participate in this 
program in October, 1966. The Council, con- 
sisting of forty six members from the sev- 
enth, eighth, and ninth grades, presented to 
the nine hundred members of the student 
body the idea and the need for such a pro- 
gram. The enthusiastic acceptance of this 

undertaking to raise a thousand dollars, 

which was the sole responsibility of the stu- 
dents, was reflected in the manner in which 
the money was raised. Candy sales were held 
after school each day, a school dance each 
month, a student-faculty basketball game, 
and the individual homeroom drive where 
each student was willing to accept his own 
responsibility for the project by making a 
contribution. The students’ final involve- 
ment was voting for the country in which 
they wished to have the school built. 

This project was successfully completed 
on April 10, 1967, when, in an assembly pro- 
gram, Congressman James G. Fulton ac- 
cepted the money in behalf of the Peace 
Corps. Today our school is completed in 
Libertad, Bogo, Cebu, Philippines. The fac- 
ulty and the administration are extremely 
proud of the students of Jefferson Junior 
High School for accepting the responsibility 
of a project of this magnitude and are pleased 
to display the Certificate of Merit sent to us 
by the Peace Corps. 

Executive Officers of the Student Council 
for the 1966-67 School Year: Larry McKeith- 
an, Doug Seay, Dan Schaeffer, Bob Paterson, 
Jackie Cohen, Joette Staley, Nancy Lascheid, 
Barbara Liu. 


Director of Student Activities: Juanita 
McDowell. 


Principal of Jefferson Junior High School: 
Dr. Martin Nicklas, 


PEACE Corps, 
Washington, October 4, 1967. 
Hon. James G. FULTON, 
House of Representatives j 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FuLTON: Enclosed is a 
statement on the progress of Libertad Ele- 
mentary School in the Philippines, the school 
whose reconstruction was made possible by 
the generous gift of Jefferson Junior High 
School in Pittsburgh which you presented the 
Peace Corps several months ago. 

I think the School Partnership Program is 
one of the Peace Corps’ proudest achieve- 
ments. It began in 1964 as a major interna- 
tional self-help program. Under this program 
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it is possible for a United States school to 
sponsor the building of a school overseas. 
The American school raises approximately 
$1,000-$1,500, the amount estimated as nec- 
essary for the purchase of construction mate- 
rials in most cases. 

To date more than $500,000 has been raised 
by more than 500 schools in the United States 
to help build schools in 38 other countries. 
We are proud of these figures. But figures 
are only a small part of the story, In many 
schools geography has new meaning for the 
students; they now know where Ghana is, 
where Tanzania is, where Peru is, They are 
involved with people in another coun- 
try, and they feel they are doing something 
really worthwhile. Most important, in this 
age of tension when communication is so 
vital, they are exchanging letters and ideas, 
building foundations of understanding; peo- 
ple overseas are sceing the power of American 
ideals at work. 

A typical letter of thanks was received 
from the headmaster of a school in India 
which had been sponsored by a school in the 
United States. It said in part: 

The people are surprised to know and 
hear that the donation has come to their 
place as a great boon for this noble pur- 
pose. The people of this place are expressing 
their joy and remember for ever with grati- 
tude for the good action of your people. This 
place had no school building, The school 
children were housed in a small room. The 
resources for constructing a school building 
was gloomy. A proper school building was a 
dire necessity, but we were helpless though 
we had thought of for several times we could 
not possess a building. Now, our children are 
really lucky that a school building will come 
up soon on account of your philanthropic 
action. The fortune has come to our doors. 

Yes, we are proud of this program, and we 
are grateful to the fine students of Jefferson 
Junior High School and to the students 
throughout the United States who are par- 
ticipating in this program. They have reason 
to be proud of themselves for they are doing 
their part in making this world a better 
place in which to live. 

I would like to add that I am especially 
appreciative of your interest and all you 
have done in helping the program and bring- 
ing it to the attention of your colleagues. 

With warm regards and best wishes, 

Cordially, 
JACK VAUGHN, 
Director, U.S. Peace Corps. 


STATEMENT OF U.S. PEACE Corps ON PROGRESS 
OF LIBERTAD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

A typhoon in May of 1966 had virtually 
destroyed the classroom building of the 
Libertad Elementary School, Barrio Bogo, 
Cebu Island in the Philippines. The bullding 
was in a very frail condilton. The barrio was 
well organized and community interest in 
building new classrooms was high, but the 
problem was lack of resources. Miss Pauline 
O'Dell, the Peace Corps Volunteer who was 
working in the barrio, described the situation. 

“The interest in the community for devel- 
opment is high but the economic conditions 
are very low. It is one of the few communities 
without one ‘wealthy’ family. All are small- 
scale farmers, Many families here earn about 
$200 a year. This school could be greatly 
helped by some American school.” 

Mrs. Felisa L. Velasco, a member of the 
barrio council, said: 

“We, teachers and parents, find ways and 
means to construct a building worthy of call- 
ing a classroom. Our present building is just 
a nipa shack. With the destruction brought 
about by the typhoons, our building is no 
longer in good shape. So we brought the 
problem to the parents. Due to the economic 
condiiton of the place, we can’t raise the 
needed amount for the building.” 

Thus, the $1,000 contribution which Rep- 
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resentative James Fulton presented to the 
Peace Corps from Jefferson Junior High 
School in Pittsburgh was paired with the 
need of this community in the Philippine 
Islands for a new school. In less than three 
months, 75% of the construction of the new 
Libertad Elementary School had been com- 
pleted which is proof of the enthusiasm of 
the townspeople for the project, of their 
need for the school, and of their gratitude 
to Jefferson Junior High School for their gift. 

By putting schools in contact with each 
other, the Peace Corps School Partnership 
Program is helping to build bonds of under- 
standing and friendship between students in 
the United States and overseas. Students in 
more than 500 schools in 42 States have col- 
lected more than $500,000 to build new 
schools in 38 countries around the world. 
And there are many more schools, waiting 
and needing to be built. 


. 


The Institute for the Advancement of 
Criminal Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 4, 1967 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, most 
Americans are rightfully concerned 
about the problem of crime in our so- 
ciety today, and many have devoted 
much serious thinking to methods 
which might help resolve this grave sit- 
uation which confronts us. 

In a unique approach to this problem 
a group of dedicated New York citizens, 
including the Honorable Thomas- J. 
Mackell, district attorney of Queens 
County, organized the Institute for the 
Advancement of Criminal Justice— 
IACJ. This nonprofit organization was 
recently chartered by the regents of the 
University of the State of New York, and 
is supported entirely by contributions. I 
commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues an interesting article by Mr. 
Mackell, outlining the goals and activi- 
ties of the institute, which appeared in 
the May-June issue of the National Dis- 
trict Attorneys Association Journal. 

Mr. Mackell makes some provocative 
observations on the roles played by 
prosecutors and administrators in our 
system of criminal justice, and highlights 
the pressing need for a model district 
attorney’s office. The training seminars, 
outlined in the article, refleet imagina- 
tive and promising efforts which can be 
useful to all those directly concerned 
with criminal justice. 


I insert the article in the Recorp for 
perusal by the Members and other read- 
perusal by the Members and other 
readers: 

THe MAKING or A MODEL DISTRICT ATroRNEY 
(By Thomas J. Mackell, chairman, board of 
trustees, Institute for the Advancement 
of Criminal Justice; District Attorney, 

Queens County) 

The upswing of crime in our free society 
cries out for the blishment of minimum 
standards for the office of prosecutor. Cer- 
tainly this nation has the ingenuity and 
resources to establish at least one model dis- 
trict attorney's office that can be emulated 
by three thousand other localities. 
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Criminal law and procedure have one 
striking and unique characteristic that is 
virtually unparalleled in other fields of law 
and is rarely subjected to the kind of in- 
tensive analysis that ite importance merits. 

I refer to the vast and virtually unreview- 
able discretion vested in prosecutors to ini- 
tiate, terminate and compromise prosecu- 
tions. 

Today the exercise of this discretion has 
been impaired and American criminal jus- 
tice suffers by the shortage of trained and 
experienced prosecuting attorneys. 

The law schools are not meeting the de- 
mand. There is little to indicate that the 
problem painted by the late Dean Roscoe 
Pound years ago has changed. He said: 

“Raising up of a body of lawyers, who are 
to be advocates, prosecutors and judges, with 
no thorough training in criminal law, is 
nothing short of a threat to the adminis- 
tration of justice. IBloth the criminal 
law and the administration of justice in 
criminal cases in the United States suffer 
from a growing neglect of teaching and study 
of criminal law in our law schools.” 

There are other factors, in addition to 
shortage of trained staff, which adversely 
affects the exercise of discretion. Some, for 
example, are: Congestion of trial court chl- 
endars; the strength and weaknesses of the 
proof of the charge; mitigating circum- 
stances; the burden of jury service on the 
community; and finally, but not least im- 
portant, the prosecutor’s preference for a 
record of numerous convictions and few ac- 
quitais. 

The vast discretion to permit an accused 
to "cop a plea” is today exercised by district 
attorneys in 3,130 American counties and 
parishes. They must be doing something 
wrong. Ninety-five (95%) percent of the 
serious criminal cases are disposed of by 
pleas of guilty! These pleas are accepted from 
defendants whose character and potential for 
reformation are virtually unknown at the 
time the plea is entered. It is little wonder a 
study disclosed that forty-eight (48%) per- 
cent of 7,000 offenders were found to have 
come once again into confilct with the law, 
just two years after the disposition of their 
cases. 

Today, prescribed courses in American law 
schools devote only two to six hours to 
criminal law and procedure from a total 
curriculum of approximately seventy-six 
hours. 

I have examined the sixteen collections of 
printed materials used in most of the re- 
quired courses in criminal law, Only one 
of these basic books gives respectful recog- 
nition to the tremendous statutory ingredi- 
ent in criminal law and procedure—tre- 
mendous compared with the statutory in- 
gredient in areas on the civil side of the law 
school curriculum. à 

With few exceptions, the casebooks hardly 
notice the vast role of administrative discre- 
tion, the greater preciseness of concept, the 
involved relationship with the social sciences, 
and the moral significance of criminal law. 

The unrealistic approach of the casebooks 
is rarely offset by the background of the in- 
structors who teach courses in criminal law. 
Few of the professors included in a catalogue 
of American law teachers list any personal 
Practical experience with criminal law or 
criminals. 

In my judgment, there Is no substitute for 
practical experience in giving one a feel“ 
for the vast im of discretion’ at 
various levels of the administration of 
criminal justice, 

In no Other field of law are the stakes so 
high as in the criminal law arena: Indelible 
infamy and the loss, not merely of prop- 
erty (as in civil law), but of liberty and 
even life itself. 

How can the challenge of crime be met? 


One solid way is through research and the 
use and testing of that research under actual 
law enforcement conditions. 
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Recently, the Regents of the University 
of the State of New York chartered an edu- 
cational corporation known as the Institute 
for the Advancement of Criminal Justice. 

The IACJ is not just another research 
group competing for grants. 

The IACJ is unique. It is my intention to 
“fleld-test” the new procedures, techniques 
and requirements suggested by the Institute 
in the District Attorney's office in Queens 
County, a New York metropolitan county 
with a population of close to two million 
people. The projects tested and proven true 
and helpful under actual working condi- 
tions will be retained for building a model 
D. As office. 

Since receiving its charter less than six 
months ago, IACJ has either planned, un- 
dertaken or completed the following 
projects: 

(1) A Law Student Intern Program, This 
program was developed for senior law stu- 
dents and contemplates an enrollment of 
forty (40) students drawn from the law 
schools within New York City. Selections of 
students will be made by a panel 
of the Presiding Justice of the Appellate Di- 
vision, the District Attorney, the Deans of 
Law Schools and the Director of the Insti- 
tute. Students will be assigned to the Com- 
plaint, Appeals, Trial and Youth Bureaus 
under the immediate supervision of an As- 
sistant District Attorney and with general 
supervision being provided by the Institute's 
professors. 

(2) A Seminar at Syracuse Law School. 
On May 20th last, a four (4) hour seminar 
was held at Syracuse Law School in coop- 
eration with the District Attorney of Onon- 
daga County on “The Impact of the Federal 
Constitution on Local Prosecution” for up- 
state prosecutors, judges and law enforce- 
ment officials, - 

(3) A Model Court Order. In cooperation 
with the District Attorney’s office of Queens 
County, a model court order with supporting 
affidavit have been constructed to meet the 
demands of Berger v. New York, 87 S. Cr. 
1873 (decided June 12, 1967). 

(4) Centralized Booking, This project was 
inspired by Presiding Justice George J. Bel- 
dock of New York State’s Second Judicial 
Department that embraces a population of 
almost ten (10) million in ten (10) counties. 
The project involves the taking of a pris- 
oner direct to the Courthouse. There he is 
“booked”, his fingerprints and photographs 
checked by facsimile relay to the State Cap- 
ital, assigned counsel, if indigent, and given 
a preliminary hearing. The process 
will be completed within a few hours, and 
replace a cumbersome procedure that some- 
times lasted for several days. 

(5) A June Seminar in Queens County. 
To meet the demand for knowledge about 
the new State Penal Law which became ef- 
fective on September 1, 1967, a series of sem- 
inars was given on successive Saturdays in 
June by one of the Institute's trustees, a 
member of St. John’s University’s faculty, 
Professor Bernard E. Gegan. These seminars 
were attended by over four hundred (400) 
lawyers including judges from all courts 
with the bulk coming from the prosecutorial 
staffs throughout metropolitan New York. 

(6) A Tandem Study of an Urban and 
Rural District Attorney's Office. This study 
contemplates an in-depth study of the func- 
tioning of the D.A.'s office In Queens and 
Onondaga County with the view of estab- 
lishing standards. 

(7) An Interservice Training Program for 
Metropolitan Prosecutors. This program 
would cover approximately 167 prosecutors. 
It contemplates an intensive training period 
of 30 hours covering recent constitutional 
developments, sociology and sentencing, New 
York State's new Penal Law, evidence, trial 
techniques, and the rights and responsibili- 
ties of the press, prosecutors, and defendant. 
Outstanding instructional talent will be 
drawn from law schools, universities, judi- 
ciary, legal profession and business worid. 
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Thus, the foregoing clearly illustrates the 
bent of IACJ. Obviously, it will be more than 
“academic.” There will be continuous inter- 
action between the official state machinery 
of criminal law, on the one hand, and the 
liberal arts and postgraduate university dis- 
ciplines in the fields of anthropology, 
criminology, law, psychiatry, sociology and 
psychology, on the other. 

To insure this interaction, the Institute 
counts among its officers: 

Frederick J. Ludwig, Vice-Chairman, Board 
of Trustees, Chief Assistant District At- 
torney, Queens, Professor of Law; 

Arthur F. X. Henriksen, Director-Secretary, 
New York City lawyer; 

Joseph P. McMurray, Finance Committee 
Chairman, President, Queens College, City 
University of New York; 

Daniel Gutman, Law Intern Chairman, 
Dean, New York Law School; 

Joseph P. Fitzpatrick, S.J., Research Chair- 
man, Chairman, Sociology Department, Ford- 
ham University 

The time for, meaningful training is at 
hand. 


No Place for Drones 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE R. KORNEGAY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 4, 1967 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently, the Greensboro Times, a weekly 
newspaper in my hometown, published a 
timely and cogent editorial that I think 
deserves the attention of this body and 
those who read the (CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The Times, published and edited by 
my good friends Ross and Pat Strange, 
performs a distinct service to its readers. 
The following editorial is another ex- 
ample of the Times’ devotion to good 
journalism: 

No PLACE FOR DRONES 155 

The peril of a drone society subsidized by 
productive, taxpaying citizens, is a peril the 
Congress and the people always should bear 
in mind. 

Happily, U.S. Rep, Wilbur D. Mills (D-Ark.) 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, is both aware of the peril and 
outspoken in warning the public about it. 

Opening the debate in the House August 
17 on a proposed increase in social security 
benefits, Congressman Mills strongly de- 
fended his committee's plan to tighten reg- 
ulations on federal financial assistance to 
programs for aiding parents with dependent 
children, 

“The American people,” he declared, “want 
us to be certain that money is spent under 
this legislation to promote the public well- 
being. Is it tn the public interest for welfare 
to become a way of life?” 

Many Americans may not realize that wel- 
fare is a way of life to one element in our 
population. Rep. Mills pointed out that “we 
are caring for the third consecutive genera- 
tion" of reliefers. Obviously, this kind of de- 
pendence has to be stopped. 

In an effort to curb soch welfare careerism, 
Congressman Mills“ committee wants the 
states to meet certain requirements by creat- 
ing work and training programs so that un- 
employed parents must submit to a test of 
their abliity to hold down a job. ' 

If the Congress does not start requiring 
welfare recipients to take available jobs, pub- 
lic resentment is bound to mushroom. As 
Rep. Mills expressed it, “Some day there is 
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going to be a revolution or a riot if the tax- 
payers can ever get organized. If ever I heard 
a good argument about a tax increase it is 
that giveaway programs be pared to the 
bone.“ 


Congressman Mills“ comments are refresh- 
ing and timely, especially in view of the out- 
pouring of liberal demands for additional 
welfare programs for residents of urban 
“ghettos.” The liberal rhetoric is interesting 
and revealing. It is full of insistence on 
government's obligation to create jobs for 
riotous slum-dwellers, but there is no men- 
tion of the so-called “disadvantaged” cit- 
izen’s duty to take a job when it is offered. 

People who have followed development of 
the government anti-poverty programs are 
aware of the fact that these federal projects 
often are involved in training people with a 
powerful disinclination to work. It fre- 
quently happens that the recipient of gov- 
ernment aid gets off one program only to 
ask to be placed on another program. For 
many of them, a job is the last thing they 
want. 

Actually, much of the talk about a job 
shortage is sheer nonsense. The classified 
advertising pages of American newspapers 
contain numerable job descriptions. Yet 
many of those who are loitering on street 
corners in the mornings and evenings aren't 
interested in these employment opportuni- 
ties, They are the people U.S. Sen, Byrd of 
West Virginia recently described as being 
unwilling to “hit a lick at a snake.” 

Yet if Big Government is to give handouts 
to some citizens, those citizens should be 
required to take whatever employment is 
available, They shouldn't be allowed to wait 
around for the job that involves the bare 
minimum of effort. 

In Western Europe, migrants from Greece, 
Spain, Portugal, Italy and other compara- 
tively poor countries travel to the industrial 
cities of Germany and France to seek em- 
ployment. They take what is available, which 
generally is hard, heavy work. They don't 
complain, however, or say that the host 
countries have a social obligation to put an 
economic cushion under them. 

Unfortunately, this attitude does not pre- 
vail among the migrants to American cities. 
Sociologists, politically-minded preachers 
and liberal editors have spent more than a 
decade telling these migrants that Society 
owes them a living. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the United States has a new 
class of idlers, who believe that idleness at 
public expense is a civil right. 

Co! and the taxpaying public will 
have to work overtime and talk tough to 
get this notion out of the minds of the 
would-be drones. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES. —The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recor, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan, 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. Sams; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dis- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) i 
Pursuant to the foregoing statute and In 

order to provide for the prompt publication 
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and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily. Record. The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily RECORD as follows; the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Dally Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Record shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7h-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6½%- point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary, 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock pm, in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress, Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Record style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish jn the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that tlme: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
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one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed, This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress. may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b), Makeup of the Appendix — The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses, 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions, When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11, Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. Forthe 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed In two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shallapply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


Foreign Aid: Annual Doomsaying 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 5, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Foreign Aid: Annual 
Doomsaying,” published in the Norfolk, 
Va., Ledger-Star of Tuesday, October 3, 
1967. The editor of the Ledger-Star is 
William H. Fitzpatrick, a winner of the 
Pulitzer Prize. Mr. Fitzpatrick is one of 
the Nation’s ablest editors. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FOREIGN Am: ANNUAL DOOMSAYING 

No one ought to be the least bit surprised 
that administration spokesmen are saying 
that to trim back foreign aid will be terrible. 
It happens every year that Congress sharpens 
the pruning hook. 

But this year the administration may well 
have gone too far; certainly farther than it 
has ever gone before in its doomsaying. For 
not only is it claiming that restrictions on 
Overseas arms sales would wreck Nato and 
Place all our allies in military disarray, it 
is even saying that we might have to remove 
all our troops from Great Britain. 

What the British think of that, we don't 
know; but doubtless they would rather have 
us Americans there than not to have us; after 
all, many's the queen's that turns 
over with the American dollar, whether it 
ends up in the pub or in Threadneedle Street. 

How will all the predicted calamities come 
about? Why, says the white paper jointly 
issued by the State Department and the De- 
partment of Defense, it will come about if 
Congress insists on accepting restrictive for- 
eign trading amendments—such as Senator 
Byrd that ban Export-Import Bank fi- 
nancing of trade with any country that does 
business with North Vietnam. The very idea 
strikes Washington as terribly unfair: 

“The United States could not sell to, or 
buy from, the United Kingdom any military 
equipment or services because some Hong 
Kong-based, Communist-controlled ships 
fiy the British fiag and go to North Vietnam 


So only Hong Kong-based ships that are 
Communist-controlled go to North Vietnam 
flying the British flag? Well, the language 
sounds as though Whitehall has told Wash- 
ington it thoroughly disapproves of these 
rascally captains, and that, if it only could, 
Whitehall would put a stop to this trade. 

Well, if the British want to stop the Com- 
munist-controlled ships from going to North 
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During 1966, a total of 50 ships flying the 
British flag went into North Vietnamese 
harbors. 

During the first eight months of 1967, a 
total of 41 ships flying the British flag went 
into North Vietnamese harbors. 

Do the State and Defense Departments 
actually mean to say that all these ships are 
controlled by Communists? 

Well, we hope the Senate and House will 
not be taken in by a white paper that is 
nothing but a whitewash. For if the British 
want to stop this trade with North Vietnam 
of ships fiying the British flag, there are 
ways to do it. One we can think of right 
offhand is to withdraw their charters. An- 
other is a full-blown debate in Commons on 
whether trade with North Vietnam is valu- 
able enough to permit the blowing sky-high 
of Nato and the withdrawal of all U.S. troops 
from the United Kingdom and etc. etc. etc. 


False Representations By Mail 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, October 4, 1967 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 1411) to amend 
title 39, United States Code, with respect to 
the use of the mails to obtain money or 
property under false representations, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this measure which will 
strengthen the hand of the Post Office 
Department in its efforts to protect the 
consumer from fraudulent merchandis- 
ing schemes which operate through the 
mails. I am hopeful that this legislation, 
which has been before the Congress since 
1960, will be favorably acted upon by both 
the House and the Senate and signed by 
the President in the very near future. 

The public is bilked of untold millions 
of dollars every year by an array of mail 
fraud schemes which staggers the 
imagination. This situation is particu- 
larly alarming because a large proportion 
of the victims of these vicious schemes 
are the aged, the blind, and the infirm. 
Even before being victimized by these 
frauds, the majority of these innocent 
people were in dire economic circum- 
stances, Only last week I attended a 
meeting of the Task Force on the Aging 
which considered this most pressing 
problem of our senior citizens. 

The committee report documents 
many of the more common schemes that 
have netted their perpetrators many mil- 
lions of dollars. In recent days all of us 
have also read in the Washington Post 
of the several exceptionally cruel frauds 
which have operated here in the District 
of Columbia. In my own State of New 
York the attorney general, Louis Lefko- 
witz, has been exceptionally diligent and 


effective in his efforts to prevent fraudu- 
lent merchandising schemes, but he has 
found it most difficult to combat those 
frauds which operate through the mails. 
By increasing the effectiveness of the 
Post Office Department in the area this 
bill will do much to relieve the enforce- 
ment problems which presently confront 
State and local law officers. 

Real estate and home improvement 
schemes have traditionally been among 
the most prevalent swindles, probably 
because they present the best opportu- 
nity to defraud people of very large sums 
of money. The victims of such schemes 
are frequently the aged and infirm 
who are confined to their homes. Thus 
they are particularly vulnerable to the 
unscrupulous salesmen who seek to ex- 
ploit their understandable desires for 
improved living conditions. 

These homeowners are typically 
charged exorbitant prices, bled by ex- 
cessive interest rates and financing 
charges, and many have even unwittingly 
signed second mortgages on their homes. 
Unfortunately, it will be impossible for 
most of these people to recover any of 
the money they have lost to “fast-buck” 
operators, for most of these criminals 
have closed shop and moved to another 
town in search of new victims. 

To effectively protect the consumer we 
must prevent him from surrendering any 
money to these fraudulent merchan- 
disers. The civil postal fraud statute has 
long sought to achieve this purpose by 
permitting the Postmaster General, after 
a thorough investigation which is con- 
ducted in compliance with the require- 
ments of the Administrative Procedure 
Act, to order that all mail addressed to 
the fraudulent merchandiser and con- 
taining remittances to him be returned 
to the sender. 

As presently written, however, this 
statute limits the invocation of this pro- 
cedure to those circumstances where the 
Post Office can prove not only that the 
merchandiser’s solicitations are . both 
material and false but also that they 
were falsified with the intent to commit 
fraud. This last requirement has made 
the protection of the consumer most 
difficult. 

The bill we have before us today would 
amend the postal fraud statute by elimi- 
nating this last requirement. I emphasize 
that in evaluating the wisdom of this 
measure we should keep in mind that we 
are dealing here with only a civil action: 
this law does not impose any criminal 
penalties on the merchandiser. Further, 
the Administrative Procedure Act will 
continue to apply with full force to any 
proceedings in which he is involved. I 
therefore believe that we are not eroding 
constitutional rights of the merchan- 
diser. k 

This bill is supported by most orga 
nizations representing the legitimate 
merchandisers in those types of busi- 
nesses which are most frequently pene- 
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trated by fraudulent operators. For ex- 
ample, the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, which represents 88,000 
of the real estate firms in this Nation, 
has endorsed this legislation, The ethics 
and business practices of the vast major- 
ity of real estate agents in this country 
are completely above reproach. Realtors, 
more than any other group of business- 
men, realize the incredible damage that 
a limited number of fraudulent operators 
can do the stature of an industry as well 
as the victims of their fraud. 

I urge my colleagues to again join with 
me in supporting this much ed leg- 
islation which was previously approved 
by the House in the 89th Congress. 


Houston Celebrates Beginning of Andre 
Previn’s Reign as Conductor of Sym- 


phony 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 5, 1967 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Monday, October 2, marked an historic 
event in Houston, Tex. On that evening, 
conductor Andre Previn led the Houston 
Symphony Orchestra in its first perform- 
ance under his direction in that city. 

It is a tribute to Mr. Previn, and to 
the city of Houston as well, that this 
excellent performance should mark the 
beginning of his reign as head conductor. 
In a review of this concert, Washington 
Post correspondent Carl Cunningham 
remarked in the October 5 Post that Mr. 
Previn’s “first concert won him a stand- 
ing ovation from a near-capacity au- 
5 in Jones Hall. He well deserved 

This exciting beginning of a new 
musical season, and the choice of Andre 
Previn as Houston’s symphony con- 
ductor, are indicative of the growing im- 
portance of the arts in Texas. In art, as 
in most things, Texas has a tradition of 
the unique which must be upheld. And 
from reports that I have of Mr. Previn's 
promising beginnings, Texas stands well 
on the way to having a whole new record 
of achievement and excellence to uphold. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the review “Houston Ovation 
Welcomes Previn,” from the Washington 
Post, of October 5, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HOUSTON OVATION WELCOME PREVIN 
(By Carl Cunningham) 
“Guadeamus Igitur,” chimed that nameless 


medieval scholar as he long ago lifted his mug 


to wash down the last of his Latin lesson. 

That same spirit of stately mirth echoed 
gaily throughout Jones Hall this week as An- 
dre Previn signaled the Houston Symphony 
-brass to intone the famous old university 
song at the climax of Brahms’ Academic Fes- 
tival overture. 

And with good reason, too. For, like the 
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most diligent of scholars, the orchestra and 
its newly appointed conductor-in-chief had 
spent more than a week preparing the sea- 
son's opening program, laying it to audiences 
in six outlying Texas communities before 
they brought it into the hall here on Mon- 
day. Not surprisingly, the orchestra was in 
its finest fettle, exuding an air of triumphant 
festivity throughout the evening. 

As successor to Sir John Barbirolli (actual~ 
ly, he is coconductor, sharing the podium 
with Barbirolli during these first two sea- 
sons), Previn selected a program that was 
entirely fitting to the occasion and his exten- 
sive preparation gave the audience a chance 
to assess the ability of their new conductor 
at his very best. 

In scheduling William Schuman’s Third 
Symphony, Previn saw to it that Jones Hall 
finally got a proper dedication as an Amer- 
ican concert auditorium one long year after 
its original opening. Modern American music 
has been noticeably absent from Barbirolli's 
program. And with the Fifth Symphony of 
Beethoven to conclude the program, Previn 
demonstrated his ability to Invest an old war- 
horse with some youthful involvement, yet 
keep it from galloping beyond the bounds 
of good taste, 

The Schuman Symphony was a special tri- 
umph for the orchestra. Although it is a 
work of moderate difficulty and fairly regu- 
lar meter, its thick polyphony and jabbing 
rhythms present certain difficulties and the 
orchestra surmounted these with uncom- 
mon brilliance. The brass section, which has 
always been the orchestra's weakest link, was 
especially alert in matters of attack and in- 
tonation and provided the audience many 
an exciting musical display. 

The precision and orchestral discipline 
that so thoroughly fascinated the ear dur- 
ing the concert’s opening half gave way to 
some excesses during the Beethoven. The 
horns had their strident moments during the 
exposition of its first movement and the 
trumpet momentarily predominated over the 
strings at the recapitulation. And Previn's 
jabbing cues occasionally produced some- 
thing less than total unanimity at certain 
crucia] points in the work. 

However, he also produced some breath- 
taking moments during the slow movement, 
startling clarity in the bucolic bass theme of 
the trio and an over-all performance that 
was well concelved and tight-reined without 
being excessively. hurried, 

To an audience accustomed to Barbirolli's 
leisurely tempos, Previn's were undeniably 
taut. But this was a relief. His orchestra 
sound is also leaner than Barbirolli's, but 
this concert evoked moments of radiance 
that should become more shimmering as his 
years lengthen on the podium. 

Above all, there was a sense of dynamic 
profile and musical assurance to this entire 
evening that had often been missing in his 
guest appearances last season. Gradations in 
volume may have had a well-practiced air, 
but they also had a purposeful intent and 
did much to heighten the meaning of the 
music. 

Previn's appointment to the Houston Sym- 
phony fulfills what he terms “an unwaver- 
ing goal” to become an orchestral conductor. 
It marks the climax of a systematic, seven- 
year of effort to turn away from his im- 
mensely successful career as a film and jazz 
musician and to replace it with a serious 
cares as a Conductor, composer and cham- 
ber ensemble pianist. 

In two weeks, the orchestra will premiere 
his newly composed Cello Concert. 

Whatever the remainder of this season 
may hold for him, its first concert showed 
Preyin capably in command of a burnished 
symphonic ensemble and tt won him a stand- 
Ing ovation from a near-capacity audience 
in Jones Hall. 


He well deserved it. 


October 5, 1967 
Money Created Out of Nothing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 5, 1967 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, some 
time ago I commented on the question- 
able practices being considered by our 
Government with regard to our national 
economy and, particularly, as these prac- 
tices affect our position in the interna- 
tional community. Depletion of our gold 
reserves and the continuing adverse 
balance-of-payments situation have 
prompted this administration to seek 
some new international medium of ex- 
change or currency. 

The conference of the International 
Monetary Fund in Rio de Janeiro has 
provided the opportunity for representa- 
tives of our country to make some unwise 
commitments that could jeopardize not 
only our own economy but that of other 
nations of the free world. 

Mr. Speaker, an editorial in the Octo- 
ber 4 issue of the Chicago Tribune, en- 
titled “ ‘Money’ Created Out of Nothing.” 
emphasizes some of the dangers that our 
Nation faces. I am inserting this editorial 
in the Recorp, and call it to the attention 
of my colleagues in the Congress as well 
as the American public: 

MONEY CREATED OUT or Norma 


The monetary magicians of 106 countries 
have decided to wave the wand and produce 
a new trick. This would be to manufacture 
“money”—strictly speaking, a new interna- 
tional reserve asset to supplement dollars and 
gold—where none exists at the moment. 

The decision was made by unanimous 
agreement at a meeting last Friday in Rio 
de Janeiro of the International Monetary 
fund [IMF]. In the light of this legerdemain, 
the IMF might appropriately transpose its 
initials to IFM, standing for international 
funny money. 

The IMF was created in 1944 to make the 
currencies of member countries readily avail- 
able for foreign use. This was accomplished 
by paying a quota of their own currencies 
Into an IMF pool of world currency holdings. 
When a member nation’s balance of payments 
is in deficit, the member has the privilege of 
going to the IMF to “draw” foreign currencies 
to rectify its delinquencies to creditor 
nations, 

Until now there have been two types of 
drawing rights. One is based on the nation’s 
quota payment in its own currency and the 
other on its paymen in gold [normally, a gold 
payment of 25 per cent of the quota is re- 
quired], If the debtor nation draws currencies 
against its gold, it must repay within five 
years in currencies satisfactory to the IMF. 

There is a further provision for easy credit. 
When a member has drawn to the full extent 
of its currency and gold quotas, it may draw 
additional foreign currencies for a three to 
five year period up to the amount of the 
original 75 percent contribution it made in 
its own currency. The IMF then rides herd 
on it to force it to get its books in order. 

To these existing drawing rights there are 
to be added something called “special draw- 
ing rights.” They had the enthusiastic sup- 
port of the “underdeveloped” countries, 
whose currencies are, by and large, worthless. 
They also had the wholehearted indorsement 
of the United States, for reasons that are 
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readily apparent. The plight of this country 
is well known. 

The United States deficit in the balance 
of payments is chronic. We have not balanced 
our international payments since 1957. Our 
gold reserve has fallen from 24 billion dol- 
lars to 13 billion, and this is not even suffi- 
Clent to satisfy the statutory requirement 
that the stock of paper money in circulation 
must have a 25 per cent gold covering. Mean- 
while, short term credits in foreign hands 
amount to 29 billion dollars—all of these rep- 
resenting demands for payment in gold if 
they should be presented. 

The Johnson administration's fiscal poli- 
cies, which pile up one inflationary deficit 
after another, therefore create a monetary 
Problem which can exist only thru the suf- 
Terance of foreign creditors. The rug could be 
Pulled out from under it at any moment, 
once confidence is gone [and the administra- 
tion year after year does everything in its 
power to destroy confidence]. No wonder, it 
is anxious to go to a system of IOU’s, in 
Which foreign claims could be satisfied by 
book transactions involving the exchange of 
no real money. 

This is the road to perpetual inflationary 
erosion of the dollar. Even so, the IMF oxygen 
tank could not be brought into use before 
1969, after a complicated ratification process, 
and the European Common Market countries, 
with final power of veto, could kick it over 
at any time. Nevertheless, the administra- 
tion is putting its hope in this scheme, and 
its refusual meanwhile to do anything effec- 
tive to put its house in order forecasts a 
further plunge toward thorogoing fiat money, 
the weakest money known to man, 


Columbus Day Should Be a National 
Holiday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 5, 1967 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, as many 
colleagues here know, there are some 40 
bills pending before the House Judiciary 
Committee designed to make Columbus 
Day a national holiday. 

I have personally introduced H.R. 7532 
for this purpose, and I am pleased to in- 
clude, at this point, the testimony that I 
Presented to the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee yesterday urging their favorable 
report and recommendation for the en- 
actment of this legislation. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT oF Hon. HaroLD D, DONOHUE, BE- 
FORE SUBCOMMITTEE No. 4 OF THE HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, OCTOBER 4, 
1967, Re: H.R. 7532, Maxine COLUMBUS 
Day a LEGAL HOLIDAY 


Mr. Chairman, may I first be permitted to 
extend the very deep gratitude of thousands 
of my constituents and myself to you and 
the esteemed members of this distinguished 
Committee for taking the time, in an ex- 
tremely busy schedule, to conduct this hear- 
ing on the bill I introduced, H.R. 7532, and 
so many other identical bills, designed to 
make Columbus Day a national legal holiday. 

Let me please make it very clear. ngns 
now, that I am primarily interested in, and 
concerned with, your consideration and ap- 
proval of the objective contained in each of 
these bills before you and that is to make 
Columbus Day a national holiday. Whatever 
particular bill you select from those before 
you today, or if you decide to present a Com- 
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mittee bill, is of no concern so long as it 
contains the fundamental objective recom- 
mended in each of the measures .being re- 
viewed. 

May I express my very deep belief that 
there is overwhelmingly strong sentiment 
throughout the United States for the en- 
actment of this legislation, not only to honor 
Columbus but also as a well-merited tribute 
to the millions of Italian-Americans who 
have contributed and who continue to con- 
tribute so substantially to the progress and 
development of the United States. 

It has been authoritatively observed that 
there are, now, some thirty-five States in 
the country that have already granted some 
degree of recognition to Columbus Day and 
I think you will agree that this fact is 
substantial evidence of the great desire of 
the majority of the American people to have 
special, national recognition, as a holiday, 
given to Columbus Day. 

The tremendous meaning which Colum- 
bus Day holds for all Americans cannot be 
denied and I believe it ought to be formally 
emphasized by the Congress. 

To our people, Columbus represents not 
only the starting point of our Nation, but 
he is truly the symbol of a great and per- 
severing heroic spirit who dared to 3 
trate great and unknown dangers in his 
search of “a better way.” It is this mighty 
spirit that is responsible for our remarkable 
national growth and development into the 
greatest and best land on earth. And it is 
of this Columbian spirit and heart that we 
must be ever-mindful if this country and 
our people are to successfully meet the 
great challenges and responsibilities that 
face and rest upon us in this dangerous 
period in our history. 

Mr. Chairman, the adoption of this meas- 
ure would, of course, also demonstrate, in 
a concrete and effective way, the apprecia- 
tion and gratitude of this country for the 
great contributions to our national welfare 
and development made by Italian-Ameri- 
cans, in war and in peace, since 1492. The 
historical record of Italian-Americans in 
furthering our American progress in free 
government, in music, in the sciences, in the 
professions, in the arts, and at every other 
level of our national life is unsurpassed by 
any other segment of our population. 

I was born and have lived and worked 
among Italian-Americans all my life and 
down through the years have personally 
observed and admired their unwavering re- 
ligious devotion, their high standards of 
individual conduct, their traditional family 
fidelity, their energetic paricipation in all 
community projects and their intense patri- 
otic dedication to our national principles and 
purposes. 

Christopher Columbus and the Italian- 
Americans are eminently worthy and deserv- 
ing of the special honor and recognition 
proposed by my bill and all the similar bills 
now pending before you. Therefore, Mr. 
Chairman and members of the Committee, 
I most earnestly urge and hope that you 
will favorably consider and recommend the 
prompt enactment of this legislation by the 
Congress. 

May I again express my appreciation for 
the opportunity to present this testimony to 
the Committee. 


Salute to National 4-H Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 5, 1967 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, this week— 
September 30 to October 7—is designated 


as National 4-H Week. 
week of the year when not only does a 
very special effort go into 
youngsters and their parents to 

4-H club for the coming year, it is also 
a time to pay recognition to the 2 
youngsters and nearly 50,000 parent- 
leaders who have completed the 1967 
program. 

This great arm of the cooperative ex- 
tension service has been, and will con- 
tinue to be, one of the finest organiza- 
tions for improving our Nation and con- 
tributing to its well being. 

In Minnesota, Mr. Leonard Harkness, 
4-H State leader, who has been a tre- 
mendous inspiration for the extension 
4-H agents, the club leaders, and to the 
members, reports that over 55,000 young 
people had enrolled in the traditional 
programs. In addition, there were 21,000 
others who were enrolled in any one of 
a variety of short-term projects. I am 
also advised that there is an avalanche 
of youngsters who are taking the oppor- 
tunity of this national enrollment week 
to join for 1968. 

Nearly one-half of the total enroll- 
ment in Minnesota had livestock proj- 
ects, 23,000 were involved in food prepa- 
ration projects, 17,000 girls in clothing 
projects, 19,000 boys and girls in garden- 
ing, landscaping, and home beautifica- 
tion. 

It is a great testimony to the unique- 
ness and thorough lasting value of the 
programs to know that there are now 
750,000 adult alumni of this great 4-H 
club program in Minnesota. 

I salute the 13,000 adult leaders and 
55,000 members for their participation 
in 1967, and challenge them once more 
in 1968 to live up to their motto of “To 
Make the Best Better.” 


Power Firms Working Together 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 5, 1967 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, a 
feasibility study being conducted for 
three electric power producers in Iowa 
is a good example of cooperation for the 
benefit of consumers. An editorial from 
the September 27 issue of the Des Moines 
Register expresses approval of this joint 
venture of a rural electric cooperative 
and two investor-owned utilities. 

Power Fms WORKING TOGETHER 


Stockholder-owned power companies, elec- 
tric co-operatives and public power interests 
have long clashed on many questions. All 
have a role to play in power production and 
are here to stay. 

So evidences of willingness to co-operate 
in projects are encouraging. The benefits that 
can result from such co-operation were told 
at the recent meeting of the Iowa Associa- 
tion of Electric Co-operatives. 

W. E. Adams, general manager of the Cen- 
tral Iowa Power Co-operative of Marion, re- 
ported on a feasibility study of a proposed 
$140-million, 800,000-kilowatt generating 
plant. The study is being made for the South- 
western Federated Co-operative of Creston 
and two private utilities, the Iowa Power & 
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Light Co. of Des Moines and the Iowa Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co. of Cedar Rapids. The 
study has shown that a large generating 
plant in central Iowa, using either nuclear 
fuel or coal, is feasible. 

Adams pointed out that all power sup- 
pliers in Iowa now are “midgets among a 
field of giants.” Lower power rates compara- 
ble to those in some states adjoining Iowa 
are possible, Adams believes, if private and 
public power suppliers work together to build 
the proposed $140-million plant. 

Iowa would benefit greatly from lower 
power rates. The beneficiaries would include 
the power companies, home consumers of 
power and industrial firms. Lower rates would 
help promote industrial growth in Iowa. It 
is to be hoped that this project can become 
a reality. 


Expressways and Neighborhoods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 5, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKEI. Mr. Speaker, an 
editorial by Radio Station WIND, Chi- 
cago, on Monday, October 2, caught my 
attention. In view of its very timely em- 
phasis on the review and study that must 
be given to the adverse impact of high- 
way construction the editorial speaks for 
itself even though it discusses matters 
of special impact in the Chicago metro- 
politan area. The principle involved in 
this thoughtful analysis applies to any 
major city in the country. The editorial 
follows: 

EXPRESSWAYS AND NEIGHBORHOODS 

Several years ago, highway engineers 
planned a road which would have sliced the 
Morton Arboretum in half. Fortunately, wiser 
heads prevailed and the highway was re- 
routed to affect only a small part of that 
nature sanctuary. 

It took a public outcry to keep the road 
builders from destroying hundreds of trees 
in Jackson Park. Every new highway costs 
some people their homes; often changes the 
entire character of a neighborhood. 

Under these circumstances, WIND Radio 

- views, with cautious optimism, plans by the 
Federal government to tie mass transporta- 
tion and community rebuilding to the plans 
for the Crosstown Expressway. 

On the plus side, this idea gives high 
priority to mass transit, the only feasible 
method of keeping Chicago from strangling 
itself with more highways. . and poisoning 
itself with growing clouds of carbon mon- 
oxide. 

Further, it does recognize the fact that a 
highway seriously alters the land adjacent to 
it, both favorably and unfavorably. It can 
turn deteriorating neighborhoods into slums; 
it can provide the transportation which en- 
courages new construction and new industry. 

Our restraint is prompted by the very scope 
of the project. There is an immediate cry 
for a new super-governmental agency to mas- 
termind the project. In theory, it is a good 
idea to provide coordination between differ- 
ent agencies, but the usual result is simply 
more bureaucracy. 

There ought to be no reason why each 
of the agencies involved cannot dovetail their 
work under some form of master plan. If so, 
we applaud the idea. But, frankly, we've got 
our crossed. Government agencies just 
don't work that way. 
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Save the Great Lakes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 4, 1967 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, a new 
and loud voice has sounded amid the din 
of the millions of citizens calling for an 
end to the murder of the Great Lakes. 

Oceanology, a new magazine on a new 
technology, has issued a call to the colors 
for all marine experts and enthusiasts, in 
an editorial of its most recent issue. 

Mr. Speaker, this young periodical is 
the speaker for those who really know 
the field of marine ecology. As such it 
has sounded a somber warning which 
each of us should heed. I include, there- 
fore, this fine editorial in today’s RECORD: 

SAVE THE Great LAKES! 


Once the pride of the Nation, the Great 
Lakes are becoming a tragic disgrace through 
public indifference, industry ineptness, and 
government apathy. 

The steady decline of the Great Lakes is 
assuming shocking proportions. The waters 
have been contaminated by industrial wastes 
and sewage; the lake trout virtually were 
wiped out and the fishing industry ruined by 
the lamprey; the natural fish balance has 
been disrupted by the demise of the trout 
and the influx of salt-water alewives; and 
the beaches have been covered by billions of 
dead fish and a morass of algae. 

Lake Erie already Is a “dead” lake, and 
Lake Ontario rapidly is moving in the same 
direction. Lake Michigan very easily could 
be next. Only Lake Superior and Lake Huron 
have escaped serious damage. Unless correc- 
tive measures are taken now, the Great Lakes 
will cease to be a source of fresh water, food 
and recreation. We cannot continue to ignore 
the problem. 

It is pitiful to see the results of pollution 
of the lakes as you fly over Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Chicago, and other areas. It 
is even more disheartening to find once- 
beautiful sandy beaches contaminated and 
closed to the public. 

This summer nearly all the lakes were hit 
by a monumental die-off of herring-like ale- 
wives. In Lake Michigan alone it was esti- 
mated that more than 20-billion alewives 
were washed ashore. Despite persistent clean- 
ups, the mounds of carcasses, the stench, 
and the files became almost unbearable. As 
the alewives disappeared, they were replaced 
by algae which proliferated in the nutrient- 
rich water—overfertilized by dead fish and 
other wastes. There is evidence, too, that the 
algae are toxic—and may be capable of caus- 
ing sickness or even death in humans, 

It seems incredible that the American pub- 
lic, industry, and government would allow an 
irreplaceable natural resource like the Great 
Lakes to deteriorate to such an extent. But 
it is happening, and it doesn't require much 
imagination to see what lies ahead unless cor- 
rective action is taken on a massive scale. 

Thus far, the efforts have been sporadic, 
uncoordinated, and underfinanced. In addi- 
tion to being indifferent, the public fre- 
quently has contributed to the problem by 
littering the beaches and the lakes, The steel, 
petroleum, chemical, and other industries 
have been unreasonably slow in modifying 
their operations to minimize pollution. Many 
communities still use the lakes as a sewage 
dump. State and federal legislative bodies 
refuse to recognize the seriousness of the 
problem, and their agencies are hindered by 
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insufficient funds and jurisdictional disputes. 

The editors of Oceanology International 
believe the time has come to get tough and 
to pay the price needed to preserve the Great 
Lakes. The public and the technical com- 
munity must express indignation by demand- 
ing appropriate action. Industry must spend 
the money for necessary equipment to halt 
pollution. Local communities must stop con- 
taminating the lakes. State and federal 
governments must recognize the need for 
additional funding, more research, greater 
cooperation, and strict enforcement of pollu- 
tion laws, There is no other choice! 


Toronto Daily Star Questions Wisdom of 
America’s Involvement in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 5, 1967 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
on October 2, 1967, Canada’s largest cir- 
culation newspaper presented a highly 
critical analysis of President Johnson's 
recent San Antonio speech on Vietnam. 
The Toronto Daily Star, already alarmed 
by the growing military-industrial 
dominance over the direction of Ameri- 
can foreign affairs, warns that the ad- 
ministration’s reckless Vietnam policy 
poses the greatest danger to world peace 
today. . 

Mr. Speaker, I urge all my colleagues 
who are concerned about the grave con- 
sequences that may result from our in- 
volvement in Vietnam to read the 
Toronto Daily Star editorial. 

The editorial follows: 

Wuo REALLY THREATENS WORLD PEACE? 


“I am convinced that by seeing this strug- 
glo through now, in Viet Nam, we are re- 
ducing the chances of a much larger war— 
perhaps a nuclear war. 

“I would rather stand in Viet Nam, in our 
time, and by meeting the danger now, reduce 
the danger to our children and grandchil- 
dren.” 

To believe this self-justifying statement 
by President Johnson in his San Antonio 
speech Friday, it is necessary to ignore the 
momentous changes in communism over the 
last dozen years, as well as the Baleful ef- 
fects of the Viet Nam war on the United 
States. 

A Communist victory In Viet Nam, a small 
and backward country, could conceivably 
threaten world peace only if it fitted into the 
old picture of a united, militant, world-wide 
Communist movement. 

But that picture is out of date, for the 
salient trends within international com- 
munism since 1955 have been, first, a widen- 
ing and deepening disunity and, second, a 
visible decline in the aggressiveness of the 
Soviet Union, the only Communist power 
capable of harming the United States. 

The great and bitter schism between China 
and Russia shows no sign of healing—al- 
though Mr. Johnson may yet succeed in 
driving them to combine for the purpose of 
beating him in Viet Nam. The former Soviet 
satellites in eastern Europe, while still Com- 
munist, have gained substantial control of 
their own internal affairs and are beginning 
to assert some independence in foreign 
policy. 

In Cuba, Fidel Castro takes help but not 
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dictation from Moscow. North Viet Nam 
itself, despite its beleaguered state, has 
stubbornly resisted domination by either 
Moscow or Peking. 

Of course, even communism diluted by na- 
tionalism still does a lot of moving and 
shaking, and will continue to. But the ogre 
of a monolithic communism bent on world 
conquest is just not credible any more. 

Mr. Johnson's use of it to justify the 
wretched American enterprise in Viet Nam 
May be calculated to conceal the emergence 
of a different sort of monster which now 
threatens world peace. 

It is the U.S. military-industrial complex, 
against which Dwight Eisenhower warned in 
his last speech as president. 

This alliance of generals, war industrialists, 
their mouthpieces in Congress and all who 
Profit from building a bigger military ma- 
chine, has grown to awesome size and power 
during the Johnson administration. 

Fattened and made bolder by the Viet 
Nam war, and the $70 billion defense budget 
that goes with it, the military-industrial 
complex is clearly winning control over 
American defense and foreign policies. 

Defense Minister Robert McNamara, who 
so firmly asserted civillan supremacy over the 
military under President Kennedy, now must 
yield step by step to the generals’ incessant 
demands for escalation in Viet Nam and for 
costly projects of dubious worth, such as the 
“light” ($5 to $10 billion) anti-missile barrier 
against China. 

His authority now is so weakened that he 
cannot even stop high generals, such as Gen- 
eral Earle Wheeler, chairman of the chiefs 
of staff, from publicly criticizing official 
Policy. And these generals are plainly ad- 
dicted to the simplistic idea that the world's 
gravest political problems are soluble by the 
application of more American force, or the 
threat of force. 

The president whose policy has enthroned 
the militarists and enriched the military- 
industrial complex now talks of making the 
world safe for our grandchildren. 

If the militarization of American policy 
is not halted, there may be no grandchildren 
to worry about. 

For a tragic reversal has taken place since 
the years when a generally prudent America 


led a defensive coalition against Communist , 


aggressions and provocations, 

Now it is a recklessly interventionist Amer- 
ica, not a divided and faltering communism, 
which poses the gravest danger to world 
peace. 


Who Really Threatens World Peace? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 5, 1967. 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, there 
was a time when the actions of America 
were lauded and respected in just about 
all parts of the world. That day now 
seems long gone, for one regularly reads 
uncomplimentary reports about Amer- 
ica’s purpose and design in world af- 
fairs, 

For instance, after the President made 
his San Antonio address on Vietnam, 
the Toronto Daily Star carried an edi- 
torial highly critical of the United 
States. Because this editorial Ulustrates 
a dismal and accusing view that a lead- 
ing newspaper in neighboring Canada 
entertained as a consequence of the 
President's address, I insert it in the 
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Recorp for the convenience of my col- 
leagues. 

The editorial follows: 

WHO REALLLY THREATENS WORLD PEACE? 

“I am convinced that by seeing this 
struggle through now, in Viet Nam, we are 
reducing the chances of a much larger war— 
perhaps a nuclear war. 

“I would rather stand in Viet Nam, in 
our time, and by meeting the danger now, 
reduce the danger to our children and 
grandchildren.” 

To believe this self-justifying statement 
by President Johnson in his San Antonio 
speech Friday, it is necessary to ignore the 
momentous changes in communism over the 
last dozen years, as well as the baleful ef- 
fects of the Viet Nam war on the United 
States. 

A Communist victory in Viet Nam, a small 
and backward country, could conceivably 
threaten world peace only if it fitted into 
the old picture of a united, militant, world- 
wide Communist movement, 

But that picture is out of date, for the 
salient trends within international commu- 
nism since 1955 have been, first, a widening 
and deepening disunity and, second, a visi- 
ble decline in the aggressiveness of the So- 
viet Union, the only Communist power ca- 
pable of harming the United States. _ 

The great and bitter schism between 
China and Russia shows no sign of healing— 
although Mr. Johnson may yet succeed in 
driving them to combine for the purpose of 
beating him in Viet Nam. The former Soviet 
satellites in eastern Europe, while stil] Com- 
munist, have gained substantial control of 
their own internal affairs and are beginning 
to assert some independence in foreign 
policy. 

In Cuba, Fidel Castro takes help but not 
dictation from Moscow. North Viet Nam 
itself, despite its beleaguered state, has stub- 
bornly resisted domination by either Moscow 
or Peking. 

Of course, even communism diluted by 
nationalism still does a lot of moving and 
shaking, and will continue to. But the ogre 
of a monolithic communism bent on world 
conquest is just not credible any more. 

Mr. Johnson's use of it to justify the 
wretched American enterprise in Viet Nam 
may be calculated to conceal the emergence 
of a different sort of monster which now 
threatens world peace. 

It is the U.S. military-industrial complex, 
against which Dwight Eisenhower warned 
in his last speech as president. 

This alliance of generals, war industrialists, 
their mouthpieces in Congress and all who 
profit from building a bigger military ma- 
chine, has grown to awesome size and power 
during the Johnson administration. 

Fattened and made bolder by the Viet Nam 
war, and the $70 billion defence budget that 
goes with it, the military-industrial complex 
is clearly winning control over American de- 
fence and foreign policies. 

Defense Minister Robert McNamara, who 
so firmly asserted civilian supremacy over 
the military under President Kennedy, now 
must yield step by step to the generals’ in- 
cessant demands for escalation in Viet Nam 
and for costly projects of dubious worth, 
such as the “light” ($5 to 8 billion) anti- 
missile barrier against China 

His authority now is so wenkensé that he 
cannot even stop high generals, such as Gen- 
eral Earle Wheeler, chairman of the chiefs 
of staf, from publicly criticizing official 
policy. And these generals are plainly ad- 
dicted to the simplistic idea that the world’s 
gravest political problems are soluble by the 
application of more American force, or the 
threat of force. 

The president whose policy has enthroned 
the militarists and enriched the military- 
industrial complex now talks of making the 
world safe for our grandchildren, 

If the militarization of American policy is 
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not halted, there may be no grandchildren 
to worry about. 

For a tragic reversal has taken place since 
the years when a generally prudent America 
led a defensive coalition against Communist 
aggressions and provocations, 

Now it is a recklessly intervendionias 
America, not a divided and faltering com- 
munism, which poses the gravest danger to 
world peace. 


A Citizen Views ADC 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 5, 1967 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to insert in the Recorp a letter 
which appeared in the Detroit Free Press 
on September 25, 1967. Since its appear- 
ance, I have had it mentioned to me 
spontaneously by many people in Detroit, 
In my judgment, it shows the good sense 
of the writer, whose ideas certainly are 
shared by many people. It is my pleasure 
to point out that the House-passed social 
security bill, which contains the welfare 
provisions, does much of what Miss 
Salder asks. This is the same bill that is 
being objected to in the Senate. 

The House-passed bill does exactly 
what Miss Salder suggests in points 1 and 
2. I agree with her theory on point 3 and 
I hope that our program will work out 
that way. On point 4, the National Gov- 
ernment will help fund the day-care cen- 
ters, I agree further with her that many 
businesses today would be able to get bet- 
ter help if they would help supply day- 
care centers. In point 5, Miss Salder sug- 
gests a family allowance system. A family 
allowance system is now only in the talk- 
ing stage in this country. As for the rest 
of the suggestions, while I agree whole- 
heartedly, they are not included in the 
social security bill, but would need to 
come from committees other en: Ways 
and Means. 
anne letter written by Miss Salder fol- 

ws: 

Brronp ADO AND WELFARE 

Welfare and ADC aid, as it is administered 
in our big cities, encourages the children to 
become dèpendent, immature and irrespon- 
sible. When ADC was started in 1936 it was 
our hope that it would assist the children to 
grow in maturity, self-reliance and responsi- 
bility. The average citizen today knows we 
have failed badly. 

Since we know we have failed, why are we 
so slow in changing our method? We must 
make the experts look at the facts. We must 
pressure them into a change; after all, we 
pay the bills. 

I have a few suggestions to add to Mr. 
Shannon's: 

1. Job training for all heads of families 
who are healthy and capable of learning a 
vocation. (Welfare and ADC parents, both 
men and women.) 

2. Set up day care centers to care for ADO 
children while mothers are being trained for 
jobs and while they work. 

3. Day care centers should take the place 


Encourage 
government to fund the day care centers, 
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5. Set up a family allowance system for 
every family whose head does not earn 
enough to adequately support the family. 
This method will bring human dignity to the 


6. Build smaller low cost housing projects. 
The high rises seem to breed crime. Help the 
poor to start their own cooperatives. 

7. Give more counseling to these children 
in vocational decisions. Encourage the ones 
who are capable to go to college. Give schol- 
arships to those who are willing to seek 
higher learning, See that every childlearns a 
skill before he leaves school. 

It Is time for our whole society to start 
thinking about what we can do to change 
our ways of dealing with our poor, If we fall 
to change we are doomed. 

ROSETTA H. SADLER. 


H.R. 6418, the Partnership for Health 
Amendments, Will Strengthen Health 
Care in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 4, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, last year, 
when the Comprehensive Health Plan- 
ning and Public Health Services Amend- 
ments of 1967 were enacted, I felt that we 
had made a major move toward better 
health for all the people in this Nation. 
When the President recommended the 
extension of the Partnership for Health 
program, I supported his position en- 
thusiastically, Now I want to emphasize 
to my colleagues in the House my con- 
viction that we have taken a giant step 
when we passed H.R. 6418 on Sept. 20. 

There are many innovations in this 
legislation. It provides for States and 
communities to use Federal grants in 
programs that they know to be im- 
portant to the health of their people. 
Before, they could receive Federal money 
only for certain specified programs that 
perhaps were not the most urgent to 
meet their needs. It allows programs to 
be redesigned around the total health 
needs of people, where before they were 
designed around diseases or categories 
of need. It provides for the establishment 
and support of comprehensive planning 
for health, where before health planning 
was done piecemeal without any way of 
avoiding duplication or overlap of pro- 
grams. And in the planning process, it 
gives a major voice to the consumers of 
health service, all too often unheard in 
the past. 

As an example of what the President 
means by creative federalism, this legis- 
lation shines. In supporting State and 
local programs, it recognizes the variety 
in our country and that the States and 
communities have and can fulfill the 
responsibility for fully assessing their 
own health situations and deciding how 
best to go about improving them. 

This is a very good piece of legislation, 
and I am grateful that we acted upon it 
with wisdom, 
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OEO Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 5, 1967 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, a few 
overemphasized reports of dissatisfaction 
with the poverty program could be ex- 
tremely misleading when balanced 
against the overwhelming support with 
which informed opinion throughout the 
country recognizes the value of the poy- 
erty effort. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including eight recent editorials from 
representative newspapers. These news- 
papers are respectively, the Houston 
Chronicle, the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
the New York Times, the Dallas News, 
the Kansas City Times, the Baltimore 
Sun, and the Austin Statesman. 

Recently the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee of the U.S. Senate held 33 
day of public hearings investigating the 
effectiveness of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. In 144 hours of testimony, 
the Senate committee heard 401 wit- 
nesses. Of all these witnesses who testi- 
fied, only two advocated the abolition of 
the OEO program and not one single wit- 
ness recommended termination of any of 
the programs started by the OEO. On the 
basis of this record, the committee of 
the other body reported a bill which will 
continue all of these programs intact. 

Members of the House will be inter- 
ested in this widespread evidence of sup- 
port for the objectives of our war on 
poverty. 

[From the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, 
Sept. 25, 1967] 
Bum Rap FOR POVERTY PROGRAM 

Much was heard during and after the re- 
cent spate of urban riots about what the 
workers for the federal poverty agency might 
have had to do with fomenting the disorders. 
Some were accused of actively going out and 
inciting violence. 

As a result of these accusations, Sargent 
Shriver's Office of Economic Opportunity in 
Washington conducted an investigation. The 
findings show the poverty agency has an al- 
most clean record. In fact, of 30,000 workers 
in city slums, only six were charged with any 
offense. None was charged in Detroit and just 
one in Newark. 

‘The report reveals another interesting fact. 
Of the millions of dollars in property damage 
caused by this summer's rioting, poverty 
agency property was damaged only in the 
amount of $1840. All this was in broken win- 
dows. None of the 224 poverty agency build- 
ings was burned or destroyed. 

The study found that poverty workers ful- 
filled a vital role in dispelling rumors and 
disseminating accurate information in cities 
where trouble was feared. 

Of the 64 cities surveyed, 32 had had riots 
and 32 did not. All the cities have sizable 
minority populations and troublesome local 
problems concerning housing, de facto seg- 
regation and poor community-police rela- 
tions. 

Walter H. Richter, OEO'’s southwest re- 
gional director, said the survey “shows that 
most mayors and police officials felt that OEO 
summer programs helped to prevent violence 
in their cities. . Not one police chief or 
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mayor in any of the citles—including the 32 
where disturbances occurred—sald that OEO 
heightened tensions.” And not one mayor 
asked OEO to discontinue the poverty pro- 
gram. Rather, many requested additional 
poverty funds to prevent further trouble. 

By the nature of their work, poverty em- 
ployes are susceptible to the charge of incit- 
ing riots. Part of their job is motivating the 
poor and downtrodden. This naturally results 
in the poor becoming dissatisfied with their 
lot in life. Ideally; the poverty worker will 
then try to channel this dissatisfaction into 
constructive self-betterment projects. 

Efforts need to be redoubled to convince 
the poor that rioting and violence will not 
help them in achieving equality but rather 
will set them back. 

[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, 
Sept. 27, 1967] 
KEEP FAITH IN POVERTY Wan 


The Plain Dealer continued to have hope 
for the war on poverty, even when its fall- 
ures were being trumpeted abroad and its 
opponents were crowing over every bungle, 

Now the Senate Labor and Publie Wel- 
fare Committee has just finished hearing 401 
witnesses say whatever they knew through 
144 hours of testimony in 33 days of public 
hearings. 4 

Of the 401 witnesses, only two advocated 
that the Office of Economic Opportunity be 
abolished, or that its programs be taken over 
by other federal agencies, or that those pro- 
grams be ended. 

The 10-Democrat, 6-Republican commit- 
tee reports: “OEO ts necessary. It should 
not be abolished. Its programs should not 
be ‘spun off.. 

This bears out The Plain Dealer's judg- 
ments in the early trial-and-error battles 
of the poverty war. The OEO made mis- 
takes. It got scorched for troubles that were 
inescapable. No agency trying to reshape 
poverty-toughened youth into cooperative 
young citizens could avoid the rough stuff. 
And not every Job Corps unit can instantly 
run as successfully as the one here on Ansel 
Road. 

This week the Senate will get the OEO 
legislation as touched up by the committee. 
It will probably vote on it in a few days. 

We are for Head Start and a follow- 
through to clinch what gains it offers. We 
are for more job-producing, more child day 
care, more person-to-person guidance for 
families and elderly poor. 

We are for OEo's acceleration of all re- 
habilitative services in contrast to cold 
handouts like “negative income tax.” The 
latter make mere low-grade consumers out 
of the poor, But rehabilitating a person in 
poverty—while giving him a decent stip- 
end—gives him his chance to earn self- 
respect, climbing out of poverty on his own 
steam. 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 27, 1967.] 
BEYOND THE Poverty VOTE 

The antipoverty program now nearing a 

vote in the Senate is a complicated measure. 

There are several different programs because 

there are several kinds of people who are 


poor. 

Most pathetic, perhaps, are the five million 
old men and women living out their last 
years in meager, sometimes harrowing, cir- 
cumstances. Most challenging are the 12.5 
million children under the age of eighteen 
growing up in families whose incomes are be- 
low $3,000 a year. The nation has to extend 
a helping hand to these children or face the 
probability that out of their constricted lives, 
blighted hopes and disordered emotions will 
come tomorrow's terrifying tornado of hate 
and violence, 

But the faces of poverty include more than 
the very old and the very young. There are 
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the youths unprepared for jobs, the high 
School dropouts, the unskilled. There are the 
mothers, deserted or divorced, who are rear- 
ing small children. There are, too, the fam- 
ilies where the breadwinner does not earn 
enough to meet the family needs, 

The Senate Labor Committee, after a sym- 
pathetic but searching re-examination of ex- 
isting programs by its Poverty subcommittee, 
has drafted a bill that strengthens and ex- 
tends the basic law. It adds funds to help 
the aged, to expand family planning and to 
establish more day-care centers. The com- 
mittee report recognizes that both the com- 
munity action program and the Job Corps 
have encountered administrative difficulties, 
as was inevitable, but it recommends car- 
Tying these programs forward. A willingness 
to experiment in essential if answers are to 
be found to the stubborn, many-sided prob- 
lems of persistent poverty. 

An esesntial feature of the bill is the two- 
Year emergency program to provide jobs for 
the unskilled and the semi-skilied. The Ad- 
ministration is showing poor judgment in 
resisting this proposal. In a society so rich 
as the United States, the Government can 
afford to act as employer of last resort for 
those who are willing to work and cannot find 
Jobs. This emergency program is a modest 
Start in a necessary campaign against hope- 
lessness and for individual self-respect. 

In casting their votes on the antipoverty 
Dill, the members of the Senate have an ob- 
ligation to look beyond statistics and beyond 
Partisanship. As Gov. Nelson Rockefeller ob- 
Served the other day, the “poverty program 
will go down in history as one of the truly 
Significant programs.“ It can achieve its full 
‘Potential if the Senators remember the faces 
of the poor. Beyond budgets, beyond tech- 
Nicalities, their faces tell poverty's story. 
[From the Dallas (Tex.) News, Sept. 18, 1967] 

CASE FOR THE DEFENSE 

It is generally conceded that the bad apples 
in the War on Poverty barrel did much to 
Spoil the entire program’s image this sum- 
Mer. The Office of Economic Opportunity ran 
& survey on the situation, and, in all fairness, 
that side of the story deserves to be heard. 

For involvement in the riots, 16 poverty- 
War workers were arrested; 29,984 were not. 
Of the 16 suspects, only 6 were employed 
Tull-time in the program. None has been 
convicted. 

Walter H. Richter, former state senator 
and now Southwest regional director for the 
OEO, recently ticked off what the War on 
Poverty was doing hereabouts while the riots 
Were going on elsewhere. 

In Dallas, in April, quick action by antl- 
Poverty workers was credited with helping 
to keep a potential police-brutality explosion 
from occurring. 

In Oklahoma City, five boys with police 
records were put to work with the recreation 
and police departments. The one with the 
Worst record did the best job, organizing a 
highly successful trash cleanup campaign in, 

slums. 

In San Antonio, off-duty police played big 
brother to Negro and Mexican-American 
youths, taking them to ball games, picnics, 
Swimming pools and the like. 

In Corpus Christi, reports the head of the 
Police Juvenile bureau, “criminal activity is 
almost at a standstill in those neighborhoods 
where the antipoverty program is operating.” 

Those are some of the bright spots, bu 
they do not erase the smudges. Allan Maley, 
Who directs Dallas' arm of the poverty war, 
Sought to put it in perspective: “If you 
really believe that a local community should 
have the right to run its own programs, then 
how do you keep the community from having 
the right to fall us well as to succeed?” 


[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Times, 
Sept. 1, 1967] 
A Posrrive SemwaTs View or Poverty 
The predicted backlash in Congress over 
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the summer riots hardly is evident in the 
whopping 5.06-billion-doliar poverty and 
slum emergency bill approved by the Senate 
labor committee. Not only was the adminis- 
tration poverty request increased, but the 
committee tacked on a 3-billion-dollar job 
program for the inhabitants of slums. 

Of course the path is fraught with ob- 
stacles between a committee recommendation 
and congressional approval. And there may 
very well be an element of sniping at the 
White House involved. Washington still is 
talking about the secret memorandum de- 
Uvered to the committee in which the ad- 
ministration asked that the emergency-job 
provision be removed and that other proj- 
ects be trimmed or abandoned. 

Now, Rep. Melvin Laird (R-Wis.) has 
written to Sargent Shriver, head of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. It is a “Dear 
Sarge” letter in which Laid beseeches Shriver 
to direct his criticism of poverty program 
inadequacies not to Congress but to the 
White House. It is all good Republican fun. 

The big appropriation proposal also may 
contain a modicum of strategy. A strong bill 
out of committee with its basic ‘provisions 
retained by the Senate could provide room 
for compromise in the House. 

There is still some mystery as to the nature 
of the slum-and-job program proposed by 
Sen. Joseph S. Clark (D-Pa.). The exact 
wording is being worked out by the commit- 
tee, but apparently it deals with economic 
development and some training to be ad- 
ministered by the Department of Labor. 

But as this summer ends and as Congress 
prepares to move into the remaining months 
of 1967, it is encouraging to note that prob- 
lems of the poor and most especially of the 
cities are being viewed with more reason and 
less emotion. All the social dislocations gov- 
ernment and private efforts are attempting 
to alleviate were present before the urban 
disorders of 1967. They still are present, and 
there can be no let-up in the fight to reduce 
Want and ignorance in this country. 


[From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, Oct. 1, 1967] 
No Trare yor Porrrics 


When the administration's antipoverty 
program was launched three years ago this 
month it got off to a shaky start,” to quote 
news comment at the time. It had a relatively 
small budget and political enemies. The idea 
of setting up a separate Office of Economic 
Opportunity was unwelcome to officials in 
the old established departments concerned 
with labor, welfare, and education. 

It still is. The House Education and La- 
bor Committee is now considering proposals 
to transfer some of the OEO programs to 
other agencies, such as the Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Department. Some Repub- 
lcan members want to bypass OEO entirely 
and replace it with a council of economic 
opportunity advisers to the President. 

At the same time, the current effort in 
the House to tie a $5 billion cut in nonde- 
fense spending to President Johnson’s pro- 
posed 10 percent tax increase threatens to 
knock out much of the financial support of 
old and new antipoverty programs. : 

Three years is a short time to get so am- 
bitious a program as the attack on poverty 
in full stride. Trial and error was inevit- 
able. But many efforts have been promis- 
ing and the hopes of poor people have 
been aroused. 

Already, however, some programs have 
been cut back for lack of funds and once- 
hopeful people have been deeply disap- 

ted. This attitude can have serious con- 
sequences, It is out of frustrated expectations 
that violent revolution is born. 

Efforts of critics of the program to make 
radical changes in its administration at this 
time should be subjected to the closest 
scrutiny. Political motivation should not be 
permitted to dictate the future course of 
antipovery programs. Finding jobs for un- 
employed teen-agers, helping little children 
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from deprived homes to get a good start in 
school, creating service opportunities for the 
elderly should not be a subject for party 
feuding. 

The country cannot afford to decide such 
issues on less than humanitarian 


There ts no occasion for a partisan victory 


in this debate. 


[From the Austin (Tex.) Statesman, 
Sept. 27, 1967] 
Somer Piuses ron War ON Poverty 


Despite the blasts of critics, the War on 


Poverty must be doing something right. 

In 32 cities in which there were no riots 
or civil disorders this summer, most of the 
local authorities credited the summer pro- 
grams of the Office of Economic Opportunity 
for helping to prevent violence. 

This is what they told the OEO in a na- 
tionwide survey in which OEO inspectors 
talked to mayors, police -chiefs, Juvenile 
judges, heads of local Chambers of Com- 
merce and other leading citizens. 

Not one police chief or mayor blamed War 
on Poverty programs for heightening ten- 
sions, and in 15 cities, local Community Ac- 
tion Agencies were praised for calming down 
bad situations in specific instances. 

In 14 cities, municipal police departments 
and CAAs had joint programs to prevent 
riots. In eight cities, the juvenile arrest rate 
went down this summer as a result, it is 
believed, of increased availability of summer 
jobs. 

There Is also negative evidence encourag- 
ing to the War on Poverty: 

In the 32 cities that did experience riots, 
only 16 of the more than 30,000 CAA em- 
ployes in those cities were arrested for tak- 
ing part in them. 

More than $300 million worth of property 
damage was done in riot cities, says the OEO, 
yet not one of its 244 buildings in the heart 
of the riot areas was burned or destroyed. 

Total damage to Community Action build- 
ings was $1,840 for seven sets of broken 
windows. 


Dickey-Lincoln Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 5, 1967 


Mr. KASTENMEIER, Mr. Speaker, 
New England electric users, who now 
have the highest rates in the Nation, 
would benefit from a Federal power 
“yardstick” if Dickey-Lincoln school 
project were approved. History indicates 
that electric rates are lower where there 
is such “competition by example.” 

This was the point made recently by 
Lynn Stalbaum, a well-known and re- 
spected Member of the 89th Congress. 
His statement was made at a Lake Del- 
ton, Wis., regional meeting of the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, which he now serves £s a legis- 
lative consultant. 

I am pleased to place Mr. Stalbaum’s 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD! 

\ Rural electric systems have both a general 
and a specific stake In the adequate funding 
of public works projects. Over half of the 
rural electrics purchase all or part of their 
wholesale power requirements from the fed- 
eral power marketing agencies. In fiscal 1966, 


almost 40 percent of all power purchased by 
the rural electrics was bough’ 
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From 1940 through 1966, the average cost 
of wholesale power purchased by the rural 
electrics has dropped by 41 percent. One of 
the major factors in this reduction has been 
the “yardstick” effect of the lower-cost 
wholesale power available from the federal 
hydroelectric facilities. (The other major 
factor is the existence of the REA loan pro- 
gram for generation and transmission co- 
operatives.) 

Unfortunately, the federal wholesale 
power “yardstick” is shrinking. At one time, 
federal hydroelectric generating facilities 
represented over 15 percent of the total na- 
tional generating capacity. Today, it has de- 
clined to 12.7 percent, and this downward 
trend seems likely to continue. 

History indicates that electric rates are 
lower where there is “competition by ex- 
ample” from federal power. Only the North- 
east is without federal power projects and 
so remote from them as to be virtually im- 
mune to their rate “yardstick” influence. 
Electric bills in the Northeast are the high- 
est in the continental United States. 

The investor-owned electric utilities would 
like to keep it that way, as is evidenced by 
their opposition to the proposed Dickey- 
Lincoln project on the St. Johns river in 
Maine, which would be New England’s first 
federal hydroelectric facility. This controver- 
sial, much-studied project was finally au- 
thorized by the Congress in 1965, and funds 
were appropriated to planning for con- 
struction of facilities that would include 
750,000 KW of generating capacity. Addi- 
tional planning funds were appropriated last 
year, but because of the very vocal opposi- 
tion to the project, the House Appropriations 
Committee directed its staff to “conduct a 
thorough staff investigation of the project 
to assure the proposed federal investment of 
$218.7 million is fully warranted.” 

Dickey-Lincoln came through with flying 
colors. The staff report confirmed the feasi- 
bility of the project, noting that it has a 
benefit-to-cost ratio of 1.9 to 1 and “would 
provide efficient hydroelectric power at rea- 
sonable rates for peaking purposes as well 
as firm power to the preference customers in 
Maine”. The House Appropriations Commit- 
tee voted to approve the budget request of 
$1.67 million for fiscal 1968 to complete 
planning of this project. 

However, a highly-organized attack on 
the Dickey-Lincoln project was made during 
consideration of the fiscal 1968 Public Works 
Appropriation Bill in the House, which sub- 
sequently adopted an amendment eliminat- 
ing planning funds for the project from 
the bill. In a statement issued after the 
vote, Sen. Edmund Muskie (D. Maine) 
charged that the House had “voted against 
the best public interest of our entire region.” 
He added that “few votes have been so 
blatantly dominated by special interest 
groups“ and named the private power com- 
panies and the coal industry. 

The private utilities in the area contend 
that Dickey-Lincoln does not offer the low- 
est cost power for New England. They say 
their proposed nuclear plants are the answer 
to the high cost of electricity in the region. 
What they don't realize is that large quan- 
tities of peaking power will be needed to 
augment this large supply of firm power 
produced by these nuclear plants. Economic 
studies have shown that hydroelectric plants 
are far more efficient than nuclear plants 
when used for peaking purposes. Hydroelec- 
tric and nuclear firm power cannot bec om- 
pared with each other; each serves a different 
and complementary function within the 
same electrical system. 

While only the rural electric co-ops in 
Maine and neighboring New England states 
would benefit directly from this project, 
rural electrics throughout the country have 
a vital interest in the construction of this 
valuable multiple-purpose project. For if the 
opponents of Dickey-Lincoln are successful 
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in stopping this project, they will have taken 
another step in their cam to diminish 
and destroy the effectiveness of the Federal 
power “yardstick”. 


Government Fouling of the Lake 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


rF 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 5, 1967 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, it is re- 
liably reported that Lake Michigan is 
receiving a large amount of polluted 
material from the Indiana Harbor ship 
canal with the approval of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Administration. 
This dumping of dredgings into Lake 
Michigan, which is already receiving an 
excessive amount of pollutants, would 
appear to be completely inconsistent 
with the policies adorted by the Congress 
and the objectives of the federally 
created FWPCA. 

Mr. Speaker, an editorial in the Octo- 
ber 4 issue of the Chicago Tribune en- 
titled “Government Fouling of the Lake,” 
reveals inconsistencies between the ef- 
forts of the FWPCA to reduce pollution 
and its agreement, which has resulted 
thus far in the dumping of 35,000 tons 
of polluted muck into the lake. 

Mr. Speaker, I call this editorial to the 
attention of my colleagues in the Con- 
gress who are also concerned with the 
continuing threat of water pollution: 

GOVERNMENT FOULING OF THE LAKE 

Industries that pollute the nation's water- 
ways were warned by Secretary of the In- 
terior Stewart L. Udall in an interview with 
a Tribune reporter in Washington, 

“They're just going to have to face the 
fact that they will have to make a major 
investment,” he said. “Nationally there has 
been a reluctance by some segments of in- 
dustry—including the worst polluters—to 
act until they are forced to. If they feel that 
way, we're going to force them.” 

This forthright talk by a high federal 
official is commendable, and we wish he 
would apply the same advice to every gov- 
ernment agency that is contributing to 
water pollution. On the same day that 
Secretary Udall was threatening industrial 
polluters John E. Egan, president of the 
sanitary district, was urging a congres- 
sional investigation of the dumping of oil 
wastes in Lake Michigan by the corps of 
army engineers. 

The oily material is coming from the 
Indiana Harbor ship canal, where the 
engineers are dredging 200,000 cubic yards 
of sediment to keep the canal open for 
navigation. About 35,000 tons of the muck 
consists of grease and oll, according to the 
Federal Water Pollution Control administra- 
tion. About half of the sediment is organic 
matter which also would damage the lake, 

For years the army engineers have been 
using the lake as a dumping ground for 
material dredged from canals and har- 
bors. Last July 13 Secretary of the Interior 
Udall and Secretary of the Army Stanley 
R. Resor signed a memorandum agreeing 
that the dumping of polluted dredgings 
would be avoided. Soon afterward, however, 
Mr. Udall and the chief of the army en- 
gineers agreed that the dumping would be 
permitted while the engineers studied al- 
ternate methods of disposal. 
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The engineers do not relish the task of 
fouling Lake Michigan with the dregs of 
harbors and canals. They understand as well 
as anybody that this practice has been con- 
tributing to the threatened death of the lake, 
but their available funds have not been suf- 
ficient to dispose of dredgings on shore or in 
diked areas. 

The congressional investigation proposed 
by President Egan of the sanitary district 
would determine quickly that bigger appro- 
priations for the dredging work are needed 
if the engineers are to stop all dumping in 
the lake. 

The engineers are not without influence in 
Congress. For generations the members of 
Congress have been using the corps to help 
promote flood control projects, harbors, 
canals, lakes, and dams. No stream is so small 
that it can't be recommended for develop- 
ment into a naylgable waterway. The tax 
funds wasted in pork barrel waterway proj- 
ects would go a long way toward ending the 
pollution crisis which is now upon us. 

Secretary Udall and the army engineers 
should not be bashful about explaining to 
Congress that when a dredging project is 
undertaken enough funds should be provided 
so that the dredged materials can be dis- 
posed of safely. President Johnson's swollen 
budget of 137 billion dollars surely contains 
items less important to the national welfare 
than the preservation of the Great Lakes. 

Government pollution of the lakes is just 
as bad as industrial pollution. Both should 
be stopped. 


Atomic Energy Commission Safety 
Standards Receive High Praise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 4, 1967 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the In- 
terim Committee on Industrial Relations 
of the California State Legislative As- 
sembly has made a detailed study of the 
subject of nuclear safety in California 
which has just been published as an offi- 
cial document. I have asked that its 
“Summary of Findings and Recommen- 
dations” in this regard be printed in the 
Recorp. Special attention is directed to 
points 3, 4, and 5 of the findings which 
conclude that “the extraordinary con- 
servatism of the AEC’s substantive 
standards maximizes safety insofar as is 
reasonably possible.” The committee's 
only recommendation is for a special 
study of nuclear plant siting and design 
in seismic areas, a special need of the 
State of California: 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
FINDINGS 

1. This committee has found that the only 
issue of safety to have aroused significant 
public concern in connection with commer- 
cial nuclear powerplants is the danger of ex- 
posure to radiation. 

2. This committee has concluded that the 
regulatory activities of the state in connect- 
tion with this issue (radiation protection) 
are important but essentially dependent om 
and supplemental to federal regulation, 
which is determinative. We have found no 


ties which are relevant to this issue. 
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3. This committee has found that the reg- 
ulatory process of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and the substance of their safety 
Standards, are crucial to this issue. 

4. This committee has concluded that the 
AEC’s regulatory process focuses on the is- 
Suance of a license which effectively con- 
trols all of the activities in a commercial 
Nuclear powerplant which could conceivably 
result in the exposure of living organisms to 
excessive radiation. The process leading up 
to the issuance of the license is complex and 
exhaustive; the License itself is comprehen- 
sive and detailed—and it has the force of 
law; and the enforcement process is rigorous, 
involves several independent participants 
federal, state and private—and has been 
demonstrably successful. 

5. This committee has concluded that the 
Substance of federal safety standards in con- 
nection with this issue provide a very high 
degree of safety. We have inferred from our 
examination of these substantive standards 
that the the AEC manifests a philosophy of 
risk which seeks to preclude any credible 
risk. While no regulatory process can guar- 
antee absolute safety, the extraordinary con- 
Servatism of the AEC's substantive standards 
Maximizes safety insofar as is reasonably 
possible. 

6. This committee has determined that its 
essential task has been to judge whether 
the very high degree of safety provided by 
federal regulation is safe enough for the 
Citizens of California. Our examination of 
Present scientific knowledge of the biological 
effects of radiation—that is, of the possible 
dan, d of the substantive standards 
Which safeguard against these dangers has 
led us to the conclusion that federal regu- 
lation provides California citizens with bet- 
ter than reasonably adequate protection. In 
Our judgment. it is safe enough. 

7. An examination of the safety record of 
Commercial nuclear powerplants since the 
Startup of the first one in 1957—and this we 
Consider the acid test of our judgment 
shows that no radiation accident of any sig- 
nificance has occurred; no radiation injury 
has occurred to any employee; and no radia- 
tion injury to anyone outside these plants 
has occurred, nor has the maximum permis- 
Sible annual exposure limit for the public 
ever been exceeded due to the operation of 
Commercial nuclear powerplants. 

8. This committee has examined all of the 
issues of safety which arose in the course of 
Our investigation, and particularly those is- 
Sues posed by the critics of AEC regulation, 
and find no significant substance in them. At 
best, these issues seem to embody a certain 
Plausibility, but it has been the absence of 
reliable evidence to support the contention 
that unsafe conditions exist that has deter- 
mined our conclusions. In attempting to 
Tender a responsible and honest judgment, 
We have had to rely on the best information 
We could obtain. 

9. Finally, we have identified one issue 
Which we believe calls for congressional ac- 
tion. This is not strictly speaking a safety 
issue, Rather, it concerns the future develop- 
Ment of nuclear power in California. The 
AEC's criteria for siting and design with re- 
Spect to earthquakes seems to be inadequate 
to guide an applicant in the development of 
an acceptable application. Both of the ma- 
Jor controversies over commercial nuclear 
Powerplants in California this decade focused 
On this issue. We have concluded that the 
future development of nuclear power in this 
State requires more adequate federal guide- 
lines on siting and design with respect to 
earthquakes, 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1, The committee recommends that a joint 
Tesolution be passed requesting that Congress 
fund a special study by the AEC of the prob- 
lem of plant siting and design with respect 
to earthquakes; that this study be performed 
in California which is the nation’s best natu- 
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ral laboratory for the study of earthquakes; 
and that this study be aimed at producing 
operationally precise criteria for siting and 
design with respect to earthquakes. 


No Other Course Than To Continue Space 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 29, 1967 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I know of no Member of Congress who 
deliberately wants to spend publie funds 
wantonly or uneconomically. In a drive 
for economy brought on by our heavy 
expenditures in Vietnam we have some- 
times been blinded as to what is really 
true economy. 

The space effort has been attacked for 
superficial reasons that can endanger it 
and in the long run make it much more 
expensive to achieve the goals in space 
that will serve mankind: 

In order to gain equilibrium and bal- 
ance our expenditures in all branches of 
Government, with the available money 
raised through taxes, we must keep our 
country moving on a high and ever-ex- 
panding level of industrial and economic 
activity. 

The national goals in space will make 
a great contribution to our economy and 
help carry its portion of the burden of 
our debt and expenditures. 

Dr. Wernher von Braun, who has done 
so much for the space effort, has written 
an article for the Associated Press which 
should be read by all of us. 

The article follows: 

[From the 9 (Calif.) Bee, Sept. 24, 

1967] 

“Unrrep STATES Has No OTHER COURSE,” Says 
Von Braun, THAN To CONTINUE SPACE 
ProcraM” 

(By Dr. Wernher von Braun) 

(Norx.— The skepticism that the 
launching of Sputnik I on Oct. 4, 1957, has 
been swept away by the space achievements 
of the past 10 years. America is committed to 
land a man on the moon in the second decade 
of the space age. Dr. Wernher von Braun, di- 
rector of NASA’s Marshall Space Flight Cen- 
ter in Huntsville, Ala., and a pioneer in space 
research, here reviews the first 10 years of 
space exploration and outlines five important 
challenges that remain.) 

Ten years ago, Sputnik I soared into orbit 
and the Space Age began. 

That historic event marked the start of an 
era in which space became a new ocean for 
exploration, a new arena which man is using 
to advance technology, pursue national goals 
and better his life on earth. 

Right now we are standing on a high 
plateau of space technology. It has permitted 
us to send man into earth orbit for extended 
periods to perform research and development 
tasks and extravehicular activity. 

We have sent unmanned probes to the 
moon and planets, and within a short time 
we will send men to the moon and return 
them safely to earth, 

Only by examining the major ingredients 
necessary for a viable space program can we 
make a valid comparison of the prospects for 
space exploration today with the outlook a 
few years before the Space Age began. 
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ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS 

Since a space program is primarily a scien- 
tific and technological undertaking, the first 
essential component is an adequate, unshak- 
able scientific base. 

Because of the tremendous amount of 
work done in research and development in 
rocketry for ballistic missile s many 
scientists in the United States in the eariy 
1950's felt strongly that the time had come 
for space exploration. 

There was much skepticism as well as pub- 
lic and official indifference and apathy. 

Gradually, the practicality of the dream 
of space exploration grew. On July 29, 1955, 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower announced 
the intention of the United States to enter 
the Space Age “with the launching of small, 
unmanned earth-circling satellites as part of 
the U.S. participation in the International 
Geophysical Year which takes place between 
July, 1957, and December, 1958.” 

This was clearly a scientific and technical 
project. 

The second requirement for a sound space 
program is the establishment of specific goals 
to be reached within a definite period of 
time. The President's declaration set such a 
goal. 

When Charles Lindbergh made his famous 
first flight to Paris, I do not believe that any- 
one believed that his sole purpose in going 
was simply to get to Paris. His purpose was 
to demonstrate the feasibility of trans- 
oceanic air travel. He had the farsightedness 
to realize that the best way to demonstrate 
his point to his world audience was to select 
a target familiar to everyone. Everybody 
knew where New York was, and everybody 
knew where Paris was. 

In the Apollo program, the moon is our 
Paris. Rather than asking the man on the 
street to accept the esoteric language of the 
trade in defining the immediate objectives of 
man in space, the late President Kennedy 
selected a goal which is entirely familiar to 
the man on the street. The fellow next door 
knows what a man is, where the moon Is, and 
he knows when this decade is out. 


ADEQUATE FINANCING 


The third requirement for a space program 
is adequate funding. 

The United States was enjoying unparal- 
leled economic prosperity during the 1950's. 
The federal budget in 1957 was $70 billion, of 
which $76 million was for space research. So 
cost was neither a prohibitive nor decisive 
factor in the decision to enter 

Today, dreams in space are being fulfilled 
on a scale that surpasses anything predicted 
back then. Skepticism has been swept away 
by these achievements, 

Funding of the space program has been af- 
fected by the war in Vietnam and other 
urgent national needs. Despite this, the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion has a viable program, j 

The outlook for the continued explora- 
tion of space is good. And yet—I am uneasy. 

Unmarred success at each stage of our 
advance into space could result in overcon- 
fidence or complacency. Apathy because of 
smugness or satisfaction is as bad as apathy 
because of indifference. 

Earnest pursuit of difficult and worthwhile 
objectives is necessary to lift an individual 
or a nation from mediocrity to greatness. 

The last major decision establishing a 
national goal in space was the commitment 
to land astronauts on the moon in this de- 
cade. Even before this_goal is achieved, we 
must set other goals if we are to continue 
our steady forward progress. 

The space filght technology being devel- 
oped in the Apollo man-to-the-moon pro- 
ject. provides a tremendous potential for 
research and exploration during the 1970s in 
both manned and unmanned ts. 

The solutions to mysteries which have 
tantalized scientists for decades may be 
found in space: The origin and eyolution of 
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the moon, the earth, the sun and other 
planets; the origin and evolution of life it- 
self; and the dynamic processes that affect 
our terrestrial environment. 

MAJOR CHALLENGES 

For the future, I see five major areas of 
challenge. 

The first is the moon. The first successful 
manned lunar landing, a visit of about 18 
hours, will just scratch the surface. Its great- 
est achievement will be the demonstration of 
the ability to travel a quarter of a million 
miles from earth, land on another heavenly 
body, and return safely to earth. 

Other journeys must follow, We must use 
the Saturn rockets, the Apollo spacecraft 
and the launch and other facilities developed 
for Project Apollo over and over again to gain 
the fullest return on our investment. 

To make a one-night stand on the moon 
and go there no more would be as senseless 
as building a railroad and then making only 
one trip from New York to Los Angeles. 

Secondly, increased attention must be 
given the planets, especially Mars and Venus, 
during the 1970-1985 period. The Saturn V 
rocket will be capable of carrying all cur- 
rently conceived unmanned scientific pay 
loads to these two planets. But manned ex- 
ploration of Mars will require the next gen- 
eration of spacecraft and launch vehicles, in- 
cluding nuclear propulsion. 

The third challenging area is space sci- 
ences. New theories are being proposed to 
explain the tremendous energy levels re- 
corded from observation of the quasars that 
have been discovered recently. If the secret 
of the great energy output of the quasars can 
be discovered, it might prove just as im- 
portant as the discovery of nuclear energy. 

The fourth challenge is in the field of space 

utilities—the communications, weather and 
navigational satellites. This area has given 
us the first practical commercial applications 
of space. 
Television networks have used satellites to 
link continents in reporting events of world- 
wide significance. In the future, satellites 
will shoulder the burden of overseas com- 
munication between governments, business 
firms, universities and individuals. World- 
wide television networks will beam programs 
directly from satellites into carpeted living 
rooms and dirt floor huts. 


SPOTTING FOREST FIRES 


The long-range accurate weather forecasts 
which are possible through satellites will 
help combat hunger through increased food 
production, Already we have used our 
weather satellites to detect dust storms in 
the Middle East, forest fires in California and 
water pollution at various places. 

‘Our surveys indicate that gains of many 
billions a year can soon be available to hu- 
manity through space research in medicine, 
communications, food, mineral water re- 
sources, map making geodesy, weather pre- 
diction and control, alr pollution, air and 
sea traffic control, and industrial and man- 
agement applications. 

This leads us to the fifth and probably 
most urgent challenge of space. That is the 
development of manned space stations and 
satellites with remote sensors which can 
help solve earth- problems by observations in 
@ number of areas such as agriculture, for- 
estry, hydrology, geology, geography, cartog- 
raphy and oceanography. 

Earth satellites can give timely reports 
from orbit over large areas on types and 
conditions of soils, salinity and moisture 
content of soil, growth of crops, disease and 
other land and water conditions. ; 

Continuous surveillance of earth from 
space in such areas as food and water man- 
agement and population census taking could 
ald in international organization like the 
United Nations to solve a pressing problem 
which faces much of the world every day, 
starvation. 
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Satellites could locate potential growing 
areas to meet a need to multiply food pro- 
duction, Otherwise our children and grand- 
children might live in a world in which a 
vast majority of mankind will be engaged in 
a struggle for sheer survival. 

NO OTHER COURSE 


There is no other conceivable course for 
the United States except to pursue its thrust 
into space, to continue its research and de- 
velopment programs and continue its coop- 
eration with other nations so that the bene- 
fits flowing from this vigorous effort will 
benefit all mankind. 

After Apollo, I believe this nation will con- 
tinue to have a dynamic program for ex- 
ploration of space. We shall develop manned 
and unmanned earth-orbiting permanent 
space stations with a variety of missions. 
We shall continue exploration of the moon, 
establish bases on the lunar surface, and 
we shall continue to send unmanned probes 
throughout the solar system and manned 
expeditions to the planets whenever that 
becomes promising and practicable. 

In the meantime, we should continue to 
make maximum use of our present tech- 
nologies and extend the wherever necessary 
to meet tomorrow's national goals in space. 


Federal Meat Inspection Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 2, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKT. Mr. Speaker, meat in- 
spection legislation now before Congress 
seeks to further improve the programs 
which have helped build meat packing 
and processing into an industry with 
nearly $16 billion in annual gross sales, 
and which, in turn, provides nearly $13 
billion in yearly sales of livestock by 
American farmers. 

The availability of these markets for 
American livestock, as well as the pros- 
perity and potential for the American 
food industry's rests on one basic fact 
the continued confidence of today’s 
homemaker in the integrity of our meat 
supply. 

To assure that every effort is made to 
provide the homemaker with the full 
assurance that the meat she buys for 
her family is safe and wholesome, a 
Federal-State partnership must be forged 
through which the consumer is fully 
protected, the packing industry con- 
tinues to prosper, and the producer is as- 
sured of an expanding market for 
his livestock. 

H.R, 12144 accomplishes this by two 
means: 


First. It recognizes the role of the 
States as a vital link in this essential 
program, and seeks to provide a positive 
means by which the States can integrate 
their efforts into a stronger, more unified 
system of meat inspection. 

Second. It proposes much-needed re- 
forms in the present Federal meat in- 
spection system, to close existing loop- 
holes in the 60-year-old Meat Inspection 
Act, and make it more responsive in the 
years ahead. 


The most serious flaw in the existing 
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Meat Inspection Act is an absence of any 
provisions for coordinating Federal and 
State meat inspection efforts. The role 
of the States is a vital one, since the Fed- 
eral law applies only to products pro- 
duced in plants dealing in interstate and 
foreign commerce. This leaves the States 
with sole responsibility for meat products 
in intrastate commerce. 

The volume of nonfederally inspected 
products is significant—approximately 
15 percent of commercially slaughtered 
animals, and about one-fourth of com- 
mercially processed meat products. Sig- 
nificant amounts of these meats are sold 
without any form of Government inspec- 
tion. The remaining amounts are sub- 
ject to inspection by State or local gov- 
ernments. Inspection under these pro- 
grams is generally well below Federal 
standards, but these products may be 
intermingled in retail stores with fed- 
erally inspected products for sale to the 
public. 

Not all States have meat inspection 
statutes, and the degree of authority, 
implementation and effectiveness of 
State inspection programs vary from 
State to State in those that do have meat 
inspection laws. Even greater variation 
is found between State and local inspec- 
tion programs, where local inspection 
exists. 

Administrators of State meat inspec- 
tion programs generally admit that they 
have had neither the money nor man- 
power to conduct an intensive, con- 
tinuous inspection service for both 
slaughtering and processing operations. 
State legislators, veterinary associations, 
industry groups and others have tried 
repeatedly to obtain meaningful legisla- 
tion and enforcement. 

Nevertheless, the need for stronger, 
more effective and more uniform State 
inspection programs is of critical im- 
portance. In the past couple of years, 
there has been increasing interest among 
the States to initiate or improve existing 
programs. 

The efforts by the States must be fos- 
tered and encouraged by the Federal 
program if this Nation is to achieve ade- 
quate, overall protection of the con- 
sumer’s meat supply with resulting pros- 
perity for the industry and the producer. 
By providing legislative authority for 
meaningful Federal-State cooperation, & 
uniform framework can be constructed 
which will provide this essential con- 
sumer protection for all citizens regard- 
less of where their meat originates, 

The proposed legislation would also 
update the existing Meat Inspection Act 
to bring it more in line with the massive 
technological advancements in the meat 
industry. The meat inspection program is 
dealing with problems not conceived by 
those who drafted the original legislation 
60 years ago. 

The original Meat Inspection Act 1s 
becoming increasingly outmoded in its 
ability to regulate the modern, aggres- 
sive industry as it is today and envisioned 
in the future. The role of the States is 
not sufficiently recognized in the exist- 
ing legislation to encourage their effec- 
tive contributions to a viable network 
of coordinated programs. The legisla- 
tion is urgently needed to close serious 
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loopholes in the Federal meat inspection 
program. 

Yet, the consumer continues to buy 
her meat with presumed confidence in its 
wholesomeness. The prosperity of the 
~meatpacking industry and our Nation's 
livestock producers is greatly dependent 
upon her continued confidence. 

Our responsibility, therefore, is to in- 
sure that both Federal and State Govern- 
ments are provided with the necessary 
tools and resources to fulfill their re- 
sponsibilities to protect the consumer in 
the manner she expects and demands. 
This proposed legislation will accomplish 
this purpose. 


Suburban Press 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 5, 1967 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
growing stature and importance of the 
suburban press is a healthy trend in the 
communications field today. While some 
newspapers are failing and others merg- 
ing, the suburban press continues to ex- 
pand and to provide their readers with 
an increasingly fine service. 

I believe the mature suburban press is 
epitomized by the newspapers in the 13th 
Congressional District cf Illinois. 

At the annual editorial seminar ban- 
quet of the Suburban Press Foundation, 
held in Chicago on September 28, 1967, 
achievement awards for excellence in 
photography, sports writing, women’s- 
interest writing, and feature writing, 
were presented to suburban newsmen, Of 
the five award categories, newsmen from 

the 13th district won honors in no fewer 
than four. The winners from the 13th 
district were: 

Top award of “Suburban Journalist of 
the Year” was won by the writer-photog- 
grapher team of Clifford H. Rowe, fes- 
ture writer, and Larry Cameron, photog- 
rapher, of Paddock Publications, Inc., 
Arlington Heights, II., for a feature se- 
ries on air pollution in the Chicago met- 
Topolitan area entitled, Don't Stop 
Breathing—Yet.” The significance of this 
Subject is known to all; I can attest to 
the skill with which the series was pre- 
sented. 

The award for best feature writing was 
won by Paul A. Johnson, Jr., of Hollister 
Newspapers, Wilmette, Il. 

Robert Strawn, of Paddock Publica- 
tions, was awarded the top prize for 
photography. 

The award for women’s interest writ- 
ing was presented to Mrs. Mary B. Good, 
also of Paddock Publications. 

In addition to the four top awards, 
13th district newspaper personnel wen 
numerous honorable mentions and other 
citations. 


The awards banquet was a part of the 
Suburban Press Foundation’s seventh 
annual 2-day editorial seminar attended 
by editorial staff and publishers of foun- 
dation member newspapers from coast to 
coast. Seminar sessions were devoted to 
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various aspects of suburban newspaper 
coverage, with special emphasis on the 
role of the suburban newspaper in keep- 
ing its readership informed on the prob- 
lems of the central city in this period of 
social unrest, 

Mr. Speaker, I want to commend the 
Suburban Press Foundation for its in- 
terest and concern for the problems of 
the central city and for its continuing 
attention to stimulating civic responsibil- 
ity in the suburbs. 

No country can possibly move ahead, 
and no society can be free, unless its 
citizens are acquainted with all aspects 
of the basic problems of their communi- 
ties. The suburban press is making sig- 
nificant contributions to an alert and 
informed citizenry. 


PSA Requests Routes to Portland, Seattle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 5, 1967 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
less than a year since Pacific Southwest 
Airlines—PSA—won its battle to provide 
service to San Jose Municipal Airport 
in San Jose, Calif: Prior to that time 
San Jose, one of the largest cities in the 
State of California and the apex of a 
great industrial triangle which circum- 
vents San Francisco Bay, was not receiv- 
ing reliable and efficient air service. 

Iam happy to say that with service to 
San Jose by PSA we have suddenly been 
elevated from the dark ages in trans- 
portation to the ultramodern 20th cen- 
tury. I have had several opportunities 
to fly PSA flights from San Jose Air- 
port and have been impressed with the 
efficient, courteous and punctual serv- 
ice which the company renders. Natur- 
ally, in my job as a Congressman, I have 
fiown hundreds of thousands of miles, but 
I can say I know of no airline which pro- 
vides better service than that offered by 
PSA. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, PSA has 
provided this excellent service at a profit 
without a single cent of Federal subsidy. 
It is now the world’s largest intrastate 
air carrier and, in my opinion, deserves 
the right to extend its service to other 
aes and to become an interstate car- 

er. 

If this were to happen, San Jose pas- 
sengers would be able to forward their 
baggage and connect directly with inter- 
state carriers for added convenience. I 
sincerely hope that the application cur- 
rently pending which would entitle PSA 
to serve connecting routes between its 
California cities and Portland and 
Seattle will be approved. It is my inten- 
tion to support it as vigorously as I pos- 
sibly can. 

Mr. Speaker, a recent article in the 
magazine tabloid entitled “Today” tells 
of the PSA application. So that the facts 
of the application and the advantages it 
would bring to the traveling public can 
be know to all readers of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, I submit the article here- 
with: \ 


‘ 
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PSA REQUESTS ROUTES TO PORTLAND, SEATTLE 


The world’s largest Intrastate air carrier, 
Pacific Southwest Airlines (PSA), is making 
a bid for interstate travel in applying to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board (CAB) for connect- 
ing routes between Its California cities and 
Portland-Seattle, announced PSA President 
J. Floyd Andrews. 

Interstate routes would qualify PSA for 
connecting flight service with domestic and 
international air carriers. All other airlines 
could book PSA reservations for a passenger 
and luggage would be automatically trans- 
ferred to a PSA connecting flight. This opens 
entirely new avenues for passenger yolume 
growth. 

PSA requests service between the terminal 
point, San Diego, and intermediate Call- 
fornia points of Los Angeles/Burbank/Orange 
County Alrport/Dougherty Field, Long 
Beach/Ontario, San Francisco/Oakland/San 
Jose/Sacramento, and Portland, Oregon, and 
the terminal point Seattle, Washington. 

“Portland and Seattle routes would be a 
natural extension for PSA and could easily 
be offered the same type low fare commuter 
service that we have throughout the PSA 
California system.“ said Andrews. 

_ If awarded the interstate certification, PSA 
proposes approximately the same average 
$.04 per mile fares in Portland and Seattle 
which have tagged the airline as the “pioneer 
in low airfares” throughout the United States. 

This average fare would approximate $33.52 
between Los Angeles and Portland, $38.28 
between Los Angeles and Seattle, $22.08 be- 
tween San Francisco and Portland, $27.02 be- 
tween San Francisco and Seattle, $39.86 be- 
tween San Diego and Portland, and $44.63 
between San Diego and Seattle, as compared 
to substantially higher fares of other alr- 
lines. 

The proposed prices by PSA for filghts to 
Portland and Seattle represent a 30 to 40 per 
cent fare reduction from current rates held 


by other airlines. 


“PSA's $53 million order for new aircraft, 
all of which will be delivered in 1968, makes 
it possible to efficiently serve the Portland 
Seattle routes, and provide increased service 
for PSA's California markets,” said Andrews. 

PSA is presently operating six Lockheed 
Electra L-188C, eight Boeing 727-100 fan 
jets, and one Douglas DC-9-30 fan jets, and 
has on order seven 158 passenger Bocing 727- 
200 and four 105 passenger Boeing 737-200 
aircraft. In addition, PSA has on order a 
Douglas DC-9-30 aircraft for delivery in the 
first quarter of 1968. 

PSA began operation in 1949 with once-a- 
week flights between San Diego and Oakland. 
Today, PSA is the leader in passenger totals 
throughout their California market and is 
the tenth largest scheduled domestic air- 
line in the United States in passengers 
carried. PSA carried more than 23% million 
passengers in 1966 and will carry over 3 
million in 1967, 

The airline has always operated on the free 
enterprise system without support from tax 
subsidies or mail reyenue. 

The PSA break into interstate travel will 
represent a giant step in what has been a 
steady progression of growth steps since the 
airlines began operation in 1949. 


Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 4, 1967 
Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, the his- 
tory of our efforts to put an end to water 
and air pollution, I am sure, would fill 
many volumes of very heavy reading. 
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A light side to this most grave prob- 
lem was pointed out recently in Buffalo 
during a visit of the nationally re- 
nowned commedienne, Phyllis Diller. 

On August 30, while visiting WGR-TV 
in Buffalo, Miss Diller was kind enough 
to give WGR’s daily editorial. In her 


usually witty, yet pointed way, she made 


a great case for our fight against pollu- 
tion. As a tribute to this gracious pub- 
lic service and to one of our finest com- 
mediennes, I include Miss Diller’s edi- 
torial in today’s RECORD: 
POLLUTION 
Well—Hi—It’s certainly grand to have this 
chance to get on my soapbox—it shows off 
my legs. Oooh... 


Feast your eyes—you fool! 

My subject to-day is pollution. I don't 
know if you've noticed, but almost every- 
thing’s polluted these days—the air, the 
water, Fang—it’s gotten so I won't drink 
the water or breathe the air. These strange 
lumps on my body are oxygen pumps. I've 
got more plumbing than City Hall. And the 
water—have you seen Lake Erie on a stormy 
day? We don't have whitecaps. We have 
blackheads! We can kid around folks, but 
it’s no laughing matter, Unless we do some- 
thing about it, pollution of our air and 
water is going to keep getting worse and 
worse and worse—until it could be a Na- 
tional emergency. So think about it and 
do something about it. Don't just sit there! 

Of course, there are compensations—the 
other day a cab driver and I got lost in the 
fog on the Father Baker Bridge. It took us 
three days to find our way back. 

It was won—der—tul! 


Limiting Casualties in Beulah 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 4, 1967 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, hurri- 
cane Beulah was very possibly the most 
destructive storm ever to hit the State of 
Texas. Certainly the winds were as high 
as might ever be expected, and the rain 
generated by the storm was as great 
as has been experienced in the history 
of records. By any measure, and the 
standard measure is the probability 
of what might happen once in a hundred 
years, Beulah exceeded the worst expec- 
tations. Yet there was very little loss 
of life in this storm—only seven persons 
died in Texas—even though whole cities 
were flooded and had to be evacuated. In 
another time, one would have expected 
the loss of hundreds of lives, as happened 
in the great storm that hit Galveston 
some 60-odd years ago. But not so this 
time. I believe that great credit should go 
to those officials and agencies of the State 
and Federal Government who, in the 
understanding of what had to be done, 
did it. The Christian Science Monitor 
recognized how great a part was played 
by men charged with saving life in Texas, 
and I herewith offer the Monitor’s article 
for the benefit of my colleagues who 
might not have had the opportunity of 
reading it: 
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Texas COPES— WARNINGS SAP Fury OF BEULAH 
(By Jon Ford) 

AUSTIN, TEX — tly coordinated state- 
wide disaster-rellef planning and quick local 
response to early warnings are credited with 
saving many lives as giant Hurricane Beulah 
smashed into Texas this week. 

Nearly a week before the hurricane found 
its main target, local officials in the Rio 
Grande Valley area and along the Texas coast 
were receiving detailed advisories from State 
Civil Defense headquarters on what to ex- 
pect and what to do. 

By the time the 160 m.p-h. winds struck 
Brownsville, most known danger spots in the 
valley had been largely evacuated. More than 
56,440 evacuees found refuge In 201 free pub- 
lic shelters Wednesday, and thousands of 
others rented rooms or were housed by 
friends and relatives far from the coast. 

CITRUS CROP BATTERED 


Despite preparation, property destruction 
was extensive. Damage to the valley citrus- 
fruit crop alone has been estimated from $15 
million to $50 million. Some communities 
have been virtually wiped out. Power, tele- 
phone, and road facilities have been heavily 
damaged. - 

By Wednesday night, 12 days after the 
hurricane churned out of the Atlantic, a 
total of 30 persons had been killed. But only 
seven fatalities occurred in Texas. Beulah- 
spawned tornadoes took their toll of these, 
with 5 killed and at least 16 injured. 

No fatalities were reported in the Browns- 
ville-Harlingen area at the peak of the storm 
there, although a 15-year-ald Houston girl 
was drowned while surfing despite warnings 
off Brownsville a day earlier. 

“There is absolutely no question the loss 
of life would have been widespread without 
advance warnings, close communications, 
emergency operating plans and leadership 
of local officials, personal appeals by Gov. 
John B. Connally, and coordination of efforts 
through the State Civil Defense and Disaster 
Relief Office,” said State Civil Defense Co- 
ordinator C. O. Layne. 

“The damage reports prove that forty to 
90 percent of some towns were destroyed. 
What would have happened if the people had 
stayed there?” 

EMERGENCY GEARS MESH 


A reorganized Texas Civil Defense and Dis- 
aster Relief organization is getting its first 
major trial in the Hurricane Beulah emer- 
gency. The State Defense Council, backbone 
of the organization, is composed of state 
agencies with relief responsibilities, repre- 
sentatives of the American Red Cross, and 
the federal Office of Civil Defense. State law 
places local civil-defense and disaster respon- 
sibility in the hands of Texas mayors and 
county judges. 

STATE UNITS ON GO 


Council members were called into session 
at the underground State Emergency Oper- 
ating Center at Austin Monday afternoon 
and the center at the same time was placed 
on full 24-hour operational status. 

With warning and evacuation operations 
hopefully behind it in the current emer- 
gency, the council now is launching relief 
and rebuilding services in line with advance 
plans. 

Governor Connally has pledged to seek all 
available federal financial assistance when 
damage can be accurately assessed. 

The State Highway Department is trans- 
porting emergency water supplies to stricken 
communities, and patrolling high- 
Ways with maintenance crews to remove 
debris and barricade dangerous areas. It also 
has assembled heavy mechanized equipment 
for use where needed. 

The State Department of Health immedi- 
ately alerted doctors along the lower coast 
for local assignment to shelters and to estab- 
lish radio links between valley hospitals. 
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The department also offers emergency medi- 
cal supplies, 
U.S. FOOD STOCKS FREED 


Red Cross officials, operating out of a 
Houston headquarters, by Wednesday has 
cleared 622 shelters for 490,000 potential 
evacuees and now is contemplating rehabili- 
tation work. The Texas Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare assisted the Red Cross in shelter 
registration and other aid to disaster victims 
and has alerted 250 men for clean-up recon- 
struction work. 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture’s consumer and marketing service freed 
surplus federal food stocks. The United 
States Office of Civil Defense made available 
its warning and communications system, 
emergency generators, water-purification 
units, engineering supplies, and packaged 
disaster hospitals. f 

More than 1,300 national guardsmen were 
assigned by the Governor to immediate mill- 
tary duty in support of civil-defense efforts. 

From city after city, came reports of acts 
of kindness by Texas seeking to make evacu- 
ees as comfortable as possible during an un- 
happy time. = 

“We have not been lacking in cooperation 
from any agency—local, state, or federal,” 
Governor Connally said. “I know of nothing 
that has been asked that has not been 
done—nothing that could be done that is not 
being done. Local governments along the 
Texas coast have fulfilled their emergency 
responsibilities in an admirable manner.” 

Despite optimism over the effectiveness of 
warning and evacuation procedures, early 
damage reports convince Texas officials that 
the task of cleaning up after one of history's 
worst storms is going to be immense. 


Funds for Occoquan Rehabilitation Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1967 


Mr. HAGAN. Mr. Speaker, earlier this 
week, the District Health Department 
sought to increase its budget and double 
alcoholic treatment facilities and per- 
sonnel at the Occoquan Rehabilitation 
Center in Virginia, The situation is cur- 
rently so critical that 15 alcoholics who 
had voluntarily committed themselves 
for treatment had to be evicted due to 
lack of space. They were removed to 
make room for additional alcoholics 
ordered committed by Judge Harry T. 
Alexander of the District of Columbia 
court of general sessions. 

It is ironic that these men, who had 

openly expressed a desire to receive treat- 
ment and cure their alcohol problem, 
were denied this opportunity in order 
to make room for others who had been 
“involuntarily” sentenced to take their 
place. This situation should help drama- 
tize the critical need that exists cur- 
rently in the District for adequate al- 
coholism treatment centers. 
When the U.S. Fourth Circuit Court of 
Appeals ruled that alcoholism is a 
disease and a chronic inebriate cannot be 
jailed for public drunkenness, it placed 
the responsibility for treatment of 
alcoholics upon public health officials 
who do not have facilities to deal with 
the situation. 
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The District now sends its chronic al- 
coholics 30 miles away to the Occoquan, 
Va. treatment center, which is able to 
Provide only minimal services due to 
overcrowded conditions and lack of ade- 
quate financial support. 

I only hope this recent development 
will help emphasize the need for adequate 
alcoholism treatment centers and re- 
habilitation programs in the District of 
Columbia. H.R. 6143, a bill I introduced 
before the Congress is, I believe, a com- 
Prehensive and constructive approach in 
this direction. Currently being acted on 
by the District of Columbia Committee, 
this bill proposes the construction of 
detoxification centers and inpatient and 
outpatient treatment clinics, along with 
an expanded program of rehabilitation 
to enable victims of alcoholism to return 
to useful roles in our society. 

It is my sincere belief that this bill 
is a constructive approach to the al- 
coholism problem. 


Prominent Leaders of Women’s Organiza- 
tions Support Antipoverty Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 4, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, on Septem- 
ber 30, 1987, the New York Times in its 
“Letters to the Editor” column published 
& most persuasive appeal in support of 
the antipoverty program. The writers of 
the letter are women of tremendous 
stature who know of what they speak. 
They are: Dorothy J. Dolbey, president 
of Church Women United; Eleanore 
Shields, National Council of Catholic 
Women; Josephine S. Weiner, National 
Council of Jewish Women, and Dorothy 
I. Height, National Council of Negro 
Women. As the letter points out: 

For the first time in the history of the 
United States the aggrieved and disadvan- 
taged have an advocate in our government— 
the Office of Economic Opportunity. 


I agree that its abolition would be a 
serious blow to the hopes and aspirations 
which have been stirred by the anti- 
poverty program. It is important that 
Congress continue and expand this effort. 

The letter follows: 

NEED FOR ANTIPOvERTY LEGISLATION 

To the Eprror: Many pages have been 
written about the causes of the disturbances 
Which erupted in cities across the nation 
this past summer. No determination has 
been made as to the underlying cause, but 
Most observers agree that—whatever the 
cause—immediate action is essential to pro- 
vide more opportunities for a better life for 
the disadvantaged in our large cities. There 
have been some very encouraging responses, 
Particularly from industry, where leaders 
made a commitment to help provide better 

2 more jobs and other necessities of 

e. 


The weakest response came from the Con- 
gress, which has before it several important 
Proposals for programs so desperately needed 
to improve the quality of life in our cities. 
Among the most important proposals on the 
Hill are the amendments to the Economic 
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Opportunity Act, Not only has Congress de- 
layed action on this legislation, but some 
members are prepared to weaken the pro- 
gram by dismantling the Office of Economic 
Opportunity and phasing out some of its 
prograins altogether, Stark facts, on the con- 
trary, underline the need for the expansion 
of the Poverty Program, not its reduction. 


EFFECT ON COMMUNITIES 


For the first time in the history of the 
United States the aggrieved and disadvan- 
taged have an advocate in our government— 
the Office of Economic Opportunity. Its abo- 
lition would be a serious psychological blow 
to those who, by virtue of their participation 
in various anti-poverty programs, feel that 
they have a stake in their communities that 
is worth protecting. There have been reports 
that workers in the Poverty Program and 
beneficiaries of it have helped to prevent 
disturbances in their cities or neighborhoods 
because of this. 

One of the main targets of the opponents 
of the Economic Opportunity Act is the Job 
Corps program. Actually it is one of the more 
beneficial programs for the rehabilitation 
and training of young people who are out of 
work and out of school. Our personal con- 
tacts with persons enrolled in the Women's 
Job Corps reinforce our conviction that this 
program is of tremendous benefit to young 
people and must continue. 

We fervently hope that Congress will indi- 
cate its responsiveness to the needs of the 
people by enacting, without delay, the anti- 
poverty legislation which will keep the Job 
Corps and other current programs under the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. 


Private Industry-Government Coopera- 
tion: Key to Providing Jobs for the 
Urban Unemployed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1967 
Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, with the 
President's announcement this week of 
a pilot program to mobilize the resources 
of private industry in giving job training 
to our hard-core unemployed, the war on 
poverty has been reinforced with a regi- 
ment of specialized troops. 
As the Secretary of Labor has put it: 
Jobs are the live ammunition in the war 


on poverty, and I think the right kind of- 


jobs are jobs in private employment, and 
that the best kind of training of the hard- 
core unemployed for those jobs is what we 
have come to call on-the-job training. 


Private industry—in many areas des- 
perate for qualified workers—is in a posi- 
tion to supply those jobs and to provide 
that training. In return, the Govern- 
ment will assume the extra expense in- 
volved in training the severely disad- 
vantaged citizens who most need help, 
and will underwrite the risks involved in 
establishing new businesses in ghetto 
areas. 

To make it easy for business to co- 
operate in this forward-looking venture, 
the President has established a special 
office in the Department of Commerce, 
headed by Mr. William Zisch, vice chair- 
man of the Aerojet General Corp. in Los 
Angeles, This office will cut through red- 
tape so that it can offer a company a 
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tailormade mix of assistance from all 
branches of Government. 

Iam happy to note that Los Angeles is 
one of the cities selected for this pilot 
program. 

Because of the wide national interest 
in this promising new program, I would 
like to insert in the Recorp at this point 
two excellent editorials which have en- 
dorsed the President's historic effort to 
find jobs for our hard-core urban unem- 
ployed. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Oct. 5, 
1967] 


A Userut TEST PROGRAM 


What is most encouraging about the Ad- 
ministration’s effort to enlist private enter- 
prise in an attack on hard core unemploy- 
ment in the slums is the pragmatic spirit 
with which it is being launched. No extrava- 
gant promises are being made which might 
raise false hopes; no huge sum of money is 
involved; and there is a refreshing emphasis 
on the point that this is a “test program.” 

There can be little doubt about the utility 
of programs that encourage businesses to 
train slum dwellers for useful employment. 
Whether further Goyernment assistance is 
required, either in the form of direct sub- 
sidies or tax relief, is an issue that should 
be resolved by the experience with the ex- 
perimental projects. But the basic strategy 
of involying private enterprise in job train- 
ing programs and having the Federal Gov- 
ernment meet the costs of necessary medical 
or dental care appears quite sound. 

Plans to attract businesses to slum areas 
rest on shakier ground. Nothing in the ex- 
perience of the Economic Development Ad- 
ministration suggests that large or medium 
size businesses can be induced to locate 
permanently on uneconomic sites. Doubtless, 
tax remissions and other Government in- 
centives can be made sufficiently attractive 
to attract some business operations to loca- 
tions that would otherwise be eschewed. But 
once established in an unfavorable location 
at little cost to itself, there is nothing to 
prevent a business from later pulling out. 
Small enterprises, especially those conducted 
by slum dwellers, are another matter. Surely 
every effort should be made by the Small 
Business Administration and other agencies 
to encourage their formation whenever there 


Having launched this program, we hope 
that the Administration will continue to 
treat it as an experiment, that it will be 
flexible in trying different approaches in 
different cities and that it will permit ex- 
perience to play the role of the stern master 
in deciding which ideas to retain and which 
should be swiftly discarded. 


[From the New York Times, Oct, 4, 1967] 
Joss FOR THE SLUMS 


Luring a factory into a slum is no easy 
job. Aside from the hypothetical danger of 
riots, which might destroy or damage the 
plant, there is a more immediate problem: 
executives and clerical employees do not like 
to work In uncongenial neighborhoods. Fur- 
thermore, businessmen normally prefer not 
to risk the funds of their stockholders by 
putting up a bullding in a deteriorated 
neighborhood when open land is still avail- 
able in suburbs and small towns. The only 
attraction that a slum offers Is that nearby 
there are usually many unemployed work- 
ers—but these workers are often unskilled, 
functionally illiterate, or have other /dis- 
qualifications, bd 

The modest program announced by Presi- 
dent Johnson attempts to overcome these 
high hurdles in five selected cities. Instead 
of paying nearly one-half of the cost of train- 
ing “serlously disadvantaged” persons as it 
now does, the Federal Government in those 
test cities will pay the full cost. If a plant is 
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destroyed in a riot, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration will assume the burden of pay- 
ing for the lease on the damaged property, 
If public transportation to the factory is 
seriously deficient, as it is in Watts, the Fed- 
eral Government will temporarily subsidize 
bus service. Health care, technical advice and 
the cost of bonding employees will also be 
provided. 

As far as it goes, it is impossible to quarrel 
with the President's program or its objec- 
tives. Jobs in the slums are urgently needed, 
and his efforts to clear the bureaucratic un- 
derbrush and speed the way for sympathet- 
ically inclined businesses can only be helpful. 

However, the only specific economic incen- 
tive that the new program holds out to a 
businessman is that it will be easier to ob- 
tain defense contracts. Under these circum- 
stances, only major firms with ample re- 
sources that are interested in improving their 
public relations “image” or small, marginal 
firms desperate to establish a toehold are 
likely to participate, Neither is to be scorned, 
since jobs in the slums are in too short sup- 
ply for anyone to be choosy over motives. 

Indeed, the fact of slum unemployment is 
so well known and so severe that the time 
has passed for mere pilot projects. A major 
program to create jobs quickly on an emer- 
gency basis as proposed by Senator Clark's 
amendment to the pending antipoverty bill 
is more logical. For the longer term, sub- 
stantial tax incentives as suggested in a bill 
by Senator Kennedy of New York would pro- 
vide a more durable basis for private eco- 
nomic investment in slum neighborhoods. 
The urban crisis can be palliated but not 
relieved by small programs and expenditures 
as usual. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Copz or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


Tirtz 44, SECTION 181, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recor without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Rrecorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shali alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation wheneyer the Public Printer 
deems it in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style.— The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½ - point type; 
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and all matter included In the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rrconn is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recor style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recogp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports, 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix, This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
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or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the In- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
Ing in second place. When only one House 
is In session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as Indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress, For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 


paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to thë 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


Newman Day in Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 6, 1967 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, it is a 
Source of tremendous pride to Idahoans 
that Time magazine has recognized the 
extraordinary fact that seven brothers 
from one Idaho family are serving simul- 
taneously in the U.S. Navy. I salute these 
remarkable young men and their parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Kirby Newman, of Twin 
Falls, Idaho. 

I invite the attention, too, to an edi- 
torial entitled “A Second Chance From 
the Corps,” published in the Lewiston 
Tribune of September 29, 1967. The edi- 
torial praises the Job Corps for the help 
it rendered to John Michael Newman, 
the most recent brother to enlist. 


ticle and the editorial about Newman 
Day. I ask unanimous consent that they 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the Lewiston (Idaho) Tribune, Sept. 

29, 1967] 
A SECOND CHANCE FROM THE Corps 


When the Job Corps began operation in 
1965 critica of the program asked why the 
young men enrolied in the corps weren't 
serving in Vietnam instead of “living off the 
taxpayers.” 

One answer given at that time was that 
Many of the young men in the corps did, 
indeed, want to enter the service, but were 
ineligible. For one thing, many of them 
could not read or write and were not being 
accepted for military duty because of that 
deficiency. So they joined the corps, hoping 
to improve their educational level and there- 
by gain entry Into some branch of the armed 
forces. 

A current case in point is the celebrated 
Twin Falls family which has supplied the 
Navy with seven seamen now on active duty. 
That is believed by naval officials to be a 
Tecord. 

The seventh to enlist in the Navy from the 
Kirby Newman family is 18-year-old John. 
It was quite an occasion in Twin Falls. That 
city proclaimed itself the “home of the New- 
man Navy.“ the state of Idaho observed 
“Newman Day,” and Secretary of the Navy 
Paul R. Ignatius sent a telegram conveying 
his respects and those of President Johnson. 

But John didn't just walk over to the 
recruiter's office and enlist. He tried to en- 
list two years ago, but, as a high school drop- 
Out, he flunked the educational tests. Un- 
daunted he joined the Job Corps, applied 
himself to the corps’ superb program of in- 
struction and finally was able to pass the 
Service exams. 

The Navy now has another sailor. The re- 
markable Newman family has sent another 
of its sons into the service of its country. 
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And the Job Corps has reclaimed another 
young man by giving him a second chance 
at an adequate education, 


[From Time magazine, Sept. 29, 1967] 
NEWMAN’S Navy 


When he tried to enlist in the Navy two 
years ago, John Michael Newman flunked 
the educational tests. A high school dropout, 
he joined the Job Corps instead, studied so 
hard that he was finally able to pass the 
service exams. Last week John Newman, now 
18, became the seventh of civilian Carpenter 
Kirby Newman's nine sons to enter the 
Navy—making the Newman family the first 
in the memory of naval officials to have seven 
brothers on active duty at the same time. 
Idaho communities celebrated “Newman 
Day“; John's home town of Twin Falls proud- 
ly proclaimed itself the “Home of the New- 
man Navy“; and Secretary of the Navy Paul 
R. Ignatius sent a telegram expressing his 
and President Johnson’s pleasure at John's 
induction. Asked if he would like to be sta- 
tioned with one of his brothers, John re- 
plied: “No, I’m going out on my own.” That 
was just as well, since brothers may not 
serve together on any naval vessel in com- 
bat. 


Broad Health Grants Represent Major 
Step in Improving Federal Grant-in-Aid 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1967 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the Partner- 
ship for Health Amendments of 1967, 
which this body approved overwhelm- 
ingly last month, are important for the 
direction they take in the provision of 
Federal grants-in-aid as well as for the 
improved health services they will pro- 
vide. 

The partnership for health amend- 
ments confirm the policy, which Con- 
gress adopted provisionally through the 
Comprehensive Health Planning and 
Services Act of 1966, of providing broad, 
flexible grants for health. 

By thus replacing some 17 small, seg- 
mented, categorical grants, Congress will 
have given States and localities new 
fiexibility in meeting the health prob- 
lems which are most pressing in their 
areas. We will have taken a significant 
step toward the elimination of the con- 
fusion, competition, and misdirection of 
effort which have resulted from the 
number and complexity of many of our 
grant programs and from the rigidities 
stemming from excessive centralization 
and compartmentalization. 

The partnership for health amend- 
ments blaze a trail which we would do 
well to follow in other areas. 


This good bill was made better by this 


body's action to add $40 million over 2 
years to allow, but not require, public 
health authorities to mount effective ef- 
forts to control rats. 

With the expansion of authorizations 
under this program by $932 million over 
4 years and the provision of an impor- 
tant new program for research on deliv- 
ery of health services, this legislation 
takes its place as one of the most pro- 
gressive enactments of this session. 


Idaho’s Wonderful Shortcut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, October 6, 1967 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, we in 
Idaho are justly proud of our State’s 
great natural beauty, for few places in 
the world can compete with the won- 
drous splendor of our towering moun- 
tains and gem-like lakes. We want all 
Americans to share in this tremendous 
legacy. 

A new all-weather highway in Idaho 
winds its way to completion through 
mountains and across rivers and streams, 
providing the traveler with a never-end- 
ing feast for the eyes. This is State High- 
way 21, lying almost in toto in the na- 
tional forest lands. 

One of America’s outstanding land- 
scape artists and a writer of great skill, 
Don Bemco Bennett, traveled this moun- 
tain highway recently and has authored 
and illustrated an account of that trip 
in the October issue of Ford Times. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I only regret that is is not possible to re- 
produce Mr. Bennett's illustrations. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

IDAHO'S WONDERFUL SHORTCUT 
(Story and paintings by Don Bemco Bennett) 

This year, vacationers headed through 
Idaho will discover a new road across the 
central section that could reduce their mile- 
age by a hundred miles. Theoretically, this 
shortcut should save a couple of hours of 
driving time. Actually, it may very likely 
take longer—much to the traveler's delight. 
This paradox springs from the irresistible 
charm of the area—the magnificent moun- 
tain scenery, intriguing historical places, and 
a host of attractions that conspire to waylay 
even the most resolute driver so that he 
dawdles along with happy abandon. 

The recently completed route, State High- 
Way 21, links two major highway systems, 
U.S, 95-20 and U.S. 93, and thus provides a 
more direct route between the Butte-Helena- 
Great Palls-Missoula area of Montana, and 
Idaho's capital city, Boise. Of the highway 
130-mile length, three-fourths is paved; the 
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remaining 35 miles on the eastern end are 
good gravel surface with short stretches still 
being improved. 

Started in 1924, Highway 21 has long been 
a missing link in the highway network of the 
area, mainly because of an obstacle that arose 
100 million years ago. At about that time— 
give or take a few million years—a gigantic 
upthrust in the earth's crust formed a high, 
200-mile-long barrier down the center of 
what is now the state of Idaho. Faulting and 
subsequent glaciation created the area's pres- 
ent topography—a wilderness of jagged peaks. 
Geologists call this enormous granite massif 
the Idaho batholith; road builders call it 
unprintable names; outdoor lovers call it 
just plain wonderful. The highway manages 
to breach this rampart, at 7,000 feet eleva- 
tion, between the Sawtooth Primitive Area 
and the Idaho Primitive Area, skirting the 
base of the Sawtooth Range. 
` To use this new connecting route, a mo- 
torist from, say, Missoula, follows U.S. 93, 
which goes south into Idaho, then westward 
up the Salmon River until it runs headlong 
into the Sawtooths at Stanley. 

This mile-high community has a popula- 
tion of 37, a backyard full of mountains, and 
a casual attitude about everything. No ten- 
sions, no fiashing lights, and no traffic prob- 
lems. Stanley's social life is best described 
as wildly convivial, and time is reckoned 
from the only two dates of any importance 
on local calendars: the beginning of the 
fishing season and the opening of the hunt- 
ing season. 

From Stanley, Highway 21 heads west up 
Valley Creek. Five miles out, a road to the 
left offers a ten-minute sidetrip to Stanley 
Lake, one of the lovelist lakes in Idaho, with 
an excellent Forest Service campground, the 
first of many available along the next 90 

The main road swings northwest around 
the northern buttress of the Sawtooths, fol- 
lowing a broad valley in an idyllic setting— 
white-faced cattle grazing, weathered rall 
fences, Basque sheepherders with their 
flocks, meadows ablaze with wildflowers, de- 
lightful pastoral scenes. 

Along Valley Creek and numerous tribu- 
tary streams, it's possible, from midsummer 
on, to observe first-hand one of nature's 
miracles—the annual migration of the Chi- 
nook salmon. These headwaters are the 
spawning grounds of the big Chinooks; the 
end of their amazing 1,000-mile journey up- 
stream from the Pacific. Here, over the gravel 
beds in the same stream where they began 
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At 
largest Boy Scout summer campes, the road 
turns southwest and at a Junction two miles 
motorists have the option of — 
on Highway 21 or taking the alter- 
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nate Bear Valley route, a longer and more 
primitive Forest Service dirt road that even- 
tually rejoins the highway 35 miles farther 
southwest, at Lowman. A short distance be- 
yond the Bear Valley junction the highway 
crosses the boundary between the Challis 
and the Boise National Forests, and descends 
3,000 feet to the resort of Lowman. 


Good pavement leads the 35 miles to Idaho 


City, which in the 1860s was a roaring gold- 
mining town of 5,000 adventurers, but has 
now dwindled to 250 residents. Each year, 
during its two-day Gold Rush Days celebra- 
tion, Idaho City turns back the clock and 
becomes one of the liveliest “ghost towns” 
anywhere, attracting thousands of visitors 
who come to relive the excitement of the 
town's historic past. Old mining equipment 
operates once again, tourists can pan for gold 
and watch the re-enactment of a famous 
shooting on the main street. Fascinating his- 
torical relics of the era are on display in 
the 100-year-old post office, now converted 
into a museum. With its many old buildings, 
some dating before 1865, Idaho City is a 
museum In itself, 

The last 39 miles of Highway 21 lead to 
the modern city of Boise, a 45-minute drive 
from past to present. Those who have man- 
aged to keep a firm foot on the accelerator 
for the previous 130 miles will have saved 
two hours—but missed a rare opportunity. 
‘Those who succumb to the enhantment along 
the way never regret a moment of it. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not ex 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 

printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
i (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Air Express Month 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 9, 1967 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, this 
month marks the 40th year since a fragile 
biplane left the shores of the United 
States for Europe, bearing the first pack- 
ages ever carried by Air Express. 

Today this organization, which is 
headquartered in my home city of New 
York, gives employment to thousands 
and affects the lives of millions of our 
citizens. All 36 scheduled U.S. airlines, 
combined with 13,500 trucks of REA Ex- 
press, provide 24-hour, door-to-door 
pick-up and delivery service between al- 
most every point in the United States, 
Canada, and Puerto Rico, It is estimated 
that Air Express will handle 10 million 
individual shipments in 1967, at speeds 
up to 600 miles per hour. 

I call attention to the unique partner- 
ship of airlines and Air Express which 
actually launched the air cargo business. 
In all its forms, it touches nearly every 
American industry. The Air Express 
story has the elements of initiative and 
enterprise that have kept America boom- 
ing. For this reason, I should like to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues the ex- 
cellent speech by Mr. Emil Seerup, vice 
president of Air Express, who delivered 
it to the Air Transport Association in 
New York on September i, the historic 
40th anniversary of Air Express. 

MAN AND His PLYING MACHINE 
(By Emu Seerup, vice president, Air Express) 

If you were to tour an Alr Express terminal 
today, you'd probably find packages contain- 
ing frozen hamburgers, transistors, penicillin, 
color television tubes, bikinis, Beatle records, 
video-tape, data processing cards, electric 
toothbrushes, and some radioactive isotopes. 

But if you looked for any of these ship- 
ments back in 1927—the year Air Express 
service started—you'd be terribly disap- 

_pointed. None of these items even existed! 
The world has made tremendous progress 
in the past 40 years, In fact, by any standard 
of measurement the last four decades nave 
seen more advancement than in all the pre- 
vious recorded history of mankind. 

Today the 13,500 REA Express trucks, com- 
bined with all the aircraft of the 36 scheduled 
US. airlines, provide 24 hour door-to-door 
pick up and delivery service between just 
about all points in the U.S., Canada, and 
Puerto Rico. And most of the 10,000,000 In- 
dividual shipments Air Express will handle 
during 1967 will be whisked through the air 
in the cargo holds of huge jet giants at 600 
mph speeds. 

Most of us take pretty much for granted 
the fact that shipments weighing 5 lbs. or 
5,000 lbs., are literally delivered to our door 
from thousands of miles away in a matter of 
Just a few hours. 
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Yes, life was simpler back in 1927. To begin 
with, a surprisingly high percentage of to- 
day's commonplace products were hardly a 
gleam in the eye of their inventors 40 years 

The twenties were really roaring on that 
September day after Air Express service first 
started. Part of the roar was probably caused 
by the sputtering, coughing engines that 
powered that era’s fragile little aircraft. It 
took more than a bit of courage for pilots 
to take some of those planes aloft and face 
the double hazards of unfriendly weather and 
uncertain airborne performance. After all, it 
was only five months after Charles Lindbergh 
had accomplished his miraculous flight, Fly- 
ing was still more risky than routine. 

Coast-to-coast service was provided by the 
Rallway Express Company's surface facilities 
and by four airlines: Colonia) Air Transport, 
National Air Transport, Boeing Air Transport 
and Western Alr Express. 

The flight from New York City to San 
Francisco took “only 32144 hours actual flying 
time.“ Much in the manner of the Pony Ex- 
press, the 100 m.p.h. planes made the trip in 
relays. If it rained too hard, the trip took 
much longer. 

There were twenty-five airports across the 
nation on the Air Express route. 

In today’s sophisticated jet age, it may be 
hard for us to understand just how important 
and exciting Air Express seemed back in 1927 
and the first years of operation. Colonel Lind- 
bergh cabled: “I believe that the inaugura- 
tion of Air Express is another great step in 
aeronautic progress!” And newspaper and 
magazine writers greeted the new service with 
unparalleled enthusiasm. 

It is no exaggeration to say that, back in 
1927, the start of Air Express caused as much 
national excitement as one of today’s space 
flights. 

The “fight of the century,” between Demp- 
sey and Tunney, took place later that month. 
Almost as newsworthy as the pugilistic con- 
test, was the ability of Air Express to get spe- 
cial fight issues of the New York Herald 
Tribune to Chicago sports fans overnight. 

It certainly was a romantic time. Flappers 
did the charleston, men wore nifty spats, and 
there was some curlosity about a movie, “The 
Jazz Singer,” starring Al Jolson that was to 
open in October. Department stores across the 
country proudly displayed window banners 
announcing that their modish frocks “Just 
Arrived From Fifth Avenue by Air Express.” 
The world has changed many times over in 
the forty years that have elapsed. Orbiting 
Satellites televise earthshaking events to liv- 
ing rooms in every corner of the globe. To- 
day’s mighty planes are approaching the size 
of football fields and are swifter and more 
reliable than even Jules Verne or H. G. Wells 
could have imagined. Computers are per- 
forming fantastic tasks. And the Herald 
Tribune is gone. 

Back in the beginning. Air Express limited 
packages to weights of 200 pounds, primarily 
because the capacity of the planes was so 
small. Today's all freight jets can carry a 
load of 92,000 pounds! In 1967, the general 
rule is that if it can fit into the plane, it can 
be sent by Air Express. 

During that first year, Air Express handled 
5,160 shipments. Today about six times that 
many go through the Air Express terminal 
at New York's JFK International Airport each 
day. 

Yes; things have changed. Science has made 


us the most comfortable and affluent people 
in all history. 

But, unfortunately, technology often out- 
strips man’s capacity to use the marvels 
around him. Man, as we know him, first 
made his appearance on earth some 50,000 
years ago. But it took him about 45,000 years 
to learn that life would be easier if he rode 
the back of a horse instead of walking and it 
Was even later in his development that he 
discovered the wheel. 

The horse has a top speed of about 20 mph. 

Let's stop, for a moment, and reflect on 
what this has meant to the development of 
civilization and transportation. The fastest 
citizen of ancient Greece rode his horse- 
drawn chariot at 20 mph. Julius Caesar, 
Genghis Khan, Joan of Arc, George Washing- 
ton, and Napoleon, although separated- by 
thousands of years, could go no faster than 
20 mph. When Marc Antony wanted to send 
a birthday gift to Cleopatra it was trans- 
ported at the top speed of 20 mph. 

And finally, when the Wright Brothers got 
off the ground in 1903 they hit a incredible 
speed of 3t mph! 

How lucky we are to be able to ship any- 
thing we want at nearly the speed of sound. 
And the SST will just about double that 
speed. 

In 1927, shippers used Air Express for spats 
and crystal radios. Today it's mini-skirts and 
electric can-openers. 

Thousands of forward thinking companies 
are using air shipping to reduce thelr inven- 
tory cost and to assure delivery in a matter 
of hours. 

Yet, despite the fact, despite the unequaled 
advantages of air shipping many people delib- 
erately choose to use chariot methods in a 
day when air transportation offers economy, 
efficiency and speed. 

Air Express no longer makes the kind of 
news it did in 1927—and this is very gratify- 
ing to me. Air shipping is no longer news. It 
is a commonly accepted way of life for most 
American businessmen. 

For those who haven't awakened to the 
hard facts, it’s not too late to get on the band 
wagon and take to the air. Because, in the 
jargon of the mod-set, That's where the 
action is.” 


Statement to the Insurance Advisory Panel 
of the National Advisory Committee on 
Civil Disorders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, October 9, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor the state- 
ment made by James L, Bentley, presi- 
dent of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, to the Insurance 
Advisory Panel of the National Advisory 
Committee on Civil Disorders. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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STATEMENT TO THE INSURANCE ADVISORY 
PANEL OF THE NATIONAL ADVISORY CoMMIT- 
TEE ON CIVIL DISORDERS BY James L. BENT- 
LEY, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 


Gentlemen, thank you for the invitation 
to visit your panel and reflect primarily upon 
the Insurance aspects of lv disorders. 

Let me pledge to this panel and staff as 
I have previously stated both to Governor 
Hughes and to Governor Otto Kerner the 
fullest cooperation and enthusiastic interest 
of our group—the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners, 

It is well that your panel and your com- 
mission is comprised of governors who know 
state problems: citizens who feel the dis- 
ruptive riot impact; law enforcement offi- 
cials who bear a heavy responsibility and in- 
surance executives whose burden it is to pay 
much of the losses. I would not be frank if 
I did not suggest to you, however, that a 
representative of one of the 50 state insur- 
ance departments might also contribute con- 
sistent and valuable service to your study. 
The state insurance supervisor with primary 
regulatory authority has an insight and prac- 
tical day-by-day knowledge of the insurance 
establishment which is unparralled in this 
nation. 

Recently, we created a select committee 
of insurance commissioners to review the 
impact of civil disorders on the business 
of insurance and analyze the current pro- 
posals pending in Congress along with pre- 
vious recommendations of our Association. 
We anticipate an early report from this 
study which should give direction and 
sound regulatory leadership to this national 
concern. 

Our common objective is to identify these 
disorders by defining the degree and the 
scope of destruction; who did it; who will 
pay for it; and who will pay again if the 
problem persists. 

Except for the reinsurance cover provided 
primarily by European investors, the Amer- 
ican policyholders and American taxpayer 
has the burden of paying for these losses. 

It is important that we see this issue in 
the proper perspective and that we not allow 
the drama and truculence of these disorders 
to circumscribe our consideration and search 
for lasting answers. 

The losses have been heavy. It is estimated 
that at least 200 lives have been lost in 4 
years, that approximately 90 million dollars 
in insured losses have been incurred this 
year and 70 million dollars in the preceding 
3 years. No estimates are available yet on the 
total insurance claims paid during this time 
due to loss of wages, loss of lives, health 
and accident coverage, business interrup- 
tions, and the numerous Incidental classes 
of coverage. Neither has there been an esti- 
mate of the total economic impact for this 
year or for the four years. This will un- 
doubtedly exceed 4 billion dollars. 

These losses are incomprehensible to 
average American. They are not 3 
losses. however. The American insurance in- 
dustry has suffered far, far greater shocks 
from hurricanes—$715 million for “Betsy” 
and $400 million for Carla“; fires—$150 
million for the 1947 Texas City fire and near- 
ly $100 million years ago for the Chicago 
fire; ship disasters—$16 million for the An- 
drea Doria and $16.5 million for the Tor- 
rey Canyon and individual coverage—Ty- 
rone Power's death while filming an epic 
cost one single company $1,219,172. 

I! reiterate that these losses 
have been heavy and companies have suf- 
fered, but none have folded. Claims have 
been paid and are being paid. The market 
which has been tightening in several lines for 

years remains cautious, but the rate of re- 
ee this class has not increased. No 
major withdrawals have been reported. 

A current but Hmited survey of other 
jurisdictions by my Georgia staff indicates 
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residual dwelling restrictions in many 
states—15 of 33 yet reported. Restrictions 
appear to be due primarily to the location 
of property as well as age and physical con- 
dition of property. Capacity problems of 
companies is reported also as a difficulty. 

The current market is a cautious one be- 
cause the disorders have continued and in- 
deed have intensified over a pericd of near- 
ly 5 years. 

Insurance is based upon actuarial expe- 
rience and prediction. When losses continue 
and increase the normal reaction is a tighter 
underwriting attitude in the absence of ad- 
ditional premium dollars, Civil disorders are 
not natural; they are man made and should 
be stopped. Insurance is based, however, 
upon statistics and not judgment and the 
assumption is that they will continue. There 
is obviously an actuarial conviction in the 
American market and the foreign market 
that they will continue. 

One insurance executive said to me several 
weeks ago that New York and London are 
living in a state of “sustained panic’. Our 
American insurance industry throughout the 
whole sweep of history has depended upon 
foreign investors to furnish the catastrophe 
cover for the greater portion of reinsurance. 
Reinsurance is as vital to an insurance com- 
pany as insurance itself is to the average 
citizen, Mr. Ralph Hiscox, Chairman of the 
Lloyds Group in London has reported that 
there is no “radical restriction” in the avail- 
ability of catastrophe coverage. Yet, there 
unquestionably exists this sustained concern 
that losses will continue to spiral. 

Our first concern, therefore, should be some 
solid reassurance to the American and for- 
eign markets that losses will be reduced if 
not stopped. Before social reforms are pro- 
mulgated and financed, we must develop 
safeguards for the insurance policyholder— 
the need, of course, still exists for the 
reformation of people as well as property. 

Since insurance*is primarily regulated by 
the states and since the business has grown 
wholesomely under this concept, it is my 
assumption that the system will continue 
and my hope that your study will strengthen 
the concept by promoting solutions within 
the current framework of local, state and 
federal responsibilities, 

Proposed solutions cover the gamut from 
more guns to more money, but the basic 
alternatives here are three: 

(1) The industry can continue to “stand 
and take it”, or 

(2) New approaches within the present 
framework can be provided, or 

(3) Fundamental changes which may or 
may not be realistic and economical could 
alter the whole system. 

Obviously, most companies would prefer 
to do as they have historically done—‘stand 
and take it“. But the element of reinsurance 
is now a primary factor which shifts our 
focus to either the second or the third alter- 
native. The third alternative encompasses a 
broad area of exepensive changes and basic 
shifts to be considered by Congress. Whether 
called federal subbidies, stop-loss or federal 
relnsurance, the result of each proposal 
would be an additional heavy charge-back 
to the federal taxpayer. 

This taxpayer is already scheduled to pay 
in the form of income tax refunds to many 
companies for as much as 48% of the cur- 
rent year’s losses. The insurance industry 
with tax carry-back-forward privileges could 
receive refunds from the Internal Revenue 
Service for approximately one-half of the 
losses which they suffered and paid this year. 
This will obviously reduce further the shock 
of this year’s riot losses. 

The federal subsidy would apparently 
operate to ultimately replace the reinsurance 
cover provided by the foreign market by re- 
quiring the federal government to make 
available as much as $1.5 billion for the pay- 
ment of losses as provided in one proposal. 
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The insurance business today is not uneco- 
nomic, Rates are 88.4% adequate on a nation- 
wide basis which is an impressively secure 
economic position. If, however, the business 
were in the red, government subsidies are 
not a realistic means of making it economic, 
This strikes at the heart of free enterprise 
and regulatory authority. It dilutes the profit 
motive which has produced and released the 
gigantic prosperity that exists in America 
today. The federal umbrella carries with it 
niso the political stigma of going to the fed- 
eral treasury for rellef which we could pro- 
vide for ourselves. 

Furthermore, it could affect our local re- 
eponsibility of police and fire protection by 
inhibiting our historic American and British 
process of local control. 

I prefer the workable alternative which has 
been embraced in concept by the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. 

We have observed the rapid expansion of 
the self insurers in this nation. A responsi- 
ble and well calculated program of catastro- 
phe reserves for insurance companies would 
amount to a “self reinsurance” program—an 
opportunity for insurers to meet catastrophe 
losses from their own resources. Because of 
income tax laws, American companies have 
turned to the European market to obtain 
catastrophe protection and income tax de- 
ductions for reinsurance premiums, This has 
greatly inhibited the development of an 
American reinsurance market and, of course, 
further compounded our international bal- 
ance of payments problems. 

Prior to the income tax days, our com- 
panies turned to surplus accounts for funds 
to meet catastropes and built reserves to 
meet anticipated risks. Current heavy income 
tax burdens on reserves inhibit the oppor- 
tunity under state authority to provide for 
adequate catastrophe rates as well as safe- 
guard company solvency by adequate re- 
serves. Funds needed for catastrophes today 
have gone to the Federal Treasury leaving 
inadequate sums when disasters hit. 

The most permanent and nearest complete 
remedy would be a provision for tax deferral 
on contributions to catastrophe reserve ac- 
counts from a stipulated percentage of 
premium income. 

The National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners motivated by insolvency 
problems in some areas and the need for 
catastrophe reserves in natural disaster areas 
unanimously adopted on June 15, 1967, in 
Boston, Massachusetts, a committee report 
from which is quoted the following: 

“Because of the long-standing refusal of 
the Internal Revenue Service to allow tax 
deductions to hazard insurance companies 
for accumulations to catastrophe reserves 
or reserves for the insolvency of other in- 
surers, such reserves have not been estab- 
lished, The justification for such reserves 
is hardly debatable in the face of the wide 
fluctuation of losses along the nation’s sea- 
shores from hurricanes or inland from tor- 
nadoes from year to year. With recognition 
from the Internal Revenue Service of tax 
deductions for accumulations in such re- 
serve accounts, state governments could more 
fully protect not only against the wide varia- 
tion of loss from hurricane and tornado but 
also the insured of an insolvent automobile 
insurance company. Insolvent insurance 
company reserves can readily be required of 
all automobile insurance companies, accumu- 
lated by the individual companies at a mod- 
est rate annually subject to a maximum of 
2% or 3% of premiums which can be as- 
sessed by receivers on a pro rata basis for 
the benefit of the estate of the insolvent 
insurer 


“Congressional or IRS authorization of tax 
deduction for accumulations to insolvency 
reserve accounts appears to be essential.” 

The magnitude of catastrophes far exceeds 
current civil disturbances as we have men- 
tioned earlier. Future potentials with super- 
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sonic jets and atomic powered commerce aro 
almost inconceivable. 

Many state insurance commissioners and 
industry executives sincerely and genuinely 
share this view that income tax deferral on 
contributions to catastrophe reserve accounts 
will make federal subsidies and other untried 
remedies unnecessary. Undoubtedly, other 
remedies in addition to the current subsidy 
proposal could create far more complicated 
problems and possibly not solve the current 
one. 

There are numerous precedents for tax de- 
ferrals including strong recommendations 
last year from the Department of Housing 
and urban Development, 

The US. Treasury has objected to this 
concept. Yet, it allows full tax deductions to 
insurance companies for catastrophe rein- 
surance premiums paid to the foreign market 
ard to be paid to a proposed federal flood 
fund. Futhermore, the previously mentioned 
loss carry-back-forward provisions of the tax 
code which sre presently a heavy drain on 
the Treasury wouid be greatly lessened by the 
use of catastrophe reserves to pay for losses. 

These loss carry-back-forward provisions 
furthermore do not relleve the small prop- 
erty-casualty company to the extent that 
the giant companies with large investment 
incomes are aided. 

I do not contemplate tax adyoldance such 
as present deductions for reinsured premiums 
pald to foreign countries. Catastrophe re- 
serves should be limited to realistic amounts 
in proportion to assumed hazards of specific 
risks. Any diminution in the reserve account, 
whatever the cause, would be taxable. 

This proposal is ideal for riot-prone areas. 

Your panel has already stated that federal 
assistance should exist only in support of 
state and local control. I wholeheartedly con- 
cur. This proposal is consistent with your 
philosophy. It would greatly supplement 
your strong and commendable recommenda- 
tion for Urban Area Plans. It would supple- 
ment inspections, assigned risk plans and 
other approaches. Ideally, it need not be 
mandatory. Some states may prefer guaranty 
funds or some states may not need relief. But, 
this proposal should be made available to 
states which need it and companies who 
need it. 

While your urban area proposals are being 
implemented, this program of cross-pledging 
of reserves could easily create a healthy layer 
of reinsurance facilities—company by com- 
Ppany—for this country before it goes to the 
foreign market. 


Americaa-Israel Interests Versus 


Russian-Arab Axis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 9, 1967 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I submit for 
insertion in the Recorp a letter to the 
President of the United States regarding 
American-Israel interests versus Rus- 
sian-Arab axis. 

DANN, ROSENBAUM, Bloom & KAUFMAN, 
Detroit, Mich., September 20, 1967. 
Re: American-Israel interests versus Rus- 
Sian-Arab axis. 
Hon. Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 
President, The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Ma. Presmrnt: In view of Russia's 


i 
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Mideast gains, and present position in the 
U.N. Debates,-I would like to share the fol- 
lowing thoughts with you: 

Arab nations already recognized Israel by 
their claim of being at war with the State of 
Israel. Only a Don Quixote could fight a 
“non-existent State“ and be Defeated. 

Russian anti-Semitism: For centuries, Rus- 
sia condoned and encouraged Pogroms and 
Massacres of Jews as part of its Ecclesinstic 
and National Policy. The same, more or less, 
as the Crusndes and Nazis because Jews rep- 
resented a Challenge to their God“, or any 
dogmas that ensinved either mind or body. 

This additude did not change when the 
Communist “God" of the Kremlin replaced 
thelr God of the Church. 

They engaged in these persecutions and 
massacres not because they had the right“ 


to do it, but only because they had the 


„power“ to do it. There is a vast difference 
between the words Right“ and “Power”, 
One may have the power“ to kill, but not 
the right“. (Nurenberg-Kremiin “Laws” to 
the contrary notwithstanding). 

Russian antt-Zionism is merely a subter- 
fuge and extension of their Anti-Semitism 
but much large in scope. Because, in addition 
to Zionists being mostly Jewish, Israel now 
“threatens” their attempt to invade and 
dominate the vast areas and oll resources 
of the Middle East. 

As the only Democracy in the Mideast, Is- 
rael is the natural ally of the Western Powers 
and the natural enemy of Russia's world 
Communist expansion program of which the 
Mideast is an important part. 

Russia’s pretended “friendship” for Arabs 
is no mofe genuine than Rutsia’s so-called 
friendship for the Chinese or Vietnamese. 
Before Kosygin, Hitler sought to likewise 
control the Middle East thru the Mufti. 

American-Israel interests vs. Russian-Arab 
aris. Half the battle is won when the enemy's 
plans are exposed. 

Politically, Americans cannot (nor can 
Arabs) afford to permit the Russians to turn 
the Mideast into another Berlin, Korea, or 
Vietnam; nor economically, to permit Russia 
to control 70% of the world’s oi) reserves; 
nor humanitarily, permit the Iron Curtain 
of Communism and Chain of Slavery to ex- 
tend around the Mideast; nor permit Rus- 
sians to replace Nazi Nuclear Scientists, War 
Heads and Military Bases in Egypt. 

Russian roulette vs. Las Vegas and Wall 
Street. Sophisticated people gamble 36 to 1 
odds against them on fixed roulette wheels. 
Many buy stocks in corporations at rigged 
and inflated prices that are more than 36 
times their yearly earnings. Therefore, Rus- 
sia did not make a bad speculation when it 
gambled a questionable 3 billion to take over 
the Middle East and control oil resources 
worth over 100 billion. 

Russia merely made a Wall Street" specu- 
lative investment in the Mideast, when it 
sold the Arabs 3 billion dollars worth of 
military equipment, most of which was ob- 
solete. But this 3 billion dollar “sale-in- 
vestment“ was not bad from a business, eco- 
nomic or power-politic standpoint, If it suc- 
ceeds, It still has a good chance to succeed, 
depending on how well the U.S. and other 
Western Powers and free Nations support 
Israel. In the meantime -their Mideast 
scheme enabled Russia to make the follow- 
ing gains: 

(1) Employment to thousands of Rus- 
sians; 

(2) It enabled Russians to sell and get 
rid of obsolete military equipment at their 
price; 

(3) It offered Russians the opportunity 
to develop and test new armaments; 

(4) It endeared Russians to the Arabs and 
made them allies of the Arabs and, at the 
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same time, made the Arabs hate the United 
States as an enemy and break diplomatic re- 
lations; 

(5) And foremost, it gave Russians a 
strong foothold and strangle-hold on the 
Arab nations of the Middle East. 

No “public opinion poll” is necessary to 
establish that America cannot afford, and 
will not approve of a Mideast “Tea Pot 
Dome Scandal” or “Deal” vis a vis Glassboro. 
Israel Must not be permitted to compromise 
any of her present rights and positions lest 
it lead to the weakening and destruction of 
our own vital American interests in the 
Middle East, 

Sincerely, 
Sou A. DANN. 


Telling People How To Live 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, October 9, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Telling People How To 
Live,” which was published in the South- 
west Virginia Enterprise, of Wytheville, 
Va., on September 28, 1967. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TELLING Prorre How To Live 


“A federal injection of about 66.5 billion 
has hardly dented hard-core poverty in the 
mountains and valleys of Appalachia—for 
two years a show-piece of the government's 
antipoverty and development programs,” So 
began an article by Associated Press writers, 
Gaylord Shaw and John Koenig, Ir. 

Mr. Shaw and Mr. Koenig take the reader 
on a tour of the entire Appalachian region 
which extends the length of the Appalachian 
Mountain Range from New York to Alabama. 
It is a region of rugged mountains, valleys 
and rivers, as well as one of poverty. The 
government has classed 5.18 million of the 
16.8 million people living in the area as 
poverty stricken, It appears that one of the 
problems is that so many government agen- 
cies are working in Appalachia to improve 
the lot of the people that there is a great 
deal of waste and overlapping effort. In- 
numerable programs are pouring money into 
housing, schools, roads and health facilities. 
But, the overall effect of the expenditure of 
more than 66.5 billions in two years is hard 
to evaluate. 

Perhaps the biggest lesson in Appalachia 
may turn out to be that the development 
of a culture is a slow and painstaking process 
that must come from within the people 
themselves. Money alone cannot do the job. 
Nor can a preconceived idea of how people 
should lve be imposed upon a populous by 
sociologists and urnan developers, In the Ap- 
palachian region many mountaineers do not 
wish to move into urban centers and live 


In neatly planned communities, As one said, 


“I don’t like cities. Too much noise.” Aside 

from the comment of this mountaineer may 

the economic problems of Appalachia, ex- 

Plain in large part why Appalachia may be- 

Psu a classic example of governmental 
g- 
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The Platform of the Young Democrats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 9, 1967 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, the Young 
Democrats of the State of Maryland re- 
cently completed their annual conven- 
tion and in so doing adopted a platform 
that, to me, represents one of the most 
comprehensive and forward looking ever 
produced by a statewide Young Demo- 
cratic organization. 

This platform is a credit to the Demo- 
cratic Party, which has always prided 
itself in keeping an open mind to new 
ideas and imagination in serving the 
public. One source of ideas and new 
thinking is our Young Democratic Clubs 
in Maryland and across the Nation. 
These Young Democrats are tomorrow’s 
leaders and I know that our State and 
Nation will be in highly capable hands. 
I wish to commend the Maryland Young 
Democrats for the platform that was 
adopted. At this point in the Recorp I 
include the 1967 platform for the Young 
Democrats of Maryland: 

THe PLATFORM or THE YOuNG DEMOCRATS, 
Srarx oF MARYLAND, ADOPTED SEPTEMBER 30, 
1967 

(Prepared by the Platform Resolutions Com- 
mittee and submitted to the Young Demo- 
crates of Maryland in convention assembled, 
September 16, 1967: William H. Bradford, 
Jr., chairman; Frank Proctor, Patricia A. 
McDonough, M. Michael Crewe, Carl Tu- 
vin, Peter Masley, vice chairmen; Jon Al- 
pert, A. Gordon Boone, Jr., John C. Byrnes, 
Beverely Byron, F. Joseph Dore, Martha 
Fenton, John Hayes, Steny H. Hoyer, Karol 
Ann Johnson, Joyce Leviton, John A. Lew- 
is, II. Maclyn McCarty, Jr., Peter F. OMal- 
ley, Jo Ann Orlinsky, Walter Orlinsky, Jo- 
seph Raymond, Patricia Reid, Hank Whal- 
ey, and George Wills) 


PREAMBLE 


The United States—a Nation that has 
evolved to the supreme world power in fewer 
than two hundred years, a Nation that has 
a standard of living higher than any other 
nation today or yesterday—is now engaged 
in a period of critical self-examination, the 
outcome of which will set our course for 
decades. As this healthy debate ensues, and 
as it applies to our nation, to the State of 
Maryland, to our communities and to indi- 
viduals, We the Young Democrats of Mary- 
land in convention assembled present our 
position on those matters of significance to 
all 


We exist in a time of subtle and sophisti- 
cated crisis. We exist in a nation of untold 
prosperity—yet millions still suffer from lack 
of proper medical attention, food, housing, 
education, jobs and social acceptance. We 
exist in a world less dangerous to democracy 
than when we were born—yet nations are 
still oppressed within and without and 
threatened by forces which would deny all 
peoples the right to choose their own form 
of freedom and government. We live in a 
Free State of progress and concern for its 
citizens—yet we must improve and perfect 
our governmental and social structures to 
enable them to meet the changing responsi- 
bilities of contemporary society facing us to- 
day, and those facing future generations. 

We believe it vital that a high priority 
be placed on the preparttion of our State, 
our Nation and the world for tomorrow's 
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challenges. Our responsibility ls not to the 
past—although we acknowledge its victories, 
and its defeats, and we learn from them. 
In looking toward tomorrow from today’s 
perspective, we must assess our national, 
state and local goals; what we have done 
and what we have yet to do. This is the 
purpose of our platform. 
THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 


In recent years the national government 
has been caught in a vise between rapidly- 
increasing domestic demands and expanding 
foreign commitments. Nevertheless, we be- 
lieve that the present national Democratic 
administration under the leadership of 
President Lyndon B. Johnson has worked 
diligently and sincerely to balance our na- 
tional goals at home and abroad and to im- 
plement them. We believe that President 
Johnson has set a standard of presidential 
leadership on a scale, of a caliber, of a tempo 
and of accomplishment that ranks him 
among the greatest of American Presidents. 


Foreign policy 

In large measure we indorse and support 
the administration’s foreign policy. We are in 
complete accord with its over-riding goal of 
& peaceful and secure world. 

It is our belief that prospects for improv- 
ing East-West relations despite the Viet 
Nam conflict are greater today than at any 
time since the death of Josef Stalin. While 
it Is readily apparent that Communist China 
will continue to be intransigent and bellig- 
erent, we feel that the Soviet Union is in a 
mood, in limited areas, to improve relations 
with the United States. We should take the 
initiative, if necessary, to explore fully and 
unceasingly these areas with the Soviet 
Union and to arrive at mutually beneficial 
relationships. 

In this context, we urge the administration 
to make every possible effort toward the 
formulation and ratification of a multilateral 
nuclear disarmament treaty with the Soviet 
Union and all nuclear nations. We applaud 
the objective of our government to “continue 
to search for such agreements with the Com- 
munists as are feasible,” and we encourage 
this search in increased trade, increased cul- 
tural exch: and exchanges of scientific 
information within the limitations of na- 
tional security, and the opening of more con- 
sulates in the Soviet Union and the United 
States for the benefit of travelers in both 
countries. 

The opening of the last frontier—outer 
space—must, for the safety of all nations, be 
accomplished without motive for military 
gain. We urge the ratification of the Treaty 
on Outer by all nations so the con- 
quest of outer space will not result in sub- 
sequent conquest of any country on the 
earth, 

We commend the foreign aid program for 
economic and social development under the 
Agency for International Development, with 
particular pride in its concentration on the 
war against hunger, Ul health and illiteracy 
in under-developed countries; on greater 
support for regional economic development, 
and on the democratic “self-help”-method 
of foreign aid. We note that the program re- 
quested for military assistance this year is 
the smallest since 1950 and, outside our com- 
mitment in Southeast Asia, is only 45 per- 
cent of the total military assistance the U.S. 
provided in 1960, We strongly encourage a 
continued d of military assist- 
ance to foreign nations to reflect our desire 
for stringent arms control and nuclear 
disarmament. 

One of the most significient accomplish- 
ments of the Johnson Administration this 
year was the completion of the report of the 
Presidential Panel on the World Food Supply. 
We commend the President for his initiative 
in ordering the in-depth study of a problem 
which is felt in most nations. As the Presi- 
dent stated in his 1967 State of the Union 
message: 
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“Next to the pursuit of peace, the really 
greatest challenge to the human family is 
the race between food supply and population 
increase, That race tonight is being lost. 

“The time for rhetoric has clearly passed. 
The time for concerted action is here and 
we must get on with the job.“ 

We cannot urge more strongly that our 
government, the Congress, the United Na- 
tions, and all concerned implement the rec- 
ommendations of this panel to begin a world- 
wide campaign to win the race between food 
supply and population increase, and to con- 
quer hunger and malnutrition. We also urge 
the government to assist in meeting the 
population explosion by providing at no cost 
the means and methods of birth control to 
any poor and under-developed nation seek- 
ing this ald. 

It is our belief that one of the most strik- 
ing contributions this nation has ever made 
toward a better world is the Peace Corps. 
We urge an increase in the size and scope 
of the Peace Corps so that these dedicated 
volunteers may meet requests for their serv- 
ices from all nations. 

While the Alliance for Progress has not pro- 
duced over-night successes of a monumen- 
tal scale, we believe that this comprehensive 
program to aid our nelghbors to the south 
must be continued unabated, and stepped- 
up where possible, in order that long-range 
achievements may not be lost because of de- 
mands for short-term results. 

We are critical of American military aid 
and foreign policy in the Middle East. We 
are critical of military assistance to nations 
that we know to be, or may become, within 
the realm of reasonable prediction, incom- 
patible with our major foreign policy objec- 
tive of a peaceful and secure world, In the 
Middle East, we believe that American mili- 
tary assistance and, to a degree other for- 
eign aid, often has been misdirected, for the 
following reasons: 

It is our policy to provide military assist- 
ance “where we are asked; where the threat 
of invasion or subversion is real; where the 
proposal is militarily and economically 
sound; where it is consistent with our inter- 
est and our limited means.” A report by the 
Agency for International Development shows 
that from 1945 to 1966 the U.S. provided a 
total of $264 million in military aid to four 
Middle Eastern countries which openly op- 
pose the independence and freedom of Is- 
rael, almost half of which was in grants, 
plus an additional $15.4 million in donated 
surplus military equipment. On the other 
hand, we provided from 1945 to 1966 only 
$27.6 million in military assistance to Israel, 
all in repayable loans and no surplus military 
equipment. The bulk of our economic and 
social ald to the Arab States has been in 
grants while such aid to Israel has been 
mostly in repayable loans. 

We regret that the affairs of the Middle 
East countries have continued to deteriorate; 
however, we were very encouraged by the fact 
that the Soviet Union and our country did 
not become more involved. Still, we are con- 
cerned that our government was in a posture 
of giving military aid to the Arab States. 
Therefore, we call on the appropripriate gov- 
ernmental officials to modify our policy in 
that area of the world to provide to all 
these nations the same opportunities and 
ways of cooperation. Meanwhile, we reaffirm 
our policy of support to the State of Israel 
and the recognition of the right of that 
nation to exist. 

We believe that this has been a disappoint- 
ing year for the United Nations, because its 
weaknesses have been amplified by the wars 
in the Middle Esat and in Viet Nam, and 
the disorders in Africa. However, we also be- 
lieve that the United States must continue, 
even such periods of trial and trib- 
ulation, its unreserved support for this world 
body. We believe that methods must be ex- 
plored to strengthen the United Nations and 
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to make it more effective in times of world 
crisis, We do not believe that the U.N, should 
be considered as indoor recreation, as some 
member nations would have it. To be most 
effective in accordance with its charter the 
United Nations must be treated by all mem- 
bef nations with a full sense of responibility, 
dignity and purpose, particularly in the 
financial support of its operations and pro- 
grams, and as a fulltime instrument of world 
debate, world improvement and world peace. 
Without the United Nations, the world sit- 
uation can only regress to a state of increas- 
ing confusion, isolation and breakdown of 
communication compounded by a loss of 
concerted action to solve the common prob- 
lems of men and nations. 

As to the war in Viet Nam, we find it—as 
we find all war—deplorable. We stand behind 
President Johnson fully committed to his 
unrelenting efforts to find a peaceful solu- 
tion, one that will permit the South Viet- 
namese people the right of peaceful 
sel{-determination, We can do no less for 
this tiny nation; we, too, have fought for 
this right. We must have a continuing eval- 
uation of our obligations in Southeast Asia 
based on support and participation from 
local governments, Sino-Soviet relations, 
long-range goals abroad, and effects on our 
shifting domestic needs—many of which 
have higher priority. 

We want to go on record expressing our 
deepest gratitude and respect for the men 
and officers of our armed services who are 
demonstrating with their lives and limbs, 
thelr personal sacrifices and perseverances, 
with their dedication and zeal, that an 
American commitment is not a paper tiger. 

In concluding our position on foreign pol- 
icy, we remind the American people of the 
words of Secretary of State Rusk: 

“We ourselves have no desire to be and 
cannot be the gendarmes for the entire 
World. But we do know that our security 
is bound up with the security of other free 
societies. We have very great economic and 
military strength, which should inspire us 
With a deep sense of responsibility.” 

Domestic policy 

This United States in which we live is the 
Greatest nation in history. Yet, despite its 
greatness, our nation and its people are ún- 
dergoing a painful metamorphosis. We find 
Americans struggling for a place in the sun; 
for elbow-room; for clean air and pure wa- 
ter; for decent homes and good schools; for 
good jobs and security; for modern cities 
and healthy suburbs; for safe streets and 
freedom of travel; for equal justice; for 
honest, efficient and responsive government, 
and for dignity and self-respect. 

There is much to be done to improve our 
Way of life. There is much that the Democra- 
tic Party has done and will continue to do 
to set our course and guide us to our destina- 
tion. The following are our recommendations 
for our party and our nation: 

The Bureaucracy 


Government, to be effective, must be efi- 
cient, Efficiency and economy of operation 
are one of government's first obligations. The 
Federal Government under the Johnson Ad- 
ministration has set a highwater mark for 
responsive, progressive and imaginative pro- 
grams. Nevertheless, we believe that there 
is room for improvement in the level of effi- 
ciency of the bureaucracy. We recommend 
that a thorough study be conducted of each 
Federal department, with particular em- 
Phasis on the old line departments such as 
Interior and Agriculture, and with a view 
toward reorganization of those which are 
no longer functioning in their traditional 
areas of responsibility. 

We favor the administration's proposal to 
reform the Post Office Department by mak- 
ing it a public corporation. We urge the 
liberalization of the outdated and restrictive 
“Hatch Act“ which has denied millions of 
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Federal and state employees participation in 
the political process of our democracy. Along 
with lUberalization, this act should be 
strengthened to provide more protection for 
employees against solicitation for thinly-dis- 
guised political contributions and against 
coercion and influence from superiors in 
political matters. 

We strongly favor true comparability in 
pay and benefits for Federal employees and 
urge a greater effort on thelr behalf, because 
the viability of the national government 
hinges in large measure on the caliber of its 
employees at all levels. We commend those 
who have made public service a career for 
their dedication. We also urge that there con- 
tinue to be an influx of new ideas and new 
people into the government in order that it 
not become stifled in tradition and fear of 
new approaches. 

This convention indorses the objectives of 
8. 1035 by Senator Ervin and cosponsored by 
a majority of the Senate to protect the con- 
stitutional rights of Federal employees and 
to prevent unwarranted governmental in- 
vasions of privacy. 

We urge the Congress to take action to 
propose an equitable method of financing 
the $50.3 billion accrued liability of the civil 
service retirement and disability fund. 

We are critical, as is the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, of the unnecessary buildup 
of large unobligated balances by the execu- 
tive branch, particularly in a time of urban 
crisis and a massive Federal deficit. For ex- 
ample unobligated balances and unexpended 
balances in the Department of Defense will 
be $10.4 billion at the end of fiscal year 1968, 
and unexpended balances at the end of FY 
68 will rise to $45.4 billion. 

These billions of dollars in unobligated 
and unexpended balances, funds that are 
appropriated but not yet spent, indicate a 
degree of poor Management which 
must not be permitted, particularly when 
there exists a desperate need for funds else- 
where in the budget and when a heavy deficit 
is expected. We urge the government to take 
every step possible to elther reduce the bal- 
ances of unobligated and unexpended funds, 
or to transfer a large portion of these funds 
into urban rehabilitation programs as soon 
as possible. 

The Congress 


One of the great ironies of last year's Con- 
gressional elections is that the voters turned 
out a large number of the freshmen Demo- 
cratic Congresemen who were of vital sig- 
nificance in enacting the great programs for 
social progress which made the 89th Con- 
gress one of the best in our history. Today, 
in the face of our urgent urban crisis, the 
slim Democratic majority of the Congress 
finds itself stymied by the selfish partisan 
negativeness of a large number of minority 
party members. Thus, the 90th Congress finds 
itself enmeshed in complacency and lack of 
direction. Showing general irresponsibility 
and utter contempt for the will of the public, 
the minority party members have already 
dragged the 90th Congress to their low level 
of partisanship, resulting in callous disre- 
gard for the needs of our cities and people. 

We urge the voters next year to acknowl- 
edge that our national problems require posi- 
tive solutions, not negative obstructionism. 
We urge the voters to return to the 91st Con- 
gress an overwhelming majority of Demo- 
crats in order that President Johnson and 
the Congress may get on with their work for 
the future of our nation and our people. 

There is also room for improvement in 
the mechanical workings of the national leg- 
islative process. We urge passage of a strong 
legislative reorganization bill in order that 
the Congress may work more efficiently. We 
deplore the degree to which the Congress has 
lost its initiative to the Executive Branch, 
a trend which has been evident for many 
years. It is our belief that by reforming and 
modernizing its methods, the Congress can 
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resume its standing as one of the three equal 
branches of government. 

We call for re-evaluation of the Congres- 
sional committee chairmen selection system 
with a view toward its modification in a way 
that will allow for stronger emphasis on abil- 
ity and other leadership criteria as opposed 
to strict reliance on tenure of office in the 
selection process. 

We favor enactment of a stronger lobby 
laws requiring broader coverage, filing of 
more detailed reports, and efficient adminis- 
tration and enforcement. We urge that a 
limited tax credit be given for donations to 
political campaigns. We encourage the for- 
mation of a strict code of Congressional eth- 
ics, including annual disclosure of financial 
status. All of these proposals are aimed at 
reinstilling public trust and confidence in 
the integrity of our elected public officials. 

Only the Congress, in its wisdom, can pro- 
vide the funds for the operation of our na- 
tional government. While we believe that the 
Congress performs its task in a sincere at- 
tempt to protect the taxpayers money, we 
must disapprove of the following actions: 

1. In reporting the Labor-H.E.W. appropri- 
ations bill for fiscal year 1968 the House Ap- 
propriations Committee reduced the admin- 
istration request by $185 million. However, 
the committee did not include in its bill ap- 
propriations for programs awaiting legisla- 
tive reauthorization which total $261 million 
as listed in the budget request. If these pro- 
grams are reauthorized and the committee 
funds the deferred $261 million as requested, 
the total appropriation for Labor-H-E.W. will 
be $76 million more than the administration 
requested. This obviously is a misleading ap- 


propriations process. 


2. The Appropriations Committee allowed 
$61.7 million for a program of research 
grants which the committee admitted may 
not have proper legislative authority, pend- 
ing a decision by the Comptroller General. 

3. The Appropriations Committee allowed 
an expenditure of $33 million for a program 
which the committee admitted has no leg- 
islative authority. 

We make these criticisms with one point 
in mind; Our resources are limited and our 
obligations are great. We must economize 
where possible, and this responsibility falls 
on the Congress as well as the Executive 
Branch of government. 

The City 

At no other time and place in our history 
has the impact and, to a degree, the tragedy 
of the industrial revolution been brought 
Into more critical focus than in our cities 
today. In large measure it was the promise 
of the industrial revolution that gave eco- 
nomic impetus to the growth of our cities 
the promise of decent jobs, homes and 
schools in cities, that brought the masses, 
Today the promise has become a plague, 
both in the seething cities and on the shrink- 
ing farms. The many millions of Americans 
in the core cities are suffering—the few mil- 
lions left on the farms are suffering. Those 
between—the middle class in the suburbs— 
are faced with the overwhelming burden of 
both, 


The American city is the home of the ma- 
jority of our people and it houses the major- 
ity of our problems. Since 1930 city popula- 
tion has increased more than 50 percent 
while rural population has increased less 
than two percent. People have left the farms 
at a rate of almost 800,000 a year for each 
of the past five years. The crime rate in the 
city is twice that of the suburb. More 15- 
year-olds commit crimes than any other age 
group, and 16-year-olds are second. Of 2,- 
780,015 crimes known to police in 1965, some 
two million occurred in the cities. Twenty- 
six core cities of more than 500,000 people 
containing 18 percent of the total popula- 
tion, accounted for more than half of all re- 
ported major crimes against the person, and 
more than a third of the crimes against 
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property. The unemployment rate in core 
cities is 10 percent, almost three times the 
national average. For Negro teenagers it goes 
as high as 30 percent. One of every five slum 
residents working fulltime earns a be- 
low the poverty line. By contrast, between 
1954 and 1965, almost two-thirds of all new 
stores were constructed outside the central 
city. 
In 1966, an estimated 30 million Ameri- 
cans, or 15 percent of our population, were 
listed as poor, living below the minimal 
governmental “poverty line.” Only 7.5 mil- 
lion of the American poor are receiving pub- 
lic assistance. Negroes account for 50 per- 
cent to the relief load—and nearly all aid 
to dependent children recipients in some 
cities. In the next decade the cities must 
spend $1,025 billion, but will not be able to 
raise $262 billion of that amount. More than 
four million homes have neither running 
water nor plumbing; more than nine mil- 
lion homes are run down or dilapidated. 

These facts could not state more clearly 
the existence of a grave problem in our coun- 
try. As Senator Ribicoff stated, “We face not 
only a crisis in housing, employment, and 
law enforcement but we also face a crisis in 
belief. The people of the slums are losing 
their belief in the promise of America.” 

President Johnson's National Crime Com- 
mission stated that it has no doubt that the 
most significant action that can be taken 
against crime is action designed to eliminate 
slums and ghettos, to improve education, 
to provide jobs, to make sure that every 
American is given the opportunities and the 
freedoms that will enable him to assume his 
responsibilities.” 

“Warring on poverty, inadequate housing 
and unemployment, is warring on crime. A 
civil rights law is a law against crime. Money 
for schools is money against crime. Medical, 
psychiatric and family-~counseling services 
are services against crime. More broadly and 
most importantly every effort to improve 
life in America’s ‘inner cities’ is an effort 
aganist crime.” 

The crisis in our cities is a national prob- 
lem; it ls a stigma on our nation. Three 
summers of widespread violence and crime 
have falled to produce an unequivocal na- 
tional commitment to attack and to con- 
quer our most critical domestic problem. 

Our governments seem to be going in many 
directions, yet in no direction at all. Even 
for a problem of such enormous proportions, 
requiring a dedicated long-range effort, there 
does not seem to be a clearly enunciated na- 
tional goal, one that every American, rich 
or poor, can easily understand and support. 
Therefore, this convention strongly urges 
that our government establish a system of 
national priorities, and that the first prior- 
ity be given to attacking and conquering 
comprehensively the problems of our cities. 
This first priority must be stated without 
equivocation or qualification. 

It is our position that if such a priority 
and commitment is clearly and unequivo- 
cally stated the Congress will act respon- 
sively. As it is now the Congress does not 
feel that the government is strongly com- 
mitted to facing the monumental problems 
of our cities. The result is that requests for 
appropriations to finance city rehabilitation 
programs are being cut drastically and as a 
parallel. loose fiscal procedures are occurring 
in the Executive. 

This nation cannot afford summers- of 
violence—organized or spontaneous. This na- 
tion can afford to make a national commit- 
ment of the highest priority to attack the 
causes of this unrest at their roots. 

The Related Goals 

In other areas of concern to our popula- 
tion, we recommend: 

1, That the 200 recommendations of the 
Presidents Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment and the Administration of Justice be 
implemented. The President's crime commis- 
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sion produced the most comprehensive re- 
port on crime in our nation. We believe that 
his commission has given us a comprehen- 


sive cure, and we must now provide the 


means to strike hard and permanently at 
crime. 5 

2. That State programs of compensation 
to the victims of violent crimes be enacted, 
and that the Federal government enact such 
a program for the District of Columbia. 

3. That a greatly-expanded program for 
the development of mass transportation 
methods be undertaken by the government 
for the benefit of our commuters, and that 
the responsibility for such a program be as- 
signed to one Federal department, not two 
with overlapping responsibilities as exists in 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment and the Department of Trans- 
portation. 

4. That the Federal and state governments 

enact legislation outlawing transportation 
and private possession of military-type fire- 
arms; that states enact laws prohibiting pos- 
session of firearms by habitual drunkards, 
drug addicts, mental incompetents and per- 
sons with histories of mental disturbances; 
that states enact laws requiring the registra- 
tion of all handguns, rifles and shotguns, 
that states enact laws requiring persons to 
obtain permits before possession of hand- 
guns; that the Federal government enact a 
law prohibiting the mail-order sale of fire- 
arms. 
5. That the Congress provide substantially 
more funds to implement the Clean Water 
Restoration Act of 1966 in order that water 
pollution may soon be unknown in this 
nation, 

6. That the Congress enact the Air Quality 
Act of 1967 so that the Federal government 
can enforce clean air standard before the 
world is surrounded by an envelope of pol- 
luted air. 

7. That the Federal Government effec- 
tively prevent its own installations from 
polluting the air and water. 

8. That the entire welfare program be 
overhauled. There is little disagreement that 
the Federal and state welfare programs, 
which only reach 20 percent of those Ameri- 
cans listed below the poverty line, are out- 
dated and inequitable. A blue-ribbon com- 
mission such as that which studied crime at 
the President’s direction should be estab- 
lished to study the entire welfare program at 
all levels and to make recommendations for 
its reform, We specifically recommend that 
such reforms include eligibility based solely 
on need; day care for the children of moth- 
ers who can work; effective job retraining; 
assistance to local governments for birth 
control clinics open at convenient hours, and 
a program for finding and making effective 
new methods to teach the rural poor who 
have settled in cities how to cope with urban 
living. 

9. That the Congress quickly enact S. 2138 
as amended to authorize an emergency pro- 
gram under the Secretaries of Agriculture, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, to pro- 
vide food and medical services to prevent 
human suffering and loss of life. Human 
beings all over the country are suffering from 
inadequate diets, malnutrition and virtually 
no medical or dental attention. Estimates of 
the number of Americans in dire need of 
food range from 400,000 to four million. This 
act also requires a comprehensive study of 
the incidence and location of serious hunger, 
malnutrition and related health problems. 

10, That the Co enact a compre- 
hensive truth-in-lending act to protect the 
American consumer from misleading costs of 
credit, We favor other measures aimed 
directly at consumer protection, including a 
comprehensive program co: the un- 
known dangers lurking in many of our com- 
plex products such as drugs and cosmetics. 
We also favor legislation setting safety 
standards for regulation of economic poisons 
to protect human lives. 
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11, That the District of Columbia be 
granted voting representation in the House 
of Representatives and the Senate. 

12, That Congress repeal section 14-b of 
the Taft-Hartley Act to prohibit states from 
enacting so-called “right to work“ laws. 

13. That the Congress enact a Congres- 
sional redistricting bill réquiring that states 
redistrict within two years after each decen- 
nial census is published on a strict one-man, 
one-vote basis with a maximum variance be- 
tween the largest and smallest district of 
no more than 10 percent. 

14. That our Federal meat and poultry in- 
spection laws be quickly updated and com- 
prehensively enforced. 

15. We commend the U.S. Senate on its 
drug-pricing hearings for facing a problem 
which as long deprived some of our citizens 
of adequate medication. 


While the average American farm has been 
able to produce more with less acreage, the 
farm family ís rapidly dwindling. The farm 
population of 12 million today is half that 
of 1950, By 1970, it will shrink to 9.6 million. 
The same year, nearly half those on farms— 
4.5 milllon—will be age 55 or older. Besides 
losing its young people, the farm has been 
hit by an increase in costs. While prices in 
the consumer marketplace have increased, 
the farmer’s share has not. In rural America, 
the educational achievement rate is two years 
behind the urban areas, and the dropout rate 
is 7 percent higher. Even though gross farm 
income last year was the highest in history, 
the farmer's income is still below that of the 
average per capita income of $2,610. 

The Johnson Administration has instituted 
programs to help farmers and those who live 
in non-farm rural areas improve public serv- 
ices and their way of life. We strongly com- 
mend the administration for its accomplish- 
ments, and look to an even greater effort in 
the future, including a restudy of our agri- 
cultural program. We see a danger that yes- 
terday's farm surpluses may become tomor- 
row’s shortages if agricultural land and 
workers continue to dwindle. As well as being 
the providers of our food and fiber, American 
farmers are the custodians of our land. 

The Land 

There was a time when this nation could 
take pride in its natural beauty; today it 
cannot. The metropolitan bulldozer, the high- 
way, the air and water pollution, the water 
and sewer lines, all have worked against our 
greatest natural heritage. In the process of 
clearing land for suburban houses, we have 
not provided open spaces to be enjoyed by 
those who will live in the houses. 

There are a number of governmental pro- 
grams for preservation of open spaces and 
natural beauty, such as the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund, the open space grants 
and highway beautification program. It is 
our contention that these programs are not 
doing enough to keep pace with urbanization. 

The government is not moving fast enough 
to acquire land before urbanization escalates 
its cost beyond the point of no return, It is 
not moving fast enough to protect our nat- 
ural beauty from desecration. A greater ef- 
fort must be made. 

In this respect, we call for enactment of 
the Scenic or Wild Rivers System, the Scenic 
Trails System, and the National Estuarine 
Areas System. We urge the government to 
embark on a program of securing donated 
scenic easements from private landowners 
holding property of scenic value, and offering 
them in return an incentive. We urge that & 
Specific program for establishing open rec- 
reational spaces in core city areas be initiated 
quickly, We also urge our government to act 


oll trapped in more than 100 sunken tankers 
off the East coast. 

Ught of the national solid waste prob- 
and the immortal life expectancy of 
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most plastic throw-away containers, we urge 
private industries to substitute bio-degrad- 
able plastic containers in consumer prod- 
uct packaging rather than non-degradable 
plastics. 

The Individual 

We view with alarm equally the struggle 
of the individual against complete anonym- 
ity in a society that shuffles millions away, 
packs them in cities and forgets them, and 
the struggle of the individual for an identity 
in the world of technology which relegates 
human beings to punchcard perforations. 

Although the computer—or cybernetic— 
age is barely in its infancy, how familiar one 
of its traits has already become: “Do not 
fold, spindle or mutilate,” Will human beings 
have this same protection in the computer 
age? 

It has been stated aptly that cybernetics 
Causes de-persOnalization, a separation of 
man from his product, a collapse of time, a 
reduction of human work, and a dramatic 
shift of needs and skills. Can the individual 
survive as an entity? Can we forge ahead 
without sacrificing man’s individuality to 
the computer's demands? 

Individuality is not the gift of government 
and society, but they can rob a person of it, 
In preparing for the technological world just 
over the horizon, it is imperative that we 
dedicate an equal effort to preservation of 
the Individuality and dignity of every mem- 
ber of our society. We urge our national 
leaders—intellectual, political, business and 
social—to address themselves to this critical 
question in order that our society may be 
prepared for another new age without under- 
going painful and frustrating periods of ad- 
justment. 

It is our position that the task and goal of 
guaranteeing real equality of opportunity and 
freedom of movement and association for 
all persons is far from completion. Segrega- 
tion must be stamped out. Discrimination 
must be destroyed. All men and every man 
must have the same opportunities, and this 
requires equal opportunity in all spheres and 
phases of our society in fact—not fiction, As 
a step in this direction we urge the enact- 
ment of a Federal fair housing law that does 
not infringe on constitutional rights. 

The individual's right of privacy must be 
respected and protected by our government 
officials, and we commend the administra- 
tion for the steps it has taken thus far to 
insure this goal. 

Our government must continue to be 
predicated upon the ideals of personal free- 
dom, individual opportunity and protection 
of fundamental rights. As long as one man is 
denied these, our democratic goal has not 
been fulfilled. Each generation brings us 
Closer to that goal, and we must make cer- 
tain that this and future generations con- 
tinue. Rarely have the challenges to our 
principles been so great and the perils of in- 
action so grave. This generation of Americans 
Can surpass all others in bringing the dream 
of freedom and equality of opportunity to 
fruition, 

THE STATE GOVERNMENT 


Our state government is at a crossroads. 
Through reapportionment, fiscal and consti- 
tutional reform, and badly- needed ` progres- 
sive programs to help and lend its citizens, 
our State government has the opportunity 
and the challenge of re-asserting Itself as a 
viable instrument of government in the 
face of the growing Federal-metropolitan 
partnership. 

Many persons have been active in bringing 
our state reapportionment, fiscal reform, a 
constitutional convention and programs for 
progress. We are particularly proud of the 
leading role Maryland's Young Democrats 
have played in reforming state government 
to meet present day demands, We know that 
our party leaders are committed to sound 
progress from state and its people through 
imaginative and progressive programs. 
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Our state must not stop at the crossroads. 
In order to help our state forge ahead to an 
active role in a challenging society, as It 
must, we present our program for progress. 

The constitutional convention 


We welcome the convening of the con- 
stitutional convention and commend the 
Governor’s Constitutional Commission for 
its comprehensive draft and those who have 
and are working toward realization of a 
new basic charter of government. We re- 
iterate that basic reforms in the constitu- 
tion are essential and go hand-in-hand with 
governmental reorganization such as that 
recommended by the Commission on the 
General Assembly and the Curlett Com- 
mission on executive reorganization. We 
support the constitutional changes out- 
lined in the Draft of a New Constitution 
for the State of Maryland adopted at our 
1965 state Y.D, convention, including 

The guaranteed right of people to be pro- 
tected against interception of any means of 
communication. 

A requirement that no person in the ex- 
ercise of his rights be discriminated against 
becouse of sex, race, national origin, religion 
or ancestry. 

Entitlement to a free public education in 
the declaration of rights. 

The right in all criminal cases for the ac- 
cused to be assigned defense counsel to rep- 
resent him at every stage of the proceed- 
ings unless he elects to proceed without 
counsel or is able to retain counsel. 

Reduction of the residency requirement 
for voting in state and local elections from 
one year to six months. 

Provisions for mandatory reapportionment 
and redistricting after each national census; 
compact and contiguous legislative districts; 
a Umit on the number of legislators to be 
elected to the General Assembly and a limit 
on the number that can represent a single 
legislative district. under districting plans 
not inconsistent with the principle of one- 
man, one-vote. 


Removal of salary restrictions in the 
constitution. 
Removal of constitutional limits on 


length of legislative sessions. 

Requirement for a post audit by an officer 
elected by the General Assembly. 

A prohibition on General Assembly enact- 
ment of public local law. 

A requirement that all counties adopt 
home rule, 

Addition of the elective office of Lieuten- 
ant Governor. 

Provision for gubernatorial power, subject 
to legislative veto, to make changes in the 
executive branch organization, or in the as- 
signment of functions within the executive 
which he considers necessary for efficient 
administration. 

Establishment of a unified court system 
headed by one Supreme Court with an ap- 
peals court, a trial court of general jurisdic- 
tion, and a trial court of limited jurisdiction. 

Supreme Court power, after hearing, to 
remove any Judge from office upon a finding 
of misconduct in office, or persistant failure 
to perform his duties or to retire any judge 
upon a finding of disability seriously inter- 
fering with performance of duties which is 
or is likely to become of a permanent nature. 

Adoption of an improved plan for judicial 
selection. 

Establishment of the Chief Justice of the 
State Supreme Court as executive head of 
the judicial system with power to appoint 
an administrator and staff and to assign 
judges to sit in any state court when he 
deems it necessary. 7 

We also join those who acknowledge the 
citizens’ right of access to public records. 
This right should not be abridged except as 
provided by law where required to preserve 
privity in law enforcement proceedings, pre- 
serve the integrity of state contractual 
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transactions, and prevent unwarranted in- 
vasion of a citizen’s personal privacy. 


Conflict of interest 


We support and urge enactment of strin- 
gent conflict-of-interest legislation includ- 
ing comprehensive financial disclosure, This 
legislation should include— 

A prohibition against public officials using 
Knowledge gained in the performance of 
their duties to buy and/or sell land for a 
profit as a result of action by the State or 
other public bodies, 

Requirements that elected officials file de- 
tailed schedules of assets and liabilities and 
a statement of income by source including 
spouse and minor children with the Secre- 
tary of State. These reports should be made 
public upon request and the law should pro- 
vide a method of enforcing their accuracy. 


Human resources 


With the increasing complexity of social 
and technological progress, the development 
of our human resources becomes more vital. 
Our state should provide every individual 
with the opportunity to develop to his full- 
est potential in order that he may become a 
contributing member of our society. Both 
society and the individual will become 
stronger socially and economically. 

Development of human resources includes 
many fields. We congratulate the 1967 Gen- 
eral Assembly for its outstanding record in 
enacting civil rights legislation. The elim- 
ination of the tavern exemption from the 
statewide public accommodations law marks 
the end of a long effort. At the same time, 
the campaign to end discrimination in hous- 
ing was begun this year with passage of the 
equal housing law. We hope that full real- 
ization of this goal will be achieved more 
quickly than full public accommodations. 
The Young Democrats of Maryland are com- 
mitted to the goals of eliminating any racial 
or religious discrimination and to providing 
an equal opportunity for all our citizens. 
We must continue to strive toward these 
goals until they are fully and permanently 
realized. 

We urge the General Assembly, all State 
agencies and local governments to develop 
and implement imaginative programs to al- 
leviate poverty in our cities and rural areas. 
We are gratified by the impressive start that 
has been made, but more must be done. 
While education is the best answer, it is long 
range and we must not ignore the present 
needs of all our citizens. Specifically, we urge 
comprehensive job-retraining programs for 
those unemployed who are displaced by au- 
tomation, whether in the factory or on the 
farm, and for those who have become unable 
to pursue their trades through disability or 
because of inadequate education. We also 
urge re-evaluation of the workmen's com- 
pensation program in order to provide bene- 
fits such as two-thirds of average annual in- 
come, and also re-evaluation of the unem- 
ployment insurance program to increase ben- 
efits according to the rising cost of living. 
Liberalization of benefit disqualification 
standards should be included. 

We recommended that the Movie Censor- 
ship Board be abolished immediately. The 
$75,000 annual expenditure by the state to 
support this board is desperately needed for 
far more deserving programs in development 
of human resources. 

Education 

Many improvements in Maryland's educa- 
tional programs are necessary before the op- 
portunity for our youth to develop to their 
fullest potential will be realized. Community 
colleges, education for chil- 
dren, education in culturally-deprived areas, 
and vocational all need more atten- 
tion before the state can have an adequate 
and comprehensive educational program. 

We heartily commend the 1967 General As- 
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couraging sign that our legislature is inter- 
ested in filling the gaps which presently pre- 
clude a comprehensive educational program, 
To reach this goal, we recommend— 

1, Education of handicapped children. We 
commend the 1967 General Assembly for 
enacting three of five bills recommended by 
the Governor’s Commission on the Educa- 
tion of Handicapped Children. We also com- 
mend Judge Moore and the other members 
of the commission for an excellent job. The 
commission's report shows that the lack of 
educational programs for the handicapped 
is the most glaring of our educational defi- 
clencies. We urge the legislature and the new 
commission to develop vigorously programs 
to insure that all children are provided a 
first rate education regardless of handicap. 
Most handicapped children, given the proper 
education, can become productive members 
of society. Doors to opportunity may be 
opened education geared to develop 
those abilities which are unhampered. 

In order to develop these programs we rec- 
ommend that the section of Special Educa- 
tion in the State Department of Education 
be given division status. 

Special education instructors will be 
needed to implement a program once it is 
developed. At present, there is a tremen- 
dous gap between the number of instruc- 
tors needed and those available. We recom- 
mend that the state provide an incentive to 
students for careers in special education by 
offering scholarships in this field. Legislation 
supported by the Young Democrats to ac- 
complish this objective failed in committee 
in the 1967 General Assembly. 

Recognizing that the largest single organic 
handicapping condition is mental retarda- 
tion, and that most of the retarded can ob- 
tain self-sufficiency after special education, 
we recommend that state regional centers be 
established to provide guidance and train- 
ing to these individuals. The number of chil- 
dren included in this category, at least 30,000 
by 1970, clearly justifies a regional approach. 

At present these children are educated at 
Rosewood, in programs provided by some 
counties, by private schools or not at all. 
Rosewood, besides educating those educable 
retarded, provides for the severely retarded, 
trainable retarded and emotionally disturbed 
children; its attention therefore is diluted. 
Private schools place a financial burden on 
the family of the children, and although the 
state bears a portion of the cost, these schools 
are sometimes cost-prohibitive. 

We feel that the educable retarded can be 
more efficiently and adequately trained in 
centers specifically designed to meet their 
needs. These schools should be free or inex- 
pensive as are the state schools for the blind 
and deaf. 

Ten per cent of all school aged children 
are emotlonally disturbed and require special 
classes. To date very few public school 
classes are available to these children. Many 
receive no education or are placed in nor- 
mal classes, which is unfair both to the dis- 
turbed children and to the others. This 
problem is of enough scope and importance 
to deserve immediate and concerted action 
by the State Department. of Education, the 
Governor and the General Assembly. 

2. Education of the culturally deprived. 
Many children become functionally retarded 
solely because their environment has stified 
ability to learn. We commend the imple- 
mentation of Federal head-start programs in 
culturally deprived areas, but we believe 
that these programs should be extended 
through elementary and secondary schools 
if necessary to the individual, In areas of 
poverty and despair, class sizes should be 
smaller than average and should be geared 
to individual needs of students. Materials 
and equipment in these schools should be 
superior. Teacher salaries in poverty areas 
should be higher; a concerted effort is needed 
to recruit the best available teachers, and 
they should be trained to teach the cultur- 
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ally deprived. These areas also need a suf- 
cient number of psychologists and guidance 
counselors. 

We believe that the most critical long- 
range battle in the state war on poverty will 
be fought on the educational front. We urge 
the state take the initiative from the Fed- 
eral government in developing progressive 
and creative educational programs to help 
children of poverty grow into the mainstream 
of American life. 

3. Community colleges. The growth of com- 
munity colleges allows us to place higher 
education in the reach of any person desiring 
it and qualified for it. To provide some uni- 
form standards and systematic growth of 
these colleges we recommend that the state 
develop a master plan for higher education. 
To achieve this, a separate board for com- 
munity colleges is essential. 

Programs of the University of Maryland, 
the state colleges and community colleges 
should be coordinated for maximum ef- 
ciency. The curriculum of the community 
colleges should be planned so transfer to 
state four-year colleges Is facilitated. As com- 
munity colleges develop sufficiently to pro- 
vide the first two years of higher education, 
the four-year state colleges should raise their 
standards of admission for freshmen and 
sophomores. 

Community colleges should include voca- 
tional training programs to supplement high 
school vocational training. The programs 
should suit the employment and economic 
needs of the area the college serves. Consider- 
ation should be given to cooperation between 
community colleges and local hospitals for 
nurse's training to relieve the severe short- 
age of nurses felt especially in Maryland. 

4. Vocational training in high school. In 
recent years most improvements at the high 
school level have been made in the academic 
curriculum. While it is necessary to provide 
students planning further education with a 
sound academic background, students whose 
education may end with high school gradua- 
tion are frequently neglected. We recom- 
mend that more attention be given to de- 
veloping vocational training programs in 
high school so that graduates who do not 
attend college will have a marketable trade 
or skill, 

5. Counselors and psychologists. More psy- 
chologists are needed in the public school 
system to detect early symptoms of mental 
or emotional disturbance. By detecting these 
problems in early stages and treating them 
before they become fully developed, time and 
money will be saved. More psychologists and 
guidance counsellors are needed to help guide 
high school students into a curriculum best 
sulted to their talents and needs. Students 
should be provided assistance in making 
post-graduate decisions. 

6. School construction standards, In some 
areas of the state school buildings are in- 
adequate. The state should increase its con- 
tribution toward school construction so all 
counties and Baltimore City can have ade- 
quate and modern buildings. We also recom- 
mend that the state create minimum 
standards for school construction in order 
to Insure that these buildings will be ade- 
quate and safe. 


7. Obtaining qualified Instructors. Good 
education programs and facilities are useless 
without qualified instructors. While some 
wealthier counties can afford to pay high 
salaries and maintain an adequate quantity 
and quality of instructors, poorer counties 
must frequently settle for mediocre teachers. 
These are the areas where good instruction 
is most vital because of limited learning op- 
portunity in the environment. We hope that 
the new tax program for returning more 
money to local governments will help remedy 
this gross inequity. We also recommend that 
the base pay for teachers be raised by the 
state. We recommend a vigorous recruiting 
program by the state to attract the best 
qualified instructors. 
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Health 
We believe that the availability of ade- 


health care is crucial to the sound 


quate 

physical and mental development of a child 
and should not be determined by the in- 
come of his parents. Severe, prolonged ill- 
ness or inadequate nutrition can produce 
permanent mental or physical disability. The 
cost of developing and improving health 
services to insure that every child can de- 
velop into a physically and mentally sound 
individual is far less than the cost of main- 
taining disabled people on welfare. 

Many physical and mental handicaps can 
be prevented by adequate pre-natal care to 
expectant mothers. We believe that vastly 
improved programs in these areas would be 
a sound investment. 

We recommend the State Department of 
Health for its plan to diagnose and treat 
the victims of the 1963-64 rubella epidemic. 
Its report estimates that 4,200 babies born 
between January 1, 1964 and March 31, 1965 
will have “serious problems in any or all of 
the areas of vision, hearing, heart deflclen- 
cles, intellectual capacity, and physical stat- 
ure.” We urge that the General Assembly 
and the general public give the Department 
of Health maximum support in its efforts. 

The House of Delegates in the 1967 ses- 
sion passed a liberalized state abortion law 
which was defeated in the Senate. While 
recognizing that many organizations includ- 
ing some churches are opposed to abortion 
on moral grounds, we believe that liberalized 
optional abortions are desirable for many- 
We urge passage of such a law with ade- 
quate procedural safeguards, specifically in- 
cluding cases where 1. Conception is caused 
by rape or incest; 2. Either parent has 8S 
history of severe mental disease or is other- 
wise severely mentally handicapped; 3, The 
birth would cause substantial risk of serious 
physical or mental danger or of death to the 
mother, and 4. Medical evidence shows sub- 
stantial risk of abnormality in the fetus or 
that the fetus is dead. 

Mental Health 

Recognizing that 10 percent of our youth 
are emotionally disturbed and that their 
needs are largely unserved, we must provide 
the long-neglected and unavailable psychi- 
atric services for children and adolescents. 
Separate psychiatric in-patient facilities 
must be provided and all community mental 
health centers should give priority to sep- 
arate services for the youth of s 
Rehabilitation and treatment of this group 
are an investment in the future. Waiting to 
begin treatment until the patient is older 
and the problem more acute is an inadequate 
utilization of our resources. 

To help community mental health centers 
become a reality, the state must begin devel- 
opment of necessary services through the 
provision of state demonstration grants to 
establish the need to communities and help 
with initial costs of development, 

Every year several hundred persons in the 
state become seriously dangerous to them- 
selves or to others. They cannot utilize psy- 
chiatric services unless they cooperate vol- 
untarily or are charged with a criminal of- 
fense. The state needs an emergency admis- 
sion law to protect the individual from 
harming himself or others as well as a law 
guarding his civil rights, 

The need for state mental institutions will 
be present for many years even with the de- 
velopment of community mental health 
centers. Therefore, we recommend an in- 
crease in the per capita expenditures per day 
from its present level under nine dollars to 
one where our Institutions will be places 
of treatment and rehabilitation. We also urge 
scholarships at undergraduate and gradu- 
ate levels as incentives for students to major 
in social work, psychology, and psychiatric 
nursing. 

All of our mental institutions are critically 
understaffed. Positions at the subprofessional 
level are particularly difficult to fill because 
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the salaries are not competitive. We must 
raise salaries for these sub-professional posi- 
tions if we are to have modern mental in- 
stitutions. 

Rosewood State Hospital, the institution 
for the retarded; suffers from many of the 
same deficiencies as the mental institutions. 
Until a few years ago this institution oper- 
ated without a license because it failed to 
meet minimum State Health Department 
standards. Although Rosewood is now H- 
censed it remains overcrowded and severely 
understaffed. 

To meet minimum staff requirements of 
the American Association for Mental Defi- 
ciency Institutions, Rosewood needs a staff 
increase of 600 persons. We believe that the 
state is mot so poor that it cannot meet 
minimum standards. To hire the minimum 
staff, an immediate and substantial salary in- 
crease is necessary to aid in recruiting. Be- 
cause of the problems at Rosewood we urge 
the General Assembly to scrutinize its de- 
ficiencies and to correct them. 

Alcoholism is a disease and should be 
treated as such. Additional facilities should 
be provided for emergency and long-term 
treatment of victims of this disease. This 
might be accomplished by enacting the bill 
introduced in the 1967 General Assembly 
which would raise the beer tax from three- 
cents to six-cents and establish alcoholic re- 
habilitation centers with these funds. 

Governmental financing 


We congratulate the 1967 General Assem- 
bly for enacting a tax reform package and 
Specifically the Federal standard for deter- 
mining taxable income where possible. How- 
ever, much work still needs to be done to re- 
form the method of paying for our govern- 
ment and its services. 

The present system of taxation of business 
should be completely reviewed and over- 
heuled, Where feasible a uniform system of 
local taxation of business should be adopted. 
possibly by use of a credit against a state 
business tax system. Business inventory taxes 
might be greatly reduced or abolished since 
in large part they constitute an unfair dis- 
crimination between service industries and 
goods industries. 

The present system of debt service on 
bonded capital improvements paid solely by 
the state property tax levied by the Board 
of Public Works should be abolished. All 
taxes should be levied by and all appropria- 
tions made by the General Assembly or un- 
der its. direct supervision. While not impair- 
ing the right to tax property for the protec- 
tion of the state's credit, the use of the state 
property tax should be discontinued. This 
source of revenue should be reserved for 
county and municipal governments. 

The Maryland inheritance tax laws need 
reforming, While taxation of large inheri- 
tances is made adequate because of the credit 
against the Feceral estate tax, there is too 
heavy a burden on small estates and inheri- 
tances and there are unconscionable dis- 
tinctions between types of property. We spe- 
cifically recommend that the tax exemption 
for small inheritances be raised to at.least 
$1,000. 

In many cases the farmland assessment 
law is being used as a tax shelter for land 
speculators, thus shifting a burden to other 
revenue sources. We urge review of this law 
and support enactment of revisions that will 
insure equity in implementation of the law. 

More varied and equitable methods of 
financing county and local government must 
de found in order to eliminate the over-reli- 
ance on the property tax as the major source 
of revenue. The tax reform act, by permitting 
county net income surcharges up to 60 per- 
cent of the state income tax, has alleviated 
this problem for the next few years. Other 
Sources of revenue ought to be permitted 
to county governments, such as motor 
vehicle and boat taxes, utility taxes and land 
development taxes. We also recommend that 
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the constitutional convention consider the 
needs of county and local government for 
modern and flexible financing when provid- 
ing for the balance between them and the 
state government. 


Criminal justice 


The most basic objective of any govern- 
ment must be to protect its citizens, their 
rights and property, from attack by others. 
A modern penal system should provide for 
comprehensive rehabilitation of the crimi- 
nal while he is confined, for a follow-up after 
confinement, in order that he may return to 
society as a constructive citizen. To meet 
these goals we recommend: — 

1. The need for a modern criminal code 
Suited to today’s society has been amply 
demonstrated and such a code has been 
studied. The 1968 General Assembly should 
begin work on such a code, 

2. Well-trained and well-paid law enforce- 
ment officers are required to meet the ad- 
vancement In science and police technology. 
We urge that pay scales and benefits be in- 
creased and that more training opportuni- 
ties, including scholarships at state com- 
munity and other institutions of higher edu- 
cation, be made available to law enforcement 
Officers. 

3. The staffing of state penal institutions 
must be upgraded, along with the provision 
of more psychologists. 

4. We urge that realistic training programs 
in modern occupations be established in state 
penal institutions In order that prisoners 
upon release may become productive mem- 
bers of society and useful to themselves and 
their families. 

5. We urge the establishment of more effec- 
tive transitional programs for prisoners, such 
as expanded work-release programs and half- 
way houses. 

We congratulate the General Assembly for 
making state ald available to local police 
forces so that our counties and municipalities 
can render more effective law enforcement 
services at the local level. We recommend that 
local police departments use this opportunity 
to upgrade the quality and number of their 
forces and equipment, and that, especially in 
metropolitan areas, police departments estab- 
lish community relations offices and pro- 
grams to improve communications between 
the police and all segments of society. 

We also conimend the 1967 General Assem- 
bly for adopting a modern definition of 
criminal insanity. 

We note that respect for other people, their 
rights and their property, constitutes a cor- 
nerstone of a free democratic society; that 
grievances and injustices can only be reme- 
died through established and fair procedures; 
that while protest, dissent, free assembly and 
iree speech are essential ingredients to a free 
society and are n to democratic 
changes in institutions, laws must be obeyed 
and enforced regardiess of the failure of the 
people and government to deal effectively 
with genuine social and economic problems. 

Natural resources 


Our state is richly endowed with natural 
resources; yet our air and our waters are 
polluted and much of our other wealth is 
being exhausted unnecessarily. Our govern- 
raent must make a major effort to safeguard 
and rehabilitate these irreplacable resources. 

The Chesapeake Bay and our rivers are of 
vital importance to the people of Maryland. 
The condition of the Patapsco and Potomac 
Rivers and most of our other rivers and 
streams is deplorable. We strongly urge the 
expansion of our present state pollution 
abatement and waterways improvement pro- 
grams in continued cooperation with the 
Federal government. We urge state aid to 
localities to enable them to establish and 
maintain effective waste treatment programs 
by assistance in construction of efficient sew- 
age treatment facilities. Too many of these 
plants now being built are totally ineffective 
and are badly located. Definite steps, includ- 
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ing regulation, must be taken to control in- 
dustrial and governmental pollution. The 
first step should be an immediate conference 
of state and local officials and industrial lead- 
ers to initiate an effective program to clean 
up our waters. Sediment control programs 
are needed, particularly in areas of urbaniza- 
tion and heavy construction. 

The state should quickly develop effective 
programs to reduce sea nettles and eliminate 
noxious plants and diseases affecting sealife 
in the Bay. The menhaden of Chesapeake 
Bay, an important commercial catch for our 
fishermen, are dwindling in number. Rea- 
sons must be found soon for its depletion and 
that.of the other aquatic life of the Bay, and 
steps taken to stop it. 

We also urge the enactment of legislation 
to establish the Patuxent River Commission 
to protect this waterway from despoilation. 

We urge the state and localities to step up 
their programs for air pollution abatement. 
Full advantage should be taken of Federal 
programs in this area, but effective state pro- 
grams ought to be initiated, especially in view 
of reduced Federal expenditures. 

Maryland has great recreational potential 
to offer its citizens and tourists, but the need 
is expanding faster than the full develop- 
ment of our potential. New parkiand is 


meeded and the present outdoor recreation 


pian needs revision and acceleration. More 
campsites, cabins and fishing facilities are 
required as well as the development of 
winter sports facilities. Too many of our 
major roads are without adequate picnic and 
wayside resting places, especially when com- 
pared with less wealthy neighboring states. 
Our beach and river-front facilities need 
safeguarding against over-exploitation and 
the elements. For a state with an abundance 
of shoreline, a tragically little amount is 
open for public access. Acquisition of shore- 
line property or easements to provide public 
access to our waters will have to be done on 
a large scale to meet public demands. 

There are many Federal programs in which 
the state, by upgrading and finalizing its 
outdoor recreation plan, could participate. A 
comprehensive long-range study of recrea- 
tional needs should be undertaken to pro- 
vide for adequacy of recreational facilities 
for the future. 

We urge the state to act decisively and 
effectively to prevent permanent damage to 
our land and waters as a result of strip- 
mining. Effective programs for prevention of 
permanent damage and a comprehensive 
strip mine restoration program should both’ 
be included. 


Economic development 


We congratulate the state government for 
its continued economic growth over the past 
years. Continued progress, however, is nec- 
essary to meet the requirements of tomorrow. 

It is vital that the state have essential 
services in transportation, such as highways, 
railways, modern port facilities and rapid 
transit for commuters to attract and hold 
desirable development. The state govern- 
ment must take the lead where appropriate 
in initiating those services which are lack- 
ing and upgrading others. Specifically, we 
recommend more assistance to the Maryland 
Port Authority so that the Port of Baltimore 
and other ports may operate effectively. 
State assistance also should be provided to 
improve capabilities at Friendship Alrport 
and to establish regional airports. 

Special attention and assistance ought to 
be given to Southern Maryland to enable 
that important section of the state to pro- 


governments have discouraged 
lishment of desirable and compatible indus- 
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try by their apathy and seeming unaware- 
ness of the benefita development confers. 
In keeping with this thought, more incen- 
tives should be developed for county govern- 
ments to attract industry. 

The concept and inception of new towns, 
such as Columbia, should be studied closely 
by the General Assembly as an important 
new method of promoting economic develop- 
ment and good planning in the state. 

Consumer protection 

In this day of complex goods and services 
the individual consumer needs to have more 
and more information available to him in 
order to make an intelligent purchase in our 
free-market economy. The State and Federal 
governments have made great strides in con- 
sumer protection over the past several years 
but many abuses are still present. 

A field with such abuses which requires 
immediate action is that of credit life in- 
surance, We recommend that the General 
Assembly enact legislation with the follow- 
ing four main objectives that will curb, if 
not eliminate, the abuses: 

1. To prevent the oversale of credit life 
insurance by limiting the amount to the 
loan and limiting the term of the policy to 
its duration. 

2. To prevent the pyramiding of policies 
by requiring refund of premiums on existing 
policies in the event a new policy is taken 
out to cover refinancing. 

3. To provide adequate disclosure to the 
‘debtor at the time of insurance. 

4. Most importantly, to give the Insurance 
Commissioner authority to disapprove a po- 
licy if the rates charged are excessive in rela- 
tion to benefits provided. 

Effective regulation of abuses in service in- 
dustries, especially regarding home and ap- 
pllance repairmen and service contracts sold 
with appliances, is also required. 

In the past year we have seen flagrant dis- 
regard for the home buyer, particularly in the 
feld of title insurance. The lender, in most 
cases, is the only one insured against a faulty 
title. All banks, savings and loan companies 
and others which are engaged in the mort- 
gage lending business should be required to 
have a signed statement from the borrower 
that he is aware of the reasons for title in- 
surance but that he does not, for personal 
reasons, want it. 

A code of ethics also should be mandatory 
for all real estate agents. At present there is 
nothing to prevent an unscrupulous agent 
from deliberately misleading a prospective 
buyer. Regulatory power is required in in- 
stances of extreme negligence to suspend 
or prohibit an agent from selling. 

The inadequacy of meat and poultry in- 
spection in our state has become obvious. 
Too many of these products are sold that are 


system 
with high standards for all meat and poultry 
processed in the state which is not covered 
by Federal inspection. 
Local government 


It has been said often that the best govern- 
ment is that which is closest to the people. 
Due to inadequate and aimless m: 
of government and an often apathetic public 
this saying has seldom been true in Mary- 
land. Local government in the state is a 
hodge-podge of powers retained by the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the Governor, powers dele- 
gated to charter counties, and powers exer- 
cised by non-charter counties and by munici- 
palities of varying sizes and functions. The 
constitutional convention presents a unique 
opportunity for local government to be 
placed on a rational basis and we urge the 
convention to take advantage of it. 

We endorse the study now underway by 
the Commission on Maryland Government 
headed by Young Democrat’s President 
George Wills of the problems and organiza- 
tion of local government in Maryland. We 
urge local governmental officials to cooperate 
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in this study in order that county and mu- 
nicipal governments may better serve their 
citizens as a result of the study's recom- 
mendations. 

Cities 


Our state has a quantity of incorporated 
municipalities ranging in size from the City 
of Baltimore, one of the largest in the 
nation, to towns of 28 citizens. Some coun- 
ties have no municipalities; some, like 
Prince Georges County with 28, have a pro- 
fusion. 

A large number of our cities and towns do 
not have adequate budgets to finance suffi- 
cient staffs to deal with the growing com- 
plexity of municipal programs. There will 
probably continue to be an increase in the 
number of governmental! bodies, particularly 
in the regional and subregional level to deal 
with problems involving a number of 
municipalities and counties. 

In order to bring sense and direction to 
what could become governmental chaos 
from a profusion of governmental units, we 
urge the establishment of a State Office of 
Intergovernmental Relations. This office 
could fill an existing void among the many 
levels of government to: 

1. Bring together officials from all levels 
for consideration of common problems. 

2. Make available technical assistance to 
governmental units, particularly small mu- 
nicipalities, for better administration of 
programs and development of new ones as 
needed. 

3. Foster intergovernmental cooperation. 

4. Coordinate state and local intergovern- 
mental relations with the national govern- 
ment. 

We also urge, where feasible, that munici- 
Palitles and counties initiate imaginative 
and equitable programs to rehabilitate 
dilapidated housing and slum areas within 
their jurisdictions, making certain there are 
adequate provisions for displaced families, 

Elections 


The 1966 primary and general elections 
demonstrated a need to return the primary 
election date to no later than the first Tues- 
day in June, and preferably to early or middle 
May. It has been proven that the summer 
is no time to campaign because issues and 
candidates do not receive full public atten- 
tion and exposure. Returning the primary 
election date may be done with or without 
re-establishing the presidential preference 
primary, Any re-establishment of the presi- 
dential preferece primary in Maryland, be- 
ginning with 1972, should be patterned after 
the system in Oregon and Wisconsin where 
designated state and party officials objec- 
tively determine actual or potential presi- 
dential candidates in both parties and enter 
their names in the primary unless the candi- 
date withdraws by affidavit. The General As- 
sembly should closely study the use of such 
a system for this state. i 


We commend the General Assembly for 
abolishing the office of delegate to the state 
convention. We urge the constitutional con- 
vention to follow suit in further eliminating 
trivial elective offices. 


Our young men and women today, by the 
age of eighteen or so begin to make their 
own way in our complex society, Our young 
men may be drafted into the armed forces 
at eighteen and a half to fight for our demo- 
cratic ideals and government. Concurrent 
with this responsibility, we strongly recom- 
mend that Maryland lower the minimum 
voting age to eighteen. 

Democratic Party organization 

We commend the Maryland Democratic 
State Central Committee for adopting the 
long-needed party constitution. The election 
of a party chairman should provide the 
effective leadership needed to establish a 
state party organization and structure cap- 
able of serving its members and the citizens 
of the state. 
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To further the ability of the state Demo- 
cratic Party we recommend that: 

1. A permanent party headquarters and 
staff be established. : 

2. Avoiding commitments to special inter- 
est groups, a system of permanent party 
financing be explored and adopted. 

3. Regular newsletters of party and 
governmental information be created for 
wide circulation. 

4. Modern voters registration methods be 
studied with a view to developing an effective 
Tegistration program on a permanent basis. 

5. That precinct and party organization 
materials be developed and made available by 
the state party office to local central com- 
mittee members and precinct officials. 

6. That close liaison with national party 
leaders be established and maintained. 


Another Mob, Another Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 4 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 9, 1967 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission granted, I insert for inclusion 
in the Recorp the following article from 
the Detroit, Mich., News of September 
22, 1967: a 

ANOTHER MOB, ANOTHER CRISIS 

(Norx.—It's all familiar: fires set blocks 
apart, the tumult, the police, the militia— 
but this happened a century ago.) 

(By Don Lochbiler) 

“Detroit's race riot grew out of wartime 
frustrations, industrial strikes and wide- 
spread feeling against the draft.” 

Does this sound familiar? Think you can 
guess what event in Detrolt's history it de- 
scribes? 

Don't be hasty. Before you answer, here 
are two more clues: 

“Struck accidentally by a bullet fired by 
a guardsman, the first victim of the rioting 
was a bystander who had taken no part in 
it.” 

“Fires were set almost simultaneously in 
places several blocks apart. Fire companies 
appeared, but crowd interference prevented 
them from being effective. The firemen had 
to fight off the rioters to prevent their equip- 
ment from being smashed.” 

Ready with your guess now? 

Okay, but unless you're a thorough student 
of Detroit's past, you could miss the cor- 
rect answer by more than a century. 

In spite of the parallels with, the present 
summer, the event described occurred dur- 
ing the Civil War. 

It was Detroit's big riot of 1863. 

All the facts listed were cited by Frank B. 
Woodford, Detroit city historiographer who 
died last June, in a story of the early riot 
included in his book, “Father Abraham's 
Children,” published by Wayne State Uni- 
versity in 1961. 

Certainly the draft had something to do 
with it. After nearly two years of attempting 
to end the war with volunteers, the govern- 
ment had to accept the hard fact that con- 
scription. was a necessity. The full text of 
the Conscription Act was published in De- 
troit Newspapers on March 5, 1863. 

The riot came the following day. 

Triggering it was a Michigan avenue saloon 
keeper, William Faulkner. On Feb, 26, Faulk- 
ner had been arrested on the complaint of 
a mother that he had raped her nine-year- 
old daughter, Mary Brown. 

Mary and a playmate had gone out to mail 
a letter. It was charged that as they passed 
Faulkner's saloon they were enticed inside. 
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Feeling ran high against the dark-skinned 
Faulkner, who claimed to be of mixed Span- 
ish-Indian descent but whom most believed 
to be a Negro, The courtroom was packed and 
a crowd of about a thousand gathered out- 
side when his trial opened on the morning 
of Friday, Merch 6, in Recorder's Court. 

The court occupied a small room in the 
City Hall, on the east side of Woodward Rve- 
nue about where the Soldiers and Sailors 
Monument now stands. 

Faulkner was convicted, although he 
denled all the charges, and was sentenced to 
life imprisonment. 

In 1863, Detroit had no regular police de- 
partment. Each of the city’s wards was 
policed by a deputy sheriff and a constable. 
With the mob around the City Hall getting 
unruly, a company of the provost guard was 
sent to escort the prisoner to the Wayne 
County Jail, located then, as now, at Clinton 
and Beaubien. 

As the guard marched Faulkner through 
the streets, the crowd followed, showering the 
soldiers and the prisoner with bricks and 
stones, Faulkner was knocked down. 

At Gratiot and Clinton, shots were fired by 
the threatened guardsmén and a bystander 
killed. He was Charles Langer, a 24-year-old 
photographer. 

The shots stopped the mob temporarily 
and Faulkner was hustled Into the jail. The 
provost guard, its duty done, marched back 
to Its barracks at Clinton and Jos. Campau, 

But the mob niilled about, then raced 
down Beaubien toward Fort and Lafayette 
where the Negro colony was centered. 

Houses were stoned, windows were broken, 
and fences were pulled down. Men and 
women, caught on the streets, were beaten. 

When a shot was fired at the mob from a 
cooper’s shop on Beaubien near Fort, the 
rioters battered down the doors and swarmed 
inside, beating the five men inside. 

The mob set both the cooper’s shop and a 
home next door on fire, beating the men as 
they ran out from the flames and roughly 
handling the women of the household. 

Other fires were set in places several blocks 
apart. When the fire companies appeared 
they had to fight off the rioters. 

By evening, the streets of the lower east 
side were a shambles. 

“About seven o'clock,” said a newspaper 
account, the flames of the conflagration il- 
luminated the entire city, and appearances 
seemed to indicate that the principal portion 
of the Third Ward was on fire and would be 
totally destroyed.” 

Houses and business buildings in that sec- 
tion, as in most of the city, were of wood, and 
a fire once out of control could cause wide- 
spread damage. 

Many Negro families fied across the river to 
Canada. Some courageous white families took 
frightened and injured Negroes into their 
homes and provided shelter and medical care, 
St. Mary's Hospital was busy with emergency 
cases. 

One big, tough Irishman, Constable Dennis 
Sullivan, was everywhere at once. The shift- 
ing mob broke up into small street gangs. 
Whenever Sullivan found such a group, he 

waded in, his huge fists swinging. 

Ot 20 arrests made by constables, more 
than half were brought in by Sullivan. 

The screaming mob took after Ephraim 
Clark, sexton of St. Matthew's Episcopal 
Church which served the Negro parish. 

But Sullivan wns on the scene and, with 
his back against the church doors, held off 
the mob of several hundred at pistol point. 

Some of the volunteer firemen battled the 
crowd as hard as they did the flames. A rall- 
road fireman, trying to defend a colored man, 
defied the mob and got a face full of buck- 
shot. 

But a handful of heroes was not enough. 
The call went out for troops from Fort 
Wayne and from Ypsilanti, where the 27th 
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Michigan Infantry was training. Local militia 
companies also were summoned. 

The Lyons Guards, about 50 strong, were 
first on the scene and were assigned to guard 
the jail. The Light Guard and the Scott 
Guard also responded. 

The mob had turned to looting. After each 
place was looted, it was set on fire, 

Rioters surged across town as far as Miami 
(now Broadway) and John R streets, close to 
the city's main business district. 

But at 8 p.m, a detachment of 50 regulars 
of the 19th U.S. Infantry, with two small 
cannon, arrived from Fort Wayne. A few 
minutes later, a special train raced tn from 
Ypsilanti with five rifle companies of the 
27th Michigan. 

With bayonets fixed, the troops formed 
patrols. They spread out quickly through the 
troubled parts of town and cleared the 
streets. The rioters quickly vanished. 

By 11 p.m., all was quiet, 

Dawn next morning found streets littered 
with debris, between 30 and 35 buildings 
burned to the ground, others badly damaged. 
About 200 Negroes were without shelter, How 
many were injured was never determined. 

Only two were killed. A coroner's inquest 
made an attempt to fix responsibility, but 
nothing came of it. 

History, however, added its own» tronic 
footnote. 

Within a short time, Detroiters began to 
have second thoughts about the “quick 
Justice” in Faulkner's. case. A new investiga- 
tion was opened. 

The two girls who had accused Faulkner 
questioned again, admitted they had made 
up the story, Faulker was pardoned and 
returned home. 

Several well-to-do business men got to- 
gether enough money to set Faulkner up in 
the produce business, and he operated a stall 
in the central market in Cadillac Square 
until his death in 1878, 


Pfc. J. W. Yeager Dies in Vietnam of 
Bullet Wounds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 9, 1967 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Pic. John W. Yeager, a marine from 
Baltimore, was recently killed in Viet- 
nam. I wish to commend the courage of 


this young man and to honor his memory - 


by including the following article in the 
RECORD: 


Prc. J. W. YEAGER DIES IN VIETNAM OF BULLET 
Words 


A 20-year-old Baltimorean, Marine Pfc. 
John W. Yeager, died of bullet wounds he 
received September 25 in Vietnam, the De- 
fense Department announced yesterday. 

Private Yeager, the son of Earl W. Yeager, 
of 1101 North Calvert street, died Monday at 
the Da Nang Navy Hospital from multiple 
gunshot wounds received while on night pa- 
trol in Quang Tri province. 

FRIENDS SCHOOL GRADUATE 


Private Yeager had graduated from Friends 
School in 1965 and attended Baltimore Junior 
College for a year before he enlisted in the 
Marines in September, 1966, 

After basic training at Parris Island, S.C., 
and advanced training at Camp Lejeune, 
N.C.. he went to Vietnam last April. 
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After being wounded, Private Yeager was 
paralyzed from the waist down. A priest came 
to visit him at the Naval hospital and asked 
if. he was depressed. Private Yeager replied 
that “There are still many things in life that 
Ican and plan to do,” 

Private Yeager was an avid chess player 
and won several local chess tournaments in- 
cluding the Baltimore Junior College cham- 
plonship in 1966 and the Towson chess cham- 
pionship in 1963, 

He was. vice-president of the Towson YMCA 
chess club. 

In addition to his father, Private Yeager 
is survived by his mother, Mrs. Paul Tinker, 
also of Baltimore. 


Examples of Wasteful Federal Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 9, 1967 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in light of the President’s recent 
request for an increased 10-percent sur- 
charge on income tax, I would like to cite 
just a few examples of how the tax- 
payers’ dollars are currently being spent. 

It has been brought to my attention 
that the Office of Education has granted 
$3.5 million for library research, under 
title II-B of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965. This particular funding is con- 
cerned with research in the use of library 
resources; the development of library 
and information services; and the 
training of librarians and other informa- 
tion personnel. Of the 38 projects which 


have been commissioned, the size of the 


grants ranged from a little over $1,000 to 
well over $400,000. Consider the follow- 
ing: ; 

First, at Hampshire College in Am- 
herst, Mass., a $64,408 grant will be used 
to investigate the possibility of a dial- 
access communications system to bring 
library resources to dormitory rooms; 
thus, saving the college students a walk 
to the library. 

Second, $33,169 will be spent to find out 
what the citizens of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont think of their local 
public libraries. 

Third, at the University of Maryland, 
$235,190 will be used for a study of the 
methods for the hiring of librarians. 

Fourth, a study of the social origin, so- 
cial and professional activities, and edu- 
cational background of those teaching in 
library schools will cost the taxpayer a 
mere $10,983. 

Fifth, $50,000 will be used by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin to determine what 
materials are now available for the im- 
provement of adult reading. 

With these examples of wasteful Fed- 
eral spending, it is understandable that 
our national debt is so staggering. At a 
time when our American citizens are fi- 
nancially burdened with the war in 
Southeast Asia, it is inconceivable that 
the administration should conduct such 
frivolous Great Society programs. In- 
deed, more discretion must be exercised 
in the appropriation of our tax dollars. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS * 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 9, 1967 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, last 
Saturday marked the seventh anniver- 
sary of the stolid refusal of the House 
Rules Committee, month following weary 
month, to report out the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1967. 

I would like to place in the RECORD an 
editorial appearing in the Baltimore Sun 
on September 29 and to remind the 
House of the significant improvements in 
Congress’ fiscal machinery which would 
come about as a result of the enactment 
of S. 355, along with other critically 
needed improvements in our first branch 
of Government. 

Last March, April, and in May, we could 
Offer the excuse, perhaps, that the con- 
gressional reform bill was being set aside 
temporarily in deference to the spring 
flood of other committee work. I think 
it would be a fairly flimsy excuse, but I 
suppose it could be made. c 

Throughout June, July, and August 
the country was experiencing a storm of 
discontent that often spilled onto the 
streets of our cities and certainly reached 
the Halls of Congress in one form or an- 
other. So perhaps some people could 
fashion a kind of excuse for not acting on 
the reform bill during the summer. 

But now the leaves are falling, Septem- 
ber has come and gone, and the House, 
as usual, is doing little or no business 
on Mondays and Fridays. The reorga- 


nization bill is still locked up in the Rules. 


Committee. What is the excuse now? 

I urge the leadership to schedule the 
Senate-passed legislative reform bill for 
immediate consideration by the House, 
and would remind my colleagues that 
this measure passed the other body by an 
overwhelming vote more than 7 months 


ago. 
Concress's Jon 


Nothing better shows congressional inepti- 
tude in money matters than this week’s ac- 
tivities in the House of Representatives. A 
quarter of the way through the fiscal year, 
the House is still voting on continuing reso- 
lutions to provide money for agencies to 
operate on from day to day. This wrecks plan- 
ning and administration—and thus economy, 

Even sadder is the attempt to force the 
Executive Department to cut its fiscal 1968 
spending. That's supposed to be Congress's 
job. It has, “in theory,” in the words of the 
report on the reorganiaztion bill gathering 
dust in the House, “absolute power to deter- 
mine how much the Government shall 
spend.” It uses that power unwisely. It has 
the most out-of-date system of fiscal control 

ble. “Pluralistic and epl- 
sodic,” is the way Stephen Bailey describes it. 

Congress approaches each year’s budget 
leisurely, with too little information, and 
with no more overview than the blindfolded 
men took to the elephant—usually with sim- 
ilar results, If Congress does not bring its 
appropriating procedures up-to-date, it has 
only itself to blame when the White House's 
fiscal policies do not please it. 
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Poverty-Fighting Programs ia the 
Mountains 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. TIM LEE CARTER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 9, 1967 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, many 
people in Kentucky and in the mountain 
area itself are doubtful if good effects 
from the poverty program outweigh the 
bad. 

To indicate the feeling of some of these 
people, I insert the following editorial by 
Carroll Knicely in the Glasgow Daily 
Times, which has circulation in four or 
five counties in Appalachia, be included 
in the RECORD: 

ON THE SQUARE 
(By Carroll Knicely) 

After last week's trip to the mountains of 
Eastern Kentucky, it is more obvious to me 
than ever that many of this nation's pov- 
erty-fighting programs are simply money- 
wasting misadventures. 

We detected a strong resentment among 
the hi folk we met toward the outside 
influence of city slickers come to the moun- 
tains to change a way of life that is actually 
the manner of living that a vast majority 
of those people have chosen because it is 
just the way they want to live. 

All this hurrah about upgrading their 
living standards, inspiring them to achieve 
more, providing cash money to help them 
get out of their poverty, clean up themselves, 
paint their outhouses, and move their wash- 
ing machines off their front porches catches 
little more than a suspicious sigh from the 
average mountaineer. 

Hightly-bred, overly-educated, ultra-lib- 
eral sociologists have come into the moun- 
tain area—take one look at the squalor most 
hill people are accustomed to, and these 
people from without simply go to pieces 

to right the great wrongs that have 
been done. Part of the problem the outsiders 
face is their over-abundance of intelligence, 
loads of government give-away money, and 
too little common horse sense. 

Kentucky’s mountain people are a special 
breed. They are fiercely independent. They 
are deeply emotional about their religion. A 
touch of laziness is an accepted character- 
istic—but many mountaineers are very in- 
dustrious, too. And, they have their own 


grade of self-respect. All spiced with plenty 


of ingenuity. 

The whole point being missed by those who 
want to change the way of mountain life, 
is that by far the greatest number of these 
people simply don’t want to change their way 
of living. No amount of money; no great face- 
lifting of the earth's strip mines; no vast 
home bullding projects; no Appalachian 
roadway building projects; no development 
of elaborate recreational complexes will cause 
these mountaineers to change their way of 
life. They're living the way they want to live. 

To effect any measurable change in the 
habits of those whose roots grow deep in 
the mountains, a complete change of at- 
titude must be nurtured. This change of at- 
titude should be built on the foundations of 
mountain solidarity—independence, loyalty, 
religton and self-respect. 

None of these are fostered by the unlimited 
sousing of these people with money they did 
not earn. Even the youngsters who are tak- 
ing the money provided to youthful moun- 
taineers to help them learn how to date their 
beaus is taken with a snicker and a horse 
laugh. How silly can the federal government 
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be to think young love can be nurtured on 
tax dollars. Even the uneducated among the 
mountain! people know better than this. 

From our point of view—and from our por- 
sonal observations, we believe our hill folks 
like their poverty. We believe they'll always 
manage to find a place they can live like thoy 
want to, in spite of Uncle Sam's determina- 
tion to change them. We know that our pres- 
ent attack.on poverty, in large measure, is 
breeding contempt and disrespect among 
these people. Even so, like everyone else, as 
long as the dole holds out, they'll have a hand 
upturned to take their share. 

But if the truth were known, most moun- 
tain people would prefer to be left alone. 
If anything, they might appreciate some 
sparking of théir native incentive to build 
their own way of life a little bit better. They 
have the initiative and the ingenuity to come 
forward If and when they want to do so. 

What Eastern Kentucky mountains need 
more than money, money, money, is an en- 
lightened program that would enable them 
to help themselves improve, so when they did 
achieve a better way of life they could still 
have their independence and self-respect. 


Soviet Cosmonaut Deaths 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 9, 1967 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Julius 
Epstein is a research associate at the 
Hoover Institution on War, Revolution, 
and Peace. He was educated at the Uni- 
versities of Jena and Leipzig and has 
been a foreign correspondent. In the 
following article, which appeared in the 
Los Angeles Times of October 4 he asks 
that the United States give an honest 
accounting of what it knows about So- 
viet space losses, so that tragedies in the 
U.S. program can be assessed with 
proper perspective. I second Epstein’s 
request. 


Toric. COMMENT: SOVIET Space Lossrs— 
U.S, Pustic Not Property INFORMED 
(By Julius Epstein) 

News on fallures of Soviet manned space 
flights is, at least in part, “managed” by 
Washington. No American without access to 
the relevant classified information can know 
for sure whether the Soviets suffered fatali- 
ties in space. But the evidence is clear that 
Washington would not tell even if it knew 

all about Soviet space accidents. 

Rumors that Soviet cosmonauts were lost 
have been circulating for years—long before 
Vladimir M. Komaroy was killed last April. 
in the only fatal accident admitted by Mos- 
cow. For example, on Oct. 4, 1965, Electronic 
News reported “the Russians have lost 10 
cosmonauts, including one woman,-in faulty 
space shots.” This information was attrib- 
uted to “a top NASA official.” 

In the same year, the celebrated Penkov- 
sky Papers” were published. Col. Oleg Pen- 
kovsky was a high official in Soviet intelli- 
gence. President Kennedy considered him 
to be our best informer inside the U.S.S.R. 
During the Cuban missile crisis of 1962, Mr. 
Kennedy relied on Col. Penkovsky's informa- 
tion about Soviet missile preparedness. Pen- 
kovsky was caught and executed. 

The Penkovsky book contains two refer- 
ences to Soviet space fatalities. “Several 
sputniks were launched ...and never 
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heard from again. They took the lives of sev- 
eral trained astronauts.” The colonel also 
asserted: “There were several unsuccessful 
launchings of sputniks, with men killed prior 
to Gagarin's flight. Either the missile would 
explode on the launching pad or it would go 
up and never return.” Since Penkoysky's in- 
formation on Soviet casualties proved to be 
accurate, there seems to be no reason to dis- 
pute his other disclosures. The Central In- 
telligence Agency allowed the publication of 
the Penkovsky materials. 

In hearings before the foreign operations 
and government information subcommittee 
on May 23 and June 6, 1963, witnesses from 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration (NASA), hinted broadly that the 
Soviets had suffered various mishaps in 
space. But, on the ground that the informa- 
tion is classified, they shied away from full 
disclosure. 

Some Soviet mishaps even became known 
to the free world through Communist 
sources. A few years ago, a high official of a 
Czech-Soviet space research center in Prague 
leaked to an Italian news agency the story 
that several Soviet cosmonauts had died in 
space. 

Even more authenic was the front-page 
story in the London Daily Worker on April 
12, 1961. The headlines read: “Soviet Cos- 
monaut Circles Earth Three Times”... 
“First Man in Space Back Alive—But Suffer- 
ing from Effects of His Flight.” 

The story, according to which the Soviet 
cosmonaut was laumched on April 7, 1961, 
was wired to the Daily Worker by its Moscow 
correspondent, Dennis Ogden. 

He and other Communist correspondents 
had received sealed envelopes which con- 
tained the sensational story. The envelopes 
wre not supposed to be opened without the 
permission of the Soviet government. All the 
Communist newsmen except Ogden followed 
the order. 

Since the launching actually was a failure, 
the Kremlin never released the story—and 
only Ogden sent a dispatch anyway. 

According to reliable information, the CIA 
submitted a confidential document to the 
White House early this year reporting the 
deaths of at least 11 cosmonauts in addition 
to that of Komarov. 

The Washington decision not to disclose 
information on Soviet manned space flight 
failures was made during the last days of the 
Eisenhower Administration, presumably to 
protect intelligence sources, This decision is 
laid down in an agreement between the De- 
partment of Defense and the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, dated 
January 13, 1961. 

At present, Washington's silence appears 
to be motivated by the strong desire to hear 
no evil, see no evil and speak no evil about 
the U.S. SR. 

According to the 1961 agreement, NASA 
publishes information on Soviet space ac- 
tivities which has “been authorized for 
public release through the office of the assist- 
ant secretary of defense for public affairs,” 
provided “the data on foreign space activi- 
ties" have been “officially reported to the 
United Nations Registry.” In addition, only 
those data can be released which were con- 
firmed by the U.S. space surveillance sys- 
tem run by the North American Air De- 
fense Command. 

However, only those confirmed “data on 
foreign space activities (including failures)” 
can be released by NASA “which have been 
publicly announced by the foreign govern- 
ment concerned.” 

With the one exception of the Komarov 
catastrophe, which could not be concealed, 
the Soviets have never yet announced any of 
their manned space flight fallures. Hence, the 
agreement of Jan. 18, 1961, has probably re- 
sulted in the withholding of such informa- 
tion from the American public. 
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The DoD-NASA agreement has been the 
object of much Congressional criticism. But 
it still remains in force. 

The U.S. informational policy on our own 
space activities is entirely open and frank, 
But since there is no corollary policy of open- 
ness with regard to Soviet space activities, 
the “image” of American space accomplish- 
ments is being harmed. 

On July 4, 1967, the Moss Act became the 
law of the land. Rep, John E. Moss of Cali- 
fornia has been fighting for 10 long years 
against unnecessary government secrecy. 
The Moss Act stipulates that unless disclo- 
sure would endanger national security, gov- 
ernment information should be made avall- 
able to the American people. 

The act amplifies Executive Order 10501, 
issued by President Eisenhower on Nov. 5, 
1953, in that it authorizes court action to 
force release of such information. 

It is hard to see how information about 
Soviet space failures could hurt the United 
States. Nor Is there any emergency which, to 
deceive a political opponent, would justify 
news management. The U.S. government has 
been reporting on Soviet nuclear tests with- 
out ever asking Moscow's permission. Since 
the first Soviet nuclear explosion in 1949, 
American security, which ultimately is de- 
pendent upon an informed public, has been 
predicated on the release policy originated 
by President Truman. 

The DoD-NASA agreement results in de- 
ceiving the American public and is, there- 
fore, incompatible with the spirit and letter 
of the Moss Act. It is high time that Wash- 
ington give an honest accounting of Soviet 
space losses. 


Remarks of John A. Lang, Jr., Adminis- 
trative Assistant to the Secretary of the 
Air Force, to the Patriotic Order Sons 
of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Octoter 9, 1967 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, on 
September 27, 1967, Maj. Gen. John A, 
Lang, Jr., U.S. Air Force Reserve, spoke 
to the Patriotic Order Sons of America, 
at Statesville, N.C. General Lang is a 
distinguished North Carolinian and is 
administrative assistant to the Secretary 
of the Air Force. 

I believe my colleagues will find Gen- 
eral Lang’s remarks to be most appropri- 
ate at this critical period in our history. 
I include his speech of September 27 in 
the Appendix of the RECORD: 

REMARKS OF JOHN A. LANG, JR., ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY OF THE 
Am Force TO THE PATRIOTIC ORDER Sons OF 
AMERICA, STATESVILLE, N.C., SEPTEMBER 27, 
1967 
No site could be more fitting for this oc- 

casion of reaffirming our love of country and 

our dedication to the principles on which it 
was founded. About an hour's drive from 
here at King’s Mountain, at just this time of 
the year in 1780, American militiamen struck 
the blow that turned the tide of battle in the 
war for independence. This was the dawn 
which followed the darkest hour of the 

American Revolution. It followed a summer 

of defeats in which the patriots fought, got 
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beaten, and fought again; it followed by a 
month Benedict Arnold’s plan to betray West 
Point to the enemy. King’s Mountain proved 
to be fatal to Cornwallis’ plans in the South. 

The American militiamen who fought for 
this ground 187 years ago prevailed because 
they had faith in a principle: freedom. This 
faith in principle sustained them against the 
most powerful nation on earth. Faith in 
principle was indispensable then. It still is 
today. 

Freedom, the object of the faith of our 
founding fathers, can appear fickle, if we 
take a short-range view. The procedures 
which insure “government. of all the people, 
by all the people, for all the people,” often 
appear inefficient. But the founding fathers 
found temporary Inefficiency far less im- 
portant than the principle of freedom. They 
were right and they still are. 

It ls a pleasure to come before such an 
organization as yours and renew our faith in 
the basic precepts of freedom, democracy, 
and devotion to country. This reassertion of 
faith In these basic principles is so necessary 
during these times of uncertainity abroad 
and division at home, 

Our founding fathers knew well what they 
meant when they wrote in the Declaration 
of Independence that all men are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights—life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness—and that to secure these rights, gov- 
ernments are instituted among men. 

The Father of our country, George Wash- 
ington, knew well what he meant when he 
wrote: “It may be laid down as a 
position, and the basis of our system, that 
every citizen who enjoys the protection of a 
true government, owes not only a propor- 
tion of his property, but even of his personal 
services to the defence of it.” 

The author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence knew well what he meant when 
he wrote: “Every citizen should be a soldier. 
This was the case with the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, and must be that of every free sta 

Over four score years later, another great 
President wrote in the midst of a bloody 
civil war, that threatened to tear this Re- 
public apart, those immortal words which 
bear such eloquent testimony to the basic 
concept on which our Republic was founded. 
Lincoln said at Gettysburg that this is “a 
new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedi. 
cated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal. Now we are engaged in a great 
civil war, testing whether that nation, or any 
other nation so conceived and so dedicated, 
can long endure.” 

On the verge of this country’s entry into 
the First World War, Woodrow Wilson said: 
“To such a task (that of defending liberty) 
we dedicate our lives, our fortunes, every- 
thing that we are and everything that we 
have, with the pride of those who know that 
the day has come when America is privileged 
to spend her blood and her might for the 
principles that gave her birth and happiness 
and the peace which she has treasured. God 
helping her, she can do no other.” 

More recently on the mane steps of our 
Capitol in Washington, a young President 
said on January 20, 1961: “Ask not what your 
country will do for you but rather what you 
can do for your country.” 

Indeed, running throughout these historic 
statements of our basic principles so well 
stated by great Americans and by many 
others who could also be cited here is a deep 
conviction in what we believe and stand for 
as a people. This belief has been tested in 
the fires of time, blood, sweat and tears. We 
have passed through many crises which in 
the words of that famous American Revolu- 
tionary, Tom Paine, have seemed to be “the 
times that test men’s souls.” 

Today, we are a great and na- 
tion—the greatest of them all. Our industrial 
strength produces twice the goods and serv- 
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ices of Britain and the European Common 
Market combined, far more than twice that 
of Soviet Russia. We drive almost two-thirds 
of the world’s automobiles on about one- 
third of the world’s highways. We fly one- 
half of the world's commercial aviation mile- 
age. College students here exceed the total 
population of twelve smaller nations in the 
world. We have 85% of the world’s com- 
puters, 88% of the telephones and 65% of the 
insurance policies in force. Through super 
corporations, American businessmen criss- 
cross the world in computer language now 
surpassing the volume of human voice traf- 
fic, Our worker productivity is 60% over that 
of Germany 70% over France, 80% over the 
United Kingdom, and the USSR isn’t even 
near. 

The Creator has been good to us. Our 
forebearers have left us a tremendous legacy 
and heritage. Now, what manner of men are 
we today? 

The big question that comes to each of us 
in this Republic now is have we a full 
enough appreciation of those basic precepts 
which have made this nation great, have 
we got the same measure of courage, devo- 
tion to liberty, freedom and our country 
that characterized those who have gone on 
before, have we got a firm enough belief 
to pursue these principles to the extent that 
we are willing to risk our lives, our fortunes 
and our sacred honor? 

Has the overwhelming presence of wealth, 
success and power in our midst made us 
flabby, soft and phlegmatic? Let us not con- 
fuse material superiority with moral certi- 
tude that we shall inevitably triumph over 
Communism. 

We have seen too many instances of the 
lean and hungry fighter knocking the stuff- 
ing out of the well-fed gladiator who has 
lost his desire to win. 

Can such a fate overtake well-fed Ameri- 
ca? Well, if what's past is prologue, it hap- 
pened to well-fed Rome. Perhaps you will 


recall the words of Arnold Toynbee, the: 


distinguished British historian. In his Study 
of History, he wrote about the change that 
gradually came over Rome as it basked in 
the great victory over Carthage to become 
the leading power in the ancient world: 

“There was a blind presumption that the 
victor's irresistible material power was the 
key to a solution of all human problems,” 
Toynbee wrote, “and that the only con- 
ceivable end of Man was an unbridled en- 
joyment of the grossest pleasures which this 
power could place within his grasp.” 

“The victors,” said Professor Toynbee, “did 
not realize that this very state of mind bore 
witness to the moral defeat which a mili- 
tarily vanquished Hannibal had succeeded 
in inflicting upon them.” 

We must learn from the lessons of those 
who went before us and who once occupied 
the center of the world stage. All too soon, 
they were swept off it into the dustbin of 
history. Rome ended up as the subject of 
a famous profile-in-depth, certainly the 

longest obituary on record. It was called De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 

Today, we as a nation face a commitment 
in Vietnam which is inseparably bound up 
with the principle of freedom in the world 
and our safety at home. And, while we go 
to great trouble and sacrifice to support the 
creation of democratic government in a 
place like Vietnam, we find that our demo- 
cratic processes at home are being sorely 
tested. 

In connection with Congressional and 
public discussions of our policy in Vietnam, 
we have heard charges that there is a re- 
yolt of the generals—that the generals are 
out of control. There is an implied threat 
to the principle of civilian control over the 
military and thus to democracy itself. 

Obviously we cannot take seriously the 
critics who attack the President one day 
and our military leaders the next for the 
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same reasons and then for good measure 
claim that the military are in revolt against 
the President. As they well know, any differ- 
ences between the President and his military 
leaders are not fundamental but a matter 
of degree. 

The Constitutional Convention provided 
that the Congress should ralse and support 
the armed forces and that the President 
should be the commander in chief. The Con- 

must have military advice in its task 
of raising and supporting the armed forces. 
The President must haye military advice in 
carrying out his function as commander in 
chief. And the people must have military 
information in their task of Judging and 
electing both the Congress and the Presi- 
dent. It speaks well for the strength of our 
democratic procedures when the President 
instructs his military officers to testify with 
candor before Congress, knowing full well 
that differences of opinion may be used 
against him. 

But while military advice is essential there 
cannot be a resolution of a major national 
security problem without including political 
and economic factors as well. The total prob- 
lem must be weighed in the light of the de- 
sires of the people and our national inter- 
ests. The decisions of the President and the 
views of the Congress and the people rest on 
complex considerations and, in many cases, 
the recommendations of military leaders 
will be modified in the process. 

We do our gallant military leaders a dis- 
service by letting them be depicted as self- 
styled supermen claiming to have the simple 
answers to a very complex war. Conversely we 
do them an equally gross disservice by let- 
ting them be depicted as slipping behind the 
backs of their civilian superiors to lobby with 
Congress, the press, and industry in favor of 
indiscriminate bombing of North Vietnam. 

Actually, the United States has never had 
more responsible military leaders. When a 
decision is made by the commander in chief, 
it is carried out promptly and effectively in 
every way. And fortunately so, because we 
are in a new and different sort of conflict— 
partly military, but largely political. The 
enemy seeks to support himself and extend 
his influence by terrorizing the civillan pop- 
ulation and by using them as a shield in com- 
bat. Our military commanders must often 
risk thelr own men to save the people we 
are trying to help. We are in a type of con- 
flict that requires a degree of discipline and 
responsiveness to political requirements that 
has never before been necessary in warfare. 

There is a tendency to take routine reports 
and statistics out of context and blow them 
up into major setbacks for the United States. 
When we do this we are breaking faith with 
our young men who are fighting in Vietnam. 
Ho Chi Minh must be pleasantly surprised 
by the news from America—especially since 
he knows that in fact things have been 
going very badly for him in Vietnam. We 
expect our troops to fight a treacherous 
enemy in distant jungles to convince the 
Communists that they must give up their 
aggression—while many on the home front 
are telling the people in Hanoi that they 
are going to win out. Fortunately, Hanol 
knows by now that the U.S. is tougher than 
reports might indicate. 

Things have gone so badly for Ho Chi 
Minh that he has had to throw his regular 
army into direct attacks across the 17th 
parallel—a very dangerous tactic for him 
since the front is narrow and involves opera- 
tions from his own territory. 

In the South, the Viet Cong have been 
forced to move back from military action to 
the role of bandits. They have been reduced 
to ralding outposts and killing civilians. 
They are now murdering and kidnapping over 
500 civilians per month, Less than one- 
fourth of these are associated with the gov- 
ernment. The rest are killed just to terrorize 
the general population. These are typical 
Communist tactics of the sort practiced in 
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Russia under Stalin and by Mao in China— 
dragging a man out of bed and carrying him 
off or shooting him before the eyes of his 
wife and children. 

But these criminal tactics will not win 
the war. In fact, they create enemies rather 
than friends for the Viet Cong. 

Many cast doubts on the successes re- 
ported by our fighting men. But you don't 
have to look to U.S. sources. The Communists 
can’t cover up their losses. Those who visit 
North Vietnam report that there Is no traffic 
on the roads in the daytime—that not even 
an ox cart can move with safety. And at 
night the roads are patroled by U.S. aircraft 
working under flares. 

There are tens of thousands of anti-air- 
craft positions in North Vietmam—you don’t 
put forth that sort of effort unless you are 
being badly hurt, Arms factories, fuel dumps, 
and power stations are gutted. Most of the 
bridges in North Vietnam have been de- 
stroyed. Railroad tracks are blown up as fast 
as they are repaired. Locomotives and freight 
cars are wrecked, And the Communist world 
is having trouble providing enough trucks 
tomeet minimum needs. ; 

Who is so guilible as to think the bombing 
is having no effect? 

The real issue before our country today is 
not one of military effectiveness or responsi- 
bility. There is no basis for charges of mili- 
tary failure or disobedience. The issue is the 
extent to which military questions should be 
raised for public debate—within the bounds 
of security. There have always been those 
who would suppress military questions be- 
cause they would rather surrender to aggres- 
sion than suffer the costs of freedom. But 
this has never been the American approach 
to military threats. It is a strange sort of 
believer in democracy who argues that mili- 
tary questions are not matters for public 
consideration or that military officers should 
not state their views to the Congress of the 
United States. 

Now let me turn to another area in which 
our democratic processes are being tested 
here at home. This concerns the manner of 
dissent which we sometimes hear, directed 
from within, against our form of democracy. 
To be charitable, the appearance of the mod- 
ern professional dissenter, is often outland- 
ish. Like a braying jackass, he can be heard— 
without amplification—half-way across the 
country, And when we fawn on him with 
microphone and TV camera, he can wail 
around the world. 

I don't belleve in getting upset by this sort 
of person, provided he stays within the 
procedures his countrymen haye bought for 
him with their blood—ali the way from 
King's Mountain to the Ia Drang Valley in 
Vietnam. 

When the dissenter becomes so enraptured 
with his cause that he violates the constitu- 
tional procedures for stating his case—when 
he refuses to be housebroken—when he 


thumb his nose by breaking the law which 


seeks to protect him—that is a different mat- 
ter. Retribution must then be swift. But 
short of that point, however “inefficient” it 
may seem, we're better off letting him talk 
himself out. 

Our out—and those of you here surely 
have strong voices in your community—is to 
overwhelm by counterargument and ballot 
that which we see as unwarranted dissent. If 
our way is better, we must make that clear 
If the fire of faith in the principle of free- 
dom appears occasionally too cool, we must 
sustain it with sound words and example. 

If you agree, as I do, that “faith without 
works is dead," you will welcome any chal- 
lenge to work for—as well as believe in— 
freedom. 

The process ls much like that suggested by 
Fisher Ames. A despotic form of government. 
according to Ames, is like a full-rigged sall- 
ing ship. It is efficient and swift. It is beau- 
tiful to behold, and it responds sharply to 
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the helm. But in troubled waters, if it strikes 
a rock, its shell is pierced and it quickly goes 
to the bottom. I might also add that a 
totalitarian government probably will not 
take you where you want to go. On the other 
hand, a constitutional democracy is Uke a 
raft. It is slow, ungainly and difficult to steer. 
It ls no place from which to control the 
world. But while one’s feet are always wet, 
it will not sink. And most important, a de- 
mocracy is more likely to proceed in a di- 
rection pleasing to the passengers. 


Have Stokely and Rap Betrayed the 
Student? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


\ HON, CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 9, 1967 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I submit the 
following article from the September 16 
issue of the Washington Afro-American: 
Have BTORELY AND RAP BETRAYED THE 

STUDENT? 


(By Ralph Matthews) 


Newark — For sometime I have been 
wondering how long it would take the 
student movement in America to awaken to 
the fact that they were being studiously be- 
trayed by their leaders Stokely Carmichael 
and Rap Brown, but apparently the students 
are not as smart as we gave them credit for 
being. 

Par too often whenever any question can be 
clouded with the pretense that somebody is 
fighting for the race which is a disguise for 
personal aggrandisement, we are notoriously 
slow in catching on to what is really afoot, 

Anybody with half a brain could have de- 
cided early that both Rap and Stokely were 
a pair of opportunistic loudmouths who had 
found a cheap way to attract attention and 
skim through life without working, but be- 
cause they were able to tickle the palates of a 
few saps bordering on the Lunitic fringe, 
they attained some national attention for 
beyond their Just deserts. 

Anybody with any knowledge of social his- 
tory knew automatically that demogougery 
and appeals to racial hatred against any race 
put the purveyor in a class of a dangerous 
Tascal and an anti-social scamp who would 
probably accommodate himself to any cause 
or organization that would provide him with 
succor. 

This is made very plain by Stokely who 
after using the racial stick for all it was 
worth has turned up in Algeria after a visit 
to Cuba and Hanoi "to study the techniques 
of waging revolution.” 

Who is paying the bill for this world cir- 
cling junket? Surely not the bedraggled 
members of the Student Nonviolent Coordi- 
nating Council whom he used to skyrocket 
himself into national prominence. 

When he was given the heave-ho by that 
organization, which was never too stable in 
its better days, Stokely is reported to have 
said: “If it were not for SNCC, I would prob- 
ably be a gangster.” All of which is pardon- 
able a personal equation as I am quite fa- 
millar with a lot of gangsters, both legitimate 
and illegitimate, but to identify himeelf with 
students who actually thought they were 
folowing a crusader interested in the prog- 
ress of the race and betraying them was the 
act of a scoundrel. 

Just how much damage has been done to 
untold thousands may never be known. Off 
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hand I suspect that the whole racial educa- 
tion spectrum will be affected. I can visualize 
people who used to contribute liberally to 
the National Negro College Fund as a mat- 
ter of conscious taking another hard look 
at what they are creating. 

I can recall the days when people of both 
races only had to be told that a youth was 
trying to get an education for even the un- 
lettered to sacrifice to assist him both mor- 
ally and financially. 

Now thanks to the idiotic blabberings of 
Stokelys and Rap Browns the word “student” 
evoked no such emotional reaction because 
in spite of the actions of the rioters and 
others, the vast majority are interested in 
preserving the American dream and hope 
they are interested in developing leaders 
dedicated to the proposition that we will 
someday enjoy full participation. 

It is my belief that like Stokely, Rap 
Brown, his successor, has rendered himself 
bankrupt in the field ideas, 

Rap has been going up and down the coun- 
try evangelizing and exhorting his listeners 
to “burn, baby, burn“ and “get guns to pro- 
tect yourself.” But when the gendarmes 
picked him up for allegedly transporting 
firearms, he dared not use his guns but went 
quietly like any other citizen. 

Then to compound his cowardice when 
he was arraigned in court he tried to use all 
the constitutional guarantees to escape his 
just deserts. Constitutional guarantees is 
what the NAACP and others have been using 
all the time. i 

These are the same guarantees he fights 
so hard to destroy. My verdict is he is just 
a big blabbermouth who doesn’t have the 
courage of his own convictions and should 
get himself a decent Job and stop trying to 
impress other simpletons with his phony 
braggadocio and send them out to get their 
heads blown off before they discover he was 
only talking to hear himself talk. 


Neighborhood Action Crusade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE BUSH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 9, 1967 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to insert the following letter into the 
Recorp. It is from the mayor of Houston 
and indicates the success of the Houston 
blockwatcher program, a plan similar to 
the neighborhood action crusade, House 
Joint Resolution 759, introduced by my- 
self, and Congressmen GOODELL, COWGER, 
and BILL STEIGER. 

OFFICE OF THE MAYOR, 
Houston, Tez., September 22, 1967. 
Hon. GEORGE BUSH, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak GEORGE: I thought you would want 
to know about the success of our “block- 
watcher” since it so closely parellels 
the plan submitted by you and some other 
Congressmen. 

During a recent outbreak of arson here we 
used some 200 young people to watch poten- 
tial trouble spots, and to report any suspici- 
ous acts. In two nights the arson activity 
was brought to a halt and some arrests were 
made. 

We have plans to continue to use these 
young people in similar capacities, 

Very truly yours, 
Loum WELCH, 
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Antismoking Figures Look Flimsy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. DAVID E. SATTERFIELD III 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 9, 1967 


Mr. SATTERFIELD, Mr. Speaker, in 
the September 28 issue of the Washing- 
ton Evening Star, Columnist James J. 
Kilpatrick made some very perceptive 
and pertinent remarks about recent 
publications and surveys which link 
cigarette smoking with certain illnesses. 

At this point, I insert Mr. Kilpatrick’s 
remarks in the Recorp for the interest of 
my colleagues: 

ANTISMOKING Ficurres Look FLIMSY 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

“Get the facts!" said the authoritative 
voice on the boob tube. “A quarter of a mil- 
lion extra heart conditions. A million cases 
of bronchitis and emphysema. Eleven million 
cases of long-term illness. Write for your free 
copy of Smoking and Illness,’ " 

This free government leaflet, If you're 
curious, purports to “present the highlights” 
of a study released in May by the Public 
Health Service, “Cigarette Smoking and 
Health Characteristics." If the really curious 
viewer pursues the matter, and also obtains 
& copy of this parent study, he may dis- 
cover at first hand what is meant by a 
credibility gap. 

In plain words, both the free leaflet and 
the larger study on which it is based, in 
terms of the impression they seek deliber- 
ately to convey, are frauds. Prevaricators, it 
is said, are divided among three classes— 
liars, damn liars, and those who misuse 
statistics. By picking and choosing among 
some figures that are shaky to begin with, by 
glossing over necessary qualifications, and 
by mixing reasoned inference with pure sur- 


mise, the authors of these publications have 


perpetrated a shabby piece of 

The PHS study, conducted over 52 weeks 
in 1964-65, was intended to discover the 
relationship, if any, between smoking and 
a variety of chronic and acute illnesses. The 
raw figures were derived from interviews in 
a random sample of 42,000 households. 

So far, so good. But the key figures, on 
which all the conclusions are based, are the 
figures covering smoking habits. How many 
cigarettes per day? Did the respondent ever 
smoke? If so, how many cigarettes did he 
smoke? What was his heaviest rate of smok- 
ing? If these figures are not solid, the whole 
study begins to fall apart. And the astound- 
ing fact, glossed over in the report, is that 
“data on 60 percent of the males who had 
ever smoked were obtained from other per- 
sons.” The interviewers simply accepted an- 
swers from whoever happened to be at home 
at the time. 

This is a study of smoking and “illness.” To 
get the figures, the interviewers presented a 
list of chronic and acute conditions, and 
asked the householder to check appropriate 
boxes. Bronchitis, sinusitis, upper respiratory 
infection, emphysema, “heart trouble,” “liver 
trouble,” “chronic nervous trouble,” hyper- 
tension without heart involvement.” The 
typical layman may be able to answer some 
of these questions generally; it is unbellev- 
able that he could answer them precisely; 
but in this study the diagnoses of any 19- 
year-old who happened to be at home are 
given the impressive weight, down to two 
decimal places, of laboratory findings. 

The authors of this study kept tripping 
over the of their own data. They 
were thus reduced to guessing: “It could well 
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be that... Had data been available, tt 
might have been found that. . This could 
indicate that. . This could be affected by 
. .. This could result from. . . In a mo- 
ment of candor, they confess the truth: Their 
figures do not establish any cause-and-effect 
relationship between smoking and illness. 
Still, their job was to leave precisely that 


impression—that cigarette smoking does re- 


sult in illness and lost time, So they care- 
fully bear down on the horrendous figures 
dealing with men who smoke more than two 
packs a day. Such smokers are in a smail 
minority. Here they are made to bulk large. 
It is the pick-and-choose technique. 

Two can play that game, With the same 
validity, on the basis of the PHS statistics, a 
critic can assure you that pack-a-day smok- 
ers spend fewer days in bed than persons 
who have never smoked; that the pack-a- 
day man is likely to have less hypertension, 
less arthritis, and better hearing than the 
never-smoked man. Amazingly, men who are 
presently smoking even have a lower inci- 
dence of upper respiratory conditions than 
persons who have never smoked. And be- 
lieve it if you will, from Table 21 of the PHS 
report: Heavy-smokers over 65—the two- 
pack-a-day volcanoes—spend 8.5 days sick in 
bed each year, while their counterparts, men 
over 65 who never have smoked at all are 
sick in bed nearly two weeks, What do you 
make of that? 

Bosh! The figures are flimsy and the con- 
clusions cannot rise above them. Caution, 
one would say to the curious TV viewer: 
Relying upon these statistics may result in 
your. being bamboozled. 


Direct Jet Service Now Links Hilo, Hawaii, 
With West Coast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 9, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, Sun- 
day, October 1, marked the opening of 
the second gateway to the 50th State 
with the arrival of the first direct, sched- 
uled jet flights from the west coast to 
Hilo, on the Island of Hawaii, often 
called the Big Island. 

It was a big day, indeed, for America's 
only living volcanoland, the youngest 
and largest member of the Hawaiian 
archipelago, which is noted for its 
orchids and the spectacular beauty of its 
scenery. 

The long-awaited approval by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board of direct, scheduled 
jet passenger service to Hilo has ushered 
in a new age of growth and development 
for the Island of Hawaii, and I congratu- 
late the citizens of the Big Island, who 
have responded so enthusiastically to the 
challenges of the new jet age. 

Beautiful full-page travel ads blos- 
somed in newspapers throughout the Na- 
tion last month, following the CAB deci- 
sion to approve this new service. The 
arriving passengers on those first flights 
were greeted in true aloha fashion by a 
distinguished reception committee head- 
ed by the Honorable Shunichi Kimura, a 
most highly competent and truly dedi- 
cated county chairman of Hawali, who 
has spearheaded his county’s forward 
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I believe my colleagues in Congress will 
find of special interest a report of this 
event by Advertiser Staff Writer Walt 
Southward. I am pleased, therefore, to 
insert in the Recorp the article, “Big 
Island Comes of Jet Age Today,” which 
appeared in the October 1, 1967, issue of 
the Sunday Star-Bulletin & Advertiser: 

Bic ISLAND Comes or JET AcE Tovar 
(By Walt Southward) 

Ho. Today's the big day for the Big Is- 

land 


It’s the day for which Hilo has long been 
walting—the day of direct, scheduled jet pas- 
senger service from the West Coast. 

It's a big step forward and people here hope 
it will result in giving the Island a big lift. 

A United Air Lines filght, from San Fran- 
cisco, is scheduled to land at 10:15 a.m. 

A Pan American flight, also from San 
Francisco, will follow in 50 minutes. At 4 p.m. 
another Pan Am flight will come from Los 
Angeles. 

The arriving passengers from the West 
Coast will be greeted by hula dancers, 
Hawalian, music, leis and gifts and a receiving 
line of dignitaries. 8 

County Chairman Shunichi Kimura will 
lead the reception committee at the airport. 
State, County, Hawaii Visitors Bureau, Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Junior Chamber of 
Commerce officers will bid the guests aloha. 

Each arriving passenger will receive a koa 
bow! in a fish net. In the bowl will be a packet 
of Kona coffee, sugar and macadamia nuts. 
All are products of the Big Island. 

Each passenger also will receive a lei from 
a greeter girl on duty at the airport. 

The triple-header ceremony is expected to 
keep the airport busy all day long. 

The arriving passengers will find things at 
the Hilo airport in a state of controlled chaos, 
as State Department of Transportation offi- 
cials drive hard to finish an expansion 
project. 

The airport is crowded, but there are 
plans—four or five years away—for a new 
terminal on the Puna side of the runway. 

Hotel rooms here also are a problem, until 
a long-awaited boomlet in hotel develop- 
ment gets going. 

The island now has 1,237 hotel rooms, in- 
cluding the 190-unit Kona Hilton that will 
open around the end of the year. 

The room totals include more than 1,000 
rooms in Kailua-Kona and 785 in Hilo. 

Hawali County Planning Director Ray- 
mond Suefuji estimates there are another 
10,000 hotel rooms on the drawing boards for 
East and West Hawail. 

“How many of them will be actually built, 
we don’t know,” he said. 

Suefuji said the news of direct flight ap- 
proval had stirred up interest in develop- 
ment here. 

In addition to UAL and Pan Am, North- 
west Airlines will begin direct service to Hilo 
in December from Portland and Seattle. 

Here is a list of schedules: 

Pan American has announced plans for 
nine flights to and from Hilo each week. 

Flights from Los Angeles will arrive daily 
at 4 p.m. with flights from San Francisco 
acheduled on Saturday and Sunday at 11:05 
a.m. 

Pan American departures will include daily 
flights to Los Angeles at 11:30 p.m. and 
Saturday and Sunday flights to San Fran- 
cisco at 3:15 p.m. 

United will schedule seven flights weekly 
to and from the Big Island, with arrivals from 
Los Angeles at 10:10 a.m. on Monday, Wednes- 
day, Friday and Saturday and arrivals from 
San Francisco at 10:15 a.m. Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Sunday. 

Outgoing flights will head for Los Angeles 
at 10:30 p.m. on Sunday, Tuesday, Thursday 
and Friday and will depart from San Fran- 
cisco at 10:30 p.m. on Monday, Wednesday 
and Saturday. 
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United also will offer freighter service to 
the West Coast four times a week, departing 
Hilo at 2:30 p.m. on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. y 

The Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
flights will go to Los Angeles, while the Sat- 
urday cargo flight will go to San Francisco 
and then continue on to Los Angeles. 


/ 


Answering the Storm of Criticism of the 
War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 9, 1967 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington, D.C., Sunday Star carried, in 
its editions of October 8, 1967, a column 
by Howard K. Smith in which he.-effec- 
tively rebuts arguments advanced 
against American policy in Vietnam. Mr. 
Smith sees with a practiced eye and 
writes with clarity. I include this article 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
ANSWERING THE STORM OF CRITICISM OF THE 

Wan 


(By Howard K. Smith) 


The quantity of statements attacking of- 
cial policy in Vietnam is multiplying with 
such rapidity as to attain the features of a 
World War II fire-storm. The attacks nour- 
ish one another to unheard of force. Coun- 
teractions—like the President's speech in San 
Antonio—are swallowed up in the raging 
blast. 

Several comments ought to be made about 
the fire-storm, The first is that a storm of 
opinion all in one negative direction is not 
right merely because of its force. Walter 
Lippmann, the other day appealed for us to 
drop Vietnam and the world and return to 
Isolatlontism— the choice of words was his. 
He justified his appeal on grounds that “if 
this be isolationism, so be It. It is neverthe- 
less an almost universal human sentiment in 
the world today.” 

Well, it was also the almost universal hu- 
man sentiment in 1939. Amoricans wanted 
nothing to do with the world, And 31 Euro- 
pean nations, when Roosevelt requested 
Hitler to stop threatening them, answered 
they did not feel menaced. They were lying 
and hoping that isolationism would work. 
The universal human opinion today is that 
they were all horribly wrong, and that their; 
attitude cost the world still uncounted mil- 
lions of lives, The attitude is also wrong 
now. 

Though the present attacks on our Viet- 
nam policy have, together, massive force, in- 
dividualiy none of them stands up to the 
slightest rebuttal. A favorite is the old cliche 
that Vietnam is a political problem and we 
are applying useless military means. In fact, 
distinguishing between military and politi- 
cal actions is a convenience of thought that 
is simply erroneous. The two are inextricably 
biended. If the Communists did not use mili- 
tary means, their political effort would have 
died away long ago. If we failed to use mili- 
tary means to protect our wearying efforts to 
build a nation in South Vietnam, we would 
have beeh home but Southeast Asia would 
have become a new expanding Communist 
federation long since. 

Some old cliches. are given new gloss 
through sheer frustration. Gen. Gavin's old 
enclave proposal for us to sit in compounds 
and let the enemy wear himself out attack- 
ing us, is enjoying new circulation. Oddly, 
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this comes at a time when the ordeal of Con 
Thien illustrates the folly of the idea. Our 
Marines at Con Thien are, in effect, sitting 
in an enclave being blasted day after day, 
unable to act the source because it 
is in inviolable North Vietnam. For the first 
time, American morale is hurting in idleness. 
Yet this would be the rule Lf we adopted Gen. 
Gavin's plan. 

We are told that our present policy Is not 
winning. Nor did our policy in World War 
Il—until we persisted long enough. 

Opponents of our policy in Vietnam are 
adopting as a kind of bible Mr. Theodore 
Draper's intricate volume, “The Abuse of 
Power.“ Mr. Draper is a political intellectual’s 
intellectual, which means nobody reads him: 
people just fall back in argument to the 
statement, “look it up in Draper's book; he 
tells the whole story.” 

Mr. Draper avoids original sources. He mas- 
ticates published material of uneven worth 
until it is chewed to tastelessness, He strings 
secondary truths together in intricate ways 
that add up to a whole untruth. He docu- 
ments in detail the story that Ho Chi Minh 
has repeatedly been ready for real peace talks, 
but the U.S.—the Basil Rathbone of Draper's 
romances—escalates each time to prevent 
talks. The curious thing about his case is 
that it is manufactured in America. Mr. Ho 
has not once adopted the arguments, pri- 
marily because he does not want talks. He is 
pretty explicit that he intends to win a mili- 
tary victory that will discredit American 
resistance everywhere and forevermore. 

There remain the political attacks on pol- 
icy by such figures as Senators Morton and 
Oase. They may be dismissed with the ob- 
servation that election year is near and their 
Pavlovian reaction is common practice, 

There is an unsung truth about Vietnam; 
it is our first war in which no censorship 
whatever is applied to reporters. They need 
no military permission to go to Vietnam or 
to any battle zone, as they did in World War 
II and Korea. Pan Am and Air Vietnam will 
take them on a commercial ticket. Far from 
curbing dissent, the President has virtually 
stimulated it. 

Yet the fact has to be faced: Ho, bleeding 
and hurting, with his nation’s plans in 
wreckage, has but one real incentive for con- 
tinuing to invade another country rather 
than stay at home in full control of his own: 
that is the belief that U.S. morale at home 
is crumbling. Our fire-stormers create the 
impression, Vietnam is the first war in which 
hysteria is greater among the dissenters than 
among the supporters. 


A Marine Finds Himself in the Right Place 
at the Right Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 9, 1967 


Mr. CORMAN, Mr. Speaker, in the 
Washington Post this Sunday I read a 
letter that Lt. Thomas F. Regan, of Falls 
Church, Va., wrote to his parents about a 
month after he arrived in Vietnam. This 
young marine was drowned last month 
when he and seven other marines were 
caught in the swollen Camlo River. He 
died trying to help the other marines who 
were with him, according to a letter from 
his commanding officer to his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. John M. Regan. 

In the debate now being heard around 
the country as to the whys and where- 
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fores of Vietnam, the voice of this 
marine comes through loud and clear. His 
letter should remind us all that we are 
fighting in Vietnam to preserve the free- 
dom of the Vietnamese people, and that 
our cause today is as worthy as any that 
America has ever fought for. For his 
family, perhaps the honesty and clarity 
of Tom Regan's convictions made his 
death easier to bear. I hope so. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert this thoughtful 
letter in the RECORD: 
I Am IN THE RIGHT PLACE AT THE RIGHT Time 


Dear Famy: Another short letter to let 
you know that everything is O.K. with me. 

In a couple of days we are going out on a 
company-size operation where we have been 
before. We made no contact In this particular 
area before but hope to have better luck this 
time, Even if we don't find anything, we are 
still making it difficult for the NVAs to mass 
together, and this is one of the main reasons 
why they aren't making any great military 
progress (or any other, for that matter). 

In one section of The Post that you sent 
me, there was an article which said that this 
war may be unwinnable, This is true of any 
war if you let It be. I am not too sure of 
the feelings of the people in the States, but 
there is no doubt in my mind—and I think 
the same applies to Ho Chi Minh—that we are 
winning. 

Our progress is slow but positive. The 
enemy's is sliding and negative. To be more 
specific, we are beating them clearly military 
and, most important, we are winning the 
people. The NVAs are losing this most im- 
portant part of the war, Proof of this is their 
resort to violence and terror to control the 
people, This can do nothing but allenate the 
people. 

In this part of the war, our progress is very 
slow because we just don't have the troops 
to protect all the people and chase after the 
NVA. But gradually we are winning this be- 
cause we can give the people a better way of 
life—one free of the fear of having the vil- 
lage leaders killed, the males impressed into 
servitude and an unfair amount of their rice 
taken away. 

This “reyoluntion” is not a popular one 
with the South Vietnamese, Many have been 
forced into it. Don't be fooled for a minute 
by those who say we are interfering with 
the Vietnamese people's right to self-deter- 
mination. We are interfering with a minor- 
ity's option to do this, but that same minority 
is interfering with the majority's right not to 
choose a life offered by Ho. 

The only thing I am really worried about is 
the fact that some people are becoming an- 
noyed at our slow progress and that Amer- 
ican support for this effort may dwindle as 
time goes on. I think that this is Ho Chi 
Minh's big hope. Is our country suddenly go- 
ing to find the price to high to pay for the 
ideal that we pledged to support before it 
started actualy affecting us? 

If anyone ever asks you why Americans 
should fight over here, when it's not really 
affecting America, tell them that our coun- 
try pledged its support to the cause of a free 
South Vietnamese people. This was given the 
approval of Congress, the representatives of 
the people. If the people didn't want this to 
happen, they could have said so then. It’s 
easier to say “Why let Americans die over 
there now?” than it was to say then, “No, 
we won't pledge American support for the 
Vietnamese people because it may cost us 
too much.” 

I don't mind honest protest by individ- 
uals with unselfish motives, but the selfish- 


white that can really be said about this, but 
should keep in mind that this is sup- 
posed to be for the Vietnamese people. My 
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reason for being here is not to protect Amer- 
ica from some future war because the rest 
of the world has fallen to communism. I 
have no great fear of this. My reason for 
being here is so the Vietnamese people can 
live with freédom—the kind we have in 
America. 

If anything should happen to me, I want 
you to know that I am over here voluntarily. 
I want to be here and I know exactly why 
I want to be here. I feel that it would not be 
a waste or tragedy if anything happened to 
me. 

I think that this cause is as worthy as any 
that we have fought for. We knew that Hitler 
was wrong and was butchering the Jews but 
we didn't enter World War II until we got 
hit at Pearl Harbor—until it threatened us. 
Over here, we have not that much to gain 
for ourselves but we can do so much for the 
Vietnamese, 

I don't particularly enjoy my work here, 
but neither does the guy who collects trash 
in the morning. Both jobs are necessary and 
the trashman can take pride in his job as I 
do in mine. 

I guess I got a little carried away In tell- 
ing you why I am here and my views about 
this. T didn't want there to'be any doubt in 
your mind, 

I know that from reading the papers and 
listening to the radio and watching TV, you 
can get very confused about this war be- 
cause 50 many different things are said and 
because a lot of it doesn’t seem to tle in to- 
gether. I don’t expect this letter to help any 
of you to understand all the different things 
sald about this war but I hope it gives you 
as clear a picture as possible of why I am 
here. 

If anyone asks you about why I am here 
or tries to tell you that I just happened to 
be in the wrong place at the wrong time and 
It's all very unfortunate, show them this 
letter and tell them that I think I am in the 
right place at the right time and want to be 
here, 

Well, so long for now, and pray that I do 
my best. 

Love, 
Tom, 


Report From Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 9, 1967 5 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following report which 
I have made to my constituents this day: 

Most Congress-watchers agree that Presi- 
dent Johnson has failed to present a con- 
vincing argument for raising taxes. His so far 
unsuccessful effort to win a 10 percent sur- 
tax on top of your normal federal income tax 
is rooted in another failure; The Adminis- 
tration's failure to control spending. 

As living costs climb steadily, the President 
continues to bombard Congress with new 
ideas for spending money. This is why so 
many members of his party have joined 
Republicans in refusing to consider a massive 
tax rise in the face of mounting evidence of 
wasteful extravagance on domestic programs. 

Congress is showing its concern over in- 
flation in many ways. Just this week the 
House of Representatives rejected an ap- 
propriation bill for the U.S. Departments of 
Labor and of Health, Education and Welfare 
because, although the $13.3 billion total was 
some $148.1 million less than President John- 
son's budget requests, it represented a $259.5 
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million increase over last year’s appropriation 
for the same departments. In short, the 
trimming job did not go deep enough for 
226 of us who voted for more economy against 
173 House members who backed the bill that 
came out of a House-Senate conference 
committee. 

Housewives see the visible results of the 
federal government's deficit spending every 
time they buy food for the family table. 
Dads see it everytime they consider the pur- 
chase of a new car, a television set or a 
needed appliance. Yet few consider that the 
higher prices they are forced to pay for goods 
of all kinds actually amount to an invisible 
tax that robs everyone but is particularly 
hard on people living on fixed incomes. 

President Johnson scored inflation in his 
economic report of 1966 as “the most unjust 
and capricious form of taxation” but that 
year economists calculated the inflationary 
rise to be $25 billion. The Labor Department's 
cost of living index has risen almost every 
month since then. Almost every issue of 
your daily newspaper carries company an- 
mouncements of price increases for con- 
sumer products, 

Increases in advertised prices are only 
part of the inflation story. Every person's 
living costs also are affected by prices set 
by competitive bidding or through negotia- 
tion between buyer and seller. A recent sur- 
vey showed substantial rises in these un- 
listed prices, affecting a variety of items from 
pencils to electric generators. For example: 

A Southern contractor is bidding 10 per 
cent more than last year on a piant con- 
struction project in the $5-15 million range. 

A Midwest contractor reported his bids are 
averaging 10 per cent more than last year 
on jobs to be completed in 1967 and 20 per 
cent more on jobs to be finished in 1968. 

The Chicago Board of Education reported 
sharp increases in prices not only for pencils 
but also for all supplies purchased through 
competitive bidding. 

Airplane jet engine repair jobs are costing 
8 percent more than a year ago. 

Many companies selling under long-term 
contracts are demanding “escalator” clauses 
that will permit them to raise prices if their 
costs go up while they are filling the contract. 

These are some of the reasons that Con- 
gress is calling a halt to inflationary federal 
spending ams and why eyen members 
of the President’s own party, including Con- 
gressman Wilbur Mills, Chairman of the 
powerful House Ways and Means Committee, 
are reluctant to approve his tax proposal. 

They know that the hand that signed the 
tax boost request Is also the hand that con- 
trols the spending spigot. 


Updating Labor’s Magna Carta 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LLOYD MEEDS 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 9, 1967 


Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, William L. 
Kircher, director of the AFL-CIO De- 
partment of Organization, called on 
Congress recently to adopt new curbs to 
halt the rise of employer violations of the 
right to join a union. 

Mr. Kircher, on the AFL-CIO public 
service program, Labor News Conference, 
heard on the Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, pointed out that the National Labor 
Relations Act says that workers have the 
right to organize, but that this right is 
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being frustrated today because of a lack 

of implementation. This factor is now 

the subject of hearings by a special com- 
mittee in the House of Represetnatives. 

So that we may all be able to consider 
what Mr. Kircher said, Mr. Speaker, I in- 
sert the text of the broadcast in the 
RECORD: 

LABOR NEWS CONFERENCE, MUTUAL BROADCAST- 
ING SYSTEM, TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 1967 
Subject: Updating Labor's Magna Carta. 
Guest: William L. Kircher, director of the 

Department of Organization, AFL-CIO. 
Panel: William Eaton, Washington cor- 

respondent for the Chicago Dally News; Neil 

Gilbride, labor correspondent for the Asso- 

ciated Press. 

Moderator; Harry W. Flannery. 

FLANNERY. Labor News Conference. Wel- 
come to another edition of Labor News Con- 
ference,-a public affairs program brought to 
you by the AFL-CIO. Labor News Conference 
brings together leading AFL-CIO representa- 
tives and ranking members of the press. To- 
day’s guest is William L. Kircher, director of 
the AFL—CIO’s Department of Orginazation. 

Congressional hearings on problems that 
have developed under the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, especially when the Act is vio- 
lated, have been under way in a Special 
House Labor Subcommittee since early last 
month. Here to question Mr. Kircher about 
changes in the law that the AFL-CIO has 
proposed and why they should be made are 
William Eaton, Washington correspondent 
for the Chicago Daily News, and Neil Gil- 
bride, labor correspondent for the Associated 
Press. Your moderator, Harry W. Flannery. 
And now, Mr, Eaton, I believe you have the 
first question? 

Eaton. Mr, Kircher, when the Wagner Act 
was passed in 1935, it was halled by orga- 
nized labor as a Magna Carta. Why are 
changes needed now? 

KIRCHER. Well, first, the Wagner Act that 
was passed then was substantially modified 
in 1947, by what is now called the Taft- 
Hartley Act. This is really what we have 
been operating with and under since 1947. 

FLANNERY. I believe it was also revised in 
the Landrum-Griffin Law? 

KIRCHER. Yes, as I was going to say, a few 
years after that, there were modifications as 
a result of the Landrum-Griffin Act. 

So, we are really not talking about the 
Magna Carta, we are talking about the 
Magna Carta as it was crippled and some- 
what emasculated in certain areas. 

Eaton. What changes would labor like to 
see in this law? 

Kenn. It is not just the fleld of 
changes—although, I imagine that in the 
final analysis, certain legislative changes 
would have to occur, 

We are particularly bothered today 
by the imbalance—what we call the im- 
balance—in remedies—where violations on 
the part of employers occur. + 

This is a federal law. The employer very, 
very frequently, violates the law in his cam- 
paign to avoid unionization. And what hap- 
pens, Mr. Eaton, is that even after he is 
found guilty of violating the federal law, 
about the most that happens to him is a 
slap on the wrist and some kind of prom- 
ise that he wouldn't do it again, 

GILBRIDE. Mr. Kircher, the National Labor 
Relations Board handles most of these cases. 
Just what remedies can they apply now 
against an employer, once he is found guilty 
of violating the law? 

KIRCHER. There is a great area of remedy 
that they haven't even explored yet. 

We feel that what has happened is that 
the National Labor Relations Board today 
is being bound by some traditions of the 
past. We see no reason why the Board 
couldn't, when it finds an employer guilty 
of a violation, do some pretty strict things, 
in terms of penalties. 
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For example, we feel that if a company 
stalls an election, or stalls a certification and 
is later found guilty of violating the Act, 
as it did stalling, the Board should be al- 
lowed to establish the kind of wage levels 
that the union could have anticipated gain- 
ing, had it been able to go into bargaining 
on a proper schedule, and order the company 
to pay all of that back-pay to the workers. 

We think this would discourage the stall- 
ing. 
We think that where an employee is im- 
properly discharged, there should be very 
strict penalties. We think that in the case of 
an employer violating every section of the 
Act, the kind of penalties the Board should 
be able to place against them should be strict 
enough and strong enough that they would 
discourage the employer from continuing to 
violate the law. 

FLANNERY. Suppose an employer is found 
guilty of firing an employee for so-called 
union activity—do they have to take the 
worker back? Is this one of the penalties at 
the present time? 

KRCHER. The Board determines that. There 
is a sort of trial, Mr. Flannery, and the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board ultimately 
makes a determination with respect to wheth- 
er or not the employee was improperly fired— 
if that was fired for union activities. 

If they make that kind of finding, then 
usually they order the company to reinstate 
that employee and pay him the amount of 
money that he has lost. 

But, what is happening today, you see, is 
simply that employers feel that this is a 
pretty cheap premium to pay for insurance 
against unionization. So, they fire a man, and 
they fire him for union activities, and they 
delay the case for a whole year. And this 
means that for a whole year they don't have 
to sit at the collective bargaining table with 
their employees. * 

FLANNERY. How do they do that? 

Kenn. Well, they do it with legalistic 
procedures, They appeal. They ask time for 
briefs. They ask for oral arguments before 
the Board. And they do all the legalistic 
gymnastics that are necessary and that they 
know, as lawyers, to prolong and delay the 
case. 

So, after a year or two, the National Labor 
Relations board says, “Take this fellow back 
and pay him $6,000, $7,000, or 68.000.“ 

Well, that is pretty cheap insurance, you 
see, to keep from having to face the responsi- 
bility of sitting down at the table with a 
union and bargaining on wages and hours 
and conditions for all of the workers. 

FLANNERY. I think there are some instances 
in which. workers who were fired years ago 
and yet they are still not back on the job, 
however? 

KIRCHER. This is true, You take the case 
the current one—Stevens. We have got—I 
don’t know, the discharges are clear up 
around 70 or 80 or some unfathomable num- 
ber 

Grant. That is the J. P. Stevens textile 
firm? 

KIRCHER. Yes, They have already been 
found . I think the fourth case has now 
come down. The J. P. Stevens Company has 
made no bones about it. They say, “We are 
going to appeal it through all of the National 
Labor Relations Board ures, Then we 
are going to appeal it to the courts. And then, 
we are going clear to the Supreme Court.“ 

Now, it is obvious that they can delay the 
final day of justice, maybe as long as six or 
seven years. 

Gitaripe. What is happening to these 70 
or 80 or more workers in all this time? Do 
they have other Jobs somewhere else? What 
are they doing to live? 

Kircuer. I can't answer for all of them, 
but if you happened to be at the recent 
hearings, you would have heard workers who 
came up from the South—former J. P. Stev- 
ens employees, who have been fired... . 
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FLANNERY. From where? 

KIRCHER. They were from down in the Caro- 
linas, as I recall, Mr. Flannery. 

They not only were fired by J. P. Stevens 
because of union activity, but they sald that 
When they got a job and their new employer 
found out that they had worked for J. P. 
Stevens, then they fired them. 

They have, in effect, been blacklisted. 

One woman rushed out of the hearing 
room in tears when she told the House Com- 
mittee the number of times that she had 
been denied employment because of the pres- 
Sure the J. P. Stevens Company obviously 
had placed on all employers in the southern 
&rea to keep her—and I believe her husband, 
as I remember—both of them—from any em- 
Ployment. 

Eaton. Mr. Kircher, delays are part of due 
Process and court appeals are probably in 
the law authorized by Congress. How do you 
Propose to minimize these delays, or get 
around the problem of giving due process 
and yet not discouraging unionization? 

HER. There are many different ways 
that it could be done, Mr. Eaton. 

Back in the early days, under the Magna 
Carta—the Wagner Act that you originally 
talked about—we used to have what were 
Called preconference elections, A union that 
filed a petition with the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, showing that a majority of 
the employees desired that an election be 
conducted, was able to get the election very 
Quickly. The results of the election were 
then kept in a sealed ballot box until a deter- 
mination was made on any of the objections, 
Or any of the other delaying tactics that the 
company would have. 

So, you had the election when you want 
it. This is one of the things that could be 
done. We think there are many cases where 
you could have pre-conference elections— 
immediate elections—elections when the 
workers had indicated they wanted the elec- 
tion, instead of the kind of delaying tactics 
that now find workers asking for an election 
On one day and ultimately getting the elec- 
tion, maybe a year or two later. 

We have cases today where when the gam- 
bit of delay is finally run, and the election is 
ultimately held, less than 10 percent of the 
Original employee group remains there to 
Vote in the election. This is one of the things 
that can be done. 

Gr nE. Mr. Kircher, in the case of em- 
Ployees who are fired for union activity, isn't 
there also a proposal for government loans to 
these people to tide them over until such a 
time as the courts finally act? 

Krecuer. Yes there is. 

GU nutpg. How would that work? And, in 
the event that the employee lost, who would 
Tepay the loan? 

Kchrn. It is my understanding that in 
this case, he is responsible. He is the re- 
Sponsible party. 

We feel that it, however, could be a very 
helpful part of the procedure, because, as I 
Say, in the J. P. Stevens case—where people 
Were discharged for exercising their rights, 
as guaranteed under federal law, and where 
there is the kind of delay that occurs in 
ultimately getting justice—there can be a 
Pretty big void, if this person doesn't have 
any kind of income. 

I think it is necessary that there be some 
Kind of fund that he can draw upon. It is 
Just like any other kind of loan. He is re- 
Sponsible for it, And, of course, in those cases 
where his discharge is found to have been 
unlawful, then the repayment of the loan 
Would come from the penalty placed against 
the company. 

FPLaNnrer. I don't suppose that Stevens 
and the other companies that dismiss these 
employees admit that they fred them for 
union activities? 

Kmchra. You would be surprised how 
brazen some of them get. There are some 
Cases where they do that, but the manner 
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in which they do it becomes almost prima 
facie what you just mentioned, 

For example, there was one employee in 
the Stevens case—there were so many of 
them—I can’t remember this fellow's name 
but he had a pretty good job, in terms of 
skill. He had worked up into a Job \that was 
rather highly-skilled in this particular tex- 
tile mill. He had been there at that job for 
something between 25 and 30 years, as I re- 
cali, and had had nothing but compliments 
upon his work. He had been, over the years, 
constantly upgraded into better and more 
responsible jobs. One day he came into the 
mill wearing a union button. The next day, 
as I recall he received his first disciplinary 
warning about the quality of his work, and 
shortly after that, he was discharged. 

Now, this says it a little more eloquently, 
you see, than a foreman who might come di- 
rectly to him and tell him, “We are dis- 
charging you for union activities.” 

When you look at this kind of record, you 
find that this is precisely why it was done. 

Grtsrive. Mr. Kircher, you mentioned the 
problem of blacklisting, in which an em- 
ployee fired in such a case would then be re- 
fused jobs by other employers in the com- 
munity. How could you get around this, or 
solve it, through the federal law? 


Kiacuer. Of course, you have to deal with ` 


an employer who is primarily guilty. One of 
the problems that we are having today in 
organizing is the kind of interference that 
occurs at the community level in some areas. 

This is most prominent in the Southeastern 
area of the United States, where there are 
these small towns that are trying to grow 
industrially, and trying to improve their own 
economics. They advertise in the Northern 
cities and try to entice corporations to come 
into the Southeast and build plants. 

They promise them tax-free land—they get 
the utilities company to give them their elec- 
tricity free for a number of years—and they 
also promise them a “cooperative labor force.” 
This means that the community will join 
with the corporation in resisting any efforts 
to unionize. 

We often find community commitees, per- 
haps with the town banker as the chairman, 
and with a lawyer or a loan company official 
and so forth. We have many instances that 
we are able to document where workers in a 
newly-solicited factory that has been bullit 
in the South are told by the loan company 
and the banker, “If you get active in the 
union campaign, we will foreclose on you.” 

So the problem of attacking the commu- 
nity interference can't be done by laws 
against the community. There are some places 
where ordinances have been declared uncon- 
stitutional. But we say that any time a com- 
munity interferes, in any way, in any elec- 
tion, that an employer should be made to 
come out publicly and disassociate himself 
from that—and, if he doesn't, be considered 
responsible for every act that the community 
performs. 

Eaton. Mr. Kircher, do these employer and 
community labor law violations, as you see 
them, occur mainly in the South, or in the 
textile industry? 

EIRCHER. They occur, in terms of geogra- 
phy, mainly in the South—in the nine or 
ten Southeastern states. I would say this is 
where we find the greatest number of them. 

But, I wouldn't want to leave the impres- 
sion that they are not found in other areas. 

For example, the State of Nebraska, I 
think, is probably one of the most viciously 
antiunion states. The power structure 
works most cooperatively to resist any ef- 
fort on the part of unions to organize. 
Among the states, it ranks, certainly, with 
Mississippi, Alabama, and any of the South- 
eastern states. 

So, we find it all over the country. But it 
is most predominant in the Southeastern 
section of the country. 


FLANNERY. Who is conducting these Con- 
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gressional hearings? Who is the chairman of 
the Subcommittee? ; 

Kiecuer. The chairman is Congressman 
Frank Thompson, Jr. (D), of New Jersey. 

FLANNERY. How long do you think the 
hearings will continue? What happens after 
they are concluded? 

KIRCHER. Well, those things are pretty dif- 
ficult to make an accurate guess on. 

Mr. Thompson's Subcommittee is holding 
hearings on a piece of legislation that has 
already been introduced. Hopefully, the full 
Committee will report it out and the Con- 
gress will take some action on it. 

Eaton. Mr. Kircher, while organized labor 
is seeking greater penalties on employer vio- 
la tors, the business community wants the 
National Labor Relations Board's powers re- 
duced, or transfered to labor courts. Isn't 
this likely to end up in a Congressional 
standoff, with one side demanding greater 
powers, and the other demanding lesser 
powers? 

KIRCHER. If it does, Mr. Eaton—if it ends 
up in a standof—it will represent an accom- 
plishment of just what management—the 
business community—is after. 

Nobody is kidding me. All of the smoke 
that the National Association of Manufac- 
turers and the Chamber of Commerce raise 
about the National Labor Relations Board 
and the Act, is simply contrived, so that no- 
body will get the idea that the management 
community is satisfied with tae law and with 
the Board. 

I think the management community is sat- 
isfied, But, if it indicates that It is satisfied, 
then it makes our complaints appear to be 
more valid. They just create a smoke screen 
of dissatisfaction so that they can gain this 
standoff. 

They have it just exactly the way they want 
it. What more could they want? Every year 
sees an escalation in the number of unfair 
labor practices thet the business community 
commits. 

Now, how can you countenance a constant- 
ly increasing number of violations of a fed- 
eral law. 

Obviously, the management community 
doesn't want any changes that are going to 
reduce this. They don't want anything that is 
going to minimize the manner in which they 
are permitted to fight workers in their ef- 
forts to organize. If they say they like the 
way the law is now—it being the kind of con- 
troversial thing that it is—then chances are, 
our position would look a little bit better. 

So, this is nothing more than a smoke 
screen. $ 

Grisring. Mr. Kircher, compared with 1935, 
when the basic labor law was passed, we usu- 
ally consider this a fairiy enlightened age. 
Why, then, this big increase in unfair labor 
practice cases? Are companies becoming more 
anti-union all of a sudden? What is the rea- 
son? 

KIRCHER. No, they are not becoming more 
anti-union. It is pretty much the same. They 
never changed much in the extent to which 
they are anti-union. 

Most of the management community likes 
to philosophize and talk about collective bar- 
gaining in some kind of academic context. 

But unionism is something that is “good 
for the other guy! - not good for them. None 
of them like it. There are none of them who 
have accepted it. We have had to jerk every- 
one of them onto the stage of reality through 
strikes and elections and every other kind of 
procedure. So, there is no difference today 
in the kind of adversary that we have to take 
on. It is just that they have gotten the 
benefit of some pretty reactionary legisla- 
tion—some pretty bad administration of the 
law, we think—and they are now hiring out- 
standing experts—psychologists, lawyers and 
so forth—to conduct their campaigns, 

It is the same bitter battle. It is just that 
they have a few more advantages. And one 
of the biggest advantages is the manner in. 
which the law is now being administered. 
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Eaton. Mr. Kircher, do you think the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board could achieve 
some results by enforcing the law more vig- 
orously? The present Board, that is. 

Kircuer. Yes, I think that it could, and to 
its credit. I think it has made some im- 
provements in this. 

But the law itself, and the whole history of 
jurisprudence that was written in those eight 
sad years between 1952 and 1960—when the 
administration of the Board was dominated 
by the big business complexion of this na- 
tion, with Mr. Etsenhower, in the White 
House—there are eight years of tradition 
that are difficult for the Board to move 
beyond, without some kind of legislative en- 
couragement. 

FLANNERY. This is a great handicap to or- 
ganizing. I would imagine? 

Erecuer, It certainly is a great handicap. 
It makes organizing one of the most difficult 
tasks that the labor movement faces today. 

FLANNERY. But, you are still making head- 
way in organizing in the South? 

EmcHER. We are making headway in the 
South, As a matter of fact, during the last 
fiscal year, our organizing progress indicated 
some of the most encouraging things we 
have seen in the last 12 years. 

FLANNERY. Can you give us some indication 
of how well you have done in the South, 
compared with previous years? 

Kiecuer. The percentage of elections that 
we have won reached the second highest 
point in 12 years, and the size of the unit 
for which won elections is higher. 

FLANNERY. Thank you, gentlomen. Today's 
Labor News Conference guest was William L. 
Kircher, director of the AFL-CIO's Depart- 
ment of Organization. Representing the press 
were Neil Gilbride, labor correspondent for 
the Associated Press, and William Eaton, 
Washington correspondent for the Chicago 
Daily News. This is your moderator, Harry 
W. Flannery, inviting you to listen again 
next week. Labor News Conference is a pub- 
lic affairs production of the AFL-CIO, pro- 
duced in cooperation with the Mutual Radio 
Network. 


Progress in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 9, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, thus far 
the Communists in Hanoi have not 
agreed to meet at the conference table to 
reach a settlement in Vietnam. All of 
President Johnson’s efforts have been 
bent toward achieving this goal, but it 
appears that only continuing military 
force will bring eventual peace by dem- 
onstrating to the Communists that ag- 
gression cannot succeed. 

Joseph Alsop, who has been reporting 
at regular intervals on the war, has noted 
in the October 4, 1967, edition of the 
Washington Post, that our military op- 
erations are being successful in repelling 
the invaders from the north. I commend 
his column to the attention of our col- 
leagues: 

Vast GAINS IN VIETNAM War Evipent IN 
Last Pew MONTHS 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Boncson, BINHDINH, Province, SOUTH 
VieTNAM.—There is one great advantage in 
being an intermittent reporter of this ugly 
war. You see the contrasts between then and 
now, And here in the richest of all Vietnam's 
coastal provinces, the chosen domain of the 
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Magnificent First Air Cavalry Division, this 
contrast between then and now is all but 
incredible. 

“Stalemate” is a favorite word, much 
parroted by the people at home who are so 
articulate about this war without knowing 
anything about it. In order to learn what 
kind of stalemate we have in Vietnam, these 
people might well join the Air Cavalry's 
favorite enemy, the 3d North Vietnamese 
Division, which once held all of Binhdinh in 
an iron grip. 

This 3d Division ured to be a mixed out- 
fit, with one South Vietnamese regiment, the 
2d V.C. and two regiments of other regulars, 
the 6th and the 22d. It was a superb fighting 
outfit, too. 

I remember vividly when the Air Cavalry 
first swooped down on Bongson in early 1966 
for the masher operation, In those days, be- 
yond the barbed wire surrounding the Bong- 
son district chief's headquarters, the whole 
countryside belonged to the enemy. And the 
3d North Vietnamese Division was so su- 
premely confident that it had Its divisional 
and regimental headquarters cosily installed 
in towns and villages on Binhdinh's open 
rice plains. Why not, indeed? For in 1965, 
they had successfully attacked Binhdinh's 


_ capital city, Quinhon. 


In those days, our troops could not venture 
two kilometers out of Bongson town with- 
out running into a battalion—or regiment- 
size fight. The enemy suffered very heavily, 
but then the Air Cavalry were callod away 
for other missions, the 3d North Vietnamese 
Division refitted, filled the gaps in its ranks, 
and resumed its way over most of Binhdinh— 
although now the headquarters were pru- 
dently removed to remote mountain fast- 
nesses, far from the crucial rice plains. 

I was here again a year ago, when the Alr 
Cavalry had come to stay. Then plans were 
already afoot for Operation Irving, to be 
conducted jointly with the grim, methodical 
South Koreans. 

This was in fact one of the two turning 
point battles of the war to date—to be com- 
pared only with the great battle jn the 
Iadrang Valley. Characteristically, one of the 
greatest newspapers in America patronizingly 
reported that the enemy main body had 
never been engaged, but in fact all three 
regiments of the 3d North Vietnamese Divi- 
sion were torn to shreds, and the way was 
thus opened for the resumption of govern- 
ment control over the whole southern half 
of Binhdinh. 

After Irving, the chase of the 3d Division 
was relentiessly continued. Hence, when 1 
again came here six months ago, the 2d V.C. 
Regiment and the 22d North Vietnamese Re- 
giment had fied north, into what was then 
the Marine area of operations, to replace 
and refit in relative peace and quiet. 

Captured documents Indicated that the 
18th North Vietnamese Regiment would have 
fied as well, if the Binhdinh Communist 
Party committee had not protested bitterly 
that at least one unit of the 3d Division must 
stay behind to show the flag. The unfortu- 
nate 18th Regiment could not show the flag 
very boldly, however, since its entire strength 
was then no more than 600 men. 

In May and early June, the 18th received 
numerous infiltrator-replacements from the 
north. It was ordered into battle and in three 
summer ehgagements—one with South Viet- 
nunmese troops—its three battalions were 
again torn to shreds. A captured document 
shows that in August one of the 18th’s bat- 
talions was at one third strength, with only 
192 men. 

Meanwhile, in their places of refuge, the 
2d V. O. Regiment was transformed, for want 
of southern recruits, into a basically North 
Vietnamese regiment by some hundreds of 
replacements from North Vietnam. The 22d 
was also fleshed out. But the refit of both 
regiments was sadly incomplete, probably 
because of the successive destruction by the 
Navy coast watch of two North Vietnamese 
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trawlers, each carrying arms for two full 
regiments. } 

Thus a recent high-ranking deserter de- 
scribed one battalion of the 2d V.C. Regiment 
as armed with an 80-millimeter mortar with 
eight rounds of ammunition, two 57-milli- 
meter recollless rifles with six to eight rounds 
per gun, nine B-40 rocket launchers with 
three rounds per launcher, and hardly enough 
small arms ammunition to maintain a fight 
for an hour. 

As these words are written, what is left of 
the 18th Regiment is in the iron claws of 
the South Koreans in the Phucat Massif. 
The plight of one battalion of the 22d Regi- 
ment, trapped in the Anlao Valley by the Alr 
Cavalry, has already been described. 

The other units of the 3d Division are now 
lurking in the mountains, not operating In 
battalion or even company strength, merely 
sending foraging parties down into the plain 
to seek food—for all are very hungry and 
some are on one third rations, And the hunt 
continues. 

One must admire this famous 3d North 
Vietnamese Division for its resiliency and 
courage. But it has been like a spring that 
loses some resiliency each time it is pushed 
back, And the wonderfully persistent Ko- 
reans and the men of the Air Cavalry are 
unanimously convinced, for the first time, 
that the spring can be broken for good and 
all by continuing the hunt for a few months 
more. 


Partnership in Health 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 4, 1967 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to emphasize 
anew my satisfaction in the partnership 
for health legislation passed by the 
House, It marks a milestone in Federal- 
State-local relationships. 

Our interest in the health of all the 
people has been evident for many years 
in the legislation passed to support grow- 
ing State and local programs addressed 
to many health problems. But we were 
beginning to be uneasy that this Federal 
support might be imposing upon States 
and local areas a selection of programs 
that might not be the most effective in 
terms of their special needs. 

In passing the Comprehensive Health 
Planning and Public Health Services 
Amendments of 1966, Pubic Law 89-749. 
we felt we were taking a step toward 
correcting the situation. This year, when 
the President recommended extension 
of this legislation for a true partnership 
for health, we gave it our careful atten- 
tion. I believe, with the President, that 
the legislation passed last week, while 
not ideal in every detail, will be a long 
way toward strengthening State and 
local programs of planning to meet State 
and local health needs. It permits flexi- 
bility in the use of Federal funds so that 
they can most effectively promote the 
health of the people. 

I believe that the President’s recom- 
mendation and careful examination of 
the issues invloved by the Members of 
this House have resulted in legislation 
which deserves our full confidence and 
support. 
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The Shuttle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 9, 1967 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Representative of New York’s 25th Dis- 
trict, I probably use the Washington- 
New York shuttle as much as anyone, 
and like many of us, I, too, am sometimes 
chagrined at traveling on old Constella- 
tions and having to look at slippery 
Sneaker prints on the wings. Nonetheless, 
no doubt, we are all aware of the shuttle's 
Value to those of us who regularly 
travel between Washington and New 
York. The value of this service has also 
been noted overseas as illustrated by the 
following article which appeared in the 
potion Financial Times on September 

„1967: 


On ESCARGOTS AND CHATEAU LATOUR 
(By John Graham) 


You had a hard day at the office, and 
you're relaxing at home in Washington, D.C. 
at 6:45 p.m. when the telephone goes, She's 
telephoning from New York, and she says 
You absolutely must come up to New York 
right away and take her to dinner at a little 
Place called Lutece in the heart of Man- 
hattan. You say yes. 

A taxi gets you to the airport at 6.58 p.m. 
You walk straight through the room at the 
airport, throw your executive air shuttle card 
on to the airline's desk, walk up a short car- 
Peted ramp, into the aeroplane (a jet DC-9), 
and sit down. You don't have to go outside 
at all. Nor do you have to make a reservation, 
fill in any form, wait in a queue, or pay any 
money. 

The aeroplane takes off at 7.00, and lands 
at La Guardia in New York at 7.45 p.m. 
Halfway through the flight one of the air 

Ostesses asks you for the fare, and you give 
her a cheque. The mildest sort of identifica- 
tion will do, such as a business card or a 
driver's license. La Guardia to midtown Man- 
hattan is a mere 10-15 minutes by taxi, and 
you're washing down the escargots with a 
Chateau Latour by 8.15 p.m. You've made 
the journey, some 225 miles, from door to 
door in just 1½ hours, with absolutely no 
advance planning whatsoever. 

It's a marvellous system. called the air 
shuttle, and its the brainchild of an airline 
Called Eastern Air Lines. To-day, Eastern 
adds its twelfth DC-9 to its shuttle fleet, 
giving the shuttle 94 jet flights every week- 
day between Washington, New York, Newark 
and Boston. That is enough to carry more 
than 10,000 passengers, and at the moment 
Only one airline in the world carries more 
Passengers than Eastern. 

Eastern's philosophy is simple: Everything 
Must be done for the utmost convenience of 
the passenger. They're working on an account 
System, so that you won't even have to write 
a cheque. The company admits that it vio- 
lates every accepted theory for economy and 
practicality in airline operations." The result 
is a service that could hardly be more con- 
venient, catering, for the large “shuttle so- 
ciety,” which commutes, for business and 
Pleasure, between Boston and New York, and 
New York and Washington. 


MODEST PROFIT 


Another result is that the shuttle service 
makes a modest profit, which is surprising 
when you consider the disadvantages to the 
airline. All you have to do to catch the 
aeroplane is turn up just before the hour. 
Aeroplanes leave every hour on the hour; 
you don't have to book, and they guarantee 
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you a seat. What this means is that they 
have to keep a lot of back-up aeroplanes. 
They have put on an aeroplane for one pas- 
senger on 18 occasions. 

Because of this, Eastern has 82 percent 
of all Washington-New York traffic, and 70 
percent of all Boston-New York traffic. How- 
eyer, the company has to keep a fleet of 38 
aircraft, where 14 would do if there was no 
guarantee of a seat. At present the fleet is 
being reorganized and next year there will 
be 14 DC-9s for the first flights, and 24 
Lockheed Electras for the back-up flights. 

The operation is very expensive, because 
the DC-0s have not yet been amortised. Also, 


the company has to keep full flight crews 


for the back-up aeroplanes, at half-pay. On 
average, Eastern gets less than four hours’ 
dally use out of its full shuttle fleet, com- 
pared with 10 hours on those of its aero- 
planes which are not on the shuttle route 
(its chief competitor on the shuttle routes, 
American Airlines, gets six hours average). 

Now it is obviously bad economics to keep 
crews and aircraft sitting idle most of the 
time. Nevertheless the shuttle does produce 
a little profit, and the decision to go over 
completely to DC-9s for the first flights, and 
phase Out the old Constellations (which pas- 
sengers don't like nearly so much), shows 
that the top management has decided to 
back the air shuttle to the hilt. 

However, life is getting tougher in the east 
coast corridor. There is, in fact, a minor 
revolution about to take place in rapid inter- 
city transit. First, American Airlines and 
Northeast Airlines have come in to provide 
some competition. They have substantially 
reduced Eastern’s near monopoly on the 
shuttle routes this year. American, for in- 
Stance, gets more use out of its aeroplanes, 
doesn’t guarantee a seat, makes you book in 
the usual way, has therefore a much smaller 
fleet, and runs a much more profitable oper- 
ation. 

But the real threat is coming from, that 
old work-horse, the passenger train. Next 
month, the Pennsylvania Railroad will start 
its new fast trains on the New Lork-Wash- 
ington run. They will stop at Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and three other cities, and will 
take an hour off the present time, doing the 
journey in under three hours. This 18 still 
much longer than the shuttle, even allowing 
for airport delays and time to and from air- 
ports, but more is to come. 

ONE-HUNDRED AND SIXTY-MILE-PER HOUR CARS 

To achieve its faster time, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad has bought 50 self-propelled 
passenger cars from the Budd Company of 
Philadelphia, These are designed to travel 
at 160 m.p.h., and have reached 157 m.p.h. 
on test runs. Budd thinks it can easily make 
passenger cars to go at 200 m.p.h., and if 
it weren't for the stops in between, and to 
a certain extent the bends in the Baltimore 
Tunnel, could equip a railway to do the 
New York-Washington trip in just over an 
hour, Add to this such extras as the ability 
to get a pretty good meal on the train, and 
commuters may easily think twice about 
going by air, just as on the London-Man- 


+ chester rallway trip. 


The chairman of Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Mr. Saunders, thinks he is on to a winner. 
He has already spent $45m. of the share- 
holders’ money on the scheme, and the Gov- 
ernment has chipped in with $11m. This 
was all that President Johnson could get out 
of a doubting Congress, and many of Mr. 
Saunders's peers are just as sceptical, Mr. 
Saunders himself is quite positive. “Sure 
we're going to make money. Why do you 
think we've gone into it?” 

What these trains will do to New York- 
Washington corridor traffic is still anyone’s 
guess. The bus companies think they will 
hit the airlines; the airlines think they will 
hit the bus companies. There is little differ- 


ence in price, but, if anything, first class 


travel on the trains will be the most ex- 
pensive. The air shuttle costs $33 return. 
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American charges $34 second class, $42 for 
first class. The trains will be slightly over 
$21 second class, and 642 first class. 

In spite of the difficulties, and the inertia 
of air travel-conditioned commuters, this is 
a good time for the railroads to be trying 
something that has been shown to work in 
Europe and Japan. All airlines are in diffi- 
culties because of airport crowding, and air 
lane crowding. The shuttle is often late 
setting off, and may haye to wait in the 
stack above New York Airport, for instance, 
for as long as 30 minutes, At the Washing- 
ton end, the shuttle has a great advantage 
because the airport Is so close to the center 
of the city. But getting into Manhattan from 
La Guardia can take a long time, at the 
wrong hour of the day. Eastern has also 
been hurt by the war in Vietnam. The DOs 
are being delivered late because of delays 
in getting engines from Pratt and Whitney. 

BUDD ORDERS 

One company which is certainly going to 
benefit is the Budd Company. Not only is 
the Pennsylvania contract worth $20m, but 
on Monday the Long Island Railroad ordered 
270 high-speed cars worth $57m. The Dela- 
ware Port Authority has placed an order 
worth 317m., and other city authorities, 
notably Boston and the Bay Area in San 
Francisco, are very interested in this sort 
of travel, and will probably be ordering soon 
This is excellent news for companies such 
as Budd, which has been without significant 
orders for some years. 


But until these new train schedules are 
running smoothly and until the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad gets the time for the journey 
down to, say, two hours, the air shuttle will 
still be the best. way of getting from Wash- 
ington to New York. There is just one point 
I forgot to mention. That dinner for two at 
Lutece costs $75, and you'll have to stay the 
night. The last shuttle leaves New York at 
10:00 p.m, 


The Washington Subway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 9, 1967 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to voice my concern over the changes 
H.R. 11395 would make in Washington’s 
projected subway system. The bill would 
authorize a new route to serve the rapidly 
expanding Southwest Washington area. 
I think this is a most necessary change, 
and one that will speed rush-hour trans- 
portation for the many thousands of em- 
ployees who will be pouring into an area 
that houses, among other things, the De- 
partments of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, and Transportation. I am doubtful 
about the wisdom of discontinuing plans 
to construct a route through the Colum- 
bia Heights area of the city. While the 
statistics presented by the Washington 
Metropolitan Transportation Agency in 
support of its proposal seem persuasive, 
the fact remains that there will now be 
no subway route servicing the low- 
income inner city area. In this time of 
urban discontent, when one of the chief 
problems is unemployment among ghetto 
residents, and unavailability of cheap 
and convenient mass transportation only 
aggravates this problem, it seems an in- 
appropriate and impolitic moment to 
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eliminate the one subway line which 
would serve these people. WMTA has 
promised further studies of the issue and 
that special attention will be paid to 
urban renewal developments in the Shaw 
area. I urge the WMTA to take prompt 
action and not view today’s passage of 
H.R. 11395 as any kind of go-slow man- 
date. It is essential that we provide fast, 
accessible and reasonably priced trans- 
portation for our core-city residents. 
And the sooner the better. 


Rickenbacker 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 4, 1967 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
faith, fortitude and initiative which was 
so characteristic of the founders of the 
Nation is exemplified in one of our con- 
temporaries, Eddie Rickenbacker. His 
love of God and country, along with his 
self-reliance carried him through ex- 
traordinary experiences dating back to 
the First World War. With the policy 
of Federal-fund panaceas so rampant 
today, examples such as the Ricken- 
backer story are sorely needed to ac- 
centuate the area of private responsi- 
bility which must be realized and prac- 
ticed by American citizens today. 

The New York Daily News of Octo- 
ber 9 carried an excellent editorial on 
“Richenbacker,” the autobiography of 
this outstanding American. I insert. the 
editorial, “A Summing-Up,” at this 
point in the Recorp: 

[From the New York Daily News, Oct. 9, 1967] 
A Summinc-Up 

Few men are privileged to live as long, as 
excitingly or as fruitfully as Edward V. Rick- 
enbacker, the son of Swiss immigrants who 
became a national hero and a legend in his 
lifetime. All of it, the struggles and the tri- 
umphs, have been captured in an autobi- 
ography, entitled simply “Rickenbacker.” 
(Prentice Hall; 443 pages; $7.95) . 

More than a life’s tale, it is also a testa- 
ment to the author's faith in God, love of 
country, and belief that one must give be- 
fore he can hope to get. 

Long before he became an auto racing 
champion, America’s flying ace of aces in 
World War I, or a pioneer in commercial 
aviation, Rickenbacker learned the value of 
self-reliance, initiative, and placing oppor- 
tunity and challenge above security. 

He came to manhood as a spindly 13-year- 
old boy, forced by the death of his father 
to work killing hours in glass factories and 
metal foundries so that the Rickenbacker 
family could keep going. That was the start 
for the man who today is one of the most 
outspoken champions and examples of the 
rugged individualism so long deemed an es- 
sential part of the American character. 

What kind of man is Captain Eddie? Peek 
at a few vignettes from his story. 

Here is a young man in his 20s scraping 
together every cent of savings to field his 
own race car team with little to fall back 
on but his faith in himself. 
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You see him again in the cockpit of a 
Spad over France, his guns jammed and 
Germans on his tall, coolly refusing to seck 
safety for fear of panicking the younger 
fiers with him. 

In the depth of the depression he takes 
charge of a weak-winged bird, Eastern Air 
Lines, breathes life into it and watches with 
pride as it becomes the first commercial air- 
line to cast away the crutch of government 
subsidies. 

His body horribly broken in a 1941 air- 
line crash, he lies in a Georgia hospital and 
refuses drugs, lest in easing his pain they 
might make acceptance of death easier. 


Sprawled in a tiny raft in the Pacific . 


Oceun in 1943, he prays, pleads, sings and 
tongue-lashes his fellow survivors from an- 
other air crash, winning life for seven of 
them almost through sheer will power. 

It may be, however, that the essential 
Rickenbacker shows best not in an hour of 
victory, but at a time of failure. It was the 
1920s and the auto company he helped found 
had floundered in the postwar depression. 
His share of the debt: $250,000. 

There would have been no dishonor in 
taking refuge in bankruptcy. But Ricken- 
backer didn't see it that way. 

Without a whine or a backward look, he 
struck out into new ventures. It took years, 
but he repaid every cent. 

The act of a square“? We'd say it was 
the mark of a man—which Capt. Edward V. 
Rickenbacker was, and is. 


Cleveland Plain Dealer Supports Presi- 
dent’s War on Poverty and OEO 
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or 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 9, 1967 
Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, ably directing 


the President’s war on poverty, must be 
left intact to help the impoverished in 


our midst. 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer, in a recent 
editorial, strongly supports the con- 
clusion of the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee that— 

OEO is necessary. It should not be abol- 
ished. Its program should not be “spun off.” 


OEO has made mistakes. This is in- 
escapable in an attempt to end the deeply 
rooted poverty of generations. 

But OEO has had great success. As the 
Plain Dealer notes, OEO programs are 
bringing new hope to millions—from 
Headstart for the young, to personal 
guidance programs for the elderly. 

President Johnson's assault on poverty 
needs the central direction it receives 
from OEO. To parcel out its programs to 
other agencies would be to invite orga- 
nizational chaos. 

Along with the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
I oppose any attempt to dismember one 
of the Government’s most vigorous 
agencies—the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. 
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I insert into the Record the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer editorial praising the Presi- 
dent’s attack on poverty and the agency 
which directs it: 

KEEP FAITH IN Poverty WAR 


The Plain Dealer continued to haye hope 
for the war on poverty, even when its failures 
were being trumpeted abroad and its op- 
ponents were crowing over every bungle. 

Now the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee has just finished hearing 401 wit- 
nesses say whatever they knew through 144 
hours of testimony in 33 days of public 
hearings. r 

Of the 401 witnesses, only two advocated 
that the Office of Economic Opportunity be 
abolished, or that its programs be taken over 
by other federal agencies, or that those pro- 
grams be ended. 

The 10-Democrat, 6-Republican com- 
mittee reports: “OEO Is necessary. It should 
not be abolished. Its programs should not be 
‘spun oſt.““ 

This bears out The Plain Dealer's judg- 
ments in the early trial-and-error battles of 
the poverty war. The OEO made mistakes. It 
got scorched for troubles that were ines- 
capable. No agency trying to reshape poverty- 
toughened youth into cooperative young 
citizens could avoid the rough stuff. And not 
every Job Corp unit can instantly run as 
successfully as the one here on Ansel Road. 

This week the Senate will get the OEO 
legislation as touched up by the committee. 
It will probably vote on it in a few days. 

We are for Head Start and a follow- 
through to clinch what gains it offers. We 
are for more job-producing, more child day 
care, more person-to-person guidance for 
families and elderly poor. 

We are for OEO’s acceleration of all re- 
habilitative services in contrast to cold 
handouts like “negative income tax.” The 
latter make mere low-grade consumers out of 
the poor. But rehabilitating a person in 
poverty—while giving him a decent stipend 
—gives him his chance to earn self-respect, 
climbing out of poverty on his own steam. 


The 56th Anniversary of the Founding of 
the Republic of China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 9, 1967 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow 
is the 56th anniversary of the founding 
of the Republic of China. The Republic 
is a dear and close friend of the United 
States and it is appropriate for us to 
pause in recognition of our friend’s na- 
tional holiday. x 

On October 10, 1911, the revolution 
that lead to the overthrow of the Man- 
chu dynasty was begun under the direc- 
tion of Dr, Sun Yet-sen. China, like the 
United States, followed a revolution to 
prosperity and strength. I am sure my 
colleagues join me in congratulating the 
Republic of China on this—its 56th an- 
niversary. 

Recently, on a trip to the Far East, I 
had the opportunity to visit Taiwan and 
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meet with President Chiang Kai-shek. 
At that time President Chiang welcomed 
to his country the delegates to the First 
World Anti-Communist League Confer- 
ence. So that my colleagues might read 
the remarks of President Chiang, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include his speech in the Recorp at this 
Point: 

Mr. Chairman, Delegates and Honorable 
Guests: 

It is an historically significant day today, 
for the First Conference of the World Anti- 
Communist League ls held here in Taipei in 
the Republic of China, This fact symbolizes 
the grand mustering of all humankind under 
an anti-Communist banner and manifests 
Our determination to serve the cause of free- 
dom and wipe out slavery. On behalf of the 
Government of the Republic of China I ex- 
tend my warmest weloome and most sincere 
‘congratulations to you anti-Communist 
leaders from more than 70 nattons. 

Although the world Anti-Communist 
League is an outgrowth of the Asian People's 
Anti-Communist League, yet the instinct 
for freedom and against slavery has always 
been a part of the innate nature and con- 
Science of humankind. The difference now 
is that with the inauguration of the World 
Anti-Communist League, we have developed 
& truly universal anti-Communist organi- 
zation and can foresee that it will take 
action for freedom and justice. 

back on the history of anti-Com- 
Munism, we find that the Republic of China 
Was the very first nation to be severely af- 
flicted by Communist evils. The Republic of 
China was also the first nation forcefully 
to expose Communist tyranny and to wash 
away the Communist evil with our own 
blood. At this opening session of the World 
Anti-Communist League. I should like to 
share with you my experience and the les- 
sons I have learned in the past 40 years of 
my struggle against Communism. I speak as 
an old soldier, hoping my experiences will 
be helpful to other nations facing the same 
Communist threat and also of some value to 
each of you anti-Communist leaders. 

The anti-Communist struggle is not a 
task for any single nation or region alone. 
Tt is the common mission of the entire world 
and of all humankind. As the Communists 
never limit their goal of aggressive expan- 
Sion, the free people should not try to fight 
each of their own battles by themselves alone 
and run the risk of being defeated one by 
One. We must adopt a consistent. strategy 
4nd take concerted action. In the past, we 
Could see a united Communist bloc attack- 
ing a contentious free world. Our task today 

to forge a free world unity and defeat the 
divided and self-contradictory Communist 
order. 

It is to be regretted that the free world 
Moves so slowly in resistance to Communist 
evils and is particularly sluggish in its un- 
dertakings to expose Communist wicked- 
Ness, infiltration and chicanery. In some 
Places, we have moved in the opposite di- 
rection, Many people have mistaken the per- 
yerse Communist ideology for symbols of 
progress“ and have euphemized Communist 
Violence into “revolutionary” actions, At this 
very moment, some people still wrongly be- 
Neve that the Chinese Communists are rep- 
Tesentatives of the Chinese tradition of vir- 
tuous rule, that the second generation of 
Chinese Communists may change its char- 
acter, that the 700 million people on the 
Chinese mainland are a maneuverable asset 
for war, that Pelping's self-indulgence and 
Cruelty can be mollified at the conference 
table, and that so long as the Republic of 
China is prevented from suppressing {ts do- 
Mestic rebels, the world can live in peace 
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with them. This fear of Communism and 
tendency toward Communist appeasement 
and these pro-Communist prejudices and 
illusions result from a failure to heed the 
bloody lessons that have inflicted immeas- 
urable injury upon the free world. It is my 
hope that you far-seeing anti-Communist 
leaders can awaken these ignorant people to 
reality. The free world will then be able to 
correct its mistakes and clear up its psy- 
chological misunderstandings. Most of the 
appeasers will then turn round and decide 
to join in our efforts to prevent human dig- 
nity from being swallowed up in a miasma 
of Communist evil and tyranny. All of us 
seek peace. But peace cannot be won with 
random efforts and at no cost, We can win 
real freedom and honorable peace only by 
displaying courage in the cause of justice 
and by paying for cost in self-sacrifices, This 
determined will to victory in our anti-Com- 
munist struggle is a prerequisite to world 
peace. 

Clearly, the danger of Communism in Asia 
results from the Communists’ accidental 
stroke of luck in China. Eradication of the 


„Aslan Communist menace calls for the re- 


moval of the Chinese Communists. The free 
world needs to concentrate its efforts on dis- 
posing of the Peiping bandits, who, of all in 
the Communist camp, are the cruelest and 
most hurtful enemy of humankind. Such 
strategy and action are the common respon- 
sibility of the free world. The Republic of 
China, which is engaged in suppressing the 
domestic Communist rebellion, is under a 
special obligation to take up this moral 
burden, With every passing minute and hour, 
China is sacrificing its blood and the lives of 
its people for the fulfillment of this task. 
We can unite with the 700 million anti-Com- 
munist people and with the vast anti-Com- 
munist forces on the mainland and, sup- 
ported by the free world, destroy Pelping's 
vicious rule and prevent a nuclear holocaust. 
There is no need to call for the service of 
a single soldier from other nations of the 
free world, The free world will from then on 
be saved from the exhausting necessity of 
rushing to extinguish the flames of war 
which the Peiping regime ignites here and 
there and anywhere at will. The Chinese 
Communists have continuously been engag- 
ing In hot wars with Korea, India, and Viet- 
nam and actually with the United States— 
cold wars with Thailand, Burma and Ma- 
laysia—subversion in Indonesia, Laos, Cam- 
bodia, Africa and South America—and chi- 
canery and blackmail in Japan and the Phil- 
ippines. The Peiping regime has also in- 
stigated the ignorant Red Guards to indulge 
in brawling and killing, thus implementing 
the heresy of “negating everything, suspect- 
ing everything, and pulling down everything” 
so as to destroy the 5,000-year-old Chinese 
civilization, The Chinese Communists have 
not hesitated to carry out 18 years of mass 
slaughter and enslavement and have stirred 
up a mighty turmoil by pitting themselves 
against the 700 million people of the main- 
land, They have killed tens of thousands of 
Koreans, Vietnamese, and Americans and 
have openly antagonized the whole world. 
Even the Communist bloc has come to 
despise these Communist renegades whose 
“conscience is as dirty as sewer water“, Mao 
Tse-tung is crazed and fanatical. His regime 
faces collapsė and disintegration from within. 
He cannot escape the doomsday that the free 
world will bring upon his regime from with- 


swiftly vanish, for this is the only way to 
assure world peace and human freedom. An 
old Chinese saying puts it this way: “The 
evil will extinguish itself if the root is per- 
manently removed.” I am sure that with the 
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insuguration of the World Anti-Communist 
League, you will be able to dedicate all your 
efforts to the removal of this evil root. You 
are promoting and creating an epoch of hu- 
man freedom and prosperity wherein the 
“evil will extinguish itself", 

Once again, I should like to express my 
sincere welcome to you upon your arrival 
in the Republic of China. I trust you will 
stay as long as possible, have a look at our 
anti-Communist activities and give us your 
valued counsel on how we can be better. We 
haye shaped our national policy under the 
guidance of San Min Chu I—that is, under 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Three Principles of the 
People—even though we have scored only 
preliminary achievements. However, the har- 
mony, happiness and freedom enjoyed by 
the people on this San Min Chu I bastion of 
freedom—this Taiwan province—afford a 
striking contrast as of white versus black to 
the scene of struggle, chaos, massacre, and 
terrorism prevailing under Peiping’s tyranni- 
cal rule on the mainland. Our cultural ren- 
aissance is based on the natural beneyolence 
of the Chinese people. The “great cultural 
revolution” of the Peiping regime is moti- 
vated by perversion of human nature and by 
hatred for the course that history has taken. 
The contrast is one between humaneness and 
brutishness, between life and death, between 
benevolence and malevolence. Our soaring 
anti-Communist morale and dauntless con- 
fidence in victory deserve your special at- 
tention. Guided by this great spiritual force, 
we shall consummate our sacred mission of 
national recovery and triumph in our strug- 
gle for freedom and against enslavement. 

Finally, on behalf of the Chinese Govern- 
ment and people. I wish this esteemed 
League every success and wish each and 
every one of you the best of health. 


Mendon, Mass., Tercentenary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 9, 1967 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, earlier this 
year it was my good fortune to be able to 
participate in the impressive community 
exercises marking the 300th anniversary 
of the founding of the town of Mendon, 
Mass., in my district. 

On June 24 I was privileged and highly 
honored to deliver the tercentenary ad- 
dress at the anniversary banquet held 
at the Lakeview Ballroom in this lovely 
old New England community. For me this 
was a most inspiring and memorable oc- 
casion and in insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp my remarks, in part, at this 
affairs. 

The material follows: 

REMARKS, IN PART, OF CONGRESSMAN PHILIP J, 
PHILSIN AT THE BANQUET CELEBRATING THE 
300TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE TOWN or 
Mznpon, Mass., JULY 24, 1967 
Mr, Toastmaster, Reverend Clergy, Chair- 

man Clough, Chairman Dudley. outstanding 

members of the General Court, my able and 
distinguished friends, Senator Kelly, Repre- 
sentative Kenney, 
former distinguished Representative, our 
friend, Mrs. Gladys Crocket, distinguished 
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town officials, Committee members our dis- 
friend Mr. Elmer Nelson, honored 
guests, friends, and fellow Americans: 

Iam happy, highly privileged and honored 
to join you tonight in celebrating the 300th 
anniversary of your lovely New England town 
of Mandon, one of the oldest and finest in 
the nation. 

As your Congressman and friend, I proudly 
extend my personal congratulations to the 
officials and people of Mendon upon this dis- 
tinguished occasion, and to wish for you, and 
your wonderful American community, a 
truly glorious future. 

As I have already had occasion to note in 
the Congressional Record, that from earliest 
days, Mendon has been devoted and dedicated 
to profound religious and patriotic loyalty. 

This town was founded by resolute, God- 
fearing people, hardy souls who did not 
know the meaning of the word fear or doubt, 
who were unalterably devoted to their be- 
life in Divine Providence and were deter- 
mined to live under conditions of freedom, 
liberty and peace, 

This town has seen some extrao’ 
changes. Our forefathers lived in a veritable 
wilderness, beset by beasts and savages, hêm- 
med in by unfriendly forces on every side, 
except for a narrow strip along the Coast- 
line. - 

They were governed from across the 
Atlantic Ocean by a mother country, intent 
upon royal domination and management of 
their affairs. 

Economically, the early colonists, settlers 
lived here under primitive conditions. Their 
rock-strewn farms were meager openings in 
the vast expanse of forest, their villages 
separated by intervening woods and wilder- 
ness. 


But from hilltop to hilltop, majestically 
rose their meeting houses, the center of their 
community lives, the habitat of their reli- 
gious spirit and their fierce determfnation to 
establish places of worship in communities 
of law and order and free democratic govern- 
ment. 

But these primitive conditions were not 
destined to be long continued. The powerful 
spiritual strength, and the incredible faith 
and courage, the amazing resourcefulness, 
determination and sacrifices of the early 
pioneers, their persistency and never-say-die 
spirit, in time, triumphed over the forces of 
repression which seemed to surround them. 

I need not recite the rest of this wonder- 
ful story because it is set in golden letters 
in the history books recording the growth of 
ordered, civil liberty, economic growth and 
strength, and the spiritual uplift of this great 
nation. 

Today we may all be proud to note that 
our country is the giant of the North Ameri- 
can Continent, the most powerful, richest 
and most advanced nation in all the world, 
rich almost beyond contemplation, powerful 
in ways that stagger the imagination, rich 
with accumulations of industry and the re- 
turns of commerce and the highest stand- 
ards of living that the world has eyer known. 

Gone are the wild beasts and savages, flee- 
ing before a way of civilization that could 
not be stayed. 

Gone is the military dictatorship, the 
imperialistic control, the harsh trappings 
of tyranny. 

With material progress has come unprece- 
dented progress in the arts, the sciences, 
civilization, religion, spiritual development, 
industrial advancement, and all these have 
thelr proud temples and impact in this beau- 
tiful town of such historic worth and fame, 
and in other towns, villages and cities spread 
from coast to coast, north, south, east and 
west, all over this great nation. 

Truly, a miracle has taken place in the 
astonishing transformation that is every- 
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where to be seen. God has smiled on the 
wilderness and it has become a garden. He 
has blessed our people beyond measure and 
given us the opportunity to live in the great- 
est of all countries the world has ever known. 

In this vast creative work, vigorously 
undertaken and pursued by those who have 
come before us. Mendon has played its part, 
a moving, impressive part for the benefit of 
her people, her deep, Amercian traditions and 
convictions and the high purpose and ideals 
of the early settlers, 

In war and peace, Mendon has had an 
outstanding record of patriotism, devotion 
to the nation, and proud participation in 
the great work of shaping and advancing this 
greatest of all civilizations. 

A frontier town beset by Indian raids, 
many struggles, hazards and setbacks, at 
times far removed from its neighbors, its 
people were never deterred and persisted in 
the struggle for freedom, for law and order, 
for economic advancement and for spiritual 
values. 

Think of it, my friends, three hundred 
years of existence as a community. What a 


glorious record of achievement, support of, 


family and community life and unstinted 
sacrifices for the values in which your people 
and the American people have devoutly 
believed. 

Down through the long, unbroken chan- 
nels of history, you sons and daughters of 
Mendon have held the torch high, you have 
remained at your posts of duty, you have 
given example to the country and the world 
of what it means to live as loyal, industrious 
citizens, upholding each other, advancing 
the Interests of your community, and loyalty 
supporting the principles and safety of your 
country, 

From Bunker Hill to Korea and Vietnam, 
where we now hope and pray there will be 
early peace, Mendon has shown its mettle. It 
has demonstrated its allegiance to the proud 
standards of freedom, to the demands of 
progress in this changing world, in this age 
of terrible, destructive power, fabulous ad- 
vancement and untold poential yet to be 
realized. 

Truly, this is an inspiring record that 
your forbears and you of this generation have 
made. It is a tremendous contribution to this 
nation, enduring testimony of the quality 
of your patriotism and love of country and 
your high resolve to live as free Americans. 

Yet, today, what a paradox it is, rich in 
material rewards as we are, powerful beyond 
measure, that we should face greater prob- 
lems and greater difficulties than ever be- 
fore, because In a very real sense it is true 
that the institutions which the early for- 
bears founded here and elsewhere in our land 
with such valor, intelligence, resolution and 
sacrifice, and which have been defended with 
blood and treasure by so many generations, 
are challenged as never before. 

Today we must draw inspiration from this 
glorious past, even as we recognize that we 
can never turn back the clock, that the na- 
tion and the world must go forward, must gO 
upward to broader, higher goals, must adapt 
to the incredible revolutionary changes that 
are taking place all around us, and the pres- 
sures that are being exerted upon us by those 
who are seeking to destroy our way of life 
and impress upon us the rigors and slavery 
of the collective state. 

To be sure, we must be very thankful, with 
hearts overflowing with everlasting gratitude 
for the blessings of the Creator, for the 
marvelous work of those who have preceded 
us, whose blessed memory we honor with 
such fond recollection and deep gratitude 
tonight. 

It is an axiom that each generation must 
labor, struggle and strive to sustain itself, 
to better its lot, to move forward in chang- 
ing times, and, if it is necessary, to fight for 
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human liberties, for freedom and the right to 
enjoy democratic government, free enter- 
prise, free religious and civil rights and all 
the precious rights and privileges Americans 
enjoy. 

It is for us of this generation to leave 
nothing undone to uphold our gleaming 
heritage of ordered liberty and profound 
faith, so that we can and will overcome and 
conquer every obstacle, threat and danger 
that confronts us along the way. 

Thank God our nation is powerful and 
great, that it is pledged to a peaceful world, 
to peace at home and abroad. Fortunately, 
even as we gather here, some of the shadows 
seem to be lifting and there are some signs of 
hope. 

But we must persist with all our strength, 
power and might to protect and preserve our 
beloved free country, to keep our hearts and 
minds responsive to the national purpose, 
the goals and needs of our people, to live in 
the spirit of those who shaped our free in- 
stitutions with the endowments of under- 
standing, brotherhood and compassion that 
come to us from the spiritual truths and 
moral precepts of those who established our 
way of life. 

In that way, God willing, if we but strive 
to the best of our ability and strength to 
make this nation and this’ world a better 
place in which to live for ourselves and for 
all people, in our time, we will have con- 
tributed something worthy of our glorious 
past, worthy of the present and our own 
best instincts as patriotic defenders and pre- 
servers of the greatest nation on earth, and 
worthy of the future perpetuation of every- 
thing noble and good that our nation stands 
for. 

Our hearts are grateful tonight for the en- 
couragement and sustaining strength which 
Mendon has contributed through 300 years 
of this great crusade for freedom, humanity 
and justice represented by our country. 

I hope and pray, in a most reverent spirit, 
that in the next three hundred years, and in 
all the time to come, Mendon and its loyal 
people will grow and prosper and achieve 
even higher goals under free democratic gov- 
ernment and in the ways of independence, 
liberty and peace, and that all its people will 
continue to live in prosperity and happiness, 
not only in the material sense, but in the 
spiritual graces that have always been a part 
of this splendid American community. 

In this way, and in this spirit, we can best 
be assured of passing safely, with freedom 
and security unimpaired, through the trials 
and tribulations of the present and all the 
years ahead and keep this nation, what it 
was intended to be, and what it must con- 
tinue to be, a safe, free, secure dwelling place 
for the human spirit, a sanctuary for those 
unalterably dedicated to human freedom and 
pledged to human survival progress and 
peace. 

Again with my heartiest congratulations 
and very best wishes for the future, and my 
warm thanks for the high privilege of being 
with you tonight. 


Pfc. Patrick McGuire, USMC, Killed 
in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 9, 1967 


Mr, OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sad duty to report that one of my con- 
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stituents—Pic. Patrick McGuire, USMC, 
of Verplanck, N-Y.—died in Vietnam last 
month. 

I wish to commend the courage of this 
young man and to honor his memory by 
inserting herewith, for inclusion in the 
Recorp, the following article: 

KILLED IN VIETNAM 

Pic. Patrick McGuire, 19, of 112 Broadway, 
Verplanck, was killed Sept. 25 near Danang, 
South Vietnam while on duty with the Sev- 
enth Regiment, First Division of the U.S. 
Marine Corps. Pic. McGuire was the son of 
Bernard McGuire ahd the late Irene Leach 
McGuire. He was born June 27, 1948. Sur- 
vivors include his father, and two brothers, 
Charles of Verplanck and Robert of Dunbar 
Heights, Peekskill. Funeral arrangements are 
incomplete, pending arrival of the body. 


Director of National Security for Veterans 
of Fereign Wars, Retired Brig. Gen. 
James D. Hittle, Puts Vietnam in Proper 
Perspective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OP TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1967 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas, Mr. Speaker, 
my good friend, retired Brig. Gen. Don 
Hittle, director of national security for 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars has 
written an article which has appeared in 
a number of newspapers throughout the 
country, in which he has endeavored to 

Place the proper perspective on our cur- 
rent situation in Vietnam and the im- 
portance of President Johnson's de- 
cision of March 1965. 

I am pleased to be able to insert this 
article in the Recorp, and commend its 
reading to my colleagues. 

Tue CHANGING SCENE: We Must View CUR- 
RENT EVENTS IN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 
(By James D. Hittle, Brig. Gen, USMC 

(Ret.), Director of National Security and 

Foreign Affairs, VF. W.) 

WasHINGTON.—People, as well as nations, 
Seldom take the time to view current hap- 
‘penings in their historical perspective, 

That's probably the biggest single reason 
why there is so much criticism and confu- 
sion over our nation’s stand against Com- 
Munist aggression in Vietnam. 

What so many fall to see are the huge divi- 
dends our Vietnam policy is already paying 
in terms of national security and the cause 
of freedom. 

To realize what ts right about our stand in 
Vietnam, all one has to do is contemplate 
what the situation today would be if we had 
Not met the challenge of Red aggression. 

In the spring ot 1965, the Red tide was on 
the verge of engulfing South Vietnam. Un- 
checked, it would have flooded through all 
Southeast Asia. There was only one thing to 
be done if Vietnam was going to be saved; 
and that was for the United States to enter 
the conflict openly. 

Thus, in March of 1965, President John- 
son made the decision only he could make. 
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From his lonely pinnacle of power, he or- 
dered ashore the Marines of the 7th Fleet. 
Since then U.S. troops and equipment have 
been, in a steady procession, thrown into the 
conflict. 

The U.S. decision to stand firm and not to 
run out on our friends and our word, trig- 
gered a chain reaction. What happened has 
been good for the United States and the 
free world. It has been bad for the Commu- 
nists. 

South Vietnam, the strategic pivot of 
Southeast Asia was saved as it tottered on 
the brink of the Red abyss. 

Hope began to replace despair among the 
South Vietnamese. Slowly, as we threw our 
available power into the struggle against the 
Russian and Red Chinese-backed invaders, 
the military situation began to improve. So, 
too, did the political situation. 

Today, South Vietnam's progress since 
March, 1965, can be measured by the fact 
that the country is on the threshold of 
constitutional government. This, in a land 
torn, terrorized, and ravaged’ by a ruthless 
Aggressor, is a remarkable accomplishment. 

But this isn’t all the beneficial fallout from 
extend far beyond the borders of that coun- 
try. Within a few months after President 
Johnson's decision to take up the Red chal- 
lenge, Ceylon, the strategic island nation of 
the Indian Ocean threw out a Red-leaning 
regime. 

This avoided the strategic catastrophe that 
would have resulted from Ceylon's great na- 
val base of Trincomalee being used as a base 
for Red submarines. Asian sources say that 
our Vietnam stand encouraged the anti- 
Communists in Ceylon. They saw that South- 
east Asia wasn't going to the Reds by default. 

More recently Indonesia, at the last 
minute, was sayed from tumbling into the 
Red orbit. The reason the small group of 
military leaders could strike back at the 
attempted Red takeover was our Vietnam 
policy. They knew that with us holding 
South Vietnam, Indonesia would not be out- 
fianked by communism on the Southeast 
Asian peninsula. 

By losing Indonesia, the Reds also lose the 
long chain of Island stepping stones over 
which Communist aggressors expected to 
march to the northern shores of Australia. 

But this isn't all the beneficial fallout from 
our stand in Vietnam. Thailand is encour- 
aged and is fighting back against Red 
aggression. Malaysia and Singapore are more 
secure, 

The decision to make a fight of it In Viet- 
nam will, for good reason, rank along with 
President Truman’s stand against the Reds 
in Greece and President Eisenhower's deci- 
sion to land U.S. forces in Lebanon as one 
of the great decisions of the postwar period. 

The protesters in the picket lines may be 
angry with President Johnson for fighting 
against Communist aggression in Vietnam. 
But historians will view his decision more 
realistically and, hence, more generously. 


District of Columbia Council Nominees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 
IN THE e 
Tuesday, September 26, 1967 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, the selection 
of Max M. Kampelman, newly chosen 
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Chairman of the District of Columbia 
Council, was lauded in the editorial com- 
ments of station WTOP in Washington, 
September 28 and 29. WTOP said: 


The choice of Max Kampelman to be 
Council Chairman is nothing much less than 
a master stroke. Mr. Kampelman is a man 
ot experience and civic dedication. If he 
can't do a good job, we doubt that anyone 
can. 


Mr. Kampelman's credentials are im- 
pressive. He has wide experience in gov- 
ernment and business at all levels. He 
is the holder of a Ph. D. in political sci- 
ence as well as being a trained lawyer. 
His listing of civic associations and civic 
commitments looks like an article from 
“Who's Who.” He is an author of repute 
on domestic and foreign issues. He is a 
man of proven talent and experience in 
governmental activity. 

He is a Washington resident of long 
standing who is an active civic servant. 
He will bring prestige, honor, and ability 
to a very difficult and complex job. 

In short, what the WTOP editorial 
said about Max Kampelman is indeed 
accurate: His appointment is a “master 
stroke.” 


District or COLUMBIA COUNCIL NOMINEES 


The President has settled at least one 
weighty problem of the new DC government. 
He's fixed the title of the two top men. Wal- 
ter Washington is not the DC commissioner, 
he's the mayor.“ And Thomas Fletcher isn’t 
the deputy commissioner, he's the “deputy 
mayor.” 

Having had that clearly established, Mr. 
Johnson did a good deal more at the well- 
attended swearing-in ceremonies for Wash- 
ington and Fletcher in the White House East 
Room. In a typical Johnsonianism, he seized 
the occasion to spring the announcement of 
his nominees for the nine-member DC City 
Council. 

What the President has come up with is a 
sound and solid group of citizens. The choice 
of Max Kampelman to be Council Chairman 
is nothing much less than a master stroke. 
Mr. Kampelman is a man of experience and 
civic devotion. If he can't do a good job, we 
doubt that anyone can, 

The assistant Council Chairman will be 
the Reverend Walter Fauntroy, who is per- 
haps best known for his association with 
the Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence. We've always found Reverend Fauntroy 
to be a level-headed activist in matters of 
race relations. He, too, looks like a good 
choice. 

The other seven Council members are a 
middle-and-upper-class cross section of the 
Washington community. All the nominees 
have a great deal of education; six are from 
Northwest, two from Southeast and one from 
Northeast. 

The President could have taken any ono of 
several tacks in selecting a Council. He has 
chosen to be safe and sane. We have no fault 
to find with that. The new government needs 
all the ability it can muster; that, and all 
the acceptance, particularly on Capitol Hill. 
Of course, it goes without saying that Mayor 
Washington and all his partners in the Dis- 
trict Bullding will have to work hard and 
fast to establish effective communication 
with all segments of the community they 
represent—including the many thousands 
whose poverty, ignorance and alienation 
constitute the crisis of our city. 
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The Road to Mars 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 9, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, on Saturday, 
October 7, 1967, the New York Times had 
an excellent editorial concerning a very 
important aspect of NASA's budget 
which will once again be before the 
House when the NASA appropriations 
conference report is called up. The point 
at issue is the funding of NASA's addi- 
tional fiscal year 1968 request, which de- 
parts from the originally-planned con- 
tinuing technology studies on the exist- 
ing NERVA I nuclear rocket engine, to 
initiate a flight hardware development 
program of a larger NERVA II engine. 
This would virtually commit us— 
through the need to justify its estimated 
$2 billion cost—to embark on a manned 
mission to Mars involving astronomical 
expenditures. Admittedly, NASA has no 
other projected need for this nuclear en- 
gine. However, fearing that Congress 
would reject a manned Mars mission 
costing hundreds of billions of dollars, 
NASA does not admit to this mission 
plan. It is quite likely that at this time a 
manned Mars mission of such enormous 
cost would be deemed out of the question 
by both the public and Congress if the 
issue were squarely faced. 

The New York Times editorial points 
out that several weeks ago the Soviet 
Union indicated that “no single country 
could be expected to carry out by its own 
means a manned expedition to Mars.” 
The doors to possible scientific coopera- 
tion in interplanetary flights by the two 
major powers are open. Certainly an at- 
tempt should be made to enter them. 

The House Appropriations Committee, 
in view of the financial pressures now 
being applied to the Congress, recom- 
mended that the House defer initiation 
of the costly NASA-proposed NERVA II 
flight hardware program. The House 
voted to uphold this decision. The Sen- 
ate has now restored this item with its 
staggering financial implications. I hope 
that the House will hold fast to the wis- 
dom it previously displayed on this issue 
and maintain its position that NASA be 
limited to the $46.5 million requested in 
its original fiscal year 1968 budget pres- 
entation under the line item of nuclear 
rockets. 


The perceptive New York Times edi- 
torial of October 7, 1967, follows: 
|From the New York Times, Oct. 7, 1967] 

ON THE ROAD TO Mars 

The Senate, ignoring the most obvious of 
all opportunities to cut nonessential spend- 
ing, has not only matched the $4.5 billion 
the House voted for space excursion but 
tacked on nearly $100 million more to start 
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new programs after the first Americans land 
on the moon. 

The certainty that another huge space ap- 
propriation will come out of conference on 
Capitol Hill adds special interest to the fact 
that twice recently the leading space scien- 
tist of the Soviet Union, Prof. Leonid Sedov, 
has publicly stressed the importance of large- 
scale international cooperation for manned 
flights beyond the moon. 

Several weeks ago he told an interviewer 
that no single country could be expected to 
carry out by its own means a manned ex- 
pedition to Mars. Then, more recently, in 


Belgrade he stressed the significance“ of _ 


international cooperation in providing the 
“vast material and creative forces“ needed 
for the “great interplanetary expeditions of 
the future.” These remarks point to a policy 
yery different from that which Moscow has 
consistently exhibited in ignoring the appeals 
of both President Kennedy and President 
Johnson for joint Soviet-American explora- 
tion of space. 

In part, no doubt, this new attitude is 
the result of a reappraisal of the propaganda 
advantages of space feats, and a keener Soviet 
reallzation—as compared with the era of the 
exuberant Khrushchev—of the validity of 
conflicting demands for resources devoted to 
the space race. But the line Professor Sedov 
is taking, also surely indicates an apprecia- 
tion of the colossal costs of trying to send 
men to the planets. These costs would dwarf 
even the great amounts the United States 
and the Soviet Union are spending to try to 
send men to the moon. 

A round trip to the moon need cover only 
about a half million miles and can be ac- 
complished in a week or so. A three-man 
crew is adequate for this journey. But a 
round trip to Mars would require traveling 
hundreds of millions of miles and would take 
substantially more than a year. The capsule 
sent on the latter journey would have to 
carry food, oxygen and other essentials for a 
minimum crew of six to ten, as well as a large 
quantity of fuel to be used for blasting off 
from Mars, which has a much greater grav- 
itational force than the relatively tiny moon. 

When the first man lands on the moon, it 
will be the fruit of an effort costing tens of 
billions of dollars, The bill for duplicating 
that feat on Mars is likely to be measured 
in hundreds of billions of dollars. No wonder 
the Russians—or some Russians—seem to 
have decided that only a combined effort can 
accomplish the latter feat. 

This is a more sensible attitude than that 
of some Congressmen who dream of a United 
States post-Apollo program aimed at reach- 
ing Mars with American resources alone. 
Now that Professor Sedov has opened the 
door, the Administration has an opportunity 
to begin diplomatic explorations to see if the 
Russians really are serious about replacing 
senseless rivalry in space with rational in- 
ternational cooperation, 
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HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 10, 1967 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to haye printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an inter- 
view of Gen. James M. Gavin, by Emmet 

John Hughes, published in Newsweek 
magazine of October 16, 1967. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A GENERAL IN ARMS 
(By Emmet John Hughes) 

(Norz.—Gen. James M. Gavin, a nominal 
Democrat who onve served as President Ken- 
nedy’s ambassador to France, has lately 
crisscrossed the nation om a personal cru- 
sade: to persuade the Republican Party to 
field a peace candidate in 1968. The 60-year- 
old retired soldier himself has appeared to 
some as such a potential nominee. Last. week 
he set forth his views in this detailed in- 
terview.) - 

Q. What Hes at the heart of your anziety? 

A. It is the failure of our national lender- 
ship to attack honestly and seriously the 
problems threatening our national life. And 
at the heart of this failure is the Vietnam 
conflict with all its deadly ramifications. It 
is a cancer that must be gotten out of our 
system. Or to put it im terms of global 
politics: our policy today in Southeast Asia 
is serving Communist interest perfectly. It 
does so in two ways. In the nation, it drains 
our resources—not merely economic, but in- 
tellectual and emotional—so that we are 
neglecting the fierce needs of our own society. 
In the world, it fastens our attention on 
Asia so intensely that all other areas—like 
the Middle East—become more open than 
ever to successful Soviet penetration, 

Q. What are the roots of your dissent from 
our military involvement in Southeast Asia? 

A. They go deep into the past. The posi- 
tion I have held—along with General Ridg- 
way—has always been the same. We have be- 
leved it would be a ghastly blunder to go 
into Southeast Asia massively on the ground. 

I had intensive education in the problem 
in 1956 when I was serving os General Ridg- 
way's assistant in the Pentagon. Two years 
earlier, at the time of Dienbienphu, the cry 
had gone up for our intervention to save the 
French, but this was silenced by Eisenhower. 
In early 1956, however, the threat of deep 
involvement rose again, The grand scheme 
then was for an American expeditionary 
force and s direct assault on North Vietnam. 
This meant landing and taking Haiphong, 
the seizure of the whole Hanoi delta, and on 
to Hanol itself. Both the Navy and the Air 
Force were all for it. The Navy insisted, 
moreover, that its passage into the Tonkin 
Gulf had to be protected by capture of the 
Chinese island of Hainan. And they accepted 
whatever consequences that meant. Mean- 
while, on the political scene, Vice President 
Nixon was talking ominously about the like- 
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mood that American “riflemen” might have 
to move into Vietnam. 

I went out to Vietnam to see for myself. I 
wanted to look at the whole national picture, 
and I spent much time with Diem. I came to 
two conclusions. On the politica] front, the 
nature of Vietnam society worried me; it was 
torn by powerful sects and provincial loyal- 
ties, and I doubted whether anyone soon 
could effectively govern such a country. And 
on the military side, I calculated that any 
invasion of the Hanoi delta would surely re- 
quire an initial force of eight assault divi- 
sions, plus perhaps 35 supporting engineer 
and other-type battalions. 

Back in Washington, however, the plan for 
an American expeditionary force had gone 
right to the very top of the Defense Depart- 
ment, Everyone including Secretary Charles 
E. Wilson was for it—except Ridgway. He 
bypassed everyone—including Charley Wil- 
son—and went direct to Eisenhower with a 
letter setting forth our dissent and fears. It 
worked, And we were spared—until years 
later. 

Q. These many years later, what would 
you do—tomorrow—if you were setting 
American policy? 

A. I would cease the bombing of North 
Vietnam as a necessary first step on the way 
to a political settlement. This bombing is not 
to be confused, of course, with tactical air 
support and strikes at Communist artillery 
positions—which could not reasonably be 
suspended at this time. But I would stop all 
strikes at targets in the north, Beyond this, 
I also agree with the suggestion of Stuart 
Symington that we try a suspension of all 
military activity. He is a former Secretary of 
the Air Force, of course, so it is not easy for 
him to zero in on it as the one service to be 
held back: the Air Force then feels put upon. 
So he has called for a broader restraint. And 
I would go along with that. 

Q. Do you still favor your so-called “en- 
clave” strategy that started 30 much con- 
troversy? ; 

A. The controversy got snarled because I 
never urged as my critica implied, some 
kind of total retreat into enclaves. I simply 
urged, on the basis of lessons learned all the 
way from Sicily to Korea, that we put maxi- 
mum effort into assuring safe port areas, In 
modern war, an average division uses some 
500 tons of supplies per dry, so that port en- 
claves are utterly vital. Today, however, I'm 
not worried about shades of meaning or 
argument about enclaves because—in a po- 
litical sense—they have acquired a new 
meaning. Any process of de-escalation will 
have to work its way through such protected 
areas. And in any political settlement, they 
will be crucial factors for negotiation, 

Q. Do you draw any analogy between the 
Korean conflict in the 1952 election and 
Vietnam in the 1968 election? 


A. No. Some opportunistic candidates 
might try to equate the two, but I see them 
very differently, Essentially, Korea was a local 
conflict: it was manageable. But Vietnam 
is worldwide in its impact, Take the ex- 
ample of the Foreign Minister of one of our 
great allies, who recently groaned to me in 
his office: “I have gotten so bloodied trying 
to support your country in Vietnam.” More- 
over, the state of our nation here at home 
bears no comparison with 1952: it 16 in- 
finitely worse. In 1952, it was possible to 
isolate Korea as a dilemma for an Eisenhower 
to solve. Today, the whole condition of na- 


tional life—not just the Vietnam conflict. 
cries out for a change in leadership. 

Q. How do you define this need for change? 

A. We have to make a choice as a nation. 
We have to choose between the conduct of 
political affairs by opportunism and ex- 
pediency—or by an honest and searching 
analysis of where we are and where we must 
go. As a simple example, I cite the Admin- 
istration’s response to the Detroit riots. 
The response was twofold: the people were 
urged to offer Sunday prayers for urban 
peace, and the police, shortly after, were 
assured of Presidential support in their en- 
forcement of law and order. I contrast this 
to the serious facing of problems by men 
like Lindsay and Rockefeller. We are not 
going to solve anything with just prayers 
and night sticks. 

And we need a national leadership look- 
ing forward not backward. This is not just 
a figure of speech. It is no accident that 
Lyndon Johnson called Diem “the Churchill 
of Southeast Asia” or that he confuses po- 
tical compromise in 1957 with Munich in 
1938. He has the present confused with the 
past—and no time to study the future, 

Q. Why are you going to visit Vietnam at 
the end of this month? 

A. General Westmoreland—and we are good 
friends—wrote me a cordial invitation to 
come and look. I am not going to probe into 
matters like the performance of the M-16 
rifle, but I am anxious to study the per- 
formance of Vietnam society, Here I have 
two main concerns, One is my fear that the 
South Vietnam armed forces are not doing 
their part. And secondly, I am worried about 
the hard Thieu-Ky line against any sort ot 
neutralist regime. If our national policy is 
to seek political compromise and a negoti- 
ated peace—and if Washington means its re- 
peatedly stated willingness to accept a neu- 
tral Vietnam in the future—what is wrong 
with a neutrallst regime in Saigon? Noth- 
ing—to my mind. But are the governments 
of South Vietnam and the United States 
then at hopeless odds on a matter so basic? 

Q. As a friend, adviser and ambassador of 
President Kennedy, do you believe he would 
have acted on a different policy in Vietnam? ~ 

A. Everyone may have his own view on 
this, but I feel certain he would never have 
gone down the present road. He and I talked 
about military affairs from the time in the 
late 1940s when he first ran for the House, 
and he was always alert to the danger of this 
kind of war in Asia. As his ambassador in 
Paris, I took an active role in the settlement 
we worked out for Laos in 1962. This was a 
neutralist settlement, of course, and he hrd 
the courage to press !t—thereby crossing up 
both the CIA and the Pentagon, The troops 
he finally let go to Vietnam were strictly 
trainers, sent to accompany and help Viet- 
nam regiments. On the dsy he died, the sum 
of our commitment was 16,000 such trainers. 
I do not believe for one minute he would 
have gone in with combat troops. 

Q. By what tests do you appraise the Re- 
publican scene and the GOP role in the 1968 
campaign? 

A. I can tell you the kind of candidate I 
would like to see. He should be a man intelli- 
gently aware of the future, not mentally 
mired in the world of fifteen or twenty years 
ago. He should ideally be a special kind of 
prophet: & man with large vision but also 

knowledge. He should have the 
energy and enthusinsm of a John Kennedy. 
And he must be resolved to get at the Viet- 
nam cancer. 
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Who will this man be? It cannot be a 
Reagan—a most attractive man but facing 
firmly toward the past. A Nixon? Can we 
manage no better national dialogue—at such 
a time—than a debate between Nixon and 
Johnson? As a friend of mine on Cape Cod 
views such a prospect: “If we have to endure 
that, we'll widen our canal and declare the 
Cape an independent country.” 

I thought, when I began speaking out this 
summer, that Nelson Rockefeller clearly was 
the best candidate. I still believe this. I 
know he has not publicly voiced any views 
on foreign policy for a long time. When he 
does, I am sure he will face Vietnam in 1968 
with as much courage as he faced Goldwater- 
ism in 1964. 

I have only one passionate concern. Who- 
ever be the Republican candidate, I want 
him to offer our country a true choice, And 
for this, I want to work with all my strength. 


Harold Howe II Talks About His Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LLOYD MEEDS 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 10, 1967 


Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, the Sep- 
tember 1967 issue of the Phi Delta 
Kappan, the journal of Phi Delta 
Kappa, a professional fraternity for men 
in education, contains an article on U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, Harold 
Howe II. 

I believe this article will be of some 
interest to my colleagues since it pro- 
vides a valuable insight of a Federal 
official on his job and the leadership and 
visionary qualities he has brought to the 
U.S, Office of Education. This agency 
now administers 75 programs providing 
support for many critical areas of edu- 
cation in my own State of Washington 
and all across this country. 

As the article points out, Commis- 
sioner Howe had previous responsibility 
with small organizations but he is suc- 
ceeding well with the $4 billion operation 
that is the present U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

What is most valuable about this 
article, is its description of the broad 
range of interests of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in working out a creative part- 
nership with the States and local school 
systems and our colleges and universities 
in uplifting the tone and content of edu- 
cation in this country. 

President John F. Kennedy used to 
say that a rising tide lifts all boats. 

The interests of the Office of Educa- 
tion, says the article, are now quite 
broad for the programs range from con- 
cern with preschool children to post- 
doctoral studies, from medical educa- 
tion in support of some of the more 
significant research developments in how 
to teach people to be doctors to programs 
for teaching English as a second language 
in foreign countries. 

I commend this article to the attention 
of my colleagues: 

The article follows: 

HaroLD Howe II Taxes Asovur His Jos 

Harold Howe II, who received an A.B. from 
Tale in 1940 and an M.A. in history from Co- 
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lumbia in 1947, is the third successive U.S. 
Commissioner of Education without a doo- 
torate in education. This hard-working, pipe- 
smoking administrator declines to admit that 
there is any possible connection between this 
fact and his own stated belief that education 
needs the services of many professionals in 
addition to educators. “After all,“ he said, 
“I didn't select myself to be the Commission- 
er of Education.” 

When asked what he considered the tough- 
est aspect of his job, he said, “Handling all 
of the pressures and problems of different 
interests and different points of view.” He 
has to be tough in this job, for he is con- 
stantly battling for educational programs 
with tough and seasoned politicians, When 
asked if he could mention any single accom- 
plishment that he hoped to be able to look 
back on with pride when he shall have left 
his post, he replied with the air of a man 
who realized that in the political maelstrom 
that swirls about his office, success means 
simply withstanding the pressures and avoid- 
ing being swept out of office or pushed to de- 
part from one’s principles. He said, Just that 
I took care of the demands of the job.” 

Howe recognizes, as others do, that the 
responsibilities of the office will continue to 
increase as the federal involvement in edu- 
cation grows, but he refused to conjecture 
on when, if,ever, the increased importance of 
the office might lead to its separation from 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and its establishment as a separate 
cabinet-rank department. He seems to feel 
that it is futile to predict what might hap- 
pen to the Office in relation to HEW—at 
least on this particular afternoon, when a 
crucial meeting with congressional leaders 
on a major education bill was planned in a 
succession of telephone calls punctuating 
the interview. Howe was not disposed to 
grapple with “iffy” questions; this day he 
was the pragmatic administrator. 

At other times, free from the burden of 
immediate pressures, this Connecticut-born 
schoolman can be as creatively imaginative 
as any free-wheeling professor of education. 

Much of his school experience, as teacher, 
principal, and superintendent, was in select 
schools—-Andover, Newton, Scarsdale. How- 
ever, he knows at first hand the problems of 
poverty and is totally committed to vastly 
improved educational opportunities for the 
underprivileged. As a high school principal 
in Cincinnati, he served as chairman of the 
Mayor's Committee on Juvenile Delinquency. 
For two years prior to his appointment as 
Commissioner, he headed the Learning In- 
stitute of North Carolina, a nonprofit orga- 
nization set up largely to develop innovative 
educational programs for disadvantaged 
children. 

Along the way, Howe's catholic interests 
in education have led to terms as a trustee 
of Yale and Vassar and as vice-chairman of 
the College Entrance Examination Board. He 
was a member of the Commission of the Hu- 
manities of the American Council of Learned 
Societies and belongs to several professional 
education societies. 

He belongs to the new breed of educator 
who leans more towards innovation than to 
tradition, more towards rigor than to per- 
missiveness, more towards the humanities 
than towards educationalism, more towards 
the achievement of broad and lofty goals 
than to the tedious recital of vague educa- 
tional credos and endless absorption in ad- 
ministrative trivia. 

In a Saturday Review article in May, 1965, 
Howe urged “more experimental colleges and 
more colleges engaged in experimental pro- 
grams.” “Colleges need to do more thinking 
and planning about this al and non- 
academic side of student life, for it is an 
element in the education process that has 
much to do with whether students achieve 
any solid belief in themselves and in worth- 
while values.” 
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In another Saturday Review article titled 
“Needed: A Radical Change,” he looked at 
the proposals of Hyman Rickover, James 
Conant, and Lloyd Trump, and found some- 
thing useful in all of them. 

In still another Saturday Review article, 
this one titled “The Care and Feeding of 
Superintendents,” the man who was soon 
to become U.S. Commissioner suggested that 
before we think of adding additional re- 
quirements of credits to be earned in ad- 
ministration courses as criteria for certify- 
ing school superintendents, we should do 
some of the same kind of thinking that has 
led to the nongraded school and advanced 
placement as solutions to problems raised by 
lockstep procedures. 

The job of the Commissioner of Education 
is clearly not the same job it was as recently 
as 10 years ago, when the USOE was essen- 
tially a statistics-gathering agency. The com- 
missionership, once one of the safest and 
quietest spots in official Washington, has be- 
come one of the hottest, partly because it has 
been directly involved with administering 
one of the hottest pieces of legislation, the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. Harold Howe's dedi- 
cation to fearless enforcement of the educa- 
tional compliance guidelines predictably re- 
sulted in opposition to him, sometimes so 
violent as to cause certain senators to refer to 
him as the Commissar of Education. “Tough” 
and “pragmatic” are two of the words most 
frequently used in describing Howe. He is a 
realist who, though he doesn’t seek conflict, 
doesn’t seek to escape it. 

It would be virtually impossible for him 
to avoid conflict in his present office, for that 
Office is located at the crossroads of some of 
the most critical issues facing the nation 
today; the shifting balance of state and fed- 
eral control of the schools, the uneasy sepa- 
ration of religion and education; the use of 
massive federal funds to educate people out 
of poverty. Though the policies are legislated 
by the Congress, the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, charged with the administration of 
these policies, becomes the target for the hos- 
tility they engender. 

It is not easy to discover how this Com- 
missioner feels about the pressures of his 
office. He is reluctant to discuss the possible 
expansion of the authority of the Commis- 
sioner, noting with unassailable logic that 
“It is not a promising line of inquiry to ask 
the Commissioner what his duties should 
be, since the scope of his duties is determined 
by the Congress.” He did concede that he was 
not at all disturbed, and gave the distinct 
impression of being relieved, at the recent 
order which shifted from his shoulders to 
those of HEW Secretary John Gardner au- 
thority for enforcing the civil rights com- 
pliance guidelines. He chuckled a denial that 
this order could reduce the stature of the 
Commissioner. The shift, ordered by a con- 
gressional subcommittee, places in Gardner's 
hands the enforcement authority formerly 
shared by five agency chiefs in HEW. This 
sticky enforcement problem, which engages 
the efforts of 278 HEW workers, has resulted 
in the withholding of $25 million of school 
aid to districts in the South. 

Howe has said that a school superintendent 
should be willing to risk his job rather than 
compromise on school desegregation, and on 
a number of occasions it has appeared that 
he might be forced out of his own job on 
this very issue. 

As he turned from a telephone conversation 
which demanded quick decisions about tac- 
tics to be used in a congressional committee 
meeting an hour later, he resumed the con- 
versation about the role of the Commissioner 
as if there had been no interruption. 

Asked about the ruling (proposed by Con- 
gresswoman Edith Green) making Title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 applicable to the 
entire country, and presumably to de facto 
segregation as well as to de jure, the Com- 
missioner shook his head in dismay that the 
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had received so little debate or ex- 
planation. He admitted he did not know, and 
doubted if anyone knew, exactly what it 
Meant. The law, he said, applies only to 
de jure segregation. 

Howe is not afraid of federal control, Per- 
haps it can be said that he is not afraid of 
any of the dangers that always lurk in 
change, though he is fully aware of the real- 
ities. He balances risks and makes decisions, 
then moves ahead confidently on the chosen 
course, With respect to the dangers inherent 
in federal aid, his position is significantly 
Similar to his position before he replaced 
Francis Keppel in the Commissioner's office. 
At that time—nearly two years ago—he said, 
“Localism in education gives communities 
the right to have both good and bad schools, 
and the right has been liberally exercised in 
both directions, What the federal govern- 
ment is now about—and what the states 
have been about for some years—is to cur- 
tail the right to have bad schools.” 

On the sticky issue of general or categori- 
cal aid, Howe's position is clear. He wants 
both—categorical aid to realize the govern- 
ment's program of fighting poverty with 
schooling and general aid to give the states 
additional resources for programs they desig- 
nate. It is not surprising that categorical aid 
comes first—as it always has—and that gen- 
eral aid is considered as the icing on the 
cake, the extra that will come after the spe- 
cific federal goals have been adequately 
financed. 

Howe opposed the Quie Amendment pro- 
viding for direct payment of ESEA funds to 
the states, calling it a step backward. He 
simply meant that such a step would under- 
cut the government's program of guaran- 
teeing that much of this money is spent for 
the education of the poverty-stricken, whose 
plight can best be alleviated through educa- 
tion, rather than for other projects which 
the states might select. 

Harold Howe doesn’t duck a question, but 
he doesn't stick his neck out unnecessarily 
by talking beyond what is required, When 
asked about plans of the U.S. Office to ad- 
minister the national assessment program, 
he repeated the well-known fact that money 
has been budgeted to provide for an assess- 
ment as ordered by Congress, but that no 
commitment had been made to use the 
Carnegie-financed assessment tests for this 
purpose. When it was suggested that the ab- 
sence of any conspicuous alternative test 
(and the absence of any alternative to the 
U.S. Office, as test administrator) makes it 
seem increasingly likely that USOE will in- 
deed administer assessment, Howe replied 
that the Office might well spend the budg- 
eted money to develop its own measuring 
instrument. 

Howe gives the impression of strength, 
steadfastness, thoughtfulness, and determi- 
Nation. He does not affect a flashy manner or 
attempt to sound colorful or dramatic. In 
this interview the practical, down-to-earth 
administrator came through more clearly 
than the creative, visionary educator. Howe 
is not so much an innovator as a competent 
administrator with a strong disposition to 
make other people's innovations work. Al- 
though his previous responsibility was en- 
tirely with small organizations, he is succeed- 
ing well with this monstrous $4 billion oper- 
ation. 

He looks younger than his 48 years, pos- 
sibly because he stays in fine physical condl- 
tion with daily early morning running. The 
sight of a man running down the street at 
dawn is likely to start dogs barking and 
chasing, but if they choose to follow this 
runner, they are in for a surprise. He turns 
and chases them. 

While Harold Howe is not essentially a 
politician or a public relations man, he does 
possess an appreciation of the importance of 
insuring an accurate public image. Sensing 
the need to contribute to a proper under- 
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standing of the work of the Office of Hu- 
cation, he made these remarks at the end 
of the interview: 

“There is not enough understanding of the 
very broad responsibility of the Office of Edu- 
cation, I think the man on the street who 
knows about it at all (and most men on the 
street never heard of tt), thinks of tt pri- 
marily as the federal government's expression 
of interest in the elementary and secondary 
schools. The interests of the Office of Edu- 
cation are much broader than that, Our pro- 
grams range from concern with preschool 
children to post-doctoral studies. They deal 
with every type of education, from medical 
education in support of some of the more 
significant research developments in how to 
teach people to be doctors to programs for 
teaching English as a second language in 
foreign countries. So that if you look at the 
money we administer, roughly $4 billion a 
year, you find that about a third of this or a 
little more than concerned with the affairs 
of higher education. I don't think people in 
general understand the scope of the Office 
as a higher education enterprise. 

“We're an organization that has grown 80 
rapidly that I think the feelings that exist 
about us tend to stem primarily from the 
newspapers which dramatize the controver- 
sial. You get the impression that the major 
job of the Commissioner of Education has to 
do with the desegregation of schools. This 
is certainly one of his responsibilities, but 
is by no means the major job at all. I would 
hope that any statement about the Office 
of Education growing out of an interview 
with me would somehow present the broad 
spectrum of responsibilities we have and the 
activities we promote rather than the narrow 
view that we are an elementary-secondary 
school organization concerned with the de- 
segregation. of schools, which I think is the 
way the average person sees this job. 

“We operate a national center for educa- 
tional statistics, It is the place in the govern- 
ment where all statistical information about 
education is kept and made available to other 
agencies. We have just started a new Bureau 
of Education of the Handicapped, concerned 
with handicapped persons and their educa- 
tion—both children and adults. Wo have ma- 
jor involvements in the realm of vocational 
education and very significant programs 
there. So this is a rather wide-ranging enter- 
prise with broad responsibilities, and I would 
certainly like to see it presented more in that 
context."—DWR 

(This is the first In a monthly series of 
educator profiles the KArrAN will carry in 
Volume 49.) 


The Military-Industrial Complex 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 10, 1967 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an interest- 
ing article entitled “Military-Industrial 
Complex,” written by Joseph C. Harsch 
and published in the Christian Science 
Monitor of October 4, 1967. ; 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MILITARYT-INDUSTRIAL COMPLEX 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 

Wasuincton.—Sen. Thruston B. Morton 

of Kentucky, former chairman of the Repub- 
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Tican National Committee, says he thinks 
that President Johnson was ‘brainwashed by 
the military-industria] complex“ on the Viet- 
nam war. 

This is a reference to Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower’s valedictory speech. In that speech, 
of January 17, 1961, the General-President 
warned against a new phenomenon in Amer- 
ican political Ufe which had not existed 
earlier. 

He identified it as the “conjunction of an 
immense military establishment and a large 
arms industry.” 

He said the total influence of it . . is 
felt in every city, every statehouse, every 
office of the federal government.” 

UNIQUE RELATIONSHIP 

He sald that “only an alert and knowl- 
edgeable citizen” can so manage this com- 
plex that “security and liberty may prosper 
together.” 

It is a fine point whether “complex” is 
precisely the best word for describing the 
relationship of the American armed forces 
to the war materials industry. But it is be- 
yond doubt that there does exist a relation- 
ship which has become capable of exercising 
enormous influence on the shaping of na- 
tional policy, 

In one sense we are talking about a new 
kind of marketplace in which there is buy- 
ing and selling of one thing only, weapons 
of war. 

It is the largest specialized marketplace 
in the world. 

WAR CONTRACTS 

The volume of trading in this market- 
place is suggested by the current United 
States military budget. In rough terms, the 
original estimates for the current fiscal year 
were $75 billion to which another twenty 
billion of extra Vietnam war costs are to be 
added. Of late, there is the decision to de- 
Ploy a new “thin” antimissile system which 
is estimated at an extra five-to-six billion 
over the next five or so years. The cost of a 
“thick” system is roughly estimated at $30 
billion. 

Not all of the money spent on American 
armed forces goes into weaponry, of course. 
But vast sums do. The amount spent on 
weaponry is itself the biggest single market 
in the world. 

A wholly new feature of this market place 
is that many of the sellers are companies 
which sell to none other than the American 
armed forces. These are not government- 
owned arsenals such as made America's small 
arms and cannon in “the days of our inno- 
cence.” These are private corporations whose 
existence depends exclusively on building 
for war. 

These corporations which depend wholly on 
war contracts would go out of existence in 
g disarmed world, They have a natural stake 
in a large, and expanding, defense establish- 
ment. 

HANDSOME PROFITS 


A commercial investment house, Arthur 
Weisenberger & Co., published an advertise- 
ment in the New York Times of last Feb. 4, 
in which it listed the names of 28 companies 
which would “profit handsomely if a full- 
scale (ABM) program is approved.” Frederic 
W. Collins, in the March 11 issue of the New 


of votes in Congress interested in the welfare 
of these 28 companies. 

Not all of the 84 senators and 172 con- 
gressmen touched by these interests are list- 
able as “hawks.” Often enough the local in- 
fluences bearing on a single vote are in con- 
flict or balance. But the situation is unusual. 

It reaches into the offices of many legis- 
lators and, as President Eisenhower said, 
into “every office in the federal government.” 
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Loxisyille Courier-Journal Applauds Jobn- 
son Administration’s Efforts To Beautify 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. CARL D. PERKINS 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 10, 1967 
Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, as part 


of the Johnson administration's efforts to 
uplift the American spirit, the First Lady 


undertook a Crossroads America” jour- _ 


ney to awaken rural America to the 
exciting need to beautify the country- 
side. 

Her visit to Columbus, Ind., focused 
the Nation’s attention on what can be 
done to change the monotonous face of 
the countryside. This town of 25,000 has 
earned its description as “a museum of 
contemporary architecture“ — as more 
than a score of notable buildings de- 
signed by eminent architects have risen 
in the past 10 years. Her visit there, in 
the words of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, “was a fitting tribute to cultural 
and civic phenomenon.” 

The First Lady's trip to Columbus 
marks this administration's effort to re- 
claim the heritage of American beauty 
lost through our own neglect. We will— 
as we must—regain our forgotten beauty. 

I insert the editorial from the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal describing the First 
Lady's visit in the RECORD: 

Mus. JOHNSON SHOWS THE War To COLUMBUS 

One of the useful things a First Lady of 
the Land can do is to focus attention on 
worthwhile projects through a display of her 
own interest. Eleanor Roosevelt aroused mil- 
lions of Americans to a fuller awareness of 
social problems. Jacqueline Kennedy in- 
fluenced American taste, especially through 
her superb redecoration of the White House. 

Lady Bird Johnson is an increas- 
ingly effective contribution in the flelds of 
conservation and beautification. A typical ex- 
ample is the visit she made this week to 
Columbus, Indiana. She, Vice President 
Humphrey's wife Muriel, and others from 
Washington picked Columbus as an impor- 
tant stop on a cultural swing through the 
Middle West. 


Through his family foundation he has paid 


Visitors naturally gravitate to a town that 
can show such unusual features. Mayor Ken- 
neth Schmied led a party of 60 Louisvillians 
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there on an inspection trip last year. More 
Americans will be drawn to Columbus, now 
that Mrs. Johnson and her companions have 
shown the way. Their visit was a fitting trib- 
ute to a cultural and civic phenomenon. 


Congressman Horton Condemns Captive 
Status of Baltic States and Asks Spe- 
cial Stamp To Commemorate 50th 
Anniversary of Their Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 10, 1967 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
saddest commentaries on the respect ac- 
cording to the United Nations Interna- 
tional Covenants-on Human Rights is 
the plight of the three Baltic States— 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. These 
countries were ruled by the Russian 
czars from the 18th century until shortly 
after the Bolshevik revolution. On 
November 15, 1917, the Soviet Govern- 
ment decreed that all minorities in the 
former czarist empire would be granted 
full self-determination. Following this 
decree, the Baltic States declared their 
independence—Lithuania on December 
11, 1917; Estonia on February 24, 1918; 
and Latvia on November 18, 1918. 

A period of nationalistic development 
and outstanding agricultural and com- 
mercial growth ensued. Literature, art, 
and music indigenous to the respective 
populations flourished. Agrarian reforms 
were widespread, as distribution of 
arable land reached the majority of the 
people. A sophisticated cooperative sys- 
tem of processing and distributing cer- 
tain products was formulated. Interna- 
tional trade was extensive, due to steadily 
rising agricultural and industrial pro- 
auction and the excellent seaports on 
the Baltic Sea. 


The Baltic peoples enjoyed their free- 
dom for only slightly more than two 
decades. The Soviet Union brutally 
occupied their countries and absorbed 
them into its territory on June 16, 1940. 
Thereafter, a tragic and cruel program 
of Russification and communization was 
imposed upon the Baltics. Hundreds of 
thousands of people were seized and 
murdered or deported to slave labor 
camps in Siberia. Art, literature, and 
music were censored. All creative or 
nationalistic people and the mass media 
were forced to adhere strictly to the 
party line. 

Every effort has been made to brain- 
wash the Baltic peoples into the Soviet 
sphere. Unlike the satellite countries, 
they are Soviet constituent republics. 
Hence, they have no political or eco- 
nomic policies of their own. Moscow 
either determines all important direc- 
tives or assigns such decisions to the in- 
creasingly large number of Russians who 
have emigrated to these countries and 
who hold high positions in their gov- 
ernments. It is startling to find that by 
1965, as a result of the resettlement of 
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Balts and the influx of Soviet colonists, 
at least 20 percent of the population of 
the Baltic States was Russian. Further- 
more, this percentage seems to be rising. 

Most Western countries, including the 
United States, do not recognize the forci- 
ble annexation of the Baltic States by the 
Soviet Union. One of our basic foreign 
policy principles is the right of every 
country to self-determination. 

This coming year will mark the 50th 
anniversary of the independence of the 
Baltic States. In honor of the courage 
of these subjugated people and in sup- 
port of their efforts in the struggle 
against repression, I have written to the 
Postmaster General, proposing the is- 
suance of a commemorative stamp in 
1968. I believe that this stamp would 
serve as a reminder that the Baltic peo- 
ple fervently desire to fulfill their goal of 
independence. It would also reaffirm our 
country’s moral interest in and ultimate 
hope for self-determination for the Bal- 
tic States. 


“Who Killed Cock Robin?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 10, 1967 
Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, do you 


remember that old bit of doggerel that 
goes: 


“Who killed Cock Robin?" 
I.“ said the sparrow, 
“With my bow and arrow, 

I killed Cock Robin.” 


And, then: 
“Who saw him die?” 
“I,” said the Fly, 


“With my little eye, 
I saw him die.” 


But the question of the moment—and 
its answer is of more than passing im- 
portance—is: “Who killed the tax in- 
crease bill?” 

Of course, such a question presumes 
the fact that the President's surtax pro- 
posal is really dead—a presumption that 
brings to mind Mark Twain's cable from 
London to the Associated Press, back in 
1897, when he answered reports of his 
sudden demise by advising: 

The reports of my death are greatly 
exaggerated. 


But, Mr. Speaker, we have been given 
rather ample evidence of the fact that 
the tax-increase bill is dead—at least for 
now. 

Whether or not it can somehow be re- 
vived before rigor mortis sets in remains 
to be seen, but I-should imagine that 
there are more than a few around here 
who would be perfectly content to let 
that process run its usually inevitable 
course—who are perfectly content with 
the present situation in that, at the very 
least, it has postponed for them the nec- 
essity to cast what would surely be one 
of the most difficult votes of this, or any 
recent, congressional session. 
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However, I happen to find the present 
. Stalemate an unsatisfactory one from 
several aspects, chief among which is the 
fact that it is only further unsettling an 
already unsettled economy—only fur- 
1 confusing an already confused pub- 

8. 

The President, himself, touched on 
one facet of all this in his homey little 
talk last Friday to Federal Home Loan 
Bank officials and others at the White 
House. According to news reports of that 
talk, he mentioned the fact that interest 
rates have been going up in recent 
months—as indeed they have in the bond 
market since the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee shelved the tax increase bill. And 
this, with the Federal Government ex- 
Pecting to be required to borrow as much 
as $12.2 billion from the public in 1968— 
which would be about $9 billion more 
than during 1967—if, note, the Presi- 
dent gets his tax increase, is something 
to worry about. If the President does not 
get his tax increase, he may have to bor- 
row as much as $20 billion to finance the 
then anticipated deficit. 

So, you see, Mr. Speaker, that the 
current shadow boxing that is going on 
around here—the Alphonse-Gaston“ 
kind of act we have been putting on —is 
contributing to an inflationary psy- 
chology which is already too assertive in 
the business community and elsewhere. 
And we ignore that fact only at our com- 
mon peril. 

Mr. Speaker, under normal conditions 
the Nation could afford the luxury of a 
debate between the President and the 
Congress as to whose responsibility it is 
to act first in the politically unpalatable 
task of making reductions in Federal ex- 
penditures. It may well be that the Con- 
gress has the ultimate responsibility— 
and that is a responsibility I do not wish 
to duck—but in the near crisis situation 
in which we find ourselves, it does seem 
to me that the President has the primary 
responsibiltiy. 

In addition to that, rightly or 
wrongly—and I believe rightly—this 
House has already clearly expressed its 
belief that, rather than alleviating the 
inflationary pressures that are all around 
us, an income tax increase now, unless 
the same is coupled with a near com- 
Parable reduction in Federal spending, 
might merely aggravate those pressures. 

Several times, now, a message to this 
effect has been sent by this body down 
to the White House—but the occupant 
of that mansion continues to ignore that 
message in favor of going on with the 
currently unproductive debate, and one 
would have to go back 20 years to the 
near institutional breakdown between 
President Truman and the 80th Congress 
to find a comparable impasse to the one 
that has now developed here. 

Now, how can this impasse be solved— 
this deadlock broken? 

By the House, virtually on its own since 
the other body seems to be headed in an 
opposite direction, looking over such 
appropriation bills as we have thus far 
considered and seeing what items therein 
contained are susceptible to rescission? 

It seems to me not—though I am sure 
of the sincerity with which the chair- 
man of our Appropriations Committee 
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[Mr. Manon] approaches this difficult 
task he has set for himself—and for us. 


Whatever the true answer, however, a 
new—and, I believe, salutory—dimension. 
has now been added to that on-going de- 
bate by the statement released last week- 
end by the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, the able gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS]. 


Mr. Speaker, I hope every Member of 
this House will obtain copies of Mr. 
Mutts’ statement, and consider carefully 
what he has said. 


I am particularly gratified by his de- 
fense of the actions thus far taken by 
this House in bringing this matter to a 
head. In his words: 

Contrary to the impression that is some- 
times given by intemperate critics of the 
Congress, these actions are not irresponsible, 
bullheaded, or spiteful nor are they maneu- 
vers for partisan advantage. 

They are, on the contrary, an expression 
of the anxiety which many members of Con- 
gress feel—fortified by the uneasiness they 
found in their constituencies over the recent 
Labor Day recess—about the recent sharp 
rise in Federal outlays and the prolifera- 
tion of Federal Government activity. 


And, then, Mr. Mrs makes this 
point—and are you listening, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

We are trying to get this message across: 
We want to pause in this headlong rush 
toward ever bigger Government. 


Mr. Speaker, to our colleague’s con- 
siderable credit, he has put the current 
debate into better focus than it has been 
heretofore. He has turned our attention 
away from expenditure reductions in 
fiscal 1968—important though those may 
be—by pointing out that our emphasis on 
them is only a protest, the point of which 
has evidently been as much missed by 
the White House as it has by many of 
us. And he does this, saying: 

The level of expenditures in fiscal 1968 or 
1969, in itself, is not our greatest concern. 
Our focus, properly, is on controlling the 
growth of Federal claims on the Nation’s 
production capability over the years and 
on making sure that the kinds of things 
the Federal Government does—the nature of 
its claims on the economy—conform with the 
Nation's changing preferences. 


And finally, after referring to the fact 
that— 

This kind of buckpassing (that has been 
going on) makes it all the more difficult to 
come to grips with our real problem. 


Mr. MILLs concludes; 

What is required is a clear-cut acknowledg- 
ment by all of us who participate in Federal 
policy-making that our objective is establish- 
ing firm control over the course of fiscal de- 
velopments, l.e., over the amount and charac- 
ter of Federal spending in the future. For 
this purpose, spending cuts this year are not 
the basic ingredient, welcome as they will be. 
What is essential, rather, is change in spend- 
ing programs. We have to focus sharply on 
what the Government is to do as well as on 
how much it is to spend, 


And, Mr. Speaker, regardless of on 
whose shoulders may have rested the 
primary responsibility for ending that 
impasse I have mentioned, in the form 
in which it was previously understood 
by many, it now seems doubly clear that 
only the President can actually move to 
give the Congress—and the people—the 
kind of reevaluation of all Federal pro- 
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grams both seem to be demanding. And I 
was especially glad to note the rather 
surprisingly objective analysis of this 
fact as made, editorially, by the Wash- 
ington Post yesterday morning and, un- 
der leave to do so, its comments are now 
set forth: 
A New Fiscal. DIMENSION 

Perhaps—after the rhetorical gunsmoke 
settles—the current fiscal encounter between 
Congress and the White House will prove to 
be just another in a long series of skirmishes 
that are resolved by token reductions in Fed- 
eral expenditures. But Chairman Wilbur D. 
Mills of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee opened a new dimension of an old dis- 
logue by insisting that effective expenditure 
control can only be achieved by examining 
and making basic changes in Federal pro- 
grams, not by “the broad ax spending slash 
approach.” Surely that argument should be 
regarded as more than a tactical maneuver 
in an essentially sterile quarrel. 

The real issues in the debate over Federal 
spending are obscured by ideological fog. 
“Liberals” automatically support the growth 
of Federal expenditures, especially those for 
non-military programs, while “conservatives” 
are quick to condemn them. But responses 
that are as predictable as the patellar refiex 
scarcely do justice to otherwise rational men, 
They should instead be concerned with two 
principal issues. How much of the Nation's 
resources should be transferred by taxation 
or borrowing from private consumption to 
public or collective consumption? Here there 
is question of registering the preferences of 
the electorate, an admittedly imperfect proc- 
ess. The second issue, assuming that prefer- 
ences are known, involves the effectiveness 
of public expenditures, Are Federal programs 
assigned their proper priorities, and are spe- 
cific programs achieving their stated goals? 

The question of preferences—how much 
income Americans really want to transfer to 
the public sector—is at the heart of the dis- 
pute between Congress and the President. 
Mr. Mills maintains that the electorate is 
alarmed by the rapid growth of Federal 
spending in recent years and wishes to “curb 
the momentum of expanding Government 
activity.“ The Chairman’s Judgment could 
prove wrong. But no light at all is thrown 
on the issue when the Administration re- 
plies that Federal expenditures are below 16 
per cent of the gross national product. Ex- 
penditures as a percentage of the GNP can 
decline while the absolute rise is very great, 
perhaps far greater than desired. 

Interest groups frustrate efforts to control 
expenditures or assure their effectiveness. 
Once a Federal program is launched, strong, 
if not ineluctable pressures are exerted to 
expand it. That is why Congress is reluctant 
to levy a “tem increase in taxes, When 
funds are available, they tend to be spent, 
thus assuring the permanence of the increase 
in the level of Federal expenditures. 

There are those who argue that no effort 
should be made to control expenditures be- 
cause Congress will only decimate those pro- 
grams designed to alleviate poverty. But even 
if that allegation were supportable the ap- 
propriations suggest that it is not—there 
can be no valid defense of programs that 
fall to reflect the rational priorities of the 
society or that persistently fall to achieve 
their stated goals. Instead of “freezing” the 
more obvious pork barrel projects, a tactic 


on 
might meet Congressional objections by 


who it was that really “killed Cock 
Robin“ —If, in fact, he is dead—I 
imagine the people would like to hear 
next from their President. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 10, 1967 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve all Members of the House will read 
with interest the following editorial 
which appeared in the October 5, 1967, 
edition of the Port Huron Times Herald 
regarding recent action on the so-called 
educational television bill. The editorial 
expresses not only the viewpoint of our 
colleague, the gentleman from Michigan, 
Jm Harvey, but my opinion as well. 
Certainly, as we hear more and more 
proposals of cutting Government spend- 
ing, this is a precise area where such 
action is more than suitable. Let me 
quote the closing paragraph of the edi- 
torial as follows: 

And once again this Administration will 
look aside from urget matters at hand—like 
winning a war—to add more butter to a 
grossly over-fat budget. 


The entire editorial follows: 

Ev-TV Brit Is Nor So URGENT 

Congressman Harvey (R-Mich.) warned 
that Congress may be opening a “Pandora's 
box” in approving federal participation in 
educational broadcasting. 

The reference is apt. 

Pandora let out a whole bunch of unex- 
pected evils when she lifted the lid. Educa- 
tional radio and TV, with the financial back- 
ing of the government, could breed a whole 
new kind of abuses and along with almost 
lidless costs. 


HR-6736, passed last weck by the House. 


would establish a public corporation to pro- 
vide financial assistance for noncommercial 
educational television and radio broadcast- 
ing. The Senate had previously passed a 
similar bill (S-1160). The House then 
amended S-1160 to substitute the provi- 
sions of HR-6736. The amended bill is now 
before a conference committee. 

Supporters of the plan argue that the cor- 
poration is necessary to develop the poten- 
tial of television as a medium of information. 
Representative T. H. Macdonald, chairman 

-of the Communications and Power Subcom- 
mittee, said the bill would provide “dra- 
matic means to move shead to new frontiers 
of educational television and radio.” 

Opponents, with Mr. Harvey one of the 
most outspoken, charged that the measure 
is equivalent to permitting the federal gov- 
ernment to write the textbooks for school. 

Not only could it influence the quality of 
education, it could provide a propaganda 
outlet for the political party in power. 

It would stifie and commercial ventures 
into the educational field and would extend 
federal control over the editorial privileges 
of the airwaves. 

Moreover, the $9 million budgeted for the 
corporation in 1968 could be 10 times that 
the following year, and 10 times again the 
year after that. 

Congressman Harvey asks if this measure 
is so urgent that it can't walt until we are 
in a better position to understand it, and to 
afford it. 

“The Administration is urging a tax in- 
crease and our Nation faces a $29-billion 
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He couldn't be more right. 

The compromise bill has not. yet cleared 
the conference committee. But it probably 
will unless there is enough public outcry 

it. 

If it is passed, the President will sign it 
because it is one of his own programs. 

And once again this Administration will 
look aside from urgent matters at hand— 
like winning a war—to add more butter to a 
groasly over-fat budget. 


Views of the Honorable Tim Lee Carter 
on Our Involvement in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 10, 1967 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, our friend 
and colleague, and my fellow Kentuck- 
fan, Congressman Tim LEE CARTER, was 
interviewed recently concerning his views 
on our involvement in Vietnam. I believe 
the article, which appeared in the Sun- 
day, October 8, Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal, deserves the attention of this entire 
body. The article follows: 

CARTER, FOR PULLOUT, Sars PEOPLE 
Back Hm 


(By Paul Janensch) 


WasuHincton.—The only Republican mem- 
ber of Congress to call for an outright with- 
drawal of U.S. forces from Vietnam is Rep. 
Tim Lee Carter, a 56-year-old physician from 
the hills of Southeastern Kentucky. 

Not surprisingly, Carter's position has been 
overshadowed by the highly publicized state- 
ments of Kentucky’s two Republican sens- 
tors, John Sherman Cooper and Thruston 
B. Morton, both urging an end to the U.S. 
bombing of North Vietnam and a general 
scaling-down of the ground war. 

Traditionally and constitutionally, foreign 
policy is the special preserve of the Senate. 
Furthermore, Cooper and Morton have con- 
siderable influence behind the scenes— 
Cooper and Morton have considerable in- 
fluence within the diplomatic community 
and Morton among the leaders of the GOP. 

All Carter can do is speak out. And this 
he has done forcefully. 


BRING OUR MEN HOME 


“Let us now, while we are yet strong, bring 
our men home, every man jack of them,” the 
Kentucky congressman declared on the House 
floor several weeks ago. “If we must fight, let 
us fight in defense of our homeland and our 
own hemisphere. Our sons’ lives aré too pre- 
cious to lose on foreign soil. If they must die, 
let it be in defense of America.” 

Carter has not spelled out the mechanics 
of wtihdrawal, But he has made it clear that 
a pullout should be accomplished as soon as 
possible. He argues that trying to contain 
communism in a far-off land is an unrealistic 
undertaking which can only bring us closer 
to a third world war. The Vietnam conflict, 
he says, is not worth the price we are paying 
in terms of lives and dollars, 


WARNS OF CUBA 

“why should we attempt to contain 
Cuba, presently 
structors and missiles, lies only 90 miles off 
our shore? Again, how can a nation, even as 


powerful as ours, contain more than 700 mil- 
lion people 11,000 miles away, across the vast 
Pacific?” 


More recently, Carter said on the House 
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floor: “Can you envision the reaction that 
would occur in the United States if Russia 
or China intervened in Mexico or in Central 
or South America? Would the people of the 
United States consider this a warlike act on 
the part of Russia or China and a violation 
of the Monroe Doctrine?“ 

As for the toll in national resources, Carter 
said the $24 billion a year spent In Vietnam 
“could be used to construct 48,000 $500,000 
schools. Slums could be eradicated. Sub- 
urbanization of our cities could be effected. 
And our brave, beloved young men could be 
returned to live as peacefully as placid 
streams by which as youths they once 
sported.” 

GOING AGAINST US 

The drift of the war is going against the 
United States, Carter contends. He recalls 
visiting South Vietnam in November, 1965, 
and inspecting a “pacified” village called 
“Happy Valley.“ When he returned in July, 
1966, “Happy Valley“ was off limits. The 
pacified area had been retaken—ours for only 
as long as snow drops on the river—a mo- 
ment white, then gone forever.” 

Quoting Marine Commandant Gen. Wallace 
Greene and former field commander Lt. Gen. 
Lew Walt, Carter says top military men ex- 
pect the war to last perhaps 8 to 15 years. 
Present U.S. casualty rates are 6,000 dead 
and 30,000 wounded each year, Carter notes. 
“It looks like its going to be an extremely 
expensive war, does it not?” 

Rep. Carter is anything but a “peacenik.” 
A combat medic during World War IT, he was 
decorated for bravery in the Philippines. “I'd 
volunteer again if I thought it would do 
any good,” he told an Interviewer. 

DENOUNCES RABBLE-ROUSERS 


While sympathetic to the anti-war feeling 

among many of the nation’s youth, Carter 
has denounced “traitorous rabble-rousers 
and rioters who blatantly curse the beloved 
land which has nurtured and cared for 
them.” 
- Nor is Carter a congressional “wild man.” 
Politically he calls himself a conservative. 
He supports the Appalachian Development 
Program (which is financing projects in his 
district) but has criticized the Office of 
Economic Opportunity for mismanaging“ 
the war on poverty. 

Personally, Carter is a thoughtful, re- 
served. somewhat shy and extremely cour- 
teous man. When anyone, from the Presi- 
dent to a page, asks him a question, Carter 
ore answers with a Tes, sir” or a No, 

Respected by his colleagues, Carter this 
year was elected president of the GOP's 
“sophomore class” of second-term House 
members. 

OPPOSITION ON RECORD 


Carter's opposition to the war is nothing 
new. He says he was against escalation of the 
conflict back in 1964 when he campaigned 
for his first term in the House. Once escala- 
tion began in earnest in 1965, Carter was 
reluctant to speak out because it would be 
“divisive.” 

In the summer of 1966, pessimistic after 
his second visit to Vietnam, Carter decided to 
speak out on the House floor. He drafted a 
speech and showed it to the House GOP 
leadership. The leaders asked Carter not to 
Geliver it, and he complied with their wishes. 

Then, this past August, he spoke out for 
the first time. “It was something I had to get 
off my chest,” he said. 

The reaction from his colleagues has been 
“very nice, very good,” said Carter, They don’t 
necessarily go along with his plea for prompt 
withdrawal, he said, but there is an in- 
exorably rising wave of congressional unrest 
over the war. 

(Carter and 51 other members of the 
House—including hawks and doves from 
both parties—are supporting s resolution 
calling for a reassessment of the adminis- 
tration’s Vietnam policies.) 
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OTHERS ARE AFRAID 

Carter said other House members privately 
share his desire for a pullout but they don't 
say so publicly “because they are afraid of 
the polls and the press.” 

What about the reaction back home? 
„I'd say at least 90 per cent of my constitu- 
ents agree with me,” said the Tompkinsville 
Republican. “I've never had such a good 
reception to any speech I've given on the 
floor of the House. Even those who do not 
agree with me admit that I'm honest in what 
I say.” 

* member of Southeastern Kentucky's 
most politically powerful family, Carter 
anticipates no trouble over his Vietnam 
views if he runs for reelection next year, as 
expected. The Fifth District, incidentally, has 
never elected 4 Democrat to the House. 

The opposition to the war that Carter 
senses among his constituents ts probably 
& modern manifestation of his district's 
traditional isolationism. While Southeastern 
Kentucky has produced more than its share 
of heroes and suffered more than its share 
of casualties from the Civil War through 
Korea, the areais far from being interven- 
tionist.”” 

For example, Carter's predecessor, Rep. 
Eugene Siler, was the only member of Con- 
gress recorded as opposing the 1964 Gulf of 
Tonkin resolution, which authorized the 
President to counter aggression in Vietnam. 
(Siler was “paired against” the resolution; 
Rep. Adam Clayton Powell voted “absent”; 
no member of Congress actually voted “no” 
on the resolution.) 

However, Carter's “isolationism” —if that's 
what you want to call it—is described as 
highly sophisticated compared with the 
Xenophobia attributed to some congressmen. 

In short, Carter doesn’t see Communists 
behind every bush. 

Carter says that since World War II com- 
Munism has been undergoing a slow but 
steady evolution. He says that eventually 
the United States and the Communist states 
could live together peacefully. 

MARXISM ON EBB? 

This is how Carter put it in his August 
Speech: 

“Russia is no longer a Marxist country. 
Communism evolves as does every form of 
life and government. As the end state of 
radium ls lead, so is the end state of com- 
Munism some form of democracy, 

“Even China is no longer truly Marxist,” 
Carter continued. “This is what the Maoist 
or Red Guard movement is about now—to 
check the natural evolution of communism. 
But neither time nor tide can alter this. 

“If we strengthen our own country and 
leave Russia and China alone, in years to 
come they will realize the benefits and neces- 
sity of peaceful co-existence,” Carter said, 

Pursuing this line of thought in an inter- 
view, Carter added: “Of course we must 
remain strong so we can fight any threat to 
our country. But at the same time, if we can 
live in peace, we can offer a brighter future 
to our young people—and I'm vitally in- 
terested in that because I have a son 13 years 
old.” 


In Praise of Sam Davenport 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 10, 1967 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, recently the House of Repre- 
Sentatives was informed that services 
Performed by its coordinator of informa- 
tion have been discontinued. Therefore, 
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we have now lost our Mr. Information” 
himself, Sam Davenport. 

Although most of us anticipated that 
we would miss Sam's friendly personality 
and his amazing composure, I believe it 
is only now, in the first few days of his 
absence, that we truly appreciate how 
many things he had been doing for us 
so well. I suppose the real test of a per- 
son's usefulness to an organization is 
how much he is missed when absent. 

Someone has said: 

Next best to knowing a fact is knowing 
where to find it. 


That quotation seems to sum up Sam 
Davenport’s unique service. For if he 
could not find a piece of information in 
his own storehouse of knowledge, he 
could always refer us to another source 
where it could be found. 

So, we shall continue to miss you, Sam 
Davenport, but we wish you the very best 
of success in whatever endeavor you at- 
tempt and the happiness which you so 
richly deserve. 


Clifton C. Williams, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 10, 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, for most of us, the death of a 
young man is one of the hardest and 
most tragic of all circumstances. When 
the young man is a leader, a man who 
has excelled in his every endeavor, we 
feel the loss even more deeply when he 
is taken from us. 

On Thursday last week our country. 
lost such a young man in Clifton C. 
“Curtis” Williams, Jr., of Mobile, Ala. 
He was an astronaut in NASA’s manned 
space flight program, and a major in the 
U.S. Marine Corps. 

Curtis Williams exemplified every- 
thing that is meritorious in young Amer- 
ican manhood. As a native of Mobile, 
Ala., he was the kind of man. of whom 
any community would be proud. 

Last week, just 9 days after his 35th 
birthday, Curtis Williams died when his 
airplane crashed to the ground in Flor- 
ida. Yesterday morning he was buried 
with full military honors at Arlington 
National Cemetery and it was my priv- 
Uege to be present at the very impressive 
ceremony. 

Curtis Williams was brought up in Mo- 
bile, and attended the Murphy High 
School. He went on in his education to 
attend Spring Hill College in Mobile and 
then received a bachelor of science de- 
gree in mechanical engineering at Au- 
burn University. 

His career was distinguished as a test 
pilot of both land-based and carrier- 
based aircraft. He accumulated more 
than 2,500 hours of flying time, includ- 
ing more than 2,100 hours in jet aircraft, 

t the time of his death he was one 
of the third group of astronauts selected 
by NASA in October 1963. He was a back- 
up pilot for the Gemini 10 mission, and 
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was an expert in the launch operations 
and crew safety aspects of manned space 
flight. 

In his home town of Mobile, Curtis 
Williams was thought of as the kind of 
hero who serves as a model for younger 
boys and men. His character, his achieve- 
ments, his ability, and his promise, all 
merited that kind of admiration and 
appreciation. 

Our deepest sympathies go out to Mrs. 
Williams, Jane, and to their 9-month-old 
daughter, Catherine Ann, and to Curtis 
Williams’ parents, Mr. and Mrs. Clifton 
C. Williams, of Mobile. 

Their loss is a very personal one. For 
the rest of us, we know that the Nation 
has lost a leader, while at the same time 
we are grateful that men like Curtis Wil- 
liams have seen fit to devote their lives 
for the welfare and the security of our 
country. 


Vietnam Servicemen Enjoy Wisconsin 
Cheese: Letters of Appreciation Pour 
In 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 10, 1967 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, a project 
that was undertaken by the National 
Farmers Organization in Wisconsin to 
show support for our servicemen in Viet- 
nam has been an unqualified success. 

Last fall, the Wisconsin chapter of 
the NFO conducted a fund drive to buy 
cheese for American servicemen in the 
Southeast Asia theater of operations. 

They collected $15,850 which was 
brought to the Ben Klismith farm east 
of Stevens Point in my congressional dis- 
trict by tractor caravans which traveled 
to the farm throughout Wisconsin and 
upper Michigan. 

At the NFO’s request, Mr. Speaker, ar- 
rangements were made by me for the pur- 
chase of this cheese through the Defense 
Department. Under that agreement, Wis- 
consin cheese was purchased from the 
Army Quartermaster Corps and placed 
on tables in service clubs and recreation 
centers throughout Vietnam and that 
area of the world where GI's may travel 
on leave. : 

Accompanying cards were placed on 
the tables indicating that the cheese had 
come from Wisconsin and the NFO. 


Mr. Speaker, this project was appar- 
ently an unqualified success judging 
from the letters that have poured in to 
officials of the National Farmers Orga- 
nization. 


Under unanimous consent, I include a 
representative sample of those letters be 
placed in the Recorp at this point. 

The letters referred to above follow: 

MANILA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 
August 14, 1967. 
Hon. MELVIN Lamp, N 
House of Representattves, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mr, Lamp: I am always proud 

of my home state, Wisconsin, but was espe- 
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cially so today when I was able to serve Wis- 
consin cheese to the R&R boys from Vietnam 
at the USO. I understand you were instru- 
mental in arranging this, It is very well re- 
celved. Perhaps the soldiers and sailors who 
enjoy this cheese will not have time to write 
to thank you so I will thank you for them 
and for myself. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. ESTHER HELMSTETTER. 
Jux 6, 1967. 
Mr. At, MELLEN, 
Route No. 2, 
Weyauwega, Wis. 

Dran Ma. MELLEN: When I recently visited’ 
the Manila USO Club, I was delighted to 
find Wisconsin cheese being served free to 
servicemen in the club refreshment bar. Al- 
though I come from the state of Colorado, 
m a confirmed “checse and crackers” fan 
and especially enjoy Wisconsin cheese. 

The USO staff told me how the club came 
to be serving the cheese, and so I decided to 
write and tell you how very much one 
American serviceman stationed abroad ap- 

ted the cheese provided by the farm- 
ers and businessmen of rural Wisconsin. 
Sincerely yours, 
Ray VELASQUEZ, 
YN1, U.S. Navy. 
Juri 6, 1967. 
Mr. AL MELLEN, 
Route No. 2, 
Weyauwega, Wis. 

Dear Mx, MELLEN: I arrived in Manila 
from Vietnam last week, and it was a nice 
touch of home to find cheese at the Manila 
Uso— compliments of the farmers and busi- 
nessmen of rural W. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
thank you for this kind gesture. 

Best regards, 
DUAN K. SINCLAIR, Jr., 
Captain, USMC, 
UNTrep SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS, INC., 
Manila, Philippines, July 13, 1967. 
Mr. AL MELLEN, 
Route No. 2, Wayauwega, Wis. 

Dran Mr. MELLEN; As you probably know, 
many American servicemen from Vietnam ar- 
rive in Manila every day for rest and recrea- 
tion. The Wisconsin cheese provided for these 
servicemen as well as for the American serv- 
icemen stationed here in the Philippines is a 
welcome taste of home and is deeply appre- 
ciated by them. a 

All servicemen receiving the Wisconsin 
cheese are aware that it is a gift from the 
farmers and businessmen of rural Wisconsin 
and that it was inspired by the National 
Farmers Organization. 

The servicemen enjoy the cheese and many 
of them ask me to express their thanks. 

The Manila USO is truly grateful to you, to 
the NFO, and to the farmers and businessmen 
of rural Wisconsin for making it possible for 
the American servicemen to have Wisconsin 
cheese. 

Our sincere thanks and very best wishes 
to all of you. 

Sincerely. 
NORMAN Hoca, 
Director. 


EMBASSY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, 
Manila, Philippines, August 28, 1967. 
Hon. MELVIN R. LAIRD, 
House of Representatives, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Land: The Wisconsin 
cheese provided to the USO in Manila for 
American servicemen is a welcome touch of 
home and is truly appreciated by them. 
There are, as you know, American servicemen 
stationed here in the Philippines as well as 
others who come here for rest and recreation 
from Viet Nam. 
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The Servicemen receiying the cheese are 
informed that it is a gift from the farmers 
and businessmen of rural Wisconsin and that 
it was inspired by the National Farmers Or- 
ganization. 

As Honorary President of the Manila USO 
Council, I wish to thank you and all con- 
cerned on behalf of the USO. To all of you I 
am also personally very grateful. 

Sincerely, 
WitLtAM McC. BLAIR, JT., 
Ambassador, 


Making the Law Work for the Poor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LLOYD MEEDS 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tucsday, October 10, 1967 


Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, the legal 
services program, funded as a part of 
the war on poverty, is drawing many ac- 
colades from lawyers, mayors, and the 
poor themselves. The legal services pro- 
gram helps the poor to express their 
grievances within the law, not outside of 
it. Mr. Earl Johnson, director of the legal 
services program in the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, addressed a confer- 
ence of legal services officers and partici- 
pants in Honolulu in August. I would like 
to include his remarks in the Recorp at 
this time: 

ADDRESS BY EARL JOHNSON, Jn, Drmecror, 
LEGAL SERVICES PROGRAM, Orricx oy Eco- 
NOMIC OPPORTUNITY, GIVEN AT THE Ana- 
NLADA CONFERENCE ON LEGAL SERVICES, 
Honotvu.y, Hawat, Aucusr 6, 1967 
Seventeen years ago, the “Father of Legal 

Aid” in this country, the late Reginald Heber 

Smith wrote: “Nothing rankles more in the 


“human heart than a brooding sense of in- 


justice. Uiness we can put up with; but 
injustice makes us want to pull things 
down.” As was so often the case during his 
lifetime, Reginald Heber Smith demon- 
strated in these few words a unique grasp 
of the critical importance of justice to the 
stability of our society and the great risk 
Inherent in our tolerance of injustice. We 
are now witnessing in scores of our cities and 
towns the awful cost of ignoring Mr. Smith's 
warning. The accumulated injustice of 
decades has rankled too long in too many 
hearts in too many crowded ghettos. The 
brooding is over and the poor have begun 
to pull things down, Fourteen areas have 
reported full scale riots. Another 25 have also 
experienced major disturbances, Scores of 
people have died. Countless numbers have 
been injured. Property damage is running 
into hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Legal Services Projects have a vital role, 
possibly the most vital role in stemming the 
tide of violence which threatens to engulf 
our society. Our mission is to eliminate the 
“brooding sense of injustice” which char- 
acterizes our slums. 

At certain times and places, legal services 
lawyers already haye been able to convince 
slum dwellers that justice can be for them 
as well as the rich; that the courts are better 
than violence. At these times and places they 
have saved a city from riot, 

In the late spring of this year in the Hough 
area of Cleveland, a Negro man was shot by a 
white policeman, The man died. By 10:30 
p.m. a rumor was that the man 
had raised his hands in the alr before he was 
fatally shot. Tempers were running high. 
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Much less provocation has triggered riots 
before. An area resident called the commu- 
nity investigator from the Hough neighbor- 
hood law office who in turn contacted the 
neighborhood attorney, Lionel Jones. At 
11:00 p.m. Mr. Jones opened the neighbor- 
hood office and he and 50 ghetto residents 
crowded inside to discuss the situation. At 
11:15 the talk of the people was of physical 
retaliation against the white police and the 
white community. A riot seemed imminent. 
But Mr. Jones kept talking. At midnight, the 
beginnings of a lawsuit had been formulated. 
At 1:00 a.m. the residents returned to their 
homes and families—not to the streets. The 
slum community had focused its attention 
on a neighborhood law office in a crisis that 
could have led to violence. Why? Because the 
Cleveland Legal Ald Agency is known to rep- 
resent groups of poor people who have & 
common grievance; because the nelghbor- 
hood law office in Hough is well known and 
trusted: because the Hough area residents 
know that the lawyers in that office are “their 
lawyers’’—their advocates in the fullest sense 
of the word. 

However, in too many instances, violence 
has not been averted. But here again the 
Legal Services Program has a key role, Legal 
Services attorneys have assisted public de- 
fenders at the request of city and state of- 
ficials In processing those who were arrested. 
In Newark, lawyers from the Newark project 
worked night and day for the duration of the 
riot emergency. When their resources were 
overwhelmed, Howard Kestin, the state co- 
ordinator for legal services in New Jersey 
contacted all other projects in the state. 
Legal services lawyers from Jersey City, Pas- 
saic, Trenton and other cities responded to 
the call. Soon over a score of legal services 
attorneys from all over New Jersey were 
busily engaged in representing arrestees. 
Similarly in Detroit, a team of legal services 
lawyers and volunteers from the bar labored 
mightily to provide representation to the 
thousands of persons arrested in that city’s 
riots, And the experience has been repeated 
in almost every city where riots have broken 
out. 

To become inyolved in the campaign to 
stop riots and violence probably is the most 
urgent mission of the Legal Services Program. 
To be effective in carrying out that mission, 
an individual project cannot afford to be 
timid. A “brooding sense of injustice” is not 
overcome by lawyers who fear to raise funda- 
mental legal issues or to accept lawsuits in- 
yolving entrenched Interests because it might 
spark controversy; nor is this “brooding sense 
of injustice” dissipated by lawyers who shy 
away from representing groups who share a 
common injustice; nor is it eliminated by 
lawyers who hide behind a narrow constric- 
tion of the Canons to justify a failure to 
establish communication with the neighbor- 
hood they serve. 

And no conference convened in the sum- 
mer of 1967 to discuss the issues facing the 
legal services field can fail to discuss the role 
of lawyers in preventing and ameliorating 
riots. Some have sald this summer's riots are 
the most serious domestic crisis since the 
Civil War. Time magazine took issue—to 
them the depression of the 1930's ranked as & 
more serious domestic crisis, Significantly, 
however, only the Great Depression was in 
the same league. And, ladies and gentlemen, 
whether we like it or not, whether we want 
the responsibility or not, legal services law- 
yers and the law are the key to this crisis. 
We either make the law and the legal system 
work fairly for poor people—and make them 
believe it does—or our cities will be burned 
down from the fires ignited by a “brooding 
sense of injustice.” 

So, I think we must address ourselves to 
this most urgent issue—the role of legal sery- 
ices in riot prevention and control. Other- 
wise, we simply are not relevant to our time 
and place. I would like to throw out a few 
ideas about programs I think every legal sery- 
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ices project and every legal aid society should 
undertake ... tomorrow, if not yesterday. 
The members of this August assemblage can 
Turnish additional, probably more valuable, 
ideas. We would like to hear them. 

First, Maison should be established with 
community groups, community leaders, so- 
cial service agencies, block clubs, and other 
programs operating the ghetto areas. All pos- 
sible sources of information should be 
tapped, These individuais should be told 
that not only are the legal services attor- 
neys available to help if problems arise, but 
that the lawyers should be contacted if trou- 
ble seems imminent, 

Second, the mayors, the police and other 
government officials should be notified that 
legal services attorneys are available to assist 
if any problems arise cr a potential riot sit- 
uation develops. 

Third, the legal services attorneys in co- 
operation with private practitioners should 
institute a 24-hour alert program similar to 
the one presently in progress in Washington, 
D.C. under the auspices of the neighborhood 
legal services project. Attorneys should be 
Avallable at any time during the day or night 
to help channel grievances away from the 
street into the legal process. These emer- 
gency “riot prevention squads” should know 
the poverty community and its leaders and 
should have ready access to key officials in 
the government and the white establishment 
in general. 

Fourth, legal services projects should re- 
double their community education efforts 
during these critical summer months. The 
legal services offices in each neighborhood 
should become the locations where residents 
can bring their grievances and where peo- 
Ple can learn that the legal system offers 
permanent effective means for problem solu- 
tion. 

And finally, it is clear that we must attack 
root causes, not merely operate an emer- 
gency service which rushes to throw water 
on each incendiary incident. Rioting is law- 
lessness and cannot be tolerated or con- 
doned. No one can dispute that. But we also 
must remember that the maintenance of 
dwellings which violate housing codes, dis- 
criminatory educational practices, uncon- 
sclonable sales contracts, usurious interest 
rates, the arbitrary denial of welfare bene- 
fits and a host of other abuses which are 
common practice in the ghetto also repre- 
sent lawlessness. And lawlessness breeds 
lawlessness. The subtle, sophisticated law- 
lessness of the slum landlord and the greedy 
merchant breeds the violent lawlessness of 
their victims. We must remove this explosive 
powder that has been accumulating in the 
ghettos for decades. We cannot rely merely 
on catching all the sparks. 

This task is not an ensy one. It will not 
be accomplished by Iswyers who nre satis- 
fied to be craftsmen in the law. It can only 
be done by lawyers who are architects of 
the law... men with the vision and talent 
to design and install a fairer legal system 
and a better social order, In times of crisis, 
the legal profession always has produced 
these men of talent and vision. In 1967, the 
Legal Services Program must be made of such 
men or our whole country will suffer. 


Nursing School Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN TEZ HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 10, 1967 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr, Speaker, the prob- 
lems caused by the shortage of nurses 
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are not getting any better. Since the 
passage of the Nurse Training Act of 
1964, good steps have been taken to set 
up methods to provide assistance to all 
types of nursing schools, but the prog- 
ress is still not enough. 

Presently, there are three major types 
of nursing schools, They are those op- 


_erated within a junior college, the bac- 


calaureate degree program, and the 
diploma school which is connected with 
a hospital. The diploma schools now sup- 
ply over 75 percent of the annual crop of 
new nurses, A 

In spite of the role diploma schools 
play in the national supply of nurses, 
they are slowly being choked out. The 
high costs of hospital service join with 
the rising costs of education to make 
these programs prohibitively expensive 
to the average individual. Hospitals al- 
ready attempt to defray these tuition and 
training costs, but they cannot do so 
much longer. 

Today, I am introducing a bill to 
operate under the procedures of the 
Nurse Training Act of 1964, to provide 
additional assistance to the diploma 
schools. The bill will work by giving 
lump-sum assistance to a diploma 
school—the amount ranging from $12,- 
000 to $24,000, depending on the number 
of full-time students enrolled in the 
school. 

Also, an annual grant of $400 per stu- 
dent will be provided. Other assistance 
includes matching funds for library fa- 
cilities within a diploma school, as well 
as for the operation of a State compre- 
hensive planning committee for nursing 
education. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Rooney] is to be complimented for 
the leadership he has taken in this bill. 
This is a problem of national signific- 
ance, as is shown by the number of my 
colleagues who have joined in on the 
bill. Still, I think the problem of nurse 
shortages is particularly acute in my 
State of Texas. We rank 46th in the 
number of registered nurses for the 
population. At this point, I would Hke 
to insert in the Recorp a statement of 
the Texas Hospital Association showing 
the severity of the problem we in Texas 
face, as well as the need for immediate, 
positive steps to increase the flow of 
nurses in the State. 

The statement follows: 


TEXAS HOSPITALS Face A MAJOR PROBLEM 


There is one major problem confronting 
every hospital in Texas: how to overcome the 
shortage of nurses and paramedical person- 
nel, Meeting community health care needs 18 
a mandate carried in trust by every hospital. 

Texas is short 10,500 nurses and 8,000 para- 
medical personnel, In our 563 accredited hos- 
pitals, the patient census totals 57,000. But 
hospitals as well as other health services can- 
not meet their patlent needs because there 
are not enough qualified personnel. 

This critical shortage has forced a number 
of hospitals to close many patient beds, while 
other hospitals have had to delay badly 
needed expansion programs, 

Many events have helped bring about this 
imbalance between supply and demand. Since 
1945 the population in Texas has jumped 
from 6,600,000 to 10,000,000. In the same 


period: 

Hospitals have increased from 395 to 563 to 
accommodate the added population and the 
more frequent use of hospitals by the public. 
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Increased expenditures for public health, 
school health and industrial health have cre- 
ated additional demands for a substantial 
number of nurses. 

Reduction of the work week to 40 hours 
requires 20 percent more nurses to fill the 
same number of positions. 

Other contributing factors haye increased 
the demand and reduced the supply of 
nurses, 

Medical advances will add new demand 
each year for professional health services. It 
has been said that there has been more 
medical progress in the last 20 years than in 
the preceding two centuries, and this medical 
progress is accelerating rapidly. The spin-offs 
from space research, nuclear research, en- 
gineering, chemistry and medical research 
add to the medical field new techniques and 
instruments dally. 

The aging of our population is a major fac- 
tor in increasing demand for health em- 
Pployes. The State Old-Age Assistance Program 
has resulted in more patients being admitted 
for hospital care. And, even greater demands 
for nursing and health care will result from 
the recent congressional action taken on 
medical care for the aged. 

This great state leads the nation in so 
many fields, but we rank 46th in the nation 
in the number of nurses, having only 167 
nurses per 100,000 population, The national 
average is 282 nurses per 100,000, 


Columbus Day Legal Holiday 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 10, 1967 


Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
legislation pending before the House to 
make October 12, Columbus Day, a Fed- 
eral legal holiday. This anniversary 
commemorates the day this free land 
of ours was discovered by the great 
Italian explorer, Christopher Columbus. 

General sentiment exists over all the 
Nation and particularly among the 
Italian-American population that favor- 
able action should be taken in this ses- 
sion upon the pending legislation. I do 
hope that the Congress may consider the 
same at an early date. 

I wish to submit with my remarks reso- 
lutions adopted by the Calumet chapter 
of the American Italian Societies of East 
Chicago, Ind;, Lodge Cesare Battisti, 
No. 27, Italio American National Union 
of East Chicago, Ind., and the Modugno 
Recreational Social Club of Gary, Ind., 
requesting the designation of Columbus 
Day as a national holiday. In addition 
to the above, Mrs. Josephine Gemignani, 
president of the Italian-American Wom- 
en’s Club of Lake County, Ind., and 
Mrs, Angeline Casale, president of 
Principessa Maria di Piemonte Lodge No. 
53 of the Italio Amcrican National Union 
of Gary, Ind., inform me that their orga- 
nizations have unanimously adopted the 
same resolution. 

The resolutions follow: 

RESOLUTION OF CALUMET CHAPTER, ÅMERICAN 
ITALIAN SOCIETIES, East CHICAGO, IND. 
(Submitted by Sam Bushemi, Lake Coun- 

ty Assessor, and past president, Calumet 

Chapter, American-Itallan Socleties.) 
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Whereas, the Calumet Chapter of Amer- 
ican-Itallan Societies is a council of sixteen 
(16) American-Italian clubs in Lake Coun- 
ty, and, 

Whereas, this organization has since its 
inception in 1957 constantly supported leg- 
islation to make Columbus Day a Federal 
Legal Holiday, and 

Whereas, this year there are several bills 
in the National Congress that would make 
Columbus Day a Federal Legal Holiday, and 

Whereas, the House Judiciary Sub-Com- 
mittee No. 4, Congressman Byron G, Rogers 
(Demo.-Colorado), Chairman, has formal- 
ly announced the scheduling of hearings 
on Columbus Day bills on the dates of 
Wednesday and Thursday, October 4 and 5, 
1967 in Washington, D.C., and, 

Whereas, the Board of Directors (which 
includes current and past presidents of the 
local American-Italian Societies) assembled 
in special meeting on Thursday, September 
28, 1967 to consider this question again, 
and 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the 
Calumet Chapter, American-Italian Societies 
hereby recommends to the National Con- 
gress that it pass this year a bill to make 
Columbus Day a Federal Legal Holiday, and 

Be it further resolved, that copies of this 
resolution be sent to: Congressman Byron 


U.S. Senator Vance Hartke; 
Birch Bayh; Congressman Ray J. Madden; 
and President Lyndon B. Johnson. 
Lovis FERRINI, 
President. 
Attested: 
Mrs. ANGELINE ZIMMERMAN, 
Secretary. 


RESOLUTION OF Longe CESARE BATTISTI, No. 


27, ITALO AMERICAN NATIONAL UNTON, EAST 

Cricaco, IND. 

Whereas, the Lodge Cesare Battisti, n.27, 
of the Italo-American National Union, in 
East Chicago, Indiana, is composed of citi- 
zens of Italian extraction residing in Lake 
County, Indiana; and 

Whereas, this organization has always been 
in favor and constantly supported legislation 
to make Oolumbus Day a Federal Legal Holi- 
day, and 

Whereas, this year there are several bills 
in the National Congress that would make 
Columbus Day a Federal Legal Holiday, and 

Whereas, the House Judiclary Sub-Com- 
mittee #4, Congressman Byron G. Rogers 
(Demo-Colorado), Chairman, has formally 
announced the scheduling of hearings on 
Columbus Day bills on the dates of Wednes- 
day and Thursday, October 4th and 5th, 1967, 
in Washington, D.C., and 

Whereas, the officers of the Lodge Cesare 
Battisti n.27, Italo American Nationa] Union, 
assembled in special meeting on Thursday, 
September 28th, 1967, to consider this ques- 
tion again, and 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the 
Lodge Cesare Battisti n.27 of the Italo- 
American National Union hereby recom- 
mends to the National Congress that it pass 
this year a bili to make Columbus Day a 
Federal Legal Holiday, and 

Be it further resolved, that copies of this 
resolution be sent to Congressman Byron G. 
Rogers; Congressman Frank Annunzio; Con- 
gressman Ray J. Madden; U.S. Senator Vance 
Hartke; Senator U.S., Birch Bayh; and Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson. 

Francis J. GeEMIcNANT, 
President. 
Attested: 
Rrcnarp McCor, 
Secretary. 
RESOLUTION OF MODUGNO RECREATIONAL 
Socran CLUB, Gary, IND. 

Whereas, the Modugno Recreational Social 
Club of Gary, Indiana; 

Whereas, this tion has since its 
inception in 1957 constantly supported legis- 
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lation to make Columbus Day a Federal Legal 
Holiday, and 

Whereas, this year there are several bilis 
in the National Congress that would make 
Columbus Day a Federal Legal Holiday, and 

Whereas, the House Judiciary Sub-Com- 
mittee #4, Congressman Byron G. Rogers 
(Demo-Colorado), Chairman, has formally 
announced the scheduling of hearings on 
Columbus Day bills on the dates of Wednes- 
day and Thursday October 4 and 5, 1967 in 
Washington, D.C. and, 

Whereas, the Board of Directors (which 
includes current and past presidents of the 
local American-Italian Societies) assembled 
in special meeting on Thursday, September 
28, 1967 to consider this question again and, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the 
Calumet Chapter, American-Italian Societies 
hereby recommends to the National Congress 
that it pass this a bill to make Columbus Day 
a Legal Holiday, and 

Be it further resolved, that copies of this 
resolution be sent to; Congressman Byron G. 
Rogers; Congressman Frank Annunzio; U.S. 
Senator Vance Hartke; U.S. Senator Birch 
Bayh; Congressman Ray J. Madden; and 
President Lyndon B. Johnson. 

EMILIO J. OTTOMANELLI, 
President. 


Medic Home From Vietnam Says More 
Men, Bombing Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 10, 1967 


Mr. ROUDEBUSEH. Mr. Speaker, a true 
picture of the war in Vietnam emerges 
from reports of American servicemen re- 
turning to their hometowns from the 
Southeast Asia area of conflict. 

Interviews with these men tell us a 
great deal more about the true condi- 
tions and situation than the confusing 
picture presented by Defense Secretary 
McNamara. 

The incredible target restrictions im- 
posed on our Air Force are an estab- 
lished part of the administration's no- 
win policy, and add to the terrible task 
of the nearly 500,000 American men en- 
gaged against the Communists. 

Mr. Max Knight, a feature writer for 
the Richmond, Ind., Palladium-Item, has 
interviewed Sp4c. Richard Mix, of Rich- 
mond, Ind., and Mix's interesting com- 
ments about Vietnam lend additional 
significance to recent disclosures by 
Minority Leader Geratp Ford that the 
Johnson administration is pulling its 
punches despite the commitment of 500,- 
000 American lives. 

Mr. Knight's article follows: 

Mepic HOME From VIETNAM, Sars NEED More 
Men, BOMBING 
(By Max Knight) 

Spec. 4 Richard Mix, 1328 South Fifth St., 
has some firm ideas about the country in 
which he has been serving as a medic the 
past year, South Vietnam. 

They range from the need for more troops 
for both occupational and fighting forces to 
his desire to see all those who favor stopping 
the bombing to sit there on the front line 
for a few days. 

I.“ said Mix, “would especially like for 
those long-haired hippies I see running 
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around to be put In uniform and given duty 
in Vietnam. 

Tu guarantee you one thing,” he contin- 
ued, “few of them would return in the de- 
grading life they now are leading.” 

Mix is a 1965 graduate of Richmond Senior 
High School. 

He is married to the former Cheryl Reid 
and they have one child, Richard Mix II, 
now one year old. 

Mix worked at Reid Memorial Hospital 
as a physio-therapy aide before entering 
service on Jan. 17, 1966. 

He took his basic training at Ft. Knox, 
Ky., and his medical training at Ft. Sam 
Houston, Tex. 

He landed in South Vietnam on Sept. 24, 
1966, but immediately went by conyoy to 
Chu Chi. 25 miles north of Saigon. 

He was assigned to the 25th Medical Bat- 
talion, 25th Infantry Division Headquarters. 

For the first three months he worked in 
the dental clinic but then was assigned as a 
medic, mainly in the camp area but occa- 
sionally on patrol. 

USE TWO MEDICS 


On patrol, there are two medics with each 
group, one near the front, one near the 


gee traps are the worst enemy of the 
patrol soldier,” said Mix. They are every- 
where and there are dozens of different kinds 
used.” 

As an example, he described one 
where a soldier near him stepped on a clay- 


In less than half an hour the soldier was 
dead. 

Mix says the Viet Cong are cowards . >. 
and nasty cowards. They attack from am- 
bush but as soon as a patrol moves in on 
them, they scatter. 

Although a medic is a noncombatant, Mix 
said he carried an M-16 rifle, not only for 
self-protection but also for protection of his 
patients. 

He received a Purple Heart after being hit 
tm the back, arm and leg by a mortar shell. 

Asked what he thinks about our air power 
in Vietnam, Mix said: 

“I certainly wouldn't go without it. We 
need to hit harder instead of letting up. 
And, even limited, the Air Force is doing 
a tremendous job.” 

He said the one thing that does scare him 
fs the killing of tradition taking place in 
South Vietnam. 

“Respect for the elder, once a highly valued 
family tradition, no longer holds true,” said 
Mix. 

“The war has changed this,” he continued, 
“although I am sure it started during the 
French occupation,” 

Mix spent most of his time working at a 
base medical station but remembers one 
night on patrol as the most horrible night 
of his life. ` 

The patrol spent the night in a rice paddy, 
lying in wait for Viet Cong movement on 
an adjoining path. Although leeches dug 
deep within his legs and the night air grew 
cold and damp, none of the patrol dared 
move. 

This, he said, is typical of many night 
patrols for our soldiers in Vietnam. 

LAUGH OFF WOUNDS 


But they learn to live with the elements,” 
said Mix, “and many times I saw a small 
wound laughed off and in minutes the soldier 
was back in action, caring far more for his 
buddies than for himself.” 

He said the Vietnamese people are friendly 
toward American GIs but the biggest trouble 
is, “You never know to whom you are talk- 
ing,” said Mix. 

“The guy who is bumming a stick of gum 
off you in the afternoon may be shooting at 
you that night,” he added. 

He again returned to the subject of con- 
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tinued pressure by some people in the United 
States to stop bombing the enemy. Said 
Mix: 

“If those people back here who advocate 
stopping the bombing had to sit in a fox- 
hole in Vietnam and be constantly shelled 
by mortars without any hope of air protec- 
tion, they would change their mind. 

“I, personally, would like to see all those 
who wish to stop bombing the enemy be 
put in uniform and given the privilege of 
being in the front line when the bombing 
halt is called.” 

Mix will be home a month and is hoping 
to return to Vietnam for the remainder of his 
enlisted tour. 

“We need more men in Vietnam,” sald the 
medic, “and I feel it 1s my duty as an Amer- 
ican to be there.” 


Arms Control Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 10, 1967 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, because 
there is so much controversy over the 
proposed firearms legislation, Iam today 
inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD & 
statement made by a constituent of 
mine, Mr. E, Morrell Allred, which ap- 
peared in the Star Valley Independent, 
of Afton, Wyo., under the date of Oc- 
tober 5. 

I believe Mr. Allred has very closely set 
out the feelings of Wyoming people con- 
cerning the proposed legislation. 

Tue Richt To Own AND BEAR ARMS 

The proposed “Arms Control Legislation” 
received new impetus recently from Presi- 
dent Johnson, It is time that the citizens of 
this country take vigorous action to protect 
their rights, 

The Constitution of the United States of 
America guarantees the citizens the unre- 
stricted right to own and to bear arms. This 
Treedom has long been cherished by the 
people of this land. No one else has it! Are 
we going to throw it away without a protest? 
We need it for our own protection. 

Restrictions on the purchase and owner- 
ship of firearms will not do what its spon- 
sors claim it will do. Disarming the honest 
citizen will not contribute to his 
security. It will seriously impair his right to 
self protection. Criminals do not honor laws. 
They will obtain weapons anyway. Law abid- 
ing citizens will be at their mercy. 

Most of us—who have bothered to give it 
a thought—realize that the legitimate pur- 
pose of government is to protect its citi- 
werns—not to provide for them, As our gov- 
ernment has entered the role of “provider” it 
has failed in its role as “protector.” This is 
not our entire problem, but it strikes at the 
heart of it. 

What do we need, then, if we do not need 
arms legislation? We do need the following: 

1. Punishment of Criminals. Punishment 
acts as a deterrent upon both the criminal 
and the potential criminal. A great contrib- 
uting factor in crime today is the fact that 
criminals need not and do not fear punish- 
ment, In fact, some of the recent interpre- 
tations of law and the Constitution have 
almost reversed the traditional status of 
criminals and law enforcement agencies. 

could do something about this 
disgraceful situation, Congress can and must 
see that we have adequate laws and law en- 
forcement for the protection of the citizens. 
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2. A change of attitude toward Crime and 
Criminals, The idea that crime and criminals 
are natural products of economic inequality 
is a socialistic idea that not only hag no basis 
in fact, but is an insult to the intelligence 
of freedom loving responsible people. 

It must be added, however, that criminals 
can be produced via economic inequality if 
people in high office continually try to in- 
fluence them to desperation rather than to 
productive action by telling them that their 
economic status is the fault of someone else, 
that they are entitled to everything anyone 
else has, whether they earn it or not, that 
the government will see that they have a good 
job whether they put forth effort or not, that 
they are justified in illegal acts if their lot 
is poor, etc. 

Then to add insult to injury it is implied 
that people engaged in law enforcement are 
the real criminals! 

Wil anti-firearm legislation correct the 
damage done by such fallacious indoctrina- 
tion? Certainly not! Any firearm restrictions 
will ultimately lead to the disarming of the 
citizenry of this land and leave them at the 
mercy of the criminal element. 

We should all tell our Congressmen how 
we feel about this. Now! It is getting late. 


Jet Pilot Asks Return to Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM KAZEN, JR. 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 10, 1967 


Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Speaker, so much has 
been said by so many people about the 
war in Vietnam. There is probably no 
other topic which occupies our minds, or 

our concern, more than the 
present conflict. 

It is important, I believe, to ask how 
our servicemen serving in the war-torn 
area feel about the war. They are the 
ones who carry our convictions and con- 
cern for the citizens of Vietnam to the 
final crux. 

A young marine who resides in the city 
of Seguin in my district, has recently 
made the news by extending his tour of 
duty by 6 months. 

This man, 25-year-old Capt. Dennis 
Brandon, has completed some 200 combat 
missions. As one of his reasons for re- 
turning to Vietnam, he has said that he 
feels it is necessary for our country to be 
there. Captain Brandon's views were ably 
presented in the Seguin Gazette, Seguin, 
Tex., on September 28, 1967. 

His comments are noteworthy and I 
commend this article to the attention of 
my colleagues: 

Local Jer PLOT Asks RETURN TO VIETNAM 
(By John Taylor) 

A 25-year-old Marine Corps pilot from 
Seguin who recently completed some 200 
combat missions in Vietnam has just signed 
up for a 6-months extension of this same 
duty there. 

He is Capt. Dennis Brandon, and he is now 
spending his last few days home on a fur- 
lough visiting his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
D. L. Brandon, of 927 E. Ireland St. 

To say that Dennis is quite unusual is a 
considerable understatement. 

For it’s incredible to think that such a 
young man who has hit the stick in combat 
in Vietnam on 200 different flights would 
sign up to do the whole thing again. 
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But Dennis did, and he told us why when 
he yisited us at length here at The Gazette 
office. 

“I'm going back for several reasons,” he 
said. 

First off, I feel it's necessary that our 
country is there, We're committed to doing 
a job and I feel that I’m needed. 

“I'm going back also, because I feel like 
I owe the Navy just a little bit more than 
most people do. The Navy put me through 
school on a 4-year scholarship, and I won't 
forget the obligation I have.” 


YOUTHFUL APPEARANCE 


This is pretty heady stuff from a Seguin 
boy who appears young enough to still be 
in high school instead of being in the middle 
of a savage war, 

But he seems a teenager in appearance 
only. 

The real man that he is, full of confidence 
and pride in country, comes on strong when 
you talk with him. 

We learned this and a lot more about 
Vietnam during our conversation here 
Wednesday. 

Dennis’ first hitch there was from October, 
1966, to May, 1967, the period in which he flew 
those first 200 air strikes to earn Air 
Medals . . . now going on 12. 

And he's due to arrive back at his base at 
Chu Lal. 50 miles south of Da Nang, on or 
about Saturday, October 7. 


PERSONAL VIEW 


His personal feelings about the Vietnam 
conflict provide considerable food for thought 
for those of us who argue that conflict... 
at a safe distance back in the US. 

“As I said, I feel it's necessary that we're 
there, and I feel our presence there has 
helped to stabilize the situation a lot. 

“But I personally don’t feel we'll win this 
war, 50 to speak, because it'll have to be con- 
cluded at the negotiation table. 

“We just can't win an all-out war with 
just what we have there now. Even though 
Vietnam is a small country, the population 
is too great for us to adequately handle and 
win a war at the same time with the few 
troops we have. 

“Militarily we've stabilized a lot of terri- 
tory previously occupied by the Viet Cong. 
But politically, it’s obvious that many ques- 
tions still remain unanswered.” 

More heady stuff from the young Marine 
Captain, 

WHOLESOME HOBBY 

“What do you do in Vietnam in-between 
flights,“ we asked, His answer was unexpected. 

For Dennis’ principal hobby is not going on. 


liberty to Da Nang... “I don't like the 
place”... or going south to Saigon... “I've 
never even been there“ . . or just visiting 


s... “Chu Lai sits off by itself, and isn't near 
any other place to visit except maybe the 
beach.“ 

Dennis’ hobby is reading. 

“T've read almost 100 books since I’ve been 
there,” he reports, adding that “most of the 
guys have turned into readers, and we trade 
books back and forth until we've read just 
about everything that’s available.” 

That nearby beach, by the way, is on the 
South China Sea. Dennis says it resembles 
Padre Island in appearance, and is good for 
swimming and fishing. “But we don't do 
much of either,” he continued. 

Dennis flies the F-48 Phantom jet, which 
is a fighter bomber capable of carrying 12 
250-pound or 500-pound bombs. 

Many of his filghts have been in support 
of ground operations in South Vietnam. But 
he has also flown a number of missions above 
the Demilitarized Zone separating South and 
North Vietnam. 


RAINY SEASON NEAR 
Concerning operations around the DMZ, 
Dennis said: 


“The monsoon season is just about here, 
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and we're going to have trouble getting our 
air strikes in after that. 

"There's always a cloud cover around the 
DMZ, anyway, of some 500 to 1000 feet, and 
the rainy season will only make it worse.” 

He said also that the jungle was very thick 
just above the DMZ in North Vietnam terri- 
tory, but vegetation was more sparse south 
of the DMZ. 

There are some 15 to 18 aircraft in his Ma- 
rine squadron, and Dennis explained that 
flight operations were a little different from 
the way they once were. 

At one time, airmen fiew and cared for one 
aircraft. 

But now by being on 24-hour duty, pilots 
fly whatever aircraft is ready and standing 
by when they're given a directive. 


MORE FLYING 


Dennis says he likes to fly, and that one 
way of looking at his service in Vietnam 
was that he was getting a lot more flying 
there than he would be getting if he were 
stationed some other place. 

Re-enlistments and extensions are not so 
rare in the enlisted ranks, but not many offi- 
cers ask for that second tour like Dennis has. 
That's because most of the officers are mar- 
ried, and a year away from home and familles 
is enough for them, Dennis explained. 

Dennis is still single, by the way, and not 
even a best girl is in sight. 

“I'll have plenty of time for such things as 
that sometime in the future. It'u all have 
to wait until I can spend more than just a 
few months in one spot.” 

Dennis is a 1960 graduate of Seguin High 
School and a 1964 graduate of Texas Uni- 
versity. He was commissioned a Second Lieu- 
tenant in 1964, and received his second com- 
mission after that to Captain in March, 1967. 

He will be leaving Seguin on Saturday 
enroute to San Francisco where he'll imme- 
diately depart for the Orient. 

“But this is my last extension,” he said, 
concluding: 

“If this thing isn’t over in six months, 
then I'm coming back home.” 


President Johnson’s Leadership in Inter- 
national Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 10, 1967 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, the world 
has learned that there can be no eco- 
nomic and social progress without de- 
veloping sound educational systems. Yet, 
two-thirds of mankind is struggling to 
- cope with widespread illiteracy, ignor- 
ance, and superstition, ancient enemies 
that hold a people in bondage. 

If we are truly to attain’a peaceful and 
productive community of nations in our 
time, new ways and new efforts must be 
initiated to use modern technology to 
advance education and make its benefits 
available across the globe. 

Under President Johnson’s leadership, 
the United States is making a major 
commitment to education and health, 
not only in our own land, but in sharing 
its benefits with others in the world. 

In an address to the Conference on 
World Education, at Williamsburg, Va., 
President Johnson once again declared 
our Nation's willingness to be a helpful 
partner in international education. 
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The President suggested greater use of 
microfilm in the distribution of educa- 
tional materials around the world; accel- 
eration of basic education through edu- 
cational television; and more imagina- 
tive use of the satellite television commu- 
nications system to make available to all 
universities the world's great scholars 
and teachers. 

The President also suggested calling 
on the United Nations to help set goals 
and planning for progress in interna- 
tional education—perhaps creating an 
International Education Year. 

But, as the President noted, the cru- 
cial question in international cooperation 
in education is: 

How can we persuade the governments of 
131 nations to make it their primary objec- 
tive to give every child as much education 
as he wants and needs and can absorb? 


America stands ready to do its share. 
I insert in the Recor the text of Pres- 
ident Johnson’s address to the World 
Education Conference: 
TEXT OF THE REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT 
THE CONFERENCE ON WORLD EDUCATION, 
WILLIAMSBURG, VA. ` 


In this town nearly two centuries ago, a 
revolution began which swept around the 
world. And here Thomas Jefferson submitted 
to the Virginia legislature a “plan for the 
diffusion of knowledge.” 

The men who founded this country were 
passionate believers in the revolutionary 
power of ideas. 

They knew that when a people commit 
themselves to learning, a revolution begins 
which will never stop. 

Now, once again, the winds of change are 
blowing. And once again, we gather to con- 
sider plans for spreading knowledge. 

I am no historian. Certainly I am not a 
prophet. 

But for a good many years I have been an 
observer and a participant in the world’s af- 
fairs. I have watched man at work: seen his 
creative power—and his awesome talent for 
destruction. 

In this Century, man has spent literally 
trillions of dollars on the machinery of death 
and war. The cost of World War II alone has 
been estimated at one trillion, 154 billion 
dollars not including property damage. 

In those years, nearly 100 million people 
have died in the maiming and disease and 
starvation which come with war. 

We have fought ourselves like ani- 
mals. And that is an insult to the animals 
who live together in more harmony than 
men. 

Other facts trouble me. 

Today in the world, four adults in ten 
cannot read and write. 

There are whole regions of the world where 
eight in ten people are illiterate. 

Even now, most people end their lives 
unable to write “cat” or “dog.” 

These are shocking facts in the Twentieth 
Century, the richest age of history. 

They are the facts which cry out “Shame 
on this world! Shame on its leaders!” 

A sarcastic writer once gave this definition 
of History: “the account, mostly false, of 
events, mostly unimportant, which were 
brought about by rulers, mostly knaves.” 

„Naturally, I do not agree with him. 

If future historians should seek a name 
for this period in America, I hope they will 
call it the age of education. 

If our children’s children want to meas- 
ure what we tried to achieve, I hope they 
will remember one thing: 

The American government in only three 
years multiplied its commitment to educa- 
tion and health four times over. Congress 
passed more laws and committed more funds 
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to education and health in three years than 
in all our previous history. > 

But when it comes to education, every na- 
tion—including this one—is still a develop- 
ing country. 

We have much to learn from others. And 
we firmly believe that the knowledge of our 
citizens is one treasure which grows only 
when it is shared. We must find ways to ex- 
tend the treasure to lands where learning 
is still a luxury for the few. 

One lesson of our experience is economic 
and social development is clear: Education 
is the greatest bottle neck. Development 
means that men and women can put to use in 
their own societies in their own lives, in 
their own time, what modern science and 
technology can provide to help them. That 
requires education. 

At the level of basic education the truth 
of the matter is that we may be falling be- 
hind. It takes so long to train a teacher and 
it is so relatively_easy to produce a student 
that we are not even holding our own in 
basic literacy. 

At higher levels of education we are making 
progress but we have not even begun to ex- 
ploit fully the possibilities provided by mod- 
ern technology. There is no reason why mod- 
ern technology cannot for example, permit 
the best professor in the world to teach stu- 
dents all over the world in a field where the 
vocabulary and concepts and standards are 
uniform; and this is true of many fields of 
science, natural and social. 

Moreover, our capacity to produce micro- 
film and distribute information should make 
it possible for a young scholar or researcher 
at any place in the world to have the same 
basic library facilities that are available in 
the British Museum, Library of Congress, or 
at one of the great university libraries. 

Therefore, I place before you this after- 
noon these three challenges: First, how can 
we use what we already know about educa- 
tional television to accelerate the pace of 
basic education for our children? How can 
we use modern technology to economize on 
that most essential and most needed educa- 
tional resource: the good teacher? How can 
we make the good teacher available to the 
maximum number of students through tele- 
vision? 

Second, how can we make the best scholars 
and teachers in the world available to all 
universities—wherever they may be—through 
satellite communications? 

how can we use the latest methods 
of microfilming and communication to pro- 
vide to those doing scholarship and research 
everywhere the best library facilities that 
there are anywhere? 

All of us need more facts. I was impressed 
by the statement in your Conference docu- 
ment which said: “If the world’s financial 
systems were forced to function with no 
better facts ... than those which educa- 
tional systems live by, a financial panic 
Na swiftly seize all the capitals of the 
world.” 

That is why we called this Conference. It 
giyes me great satisfaction to know that you 
are charting an education strategy for the 
future. 

If I may suggest an idea, you might con- 
sider calling on the United Nations to set 
a target time for reviewing our goals and 
planning new progress: an International 
Education Year. 

Don't limit your efforts. Here, and when 
you leave this place, tackle the really tough 
questions: 

How can we persuade the governments of 
131 nations to make it their primary objec- 
tive to give every child as much education 
as he wants and needs and can absorb? 


How can we get the world's leaders to con- 
vert man’s tragic will to destroy into a deter- 
mination to build? 

— 85 can we shape a world in which men 
employ their minds in projects of peace— 
instead of sacrificing their bodies on the field 
of battle? 
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Can we train a young man’s eyes to absorb 
learning—as eagerly as we train his finger 
to pull a trigger? 

No gathering anywhere has a subject more 
urgent than yours. 

You are dealing with the real dynamite 
of our times. 

The men of Jefferson's day associate this 
place with liberty—and learning. Tonight in 
Williamsburg, we have the same concern. I 
hope our commitment will be as great as 
theirs—and our achievements as worthy of 
remembering. 

Thank you. 


Economic Expansion Enters 80th Month— 
Matches Old Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 10, 1967 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the Wall 
Street Journal of October 10, 1967, car- 
Tied a front-page article about our pro- 
ductive domestic economy. The present 
boom will set an all-time record for 
length in November with 81 months of 
continuing expansion. The article is im- 
Pressive and thorough and puts many as- 
pects of current economic activity in 
perspective. 

I include it with my remarks in the 
Appendix of the RECORD; 

Prorite oF 4 Boom: ECONOMIC EXPANSION 
ENTERS 80TH MONTH, Matcues OLD REC- 
ORD—GNP Soars 49 PERCENT SINCE 1961— 
PROFITS, PERSONAL INCOME RISE EVEN MORE 
SHARPLY—PROBLEMS: HOUSING AND GOLD 

(By Alfred L. Malabre, Jr.) 

If the current business expansion con- 
tinues through next month, 1t will enter the 
Tecord books as the longest boom in Ameri- 
can history. 

Even the more pessimistic forecasters are 
convinced that the expansion will indeed set 
& record. The longest expansion until now 
has been the 80-month business boom that 
Went on during most of World War II, ending 
in February 1945. The current expansion, 
which began in February 1961, is now enter- 
ing its 80th month. Altogether, there have 
been 26 previous U.S. business expansions, 
according to records kept back to 1854 by the 
nonprofit National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. The average length: A mere 30 
months. 

The full dimensions of the current expan- 
sion can be gauged by reviewing some of the 
changes that have taken place in the U.S. 
economy since 1961. The magnitude of these 
changes is impressive, as the following re- 
view shows. 

Gross national product: At more than 
$775 billion annually, the nation’s output 
of goods and services has risen some $255 bil- 
lion since 1961. The gain alone dwarfs the 
annual GNP of such major nations as the 
United Kingdom, West Germany and France. 
The table below translates America's multi- 
billion-dollar economic growth into percent- 
age terms and also shows how rapidly the 
Major components of the GNP total have 
risen during the great boom. 


{In percent] 
Gross national product__......---_...- 


Consumer spending 46 
Government spending 63 
Business spending 47 


Within the fast-expanding governmental 
category, the sharpest rise since 1961 has 
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occurred in Federal nonmilitary expendi- 
tures, which have soared 77% in the period. 
Federal outlays for defense have climbed 
52%, and overall Federal expenditures are 
up 56% since 1961, Spending by state and 
local governments has risen 70%—much 
faster than total Federal outlays. 

Inflation, of. course, accounts for part of 
the GNP rise since 1961. If “growth” stem- 
ming simply from higher prices is discounted, 
the real“ GNP increase since 1961 works out 
to 34%, rather than 49%. 

The consumer-spending category is by far 
the largest of the various GNP components. 
This spending breaks down three ways—for 
durable goods such as appliances and autos, 
for nondurables such as food and clothing 
and for services such as medical care and 
rent. The table below shows how the three 
subcategories have fared since 1961. 


Gain since 

[In percent] 1961 
DUES: o ( phen a 64 
Nondurable goods 5 39 
((( a 48 


Although spending for durables has risen 
fastest, the consumer still spends a good deal 
less for such products than for nondurables 
or services. Currently, consumers devote 
about 44% of their budgets to nondurables, 
41% to services and only 15% to durable 
goods. Overall, the statistical breakdown for 
consumer spending indicates that the econ- 
omy has not become as “service oriented” as 
is often suggested. In 1961, consumers spent 
about 40% of their budgets on services. 

The 47% rise in business spending, of 
course, has brought a big increase in the 
capacity of the country's factories. U.S. plant 
capacity has grown by about a third since 
1961. This admittedly is less than the dollar 
rise in business spending, but the capacity 
rise is based on physical volume of goods and 
therefore isn’t inflated“ by rising prices. 

As a result of the 33% capacity increase, 
U.S. manufacturers are able to produce a far 
greater volume of goods now than in 1961 
without putting undue strain on their. pro- 
duction facilities. 

At present, US. factories are using about 
85% of their capacity, on average, well below 
the 90%-plus operating rates at which severe 
Strains traditionally begin to show up. At 
operating rates above 90%, overtime costs 
rise sharply, and many producers are forced 
to use inefficient facilities that would other- 
wise stand idle or be scrapped. 

Personal income: The rapidly rising earn- 
ings of most Americans have supplied much 
of the fuel for the economy's long climb since 
1961. The personal income of Americans now 
exceeds $631 billion annually, some $215 bil- 
lion more than the 1961 income total. The 
rise reflects a variety of factors, not just the 
steadily climbing and salaries of all 
sorts of workers. The table below Usts the 
key income sources of Americans and shows 


vow rapidly each category has risen since 


Gain since 
[In percent] 1961 

Total personal income 51 
Wages and salaries lk 53 
Fringe benents 2 86 
Dividends — „„ 71 
Interest ncome b 45„ 87 
Income from rent 26 
As in the case of service noted 


above, the income record since 1961 holds 
some surprises. Landlords’ income from rent 
bas risen only half as fast as overall income, 
a fact that should surprise many tenants. 
And income from interest and dividends on 
investments has climbed much faster than 
income from wage and salary payments, a 
fact that may give some second thoughts 
to people who worry that labor is 

far more than its share of the income pie; 
fringe benefits paid to workers, however, 
have risen much faster than wages and 
salaries. 
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At present, -dividend and interest pay- 
ments make up about 11% of total personal 
income. This compares with only 9% in 1961. 
Wage and salary payments make up 67% of 
the total, about equal to 1961. 

The overall rise in consumer income is 
considerable even if rising prices and an 
increasing population are taken into ac- 
count, After-tax per-capita income in the 
second quarter reached a record annual rate 
of $2,388 in terms of 1958 dollars. This was 
25%. higher than the comparable 1961 per- 
capita figure. In the view of many econo- 
mists, this income measurement comes as 
close as anything to a “standard-of-living” 
index for the U.S. 

Accompanying the big rise In consumer 
income has been a big rise In consumer say- 
ings. These savings have recently been run- 
ning at an annual rate of about $36 billion, 
up 70% from the 1961 level (a sharper rise 
than the 65% increase in consumer credit 
outstanding over the same period). Time 
deposits in commercial banks have attracted 
the largest share of these savings. 

The rise in consumer income reflects a 
massive improvement in the U.S. employ- 
ment picture during the economic expan- 
sion. Many more jobs exist, workers toil 
longer hours and pay levels are considerably 
higher. 

Today, there are more than 76 million 
civilian jobs in the U.S., up from less than 
66 million in 1961, The increase exceeds the 
population of New York, the nation’s largest 
city. The rise in jobs not only has opened 
up work for the country's increasing popula- 
tion—there are 15 million more Americans 
now than in 1961—but has given work to 
millions who couldn't get jobs early in the 
decade. Unemployment in the nation is below 
the 3 million mark; in 1961, it was close to 
5 million. 

Employees generally work a longer week 
now than in 1961, In manufacturing, the 
average workweek of nearly 41 hours is al- 
most a full hour longer than the 1961 work- 
week. In the construction trade, the average 
workweek has recently exceeded 38 hours, up 
from less than 37 in 1961. An exception: 
Retailing, where the average has dropped 
from more than 88 hours in 1961 to less than 
36 recently. Factors in the retailing trend, 
say analysts, include the increasing use of 
part-time employes and self-service in stores. 

Most employes, moreover, are receiving 
much more pay per hour. The average 
hourly pay level in manufacturing is about 
$2.80, up from $2.32 in 1961. In construction, 
the average is nearly $4.10 an hour, some 
90 cents higher than in 1961. In retailing, 
the average pay level is about $2, up from 
$1.68 at the start of the expansion. 

Corporate profits: The climb of corporate 
profits during the long boom has been even 
more spectacular than the rise of consum- 
er income, The before-tax of US. 
companies currently total nearly $80 billion 
a year, up from $50 billion in 1961. Within 
the broad corporate category, however, there 
has been considerable variation between dif- 
ferent types of industries. The table below 
shows the overall profits rise, plus the gains 
for particular groups. 


Gain 

since 

[In percent] 1961 

Total corporate profits_.........-..[... 57 
Durable-goods makers 85 
Nondurable-goods makers 49 
Transport and utilities — | 
Finance and miscellaneous H 


In 1961, the profits of durable-goods 
makers totaled some $500 million less than 
those of nondurable-goods producers. Cur- 
rently, however, durables firms are earning 
some $3.3 billion a year more than nondur- 
ables companies. The big boom in auto-buy- 
ing in recent years is a major factor in the 
profit rise for durables. It should be noted, 
however, that the durables group tradition- 
ally fares extra well In expansion periods and 
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extra badly in recessions, The other cate- 
gories listed above generally react less dra- 
matically to changes in the overall course 
of business. 

A footnote to the profits story: Since 1961, 
the after-tax earnings of corporations have 
climbed 71%, a considerably faster rise than 
the 57% gain in before-tax income. This, of 
course, reflects the 1964 income tax cut. 

To be sure, the economic record of the 
U.S. since 1961 is not without blemishes. 

LAGGING HOME STARTS 

New-home starts last year totaled less than 
1.2 million units, actually down from the 
1961 level of 1.3 million units and far below 
the 1963 level of 1.6 million, In recent weeks, 
housing has shown some signs of a pickup, 
but the industry's record still stands in bleak 
contrast to the general economic boom since 
1961. 

In part, the housing industry's trouble re- 
flects overbuilding at least of middle and 
upper-income housing in the earlier post- 
World War II years. The mortgage funds for 
home building have been relatively scarce at 
times during the boom. Ironically, if other 
segments of the economy hadn’t been so 
strong in recent years, there doubtless would 
have been more money available for home 
building, and the industry almost certainly 
would have fared better. 

The U.S. gold supply also has declined dur- 
ing the long expansion. The Government's 
coffers now hold some $13 billion of gold, 
down from more than 617 billion at the be- 
ginning of the expansion. 

Technically, this drop has occurred because 
the U.S. has been spending more dollars 
abroad than it has been taking in from 
foreigners. Forelgn governments, in turn, 
have been buying U.S. gold with many of 
these dollars at the Treasury’s offering price 
of $35 per ounce, a price that many foreign 
Officials apparently feel is a bargain. 

But the deeper cause of the gold drain in- 
volves the growth rate of the U.S. economy. 
If the economy hadn't grown so fast in re- 
cent years, there probably would have been 
less price inflation, and the U.S. trade sur- 
plus—the excess of exports over im 
would no doubt have held up better, thereby 
curbing the outflow of dollars and gold. The 
U.S. trade surplus actually has declined about 
5% since 1961. Without a trade surplus to 
bring some dollars into the country, the flow 
of U.S. funds abroad to support foreign-aid 
projects, troops overseas and other foreign 
programs would reach intolerable propor- 
tions, most economists believe. 

Perhaps the most lamentable blemish in 
the boom is the high unemployment rate 
for teenage Negroes—25% in 1961 and 25% 
in boomtime 1967. Another dismal statistic: 
Some 7.8 million Americans are on rellef at 
present, about 600,000 more than in 1961. 


The War on Poverty: Eastern Airlines 
Joins the Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


, OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 10, 1967 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, it has be- 
come increasingly evident that the Pres- 
ident’s war on poverty will not be won 
without the support, cooperation, and 
participation of other sectors of the 
economy besides the Federal Govern- 
ment. It is, therefore, encouraging to 
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note the success of the program insti- 
tuted by Eastern Airlines this past sum- 
mer in Miami, New York, and Washing- 
ton. = 

Eastern's program gave employment 
to underprivileged high school-aged 
youngsters for periods ranging from 4 to 
8 weeks. These youngsters would other- 
wise have been idle and might well have 
been “caught up“ in the long, hot sum- 
mer of violence. Instead, they benefitted 
from their experience at Eastern, and 
Eastern has benefitted from their serv- 
ices. 

In the October 6, 1967, issue of the 
Falcon—a biweekly newspaper published 
for Eastern’s employees—the success of 
this summer’s program is highlighted in 
an article entitled “Operation Summer- 
time: Eastern Gives Underprivileged 
Teenagers a Lift.“ I commend this arti- 
cle to the attention of our colleagues and 
salute Eastern for its sponsorship of this 
program for, as the article notes: 

Eastern invested many thousands of dol- 
lars, time, and effort. . . but the reward for 
the community will be many times the com- 
pany’s investment. 


Mr.- Speaker, the article from the 
Falcon follows: 

OPERATION SUMMERTIME: EASTERN GIVES 
UNDERPRIVILEGED TEENAGERS A LIFT 

By many American cities, 1967 will be re- 
membered for its long, hot, riot-torn sum- 
mer. 

By Eastern Airlines, it will be remembered 
also in part for the company’s program almed 
at helping underprivileged youths in three 
key cities—New York, Miami and Washing- 
ton—where the company has large opera- 
tions.and capacity allows such radically new 
programs, 
` Eastern’s “Operation Summertime,“ de- 
signed to employ high-school-age boys and 
girls for part of their summer yacation, was 
far more than a simple, add-to-the-number- 
of-jobs exercise. It was doing something 
about the unsolved problems created in the 
slums by giving as many youths as possible 
constructive work. 

In New York, Eastern offered job oppor- 
tunities to 22 conscientious teen-agers 
screened from 100 applicants. In New York, 
Eastern was doing its fair share in response 
to Mayor John V. Lindsay's request to in- 
dustry to offer employment to underprivi- 
leged youths. 

Miami's share in Operation Summertime 
involved two separate groups: the first, con- 
sisting of 15 teen-agers from noighborhoods 
similar to New York's, was employed for eight 
weeks. A second group of 36 underprivileged 
teen-agers was hired for a four-week period. 

Once given the responsibility of jobs, how- 
eyer, the latter group seemed to welcome 
even more the opportunity to show the com- 
munity they could produce and contribute. 
Among this group were some high school 
dropouts. 

“We turned down none of the boys or girls 
screened for us by the Urban League of 
Greater Miami or the Economic Opportunity 
Program, Incorporated, of Dade County,” 
says Robert O. Hach, coordinator-corporate 
equal opportunity program. “Of the original 
40 in this group, only four dropped out, 
and these did so voluntarily.” 

In Washington, Eastern took on three 
youths for eight weeks. The program, again 
similar to New York’s was limited by the 
size of Eastern’s operations in Washington. 

Results of all these programs were en- 
couraging, says Mr. Hach. 

At Kennedy Airport, a customer stopped at 
the seat selection counter and was cordially 
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greeted by a young man who exhibited the 
aplomb of a veteran ticket agent. He was 
Edward Ortega, a 16-year-old from Brandeis 
High School, New York, who, according to 
Eric C. Worrell, Customer Services-quality 
control, “does everything except write tickets. 

“The purpose of Mayor Lindsay’s project 
was to take young people from overcrowded 
and underprivileged areas and help broaden 
their horizons by exposing them to job op- 
portunities with a large company,” Mr. Wor- 
rell says. “Special emphasis was placed on 
the importance of their remaining in school 
in order to help them become better 
equipped to take advantage of future em- 
ployment opportunities.” 

These youths were given three days train- 
ing and orientation by Robert Gilder, in- 
structor; Joseph Williams, personnel rep- 
resentative; and Mr. Worrell. 

Ten of the teen-agers were assigned to 
Kennedy Airport and worked behind the 
ticket counter, in Operations, Flight Serv- 
ices, Lost and Found or the Mall Room. Four 
were assigned to Marketing and Personnel 
in New York City. Others were given jobs in 
Maintenance at La Guardia and Kennedy. 
“In every area, the supervisor concerned has 
rated their performances highly satisfac- 
tory—and in some areas, excellent,” says Mr. 
Worrell. 

In Miami, Mayor Charles F. Hall initiated 


the program which had such profound 


results, 

“One of the important things to remem- 
ber,” Mr. Hach explains, “is that these pro- 
grams were launched prior to the flare-ups 
in so many of the nation’s cities. I think 
the mayor wanted to make a major effort to 
avoid this situation. He made an appeal to 
several companies in the Miami area, and 
Eastern was among the first to respond.” 

Almost every individual who stayed with 
Operation Summertime has expressed a dê- 
sire to return to school this fall. In cases 
where reinstatement was necessary, many 
sought the assistance of local school officials. 

“The purpose of Operation Summertime 
was to motivate these teen-agers to seek 
gainful employment or to return to school 
to obtain academic qualification so that 
future permanent employment would be & 
realistic prospect for them,” says Mr. Hach. 

Eastern placed five girls and five boys in 
Customer Services, two boys in Data Serv- 
ices, three girls and a boy in Accounting, 
& girl in Flight Operations, a girl in Employ- 
ment and 15 boys and girls in Maintenance 
as cleaners. Five of the 15 assigned to Main- 
tenance were sent to aircraft overhaul, five 
to engineering overhaul and five to line 
maintenance, 

“When one lad went to work for me,” re- 
ports foreman John W. Krick, “he didn't 
have a dime. Will you feed me?’ he asked. 
I gave him $2 to buy lunches with. After 
his first pay day, he returned the $2 with 
thanks,” 


The enthusiasm generated by Operation 
Summertime in Miami permeated not only 
the boys and girls and their families, but 
Eastern as well. 

John Hand, senior programmer-production 
programming, set up a course for three of 
the youths. The trio learned to operate such 
accounting equipment as the high-speed 
sorter, a device used to sort punch cards for 
a computer, 

Within a few days, Maintenance had many 
of the older boys polishing exterior metal- 
work of a Boeing 727 undergoing a block 
overhaul. 

The Terminal Services group assisted in 
baggage handling behind the ticket counter. 

Eastern invested many thousands of dol- 
lars, time and effort in Operation Summer- 
time. But the rewards for the community 
will p many times fhe company's invest- 
men 
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Heat in the Kitchen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 10, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an excellent: editorial appearing in the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer of Sunday, 
September 10, 1967, by Mr. William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, Jr., editor in chief of the 
Hearst Newspapers, entitled “Heat in the 
Kitchen,” which I believe sets forth some 
matters which should be considered by 
all fairminded and patriotic Americans: 

HEAT IN THE KITCHEN 
(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 

New Tonk. — During the last week of my 
reluctantly-ended vacation at Sam Simeon 
I prepared for the chore of resuming this 
column by doing more reading than time 
generally allows. I didn't haye to look far 
for a theme. 

It's really amazing. Whatever news Maga- 
zine I picked up, whatever commentator or 
pundit whose deathless prose I encountered 
in ‘print or on the airwaves, all seemed to be 

in discussing the same topic—Lyn- 
don B. Johnson in trouble.” 

Lambasting the President these days 1s 
practically a full-time job for his howling 
pack of vociferous critics. He is being be- 
deviled, reviled, belittled and beset on all 
fronts. And I, for one, think it's damned 
unfair. 

The points I propose to make here are not 
intended as a defense of Mr, Johnson, per se. 
He's a man who can take care of himself. 
Furthermore, I am hardly what you would 
call a life-long, dyed-in-the-wool Democrat. 

But the fact is the President is getting all 
kinds of blame he does not deserve and little 
or no credit for what he does deserve. It 
offends my sense of fair play to see him s0 
unjustly attacked for whatever happens in 
Vietnam, for the riots in our cities, for lack 
of congressional action on civil rights and 
social programs and for practically every- 
thing else that's wrong. 

What I would like to try to do here is to 
put things in a clearer perspective, to en- 
courage a little sober reflection on what Mr. 
Johnson has done and is attempting to do, 
and even possibly influence some of his critics 
to use logic instead of invective. 

There's not much chance of any success 
on the last point, not when you line those 
critics up and take a look at them. They're a 
great bunch. 

Over here we have the unwashed beatniks. 
Over there are the pink-eyed super-liberals. 
Behind them are such racist anarchists a5 
Stokley Carmichael and H. Rap Brown. Howl- 
ing loudest are the enemy-serving stop-the- 
bombing gang and congressional popofis. 

The latest to Join the gang is a beaut—that 
sterling, tongue-tied governor of Michigan 
With the halo of white hair over his ears 
George Romney. This new war critic wha 
would be president himself now claims he 
was “brainwashed” into his earlier support 
of the Vietnam war effort. 

This might be funny if it weren't for the 
Mischief a man in Romney's position can 
create. But still, imagine having a president 
who proclaims he can be brainwashed by a 
high-pressure sales talk. If he ever got in 
the White House they wouldn't dare let him 
out of the country. I hate to think what 
would happen to him at the hands 
diplomatic slickers in Moscow, England, 
France, Rome or even India. 
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Any fair-minded person who examines the 
various charges being leveled at President 
Johnson, either directly or by snide implica- 
tion, will find they just don’t stand up. Let’s 
take a brief look-see at the three major areas 
in which he is taking the most abuse—Viet- 
nam, the Negro problem and social legisla- 
tion: 

Not even the President's severest critics 
can accuse him of starting the war; he in- 
herited it. Whether his policies are right or 
wrong, only time will tell. Meanwhile, in ac- 
cordance with the advice of the nation’s most 
experienced experts, he has chosen a course 
of action and is sticking to it, 

That course of action, no matter what 
anyone says, is clearly aimed at achieving a 
just and lasting peace in Vietnam by arrest- 
ing communist aggression, Our commitment 
to contain communism is not new; we fol- 
lowed it in Korea, Berlin and Cuba, It ts a 
highly honorable commitment, and the honor 
of the nation is at stake. In pursuing it, Pres- 
ident Johnson—far more than anyone else 
in the world—at the same time has done 
everything in his power to get talks 
under way. Yet every one of his initiatives 
has been spurned by the enemy. 

Just as nobody has done more to get us 
out of Vietnam than Mr. Johnson, so no 
president with the exception of Abraham 
Lincoln has done more for the American 
Negro. His record on civil rights exceeds even 
that of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, whose 
philosophy of spending to help the poor he 
adopted and expanded. Time and again he 
has defied Southern political forces by nam- 
ing qualified Negroes to high office, even to 
the U.S. Supreme Court. 

One would think the liberals who are 50 
busy criticizing the President would in- 
stead be commending him for his civil 
rights record. The thing that strikes me as 
especially interesting on this point is that 
the great majority of the Negro population 
knows what Mr. Johnson has done and is 
trying to do for them. No single group in the 
country was subjected to a more concerted 
organizational drive by the communists, yet 
that drive notably falled. So far as loyalty 
to their country is concerned, the record of 
our Negroes as a group is far better than 
that some of our intellectuals and college 
professors. 

Social legislation, of course, is interlinked 
with the problems of underprivileged Ne- 
groes. Here, again, the sweep and number of 
Johnson-sponsored laws passed by. the last 
Congress is without precedence in our his- 
tory. The slowdown in further action by the 
present Congress is certainly not the Presi- 
dent’s fault, nor his desire. 

His administration has spent tremendous 
sums of money to improve the lot of our 
poor, both in the cities and elsewhere. Yet 
he is accused of not spending enough when 
mass rioting continues in the cities—even 
though what happened in Detroit and New 
Haven proved that money alone is not the 
answer. There is no simple answer to social 
unrest and President Johnson has done all 
a sound executive can do by summoning the 
nation’s best brains to work out effective 
remedies. $ 

And so, right down the line, we find a man 
in the White House who is wrestling with 


‘tremendous problems. He is doing what he 


believes to be the best for his country ac- 
cording to the dictates of his truly liberal 
conscience based on the most expert advice 
available, I think, under the cire 

he is doing very well. At least as far as I'm 


any suggestions which are preferable. 

The man unquestionably has a se- 
rious drawback. He speaks with a Texas ac- 
cent and that's against the grain 
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If Mr. Johnson has this drawback, he also 
has a counterbalancing asset. That big plus 
is his remarkable patience and unfiappabil- 
ity. His self-control in the midst of the criti- 
cal storm raging about him sometimes seems 
superhuman. Yet, after all, why should he 
bother to answer every heckler who comes 
along—most of whom are far beneath him in- 
tellectually, morally and in every other way? 

Another of our down-to-earth presidents, 
Harry S Truman, once remarked when the 
going was toughest that anybody who can’t 
stand the heat should get our of the kitchen. 

The heat is on President Johnson—much 
of it unfair and undeserved—but I have a 
feeling he likes the job of head cook. 


Air Express Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL E. BUTTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 10, 1967 


Mr. BUTTON. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
40 years since a fragile-winged aircraft 
carried the first airfreight package from 
America to Europe. Since then, Air Ex- 
press, a New York firm, along with the 
entire aviation industry, has grown enor- 
mously. 


Today, it has working agreements with 
all of this country’s 36 scheduled airlines 
and, this year, will handle more than 10 
million individual air shipments. By way 
of recognition of this company, which in- 
augurated the airfreight business, I 
should like to insert into the Recorp a 
speech by Mr. Emil Seerup, vice president 
of Air Express, at the 40th anniversary 
dinner. It provides some fascinating foot- 
ay to the history of American avia- 

m: 

If you were to tour an Air Express termi- 
nal today, you'd probably find packages con- 
taining frozen hamburgers, transistors, peni- 
cillin, color television tubes, bikinis, Beattie 
records, video-tape, data processing cards, 
electric toothbrushes, and some radioactive 
isotopes. 

But if you looked for any of these ship- 
ments back in 1927—the year Air Express 
service started—you'd be terribly disap- 
pointed. None of these items even existed! 

The world has made tremendous progress 
im the past 40 years. In fact, by any stand- 
ard of measurement the last four decades 
have seen more advancement than in all the 

ous recorded history of mankind. 

Today the 13,500 REA trucks, com- 
bined with all the sircraft of the 36 sched- 
uled US. airlines, provide 24 hour door-to- 
door pick up and delivery service between 
just about all points in the U.S., Canada and 
Puerto Rico. And most of the 10,000,000 in- 
dividual shipments Air Express will handle 
during 1967 will be whisked through the air 
in the cargo holds of huge jet giants at 600 
mph speeds. 

Most of us take pretty much for granted 
the fact that shipments weighing 5 lbs. or 
5,000 Ibs., are literally delivered to our door 
from thousands of miles away in a matter 
of just a few hours. 

Yes, life was simpler back in 1927. To 
begin with, a surprisingly high percentage 
of today’s commonplace products were hardly 
a gleam in the eye of their inventors 40 
years ago. 

The twenties were really roaring on that 
September day that Air Express service 


coughing engines 
powered that era's fragile little aircraft, It 
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took more than a bit of courage for pilots 
to take some of those planes aloft and face 
the double hazards of unfriendly weather 
and uncertain airborne performance, After 
all, it was only five months after Charles 
Lindbergh had accomplished his miraculous 
flight. Flying was still more risky than 
routine. 

Coast-to-coast service was provided by the 
Rallway Express Company’s surface facilities 
and by four airlines: Colonial Air Transport, 
National Alr Transport, Boeing Air Transport 
and Western Air Express. 

The flight from New York City to San 
Francisco took “only 32% hours actual fiying 
time.” Much in the manner of the Pony Ex- 
press, the 100 mch. planes made the trip 
in relays. If it rained too hard, the trip took 
much longer. 

There were twenty-five airports across the 
nation on the Air Express route. 

In today’s sophisticated jet age, It may be 
hard for us to understand just how impor- 
tant and exciting Air Express seemed back 
in 1927 and the first years of operation. 
Colonel Lindbergh cabled: “I believe that 
the inauguration of Air Express is another 
great step in aeroneutic progress!“ And 
newspaper and magazine writers greeted the 
new service with unparalleled enthusiasm. 

It is no exaggeration to say that, back in 
1927, the start of Air Express caused as much 
national excitement as one of today's space 
fights. 

The “fight of the century,” between Demp- 
sey and Tunney, took place later that month. 
Almost as newsworthy as the pugilistic con- 
test, was the ability of Air Express to get 
special fight issues of the New York Herald 
Tribune to Chicago sports fans overnight. 

It certainly was a romantic time. Flappers 
did the charleston, men wore nifty spats, 
and there was some curiosity about a movie, 
“The Jazz Singer,” starring Al Jolson that 
was to open in October. Department stores 
across the country proudly displayed window 
banners announcing that their modish frocks 
“Just Arrived From Fifth Avenue by Air 
Express.” The world has changed many times 
over in the forty years that have elapsed. 
Orbiting satellites televise earthshaking 
events to living rooms in every corner of 
the globe. Today's mighty planes are ap- 
proaching the size of football fields and are 
swifter and more reliable than even Jules 
Verne or H. G. Wells could have imagined. 
Computers are performing fantastic tasks. 
And the Herald Tribune is gone. 

Back in the beginning. Air Express limited 
packages to weights of 200 pounds, primarily 
because the capacity of the planes was so 
small. Today's all freight jets can carry a 
load of 92,000 pounds! In 1967, the general 
rule is that if it can fit into the plane, it can 
be sent by Air Express. 

During that first year, Air Express han- 
died 5,160 shipments. Today about six times 
that many go through the Air Express term- 
inal at New York’s JFK International Airport 
each day. 

Yes, things have changed. Science has 
made us the most comfortable and aMuent 
people in all history. 

But, unfortunately, technology often out- 
strips man's capacity to use the marvels 
around him. Man, as we know him, first 
made his appearance on earth some 50,000 
years ago, But it took him almost 45,000 
years to learn that life would be easier if he 
rode the back of a horse instead of walking 
and it was eyen later in development that 
he discovered the wheel. 

The horse has a top speed of about 20 
mph, 

Let's stop for a moment, and reflect on 
What this has meant to the development of 
civilization and transportation. The fastest 
citizen of ancient Greece rode his horse- 
drawn chariot at 20 mph. Julius Caesar, 
Genghis Khan, Joan of Arc, Wash- 
ington, and Napoleon, although separated 
by thousands of years, could go no faster 
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than 20 mph. When Mare Anthony wanted to 
send a birthday gift to Cleopatra it was 
transported at the top speed of 20 mph. 

And finally, when the Wright Brothers got 
off the ground in 1903 they hit an incredible 
speed of 31 mph! 

How lucky we are to be able to ship any- 
thing we want at nearly the speed of sound. 
And the SST will just about double that 
speed. 

In 1927, shippers used Air Express for 
spats and crystal radios, Today it’s mini- 
skirts and electric can-openers. 

Thousands of forward thinking compan- 
les are using air shipping to reduce their in- 
ventory cost and to assure delivery in a mat- 
ter of hours. 

Yet, despite the fact, despite the unequaled 
advantages of air shipping many people de- 
liberately choose to use chariot methods in a 
day when air transportation offers economy, 
efficiency and speed. 

Air Express no longer makes the kind of 
news it did in 1927—and this is very grati- 
fying to me. Air shipping is no longer news. 
It is a commonly accepted way of life for 
most American businessmen. 

For those who haven't awakened to the 
hard facts, it’s not too late to get on the 
band wagon and take to the air. Because, in 
the Jargon of the mod-set, That's where 
the action is.” 


Majority of TV Audience Opposes Stricter 
Firearms Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 9, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, it was 
gratifying to me to learn that a high 
percentage of residents of the National 
Capital area registered opposition to the 
enactment by the Congress of a stricter 
firearms law in a recent audience poll 
by WMAL-TV, channel 7. This is truly 
significant, because the people in the 
Washington environs have been exposed 
to an almost continuous barrage of news- 
paper stories and cartoons and radio and 
TV programs that have focused atten- 
tion on the misuse of firearms in the 
commission of crime. Concerned efforts 
have been made by some segments of the 
public and of the news media to show 
that firearms are the cause of crime, and 
I would like my colleagues to know that 
this poll shows that intelligent people 
appreciate that criminals are not de- 
terred from committing violent acts by 
the mere violation of another law. We 
have had the Federal Firearms Act and 
the National Firearms Act on the books 
for 30 years, but what good are laws if 
they are not rigidly enforced? 

At approximately 8 p.m., Tuesday, 
September 26, I received a telephone call 
from a friend who informed me of a poll 
being taken by WMAL-TV, channel 7. 
The polling apparently had started with 
the news broadcast at 7 p.m. and con- 
tinued until 10 p.m. 

At the close of each scheduled program 
between these hours, the question: 
“Should Congress enact a strict gun con- 
trol law?“ was projected for approxi- 
mately 1 minute. Two telephone num- 
bers—one for a “yes” vote, and one for 
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a no“ were provided for each political 
subdivision in this area—District of Co- 
lumbia, Maryland, and Virginia. 

No comment, editorial or otherwise, 
was made by the announcers, except for 
the oral repetition of the question, al- 
though the scheduled N. V. P. D.“ police 
drama program at 9:30, apparently 
through coincidence, had a theme that 
could be construed as being strongly 
antifirearms. 

Upon calling the number listed in my 
area for the registering of a “no” vote 
the recorded voice replied: “Thank you 
for voting no in the WMAL-TY listeners’ 
poll,” or words to that effect. Votes were 
tallied electronically. 

The results of the poll, announced at 
11:30 p.m., and confirmed by a telephone 
call to the station the following day 
were: 

No, 62 percent; yes, 38 percent. 

I learned that 4,282 calls had been 
completed, and that the combined per- 
centage totals for Maryland and Virginia 
alone actually showed 62 percent “no”, 
and 34 percent yes.“ 


Selling Jobs to the Jobless 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 4, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
read excerpts from an excellent speech 
by Dr. van Bearinger, vice president and 
general manager of the Systems and Re- 
search Division of Honeywell, Inc., a di- 
versified, worldwide electronics firm with 
headquarters in my district of Minne- 
apolis, Minn. The excerpts, printed in the 
company newspaper, the Honeywell 
World, were part of an address made in 
Chicago at the 22d annual conference 
of the Instrument Society of America. 

Dr. Bearinger spoke at length on the 
need to find and “sell” jobs to persons 
who lack the quality education and high 
skills of our increasingly automated so- 
ciety. This theme relates directly to title 
III of H.R. 13196, the New Jobs Act of 
1967, which I introduced on September 
28. Title III, the Payroll Supplement Act 
of 1967, would provide assistance to em- 
ployers that hired persons who failed to 
meet existing job standards at the time 
of their hiring. Dr. Bearinger's ideas are 
worth the consideration of each Member 
of the House, because they reflect some 
careful thought about the constructive 
role private industry can and should 


play in curing unemployment. 


Following are excerpts from the 
speech: 

The greatest challenge facing automation 
today is the same that faces government: 
finding and “selling” Jobs to the school drop- 
out, the underprivileged, the handicapped. 
the beatnik and the hard core unemployed. 

Failure to meet that challenge will lead to 
the same kind of social injustice that toppled 
the mighty empires of ancient Rome and 
Greece. 

The great dilemma of the great society 15 
the same that confronts today’s architects 
of progress: accelerating automation bas 
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greatly expanded job opportunities and the 
status of the highly educated and highly 
skilled. 

At the sime time, it has steadily reduced 
the number of unskilled and semi-skilled 
jobs, ond thus puts the administration in 
the frustrating position of seemingly with- 
holding the fruits of the great society from 
the very groups it is intending to benefit 
most. 

More technology or instrumentation or 
automatlon means the number of less-skilled 
Jobs steadily shrinks and the number of 
complex. high-skill, wide-variety, discretion- 
ary Jobs increases. 

We must find a way to make more of our 
people self-sufficient, producing members of 
our society. i 

The poor in the slums, the minority groups 
in the ghettos, the handicapped, and dis- 
advantaged, the unemployed have to be 
given opportunities to improve their lot and 
the motivation to selze those opportunities, 

Welfare handouts, meaningless make-work 
projects, or “shipping them all back to the 
land of their forebears” are not practical 
solutions. The history of Greece and Rome is 
likely to repeat itself here unless we find and 
make a way to help improve the fortunes of 
all. 


(Bearinger then suggested three areas for 
study and concern.) 

1. First is employment. We must find ways 
to so organize our needs and our work that 
the time and effort of our best people is most 
effectively matched to what truly requires 
their attention. Every other part must be 
assigned down the line. At every level, ex- 
cept the very lowest, we already face short- 
ages. : 

2. Second is the way we regard work. If we 
are to enjoy further gains of an advancing 
automation without rioting and looting and 
sniping in the streets, we have to “sell” jobs. 

To try to “give” jobs Is economically hag- 
ardous and socially unacceptable. Work is 
“given” to prisoners, to slaves or the other- 
wise disenfranchised . .. the rebels in our so- 
clety today cannot be satisfied, and cannot 
be wholesomely Integrated into our way of 
life by being given“ work any more than by 
being given“ welfare. 

An employment applicant buys“ or de- 
clines to buy“ our job, which Is pay, ben- 
efits, working conditions and most of all, 
the work itself. The challenge to us is to 
see that we have work to “sell” to all, not 
Just to the specialists in great demand. 

We must apply all the imagination, in- 
genuity, and sensitivity to our job, meeting 
the employe's needs and preferences as we 
have proven ourselves so capable of doing 
for our product customers, 

It is absolutely not a matter of lowering 
employment standards. It is a matter of 
designing into our “line” of jobs some that 
are truly saleable to the dropout, the 
beatnik, the what-have-you. 

The challenge is not that we help him, 
but that we not deny him the tough, slow, 
self-disciplining opportunity to help himself. 

3. Attitude towards education. Here may 
be our greatest fault. Those of us in auto- 
mation certainly ought to know better, yet 
we, along with most other Americans, are 
seriously mistaking schooling for education. 

The social status symbol of “college” has 
actually cast a stigma on many needed, 
important, and worthwhile occupations. 
Thousands of needed, honest, paying jobs 
go unfilled; countless thousands more go 
slackly, slovenly, disgracefully, poorly done 
because we have downgraded them in our 
own and everyone's estimation. 

Here is the highest challenge of all. The 
whole, fine, far-out wonderful structure we 
are straining brain and muscle to create 
will come down around our ears 
if we fail to see it in its proper relationship 
to our entire society. 

We are not going to be allowed to have 
more and better professional people 
++ . at the expense of a growing body of 


\ 


uneducated, unemployed, cast-off, disen- 
gaged sufferers whose only basic fault is 
their lack of precise natural talent to fit the 
narrow, selfish, highly stylized, single-pur- 
pose social and ecanomic system we now 
seem bent upon creating. 

The limitation of our future success will 
not be lack of knowledge, or lack of mate- 
rial resources, nor even lack of professional 
and managerial talents to enable us, through 
instrumentation and the other elements of 
automation, to raise the level of our econ- 
omy, of our education, our health, our arts, 
and our reference. 

What will limit us—possibly even stop 
us cold—will be a failure to engage and 
utilize to the fullest extent ot his capability, 
every responsible citizen of this great 
nation. 


Former Greek Premier Released From 
House Arrest 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 10, 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the recent report that former 
Premier George Papandreou was about 
to be released from house arrest after 
5 months of confinement should not de- 
lude wishful thinkers here that there has 
been a major change in the political 
philosophy of the military junta in con- 
trol in Greece. The announcement, as 
yet to be confirmed by Mr. Papandreou's 
actual freedom to come and go at will, 
and to speak freely, appears to be an at- 
tempt to quiet the growing swell of world 
opinion against the dictatorship. 

At the same time this announcement 
was made, the Greek Minister of Edu- 
cation issued a statement about how 
education was to be conducted, and that 
news item gives one cold chills. It reminds 
one inevitably of the mind-shaping, 
pattern-molding, educational goals com- 
mon to Hitlerism and Stalinism. 

Andreas Papandreou is still in jail 
charged with treason on an elaborately 
constructed web of hearsay. Two of the 
witnesses against him have already con- 
fessed, in this country, that they gave 
perjured testimony under fear for their 
lives. Thousands of other citizens are 
still under arrest in deplorable condi- 
tions and others are arrested every day. 
If you criticize the dictators in any way, 
you are denounced as a Communist and 
arrested. 

Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Vlachos, who with 
great courage has thumbed her nose at 
the colonels by refusing to publish her 
newspaper, anticipated her arrest and 
smuggled out a letter to a European 
newspaper institute, but addressed to the 
press of the world. She asks us not to 
stop attacking the present ruling clique 
in Greece. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert reports of these 
events, as carried in recent newspapers, 
in the CONGRESSIONAL; RECORD. I also in- 
clude a recent letter received by Mem- 
bers of the House from Victor Reuther 
on behalf of the members of the UAW. 
His letter expresses the conviction of 
many of us, and more eloquently than 
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most of us, the depth of the darkness 
that has engulfed Greece. 
[From the New York Times, Oct. 8, 1967} 
PUBLISHER: “Don'r STOP” 


Lonpon, October 8.—Mrs. Helen Vlachos. 
the defiant Greek newspaper publisher 
placed under house arrest, was reported here 
today to be continuing to speak out against 
the military-dominated regime in Athens, 

The Observer published a letter that it said 
had been smuggled out yesterday by Mrs. 
Viachos calling on the world's press to keep 
on attacking the Government. The letter was 
said to. be addressed to the International 
Press Institute, a Zurich-based organization 
of newspaper editors. 

According to The Observer, her letter said 
in part: 

“This letter is not dated because it was 
to be mailed to you by friends living out of 
Greece in the event that I was stopped from 
expressing myself freely. 

“By it I wish to express my thanks for the 
warm support and interest the international 
press of the free world has given to the 
cause of Greece. And also for the sympathy 
shown to me personally by friends and col- 
leagues. But the principal reason for it is 
to ask you to convey a message: 

"Don't Stop.” 

Don't stop writing about Greece, don't stop 
asking why the Greek Government is not 
keeping its promises. Officially publicly, re- 
peatedly they have all declared that some 
kind of press freedom would be restored be- 
Tore the end of the year. And even a pseudo- 
freedom would help. An arrangement by 
which the Greek people will not hear all the 
truth, but at least will not be poisoned and 
duped by massive dally doses of lies and 
propaganda,” 


[From the Now York Times, Oct. 8, 1987] 


ATHENS RELEASES PAPANDREOU, T0—Ex-PiE- 
MIER AND EJGHT OTHER POLITICAL Ficures 
Farep—Son Is STILL IN Jam 

(By Richard Eder) 

ATHENS, October 7.—The Greek military 
government released from detention today 
former Premier George Papandreou and eight 
other political figures, 

At the same time, it warned that it was 
prepared to stamp out any attempts to dis- 
turb “the peace and tranquillity of the coun- 
try.” 

An announcement by Pavlos Totomis, Min- 
ister of Public Order, said that the 79-year- 
old Mr. Papandreou, who has been isolated 
under strict house arrest, and eight others, 
who have been detained either in their homes 
or in prison, wore no longer under restraint. 

TWENTY-TWO STILL UNDER DETENTION 


Despite the announcement, visitors to Mr. 
Papandreou’s residence tonight were told by 
the police guard that they had not yet re- 
ceived authorization to allow them to see 
the former premier, who has been under de- 
tention since the April 21 military coup. 

The announcement said that “the cases of 
the remaining politicians now detained 
would be reconsidered by a security commis- 
sion.” 

These presumably included the other non- 
Communist deputies under arrest, but It was 
not clear whether the reconsideration would 
also apply to former Premier Panayotis Can- 
ellopoulos, who was ousted by the coup lead- 
ers. Mr. Canellopoulos was recently put un- 
der house arrest after making a public at- 
tack on the regime. Andreas Papandreou, son 


. of the former Premier, is also still under 


arrest. 
“GOVERNMENT I5 DETERMINED” 

The official announcement of the relense of 
the nine men was followed by a statement by 
Mr, Totomis saying: 

“Thé Government has exhausted every 
means of moderation and toleration and has 
proceeded to a reassessment of the position 
of political prisoners, confident of offering 
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a service to the nation, and looking forward 
to the cooperation of all Greeks with the 
Government's task.” 

“The Government is determined to pro- 
tect through all lawful means the peace and 
tranquility of the country, and any attempts 
to disturb order by anyone will be stamped 
out. The Government has the power and the 
will to do this.” 

The wording of the announcement, as 
well as recent comments in the Government- 
inspired press, indicated that, with the re- 


leases today, the Greek political community. 


from Mr. Papandreou, is on a strict form 
of parole. 

There was immediate speculation here as 
to the timing and the reasons for the action. 

One line was that the Government was 
seeking to forestall the issuing of a public 
manifesto against the regime by a group of 
political figures, These included members of 
the Center Union, the main party in Greece, 
of which Mr. Papandreou is the leader. 

Despite the isolation in which Mr. 
Pn u has been kept, it was known 
that he had serious reservations about such 
a move. His release at this time, therefore, 
could go a long way to discourage the pro- 
ponents of such an appeal. 

The public attack by Mr. Canellopoulos, 
party leader of the National Radical Union, 
has added to the mounting pressure on the 
regime, and the junta members are believed 
to be determined to prevent the development 
of a wave of protest in a country that, up to 
two weeks ago, was held in strict silence. 

The release of the politicians is believed 
also to be aimed at easing off pressure from 
abroad, particularly from Western Europe. 

In recent weeks the European Economic 
Community voted to suspend financial 
credits the Council of Europe has before it 
a formal complaint from four member Goy- 
ernments asking for the expulsion of Greece 
unless human rights are restored, the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
decided to suspend relations with Greek 
labor, and the British Labor party urged the 
expulsion-of Greece from the North Atlantic 

_ Treaty Organization. 


CRACKDOWN IS FEARED 


Some observers, however, expressed fears 
that the release of the detainees might be 
something more than a defensive move. They 
feel that a crackdown on all expressions of 
political opposition may be in the offing. 

Recently, a second special military court 
for violations of martial law has been set up 
in Athens, presumably to accommodate an 
expected rush of business. Sentences for of- 
fenders against the martial restrictions have 
been increased as well. 


[From the New York Times, Oct. 8, 1967] 
GREEK JUNTA EXHORTS TEACHERS To AROUSE 
“NATIONAL CONSCIENCE” 

ATHENS, October 7.—Teachers were 
by the Government this week to give priority 
to the stimulation of a “national conscience” 
among Greek schoolchildren in the new 
school year. 

Education Minister Constantine Kalambo- 
kias, in a message yesterday hailing the re- 
opening of schools, admonished all teachers 
to “become the guardians of the sacred de- 
pository of our national traditions, and guide 
youth toward the eternal values of our 
Helenic-Christian civilization. 

The minister's message came as the five- 
month-old military regime abolished educa- 
tional reforms introduced in recent years 
that had shifted that emphasis from the 
humantiles to the sciences. 

MORE ELABORATE LANGUAGE 


The new educational legislation, which 
reverted to a large measure to the old sys- 
tem, also abolished Demotie“ (the spoken 
Greek) from all but the first three grades of 
elementary school, reintroducing as the of- 
ficial teaching language the “Katharevoussa,” 
or the more elaborate “proper” Greek. 
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Under the new regime, more than 250 
teachers whose loyalty was questioned have 
been dismissed. Seventy dismissals were an- 
nounced today. p 

In his message, the minister urged the 
teachers to remove from children “alien 
habits and ideas and inculcate in their hearts 
the fervent desire to emulate the great fig- 
ures of our nation.” 

He said: “The first and chief objective of 
the school is to stimulate the national con- 
science. To achieve this you need high spirit 
and exaltation, that will make the school 
atmosphere vibrate and give that particu- 
larly Greek color, which is the foundation 
of the survival and great deeds of our race." 


OBLIGATION TO CHURCH 


The message drew attention to the ob- 
ligation of all teachers and children to attend 
church on Sundays (except in larger cities 
where they should pray on Saturday to avoid 
crowding the churches), and go to confession 
and Holy Communion regularly. 

The established religion in Greece is that 
of the Eastern Orthodox Church, 

Teachers were urged to dress and behave 
with dignity to set a good example, while 
their “vigilance and surveillance” of pupils 
should also extend beyond the school. 

“It would be ideal,” Mr. Kalambokias went 
on, “if pupils could remain under the in- 
fluence of the school all day, by organizing 
them inside the school after class.” This 
would involve the creation of libraries, read- 
ing rooms and sports grounds which are 
lacking. 

He said teachers should also give, individ- 
ually or through lectures, guidance to par- 
ents for the better upbringing of their chil- 
dren, “emphasizing the value of developing 
their religious, national and moral convic- 
tions.” 

The minister's message concluded: “The 
influence of educators cannot possibly be 
limited to pupils and, to some extent, their 
parents, their activity must extend to their 
extrascholar occupations, thus contributing 
to the promotion of the community in which 
they live. For this season they cannot be 
absent from their posts, barring exceptional 
circumstances, and only following authori- 
zation from their superior authority.” 


[From the New York Times, Oct. 8, 1967] 
GREECE: JUNTA IN SEARCH OF A CAUSE 
(By Richard Eder) 

ATHENS.—Last Monday night, former 
Prime Minister Panayotis Kanellopoulos was 
chatting with a visitor in his apartment 
when the doorbell rang and two men entered. 

They identified themselves as agents from 
the security police and told Mr. Kanellopou- 
los who, the previous week, had delivered a 
stinging attack upon the military junta, that 
he was under house arrest. Nobody could 
enter or leave except his wife and the maid. 

The visitor broke in to say that he would 
like to go home. The policeman replied that 
orders were orders, but finally they agreed to 
telephone their superiors. Mr. Kanellopoulos 
offered them his telephone. 

I'm afraid we can't use it, sir,” the police- 
man said. “You see, we've cut it off.” They 
nevertheless did release the visitor. 

Finally, a telephone was located in a near- 
by store and permission was secured for the 
visitor to leave. 

It is nearly six months since a group of 
officers led part of the Greek Army in a coup 
against the quarrelling and ineffective poli- 
tical parties that were governing the country. 
They intended, they said, to quell the Com- 
munist, prune the bureaucracy, reshape the 
parties and, in short, mobilize the construc- 
tive forces of Greece so that when democracy 
was restored it would work. 


DEAD INSTRUMENT 

Having cut the wires, so to speak, the junta 
leaders find themselves, like the plain- 
clothesmen, holding a dead instrument. After 
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six months in office, perhaps the most im- 
portant thing about the new leaders is that 
they have established no real links with the 
community they are to reform. 

“How can you call this a dictatorship?” a 
Government spokesman said not long ago. 
“It has no leader, no party and no theory.” 

This is precisely the point. After six 
months, the Junta remains almost as un- 
known in its intentions, its capacities and 
its structure as on the first day. Greeks have 
no measure by which to Judge it. There are 
three questions that any group that seizes 
power by force of arms is expected to answer: 
Who are you? What do you intend to do? And 
finally, how long are you staying? 

The answer to the first is unclear. Col. 
George Papadopoulos is obviously the lead- 
ing member of the 388-officer revolutionary 
council that underpins the junta. He is a 
strong-minded but colorless figure, however, 
who rarely gives interviews, makes few 
speeches and utterly fails to project an 
image. 

The junta’s hold on the public imagination 
is all the weaker in that the one figure who 
does show himself, Brig. Stylianos Patakos, 
is an alternately good-humored and irascible 
eccentric, whose frequent and wide-ranging 
pronouncements obviously have little to do 
with the more serious purpose—whatever 
that may be—of the powerful figures in the 
council, 5 

The second question is also unanswered. 
There have been some constructive meas- 
ures—elimination of a wheat subsidy, re- 
form of the church—but mostly the program 
remains vague, apart from continual talk of 
putting down Communists and purifying 
Greece. 

If the answer to the third question were 
that the junta intended to remain briefly, 
the first two questions would not matter 
much. The junta has promised to disap- 
pear as soon as conditions are ripe for what 
they term a true“ democracy in Greece. 
They have gone so far as to promise that the 
people will be allowed to vote on a con- 
stitution next year. 

LONG-TERM GOAL 


But most observers here are beginning to 
conclude that talk of a constitution, or in- 
deed of any meaningful democratization, 
may be only empty talk, despite the military 
Government's announcement yesterday that 
it had released former Premier Georges 
Papandreou and eight other members of the 
suspended Center Union party from house 
arrest. The observers believe, instead, that 
the hard core of the revolutionary council, 
led by Colonel Papadopoulos, intends to set 
up a long-term Government of national puri- 
fication, without interference either from the 
parties or the King. 

King Constantine accepted the junta in 
the first place on the understanding that it 
would provide a quick transition back to 
parliamentary life. With Colonel Papadopou- 
los giving every sign that this is not his in- 
tention, a confrontation has been created 
in which the King must openly resist or let 
his remaining power be sapped. 

SOME SUPPORT 

The King has the support of many army 
officers and their units. But only the most 
carefully planned and quickly executed kind 
of royal counter-coup could have any chance, 
and the King is relatively isolated and has 
no real staff to allow him to organize such 
a venture. 

On the other hand, the longer he waits 
the weaker his position becomes. The junta 
has given him a lst of 400 officers for retire- 
ment, most of whom have strong royalist 
loyalties. He has refused to sign it so far, 
and the junta is believed to be modifying it. 
The point is that the junta, by maneuver 
and patience, can whittle the King’s power 
down to the point where the last real obstacle 
to a long-term dictatorship ts made insignif- 
icant, 
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[From the New York Times, Oct. 6, 1967] 


Moves By Gerece DELAY U.S, ARMS—PLAN To 
RESUME SHIPMENTS UNDERCUT BY ARRESTS 
(By Peter Grose) 

Wasuincton, October 5.—New arrests of 
opposition figures by the Greek military re- 
gime are having the effect of undercutting 
efforts by the Johnson Administration to 
resume shipments of large-scale military aid 
to Greece. 

The Administration wants to resume aid 
shipments because President Johnson's top 
advisers judge that Greece's role in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization requires con- 
tinued support. 

Nevertheless, the State Department ex- 
pressed annoyance today that the outspoken 
Athens newspaper publisher, Mrs. Helen 
Viachos, was placed under house arrest yes- 
terday. Since the military coup of April 21, 
the United States has publicly chided the 
ruling Junta about 20 times. 

Yet United States officials believe that ex- 
cept for notorious individual blunders, the 
new regime shows promise of moving toward 
what they describe as "reasonably constitu- 
tional procedures.” 

RENEWAL RECOMMENDED 


A comprehensive recommendation for re- 
sumption of the military ald, which was sus- 
pended after the coup, has been on Presi- 
dent Johnson's desk since August. It was 
prepared by a senior interagency policy- 

group headed by Under Secretary of 
State Nicholas deB. Katzenbach. 

The United States had been supplying the 
Greek armed forces with about $100-million 
worth of military equipment a year, includ- 
ing tanks and jet aircraft, to help Greece 
meet its missions in NATO. Lesser supplies, 
such as small arms and ammunition, were 
quietly supplied throughout the summer, 
but the large shipments were blocked. 

Momentum toward resuming the ship- 
ments late in the summer was abruptly 
halted by a series of what officials here called 
boners, such as the ban, the regime imposed 
on mini-skirta and its revocation of the 
Greek citizenship of Melina Mercouri, the 
actress, who had spoken out against the coup 
from the start. 

United States officials, including the Am- 
bassador in Athens, Phillips Talbot, urged 
the military leaders to avoid such eye-catch- 
ing actions, which only added impetus to the 
more fundamental criticisms of military dic- 
tatorship votced by the American liberal and 
intellectual community. 

On Tuesday it became known that the 
civilian who had headed the Greek Govern- 
ment just before the coup, Panayotis Canel- 
lopouios, had been placed under house arrest. 
He had publicily denounced the military 
Junta. A State Department spokesman Carl 
Bartch, added another to the series of com- 
plaints the next day and said the United 
States “continues to hope for an early re- 
turn to constitutional procedures, with tra- 
ditional liberties restored.” 

Then yesterday, the Junta put Mrs. Viachos 
under house arrest. She had called the mili- 
tary men who ruled Greece “mediocrities.” 

Criticism in Congress was aroused by a 
three-day visit to Washington by two senior 
financial officers of the military regime the 
governor of the Bank of Greece, Dimitrios N. 
Galanis, and Costas Thanos, secretary gen- 
eral of the Ministry of Co-ordination. The 
two Officials left Washington yesterday, after 
meetings at the state department and the 
Export-Import Bank. 

A bipartisan group of 52 members of the 
House of Representatives signed a letter to 
the Administration yesterday urging against 
any consideration of economic aid for Greece. 

A spokesman for the Export-Import Bank 
said there had been no discussion of eco- 
nomic aid during the talks there, which he 
described as a courtesy call. The State De- 
partment spokesmen said the Greek officials 
made no formal request for aid during their 
meeting with Assistant Secretary of State 
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Anthony M. Solomon, and that there had 
been no change in the administration's em- 
bargo of large military shipments, 


[From the New York Times, Oct. 6, 1967] 
GREER JUNTA DEFENDED 


ArTHeENs, October 5.—A prominent member 
of the National Radical Union party took 
public issue today with the recent attack 
made on the Greek military junta by the 
party’s leader, Former Premier Panayotis Ca- 
nellopoulos. 

In an article published today in the Gov- 
ernment-controlied Athens newspaper Vra- 
dyni, Panayotis Pipinelis said that the April 
coup was “necessary and unavoidable.” He 
called on Greeks to support the junta, 
though he expressed reservations about some 
of its acts. 

The article was distributed in English by 
the junta's press officials. 

The extent to which Mr. Pipinelis’s state- 
ment would split his party could not be de- 
termined, but its timing was a decided 
blow to the already-weakened opposition 
groups here and a considerable victory for 
the junta. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Oct. 10, 
1967] 


TEE RICHT Dmercrion 


It would be churlish not to welcome the 
Greek Government's release of former Pre- 
mier George Papandreou from house arrest, 
and the lifting of restrictions on the move- 
ments of eight of his colleagues in the out- 
lawed Center Union Party. But one gesture 
in the right direction doesn't make a repre- 
sentative government out of a strong-arm 
military junta, or a democracy out of a police 
state. 

There are plenty of ways the present mili- 
tary regime, which seized power in a coup 
almost six months ago, can demonstrate In 
what direction it really intends to move. For 
one thing, there is the question of whether 
the political leaders now at large will be able 
to practice politics, Mr. Papandreou’s release 
comes hard on the heels of quite a differ- 
ent gesture—the house arrest a week ago of 
another former Premier, Panayotis Canel- 
lopoulos, and of a leading publisher, Helen 
Viachou, who had both dared to speak out 
against the Junta and its policies. That is 
hardly the behavior of a government pre- 
pared to let its opposition speak. 

There is also the question of the fate of 
Mr. Papandreou's son, Andreas, who remains 
in prison awaiting trial for “treason.” There 
are at least 2500 other political prisoners still 
in custody, by most accounts. Finally, there 
has been precious lHttle evidence of progress 
back toward elections and ‘constitutional 
rule and the restoration of elemental rights. 

The United States and the rest of the 
international community should make it 
clear that its distaste for the present regime 
will not be diminished by just one gesture, 
however welcome. It remains to be seen 
whether this was a sop to Greek and world 
opinion or the bare beginnings of real prog- 
ress in the right direction. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION, Unrren 
AUTOMOBILE, AEROSPACE & Aczur- 


Washington, D.C., October 5, 1967. 
Hon. Dow EDWARDS, 

House Office Building, : 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN EDWARDS: I write to ask 
that your influence be exerted to the full 
toward preventing elther extension or res- 
toration of U.S. ald in any form to Greece 
while that country remains In the grip of an 
essentially fascist military junta, 

The Pattakos clique, using military equip- 
ment largely of U.S. origin, has throttled 
Greek democracy, jailed thousands of the 
most respected men and women in public 
life, imposed military censorship on all forms 
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of utterance, reduced Greek labor unions to 
creatures of a Nazi-like labor front, and rules 
through unrelieved terror and oppression. 
Continued association by our country with 
such a regime—to say nothing of outright 
economic or military assistance to it—can 
only compromise, grievously, our country's 
own integrity. 

I write not alone in behalf of the 1,500,000 
members of the UAW, an organization which 
has for many years worked closely with once- 
free Greek unions in support of the demo- 
cratic modernization of that nation. Every 
element of Greek life, including the most 
conservative of its traditional democratic 
participants, has had violent hands laid 
upon it by the military junta. The depth of 
world reaction to the dictatorship’s assault 
upon the very fundaments of a free national 
community may be judged from the deci- 
sion of the Common Markets Executive 
Commission to terminate Common Market 
assistance to Greece. I submit that our na- 
tion can do no less than to curtall economic 
or military assistance of any kind to Greece 
until such time as civil freedoms there have 
been restored. Not to do so is to invite au- 
thoritarian forces in any nation presently 
the beneficiary of American assistance to 
conclude that they can destroy freedom with 
impunity. Not to do so is to turn our backs 
on the thousands of us Greek citi- 
zens who have risked assassination and con- 
centration camps by protesting the dictator- 
ship’s destruction of the democratic institu- 
tions which are that nation's priceless gift 
to the world. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Victor G, REUTHER, 


Director, 
International Afairs Department, 


Americanism: The Ideal and the Reality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 10, 1967 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr.. Speaker, Miss 
Trudy Oulliber, from Perrine, Fla., has 
recently been named winner of the Flor- 
ida State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
Americanism essay contest with her es- 
say, “The Ideal and the Reality,” Trudy 
was only 15, and in the ninth grade at 
Cutler Ridge Junior High School when 
she wrote her essay, and the Perrine 
Women's Club submitted it to the State 
federation contest. 

Trudy’s essay exhibits exceptional 
maturity and insight, unusual for such a 
young student, and I wish to join the 
Perrine Women's Club in commending 
her for her outstanding achievement. 
AMERICANISM: THE IDEAL AND THE REALITY 

Americanism cannot be fully understood 
without first understanding America, and 
who can understand a dream? 

For a dream such a country was, long 
before the Pilgrims set foot on her shores, 
Men longed for freedom, freedom of wor- 
ship, to work as his talents led, freedom to 
voice his opinion, to own that which his 
hands had earned, and all the other free- 
doms which gave him personal dignity, self 
Tespect, and worth in the eyes of his fellow 
man. Out of these longings America was 
born, and Americanism came into being. 

Is Americanism just the spirit of loyalty 
to American ideals, or Is it a study in con- 
tradiction? Our constitution proclaims that 
all men are created free and equal, yet, what 
of the yellowed receipt that reads: Re- 
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ceived, $500 for the purchase of oné male 
slave”? \ 

As the geography of our country sweeps 
from snow capped mountains to sandy 
beaches, her economy from industrial multi- 
millionaires to poverty stricken share crop- 
pers, her society from ultra-conservative 
Chicago to riot ridden Berkeley, her politics 
from far Right to rosy Left, so do the varied 
meanings of Americanism appear the Ideal 
and the Reality. 

Because the world has yet to see the 
fulfillment of the American ideal, there are 
those who say it is a failure. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. America is still 
marching toward maturity and the attain- 
ment of the dream. 

Patriotism is a vital part of Americanism. 
While one young man burns his draft card 
or flees to Canada to escape induction, an- 
other applies for entrance into Officers 
Training School, and still another asks for 
reenlistment papers at the end of his tour 
of duty. 

At sporting events, one man may chat 
with his neighbor during the singing of 
the national anthem as another stands 
silent, erect, and proud of his American 
heritage. 

All of these reactions are aspects of Amer- 
icanism. For all are Americans and each 
reveals by his feelings for his country—one 
the Ideal, the other the Reality, and each 
a part of the whole. 

As America moves across the stage of 
history, it would be wise for the people to 
pause and look again toward the splendor 
of the Ideal; to realize that it cannot be 
casually taken as a gift from their fore- 
fathers, but must be won by personal effort 
and even sacrifice. 

Americans must never forget this vital 
truth, as expressed in the slogan of the 
Freedom Train: “Freedom is everybodys job.” 

We have seen the effect of Americanism 
in the past; we know its power in the pres- 
ent; but with these realities what does it 
hold for the future? 


Resolution Concerning Firearms Control 
Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 10, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a resolution adopted by the International 
Association of Game, Fish, and Con- 
servation Commissioners at their annual 
convention at Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 
in opposition to S. 1 and H.R. 5384 to 
restrict the right of law-abiding citizens 
to acquire firearms. 

This resolution opposing that outra- 
geous legislation sets forth the unani- 
mous views of all of our game, fish, and 
conservation commissioners, and speaks 
the thoughts of all law-abiding sports- 
men, sportsmen’s groups, and conserva- 
tionists on the subject of this weak and 
unworkable legislation so incorrectly 
merchandised as a panacea for our crime 
problems in this Nation. 

RESOLUTION 1—FIREARMS CONTROL 
LEGISLATION 

Whereas, restrictive firearms legislation 
proposed in the 90th Congress as S. 1 (as 
amended) or H.R. 5384 conflict with the Sec- 
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ond Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which constitutes the Ameri- 
can citizen's right to keep and bear arms, 
and 

Whereas, any unreasonable restriction on 
firearms would tend to reduce the amount of 
hunting enjoyed by the American people, one 
of the basic freedoms traditional to the 
growth and development of this great coun- 
try; and 

Whereas, a reduction in the sport of hunt- 
ing would impair the economic welfare of the 
United States, where the pursult of wild 
game represents a thriving industry; and 

Whereas, this proposed legislation on gun 
control would only restrict, unnecessarily, 
law-abiding American citizens, leaving the 
criminal free to steal or smuggle firearms at 
will, since criminals do not abide by any 
laws, let alone firearms control; and 

Whereas, the sportsmen of the United 
States, representing a large portion of the 
population, have repeatedly expressed their 
disapproval of firearms control legislation; 
and 

Whereas, legislation should hit hard on the 
unlawful use of firearms rather than at the 
Tight of ownership: 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the In- 
ternational Association of Game, Fish and 
Conservation Commissioners, does hereby ex- 
press opposition to the legislation proposing 
restrictions on firearms as submitted by Sen- 
ator Thomas J. Dodd and Representative 
Emanual Celler in the first session of the 
90th Congress in S.B. 1 (as amended) and 
H.R. 5384; and 

Be it further resolved, that the Association 
supports the principles contained in S. 1853 
and S. 1854 as introduced by Senator Roman 
L. Hruska which would provide reasonable 
controls over handguns and heavy military 
weapons used by criminals, incompetents and 
drug addicts and would have the least effect 
on sporting firearms. 


Congratulations to Bronx Post Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 10, 1967 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I take 
pride in announcing to the Hosue that 
the Bronx Post Office in my county of 
the Bronx, N.Y., has received the 1967 
National Post Office Award of the Mag- 
azine Publishers Association. 

This recognition of excellence and 
efficiency in postal administration was 
presented in the form of a bronze plaque 
to Postmaster Frank J. Viola, of the 
Bronx, at the national convention of the 
National Association of Postmasters. I 
commend Postmaster Viola and other 
officials and employees of the Bronx Post 
Office for the splendid services rendered 
to the people of the Bronx. 

With permission, I insert an article 
from the New York s of October 8, 
1967: 

Bronx Post OFFICE RECEIVES A PLAQUE AS 
BEST IN NATION 

San JUAN, P.R., October 7.— The Bronx 
Post Office won a bronze plaque here today 
for being the best in the nation. 

The 1967 National Post Office Award was 
presented by the Magazine Publishers Asso- 
ciation at the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Postmasters of the 
United States. 
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Charles D. Ablard of Washington, the mag- 
azine publishers’ vice president, handed the 
24-by-19-inch geeque to Frank J. Viola, the 
Bronx postmaster. 

The citation singled out the Bronx Post 
Office for “excellence and efficiency in postal 
administration and employes.” In making 
the award, Mr. Ablard said: 

“With the dedicated talent and leader- 
ship of the postmaster, the supervisors and 
the employes, the Bronx Post Office has 
shown conclusively that the task of proces- 
sing and delivering the mail can be accom- 
plished despite the complexities and ad- 
versities of all the inherited problems of an 
urban environment.” 

The publishers’ announcement of the 
award said that the Bronx Post Office had 
reduced work hours and overtime despite. 
an increased volume of mail and had speeded 
mail deliveries at no additional cost, while 
maintaining good employe-management 
relations. 

The office serves 1.5 million persons in 44 
square miles of the borough, It has 3,700 
employes and its receipts are $15-million a 
year. 


American Patriotism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 4, 1967 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most eloquent and pointed defini- 
tions of American patriotism that I have 
seen will appear tomorrow in the Post 
Eagle, of Clifton, N.J., in a column en- 
titled “Outlook and Insight” by Eugene 
T. Bartkowiak. He focuses on the deeds 
of two great patriots, Casimir Pulaski 
and Thaddeus Kosciuszko. 

Mr. Speaker, as a tribute to those two 
great Poles who helped found this Na- 
tion, and as a continuing tribute to the 
great Polish-American community of 
today and tomorrow, I include Mr. Bart- 
kowiak's article, entitled “American Pa- 
triotism,” in today's RECORD: 

AMERICAN PATRIOTISM 
(By Eugene T. Bartkowiak) 

Over 190 years ago, men like Casimir Pul- 
aski and Thaddeus Kosciuszko joined forces 
with other famous American patriots such as 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, and 
John Adams; and with pen and sword they 
brought a new nation, The United States of 
America, into being. It was an exciting time. 
a time for moving ahead and boldly facing 
new dangers. It was the time when American 
patriotism was molded. 

Casimir Pulaski came to America and in 
the army of George Washington served at 
Brandywine. He was made General and Chief 
of Cavalry by Congress and fought for the 
greatness of America at Germantown and in 
the winter campaign of 1777-78. In 1779, a8 
Brigadier General, he defended Charleston. 
Wounded at Savannah, General Pulaski died 
for America aboard ship en route back to 
Charleston. 

Thaddeus Kosciuszko entered the American 
continental army as a volunteer_and he too 
brilliantly distinguished himself in the Revo- 
lutionary War. For fortifying Philadelphia he 
obtained the rank of Colonel of Engineers; 
and his services at Ticonderoga in 1777 con- 
tributed to the defeat of General John Bur- 
goyne at Saratoga. He planned and built the 
fortress of West Point and was Chief 
of the Southern army. He took part in the 
sieges of Ninety-Six and of Charleston and 
was rewarded with the thanks of Congress, 
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the rank of Brigadier General and the privi- 
lege of United States citizenship. 

Today we are again moving through excit- 
ing times. Again we move ahead facing the 
dangers before us. It is a time when the 
American Patriotism which was so strongly 
forged by Pulaski and Kosciuszko nearly 200 
years ago is being tested and found worthy 
of the challenge before us. 

Now, more than at any other time in Amer- 
ican history, we are undergoing vast changes 
in industry, education, science, communica- 
tions and international relations. Today we 
are making explorations into outer space, 
conquering the oceans, and encouraging the 
arts and commerce. A tall order, yes, but one 
which the American people can meet. 

This month, American Poles throughout 
the country are commemorating the anni- 
versary of the deaths of General Casimir Pul- 
aski and General Thaddeus Kosciuszko. In 
saluting the greatness of these two Polish 
American patriots The National Association 
of. Polish Americans, Inc., pays tribute by 
vowing to forever stand on the same platform 
which these men constructed—American 
patriotism. 

Just as the Declaration of Independence 
Was the testament of their time, so might the 
Inaugural Address of the late President John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy be considered the cov- 
enant of our time. This historic document 
sets forth clearly and consisely the aims and 
goals of America today—an America beset by 
challenges and given opportunities for great- 
ness never before experiericed by any people. 
The text of the Kennedy Inaugural Address 
has been taken as the guide for The National 
Association of Polish Americans, Inc.—a guide 
every American should follow. 

The National Association of Polish Amer- 
icans, Inc. pays homage to the greatness of 
American patriotism by following the Pulaski 
and Kosciuszko spirit which blazes on. With 
this spirit we will move to new frontiers in 
our quest for a better world. 


Amend Statute of Limitations in Certain 
Civil Actions 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 9, 1967 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to support H.R. 
6527, to establish a limitation on the pe- 
riod of time during which an action may 
be brought in the District of Columbia 
to recover damages, contribution or in- 
demnity against architects, designers, en- 
gineers, or contractors on the ground of 
a defective or unsafe condition of an im- 
Provement to real property. This measure 
is identical in intent to my bill, HR. 
11544. 

The proponents of this bill, and others 
engaged in the building industry in the 
District of Columbia and Maryland, have 
discussed with me the difficulties which 
they now face in the absence of any stat- 
ute of limitations. Recent decisions of 
the courts have placed an extreme bur- 
den upon architects, engineers, builders, 
and all engaged in construction. They 
May be liable for their actions many 
years after completing their work, long 
after essential witnesses and records may 
have become unavallable, and long after 
technical advances may have made their 
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prior work difficult or impossible to de- 
fend, although the practices may have 
been entirely proper and reasonable when 
undertaken. 

This bill would both protect the build- 
ing industry and continue reasonable 
protections for injured parties. A sensi- 
ble time is allowed for commencement 
of an action, and even following the pe- 
riod of limitation the injured party could 
bring a claim against the owner or other 
person in control of the property. Thus 
this bill balances the interest of al] con- 
cerned in a way very similar to laws re- 
cently enacted by a majority of the 
States. 

I wish to commend the District of Co- 
lumbia Committee for its prompt con- 
sideration of this legislation, and fully 
support its passage today. 


National Newspaper Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
» OF 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 10, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, October 
8 to 14 marks the observance of National 
Newspaper Week, and as a former news- 
paperman, I am particularly pleased to 
take this opportunity to pay tribute to 
newspapers across the country for their 
immeasurable contributions to the bet- 
terment of society. 

A most outstanding editorial appeared 
this week in the Johnson City, Tenn., 
Press-Chronicle, and I would like to call 
it to the attention of my colleagues and 
the readers of the Recorp, as follows: 
NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK: GETTING THINGS 

DONE 

Newspapers get things done in their com- 
munities. 

By putting the spotlight on needs 

By calling for action 

By making people think—and sometimes 
by making them mad. 

When people start thinking, things begin 


to happen. When they get mad, things be- 
gin to happen faster. 


Sometimes bad conditions exist in a com- 
munity for years because nobody gets stirred 
up enough to do something about them. 

A good newspaper is a stirrer-upper. 

So it does not upset us when we write an 
editorial and somebody calls in to baw! us 
out. At least, the bawler-outer has read what 
we have said and has reacted. And he is 
going to talk and argue, and he is going to 
cause others to talk and argue. First thing 
we know, the whole community will be talk- 
ing and arguing, and out of all the forensics 
will come eventually a consensus that some- 
thing does or does not need to be done. 

It pleases us, of course, to have people tell 
"us they like what we say and always agree 
with us. 

It pleases us even more when people say, 
“I seldom agree with you, but I read, what 
you say, anyway.” 

The Johnson City Press-Chronicle is com- 
mitted to getting things done for Johnson 
City and Upper East Tennessee. In the 
process, we are going to step on some toes, 
both official and unofficial, now and then. 
That's inevitable. 

And there will be times when nearly every- 
body and his brothers and cousins will be 
mad at us. That's inevitable, too. 
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There will even be times when we will be 
wrong in what we are saying and doing. 
That’s for sure. 

But as we join newspapers all over the 
nation in observing National Newspaper 
Week (Oct. 8-14), we are deeply grateful 
that we are a part of a free press in a free 
country—and that, right or wrong, we and 
every other American are entitled to speak 
our piece without fear of official coercion or 
reprisal. 


Praise for the Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 9, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, in 
this day when the American press is too 
prone to negative criticism of Govern- 
ment operations, it is refreshing to read 
an editorial which takes note of the posi- 
tive contributions being made by an 
agency which at times has been sub- 
jected to unfair criticism. This excellent 
editorial marking a new milestone in the 
history of the Peace Corps appeared in 
the October 3, 1967, issue of the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin, and I would like to share 
it with the Members of Congress. 

While brief, the editorial “An Idea 
Proves Itself,” conveys the magnitude of 
the success of this experiment in Amer- 
ican idealism, and indicates most clearly 
what a handful of dedicated individuals 
can accomplish in helping the people of 
the developing nations of the world. 

The editorial underscores Peace Corps 
Director Jack Vaughn's report that 
Peace Corps alumni who have returned 
from their missions overseas now total 
more than the volunteers currently over- 
seas or in training. As a consequence, our 
own Nation is being enriched as the 
talented and highly motivated Peace 
Corps alumni take on new and increas- 
ingly responsible roles in our own society. 


I would like to take this opportunity to 
emphasize anew my support of this im- 
aginative concept as it assumes a new 
dimension in our national life. Director 
Vaughn and his predecessor Sargent 
Shriver have every reason to be proud 
of the work which the Peace Corps has 
accomplished over the past 6 years. Vice 
Prseident HUMPHREY too deserves ac- 
colades, for the Peace Corps was an idea 
to which he first gave life, and is so well 
stated by Mr. Vaughn: 

Just as with this Nation, something was 
right about the idea all along. 


The editorial follows: 
An IDEA Proves ITSELF 


The Peace Corps has a new role. 

It now has more alumni (over 14,600) than 
it has people overseas or In training (about 
14,450). 

“It is clear,” says Corps director Jack 
Vaughn, “that some very high grade, high 
gear and highly motivated talent is becom- 
ing available in the U.S. 
number. 

“For these same people who saw in the 
Peace Corps service an expression of them- 
selves are finding the same opportunity at 
home. Our nation will be the better for it.“ 

Vaughn said nearly one- third ot the re- 
turned volunteers are going into tull or 


in increasing 
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part-time or teacher-related work. 
The Philadelphia Board of Education Is hir- 
ing them by mall from overseas. It is seeking 
200 volunteers, mostly for ghetto schools. 

Another third of the returnees are con- 
tinulng their education. 

Vaughn is lyrical about his program, how 
it developed abroad and how it now may 
enrich the nation at home. 

Of the Peace Corps concept, he says, “Just. 
as with this nation, something was right 
about the idea all along.” 


The Facts Rebut Vietnam Cynics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 
' IN THE But OF 6 
Monday, October 9, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an excellent editorial appearing on 
WJBE television, channel 2, Detroit, 
Mich., on September 25, 1967, which I 
believe sets forth some facts of great in- 
terest on a problem of great concern to 
our people. : 

The editorial, entitled “The Facts Re- 
but Vietnam Cynics,” merits the careful 
consideration of all Americans: 

Tre Pacts REBUT VIETNAM Crnics 

Intelligent, thoughtful, honest and good 
Americans of all political persuasions and 
backgrounds have differing opinions of the 
war in Vietnam, 

Some are hawks; some are doves; most are 
somewhere inbetween, Some want more 
bombing of North Vietnam; some want less. 
Generally, more cynics than optimists speak 
up on the war. But the experienced military 
analyst, George Fielding Eliot, says that al- 
though Vietnam has been a gigantic military 
and logistics problem, we now are winning 
the war, according to plan. The distinguished 
Washington correspondent and widely-syndi- 
cated: columnist, Roscoe Drummond, says 
that while the end of the war is not in sight 
and a peace conference may not be just 
around the corner—the facts remain, we are 
not stalemated, we are making progress. 

According to these experts, enemy strength 
is declining by at least 2,500 a month. New 
recruits cannot keep up with battle losses 
and desertions. 

Two years ago, 10,000 Viet Cong defected. 
Last year, 20,000. This year, 40,000—twice as 
many as last year and four times as many as 
two years ago. 

It now takes a half-million workers, busy 
all the time, to repair the damage done by 
our bombs, 

North Vietnamese are being asked by their 
government to work longer hours to make up 
for a serious manpower shortage. 

Hanol has lost about half of its MIG fighter 
planes—and, in less than a year, 3,500 trucks, 
and 4,000 watercraft. 

Thirty-seven nations are now helping 
South Vietnam, Only 14 helped Korea, In 
1965 only 500 free world world troops fought 
alongside our troops in Vietnam. Now the 
number is 54,000. 

In 1965 the South Vietnamese lost three 
Weapons to the enemy for every one they 
captured. Thats been turned completely 
around, and the South now captures more 
than three weapons for every one lost. 

The frequency of Viet Cong attacks is 
declining, because they are weaker. The Cong 
and the North Vietnamese have not scored 
even one tactical victory since 1965. 
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So, regardless of whether we're hawks or 
doves, or want more bombing or less bomb- 
Ing. one important fact about the war in 
Vietnam is increasingly clear: We're not 
stalemated, and we're not losing. 

The growing evidence is that we can win 
the military battle. But the real battle is be- 
tween the will of Hanoi to conquer the 
South—and the will of the South Viet- 
namese and American people to stick to their 
guns, 


Mr. M. E. “Emmet” Robinson, of 
Goldsboro, N.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.- DAVID N. HENDERSON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 10, 1967 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, M. E. 
“Emmet” Robinson, a longtime leader 
in his community of Goldsboro, N.C., in 
my congressional district, passed away 
last week and an editorial in his home- 
town newspaper, the Goldsboro News- 
Argus, paid appropriate tribute to his 
memory: 

Death as it will to all of us has come to 
M. E. (Emmet) Robinson. The spelling of 
Emmet is correct. He was named for the great 
Irish hero, 

If a panel of local historians and author- 
ities on the life of the city and county were 
asked to name the 10 men who have served 
our public the best in the past 50 years, they 
would put Emmet Robingon high on the list. 
Name any great undertaking for the ad- 
vancement of Goldsboro and or Wayne in 
the past years and Emmet Robinson would 
be one who had worked mightily for the 
project. 

And until a few months ago when Heart 
trouble stopped him, he was among the lead- 
ers in the organization of the community 
to set up a project for urban re-development 
in Goldsboro. His knowledge of the city and 
of its people played an important part in 
decisions made at the outset of the re-devel- 
opment program, a program which will give 
Goldsboro a great new look, replacing slums 
and shanties with modern, comfortable, ade- 
quate housing. 

As chairman of Wayne County Board of 
Commissioners, Robinson was one of the 
leaders for revaluation and fair valuation 
among all people for county tax purposes, 

As chairman of the old Goldsboro hos- 
pital board of trustees he was a leader in 
laying the foundation for Wayne Memorial 
Hospital and thus opening the way with city 
and county growth for new Wayne Memorial 
Hospital now under construction. 

As a member of the Board of Aldermen 
he left his mark of ability and purpose on 
the city. 

If any man served so long and with such 
distinction in advancing the progress ot the 
section in so many ways, we do not know it. 

And remember, please, the modesty with 
which this splendid public servant always 
bore himself. The high and low, the white 
and the colored, the rich and the poor found 
a friend in him, a smiling, understanding 
friend. And life was an adventure, an 
amusing adventure to him. You will recall 
the half smile he wore always, his cigarete 
drooping from his lips. 

Let us plant many memorial dogwoods 
for him on Robinson throughway of High- 
way 70. This name honored Emmet Robin- 
son for his work in securing better rscogni- 
tion for Wayne in allocation of highway 
funds during the time he was a highway 
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commissioner. Lives of great men all remind 
us we can make our lives subline and depart- 
ing leave behind us footprints on the sands 
of time. Emmet left many footprints. 


I would not attempt to enlarge or 
elaborate upon these words except to 
note that men like Emmet Robinson 
rarely seek or obtain great publicity, 
financial reward, or the praise of their 
fellow man. Seldom do such men during 
their lifetime receive the recognition and 
appreciation from their associates, col- 
leagues and contemporaries which they 
richly deserve. Too often, it remains for 
the talented writer of an editorial obit- 
uary to assemble and put down in one 
place the many contributions such men 
have made, day by day, year by year and 
decade by decade so that even those of 
us who knew them suddenly get a full 
picture of the impact they had made. 

Characteristically, the leadership this 
great man exercised in community af- 
fairs continued until just shortly before 
his death. May he find the peace so rich- 
ly earned in a life of service. 


Time To Give Vietnamese Due Credit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 10, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a great deal of unwarranted criticism 
and emotional tirades against the situa- 
tion in Vietnam. One of the more timely 
and certainly penetrating commentaries 
on the subject of South Vietnamese par- 
ticipating in the war appeared in the 
Joliet Herald-News on Friday, October 6, 
by Copless Press international analyst 
Dumitru Danielopol. His commentary 
follows: 

TIME To GIVE VIETNAMESE DUE CREDIT 
(By Dumitru Danielopol) 

WASHINGTON.—We were discussing the 
latest Washington “controversy” over US. 
policy in Southeast Asia. 

“What would you do if you were a South 
Vietnamese?” I asked the young executive. 
“I would commit suicide,” he shot back. 

A startling answer? 

How would you like to be a South Viet- 
namese? 

How would you feel if your future, your 
liberty and maybe your Ute and that of 
your family, the freedom of your country had 
become a political football, tossed back and 
forth in the one capital that could protect 

u? 
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for survival is unconstitutional, that it is im- 
moral, that Vietnam is not America’s busi- 
ness, that the Americans should withdraw, 
that they should let the Vietnamese settle 
their own problems? 

How would you like to hear proposals that 
the opposition party should become the 
“peace” party in the 1968 elections or that 
the Negroes in the United States support 
the Viet Cong? 

How would you like to hear—after you 
risked your life to go to the polls in presi- 
dential elections—that the results were in- 
conclusive, that the elections were rigged. 
that your votes didn't really matter after all? 

We certaiily provide the Communist 
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propaganda machine with all the gist it 
needs. 

Under the circumstances, it’s a miracle the 
South Vietnamese are doing as well as they 
are. 

After 20 years of war and internal sub- 
version this exhausted uneducated, strug- 
gling country is now being rapped because 
its army is not as efficient as the U.S. Army. 

Admittedly the South Vietnamese lack the 
strength, skill and tenacity of U.S. divisions. 
But our divisions represent the cream of 
the world's best professional army and the 
cream of the world’s best educated young- 
sters. . 

Conservative figures published recently 
show that since 1960 South Vietnamese lost 
at least 50,000 soldiers killed. If the respec- 
tive populations are considered, this would 
represent 600,000 Americans. (The U.S. has 
12 times the population of South Vietnam). 

The United States didn't lose that many 
men in World War I, World War II and 
Korea combined. 

The Viet Cong has assassinated 12,000 
civillans, kidnapped 42,000 other. 

Before we become too critical of South 
Vietnamese faults, let's ask ourselves: 

How many of us would go to vote knowing 
we might be killed in the process? 

Some 83-85 per cent of the South Viet- 
namese electorate cast their votes in de- 
fiance of all Viet Cong intimidation and 
threats. 

How many of us would accept an official 
capacity in small towns and villages visited 
by marauding murderers? How many of us 
would support the government knowing we 
risked being kidnaped, tortured; killed—or 
were exposing our families to the same fate? 

South Vietnamese do. 

Let's stop being pompous, smug and self- 
righteous. Let's give South Vietnam its due. 

We are fighting their war, but they are 
fighting our war too, 

Let's not forget it. 


The “Palestine Liberation Organization” 
Office in New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YoRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 10, 1967 


Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, ever since 
the founding of the State of Israel, Arab 
terrorists have launched almost con- 
tinuous attacks against its people. In 
1964 the Arab States aided in the forma- 
tion of a formal terrorist group known 
5 the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 

on.” 

Since that time the PLO has been 
training terrorists in the refugee camps 
of the Gaza strip for service as guerrilla 
fighters against Israel. One of the most 
disgraceful aspects of this situation has 
been the fact that UNRWA funds, which 
were supposed to be for the benefit of 
the refugees, have been channeled into 
the training of these military units. 

The PLO maintains an office in New 
York City and in the following article 
from the September 7, 1967, edition of 
the American Examiner the question is 
quite properly asked: Should we permit 
this group—which is committed to the 
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destruction of a country with which the 
United States maintains friendly rela- 
tions—to operate in our country? 

The article follows: 


Wry Doxs SHuxamr’s So-CaLLep PALESTINE 
LIBERATION ORGANIZATION CONTINUE To 
HAVE AN OFFICE IN New YORK? 

(By James H. Sheldon) 

The Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) is the parent body of the illegal Pal- 
estine Liberation Army. Three months after 
the Arab-Israel War, it still maintains an 
office in New York City. 

PLO was formed, openly and brazenly, for 
the purpose of liquidating the State of Israel 
(“Liberating Palestine," to use PLO termi- 
nology, since its officers do not admit the 
legal existence of Israel). In its “National 
Charter.“ as filed with the Foreign Agents 
Registration Section of the Department of 
Justice, PLO declares its purpose to be the 
“liberation of Palestine,” denounces the 
United Nations partition resolution and the 
establishment of Israel as “illegal and void,” 
and resolves to “outlaw” Zionism in the 
Middle East. 

Prior to last June its head, Ahmad Shuk- 
airy, was fond of closing speeches to his fol- 
lowers with a shouted “We shall destroy 
Tel-Aviv,” or similar language. 

Actually, PLO has attempted (with the 
official sponsorship of the Arab states) to set 
itself up as a kind of shadow government 
for Palestine. Art. 27 of its Charter declares: 
“This organization shall have its flag, oath, 
and a national anthem—and Art. 22 of the 
attached “Fundamental Law” provides for 
the establishment of “special Palestinian Mil- 
itary Units, formed in accordance with the 
military needs and the plan adopted by the 
Unified Arab Command.” 

We reproduce here a few items quoted 
from “A Summary of Events in the Middle 
East,” issued as an official publication of 
Senator J. W. Fulbright's Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

“May 8, 1964.—Representatives of the Arab 
States met in Jerusalem and announced the 
creation of the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation. 

“September 1, 1964—The Arab Foreign 
Ministers allocated $2.3 million to the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization. s 

“June 19, 1966.—The head of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization Ahmad Shukairy, 
said that members of the PLO army would 
go to Viet-Nam ‘to fight alongside the Viet- 
cong in their struggle against American 
imperialism.’ 

May 17, 1967.—Ahmad Shukairy, leader of 
the PLO, said that his organization would 
continue to send infiltrators into Israel. He 
also repeated past statements that the PLO 
was armed by the Chinese Communists.” 

To make the situation worse, PLO set out 
to use the Arab refugee camps of the Middle 
East as a training ground for organizing its 
infiltrators and military units. Through 
UNRWA, the United States pays more than 
70 per cent of the cost of main these 
centers, After a careful investigation, Senator 
Edward M. Kennedy (D., Mass.) reported 
that at least 12,000 inhabitants of refugee 
camps were being trained, mostly in the Gaza 
Strip, for service as guerrilla fighters under 
Shukairy’s leadership. 

It is appropriate to ask the question now: 
Why does PLO—whose only purpose is to 
destroy Israel—continue to exist, and even 
to maintain offices in New York, three 
months after a cease-fire was supposedly 
agreed upon and accepted by all parties? 

It is not possible to argue that PLO has 
shown any change of policies since the events 
of June. On July 17, indeed, Radio Cairo 
broadcasted a report of a meeting of the PLO 
Executive Committee, held that very day, for 
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the purpose of preparing for “the next stage” 
of the war against Israel. The intent to “lib- 
erate” Palestine was again declared, as “a 
part of the world’s liberation batties.” The 
National Charter of PLO, with its provisions 
for a “Liberation Army,” was reaffirmed, The 
scope of the “battle” was even widened, In a 
declaration that “It has become clear that 
the danger of Zionism and imperialism, 
headed by the United States, is no longer 
limited to Palestine.” Israel's defense actions 
were called “imperialist Zionist aggression.” 

Implicit in the whole program of PLO is a 
continuing close solidarity with the commu- 
nist governments of the world, and particu- 
larly with the Red Chinese regime in Peking. 
Readers of this column will recall that we 
exposed, more than a year ago, the establish- 
ment of a Peking office of PLO, headed by 
Rashid Sayyid Jarbu, who had been granted 
a regular block of time on Peking radio for 
the purpose of propagandizing his cause in 
Asia. Subsequently, the Peking government 
supplied PLO guerrilla groups with ship- 
ments of bazookas and other weapons. On 
June 6, 1967, just after fighting commenced 
in the Middle East, Premier Chou En Lal 
addressed a message to Ahmad Shukairy 
assuring him that the Chinese Government 
at Peking would “ever remain the staunch 
and reliable comrades-in- arms“ of the Arabs 
in the “struggle to repel the aggression by 
United States imperialism and its tool 
Israel.” 

The propaganda of PLO in America, how- 
ever, has said very little about the 
activities which are the center of its exist- 
ence. On the contrary, the New York office 
talks about the “suffering” of Arab refugees, 
and the “injustice” of Israel's existence. The 
New York PLO organ, Palestine Issue, cur- 
rently complains of what it calls “The Crime 
of the Christian West in the Holy Land.” 

When Israel sought to defend herself 
against Nasser’s troops poised for a death- 
strike, her action was described as an “un- 
holy Jewish invasion,” made possible because 
“the Christians of the West have been the 
defenders of the ‘State of Israel" against the 
innocent indigenous Arab inhabitants.” At 
this point, the PLO editor waxes turbulent, 
and we read: 

“Woe to thee, Christians of the West, for 
ye have sold the Land of Peace to fanatic 
Zionists for Thirty pieces of silver.“ 

Another article in the same publication, 
charging that the Israelis refused to coop- 
erate with the Red Cross, is completely at 
variance with reputable news agency reports 
from the war zone. 

When it comes to talks with Arab students 
in America, however, PLO representatives 
take a very different line. Addressing a con- 
vention of the Arab Students Organization 
in the U.S.A. a New York representative of 
PLO, Saadat Hasan, spelled out the advan- 
tages of guerrilia fighting against a modern- 
ized army and called upon the students to 
give their support to PLO. Officers of the As- 
sociation backed him up in this propaganda. 

In short, there continues to exist today, 
in New York, an office of an organization 
which is devoted to war against a 
country with which the United States main- 
tains friendly relations. Unlike the mission 
of a sovereign state, PLO is not an agency to 
which we grant diplomatic status. It is sub- 
ject to our laws, which regulate the activities 
of all foreign agents. Besides propaganda in 
this country, it attempts to influence dele- 
gates at the United Nations, in spite of the 
U.N. cease-fire actions. What the UN. dele- 
gates do about this is their concern—but 
whether PLO should be allowed to continue 
its political activities in our own country, 
and to insult our citizens, is another mat- 
ter. The Justice Department should give the 
tere situation an early and very serious 
review. 
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Salute to Betts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BUCHANAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 10, 1967 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, our dis- 
tinguished colleague from Ohio, Repre- 
sentative JACKSON E. BETTS, was the only 
witness to protest against the nature of 
the upcoming 1970 census in hearings 
before the Subcommittee on Census and 
Statistics of the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service in May and June 
of this year: In seeking to preserve the 
privacy of the individual against unwar- 
rented intrusion he has introduced legis- 
lation, H.R, 10952, limiting the categories 
of questions required to be answered 
under penalty of law. Because I believe 


the American citizen has a right to his. 


privacy and the right to be left alone 
and because the Constitution states the 
purpose of the census shall be that of 
enumeration I commend the gentleman 
from Ohio for his stand and have, as a 
consequence, joined him in introducing 
tuch legislation. 

Just. this morning, the Wall Street 
Journal in an editorial entitled “Big 
Brother 1970 Model,” saluted Repre- 
sentative Bers’ stand and warned its 
readers of the rude shock in store for 
them when the 1970 census comes 
around unless changes are made. The 
editorial, in its entirety, follows: 

Bio BROTHER, 1970 MopEL 


Unless Rep. Jackson Betts and a few other 
like-minded Congressmen have their way, 
Americans are in for a rude shock when the 
1970 census comes around. For as plans now 
stand, the forms to be provided by the Bu- 
reau of the Census are about as long and 
certainly are as inquisitive as those devised 
by the Internal Revenue Service. 

Rep. Eetts regards the more than 60 items 
the Census Bureau plans to ask people about 
es harassment and an Invasion of personal 
privacy. The Ohioan suggests that questions 
on which answers are mandatory be limited 
to matters considered as essential to a census, 
guch as name and address, sex, age, race and 
marital status. Answers to questions about 
such things as plumbing fixtures, he says, 
ought to be voluntary. 

Certainly if the special trinl census pre- 
pared earlier this year for New Haven, Conn., 
forcshadows what is to come in 1970, Rep. 
Betts has a point. For it not only seeks the 
sort of data necded for a count of the popu- 
lation, but probes far beyond. 


It osks, for instance, “How do you enter 
your living quarters?” “Do you have a com- 
plete bathroom?” And if you do, how many 
people do you share it with? It asks if heat, 
light, off-street parking and use of a swim- 
ming pool are included in your rent, tf you 
are a tenant, It asks about your water sup- 
ply. what fuel you use most for heating, 
whether or not you have a garbage disposal 
unit, dishwasher and tolevision set (black 
and white, or color?). 

Now it is plain that many of these ques- 
tions are designed for later use by private 
industry, educational institutions and gov- 
ernmental agencies, But surely it 1s possible 
to get answers to those which are irrelevant 
to the essential business of a census by 
means other than threatening the respond- 
ent with 60 days in jall and a $100 fine, the 
penalty for noncompliance. 
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In 1960, about five million persons some- 
how managed to escape the Census Bu- 
reau's notice. And unless the proposed 1970 
form is pared to essentials, after one look at 
it a good many more millions are likely to 
long for the same sort of limbo. 


Alleged Postal Subsidies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 10, 1967 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I call at- 
tention of Members of the House to an 
article in the October 16, 1967, issue of 
Newsweek in which the columnist, Ray- 
mond Moley, takes a long, hard look at 
the pending postal rate increase bill. 

Mr. Moley properly asks why this bill 
is being rushed through Congress rather 
than await the report of a “blue rib- 
bon” committee to which was delegated 
the task of ascertaining what is wrong 
with the operation of the Post Office De- 
partment. 

Mr. Moley's article follows: 

THOSE ALLEGED POSTAL Svssipres 
(By Ramond Moley) 

A House bill to raise postal rates and in- 
crease the pay of postal employees (HR. 
7077) has been passed by the Post OTice 
Committee and cleared for floor action by the 
Rules Committee. This bill is a hybrid. Orig- 
inally there were two bills—one to comply 
with the President's demand for higher pos- 
tal rates and the other to raise the pay of 
postal employees. The latter, however, gave 
employees a raise higher than the Presi- 
dent's guidelines for Federal employees. And 
60, to avoid a veto of the pay bill, the House 
committee combined the two into one piece 
Of legislation. Thus, the present bill is a 
product of a political maneuver, a practice 
which from time immemorial has charterized 
almost everything related to the postal sery- 
ice. 

Moreorer, this bill is being rushed through 
despite the fact that a commission of dis- 
tinguished people was appointed by the Pres- 
ident to study the postal service and will not 
report until next year. The chairman of that 
commission ls. Frederick-R. Kappel, former 
chutrman of AT&T, The commission was no 
doubt appointed at the instance of Post- 
master General O’Prien, who declared that 
the "archaic" postal service is “ponderous, 
creaking, erratic, costly.” 


THE EURDEN UPON USERS 


Instead of waiting for the Kappel com- 
mission's report, which may well show how 
the Post Office can be reformed to the ex- 
tent that most of the postal deficit can be 
elinunated, the House Post Office Committee 
chose to increase the present ecale of rates 
end thus throw the burden upon the users 
of the mall service. 


My argument here deals with what is called 
a “subsidy” for users of second- and third- 
class mail. According to the figures in the 
House committee report, first-class mall in 
1966 showed s surplus of $87.7 million. But 
second- and third-class mail provided de- 
ficits of 8416.2 million and $401.2 milion 
respectively. For a long time figures lke 
these have been used to claim that users of 
second- and third-class mall haye enjoyed a 
huge Federal subsidy. à 

I have had reason to feel the effect of 
this claim, for whenever over the past twenty 
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years I have in my pieces in this magazine 
commented upon subsidies in government 
agencies and programs. I have received let- 
ters taunting me about the “subsidy” en- 
joyed by periodicals, Until now, I have not 
replied to those charges in print. But since 
responsible journalists have now accepted 
the Post Office figures and have joined the 
chorus, I chose to show how deceptive those 
figures are. For I have always believed that 
these claimed subsidies have been based upon 
& wholly unsound system of allocating costs 
in the postal system. 


BAD ACCOUNTING 


The report of the House committee itself 
in its labored explanation of what are called 
“cost ascertainment” figures comes close to 
admitting their unreliabillty. The cost sys- 
tem does not, it admits, take account of the 
importance of the priority given to first-class 
mail as compared with the deferment im- 
posed upon other classes of mail. Delivery 
of first-class mail is Intended to be prompt 
and almost immediate. Second class should 
take two or three days, and third class about 
eight days. Calculations based on the sale 
of stamps or use of meters cannot be seg- 
regated by classes. They gre used for all 
Kinds of mail. And the whole basis of assign- 
ing costs to the three classes is based upon 
Tandom samples. The minority report on the 
bill said: “The full committee had no op- 
portunity whatever to study the cost ascer- 
tainment figures on which the rate increases 
are based. . all rate adjustments are sus- 
pects because they are based on questionable 
and dubious statistics.” 


I have become so accustomed to govern- 
ment accounting In other fields that I have 
grown eyen more suspicious of the Post Office 
figures, In the beucfit-cost ratio In some big 
water projects such as dams and water sup- 
ply, the assumptions are ludicrous. In the 
Department of HEW there are twelve ac- 
counting systems, and none of these has 
been approved by the Comptroller General's 
office. 

Common sense should tell anyone that 
since the same men and women, the same 
buildings, mail trucks, trains, boats and even 
in some casts horses and mules are used for 
all classes of mall in varying volume, an 
allocation of respective class costs ls sub- 
stantially impossible, 

In the postal sérvice, 80 per cent of the 
costs are for labor, and labor is largely used 
in handling, carrying and sorting mail. Under 
the ZIP Ccde system, magazines must do 
much of this handling at their own expense. 
A first-class item is handled on the average 
fifteen times by postal employees. Magn- 
ines do nine of those handlings at their 
own expense, 

Despite this continunl pushing of rising 
laber costs upon the users of sccond- and 
third-clags mail, the rute increnses.on sec- 
ond-class (122 per cent) and third-class (128 
per cent) over fifteen years have been far 
more than for first-class mall (67 per cent). 

Finally, it should be noted that the rate 
increases in the present bill fall relatively 
most heavily upon periodicals of small cir- 
culation, To the bigs, the increases are an 
unjustifed burden, but to the smalls the 
proposed rates are a tragic blow. And these 
smalis include hundreds of special periodi- 
cals—cultural, religious, scientific, profes- 
sional and fraternal. 

Here is the example of The Atlantic. Its 
publisher, Frank M. Herbert Jr., told the Post 
Office Committee that the present bill would 
add to his costs $8,800 for first-class mail, 
$26,250 for second-class mail and $52,800 for 
third-class mail. In all, this 18 $87,850. His 
average profits over five years have been 
$22,795. Thus, at one blow The Atlantic would 
either be destroyed or go deeply into debt. 
And this situation might well apply to hun- 
dreds of lesser-known periodicals. 
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THE BILL SHOULD WAIT 


The reason why The Atlantic as well as 
many other magazines of small circulation 
use third-class mall is that their prospects 
are In Limited categories and they cannot af- 
ford to solicit subscriptions in media with 
mass coverage, Mr. Herbert said that a one- 
Page ad in the Reader's Digest, with a gen- 
eral circulation of millions, would cost 
$50,000, but if he used that $50,000 he could 
appeal through third-class mall to 800,000 
selected individuals who would be sultable 
prospects for The Atlantic. 

For these reasons, Congress should defer 
this bill until the Kappel commission re- 
ports on postal operations generally and rec- 
Ommends reforms such as are suggested by 
the Postmaster General. The billion-dollar 
Postal deficit may be due to Inefaclency and 
Waste in tha Post Office system itself. Cer- 
tainly if the system is modernized and if it is 
Possible to have an accurate accounting sys- 
tem, the stigma.of “subsidies’ should be re- 
moved from users of second-.and third-class 
mall. 


The Maritime Stalemate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 9, 1967 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr.. Speaker, under 
Unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Record, I include 
therein a very thoughtful, timely speech 
by my eble and distinguished friend, Mr. 
Ralph E. Casey, president of the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine Institute, Inc., en- 
titled “The Maritime Stalemate.” 

This speéch by a prominent leader in 
Maritime affairs stresses the importance 
of having a sound, constructive maritime 
Program enacted by the Congress with- 
Out further delay. 

Mr. Casey points to the fact that about 
70 percent of our ships are 20 years old 
or older, and that modernization of the 
fleet will require long-term financial 
Commitments on the part of both opera- 
tors and financial institutions. 

I have long been of the opinion that, 
Where possible, American commerce 
Should be carried in American bottoms 
Made in this country, plying generally to 
and from all the ports in the world. 

A great nation like ours needs a highly 
developed, large merchant marine, not 
Only for our business prosperity and the 
prestige of our great free system, but 
also for the security of the country. 

I certainly hope that the Congress will 
hot delay further in launching a suitable, 
Massive shipbuilding and modernization 
Program that will bring our merchant 
Marine up to its proper strength and im- 
Portance in world commerce. 

If we allow our maritime affairs to 
Grift, there is great danger that in the 
Not too distant future we will have no 
Merchant marine worthy of the name, 
and that would be a great mistake in 
Policy on the part of the Congress, as 
Well as a great blow to the standing of 
the United States in world trade and a 
great loss to our American economy in 
general, 

If American shipyards are not able 
to build these ships, it is up to the Con- 
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gress to help develop some shipyards 
that will be so able. There are new tech- 
niques and methods available now being 
used in foreign lands, both in Europe and 
the Orient, that point the way for mod- 
ernization of American shipbuilding. 

This country cannot afford to ignore 
these new techniques and methods; in 
fact, we should embrace them and set up 
our shipbuilding industry on a real, mod- 
ernization, forward-looking basis, so 
that we can do the job that has to be 
done, and press forward as soon as we 
can to build up our merchant marine 
to the point where it should be, to serve 
a Nation of our size and importance in 
the world. 

I again urge the Cangress to take early 
action in building up and modernizing 
our merchant marine. 

The speech follows: ~ 

THE MARITTIME STALEMATE 
(Speech by Ralph E. Casey, president Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine Institute, before the 

Committee on Merchant Marine, the Amer- 

ican Legion, at Boston, Mass., Sunday, Au- 

gust 27, 1967) 

It is a real pleasure for me to appear before 
you once more to discuss the current status 
of the American merchant marine. Each year 
for the past ten years or more, we of the in- 
dustry have been coming before these ses- 
sions to warn of the serious crisis growing 
ever closer for American shipping. Today, 
gentleman, the crisis is here, and the assist- 
ance of your great organization is needed as 
never before in our history. 

The American Merchant Marine Institute— 
as many of you are aware—represents the 
majority of all United States-flag tonnage. 
Our 37 member companies operate both sub- 
sidized and non-subsidized vessels; passen- 
ger and liner vessels, bulk carriers and 
tankers; in both the domestic and foreign 
trades of the United States. This represents 
approxmiately 5,700,000 gross tons of Amer- 
ican shipping. Consequently, the policy views 
of the Institute do not represent the vested 
interest of any single segment of the Indus- 
try but rather constitute a broadly-based 
consensus of the entire industry. 

The importance of having a sound, con- 
structive maritime program enacted without 
further delay cannot be overemphasized. Of 
the 965 privately-owned vessels in the ficet 
today, 682, or about 70 per cent, are 20 years 
old or older. Even the subsidized operators— 
who are under statutory obligations to re- 
place their fleets and for whom an orderly 
replacement plan was devlsed over ten years 
ago—currently have 158 vessels, or 49 per 
cent, of their fleet in the over-age category. 

Modernization of our fleet will require 
long-term financial commitments on the part 
of both operators and financial institutions. 
To do the job right, there must be consid- 
eration given to all scgments of the mer- 
chant marine in order that we will have that 
type of shipping potential which our national 
maritime policy requires. And considering 
the depth to which we have fallen, the action 
to be taken must be not only emergent but 
far-reaching and drastic in nature. 

Two years ago, an effort was made by a 
Cabinet group within the Administration to 
present the outlines for a complete revision 
in maritime policy. This group was chaired 
by the then Under Secretary of Commerce 
Alan Boyd. To put it bluntly, “all hell broke 
loose" over the plans presented by the Boyd 
report, as it has since become known. Almost 
simultaneously a report was issued by a ma- 
jority of the members of the President's Ad- 
visory Committee on the Merchant Marine. 
This report was never presented to the Con- 
gress, and in the minds of many here is doubt 
whether it ever received any serious consid- 
eration by the President himself. More re- 
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cently, Secretary of Transportation Alan 
Boyd has developed a series of proposals that, 
in effect represent modifications of the rec- 
ommendations contained in both of these 
reports. 

The Boyd Program, so-called, would pro- 
vide for greatly increased appropriations for 
the construction of ships in United States 
shipyards. The estimates given call for the 
construction of approximately 30 ships each 
year for five years, involving subsidies paid 
direct to the shipyards of bétween 220 million 
and 250 million dollars each year. Additional 
work would be provided to American ship- 
yards in a facet of the program which calls 
for the modernization of approximately 100 
Victory-type troop ships. All in all, this ship- 
building, ship repair program would provide 
more work for American shipyards, and more 
jobs for American shipyard workers than ever 
before in the peacetime history of the United 
States. 

Operating subsidies would be extended 
under the Boyd Program to four liner com- 
panies operating about 60 ships, whose ap- 
plications have been pending for a number 
of years. Additionally, operating subsidies 
would be extended to bulk carriers, a seg- 
ment of the fleet which was completely 
negiected in the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936, And in view of the radically-changed 
mature of our foreign trade over the last 
30 years, no one seriously questions the need, 
from both a commercial and national de- 
fense standpoint, for a strong bulk carrier 
fieet as part of a well-balanced American 
Merchant marine, 

Cargo Preference, which has been of such 
great help to American shipping, would be 
Tetained. However, for those companies re- 
ceiving financial aid from the Government 
in the form of direct operating parity pay- 
ments, rate differentials would be gradually 
eliminated. Mr. Boyd has made it unmis- 
takably olear that he favors retention of 
the now well-established principle that car- 
goes paid for by American taxpayers should 
be subject to a mandate under which 50 per 
cent would be carried in American bottoms, 

Other aspects of the proposals which Mr. 
Boyd has made involve the commencement 
of a nuclear ship construction program; a 
revision in the trade route concept looking 
toward more freedom of operation by sub- 
sidized operators; experimentation with the 
operating subsidy system to find out whether 
there cannot be developed a form of parity 
payment with an incentive feature more 
closely tied to efficiency and economy of 
operation; an expanded program of research 
and development; and some participation by 
the Federal Government in a program to 
improve ports, docks, and cargo-handling 
facilities. 

With all these proposals, there has been 
little disagreement on the part of labor and 
management in the industry; in fact, most of 
the proposals have met with enthusiastic 
reception. There are, however, two facets of 
the proposals which have been the subject 
of vituperative controvery: first, permitting 
American ship operators, once construction 
appropriations have been exhausted, to build 
a limited number of vessels abroad; and sec- 
ond, inclusion of the Maritime Administra- 
tion within the Department of Transporta- 
tion. 

The Institute has consistently and strongly 
supported all aspects of the Boyd Program, 
In some areas we do not feel it goes far 
enough, and yet believing as we do that 
a start must be made somewhere and with- 
out further delay, we have supported the 
pr without serious qualification. 
Unfortunately, there are segments of the 
industry, both labor and t, which 
have taken strong issue both on the right 
to bulld abroad and on the locus of 
Maritime Administration. y 

Let us deal for a moment with this di- 
lemma. The two issues have resulted in a 
complete stalemate so far as any new marl- 
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time program is concerned. The Industry and 
the Congress have been split very sharply 
into two warring camps. This Is indeed unfor- 
tunate because never before has the Congress 
been so divided on a set of proposals designed 
to benefit the American merchant marine. 
Added to this we have shipbuilders pitted 
against ship operators and one faction of 
unions pitted against another. 

Last year, a real fight took place in the 
Congress over whether the Maritime Admin- 
istration should be in or out of the Depart- 
ment of Transportation. The Administration 
lost this fight,.due primarily to the activity 
on the part of a group of unions in the 
Maritime Trades Department, under the 
leadership of Paul Hall, its President, joined 
by segments of management including the 
American Merchant Marine Institute. Of 
course, whenever you beat the current Ad- 
ministration, be it Democrat or Republican, 
on an issue which it considers of vital im- 
portance—whether it is or not—you have 
trouble on your hands. The memory of last 
year’s battle has by no means faded. This 
in itself would be bad enough, but it has a 
distinct bearing on the present conflict over 
the program espoused by Secretary Boyd for 
revitalizing the merchant fleet. 

There is a suggestion that Congress itself 
can do the job. There are some who delude 
themselves into thinking that a bill pre- 
pared in the Congress and passed by the Con- 
gress without the support of the Admin- 
istration—and indeed over its strong objec- 
tions—will succeed in reversing the down- 
ward trend in the plight of the American 
merchant marine, 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 
No one who really appreciates the way our 
Government works in Washington can really 
believe that the mere passage of a new plece 
of maritime legislation can actually succeed 
in achieving the objective we all want. For 
example, Secretary Boyd proposes the con- 
struction in American shipyards of approxi- 
mately 30 ships a year for five years—a pro- 
gram which will involve substantial construc- 
tion subsidies to shipyards each year. Can we 
really expect that If the Congress tries to 
extract this “goodie” from the Boyd pro- 
gram we can expect these large annual ap- 
propriations to be processed through the 
maritime agency—wherever it may be lo- 
cated—then through the Bureau of the 

Budget, then through the Appropriations 
Committee, and finally through the Con- 
gress, without the support of the President 
of the United States? $ 

Is it any wonder that I deplore a situation 
where the American merchant marine, so 
vital to our commerce and defense, yet so 
close to economic extinction, is at the mo- 
ment caught in a mortal web by forces and 
counterforces, exerted not by our enemies 
but by our allies. 

Recently, there was a motion made on the 
floor of the House of Representatives to im- 
pose a limitation which some felt at the 
time would seriously impair the relatively 
small amount of money made available in 
the fiscal years 1967 and 1968 for ship con- 
struction. This, in essence, was submitted as 
a Republican-sponsored economy move. It 
passed with little or no debate. Where, then, 
were those who have been so vocal in support 
of a new program, yet so defiantly opposed 
to proposals being espoused by Secretary 
Boyd that would involve no Government 
money. Bear in mind that for every cargo 
ship bullt here the Government will have to 
lay out anywhere from 6 to 11 or 12 million 
dollars, whereas the same ship built abroad 
will cost the Government nothing. 

There are some who think that actually 
there are not two issues holding up the mari- 
time program but really only one. And that 
one is the right of American operators to 
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build any ships whatever in foreign ship- 
yards. Many people in the industry—and you 
may put me down as one of the strongest ad- 
herents to this point of view—feel that the 
hardheaded position of American shipyards 
and American shipyard unions, in their re- 
fusal to compromise on this. issue, is com- 
pletely unreasonable. I feel it is a dog in 
the manager” attitude that is contrary not 
chant marine but of this country as a whole. 
only to the interests of the American mer- 
We need many ships, and we need them fast. 
We cannot walt for the complete rebuilding, 
modernization, and automating of American 
shipyards. We cannot wait for the construc- 
tion of new shipyards or even the develop- 
ment of new techniques. 

There are some in the shipbuilding Indus- 
try who say, “We can do the Job— just give 
us a chance.” I say the evidence is all 
around us to prove that they do not have the 
capability and that we cannot afford the 
luxury of waiting a year or two in order for 
their lack of capability to prove itself through 
experience. 

I know of one company who in mid-1966 
asked for estimates on a large conversion job 
from an American shipyard. Six months later, 
when bids were actually solicited from that 
yard, the price was almost $3 million more 
for that same work. Was this because of 
higher labor costs? Of course not. The yard 
simply was no longer a hungry bidder. 

I know of another case where an American 
company solicited bids from a number of 
shipyards for the construction of three large 
vessels. Only two bids were received, un- 
doubtedly because most of the yards in the 
United States were not equipped to build 
this size ship. But even more Importantly, 
the lowest bid was some $3 million less than 
the only other bid received, This is an indi- 
cation that the second low bid was not a 
real “business” bid. 

Then we have the recent case of the LASH 
ships. This is a radically new concept in ship 
design, intended to carry cargo in individual 
barges loaded aboard the vessels. Two Amer- 
ican operators will build a total of 11 of these 
vessels at an estimated cost of over $20 
million per vessel. When the bids were opened, 
it was found that only a few yards were in- 
terested enough to even submit a bid, and 
here again the low bid was almost $2.5 mil- 
lion per ship lower than the next respon- 
sive bid. It is known that other similar type 
vessels are yet to be let out for bids. What 
yards will even submit bids on this procure- 
ment and at what cost? 

The shipbuliders contend that these situa- 
tions represent “nothing other than normal 
bidding pattern”. This may well be, but if so, 
it portends dismal prospects for any consci- 
entious effort to revitalize the American mer- 
chant fleet. A stepped-up building program 
here in the United States is absolutely cer- 
tain to inflate prices and prolong delivery 
schedules. And unless the shipyards are per- 
mitted to tailor the design of the ship to the 
capacity of their yards rather than to the 
needs of the shipping operator—and who in 
their right mind could subscribe to that? 
there is bound to be less and less bidder in- 
terest in future procurements. 

If ever I was convinced of anything; it is 
that no new legislation can succeed unless 
& satisfactory compromise is worked out be- 
tween the Administration and the Congress. 
As I said at the beginning of this statement, 
neither policy nor program is an end in it- 
self—there must be a full implementation of 
both, executed by administrative agencies 
conscientiously and without reservation. 
Uniess this can be accomplished, all the 
countiess hours of work and reams of tes- 
timony that have transpired over the past 
two years will amount to nothing but wasted 
effort. 

Thank you. 
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A Summing Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 10, 1967 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day the New York Daily News, on its edi- 
torial pages, comments on the publica- 
tion of the autobiography of Edward V. 
Rickenbacker. But, the editorial com- 
ment is far more than a literary review— 
it is, as the article is titled “A Summing 
Up“ of a great American, who still is 
going strong. 

The editorial properly pinpoints the 
principles that led Captain Eddie to 
legendary fame. 

The book— 


States the Daily News— 


is a testament ot the author's faith in God, 
love of country, and belief that one must 
give before he can hope to get. 


It is a pleasure to commend the edi- 
torial to the Members, and I am looking 
forward to reading Rickenbacker“ 
the story of a man: 

[From the New York Daily News, Oct. 9, 1967] 
A SUMMING Up 


Few men are privileged to live as long, as 
excitingly or as fruitfully as Edward V- 
Rickenbacker, the son of Swiss immigrants 
who became a national hero and a legend in 
his lifetime, All of it, the struggles and the 
triumphs, have been captured in an auto- 
biography entitied simply “Rickenbacker” 
(Prentice Hall; 443 pages; $7.95). 

More than a life's tale, it is also a testa- 
ment to the author's faith In God, loye of 
country, and belief that one must give before 
he can hope to get. 

Long before he became an auto racing 
champion, America’s flying ace of aces in 
World War I, or pioneer in commercial avia- 
tion, Rickenbacker learned the value of self- 
reliance, initiative, and placing opportunity 
and challenge above security, 

He came to manhood as a spindly 13-year- 
old boy, forced by the death of his father to 
work killing hours in glass factories and 
metal foundries so that the Rickenbacker 
family could keep going. That was the start 
for the man who today is one of the most 
outspoken champions and examples of—the 
rugged individualism—so long deemed an 
essential part of the American character. 

What kind of man is Captain Eddie? Peek 
at a few vignettes from his story. 

Here is a young man in his 20s scraping 
together every cent of savings to fleld his 
own race car team with little to fall back on 
but his faith in himself. 

You see him again in the cockpit of a Spad 
over France, his guns jammed and Germans 
on his tail, coolly refusing to seek safety for 
fear of panicking the younger filers with him. 

In the depth of the depression he takes 
charge of a weak-winged bird, Eastern Air 
Lines, breathes life into it and watches witD 
pride as it becomes the first commercial air- 
line to cast away the crutch of government 
subsidies. 

His body horribly broken in a 1941 airline 
crash, he lies in a Georgia hospital and re- 
fuses drugs, lest in easing his pain they 
might make acceptance of death easier. 

Sprawled in a tiny raft in the Pacific Ocean 
in 1943, he prays, pleads, sings and tongue- 
lashes his fellow survivors from another aif 
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rash, winning life for seven of them almost 
through sheer will power. 

It may be, however, that the essential 
Rickenbacker shows best not in an hour of 
Victory, but at a time of failure. It was the 
1920s and the auto company he helped found 
had floundered in the postwar depression, His 
share of the debt: $250,000. 

There would have been no dishonor in 
taking refuge in bankruptcy. But Ricken- 
backer didn't see it that way. 

Without a whine or a backward look, he 
struck out into new ventures, It tooks years, 
but he repaid every cent. 

The act of s square“? We'd say it was the 
mark of a man—which Capt. Edward V. 
Rickenbacker was, and is. 


Hawaii Family Income Exceeds National 
Average by $1,200 Margin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


or HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 9, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, Ha- 
Wail is generally regarded as the world’s 
Most famous year-round vacation spot. 
However, as the “Crossroads of the Pa- 
cific,” it also plays a major role in bring- 
ing together buyers and sellers from the 
East and West, assisting in their trading 
and financial arrangements and provid- 
ing them with display, exhibition, and 
other marketing facilities. As Hawaii ad- 
Vances with rapid strides toward becom- 
ing the center of finance and trade in 
the Pacific, I think it significant to point 
Out the growth factors in Hawali’s new 
economy as described in a recent report 
by the First National Bank of Hawaii. 

In its monthly publication, Economic 
Indicators, the bank notes a steady move 
upward in the number of families in the 
$10,000-plus a year income bracket, 
which has resulted in a whole new range 
of goods and services on the consumer's 
Wanted list. 

The bank's report also revealed that 
last year the average income per family 
in the 50th State was $8,053—the high- 
est in the Nation—up from an average 
family income of $1,400 in 1965. 

I now submit for inclusion in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL Record a newspaper article 
summarizing these interesting highlights 
from the recent economic report by the 
First National Bank of Hawaii. The ar- 
ticle from the September 27, 1967, issue 
of the Honolulu Star-Bullein follows: 
FAMILY INCOME AVERAGE In Stars Tors $8,000 

Families in Hawall earn more money than 
the national average, but more members of 
the family are at work to bring in the extra 
income, according to the First National Bank 
Of Hawall. 

In its monthly report, Economic Indicat- 
Ors, the bank said the average income per 
family in the State was $8,053 for last year. 

The latest year in which Hawall could be 
Compared with a national average was 1965, 
and the average family income here then was 
$7,400, compared with $6,882 across the 
Nation. 

The 1960 Census showed 54 per cent of 
Hawaii families with more than one wage 
earner, compared with, for example, Call- 
fornia, which had 44 per cent multiple-earner 
families. 
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National figures published by the bank 
show a steady move upwards in the number 
of families in the $10,000-plus a year bracket. 

The figure moved from 6 per cent in 1955 
to 14 per cent in 1960 and 25 per cent in 
1965. 

In Hawaii, 1965 statistics showed more 
than 30 percent of families earning more 
than $10,000 a year. 

Close to half the total purchasing power 
for consumer goods and services lies in this 
$10,000-plus bracket, the bank said, resulting 
in a whole new range of goods and services 
on the consumers’ wanted list. 


Why They Serve: A Father’s Moving 
Letter to His Daughter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


’ HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 10, 1967 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, there has 
recently come to my attention a letter 
that a young Navy lieutenant wrote to 
his daughter on his departure for a 
Polaris submarine patrol. The letter, by 
Lt. John W. Asher III, is such a moving 
expression of the simple patriotism typi- 
cal of so many career military personnel 
that I wanted to share it with my col- 


leagues. 
The letter follows: 
SEPTEMBER 13, 1967. 


Deak Hotty ANN: This letter will try and 
explain to you why your father is serving 
in the Navy today and why he may be serv- 
ing in the Navy for quite a few years, pos- 
sibly even when you are old enough to read 
and understand this. 

Since the revolution of 1776, millions of 
Americans have stood for, fought for and 
died for freedom. They did so because free- 
dom, unfortunately, is not free. Freedom 
must be fought for to be gained and fought 
for to be maintained. If we Americans don’t 
fight for it every minute of every day, there 


are people and powers that would take it P 


from us. In your Grandfathers day, it was 
Hitler's Nazis; today it is Communists. In 
your day it may very well be some entirely 
different politico. 

America not only fights for her own free- 
dom, but for the freedom of any other coun- 
try that is threatened and asks us to help 
them keep their freedom. 

Our fight for freedom today is on two 
fronts. On one front one half million Ameri- 
can troops are fighting communists to help 
guarantee the freedom of the South Vietna- 
mese people. These people have asked our 
help and we have responded. If we had not 
come to their aid, then their freedom and 
the freedom of thelr neighbors would have 
been crushed by the communists. 

The second front in our fight for freedom 
is our national defense. Our Armed Forces 
and sophisticated weapons systems act as a 
deterrent to communist aggression and domi- 
nation. As long as we demonstrate to the 
communists that our defense is strong and 
that if attacked, we can and will retaliate 
with terrible force; then our freedom is guar- 
anteed. 

Unfortunately the meaning of freedom is 
not clear to all Americans. Some take it for 
granted. “Let the other guy do it” they 
say. Little do they realize that over half of 
the people in the world have no freedom 
and that unless we fight for ours, neither 
will we. 

My part in our fight for freedom is ad- 
mittedly small. My job offers few rewards 
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and long periods of separation from you and 
your mother. There is one compensation, I 
know that I am helping to guarantee a safe 
and happy home for you, your mother, your 
grandparents and our friends. It is well 
worth the effort. 

Your mother is doing her part by acting 
as a father, mother and head of household 
while I am away. It is a job that she does 
willingly. You are fortunate that she does it 
so well. It is a true sacrifice. Someday, I hope, 
you will be able to do your part and do it as 
well as she does. 

Love, 
Dap. 


——— (— 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
urchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F, Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Se 


Tuesday, October 10, 1967 


Dail Di. gest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Both Houses cleared agriculture appropriations bill for President. 


Senate passed public works appropriations bill, worked on State-Justice-Com- 
merce appropriations bill, and passed nine bills on calendar call. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


Routine Proceedings, pages S 14479-S 14534 


Bills Introduced: Eight bills and two resolutions were 
introduced, as follows: S. 2513-2520; S.J. Res. 115; and 
S. Con, Res. 47. Page 8 14487 


Bill Reported: Report was made as follows: S. 2303, to 
provide a uniform system for establishing wages of em- 
ployees in recognized trades or crafts, with amendments 
(S. Rept. 592). Page 8 14487 


Bills Referred: Five House-passed bills were referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
Page 5 14487 


Public Works Appropriations: By 82 yeas to 3 nays 
(motion to reconsider tabled), Senate passed with 
amendments H.R. 11641, fiscal 1968 appropriations for 
public works, after rejecting the following amendment 
and motion: 

Rejected: Randolph amendment to reduce by $41.338 
million funds for reactor development program of the 
AEC; and, by 27 yeas to 54 nays (motion to reconsider 
tabled), Williams of Delaware motion to recommit the 
bill to Committee on Appropriations with instructions 
to reduce appropriated funds by $247,808,200. 

Senate insisted on its amendments, asked for confer- 
ence with House, and appointed as conferees Senators 
Ellender, Hayden, Russell, McClellan, Hill, Magnuson, 
Holland, Stennis, Bible, Pastore, Randolph, Kuchel, 
Hruska, Young of North Dakota, Mundt, and Smith. 


Pages S 14534, S 14537-S 14558 


Calendar Call: On call of calendar nine bills were 
passed as follows: 
With amendment, to be sent back to House: 
D.C.: H.R. 3973, authorizing employment in the D.C. 
Department of Public Health of qualified physicians 
and dentists who are licensed outside of the D.C. 
Without amendment and cleared for House: 
D.C.: S. 768, providing for the taking of a census of 
D.C. schoolchildren under age 18; 
D.C.: S. 770, to provide for the establishment of a 
public crematorium in the D.C.; 
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D.C.: S. 1631, to raise to age 20 the maximum age limit 
of schoolchildren entitled to reduced fare transporta- 
tion in the D.C.; and 

D.C.: S. 2012, relating to the administration of the 
school lunch program in the D.C. 

With amendment and cleared for House: 

Highway safety: S. 1552, to establish a National High- 
way Safety Advisory Committee; 

D.C.: S. 765, making it illegal to operate a motor vehi- 
cle in the D.C. while under the influence of a drug; 

D.C.: S. 1224, to establish a register of blind persons 
in the D.C.; and 

D.C.: S. 318, to establish a child day care program in 
the D.C. Pages S 1447-8 14487 


State, Justice, Commerce Appropriations: Senate 
considered, but did not complete action on, H.R. 10345; 
fiscal 1968 appropriations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, and Commerce, the Judiciary, and related agen- 
cies, taking the following actions on amendments 
thereto: 

Adopted: Two McClellan amendments of a technical 
conforming nature respecting boilers and aircraft; and, 
by 74 yeas to 15 nays (motion to reconsider tabled), 
Byrd of Virginia amendment stating it to be the sense 
of the Congress that the U.S. through its representatives 
in the U.N., having advocated economic sanctions 
against Rhodesia, should initiate and support in the 
U.N. economic sanctions against North Vietnam. 

Pending at recess was Dirksen motion to suspend the 
rules for purpose of amending the bill by adding lan- 
guage respecting the effect of certain recent court deci- 
sions on the Subversive Activities Control Board. By 
unanimous consent, it was agreed that following ap- 
proval of the Journal on Wednesday, October 11, fur- 
ther debate on this amendment will be limited to 2 
hours, equally divided. Pages 8 14567-S 14582, $ 14593 
Authority To Meet: All committees were authorized 
to meet while Senate is in session on Wednesday, Octo- 
ber rx. Poge $ 14582 
Transportation Appropriations: The following addi- 
tional conferees were appointed to represent Senate in 
conference committee on H.R. 11456, fiscal 1968 appro- 


Postal Reyenue and Federal Salary Act of 
1967 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 10, 1967 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill (H.R. 7977) to adjust 
Certain postage rates, and for other purposes. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
Move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

This amendment would. get more 
Money out of the second-class users of 
the mails, the publishers, who are really 
being subsidized by literally millions of 
dollars by the American taxpayers. 

I was hopeful that my “red-tag treat- 
ment” amendment would have passed. I 
did not insist upon a division but I 
Wanted to lay some groundwork having 
to do with the big steal that is taking 
Place in this country today by the pub- 
lishers: of second-class mail, There is 
where the big steal is. There is where 
the big mail robbery is taking place. 

So. Mr. Chairman, I can support the 
gentleman's amendment because at least 
it gets a few more pennies out of them, 
and adding all of it together we might 
get a few million dollars more out of 
them, 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Yes, I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I would ask the 
gentleman, what are the items that fall 
into the category of second-class mail 
besides magazines? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Newspapers. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Newspapers and 
Magazines. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. In this particular 
section of the bill. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. How much loss is 
the Federal Government incurring an- 
2 75 on second-class mail? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Right now on 
second-class mail I do not know the 
percentage, 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. If the 
122 would yleld, about $400 mil- 

on. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Yes, about $400 
Million. It is a tremendous sum. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Indeed it is, if it 
is $400 million. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. It is said that 
Second class is going to be given a 23- 
Percent increase in rates in this bill. That 
is true, but it is 23 percent of what? 
Twenty-three percent of a dollar is one 
thing, and 23 percent of a penny is an- 
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other thing. The rates are so low now 
that 23 percent means very little to these 
huge publishers. What I am trying to do 
is to get some more money out of these 
big publications that are getting this 
first-class, privileged treatment at these 
low, second-class rates, I do not know 
how anybody can be opposed to that. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Yes; I yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. I would 
state to the gentleman in the well that 
the deficit on second-class mail now is 
$416 miilion. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. That is a sizable 
sum of money. I do not know what the 
proposed amendment would bring in, but 
I believe we ought to at least get as much 
out of them as we can, because they have 
such a strong lobby, and they have lob- 
bied on this section more than any other 
section I know of. And that, I am sorry 
to say, is what happened between the 
time the subcommittee passed the red- 
tag treatment amendment, and when 
the subcommittee bill came before the 
full committee. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. I would 
like to say this: I certainly feel Congress 
should have to do something to reduce 
the tremendous deficit connected with 
the second-class mail, that is, the margin 
of deficit; it is more than half of the 
total deficit in the postal service. But 
this is the wrong way to do it, because 
we are penalizing the big publishers by 
this amendment; that is not right, and 
that is not equitable. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I oppose this 
amendment, although I do support the 
idea of increasing rates for second-class 
mail users. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. This is a compro- 
mise, I might say to the gentleman. I 
gave the Members an opportunity to go 
along with the red-tag treatment 
amendment, but because of the small 
papers involved I presume the Members 
felt they should oppose it. 

This amendment eliminates the small 
publications. It is at least a beginning. 

This is a start. Maybe then we can 
build from this start. 


Presentation of National Historic Land- 
mark Certificate and Plaque to the Citi- 
zens of Georgetown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALAN BIBLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, on October 
7, the Secretary of the Department of 


Interior, Hon. Stewart Udall, presented 
a National Historic Landmark Certificate 
and Plaque to the citizens of Georgetown. 

At this ceremony, Secretary Udall cited 
the history and authority for issuing 
Historic Landmark Certificates, along 
with other pertinent remarks. 

In preserving the history of George- 
town, Secretary Udall urged local inter- 
ested citizens of this community to-be- 
come more interested in preserving their 
town’s identity and historic landmarks. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Sec- 
retary’s remarks be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
STEWART L. UDALL 

George Town was a thriving port city for 
nearly 50 years before the Nation's Capital 
was laid out on the lowlands to the south 
and east of it. It was here in Suter's Tavern 
that President George Washington met with 
the owners of the land selected as the site 
of the New Capital City and persuaded them 
to accept the reasonable terms he offered. It 
was here that Major Pierre L'Enfant labored 
over his great design for the new Federal 
City, as it was then called, and it was here 
that Andrew Ellicot produced his survey— 
still.the basis for all major Washington 
planning. 

And it was to George Town that many of 
the officials of the new government came 
to live, for Washington itself still offered 
little in the way of comfortable living. So 
Georgetown grew with the new republic, into 
a busy and fashionable town. A few mansions 
on the heights, many streets of fine brick 
houses in the charming style of the late 18th 
and early 19th centuries, a thriving business 
district on Bridge and High Streets, and a 
busy waterside with wharves and warehouses, 
taverns and mills, kept busy by foreign and 
locally-owned ships which sailed up the wide 
Potomac es . Through the heart of it 
threaded the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, 
the result of George Washington's-dream to 
make the Federal City the key port of entry 
to the heartland of this great continent. 

But this lively and fashionable town had 
sad days ahead of it. With the growth of 
Washington proper, a new residential area 
developed east of Rock Creek. Many of the 
old families of Georgetown held on, but 
whole blocks of houses were deserted and 
allowed to decay. Poor immigrants moved 
into many of them. The quiet local industry 
along the waterfront was replaced by heavier, 
uglier, more objectionable uses. The story is 
that of urban neighborhoods in cities all 
over the land. 

During the 1930's, however, Georgetown's 
new life began. Many people, newly come to 
the Capital, were attracted by the historic 
interest of Georgetown, and by the fine late 
Colonial and early Federal architecture of 
its houses. The next 30 years saw the area 
taking on again the mixture of glamour and 
quiet respectability it had traditionally pos- 
sessed. Local citizens, both those from the 
old families who had never left Georgetown 
and newcomers who had grown to cherish it, 
banded together to protect the old town from 
the uglification which is an bee th hall- 
mark of what we call in America. 

In 1935, the Congress of the United States— 
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many of whose distinguished members by 
then lived in Georgetown—passed the His- 
toric Sites Act which, among other things, 
authorized a national survey of historic sites 
and buildings. This was carried on by the 
National Park Service of the Department of 
the Interior. 

After the war, it was realized again that 
Georgetown, like other areas rich in historic 
associations and fine architecture, was in 
danger of losing its identity and character, 
In 1950, the Congress passed an Act which 
created the Old Georgetown District, the 
purpose being to “preserve and protect the 
places and areas of historic interest” by re- 
quiring the review of all plans for new build- 
ings and for restoration of old structures. As 
a further demonstration of the Federal gov- 
ernment's active interest in the physical re- 
mains of the Nation's history, in October 
1966, just one year ago, President Johnson 
signed a new historic preservation law, which 
impowers the Secretary of the Interior 
to make grants to the States and to 
the National Trust for Historic Preser- 
vation. Just the other day, the Advisory 
Council for Historic Preservation took action 
toward supporting the citizens of Alexandria 
who are trying to prevent the demolition of 
a large portion of that historic city’s ancient 
downtown area. This action may carry no 
authority, but it can wield a powerful in- 
fluence. 

The Federal government is now in the his- 
toric preservation business—within certain 
limits. But that does not mean that Uncle 


Sam will carry the ball from now on. Now, 


more than ever, the initiative is up to the 
local citizens and their organizations, The 
Federal government can provide the neces- 
sary legal powers and political organization, 
and usually half the funds, but It ls up to 
the community to provide the initiative, the 
drive, the opportunity and a good part of 
the money. 

You people of Georgetown still face many 
problems; some of them you have worked 
to solve for many years. But have you, as a 
community, established a town image of the 
future? Have you formed this image with 
the knowledge that change is inevitable? 
With proper guidance and control, change 
can enhance a community. Unplanned 
change is usually for the worse. If you can 
agree upon a comprehensive plan for George- 
town development, you can always make 
yourselves heard at “City Hall.” 

The first step is yours. You take it when 
you design the future plans for Georgetown. 
Then is the time, through your local gov- 
ernmental channels, to ask assistance. The 
government can furnish support, but the so- 
lutions must be your own. 

What are your problems here? M Street is 
a mesa and the hippy joints are keeping you 
awake at night; Wisconsin Avenue has only 
a suggestion of the charm it could possess 
for the shopper. An elevated expressway roars 
through your waterfront the ground around 
and beneath it is cluttered with noisy indus- 
tries and the air is befouled by choking 
smells. 

Except possibly for the hippies— whose 
long-haired enthusiasms are short-lived any- 
way—there isn’t a problem there that can't 
be solved by solid community action. 

Such action must provide for change. It 
must face the fact that the world of tomor- 
row will be very unlike the world of yester- 
day. You can help shape that change to your 
vision, 

More than two years ago, following a direc- 
tive from the President to “clean up the 
Potomac” and study ways and means to pre- 
serve and enhance the beauties of its shores, 
I asked the American Institute of Architects 
to appoint a Task Force to carry out this 
study, Its report to me is now available— 
some of you have seen it, I'm sure. I endorse 
it, yet at the same time I do not say that 
I accept it in all details. However, it sets 
forth broad principles for the design and 
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control of the portions of the metropolitan 
area which impinge upon the river. Let me 
quote a few lines from its reference to the 
Georgetown waterfront: 


“The Georgetown waterfront surely must 


and will be redeveloped, . . . Its design char- 
acter should reflect its cosmopolitan life and 
its historical continulty. . .. New buildings 


in this area should be of many kinds and 
uses, although predominantly residential, in 
keeping with the character of Georgetown as 
a whole, although it is unreasonable to ex- 
pect that many of Its traditional single- 
family dwellings can be accommodated there. 
... The entire area should be conceived of 
as a logical and natural extension of the 

Georgetown community.. . . That a major 
highway will continue to traverse the George- 
town waterfront must be expected, but the 
highway could take a form consistent with 
the character of the waterfront. ... (It) 
should be either underground or so thor- 
oughly assimilated Into the surrounding 
urban fabric that it neither obtrudes from it 
nor conflicts with it.” 

There \s the essence of a design concept 
Yor the development of your Georgetown 
waterfront. Put your comniunity associations 
and their designers and planners to work on 
it. You haye no major problem here that 
I know of that cannot be solved by concerted 
community effort. You have a precious com- 
munity, a precious heritage. Plan so that 
Georgetown continues to be the gracious 
heart of our Capital City. 

Today I present a marker in recognition of 
what you have done to preserve and restore. 
You have been good stewards in maintaining 
the character of the community you in- 
herited, It'is not only an ancient town, as 
towns in this country go, but it Is one rich 
in its historic associations with the founding 
of our Republic. You can be justly proud of 
what you have accomplished. We now recog- 
nize your efforts and commend them to the 
Nation. It is my great honor, and my own 
personal pleasure, to present to you, the citi- 
zens of Georgetown, the National Historic 
Landmark certificate and tts accompanying 
plaque. The certificate reads as follows: 

United States Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C., Georgetown Historic Dis- 
trict is hereby designated a Registered Na- 
tional Historic Landmark. 

Under Provisions of the Historic Sites Act 
of 1935, this site possesses exceptional value 
in commemorating or illustrating the history 
of the United States of America. 


World War I Debts to United States 
Should Be Paid by Delinquent Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
the United States over a period of years, 
as we all know, has invested billions in 
the economies of other nations to assist 
them in regaining their fiscal footing 
and in developing business and industry. 

In this connection the Nashville Ban- 
ner, in an editorial on October 9, pointed 
out that the Treasury Department in a 
recent report disclosed that 17 nations 
still owe the United States some $21 bil- 
lion in delinquent World War I debts. 

In view of the fact that our Nation 
has made later substantial loans to these 
same nations, it would certainly seem 
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that the least they could do in recipro- 
cation would be to-repay their old debts. 
Because of the great interest of my col- 
leagues and the Nation generally in this 
most important matter, I include the 
Nashville Banner editorial in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 
The editorial follows: 
TIME FOR PAYDAY EDICT ON OVERDUE 
War DEBTS 


The Treasury Department issued a report 
Tuesday disclosing that 17 nations still owe 
the United States some $21 billion in delin- 
quent World War I debts. 

TD officials who keep tab on national assets 
and abilities have been doing that each 
year since the loans were made. But nothing 
ever comes of it except mild wonderment as 
to why these debts aren't being pald and why 
Uncle Sam doesn't insist that some sort of 
repayment plan be set up so we will even 
tually get our money back. j 

Twenty-one billion dollars was a lot of 
money back in the early 1920s. At the rate 
of federal expenditures then it was sufficient 
to pay the operating cost of the United States 
Government for a full five years. 

Now, even if we got it back (which Is 
doubtful), the sum would fall short of cov- 
ering the Great Society's spending program 
for a single year. It would barely be enough 
to meet interest payments on the national 
debt for 18 months! 

The longer we let these debts go the less 
they will be worth In terms of buying power. 

That's part of the price America Is paying 
for inflation. 

However, there's another chapter to the 
delinquent debt story which involves addi- 
tional loans in the amount of some $19 bil- 
lion to these same countries since World 
War II. As in the case of the World War I 
notes, we haven't even collected the interest 
on this sum, let alone get anything on the 
principal, 

Nor are we likely to unless we press col- 
lections. 

All of which makes one wonder why we 
periodically trot them out as “assets,” unless 
we intend some time to issue a payday edict. 

Records show that only three nations— 
Nicaragua, Liberia, and pre-Castro Cuba have 
paid up in full. One other country—tiny 
Finland—has been honest enough to make 
annual payments, the latest being $352,- 
982.50, representing Interest an principal. 

On the other hand, Great Britain and 
France (which together owe us $16 billion), 
are still milking the U.S. to sustain their 
economies—-Great Britain through recent 
additional loans to stabilize the pound—and 
France through its gold grab under an in- 
tefhational trade balance agreement. 

It's not enough for Treasury Department 
officials to go through the ritual of issuing 
annual reports on sums due. 

Surely, after 45 yenrs of loaning good 
money after bad it’s time to serve notice on 
these delinquent debtors that payday is hore. 

If Finland can pay, so can they. 


Cruel Kindnesses for the Slums 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
diagnosing the social troubles which are 
affecting our Nation today, many north- 
erners have rushed forward to blame the 
South for the troubles in the cities. Not 
everyone, however, has been so eager. 
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The Charleston News and Courier has 
recently reprinted an editorial from the 
Wall Street Journal entitled “Cruel 
Kindnesses for the Slums.” The News and 
Courier in its accompanying remarks 
Points out that the Wall Street Journal 
is an impartial observer and serves as the 
Nearest thing to an international news- 
Paper for the United States. It is there- 
fore important that the Wall Street 
Journal singles out the U.S. Government 
itself as responsible for a lot of the 
trouble in the slums. 

The Charleston News and Courier 
commends the Journal for its forthright 
editorial and it hopes that it will receive 
Nationwide attention. 

I believe that the Charleston News and 
Courier has performed an important 
Service in calling attention to this re- 
Markable editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal, I ask unanimous consent that 
the two editorials, one entitled “A Voice 
Of Realism,” published in the Charles- 
ton News and Courier, the other en- 
titled “Cruel Kindness for the Slums.“ 
and published in the Wall Street Journal, 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Charleston (S.C) 
Courter, Oct. 11, 1967] 
A VOICE OF REALISM 

In searching for causes of turmoil in the 
Cities, critics usually note the migration of 

uthern farm folx to the North and West. 
Unprepared for urban living, these migrants 
have drifted into slums, Occasionally they 
erupt into riots. 

Some of the critics blame Southern white 
People for driving out Negroes, and for fall- 
lug to train them for conditions in the cities. 
For years The News and Courier has been 
Striving in editorials to throw light on the 
facts and reduce the hostility—sometimes, it 
Seems, maliciously promoted by both private 
and political sources—against the South- 
ern states. We welcome fresh thoughts on 
this subject today from an impartial ob- 
server, namely The Wall Street Journal, 

Oriented to no particular region and serv- 
ing as the nearest thing to a national news- 
Paper jn the United States, The Wall Street 
Journal is in a good position to discuss a 
Problem in wretchedness that assumes tre- 
Mendous urgency. Instead of blaming preju- 
dice, bigotry and other bogeymen so fre- 
quently mentioned by confused and windy 
Censors, The Wall Street Journal singies out 
the US. government itself as responsible for 
a lot of the trouble in the slums...” 

Elsewhere on this page today we reprint 
the text of The Journal's editorial, “Cruel 
Kindnesses for The Slums.” We commend it 

our readers. We hope this clear and force- 
ful editorial will achieve nationwide atten- 
tion. A note of realism is long overdue in 
dealing with issues that heretofore have been 
Clouded with fruitless sentiment, political 
hokum and sheer mischief, 

From the Wall Street Journal] 
Cave. KINDNESSES FOR THE SLUMS 

It is and and ironic but nonctheless a fact: 
A lot of the trouble in the slums of the na- 
tlon's cities is traceable, directly or indirectly, 
to misguided federal policies. 

We may begin with the farm program. A 
Sallent feature of the slum picture today is 

vast migration of Negroes from rural 
&rens to the cities over the past 20 years or s0. 
A major reason for the migration is the in- 
creasing mechanization of agriculture, which 


has meant drastically less reliance on man- 
power. 


News and 
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Mechanization is in many ways a blessing 
and in any case it was inevitable, but there 
is no doubt that it has displaced large num- 
bers of farm workers who drifted to the cities 
with little real prospect of urban employ- 
ment, Equally there is mo doubt that the 
mechanization was speeded by parts of the 
farm program, particularly acreage restric- 
tions. 

But it’s worse than that. During all those 
years the government has heen spending 
billions on agriculture; evidently it was not 
overly concerned about the human element. 
Presumably the planners in Washington were 
aware of the accelerating migration, but the 
farm bureaucracy was too ponderous or too 
uninterested to take steps that might have 
eased the resulting strains. 

What steps? Certainly not some kind of 
subsidization designed to tie the Negro to the 
farm, for such an effort would be a futile 
attack on progress. At the least, though, the 
government could have diverted a substan- 
tial portion of its heavy and wasteful farm 
spending to give the Negroes effective train- 
ing before they left for the cities. Instead, a 
government that presumes the wisdom to 
take intimate charge of the farm economy 
neglected those most in need of help. 

As it is, once arrived in the city the un- 
skilled Negro encounters several more Ted- 
erally aided obstacles to employment. 

One is discrimination by unions, which 
could only have come to their present posi- 
tion of great power through federal favorit- 
ism. Granting a considerable amount of em- 
ployer discrimination, until recently at any 
rate, it is not comparable with that found 
in the construction unions, for example— 
areas where an ex-farm worker might other- 
wise have hoped to find a job. 

Another is the minimum wage. Like the 
farm program, it has contributed to the 
speeding of mechanization in certain lines 
of business; the Installation of automatic 
elevators to replace operators is a well-known 
case. Here again, the minimum wage hurts 
most of the people who most need help, the 
unskilled and semi-skilled. 

As if these were not problems enough, the 
slum-dweller is often the victim of urban re- 
newal. The federal and other planners of 
these enterprises have displayed a truly ma- 
jestic disregard for human beings. Time and 
again they have sent their bulldozers crash- 
ing through Negro homes without having 
taken the trouble to provide other accommo- 
dations, or ones the people could afford. 

The list could be continued; inflation, for 
an additional headache, is obviously hardest 
on the poor. But in a somewhat more sub- 
tle fashion the Government has also done 
its bit to fire the unrest—through Its zealous 
advocacy of welfare statism 

Perhaps the minority groups of an earlier 
day were luckier than today’s poor people 
in that sense; they did not have politicians 
and others constantly dinning it in their ears 
that the government was going to take care 
of them and resolve all their difficulties. 
They knew they had to make it pretty much 
on their own. Consequently they did, with 
remarkable success on the whole. 

None of this remotely excuses the rioting, 
looting and arson that have marred this and 
previous summers, nor does if mean that 
Negroes can’t move out of poverty despite 
the obstacles; too many have done and are 
doing so to believe any such thing. It does, 
however, furnish a partial explanation for 
the genuine discontent that exista in the 
slums. 

And it strongly suggests that sentimental 
liberalism, the dominant political yogue of 
the past generation, can have mischievous 
consequences. The government starts its 


“various undertakings with the good inten- 


tion of aiding this or that group; it ends 
up hurting a lot of people. 

The plain conclusion is that the planners 
ought to begin examining their policies and 
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their consclences to see where they went 
wrong. Unfortunately for the Negro and the 
nation, there Is little sign they even realize 
how much harm they have caused. 


Medicare Is Hailed as Surgeons Gather 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 9, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I quite 
vividly recall the dire predictions of 
waste and misuse which were leveled at 
the medicare program by some individ- 
uals and organizations before it was ap- 
proved by Congress. The specter of an 
unwarranted intrusion of Government 
into the physician-patient relationship 
was raised throughout the land. The hue 
and cry raised against the medicare pro- 
posal was so great that an observer could 
properly have drawn the conclusion that 
the medical profession was predicting its 
own demise. 

As an early and strong supporter of 
medicare, however, I found no basis upon 
which to give credence to the predictions 
of waste and misuse. I knew the program 
was designed to prevent unwarranted 
governmental intrusion into the physi- 
cian-patient relationship, I could find no 
basis for the great hue and cry of op- 
position. 

Our experience with the medicare pro- 
gram to date has amply demonstrated 
that the program was soundly conceived 
and that it is being administered in an 
increasingly efficient fashion, with little 
or no untoward interference with the 
professional conduct of physicians. 

Because I hold these views, I was 
greatly pleased to see in the October 6, 
1967, issue of the Detroit News an article 
with a Chicago dateline entitled, “Medi- 
care Is Hailed as Surgeons ther.” The 
article presents a report on the com- 
ments of Dr. Reed M. Nesbit, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, upon his installa- 
tion as president of the American College 
of Surgeons. 

In addition to lauding the medicare 
program, Dr. Nesbit is reported to have 
condemned the practice of fee splitting 
by physicians. K 

In order that my colleagues may be 
aware of Dr. Nesbit's views on these two 
important matters, I am including the 
Detroit News article at this point in my 
remarks: 

MEDICARE Is HAILED as SURGEONS GATHER 

(By Jean Pearson) 


Curicaco.—A University of Michigan sur- 
geon declared last night that the laws cre- 
ating medicare and medicaid “performed a 
historic act of emancipation of which all 
citizens of America can be truly proud.” 

Dr. Reed M. Nesbit made his remarks af- 
ter his installation as president of the Amer- 
ican College of Surgeons, the world’s largest 
and most active surgical organization, with 
29,000 members in 88 countries. . 

“This legislation,” he said, made possible 
to a large segment of our population a right 
that had been long denied—the right to se- 
lect his own physician and the means to pay 
for the service. 
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“True, the doctor by long tradition has 
always cared for the poor as well as the 
rich, and has based his time honored custom 
of Robin Hood fee schedules upon this tradi- 
tion. 

“But the medical indigent, spawned of our 
industrial revolution, has been another story. 

“He is often an urban creature who, in 
times of illness, has had to depend upon 
the social agencies of the community. He 
has been provided whatever medical services 
have been available in the community, Some 
have been excellent, but many not very 


8 “If lucky, he has been cared for in a well 
organized medical center as a service pa- 
tient. 

“More often, he has ended up on the char- 
ity wards or dispensaries of city hospitals, 
where personal attention of well qualified 
physicians has sometimes been lacking.” 

The legislation relieved the economically 
underprivileged “of the stigma of medical 
indigency,” Dr. Nesbit said. 

The American College of Surgeons, he said, 
has found nothing in medicare and medicaid 
that is contrary to a position it took in 1934 
which declared that prepaid insurance pro- 
tection of the patient “was desirable pro- 
vided there was no interference with the pa- 
tlent's free right to choose his physician, and 
the assurance that the insurance carrier 
would in no way interfere with the physi- 
clan's freedom to serve the patient.” 

In tracing the American College of Sur- 
geons, Dr. Nesbit touched upon fee-splitting. 

“Pee-splitting,” he noted, “began at the 
turn of the century when surgery became 
safe enough so that it was accepted by the 
public and many self-trained surgeons of the 
era vied with each other in competition for 
patients for profit. 

“The extent of the practice at the time the 
college was founded was indicated in a study 
by the American Medical Association Ju- 
dicial Council which disclosed that only 77 
percent of the physicians interviewed be- 
lieyed that secret fee-splitting was not jus- 
tified. 

“Today, the public is aware of fee-splitting 
and why it is unethical. Where it goes on, it 
is practiced clandestinely on penalty of 
public disgrace. 

“A recent survey indicates that the practice 
is a continuing problem but that it ought 
not to be regarded as rife throughout the 
United States.” 

A program directed at eliminating “this 
evil” has been recommended to the member- 
ship. 

Basically, Dr. Nesbit reported, it urged that 
all surgical groups “investigate promptly 
and diligently any report of fee-splitting, 
that they work with other leaders in medicine 
to substantiate these facts and that they re- 
port to the group's central judiciary commit- 
tee any case of fee splitting.” 


Historic Educator Ends Career 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 10, 1967 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, the retire- 
ment of Frank Boyden as headmaster of 
Deerfield Academy should be the occa- 
sion for noting the tremendous contribu- 
tion that he has made to American life 
through personal inspiration of his stud- 
ents and all with whom he had contact. 
As we ponder upon the difficult problems 
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and questions of education and training 
today, we must not overlook the con- 
vincing results from great teachers and 
headmasters like Dr. Boyden, who have 


established deep and lasting influence on 


their students. Headmaster Boyden is 
living proof of the essentially personal 
nature of the teaching relationship. 

The great esteem in which he is held 
in his own profession was testified to 
when headmasters of a number of other 
schools came to the assistance of Deer- 
field in 1924 and personally conducted 
a fundraising campaign to assure the 
continuation of Frank Boyden's work 
there. Among those headmasters was 
Horace Taft, founder of the Taft School 
and close friend and admirer of Mr. 
Boyden. It is significant that help at 
that time has been repaid many times 
over in intangible ways. One of these 
can be seen in John Esty, a graduate of 
Deerfield, the headmaster of the Taft 
School today. This young school head is 
a fine example of the inspiration and 
teaching of Frank Boyden and his im- 
print upon American education and life. 

On the occasion of Mr. Boyden's re- 
tirement, thousands of his former stu- 
dents and far greater numbers of his ad- 
mirers and educational debtors join in 
recognizing his tremendous contribution 
and/wishing to him and to Mrs. Boyden 
years of continued service and happiness. 


Beyond Recognition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr, COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, since the 
Communists took over China in 1949, 
there has been a comparatively small but 
very vocal group carrying on a relentless 
campaign for the recognition of Red 
China as a legitimate member of the 
family of nations. 

Nothing discourages those who pro- 
mote the recognition of Communist 
China as they speak glibly of admitting 
the followers of Mao to respectable inter- 
national society. Yet they must know 
that Comrade Mao has repeatedly said 
that the Red Chinese would not even 
undertake membership in the United 
Nations unless Nationalist China, a 
showpiece of democracy and freedom in 
the Far East, were expelled from that 
body. The campaign of the “Recognize 
Red China” group did not slow down 
during the Korean war when they sup- 
ported our enemy, and strangely it has 
continued to the present despite the fact 
that Chinese Communists are assisting 
in furnishing the wherewithal to kill 
American young men in South Vietnam. 

Last week the Government of Indo- 
nesia severed diplomatic relations with 
Red China, thus handing that nation the 
worst diplomatic defeat it has suffered 
since it gained power 18 year ago. What 
made this action particularly noteworthy 
is the fact that only 2 short years ago 
Indonesia was a satellite of Communist 
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China and was on the verge of being 
taken over by it. The Indonesian Com- 
munist Party claimed a membership of 
3 million with a total of 21 million sup- 
porters in a population of about 107 mil- 
lion. Only the Communist parties of the 
Soviet Empire and Red China were 
larger. 

What is especially ironic about the 
termination of diplomatic relations be- 
tween Indonesia and its huge Asian 
neighbor is that the events which led to 
it were set in motion not long after 
Achmed Sukarno, then president of In- 
donesia, had said, “To hell with U.S. 
aid.” Apologists for our burdensome for- 
eign aid programs had been telling us 
incessantly for years that we had to give 
millions and billions of dollars to foreign 
countries to keep them from going Com- 
munist. What happened after we kicked 
Indonesia off Uncle Sam's gravy train? 

A few months. after Sukarno’s out- 
burst, an attempt by the Communists to 
seize power was frustrated by the mili- 
tary, following which a wave of anti- 
Communist feeling swept Indonesia. The 
number of Communists who lost their 
lives during the last 2 months of 1965 
and the early part of 1966 has been var- 
jously estimated at about 300,000 and 
400,000. True, these figures were shock- 
ing, but not as shocking as the statistics 
that tell us about the millions of Chinese 
who have lost their lives since the Com- 
munists seized their country. 

Certainly our refusal to provide Su- 
karno with further foreign aid handouts 
led to his downfall. At the same time, 
the firm stand by our forces in South 
Vietnam has insipred and encouraged the 
anti-Communist regime that now con- 
trols Indonesia. The ousting of the Reds 
from power in Indonesia cannot do other- 
wise than give equal inspiration and en- 
couragement to Australia and New Zea- 
land, which the Communists have long 
coveted. Who knows? It may even in- 
fluence India away from the Communist 
orbit. 

Surely there is a lesson for the United 
States in all this. Let us help those who 
demonstrate their friendship for us and 
the rest of the free world, but let us cease 
allowing ourselves to be further black- 
mailed by those who threaten to go Com- 
munist unless we come across with more 
millions and billions. 


Sons of Italy, Through Mike Rivisto, Sup- 
port Columbus Day National Holiday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLOYD V. HICKS 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. HICKS, Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago a valued constituent of mine, Mr. 
Michael A. Rivisto, of Tacoma, Wash., 
appeared before Subcommittee No. 4 of 
the House Committee on the Judiciary, 
in support of legislation to make Colum- 
bus Day a national holiday. 

I had thought, Mr. Speaker, to insert 
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Mr. Rivisto’s statement in the RECORD 
somewhat earlier. But two considerations 
prompted a delay. One is that it seemed 
appropriate to have it appear here on 
Columbus Day eve. The second is that 
in the interim came another day of sig- 
nificance, not to say competition. That 
is Leif Ericsson Day, dear to the hearts 
of Scandinavians. There are many de- 
seendants of those wild and wonderful 
Vikings among my constituents, and I 
&m not about to take sides in the dis- 
Pute about who got here first, Christo- 
pher Columbus or Leif Ericsson. As for 
Mike Rivisto taking sides, he will have 
to settle that himself—his wife is of 
Scandinavian descent. 

Mr. Rivisto appeared before the sub- 
committee as Supreme National Deputy 
of the Order of Sons of Italy in America, 
a great fraternuity representing people 
of Italian heritage in the United States, 
Canada, and Bermuda. The text of his 
testimony follows: 

To speak of the glories of Christopher 
Columbus can be regarded as superfluous as 
Paying tribute to the sun, the moon, stars, 
the oceans and all the other natural phe- 
nomena of the world. And yet, there are times 
when we find ourselves defending the regu- 
larity of the mighty forces of the universe. 

And, so It is, that today the Order Sons of 
Italy in America asks this distinguished 
Committee to accomplish, what I believe is 
Obvious, that is, to report favorably to Con- 
gress the enactment of the House Bill which 
would make Columbus Day a national holi- 


day, It should be most natural, logical and 


rational that Columbus Day be declared a 
national holiday. The very national govern- 
Ment functions in a land gloriously, poeti- 
Cally and factually entitled the District of 
Columbia. This region, undoubtedly one of 
the most beautiful in the world architec- 
turally, artistically, and scenically was named 
the District of Columbia—by whom? By the 
very founders of our government. The Con- 
stitution of the United States, in Article I, 
Section 8, Subsection 17, provided that the 
Government of the United States was to be 
housed in a territory not exceeding 10 miles 
Square, and the First Congress named that 
territory after Christopher Columbus, the 
discoverer of this land. 

Recently there haye been many theories 
advanced. many abstract ideas discussed, 
many speculations indulged in, that Colum- 

us Was not the first white man to set foot 
On this continent. Without seeking to dis- 
Parage the efforts of some scholars delving 
into the subject of the discovery of America, 

Cannot accept that those in the 20th cen- 
tury would know more about the realities of 
the revelation of this hemisphere than those 
Who lived closer in time to the geographical 
and historical facts. 

The great statesmen of the days of George 
Washington named the seat of our govern- 
Ment the District of Columbia—and so it is 
the District of Columbia, And I submit to 
you, Mr. Chairman and members of this dis- 
tinguished Committee, that it is anomalous 
that in this very area named Columbia by the 
Sodfathers of our nation, Columbus Day 
should not be a federal holiday when in 37 
Individual states of the Union, Columbus Day 
fs an official holiday. 

Tt is the official position of the Order Sons 
Of Italy in America that Christopher Colum- 
es discovered America, that it was his wis- 

om, his 


tides, was blown ashore on these lands prior 
to 1492, it must be admitted that nothing 
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ever came from that chance swamping in the 
surf on America’s rocky shores, No footprints 
of history ever marked that hypothetical 
landing, not a physical marking establishes 
that supposed, bewildering scrambling in the 
sands of unrecorded antiquity. 

In any case, such a landing, if there was 
one, was accidental, ephemeral, and nothing 
ever came of it. 

Columbus's landing, on the other hand, 
was like the building of a bridge. From Oc- 
tober 12, 1492, the traffic from the old world 
to the new has been continuous, ever-aug- 
menting, and unceasing. On October 12, 1492, 
American civilization began. From October 
12, 1492, not a day passed that the human 
race did not progress, as it had never pro- 
gressed before—economically, scientifically, 
sociologically and politically. 

Even if it were argued. although I sub- 
mit it is a foolish and futile argument, that 
if Columbus had not discovered America 
some body else would have discovered it 
later, it must be admitted that mankind 
gained in the race for supreme enlighten- 
ment all the time that would have elapsed 
between Columbus's landing and some fu- 
ture, hypothetical landing. 

We know that from the day of creation to 
October 12, 1492, this land we call the United 
States of America was but a blank page In 
the archives of human attainment. We know 
that ever since October 12, 1492, no book 
records more exciting, dramatic and roman- 
tic exploits, no book contains more pages of 
scientific, cultural, commercial, and educa- 
tional progress than the book of America 
October 12, 1492; then marks the beginning 
of a new era, it records the initiation of a 
new epoch in the development of man and 
the progress of man. October 12, 1492, indeed 
marked the birth of America, October 12th 
is then the natal day of America, And, as 
such, it should be celebrated as the birthday 
of America. 

No home rings with more merriment, no 
home vibrates with more joy than it does 
when it celebrates the birthday of a member 
of the family. Let us then, all of us, who 
are members of this vast American family, 
celebrate the birthday of America on October 
12th. On that day, let there be music, poetry, 
singing, and dancing, let there be surcease 
from work, let us put aside the burdens of 
the office, factory and field for a day. Let 
there be abandonment to recreation and in- 
spiration. Let there be the remainder, in 
religious services, sermons, speeches, con- 
certs, and processions of what we owe to the 
Heavenly Father Who guided that brave ma- 
riner of Genoa across the uncharted seas to 
discover the riches of a land to be enjoyed 
by everybody, not only those born to wealth 
and affluence; to discover a land that would 
offer equal opportunity to the poor, that 
would give asylum to the persecuted, that 
would guarantee religious freedom, that 
would assure equality of opportunity to all. 

Let Columbus Day be a reminder to all of 
us what can be done, what can be accom- 
plished, if one is guided by the virtues of de- 
termination, resourcefulness, courage and be- 
Hef in a divine mission which urged Colum- 
bus forward to build that first highway across 
the dark expanses of the Atlantic. 

Who can speak against making Columbus 
8 national day, and what arguments can they 
muster? No one can honestly say that the day 
does not mark an event of sufficient historical 
magnitude. No one can say that Americans 
are not entitled to a day of recognition for 
this glorious American historic heritage, and 
to pay homage to an immortal man whose 
devine guided feat began the first chapter of 
the history of America. October 12, 1942 ts 
that point in the history of man where he 
found a new world. 

Following the immortal day of October 12, 
1492 millions of people of all nations, of all 
races, of different religions and different 
ideologies came to rest on the shores that 
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Christopher Columbus found to begin the 
saga of American history. 

We cannot deny or ignore the facts of his- 
tory that because for Christopher Columbus 
we are here today. 

It may be said that America does not need 
another holiday, I cannot go along with that 
line of thinking. The life of today is intense, 
exhausting; high-pressured, physically and 
mental fatiguing. Doctors, sociologists, re- 
search analysts all testify to the need for the 
American people to slow down, to take things 
a little easier. Another holiday would be 
therapeutic, that is, of course, a meaningful 
holiday. And Columbus Day is that type of 
a holiday. It embraces religion and history. 
Columbus Day qualifies as a day of majesty, 
dignity and spiritual exaltation. 

Columbus Day joins well into the calendar, 
With Labor Day forgotten, with warm 
weather on the wane, with the thought of 
wintry days ahead, Columbus Day fits ex- 
cellently into the chronology of the year, 
being a wonderful crispy October day for 
recreation and rest between the first Monday 
of September and Veterans Day in November. 

But above all, America is a land of fairness 
and of justice. We owe to Christopher Colum- 
bus the honor which was denied him in his 
life. The glory which became his after that 
first voyage was a very short one. The enemies 
of ignorance, cowardice, and envy assailed 
him and they prevailed, even to the extent 
that they tied with heavy chains those legs 
which had carried him before kings and 
queens, financiers and scientists as he sought 
the ships with which to find a new world; 
those same enemies placed manacles on those 
brave hands which had held the tiller which 
guided the Santa Maria to these lands. 

After Columbus conferred riches beyond 
the dreams of avarice on those who were un- 
worthy of his loyalty, after he opened to 
mankind the vastest vista for advancement 
since the Lord separated the land from the 
waters, he was allowed to languish in illness 
and poverty. He died at the comparatively 
young age of 53. 

But his deeds are immortal. Let us re- 
member them on October 12th of each year. 
We owe this to Christopher Columbus, we 
Owe this to the millions of immigrants of 
all countries who, with their brawn, deter- 
mination and fidelity haye made a mighty 
contribution and continue to make their 
contribution to this, the greatest land in the 
world, the United States of America. 

The Order Sons of Italy in America recom- 
mends to you, Mr. Chairman, and members 
of this Committee that you urge upon Con- 
gress this honor long overdue to Christopher 
Columbus, immortal discoverer of America, 
the land of the free, and the empire of fair- 
ness and justice. Thank you, gentlemen, 


Casimir Pulaski Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, October 
11 is set aside in the memory of Count 
Casimir Pulaski, the gallant Polish no- 
bleman who died on that day in 1779 in 
the cause of American independence. 
Today it is appropriate for all Americans 
to consider the contributions which men 
and women of Polish origin have made 
to the growth and strength of America— 
contributions for which General Pulaski 
stands as an archetype and symbol. 
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Poland has produced more than her 
fair share of outstanding world citi- 
zens—among them the musician and 
statesman, Ignace Paderewski; the sci- 
entist; Marie Sklodowska-Curle; and the 
author, Henryk Sienkiewicz—all of 
whom visited the United States at some 
time during their illustrious careers. 

But more directly affecting the devel- 
opment of the American Republic are 
those Poles who chose America as their 
adopted land. The list is long and, of 
necessity, must be selective: Pulaski's mi- 
litary colleague—Thaddeus Kosciusko— 
served the Revolutionary Army before 
returning to Europe to continue his fight 
for Polish independence. The poet and 
friend of George Washington, Julian 
Ursyn Niemcewicz, wrote the first orig- 
inal European biography of America’s 
first President. Perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished 19th-century musician in 
America was Freidrich Edward Sobolew- 
ski, who conducted both the Milwaukee 
and St. Louis Philharmonic Societies 
and won considerable recognition as a 
composer. And Polish men were instru- 
mental in opening the West: Anthony 
Sandusky pioneered the settlement of 
Ohio, while Casimir Bielawski was a 
major figure in the exploration of Cali- 
fornia following the gold rush. 

These are. but a few of the famous 
men and women of Polish extraction 
who have made lasting contributions to 
the United States. Their names will re- 
main a permanent reminder that the 
heritage of Poland is an inseparable part 
of the heritage of America. 

Even more vital, however, than the 
achievements of these individuals, are 
the durable qualities of industry, moral 
soundness, and religious conviction 
which characterize Polish people in gen- 
eral. These qualities have strengthened 
the fiber of American national life in 
measure impossible to calculate, giving 
truth to the statement that the Polish 
people are benefactors to the world. 

It is, therefore, altogether fitting that 
I salute, on this day, the legacy of Polish 
America, of which Casimir Pulaski is so 
aptly representative. 


The Kee Report: Public Lands 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD, I in- 
clude last week's public service television 
and radio newscast, “The Kee Report.” 

The subject discussed in this report is 
“Public Lands.” The report follows: 

This is Jim Kee, bringing you the Kee Re- 


I believe the public is informed about the 
role played by the Federal Government in at- 
tempting to solve the major problems of 
these troubled times. 

At present, there are four primary fields of 
Federal action. The Government must co- 
operate with industry to keep the economy 
rolling at a high level, it must cooperate 


\ 
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with local officials on the war against crime, 
it must continue to meet the danger of Com- 
munist aggression and it must stay ahead in 
the exploration of outer space. 

Because of widespread interest in these 
subjects, they command the lion's share of 
public attention. 

There is one other activity of the Federal 
Government which 18 less spectacular but 
which is extremely important to the welfare 
of the American people. This is the preser- 
vation and development of cur Nation's nat- 
ural resources. Uncle Sam happens to be the 
biggest housekeeper in the world. 

There are vast areas of forest and wood- 
land, desert and mountain, lakes and rivers, 
which are owned by the Federal Government. 
You may be surprised to know that in a few 
states, more than half of the land is Fed- 
erally owned. These reserves contain sizeable 
mineral deposits which have yet to be ex- 
ploited. They contain valuable timber re- 
sources and other assets of great potential 
value. The proper use of this national treas- 
ure is a matter of deep concern to the Presi- 
dent and Congress. 

In recent years, the accent has been placed 
upon the development of public parks to 
meet the need for more recreational facili- 
ties. This is a wise policy and one which has 
paid handsome dividends in the past. The 
first public park was Yellowstone and since 
its creation, millions of visitors have viewed 
its natural wonders. Here in the East, some 
excellent strides have been made in park de- 
velopment, but much more needs to be done. 

The Federal Government is now helping in 
the development of the Potomac Valley Park. 
In a message to Congress this year, President 
Johnson expressed the hope that this park- 
land along the Potomac might become a mod- 
el scenic and recreational area for the Na- 
tion. This project would include some of our 
own State of West Virginia. 

There is another conservation and develop- 
ment program which should be rich in his- 
toric interest. This is the project to establish 
a nationwide system of trails. Some of these 
famous trails were the original footpaths 
used by the pioneers in exploring and set- 
tling the heartland of America. Other trails 
played a notable part in the Nation's eco- 
nomic development, especially the Chisholm 
Trial over which the cowboys from Texas 
moved their cattle to northern railroads, 

One other trail recommended for preserva- 
tion by the White House is the Appalachian 
Trail extending from Maine to Georgia. This 
may be the Nation's oldest trail. Part of it 
has been restored but the states need help 
in reclaiming the rest. 

A few years ago, legislation was adopted 
setting aside a few wilderness areas to be 
preserved in their natural set The pur- 
pose of this Is to allow future generations to 
see the land in its virgin state before the 
advent of civilization, The national park sys- 
tem is a rare national asset, Its prudent ex- 
pansion is one of the urgent needs of our 
times, 

Thank you for listening. 


Jerry Spiegel Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK J. BRASCO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, a major 
factor in the development of our Nation 
has been the creative and invaluable 
work being done by various philanthropic 
foundations. Of course, we all know of 
the giant foundations, richly endowed 
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and pouring tens of millions of dollars 
into the mainstream of American life. 

Many of us, however, are not fully 
aware of the scores of moderate-sized 
foundations that are really pioneering in 
worthwhile endeavors. One of these is 
the Jerry Spiegel Foundation in Hicks- 
ville; Long Island. 

Among its varied activities this char- 
itable organization, founded 9 years ago, 
provides college scholarships for desery- 
ing and talented high school graduates. 
The foundation strongly believes that 
every effort must be made to insure that 
our talented youth are given every op- 
portunity for development to the fullest 
potential. 

In the same vein, the Foundation has 
been an active sponsor of the Long Island 
Philharmonic Society, the Island Con- 
cert Hall, and other groups who share 
an interest in the well being of the youth 
in their area. 

Jerry Spiegel, a leading Long Island 
builder and philanthropist, and founder 
of the philanthropic group, has pledged 
himself to assisting youngsters in need. 
For this, I salute him, 

Iam hopeful that other such organiza- 
tions will join in this effort—so that 
young people, regardless of race, color, 
creed, or financial ability—will be able 
to take their place as the new leaders in 
our society. 

It would be shameful if we were to dis- 
sipate our country’s best national re- 
source—our youth, 


Choices in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington Post carried an editorial on Oc- 
tober 8 that once again points out the 
wisdom of thinking clearly about the op- 
tions of immediate escalation or deesca- 
lation of hostilities in Vietnam. 

To respond to either option would be, 
as the Post states, “probably politically 
rewarding.” The thought remains, how- 
ever, that our Government must project 
beyond the immediate objectives of these 
options to see where either path would 
take us, 

Many times this year I have com- 
mended the Washington Post on certain 
editorials. I am pleased to do so again. 
I believe the remarks that follow merit 
the attention of my colleagues: 

Wirten DEFENSE MINISTER? 

On the same day that Gen. Vo Nguyen 
Giap, Defense Minister of North Vietnam, 
was quoted in Hong Kong dispatches as say- 
ing the war would be protracted, Sardar 
Swaran Singh, India’s Defense Minister, told 
the United Nations in New York he was con- 
fident that a halt in U.S. bombing would 
lead to peace. 

That presents the government and the 
people of the United States with a choice. 
They can believe either one they wish to 
believe. Since it is Giap and not Singh who 
is in command of the North Vietnamese 
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- armed forces there is a certain con- 
sideration that invests Giap with the higher 
degree of credibility. Sardar Swaran Singh 
tenders a conjecture founded upon un- 
Named sources obtained in unspecified places 
and uttered at times not disclosed. 

If the Swaran Singh forecast suffers the 
debility of anonymous speculation, however, 
the Giap summons to a longer war and ulti- 
mate victory is also a little mortgaged by the 
conventions of diplomatic necessity. What- 
ever the North Vietnamese intend to do, they 
certainly will indicate an Intention to fight 
on forever until five minutes before nego- 
tations. 

So neither defense minister really proffers 
any very dependable basis on which to make 
& forecast or on which to found a policy. We 
Will be well advised to make no plans for 
Peace and no plans for war on either the 
hopes of Swaran Singh or the warnings of 
General Giap. 

Many would like to respond to the hopeful 
conjectures of Swaran Singh by suspending 
the bombing; and others would like to re- 
spond to the bellicosity of Vo Guyen Gilap 
With increased bombing. There is a longing 
in the country for a change in our predica- 
ment in South Vietnam. It probably would 
be politically rewarding to respond to it with 
a dramatic suspension of the war or a dra- 
Matic escalation of it. But our course, should 
not be set by every rumor from abroad or 
every clamor from at home. It must be set 
by the necessities of a war that is waged for 
limited ends by limited means, In such a 
War, the impulse to escalate hostilities is 
bound to alternate with the impulse to sus- 
Pend them. 

The hope of the country lies in the gov- 
ernment having the wisdom to appraise all 
Such conflicting counsels by looking beyond 
immediate to ultimate objectives. Those who 
Wish to suspend military operations must 
be required to offer something better than 
mere conjecture as to what will happen after 
the suspension of bombing. The failure of 
Such a suspension to elicit any satisfactory 
response from North Vietnam would produce 
& very dangerous situation, It could have 
direct and tragic consequences to combat 
troops in Vietnam. And it could produce in 
this country, after an interval of frustra- 
tion and rising anger a demand for a resump- 
tion of hostilities at a level of intensity un- 
Precedented in this conflict. 

Those who counsel immediate escalation 
Of the war also must be required to offer 
Something better than mere conjecture as 
to what will follow the resort to their pro- 
bosals for a wider war. 


Citizenship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, a former 
Member of Congress from Philadelphia 
Who is now a judge in our courts of 
Common pleas has called to my attention 
an address given recently to a group of 
new American citizens. 


T agree with the Honorable Earl Chud- 
off that it contains much that would 
be of interest to all the Members of this 
House. Both Judge Chudoff and A. S. 

who delivered the address, 
are national vice presidents of the 
Philadelphia chapter, Federal Bar As- 
sociation. By this you will know they are 
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very substantial men in our community. 

I include this very substantial address by 

Mr. Harzenstein before the judges of 

Delaware County, Pa., the Delaware 

County Bar Association, and new 

citizens: 

ADDRESS BY A. S. HARZENSTEIN, ESQ., BEFORE 
THE JUDGES OF DELAWARE COUNTY, DELA- 
WARE COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION, AND NEW 
CITIZENS 

“(OUR WEALTH AND) OUR FORM OF GOVERNMENT 

AND WHAT WE MUST DO TO PRESERVE IT” 


On September 17, one-hundred and eighty 
years ago, our Constitution was adopted. A 
very young Constitution but very old in 
point of history. Its moving theme Is “free- 
dom“, the rights of people, the Golden Rule, 
and that takes in a lot of territory. Unknown 
at the time or unpracticed; but acknowl- 
edged and taught in an ancient civilization, 

When a few years earlier our Declaration 
of Independence was signed and the Liberty 
Bell forged and rung, the Bell contained 
words taken from that civilization 3000 years 
earlier, I quote from Leviticus XXV, para- 
graph 9 and 10, “..... And then shalt 
thou cause ‘the sound of the Cornet’ to be 
heard throughout all your land... and 
.... proclaim freedom .... unto all the 
inhabitants thereof.” 

If you will read the Chapter and the anno- 
tations to it, you will find that this procla- 
mation of freedom was in derogation of 
bondage: or slavery, a practice which cost 
us, some one-hundred years ago, much blood 
and treasure and the near destruction of our 
country. 

I think the theme of the few minutes 
allotted to me will be “freedom” as embodied 
in our Constitution and form of Government 
and what we must do to preserve IT. The 
“IT” stands primarily for our form of Gov- 
ernment, For if we cannot preserve this, 
freedom is dead and dead in capital letters. 
This includes freedom of assembly, freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press, freedom to 
petition for grievances and every kind of 
freedom known to man, for we shall then be 
in a police state. Certainly many signs point 
in that direction, the crime in the streets, 
the violence, the rioting, the Beatniks, the 
Hippies, the college rebellions and in short, 
the era of protest and dissent. 

So much for our problems at home—we 
will return to them. 

On the foreign front, we have Viet Nam, 
the Middle East, France and Cuba. (It Is not 
necessary to mention Russia, for in all of 
these she is the prime mover). Perhaps in 
oversimplification, but to help new citizens 
to understand, let me touch lightly on each: 

We are bound in Viet Nam by the SEATO 
Treaty. This was approved with only one 
dissenting vote in the Senate. It was ap- 
proved because (1) we thought our national 
vital interests were concerned in South East 
Asia, and (2) we felt that the best way to 
prevent the conflict was to declare our posi- 
tion and Intent, 

We had only a presence Force there of some 
fifteen-thousand men, when it is obvious 
that Hanoi supported by Red China, decided 
that they would push us out, regardless of 
our treaties, regardless of our interests, re- 
gardiess of our pronounced intent. They 
made a deliberate attack on ships of our 
Seventh Fleet in Tonkin, Bay. 

We either had to take it-and continue to 
take it and move out, or respond. We couldn’t 
move away from our commitments and na- 
tional interests, so we responded and the 
scene has been escalated ever since. But you 
will notice that the escalation is not our 
escalation, but that of Red China through 
its puppet in the North, 

They have not come to peace because they 
do not want to come to peace. And our job 
is to change their mind as best we know 
how and with the least sacrifice of our youth 
and economy. 
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I have heard many speakers on the sub- 
ject, including Dean Rusk, Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge and Eric Hoffer, and like these 
men, I have every confidence that President 
Johnson is doing the best that can be done 
and that we will somehow work it out. 

The Middle East is an ancient battle- 
ground. It contains much of the world’s 
oll reserves and connects and is the gateway 
to three continents. Proper influence and 
control in the area is a vital national Ameri- 
can interest. This cannot be brushed under 
the rug by any “sour grapes” inferences, It 
has been Russia's historic interest from the 
time of the Czars, to move In. We made our 
mistakes in this area in the 1950's which 
has increased the trouble today. So much for 
that. 

Cuba and France are the product of human 
ingratitude. I think all know and readily 
remember that we saved France in two World 
Wars and rebuilt her under the Marshall 
Plan. Yet under the obstreperous De Gaulle, 
our NATO Bases have been booted off her 
soil. She has cashed in on our gold reserves 
and is now interfering in French Canada, an 
area vital to our national interests. 

Cuba under Castro is a festering sore and 
& threat and a danger, particularly to the 
South American Governments, where again, 
our national interests He. She is also only 
ninety miles off the coast of the United 
States and it will be remembered, planted 
missile sites aimed at our head. She has also 
recently interfered in our affairs and en- 
couraged domestic trouble here by receiving 
Stokely Carmichael and making arrogant de- 
fiant statements. 

Why do I on Citizenship Day mention 
foreign problems? Because they are Ameri- 
can problems. You are now Americans and 
they are your problems. It is to help you 
understand these things and our aims and 
interests that I have briefly summarized 
them. 

The fact that I, the son of an immigrant 
and a member of a minority group can be 
privileged to address you here today, is proof 
of our system and way of life. 

All of you left your native lands to acquire 
and to share in the lberties and rights pro- 
vided by our Constitution here. A Constitu- 
tion adopted by free men, without com- 
promise; or fear of some sovereign, as was 
done at Runnemede but based solely on their 
own judgment and experience and desire to 
be independent and free. 

Under it, you and your wife and your chll- 
dren and your children’s children have and 
I hope, always will have, equal protection of 
the laws; protection against unreasonable 
searches and seizures, compulsory 6elf-in- 
crimination, the right of free speech, to freely 
assemble, to petition for grievances. 

But free speech does not give the right 
to shout “fire” in a crowded theater, or to 
incite to riot, and the right to assembly 
means peaceable assembly. 

The booklet issued on Citizenship Day and 
Constitution Week by the United States De- 
partment of Justice, Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service carried the following in- 
troduction: “United States citizenship is a 
glorious possession representing the dreams 
and struggles of men for centuries. Our 
Constitution, which guarantees priceless 
freedoms to our citizens, sets forth a concept 
of liberty that has been an inspiration to 
freedom-loving people everywhere.“ Then 
skipping what lies in between it concludes 
“The observance not only will honor... .- 
our citizenry, .... but will afford an op- 
portunity for all citizens, native-born and 
naturalized, to rededicate themselves to the 
ideals and principles upon which this Na- 
tion was founded and built.” This is our 
theme, don't lose what you've got. It's too 
valuable, it took years of bleeding and build- 
ing. It may not come again. 

President Thomas Jefferson once said 

vigilance is the price of freedom”. 
This was in constitutional times. In 1955 the 
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Honorable Earl Warren, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States and then 
serving as honorary Chairman of the Na- 
tional Conference on Citizenship, in a speech 
at Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri, 
said, “Liberty is not necessarily our perma- 
nent possession. Both external and internal 
pressures constantly assall It. Every genera- 
tion, to keep its freedom, must earn it 
through understanding of the past, vigilance 
fn the present and determination for the 
zuture.“ 

I wonder what Mr. Justice Warren would 
say today, twelve years later when conditions 
are so much worse. 

President Johnson, in his Proclamation 
this year on Citizenship Day and Constitu- 
tlon Week said, “The signing of the United 
States Constitution on September 17, 1787. 
gave this Nation an effective plan of self- 
government—designed to assure our people 
equality and justice under law, liberty, and 
unparalleled opportunity for all." “Our citi- 
vens—naturalized or native born—must also 
geek to refresh and improve their knowledge 
of how our government operates under the 
Constitution and how they can participate 
in it. Only in this way can they assume the 
full responsibilities of citizenship, 

Abraham Lincoln, in Springfield, Illinois, 
on January 27, 1838, then 28 years old, a 
lawyer and a member of the Illinois State 
Legislature expressed his vlews concerning 
the then (130 years ago) disregard of law and 
the dangers in mob violence. The following 
are brief excerpts from his speech: “At what 
point shall we expect the approach of danger? 
By what means shall we fortify against it? 
Shall we expect some transatlantic military 
giant to step the ocean, and crush us at a 
biow? Never! . .. At what point is the ap- 
proach of danger to be expected? I answer, if 
it ever reach us, it must spring up amongst 
us. It cannot come from abroad. If destruc- 
tion be our lot, we must ourselves be its au- 
thor and finisher... .” 

“I hope I am over wary. But if I.am not, 
there Is. even now, something of ill-omen 
amongst us. I mean the increasing disregard 
for law which pervades the country, the 
growing disposition to substitute the wild 
and furious passions in lieu of the sober 
judgment of courts.” 

“And thus it goes on, step by step, till 
all the walls erected for the defense of the 
persons and property of Indi viduals are trod- 
den down and disregarded.” 

What are the elements of good citizenship. 
What are the goals, the guidelines? Let us 
first consider some examples. Benjamin 
Franklin was a good citizen. He benefited 
our country (and the world for that mat- 
ter) greatly, Emil Zola, the Frenchman, was 
a good citizen. He stood up against the 
French Army and the French Government to 
defend individual rights. Edward R, Mur- 
row was a good citizen. He stood up against 
Senator McCarthy when McCarthyism was 
becoming an era and a threat to our insti- 
tutions. Richardson Dilworth and Senator 
Clark are good citizens. They rebuilt and 
rededicated Philadelphia. The Federal Bar 
Association, with official proclamation of the 
city of Philadelphia, annually issues awards 
to good citizens under the caption of “Dedi- 
cation Day” Edward R. Murrow inspired 
this, and he, as well as Messrs, Dilworth and 
Clark and Mayor Tate of Philadelphia who 
has carried on their traditions, have been 
recipients of these awards. 

We can't all be Benjamin Franklins, Mur- 
rows, Dilworths or Clarks. But we can all 
be dedicated to their ideals and devotion 
to the preservation of our way of life, our 
institution and laws and the doing of right. 

As a citizen, equal as a citizen, equal with 
you, I welcome you to our fraternity of dedi- 
cated citizens and our “association” of free 
men. 


Thank you. 
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U.S. Travel Service: A Sound Investment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 10, 1967 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
U.S. Travel Service, since its establish- 
ment in 1961, has been operating on a 
bare-bones budget of about $3 million 
per year. The results of this effort, how- 
ever, have been substantial. The noted 
industrial consulting firm of Arthur D. 
Little, after a comprehensive survey of 
the Travel Service's “Visit U.S. A.“ pro- 
motion, reported that half a million tour- 
ists and alniost one-quarter of a billion 
dollars have come to this country as a 
direct result. These gains are over and 


above what we would normally have ex-_ 


perienced as a result of the general 
worldwide increase in tourism. 

Two facts stand out in this area: First, 
even a modest increase in U.S. Travel 
Service promotional efforts would yield 
substantial dividends to the national 
economy, and second, we must make this 
extra effort, because otherwise Ameri- 
cans still spend more in travel and tour- 
ism abroad than we receive from foreign 
visitors. My colleagues who are con- 
cerned with the balance-of-payments 
problem well recognize that this condi- 
tion has an adverse impact on our inter- 
national balance of payments, and yet 
we are determined not to place any re- 
strictions on American travel abroad. 
The clear call-is for positive action to 
beef up our travel promotion activities 
so that the United States can compete 
with other nations in the world tourism 
market. 

I strongly urge support for an increase 
in our modest efforts to attract foreign 
visitors to this country. 

An interesting article in the Washing- 
ton Post of Sunday, September 24, 1967, 
sets forth detail on operations during this 
International Tourist Year: 

Vistrors ro U.S. SETTING RECORD 
(By Morris David Rosenberg) 

From a dollars-and-cents standpoint, this 
International Tourist Year has been a bust 
for many countries because of wars, threat- 
ened conflicts, and human unpredictability. 
But not for the United States. 2 

Business and pleasure travelers to the U.S. 
from overseas during July topped the 200,000 
mark for the first time in any one month. 
Last month these visitors had increased 50 
per cent over August, 1966, and the total 
boost Is now almost 29 per cent over last 

ear, 

T There are many who give the United States 
Travel Service major credit for what is very 
welcome news to all who worry about our 
balance of payments. And USTS officials will 
find out in the next few weeks whether 
Congress has decided to give the agency a 
pat on the back and more money—or a kick 
in the travel folders. 

USTS has asked for $4.7 million. A House 
Appropriations Subcommittee concluded last 
May after hearings that the agency should 
get only $3 million, the same sum it has 
received annually for four years. The House 
passed the bill, A Senate Appropriations Sub- 


“committee ended hearings 8 but has 


not yet issued its report. 
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Testifying before the Senate Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on the Fiscal 1968 budget 
for the agency, Norman J. Philion, vice presi- 
dent of the Air Transport Association, said: 

“The USTS program is threatened by 
budget limitations when it ought to be 
strengthened and expanded. The significance 
of travel to our balance of payments, the 
value of tourism spending at the community 
level has all achieved greater importance.” 

Philion said 12 other nations, none of 
which approach the United States in size, 
wealth or attractions, allocate greater funds, 
in absolute terms, to government tourism 
promotion than does this country. 

“In 1965, the countries of Western Europe 
spent $43.2 million . . . Eastern Europe spent 
$18.2 million, In 1966, the budget of the 
National Tourist Office of Spain was $10 mil- 
lion, Ireland allocated $6.7, millon while 
Canada budgeted $8.3 million and Mexico 
$6.6 million.” 

USTS deserves “a lion's share of credit for 
cushioning the deficit of the tremendous out- 
pouring of American travel abroad," wrote 
William D, Patterson, Associate Publisher of 
the Saturday Review, in his annual travel re- 
port, “The Big Picture.” In the 11 countries 
where the agency has offices, said Patterson, 
it helped to expand traffic by 10.7 per cent in 
1966 over 1965. 

A survey conducted for USTS by Arthur 
D. Little, Inc., of Cambridge, Mass., shows 
that nearly half a million tourists and more 
than §225 million in revenues—over and 
above what might normally have been ex- 
pected—have resulted from increased govern- 
ment-industry promotional efforts in 19 
countries (mainly European) since the 
agency was established on June 29, 1961. 

How big is tourism? It's going over the $60 
billion mark worldwide this year, and one 
fifth is international travel. It may double 
in the next five years. Already it's the num- 
ber one industry in world trade. 

Travel spending by Americans ls topping 
$30 billion annually, with slightly over one- 
tenth representing their travel abroad, Our 
receipts from foreigners may go over $2 bil- 
lion this year, certainly in 1968. 

About 6 per cent of world travelers come 
to the U.S., including Canadians apd Mexl- 
cans, though the competition from other 
countries is getting tougher, 

The 1966 U.S. receipts, including trans- 
oceanic transportation receipts by American 
flag carriers, was an estimated $1.8 billion, 
according to government figures. This is 6 
per cent of our total national exports and the 
largest single U.S. export item exclusive of 
agricultural commodities. But it was $1.64 
billion less than what our citizens spent 
abroad, and this constitutes the travel gap.“ 

Yet USTS Director John Black, speaking 
here this month to the Middle Atlantic 
Chapter of the Society of American Travel 
Writers, once again reiterated that the U.S. 
Government has no intention of placing re- 
strictions on outbound travel as an expe- 
dient way of solving our payments deficit 
problem.” 


President C, Wilson Harder, National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business, Stand 
Strong for Small Businessmen in 
National Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, one of the great champions of small 
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business in America today is Mr. C. Wil- 
son Harder, president of the National 
Federation of Independent Business. 

Mr. Harder and his organization do a 
great work in representing the interests 
of the small businessmen in Washington. 
Proposed legislation is carefully eval- 
uated and testimony given before com- 
mittees which have bills under consider- 
ation, affecting the small businessmen of 
the Nation. 

One of the outstanding services of the 
federation to small businessmen and to 
the Members of Congress is the continu- 
ing mandate polls that are conducted on 
public issues. The organization's quarter 
of a million members are polled regu- 
larly and the results of these polls are 
made available to Members of Congress. 

I want to commend and congratulate 
Mr. Harder for the outstanding work of 
his organization and, specifically, I want 
to commend him and the federation for 
the work they are doing to assist our 
Small towns and small businessmen. 

The Federation has brought to the 
attention of small businessmen through- 
out the Nation the significance of the 
Tax Incentive Job Development Act of 
1967 (E.R. 9060) which I introduced last 
April and which has aroused much public 
interest. 

The National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business conducted a recent poll of 
their membership and determined that 
the great majority support this proposed 
legislation. 

The Federation has explained the pro- 
visions of this bill through its radio pro- 
gram and its information releases to 
newspapers. 

This: bill provides for an additional 
-percent investment tax credit for those 
businessmen who locate plants in our 
small towns. 

The attention which this bill has at- 
tracted is due in no small measure to 
the efforts of the National Federation to 
Make the provisions of this bill known 
to small businessmen throughout the 
country. ; 

I want to commend and congratulate 
Mr. Harder and the staff and member- 
ship of the National Federation of In- 
dependent Business for their outstand- 
ing work and public service which has 
Made them a strong voice for free enter- 
Prise and for American small business— 
not only in the Nation’s Capital but 
threughout the United States. 


Casimir Pulaski: Soldier of Freedom 
(1748-75) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, Casimir 
Pulaski was one of the most famous Poles 
of his day who lent his name and fame 
to a noble caust, and sacrificed his life 
while fighting for that cause—for our 
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independence. This gifted and gallant 
son of Poland seemed determined from 
childhood to lead the life of a warrior. 
He was born to wealth and fame, and 
with a title of nobility as count, he 
could have followed in the footsteps of 
his father as an attorney and thus be 
assured of a comfortable life even under 
adverse circumstances. But this preco- 
cious son of a well-educated father would 
have none of that; comfort and wealth, 
personal glory and fame meant little or 
nothing to him. The Government of his 
beloved Poland remained subservient to 
foreign regimes and his country was los- 
ing its independence. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it seemed almost treacherous 
to youthful Pulaski to give much thought 
to personal comfort and private gains. 
Before he was 15 years old he had vowed 
to fight the Russian authorities to the 
end of his life, in the hope of securing 
freedom for his countrymen, In 1766, 
when 18, he was already the leader of a 
band of Poles fighting the Russians. In 
the following year he and his band of 
followers were captured and imprisoned 
by the Russians. On his release in the 
following year, he organized cther groups 
for the purpose of carrying on the fight. 
For more than 4 years, until 1772, he and 
his groups eluded the authorities; but in 
their last encounter with the Russians, 
they barely managed to save their lives 
by fleeing Poland. 


The next 3 years of Pulaski's self- 
imposed exile were years of frustration 
and hardship. Early in 1775 he was in 
Paris, and in 1776 he heard of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. There he saw his chance 
to pursue his goal as a fighter for free- 
dom. His friends in Paris put him in 
touch with Benjamin Franklin and Silas 
Deane there. With their aid and recom- 
mendation he sailed for America, arriv- 
ing in July of 1777. Here in presenting 
his letters of recommendations to Wash- 
ington, our Commander in Chief was 
favorably impressed by Pulaski's past 
performance and future promise; Wash- 
ington recommended to the Continental 
Congress that Pulaski be placed in com- 
mand of the cavalry unit. This was done 
promptly. In the very next battle—of 
Brandywine of September 11—the cour- 
age and tactics displayed by Pulaski did 
not escape Washington’s notice. On his 
recommendation Pulaski was appointed 
to the command of the cavalry force, 
with the rank of brigadier general, thus 
becoming the father of our cavalry. 


His active military career in the serv- 
ice of our cause, his plan for the re- 
organization of our cavalry forces, his 
participation in many of the battles with 
gallantry, his final encounter at the siege 
of Savannah in October 1779, and his 
untimely death while fighting there, all 
these facts are well known to us all, 
Because of his impressive record while 
fighting in our War of Independence, 
because of his extraordinary courage in 
battles, and also because of his rare abil- 
ity es leader and organizer, the name of 
this great soldier of freedom has become 
a household word in this great Republic. 
As a gallant fighter for freedom and as 
a courageous fighter for our cause, we 
honor the memory of Casimir Pulaski, 
a most famous soldier for freedom. 
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Resolution on Urban Concerns Adopted by 
the General Board of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America on Septem- 
ber 15, 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert at this point 
in the Recorp the resolution on urban 
concerns which was adopted by the gen- 
eral board of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United States 
on September 15, 1967. 

I am sure that Members of Congress, 
as they consider the several legislative 
measures that affect people who live in 
urban areas, will read this resolution 
with interest. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION ON URBAN CONCERNS 
(Adopted by the general board, National 

Council of the Churches of Christ in the 

United States of America, September 15, 

1967) 


The General Board of the National Council 
of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., meeting 
in Atlanta, September 14-15, 1967, deplores 
the evidence of increasing hostility being di- 
rected toward the poor and powerless people 
in our country. 

One manifestation of this animosity Is re- 
flected in the attitude of certain members of 
Congress toward programs designed to assist 
the poor, This is especially apparent in the 
punitive changes, passed by the House of 
Representatives, in the Social Security 
Amendments of 1967. The new provisions 
state that all persons over 16 years of age, 
including mothers in families where the 
father is absent, are to be employed or en- 
gaged in training programs. There is no 
provision for wage protection or any require- 
ment for decent working conditions. Any per- 
son who does not accept employment or 
training will have public assistance cut off 
and children will be taken from mothers and 
placed under foster care. In cases where a 
father is absent from the family, his wife 
and children cannot receive assistance unless 
desertion can be proved. The punitive ap- 
proach is likewise reflected in the provision 
specifying that the proportion of all children 
under age 21 who are receiving Aid to Fam- 
ilies with Dependent Children in each state 
in January, 1967, on the basis the father was 
away from home, cannot be exceeded after 
1967. The inclusion of such a provision in 
the law would establish an arbitrary quota 
for each state, and would deny many chil- 
dren in our states food and clothing under 
the Federal-State public assistance program. 

Such legislation which permits children to 
be deprived of food and family is highly 
punitive and makes It even more difficult for 
the poor to cope wtih their difficulties. It is 
contrary to the Christian concept of love and 
justice. 

We call upon the Congress e United 
States to reject the punitive public sasist- 
ance provisions in the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1967 which are now before the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee and to substitute the 
provisions of the former bill (H.R. 5710) 
which include some moderate steps 
a more humane public assistance program. 

Another evidence of the opposition to the 
needs of the poor has been demonstrated by 
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the Congress in refusing to act rapidly and 
decisively to renew and enlarge the provi- 
sions of the Economic Opportunity Act. Every 
efort must be made now to deal with the 
conditions of deprivation and poverty which 
exist in this country. 

We therefore call upon the Congress to 
enact legislation which retains the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, preserves the prin- 
ciple of maximum participation of the poor, 
and creates an emergency works program to 
provide employment for 300,000 poor and 
unemployed persons, as recommended by 
the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee, 

We believe the above concerns together 
with the Civil Rights Bill of 1967 should have 
the highest priority in terms of both our 
support and creative action by the Congress. 
In addition we urge the Congress to enact 
other legislation which will serve the needs 
of the poor such as providing adequate fund- 
ing for the Model Cities and Rent Supple- 
ment programs; initiating a massive housing 
program for low-income familles; and sup- 
port for the National Teacher’s Corps and 
other educational programs which genuinely 
benefit the poor, We pledge ourselves to the 
support of such legislation and urge the de- 
nominations to-do likewise. 

We commend the formation of the Urban 
Coalition recently created by a group of na- 
tional leaders of city government, business, 
labor, civil rights organizations, and religi- 
ous bodies for the purpose of seeking solu- 
tions to the critical problems highlighted 
by the riots of the past summer. To the ex- 
tent that the coalition addresses itself to 
the fundamental needs of our cities and in- 
volves the poor in decision making processes, 
it should have the full support of all groups 
in our society. We pledge our best efforts to 
this end in consultation and cooperation 
with other religious groups. 

In the interest of local public and yolun- 
tary efforts to deal with the problems of 
cities, we express the hope and expectation 
that state and metropolitan councils of 
churches, local congregations and churchmen 
will support the formation of urban coali- 
tions in their own communities. 

To the representatives of city government, 
business, labor, civil rights, and religious or- 
ganizations we urge the inclusion of repre- 
sentation of the poor and the powerless in 
the community. We believe that the idea of 
working with people in their own behalf, 
rather than doing for them, is essential to any 
long-range solution of urban problems. 


The Ruffed Grouse Society of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 10, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert tn the 
Appendix of the CONGESSIONAL RECORD a 
resolution by the Ruffed Grouse Society 
of America in opposition to the so-called 
Dodd bill, S. 1, in its sundry amended 
forms, That resolution of a group of 
hunters, conservationists, with members 
in almost every eastern State, properly 
expresses the feeling of law-abiding 
sportsmen, hunters, and conservationists 
everywhere: 

THE RUFFED Grouse SOCIETY OF AMERICA 

The Ruffed Grouse Society of America is an 
organization of dedicated ruffed grouse hunt- 
ers and conservationists, with members in 
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Connecticut, District of Columbia, Georgia, 
Tilinois, Indians, Kentucky, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North 
Dakota. Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, West 
Virginia and Wisconsin. 

At the annual meeting of the society, held 
at Blackwater Falls Lodge, Davis, West Vir- 
ginia, this resolution was passed unani- 
mously: 

Whereas, Sportsmen interested in the 
hobby of hunting, especially those bird 
hunters interested in ruffed grouse, are 
among our best citizens, and 

Whereas, This association is convinced be- 
yond all reasonable doubt that the avail- 
ability of sporting firearms is not a factor 
in crime, and 

Whereas, Sl—Amendment 90 is, we sub- 
mit, founded on the false assumption that 
the availability of firearms is a factor in the 
increase of crime, and 

Whereas, Said bill is unduly restrictive, 
placing unnecessary hardships upon law 
abiding citizens, and 

Whereas, There is no good reason to believe 
that such tight restrictions will serve any 
good purpose, including a reduction of crime, 
and 

Whereas, This association recognizes that 
one excuse for more Federal gun legislation 
is to enable a State to prevent the violation 
of its own laws pertaining to and 

Whereas, This association is convinced that 
the Hruska Bill amply protects the State 
against violation of their gun laws through 
interstate purchases, 

Now therefore, An annual meeting assem- 
bled at Blackwater Lodge this 9th day of 
September, 1967, by unanimous vote of the 
membership, approved the following: 

1. That the Association go on record as un- 
qualifiedly opposed to Sl—Amendment 90, or 
any other similar legislation so pointed, 

2. That this Association support passage of 
the Hruska Bill, 

3. That copies of this resolution be for- 
warded to all Senators and Congressmen. 


Ending of Reds’ Conthien Drive Hints 
United States Halfway To Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Joseph Alsop, one of the more knowledge- 
able war correspondents, writing from 
Saigon in the Washington Post of Octo- 
ber 11, has begun an analysis of the 
Communist strategy and tactics in Viet- 
nam. It is Mr. Alsop’s judgment, based 
on his observations and discussions with 
American military leaders, that the 
failure thus far of the Communists to 
achieve success in their assault on our 
gallant marines entrenched at Conthien 
can be the turning part of the war. 

A lack of victory at Conthien, Mr. 
Alsop reports, is the culmination of a 
series of military miscalculations by the 
Communists arid, he avers: 

If this Is true, we are half-way to victory, 
and maybe a good deal more than half-way. 
The United States Marines and the other 
forces that are aiding them will live long in 
the minds and hearts of Americans and all 
other freedom loving peoples. 
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ENDING OF Reps’ CONTHIEN Drive HINTS 
UNITED STATES HALFWAY To Victory 


Sarcon.—Perhaps the North Vietnamese 
will make one more try at another of the 
Marines’ exposed border posts, such as 
Khesan. All the same, it appears near-certain 
that the abandonment of the siege of Con- 
thien marks the real end of the long, bloody 
phase of the war that has endured ever since 
U.S. intervention in force in the summer of 
1965. 

If this ts true, we are halfway to victory, 
and maybe a good deal more than halfway. 
But in order to understand the really vast 
potential meaning of the enemy retreat from 
Conthien, you must also understand the na- 
ture of the phase of the war that It has so 
probably terminated. So one must begin at 
the beginning. 

Prior to the crucial decision that may now 
be inferred, Hanoi’s last comparable decision 
was taken over two years ago, when Ameri- 
can intervention changed the whole pattern 
of the war. Until then, the war had gone pre- 
cisely according to the rules laid down with 
great exactness by Mao Tse-tung and the 
Viet Minh Commander against the French, 
Gen. Vo. Nguyen Giap. 

In rulebook terms, the war, that summer, 
was nearing the climax of Phase III. 

The result was “Resolution 12,” still call- 
ing for continuation of the big unit war. 
A certain division of opinion was already in- 
dicated, however, by the very peculiar for- 
mula so endlessly repeated thereafter in all 
the major documents: “Preparing for pro- 
tracted war but seeking victory in the short- 
est possible time.” The seemingly lunatic 
contradiction in this formula was resolved 
by a special definition of victory.“ Also end- 
lessly repeated, which was “annihilation of 
an American brigade or even an American 
battalion.” 

“Victory,” in sum was defined as an essen- 
tially local success which was expected to 
have the impact on us that was produced in 
France by Dienbienphu, also repeatedly men- 
tioned in the documents, In the new climate 
created by such a success but only in such 
a climate, Resolution 12 authorized the open- 
ing of talks. 

The rule was then to be “fighting while 
negotiations,” with special emphasis on the 
fighting as the documents further reveal. 

Continued big unit war was again reaf- 
firmed some months ago at another meeting 
of the North Vietnamese Central Commit- 
tee, which produced “Resolution 13." But 
the captured V.C. Party members’ lecture 
notes on Resolution 13 show that doubt was 
now even more widespread in the Hanol Cen- 
tral Committee. For instance, Resolution 13 
called for a prompt change of policy if the 
U.S. troop commitment in Vietnam “reached 
600,000 men.“ 

In other words, very big units—“ main 
force” divisions and regiments of V. OC. and 
North Vietnamese regular troops—had al- 
ready entered the fighting and were within 
weeks of final triumph over the South Viet- 
namese government army, And the decision 
the Hanoi war planners had to make was 
whether to go forward with this big unit 
war despite U.S. intervention, or to follow 
their rulebooks. 

In the face of the unexpected and unfa- 
vorable change in the war's pattern, the 
rulebooks called for immediate retreat from 
Phase III to Phase II. In other words, the 
rules required retreat from big unit war to 
classical, small unit guerrilla war. Captured 
documents reveal. beyond a shadow of doubt, 
that the Chinese urgently pressed the Hanol 
leaders to obey the rulebooks, incidentally 
promising to come to North Vietnam's aid 
“in seven years’ time” with nuclear weapons, 

The Hanoi leaders instead decided to go 
forward with the big unit war, which was 
then costing North Vietnam almost nothing. 
But by the winter of 1966, the big unit war 
had already begun to cost North Vietnam s 
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lot, because they put in more big units and 
needed more men to fill the gaps in the 
ranks of the big units. In the Interval, as the 
documents show, too, the Soviets had pressed 
Hanol to go to the negotiating table during 
the Christmas bombing pause of 1965. Hence 
there was a policy review by the Party Cen- 
tral Committee in Hanol. 

It is not surprising that doubt was rising 
“meng the Central Committee members in 
Hanol, simply because so many expedients 
had already been tried without success. In 
1965, the attempt had been to carry out the 
pre-U.S, intervention war plan, which was to 
have culminated in the capture of Saigon. In 
1966, a less ambitious effort was made to cut 
South Vietnam in half with divisions start- 
ing from the Cambodian sanctuary. 

By the end of 1966, in order to shorten the 
lines, the emphasis was changed from the 
center of South Vietnam to the Marine area 
in the northern provinces and open invasion 
across the border by whole divisions of North 
Vietnamese regulars was expensively at- 
tempted. 

Yet the skill of Gen. William C. Westmore- 
land and the splendid courage and proficien- 
cy of our men in the field always cheated 
the Hanoi war planners of their longed-for 
“victory.” 

No U.S. battalion had been annihilated. 
Still worse, V.O; recruitment in the South 
had continuously declined, and enemy losses 
on the battlefield and from illness and de- 
Sertion had continuously, cruelly risen. By 
May, when the plans for the Conthien siege 
Were probably first approved, the deficit be- 
tween enemy losses and Southern recruit- 
ment, had reached 13.000 men per month. 
And this manpower deficit, equivalent to a 
U.S. requirement for 165,000 men per month, 
could only be covered by soldiers sent from 
the North. The manpower deficit was of 
Course not being covered and consequently 
the situation was critical. 

The Conthien plan, therefore, has to be 
understood as a last desperate attempt to 
realize the requirements of Resolutions 12 
and 13 for swift victory“ by the “annihtla- 
tion of an American battalion’—the Marine 
battalion holding this exposed outpost. Con- 
thien was unique in the entire geography of 
South Vietnam, in that it gave the Hanol war 
Planners a chance to equalize the U.S, su- 
Periority in heavy weapons with artillery em- 
Placed across the border. And the large num- 
bers of artillery pieces brought up for this 
Purpose were the real key to the plan for the 
Conthien sieze. 

The siege was an end-of-the-road scheme 
in short, It has now been abandoned when 
many people at home were beginning to 
sound less like Americans than the more 
Sordid sort of Frenchman. That, in itself, 
Would point to a drastic revision of Resolu- 
tions 12 and 13 by the Hanoi leaders, And 
fortunately there are also documents which 
make the foregoing speculation into a near- 
certainty.” 


Broyhill Speaks Out on the Middle East— 
A Forthright, Perceptive Analysis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
Serting in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
very significant and timely remarks of 
my distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Virginia, Congressman Broy- 
HILL, who has rendered a vital service to 
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the cause of peace and justice in the Mid- 

de East. 

Congressman BROYHILL spoke at a 
meeting of the Maurice D. Rosenberg 
Lodge No, 1555, B'nai B'rith, at Alexan- 
dria, Va. ; 

I think Congressman BROYHILL- has 
done a great service in tracing the events 
that caused the present situation in the 
Middle East. His remarks, however, are 
far more than a historical recapitula- 
tion, He calls for definite moves to stiffen 
the backbone of our own Government to 
promote a stand against Arab extrem- 
ism and Communist penetration of the 
Middle East. 

I especially endorse his demand that 
the administration release the Douglas 
jet bombers sold to Israel last year. Arab 
fanaticism and Communist intrigue will 
only be encouraged if the United States 
fails to meet its commitments to Israel. 
If these jets are used as blackmail to 
force Israel concessions, I think that an 
aroused public opinion, representing 
Americans of all faiths, will demand an 
explanation. 

Mr. Speaker, I am honored to associ- 
ate myself with the following remarks 
by my distinguished colleague: 

ADDRESS OF REPRESENTATIVE JOEL T. BROYHILE, 
REPUBLICAN, OF VIRGINIA, aT MEETING OF 
Maurice D. Rosenrerc Lopce No. 1555, 
B'nat B'RITH, ALEXANDRIA, VA., OCTOBER 
10, 1967 
It is my understanding that we are privi- 

leged to meet during the most sacred days 

of the Jewish religion. I was deeply moved 
when I learned of the significance of the 

Jewish New Year, which you observed last 

week, and the Day of Atonement, which 

occurs later this week. 

These special holy days, I found, are called 
“the days of awe”. They are so called, as you 
know, because it is a time of self-examina- 
tion, of stock-taking of one’s life and its im- 
plications, of one's relationship to his fellow 
men. One looks at the past with introspec- 
tion. One looks to the future with resolve for 
a new and more sound course of action in 
keeping with the great Judaic teachings of 
freedom and human justice. 

Gentlemen, since the last Day of Atone- 
ment, this whole nation, Jew and non-Jew 
alike, has lived through “days of awe”. We 
saw the awesome spectacle of the mobilized 
might of world Communism become the in- 
stigator of Arab aggression and the open de- 
fender of Arab extremism. We saw this vast 
power combination arrayed against a single 
nation, a single people . a very small 
people numerically, but a very vital people 
in terms of contribution to civilization and 
progress. 

The Communists were driving for power in 
the Middle East, hiding like cowards behind 
the robes of the Arabs. The Arabs acted with 
arrogance and open contempt for the basic 
right of Israel, a free nation, to exist. 

Israel was the only factor standing in the 
way of the Communist Arab clique in its 
cynical move to exploit America's pa- 
tion with Viet Nam and weakening of NATO. 
They planned to use Israel as the scapegoat 
in a brutal and calculated attempt to expel 
American influence from the Middle East, 
and even from the Mediterranean. 

Israel was characterized as the stooge of 
the United States. But Isracl proved not only 
not a stooge, but a nation with the 
and determination that our own Government 
lacked. 

As we, the American people . . . regard- 
less of religion . look back in re-examin- 
ation of those tense days in May, we must 
faco some conclusions. We must face the im- 
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plications of those conclusions as we chart u 
firm course for the coming year. 

Gentlemen, we saw the Communists and 
Arabs tempted to reckless deeds not only by 
their own malice and greed. Another factor 
was present. I regret that this other factor 
Was the obvious lack of flrmness and deter- 
mination on the part of our own Govern- 
ment. 

Israel stood alone during those bleak and 
tense days in May. Our State Department 
told us it had somehow misplaced the com- 
mitment signed by Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles in 1957. It was a solemn under- 
taking to support Israel if the Arabs closed 
the Straits of Tiran. 

Soviet military equipment of the latest de- 
sign poured into the Arab States. The Arabs, 
having sealed the straits without American 
intervention, saw the commitments so often 
expressed by the Executive Branch of our 
Government were meaningless. 

They watched the Tripartite Declaration, 
linking Britain and France with us in pre- 
serving freedom in the Middle East, dissolve 
into nothing.. 

Arab armies mobilized on Israel’s borders. 
They prepared for the final and fatal blow, 
the liquidation of Israel. They would ride 
the crest of success, having closed the straits 
and brought King Hussein of Jordon into 
their camp. Soviet strategy backed the Arabs 
each step of the way. Ruasian warships 
sailed into the Mediterranean to neutralize 
the U.S. 6th Fleet. 

The Executive Branch of our Government 
proclaimed no doctrine of “thus far and no 
further”, The commitment held so firmly in 
Viet Nam was ignored in the Middle East. 
Was Saigon more sacred than Jerusalem? 
The State Department boys felt that if 
Israel had to go, it was a domino that we 
could spare. They advised against U.S. mili- 
tary involvement on the side of Israel. They 
told the President that U.S. action in the 
Mediterranean might offend the Arab world 
and turn them toward Moscow ... as if 
they are not already very far gone in that 
direction. 

The war wab thrust upon Israel. Thank 
God the Israelis were not found wanting. 
They thrilled the inner heart of every Amer- 
ican devoted to human freedom. It was the 
little guy against the bully. It was a little 
country of 214 million against the hundreds 
of millions of Arabs, Russians, Red Chinese, 
and so forth. David slew Goliath. We shared 
Israel's Joy and exhilaration in escaping the 
eruel fate intended for her. 

But I seem to remember the State Depart- 
ment proclaiming that we were neutral in 
word, thought, and deed’. Perhaps the pol- 
icy-makers were neutral. I was not. I saw a 
great deal of difference “between the inde- 
pendent, free republic of Israel and the pro- 
Communist Arab dictatorships. I am plensed 
to report tonight that your Congressman 
was not neutral in word, in thought, nor in 
deed, 

Let us look back in reflection . . not in 
recrimination. If we understand the past we 
are not doomed to repeat previous errors. 
We must be grateful that Israel survived and 
repelled aggression on a do-it-yourself basis. 
But we must allow Israel to consolidate her 
victory, in our own American interests as 
well as for the suryival of the Jewish State.. 

We must guard against any tendency to 
barter away the fruits of Israel's victory. We 
must guard against appeasement of the 
Arabs and Communists in the Middle East, 
especially at a time when American boys are 
dying in Viet Nam. We must not permit a 
vacuum to develop in the Middle East that 
would again allow the enemics of freedom to 
miscalculate. Next time the results might 
not turn out as well as in June. We cannot 
SOR Israel to be turned into another Viet 

am. 

Only the strongest American posture of 
defense and openly stated U.S. purpose will 
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shatter the Arab and Communist illusion 
that they can blackmail Israel at the con- 
ference table to achieve what they failed to 
win on the field of battle. 

A dangerous vacuum is developing in the 
Middle East. 

Moscow has resupplied the Arabs with 
jets and arms of the types lost in the re- 
cent war. Moscow has backed the Arabs every 
step of the Way at the United Nations. The 
Communist bloc has even gone to the ex- 
tent of persecuting Jews who are unfortu- 
nate enough to find themselves residents of 
Iron Curtain countries. Anti-Zionism has 
given way to outright anti-semitism. 

There is no question of where the Com- 
munists stand on the issue of Israel. They 
despise the brave Israelis for frustrating the 
Russian timetable for penetration in a vital 
area. ; 

But where does our own Government 
stand? That is what is troubling me. I have 
heard the old Hebrew saying that “the watch- 
man of Israel does not sleep and does not 
slumber”, That would be an excellent slogan 
for our entire nation. 8 

King Hussein of Jordan jumped like a 
jackal into the war when he thought the 
pro-Communist regimes of Egypt and Syria 
would destroy Israel. We had given him tre- 
mendous American aid. We were sold an im- 
age of the King as an alleged moderate and 
friend of the United States. But when the 
showdown came, Jordan joined Communist- 
oriented forces of aggression. 

Jordan has ignored Israel's practical and 
generous offer to establish a cooperative re- 
lationship with Lebanon and Jordan for the 
mutual development of all three. Israel en- 
visaged export of Jordanian products through 
Israeli ports. Israel's genius for technical 
and agricultural progress would be available 
to the Arabs. All that was asked of the Jor- 
danians was a firm and fair peace agreement. 

The Jordanians gave their answer with 
bullets and bombs. Terrorists in recent weeks 
crossed the Jordan River to kill an Israeli 
child and other people, Jordan behaved at 
the United Nations like an innocent victim 


ling about $6 million to King Hussein 
to prop up the Jordanian economy. And this 
is merely a portion of some $27 million we 
expect to give Jordan this year. We are also 
said to be studying the grant of new US. 
arms to Jordan. 

This can only be interpreted by Hussein 
as appeasement and softness. I feel it is ab- 
surd to help Hussein pay for his new Rus- 
sian weapons at a time when border infiltra- 

and terrorism have resumed. If he 
ts American aid, let him qualify for it 
by making peace with Israel. Israel told Jor- 
dan she would be safe from counter-meas- 


I agree with the Israeli Government posi- 
tion that the picture that exists today is en- 
tirely new. The clock cannot be turned back 
to the situation existing prior to the series 
of wars the Arabs caused. I feel Israel is 


ie Sanaa ments of security and the facts of 
e. 

I reject the Communist ultimatum that 
Israel must withdraw on a unilateral basis 
before thè Arabs will renounce their bellig- 
erency. The Arabs unleashed aggression. They 
now must face the consequences. 

Over a hundred years ago, Mexico launched 
a war of aggression against Texas, Americans 
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were asked to “remember the Alamo”. At 
the end of that war boundaries were dif- 
ferent than they would have been if Mexico 
had not forced the war upon us. I have not 
heard President Johnson suggest that the 
United Nations seek ways to return parts of 
Texas and our Southwest to Mexico. 

Japan attacked us with Pearl Harbor 
treachery. Japan, unlike the Arabs, sur- 
rendered and signed a peace treaty. They are 
now our friends. Nevertheless, I notice that 
U.S. troops still occupy Okinawa for reasons 
of security. Americans retain certain rights 
involving Japan on security questions. 

Nazi Germany declared war on the United 
States. Our troops are still in West Germany. 
We still haye the authority to prevent the 
Germans from developing nuclear weapons. 

The Arabs must realize that there are dif- 
ferences between winning and losing. It 
would be a dangerous precedent for the world 
to treat an aggressor with more considera- 
tion than the intended victim. 

We live in a tough world. The Arabs would 
have been as cruel as the Nazis had they 
conquered Israel. The Communists would 
haye shown no mercy. What would we have 
done? Begged Moscow to intercede with Nas- 
sar to save the Jews? 

The Arabs played rough and got hurt. Now 
let them make some amends. If they want 
some of that territory back . . not all of it, 
but enough to resettle the Arab refugees who 
Israel should not be forced to accommodate 
. let the Arabs get off their high horse. 

Syria is orlented somewhere between Pe- 
king and Moscow in its fanaticism. The Syr- 
lans are training new terrorists for what they 
say will be a Viet-Cong style war against 
Israel. They joint with Algeria in calling for 
what the party line calls a “peoples’ war” 
against Israel. I do not think Israel should 
budge from a single one of those strategic 
hills from which the Syrians used to fire 
down into Israel! farms. 

Nasser of Egypt would be a comic figure 
if he had not caused so much tragedy. He is 
a sort of leftist Mussolini. Despite his loud 
denunciations of the United States, we went 
on aiding him. But we still have those who 
would portray him as a moderate and prefer- 
able to any alternative. This is absurd. I 
would oppose any further cent of U.S. money 
to Nasser, as I did in the past. If he does 
not want relations with America, let him 
jump into the Nile. He once told us to jump 
into the sea but we went on aiding him 
nevertheless. 

Russian warships are now using the Egyp- 
tian ports of Port Said and Alexandria as 
bases. They have sent missile cruisers and 
nuclear submarines there, poised at the U.S. 
6th Fleet. The Arabs have given the Russians 
their first bases in the Mediterranean. We are 
fortunate to have a strong Israel on Egypt's 
border. 

Egypt would have to prove a lot of things 
to my satisfaction before I would go along 
with an Israeli withdrawal from the Suez 
Canal. 

Those Soviet ships threaten Israel even 
more than they do us. Let Nasser get rid of 
the Russians before the Israelis withdraw. 
Let him turn the canal over to an interna- 
tional authority that will guarantee access 
to Israel and all countries on a fair basis. Let 
Egypt, the most populous of the Arab States 
surrounding Israel, sign a peace treaty and 
enter normal relations. That should be a 
cordition for any withdrawal from the cease- 
fire lines. Even then, I would Hke to see the 
Israelis maintain their lines until the Arabs 
have proven in fact and in deed that they are 
sincere. 

I must report that there are indications 
that while Russia Is resupplying arms to the 
Arabs, the Administration has failed to ful- 
fill certain contracts with Israel. These con- 
tracts cover Douglas A-4 Skyhawk jets, pur- 
chased and partially paid for in the Spring of 
1966 . . about 18 months ago. Israel lost 
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about one-fourth of her valiant air force 
through combat and by operational attri- 
tion. She can get nothing more from France 
because of DeGaulle's policies. 

Israel stands as a buffer against Commu- 
nism. Her fate is our fate. I cannot under- 
stand the reasoning behind deferment in 
delivery of the Skyhawks to Israel. It scems 
that the planes are being withheld to ob- 
tain bargaining leverage to force Israeli con- 
cessions. 

If the Skyhawks are good for fréedom in 
Southeast Asia, they are maybe even more 
valuable in a closer area, the Middle East. I 
will urge, with every bit of persuasion at my 
command, that these planes be released. By 
aiding Hussien and reneging on a contract 
with Israel, we are undermining our friends 
and rewarding our enemies. 

The time has come for the United States 
to tell the Communists and their lackeys in 
the Middle East, “Thus far, and no more.” I 
place a high priority on that. If this Ad- 
ministration does not take such a firm stand, 
they should at least give the Israelis the arms 
they need. 

I think we should refresh our minds on 
the situation that existed before the actual 
war erupted. Nasser’s official radio spoke on 
May 23, when Nasser was ridihg high on the 
straits controlling the Gulf of Aqaba. What 
the Cairo radio said was of grave concern 
then. We should remind ourselves now of the 
origins of the present situation. 

I quote from Nasser’s official broadcast: 

“We challenge you, Israel. No, in fact we 
do not address the challenge to you, Israel, 
because you are unworthy of our challenge. 
But we challenge you, America. We challenge 
you, gangsters of the Bay of Pigs in vic- 
torious Cuba. We challenge you with death 
which is claiming your soldiers in struggling 
Vietnam. We challenge you to come near, 
with Israel, to our gulf, the Gulf of Aqaba. 
Our soldiers are there with the most power- 
ful war material known in the Middle East. 
Behind them stand millions of Arabs, includ- 
ing Fidal workers carrying in their hands 
explosives to blow up every American pres- 
ence throughout the Arab homeland. 

“For our upcoming generations, we want 
an honorable, proud life. To Israel and Amer- 
ican gangsterism we hold death in store. We 
are waiting, waiting for you, America, before 
we are waiting for Israel. This is the age of 
peoples, and peoples are fighting you, enemy 
of peoples, enemy of peace, enemy of 
prosperity.” 

If anyone has illusions about Arab ex- 
tremism and continued collusion with Com- 
munism let him examine the background of 
the recent anti-semitism disseminated by 
the “Black Power” movement in the United 
States. The so-called Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee, known -also as 
SNICK, recently obtained and distributed 
anti-Jewish and anti-Israel material. The 
source of the propaganda, SNICK openly ad- 
mitted, was the Arab embassies in Wash- 
ington. 

Ralph Featherstone, SNICK national prop- 
aganda director, defiantly told the press that 
this was the case. S 

I raised the question of foreign diplomatic 
missions in the United States using the 
status to stir up and exploit domestic racial 
tensions, prejudices, and violence, I asked the 
Department of State to examine Arab dip- 
lomatic connections with SNICK to deter- 
mine whether certain Arab diplomats should 
be declared persona non grata and expelled 
from the United States. It is my understand- 
ing that a study of this situation is now in 
progress. 

I asked the Department of Justice to de- 
termine whether SNICK should be required 
to register under the Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Act. I asked the Department of the 
Treasury to look into the tax-exempt status 
of SNICK. 


There is enough domestic hatred now 
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fomented in America without importing it 
from the Arab and Communist countries. The 
Arabs and Communists want to exploit our 
domestic tensions by turning race against 
race, religion against religion, group against 
group. 

This is a sophisticated audience. You 
realize, J am sure, that there was something 
behind the so-called “Black Caucus” at the 
“New Politics” Convention in Chicago last 
month, The Black Power advocates who dom- 
inated the convention insisted on a one-sided 
condemnation of Israel for alleged aggression. 
They depicted the Arabs and Communists 
as innocent victims, A resolution reflecting 
the anti-Isrnel line was adopted. Within a 
few hours, it was broadcast over the Voice 
of the Arabs radio emanating from Cairo. 

It was also broadcast in Moscow, Peking, 
Damascus and Amman. 

Let us retrace the recent movements of 
Stokely Carmichael, former head of SNICK. 
He went first to Havana, where he urged... 
as you know .. . guerrilla warfare in the 
United States. Then he went to Hanol. Next 
we found him in Algiers, Then he was in 
Cairo. Last we heard from Carmichael he was 
in Damascus, Syria. There he issued state- 
ments condemning Israel as well as the 
United States. He urged racial warfare in 
the United States, revolutions in Latin 
America, and uprisings along the lines of ra- 
cial war throughout the world. He identi- 
fied Black Power with the Arab cause despite 
all that Israel has done through its aid pro- 
grams for the African people. 

Someone paid for Carmichael’s trip. He is 
not operating in a vacuum. The Black Power 
movement is being used to advance the Arab 
cause because that Issue 1s a hot item on the 
Communist agenda. 

Just as any sane person opposes arming 
the Black Power movement in this country, 
I oppose arming the Arabs. The United States 
must give the Arabs neither arms nor aid 
until they change their attitudes. I see no 
reason for strengthening the worldwide rev- 
olution by Black Power, Arab Power, or any 
other kind of power except the power of free 
People to defend their freedom, hopes, and 
way of life. 

The State Department line la that if we 
don't supply the Arabs, they might turn to 
Moscow. Perhaps we will next hear someone 
advocate that we arm the Black Power 
fanatics or else they might become more de- 
pendent on the Communists. 

Both Arab Power and Black Power have 
the capacity to destroy and damage. But they 
do not have the power to win. They can tem- 
Porarily cause chaos and refuse to live in 
Pence. So can disruptive children. But I do 
not think it is the best policy to appcase 
and coddle disruptive children who would 
bring down the house on our heads. 

We could learn much from the no-non- 
sense policies of Isracl. There are times in 
the life of a nation when firmness and deci- 
sions are required. Appeasement of liw- 
lessness and aggression causes Jawlessness 
and aggression to multiply. í 

Israel has helped bring law and order, 
as wcll as justice, in the highest biblical 
prophetic sense, to her region. The Israelis 
merit our support. We should emulate their 
conduct. They are fair, compassionate, gen- 
erous, but take no foolishness when their 
Nation is jeopardized. We could all learn 
something from the people who gave God's 
law to the world. 

I would like to end on a personal note, Dur- 
ing World War II, I served in the infantry 
in the Battle of the Bulge. It was my fate to 
be captured by the Nazis. I know very well 
the barbarity and enormity of the Nazi's 
crimes against the Jews and against all hu- 
muanity. 

It seemed to me fn May too cruel a pros- 
pect that the survivors of Hitler's Europe 
should have created an island of freedom 
in the Middle East only to face a new Naz- 
ism from the Arabs and their Communist 
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supporters. When the Arabs began closing 
in to liquidate Israel, I could not help but 
think back to that tragic period of 1944-45, 
when I was in a Nazi prison camp. 

The Israelis delivered themselves. They 
also helped to deliver us. The people of 
Israel drew great encouragement from the 
support of Americans of Jewish faith and 
from any other Americans. 

I felt great personal satisfaction when the 
Israelis triumphed, At least one recent chap- 
ter in Jewish history must have a happy 
ending. 

But this victory left me convinced that 
Israel cannot depend on promises. Israel is 
alive because of her own courage and care- 
ful planning. 

Accordingly, we... you and I and all 
men of good will... must emulate the 
Israelis and have the courage to speak out 
for a peace in the Middle East based on 
& plan of action We must reject appease- 
ment, We must use all our Influence to stiffen 
the backbone of our own Government. We 
must tell the Arabs and their Communist 
comrades, “Thus far and no further.” 

The enemies of freedom are united and 
act in concert. Let us unite for the sake 
of both Israel and America. 

Thank you. 


Marihuana and LSD 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY L. PETTIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. PETTIS, Mr. Speaker, Dana L. 
Farnsworth, M.D., director of Harvard 
University’s department of health serv- 
ices, and Curtis Prout, M.D., chief of 
Medicine, have made a significant state- 
ment on the problem of marihuana and 
LSD in the bulletin of the San Francisco 
Medical Society which I would like to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues. 
It is a fair and objective statement on a 
serious national problem. If our Nation 
is to avoid a calamity of major propor- 
tions—particularly among our youth—I 
think we should consider seriously the 
scientific viewpoint of these two eminent 
scientists: 

The taking of drugs, especially marijuana 
and L.S.D, (Lysergic Acid Diethylamide), 1s 
becoming a fad among college and high 
School students who wish to assert their in- 
dependence by breaking the law and offend- 
ing thelr parents, and who wish to experi- 
ment with new physical and psychological 
sensations. 

A brief account of marijuana and L.S.D. 
from the medical side may be uscful, 

Marijuana comes from the dried flower- 
ing tops of a hemp plant, cannabis sativa. 
Other names for it include hashish, bhang. 
and “pot.” It is hallucinogenic and has no 
medicinal use. It may be smoked in ciga- 
rettes, chewed, or sniffed. Marijuana acts 
mainly on the central nervous system, and 
does not produce true addiction. When mari- 
Juana is smoked its effects are noted In a few 
mſhutes and usually last three to five hours. 
The drug causes a combination of excitation 
and depression. There may be an increase in 
the pulse rate, a slight rise in blood A 
and small increases in blood sugar and 
appetite for sweets. 

Marijuana has a chemical effect on ordi- 
nary consciousness; ideas are rapid, discon- 
nected, and uncontrollable. There may be 
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feelings of well-being, exaltation, and ex- 
citement—that is; being “high.” Or, at other 
times there may be a down“ with moodi- 
ness, fear of death, and panic. Ideas may oc- 
cur in disrupted sequences. Seconds may 
seem like minutes, minutes may seem like 
hours. Distance and sound may be magnified. 
Space may seem expanded, the head may feel 
swollen and extremities heavy. Some people 
who take it think that it fosters physical 
intimacy; but the reverse is usually true. 
The subject may have sensations of floating, 
ringing in the ears, and tremors. Persons 
taking the drug may be quiet and drowsy 
when alone; restless, talkative, laughing, or 
joking when in company, Large doses may 
produce confusion, disorientation, and in- 
creased anxiety. In a few instances mari- 
Juana has produced psychoses, as does 
LSD. 

A dangerous effect from marijuana is the 
slowing of refiexes. Since marijuana also 
causes a distortion of reality, particularly of 
the serise of time, the drug ts frequently a 
cause of automobile accidents. 

The medical evidence is mounting that 
a good deal of marijuana currently sold to 
students is adulterated, indeed often “laced” 
with mixtures of other hallucinogenic drugs 
to strengthen the effect of the drug. Mari- 
Juana is not a specific product but a vari- 
able mixture of flowers, leaves, stems, and 
sometimes the roots of the hemp plant. The 
mixture may be weak or strong in its physi- 
ological effect, and where it is weak, invites 
adulteration. The fact is a person buying 
“marijuana” has no way of knowing what 
he is actually getting. 

Marijuana does not produce physical ad- 
diction, but it does produce significant de- 
pendence, to a serious degree. This is a fact 
well known to doctors working with college 
students. The social influences surrounding 
the use of marijuana also encourage experi- 
mentation with other drugs, notably L.S.D., 
and, of course, may lead into addiction to 
narcotics, 

L. S. D. is a far more dangerous drug than 
marijuana, and in the opinion of many in- 
formed persons is a greater menace to users 
than even the addictive narcotics. 

During the earlier years of experimenta- 
tion with L.8S.D. the adverse effects were not 
considered to be very serious. However, in 
recent years, numerous cases have been re- 
ported of prolonged psychotic reactions from 
L. S. D., lasting from a few months up to two 
years. Hospitals In large cities, particularly 
New York and Los Angeles, have had many 
cases of acute psychoses arising from in- 
gestion of this drug. 

L. S. D. differs from most other drugs be- 
cause its effects occur at varying periods 
after the ingestion of the drug. What It 
does, in effect, is to start in motion processes, 
as yet not understood, which produce effects 
after the drug itself has left the bloodstream. 
There may be severe depressions lasting for 
several months, or psychotic reactions, or at 
other times both pleasant and frightening 
episodes. 

Another observed effect of L.S_D. is a reduc- 
tion in responsibility—that ís, the Indivi- 
dual’s judgment is impaired. In our judg- 
ment now, after a careful study of the effects 
of L. S. D., we consider it inadvisable for an 
individual who takes even one dose of LS.D. 
to make a major decision about himself for 
at least three months. 

When one ls under the influence of L.S.D., 
one can ignore the facts that were previously 
held to be valid and construct new beliefs, 
no matter how Irrational. Such forms of 
thinking bear many similarities to psy- 
chosis. A person may feel that he has powers 
which he did not previously have, or that 
certain laws of the environment (such as 
vulnerability) are not operative in his case. 
For example, feeling omnipotent, he believes 
he can jump out of the window with no 
harmful results. Those who are enthusiastic 
about LS. D. are often given to wishful think- 
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ing. They see in their experiences only what 
they wish to be true above all other truths. 
Medical records indicate that most people 
now taking the drug are young, mainly be- 
tween 17 and 25; but a number of older per- 
sons also turn to L.SD., especially persons 
having some difficult personality conflict, 

One significant statement about the use 
of LS. D. was made by Freedman and Powel- 
son in the Nation on January 31, 1966: 
“LSD. enthusiasts talk of religious conver- 
sions, the awakening of artistic creativity, 
the reconciliation of opposites. The main 
change to be observed in such individuals, 
however, is that they have stopped doing 
anything. The aspiring painter talks of the 
heightening of his aesthetic sensibilities and 
skills, but he has stopped painting. The grad- 
unte student who withdrew from writing his 
dissertation in philosophy talks of the won- 
drous philosophical theories he has evolved. 
But nothing is written. It seems that the 
world of fantasy has become far more com- 
pelling than external things. Indeed, fantasy 
is substituted for reality.” 

We know now that long-term subtle psy- 
chological damage may result from L. S. D. 
Such damage may be glossed over by the 
pleasure and enthusiasm engendered by the 
substance, but we have seen too many cases 
of phychic breakdown to doubt the serious 
dangers of the drug. It is even possible that 
the brain is structurally damaged. There is 
recent evidence that L.S.D. attacks heredi- 
tary genes, 

In short, our professional medical opinion 
is that playing with LSD. is a desperately 
dangerous form of “drug roulette.” The 
medical evidence is clear. Any person taking 
L. S. D. runs the clear risk of psychotic break- 
down and longrun physiological damage. 

Dana L. FARNSWORTH, M.D., 
Director. 
Curtis Prout, M.D., 
Chie} of Medicine. 


Mr. Carl T. Jones of Huntsville, Ala. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
with a great sense of personal loss I re- 
port the death of Carl T. Jones, Hunts- 
ville, Ala.’s foremost civic worker. An 
engineer by profession, he devoted count- 
less hours to building of dozens of civic 
projects to provide a better life for all in 
the rapidly growing space center of north 
Alabama. He was an eager and tireless 
salesman for Huntsville and was respon- 
sible for attracting many new industries 
to the area. 

He had a vision of the potential for 
proper development of the great Tennes- 
see Valley area of Alabama and he had 
the ability, courage, and determination 
to work for realization of that vision. 

It was a great personal pleasure for me 
to work with Carl T. Jones in numerous 
endeavors in the Huntsville area. His 
knowledge and enthusiasm provided the 
extra push often so necessary for the ac- 
complishment of a significant goal. No 
community ever had a more devoted 
worker for proper progress and develop- 
ment. 

As the son of an influential pioneer 
Madison County family, Carl T. Jones 
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was always interested in building and 
development. In becoming an engineer, 
he was following in his father's footsteps. 

During World War II, Carl T. Jones 
served his country with distinction as a 
combat engineer in Alaska and in Europe, 
Immediately after the war, he was the 
only Reserve officer to serve as an in- 
structor at the Army War College. 

His service to the community grew 
as the city of Huntsville expanded at an 
unprecedented rate during the past 10 
years. He was considered a full-time 
civi} servant and a leader in every 
worthwhile project in the city. 

Carl T. Jones served as a founder and 
early president of the Huntsville Indus- 
trial Expansion Committee, a group con- 
cerned with attracting new industry to 
the area; president of the Rotary Club; 
president of Huntsville Industrial As- 
sociates, Inc., an industrial development 
group; head of G. W. Jones & Sons, con- 
sulting engineers; was on the board of 
directors of the First National Bank of 
Huntsville and the North Alabama 
Mineral Development Co.; was a member 
of the First Methodist Church, Chamber 
of Commerce, Newcomer Society; His- 
torical Society; Veterans of Foreign 
Wars; American Legion; Knight Tem- 
plars of the Masonic Order; Alabama 
Cattlemen's Association; Alabama Farm 
Bureau; Ducks Unlimited, and American 
Society of Civil Engineers. He was also 
active in real estate, farming, and other 
business interests. 

He received Huntsville’s “Distinguished 
Citizen Award” in 1965. 

His unexpected death came October 7 
while watching the University of Ala- 
bame football game in Birmingham. 

As a close personal friend for nearly 
40 years, I have extended to his wife and 
family most heartfelt sympathy at his 
death, 

Because the people of the Huntsville 
area depended so heavily on Carl T. Jones 
for the spark of drive and leadership to 
accomplish worthwhile projects, the 
family’s loss will be shared by the entire 
community. 


How To Tell a Democrat From a 
Republican 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, at last the 
confusion about the difference between 
a Democrat and a Republican has been 
cleared up. In fact, it was cleared up in 
November 1962, by Mr. Will Stanton, by 
his article in the Ladies’ Home Journal, a 
part of which appears as follows: 

To Be Reap ALOUD sy A DEMOCRAT TO A 
REPUBLICAN OR BY A REPUBLICAN TO A 
DEMOCRAT 
Although to the casual glance Republi- 

cans and Democrats may appear to be al- 

most indistinguishable, here are some hints 

8 5 85 should result in positive identifica- 
on: 
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Democrats seldom make good polo play- 
ers. They would rather listen to Bela Bartok. 

The people you see coming out of white 
wooden churches are Republicans. 

Democrats buy most of the books that 
have been banned somewhere, Republicans 
form censorship committees and read them 
as a group. 

Republicans are likely to have fewer but 
larger debts that cause them no concerte 

Democrats owe a lot of small bills, They 
don't worry either. 2 

Republicans consume three fourths of all 
the rutabaga produced in this country. The 
remainder is thrown out, 

Republicans usually wear hats and almost 
always clean their paintbrushes. 

Democrats give their worn-out clothes to 
those less fortunate. Republicans wear theirs. 

Republicans post all the signs saying No 
Trespassing and These Deer are Private Prop- 
erty and so on. Democrats bring picnic bas- 
kets and start their bonfires with the signs. 

Republicans employ exterminators. Demo- 
crats step on the bugs. 

Republicans have governesses for their 
children. Democrats have grandmothers. 

Democrats name their children after cur- 
rently popular sports figures, politicians and 
entertainers. Republican children are named 
after their parents or grandparents, accord- 
ing to where the most money is, 

Large cities such as New York are filled 
with Republicans—up until 5 P.M. At this 
point there is a phenomenon much like an 
automatic washer starting the spin cycle. 
People begin pouring out of every exit of 
the city. These are Republicans going home. 

Democrats keep trying to cut down on 
smoking, but are not successful. Neither are 
Republicans. 

Republicans tend to keep thelr shades 
drawn, although there is seldom any reason 
why they should. Democrats ought to, but 
don't. 

Republicans fish from the stern of a char- 
tered boat. Democrats sit on the dock and let 
the fish come to them. 

Republicans study the financial pages of 
the newspaper. Democrats put them in the 
bottom of the bird cage. 

Most of the stuff you see alongside the 
Toad has been thrown out of car windows 
by Democrats. 

On Saturday, Republicans head for the 
hunting lodge or the yacht club. Democrats 
wash the car and get a haircut. 

Republicans raise dahlias, Dalmatians and 
eyebrows. Democrats raise Aliredales, kids 
and taxes. 

Democrats eat the fish they catch. Repub- 
licans hang them on the wall. 

Democrats watch TV crime and Western 
shows that make them clench their fists and 
become red in the face. Republicans get the 
same effect from the presidential press con- 
ferences. 

Christmas cards that Democrats send are 
filled with reindeer and chimneys and long 
messages. Republicans select cards contain- 
ing a spray of holly, or a single candle. 

Democrats are continually saying, “This 
Christmas we're going to be sensible.” Re- 
publicans consider this highly unlikely. 

Republicans smoke cigars on weekdays. 

Republicans have guest rooms. Democrats 
have spare rooms filled with old baby furni- 
ture, 

Republican boys date Democratic girls. 
They plan to marry Republican girls, but 
feel they're entitled to a little fun first. 

Democrats make up plans and then do 
something else, Republicans follow the plans 
their grandfathers made. 

Democrats purchase all the tools—the 
power saws and mowers. A Republican prob- 
ably wouldn't know how to use a screwdriver. 

Democrats suffer from chapped hands and 
headaches. Republicans have tennis elbow 
and gout. 

Republicans sleep in twin beds—some even 
in separate rooms. That is why there are 
more Democrats. 
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Along the Red Front 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, writing 
in the October issue of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars magazine, Mr. Donald L. 
Miller, in his regular column entitled 
“Along the Red Front,” submits valuable 
information on the planned peacenik 

„demonstration to be staged here in Wash- 
ington on Saturday, October 21. 

Mr. Miller properly demonstrates the 
links between this propaganda exploit 
and the coordinated international as- 
Sault on the freedom of man. 

The article is all the more revealing in 
the light of statements Rowland Evans 
and Robert Novak attribute to Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk at a meeting in New 
York. Their column, carried in the Wash- 
ington Post of October 11, reports that 
Rusk told the business executives that 
Much of the anti-Vietnam activities were 
the result of Communist planning. States 
the article— 

Much earlier opposition, he said (that 
is Rusk), resulted from Communist influ- 
ence. FBI infiltrators in the Communist 
Apparatus. he said, tipped him off to the 
exact wording of a peace telegram from an 
“Innocent” peace group weeks before he off- 
cially received the same telegram. 


Evans and Novak continue— 

“Despite detailed intelligence on Red con- 
trol of the peace movement,” sald Rusk, “we 
have not made public the extent of our 
knowledge. We did not want to set off a new 
MoCarthyism.” 

Communist influence, Rusk continued, 
helped build rabid anti-Vietnam sentiment 
among college students. But he placed a 
greater responsibility on what the students 
learn from their professors—Rusk's “pseudo- 
intellectuals.” “Their well-turned phrases,” 
he said, “simply cannot stand careful 
scrutiny.” 


American citizens will want this in- 
formation to properly place in perspec- 
tive the Communist-planned and Com- 
munist-directed demonstration aimed at 
disrupting the Nation’s Capitol on Octo- 
ber 21. The article follows: 

ALONG THE RED FRONT 
(By Donald L. Miller) 

An anti-war march scheduled for Wash- 
ington, D.C. October 21 raises some serious 
Questions for our national security. 

The march is a follow up to the anti-Viet- 
nam war parades which turned several hun- 
red thousand anti-draft protesters, pro- 
Viet Cong radicals and happies into New 
York and San Francisco streets, April 15. 

Ite slogan “to end the war in Vietnam” im- 
dicates that the October event is aimed less 
toward informing government officials than 
toward intimidating them; less to peaceful 
Protest than to gain immediate action 
through a show of force. 

As originally planned, the march leaders 
Set their goal at one million demonstrators. 
All summer, agitators have been stirring up 
Support for the march among high school 
and college youth and adults, in posh sub- 
Urbs, crowded cities and riot-torn urban 
slums. 

Knowing that anti-war sentiment alone is 
Not enough, they added anti-poverty appeals 
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to get out a maximum crowd. So the march- 
ers’ demands October 21 will be (1) for US. 
withdrawal from Vietnam, and (2) to switch 
funds now being spent there into anti-pov- 
erty work in the urban slums. A third cate- 
gory of demands will be for dropping legal 
charges against people like H. Rap Brown, in- 
dicted for incitement to riot in Cambridge, 
Md., last summer. 

The protest march leaders may not get one 
million people. But even one fourth of this 
total could paralyze our nation's capital. The 
operations of the federal government may 
be slowed or interrupted for a time. And 
that’s not all. 

While they are making thelr appeals to 
the House and Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittees, blockading the Selective Service 
headquarters and the Pentagon, additional 
thousands will march in capitals around the 
world also demanding U.S. withdrawal from 
Vietnam. 

This is a coordinated international assault 
against U.S. policies of defending freedom 
and of helping small nations protect them- 
selves against Communist aggression. This 
kind of attack can best be understood against 
the background of a three-pronged strategy 
explained by Mao Tse-tung in “On Protracted 
War” in 1938. 

Mao said his strategy consisted of (1) 
guerrilla or mobile warfare to wear down an 
enemy and drain his economic resources, (2) 
a worldwide “peace” front to isolate him 
from moral and material support from allies 
and (3) revolutionary action inside his coun- 
try to undermine morale and break his will 
to resist. 

“All this,” he wrote, “is aimed at pro- 
tracting the war so as gradually to alter the 
relative position between the enemy and our- 
selves and create conditions for our counter- 
offensive.” 

Whether those involved in the scheduled 
October anti-war march in W. know 
it or not, they are part of this strategy; they 
are playing roles in the worldwide “peace” 
front and in revolutionary action within our 
country. 

Assuming that the march is not banned, 
a substantial effort is needed to explain to 
potential marchers why they should not take 
part if they take civil rights and the expan- 
sion of freedom here and abroad at all 
seriously. 


Lawrence C. Reno: An Outstanding 
Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, in early September the city of 
Oshkosh and the State of Wisconsin suf- 
fered a great loss with the death of Law- 
rence Reno. 

At the time of his untimely death Law- 
rence Reno was serving in his 28th year 
as president of the Winnebago County 
Labor Council, AFL-CIO, as well as pres- 
ident of the Oshkosh Police and Fire 
Commission, on which he had served for 
25 years. 

Mr. Reno was one of those vitally im- 
portant and significant men whose mark 
could be found throughout both the city 
and State he served so well. He was in- 
deed an outstanding citizen and leader. 

Mr. Reno was employed at Oshkosh 
B'Gosh, Inc., and was a past president 
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of Local 126 of the United Garment 
Workers. He was a past vice president 
of the State Federation of Labor, and in 
1965 was cited by the Wisconsin State 
AFL-CIO for service of 22 years as a 
member of that organization's executive 
board. He was a moying force in Oshkosh 
in the United Fund and in support of a 
strong, responsible city government. 

I rise to pay tribute to Lawrence Reno 
for his dedicated service to the labor 
movement, and his community and State. 
I include at this point, as a part of my 
remarks, an editorial from the Oshkosh 
Daily Northwestern in honor of Lawrence 
C. Reno; 

UNSTINTING IN SERVICE 

Reference to the coming convention in 
Oshkosh of the Wisconsin Chiefs of Police 
Association in another editorial today 
(“Equal Law for All”) brings to mind one 
person who will not be in attendance al- 
though under the normal course of events 
he might well have been the one to welcome 
the law enforcement officials to the city. 

We refer to the late Lawrence O. Reno, who 
for 25 years served on the Oshkosh police and 
fire commission and gave unstintingly of his 
time to the lay group which served as a lial- 
son between the public for which policemen 
and firemen work and whose protectors they 
are and the same public which forms the 
city, the taxpayers who make the degree of 
protection offered possible. Mr. Reno died 
earlier this month at the age of 62. 

The Oshkosh man, not a native but an 
import from Missouri as evidenced by the bit 
of southern drawl he retained, was better 
‘known for his activities as a labor leader of 
considerable stature. He was highly respected 
for his convictions about the respective priv- 
lleges, and duties, of labor and of manage- 
ment by both those who are employes and 
those who employ others. 

Mr. Reno had served one company during 
his entire life in Oshkosh, the Oshkosh 
B'Gosh Inc., and was a past president of 
Local 126 of United Garment Workers. But 
he did not confine himself to his own com- 
munity, He served labor on the state level 
having been a vice president of the Wiscon- 
sin Federation of Labor. Recognition was 
given him by the Wisconsin State AFL-CIO 
for 22 years of service as a member of the 
executive board. 

The police chiefs meeting here next month 
might well pause a moment in their dellb- 
erations to do him honor, as labor has, and 
as we do herewith. 


Uniform Emergency Numbers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 5, 1967 


Mr. ROUSH, Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
cluding in the REcorp another of the in- 
teresting and informative letters I have 
received in response to my proposal for 
a uniform, single, emergency phone 
number for police throughout the United 
States and one uniform emergency num- 
ber for reporting fires throughout the 
United States. 

I find this letter of particular interest . 
because it indicates what can be done in 
a metropolitan area to get agreement on 
an areawide number. Similar action 
throughout the country would move us 
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one important step nearer the nation- 
wide emergency numbers. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT oF Co- 
LUMBIA, METROPOLITAN Potacs DE- 
PARTMENT, 

July 3, 1967. 
Hon. J. Epwarp ROUSH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN RovusH: This is in reply 
to your letter of June 19, 1967, asking for my 
opinion and suggestions regarding your pro- 
posal for establishment of a single police re- 
porting emergency telephone number and a 
single fire reporting telephone number 
throughout the United States. 

As you perhaps know, the President's Com- 
mission on Law Enforcement and Adminis- 
tration of Justice also addressed this need in 
its report The Challenge of Crime in a Free 
Society. On page 250 of that report, the Com- 
mission recommended that “Wherever prac- 
tical, a single police telephone number 
should be established, at least within a 
metropolitan area and eventually over the en- 
tire United States, comparable to the tele- 
phone company’s long-distance information 
number.” The Commission pointed out that 
in one metropolitan area, there are fifty dif- 
ferent telephone numbers that reach police 
departments within a single county. 

One of the first projects which I undertook 
following my appointment as Chief of Police 
was obtaining the assistance of the local tele- 
phone company in establishing an easily re- 
membered police emergency number for this 
department. With their help, we were able to 
change our emergency number, the number 
which automatically connects the caller with 
our radio dispatcher, from the former EX 
3-2060 to the present 444-1111. I am informed 
by the local telephone company that the 
police departments of Montgomery County, 
Maryland, and of Prince Georges County, 
Maryland, are presently considering the feasi- 
bility of changing their emergency numbers 
to 444-1111; naturally, I heartily endorse this 
move towards provision of a single emergency 
police telephone number for the Washington 
Metropolitan area. 

As a police administrator, I certainly am in 
accord with your proposal for a single police 
emergency telephone number throughout the 
United States, and as a citizen, I naturally 
would endorse your proposal for a single fire 
telephone number for the nation. 

You may feel free to use my statements in 
any way they would be helpful to you in this 
project. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN B, LAYTON, 
Chief of Police. 


Two State Youths Die 
in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Pfc. Charles E. Farmer and L. Cpl. John 
T. Wertman, two servicemen from Mary- 
land, were recently killed in Vietnam. 
I wish to commend the courage of these 
young men, and to honor their memory, 
by including the following article in the 
RECORD: 

Two STATE Yourus Dm IN Vrernam—Crry 
GI, La VALE MARINE KILLED IN ACTION 
Two 19-year-old Maryland servicemen 

have been killed in Vietnam, the Defense 

Department announced yesterday. 
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One of the two, Pfc. Charles E. Farmer, 
was from Baltimore. The other, Lance Cpl. 
John T. Wertman, was from La Vale, near 
Cumberland. 

Private Farmer, who enlisted in the Army 
airborne in November, had been in Vietnam 
six months. He was with the 101st Airborne 
Division, and had been listed missing in 
action October 5. 

Mrs. Nellie Middlebrook, of the 1500 block 
North Appleton street, who was Private 
Farmer's guardian, sald he had attended Ed- 
mondson High School and had been “very 
interested in playing football,” 

She said he had planned to make the Army 
a career. He is survived by his father, Robert 
L. Farmer, of the 2800 block Popes lane, in 
Baltimore county. 

Corporal Wertman was killed by a mine 
October 5 while clearing a road in Quang 
Nam province with a Marine engineers 
battalion. 

He joined the Marine Corps in August, 
1966, and left for Vietnam in February. 

He had graduated from Allegany High 
School in Cumberland in the class of 1966. 

His wife, the former Kathleen M. Graham, 
of Cumberland, gave birth to a daughter, 
Sherri Lyn, three weeks ago. 

Corporal Wertman was assigned to C Com- 
pany, 2d Pit., lst Engineers Battalion. 

Besides his wife and infant daughter, who 
live in La Vale, Corporal Wertman is sur- 
vived by his father, Lynn O. Wertman, of 
Cumberland, and his mother, Mrs. Geraldine 
M. Wertman, also of Cumberland. 
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Seventy-five Thousand Los Angeles Chil- 
dren Hurt by Recent Cutback in Poverty 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 10, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. Speaker, in the past 
few weeks we have heard considerable 
talk about eliminating all “unnecessary 
spending” in the Federal budget. 

The problem, of course, is in how to 
define the word “unnecessary.” 

For instance, I am confident that to 
the 75,000 underprivileged Los Angeles 
children mentioned in the accompany- 
ing article from the Los Angeles Times, 
the Federal funds which can no longer 
be provided to give them a chance to 
lead decent lives would probably not fall 
into such an “unnecessary” category. 

For those who feel it is “unnecessary” 
to wage an effective war on poverty, I 
think the long-range implications of 
Times writer McCurdy’s fine article 
should be of deep interest and concern. 

SEVENTY-FIvE THOUSAND PupILs Hrr BY 

, CUTBACK IN POVERTY WAR 
(By Jack McCurdy) 

Nearly 75,000 children from disadvantaged 
areas were attending a large number of war 
on poverty educational programs which have 
been dropped this year because of a 65% cut- 
back in one area of federal school projècts 
here. 

It will be virtually impossible to absorb 
these children into other poverty programs 
this year because of a lack of funds, school 
officials said. 

The programs being curtailed include re- 
medial reading, counseling, tutoring, cultural 
trips, parental involvement in schools, after- 
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school recreation, outdoor science projects, 
classes for dropouts and special language 
instruction. 

The cutbacks all are in programs run by 
school districts under auspices of the Eco- 
nomic and Youth Opportunities Agency. 
These programs do not receive specially ear- 
marked funds from the federal government, 
as do such agencies as Operation Head Start, 
and have to compete for a dwindling amount 
of money that is not specifically earmarked. 

SOME PROGRAMS UNAFFECTED 


Unaffected by the cutbacks are federal pro- 
grams funded directly to the school districts, 
which cover many of the same educational 
areas as those programs being eliminated but 
with different projects. 

The major portion of the curtailment in- 
volves after-school and Saturday programs in 
which students from the first through the 
12th grades received help with school prob- 
lems, were given opportunities to pursue in- 
dividual academic interests and were pro- 
vided with recreation facilities. 

School officials said they have no substitute 
programs to occupy the free time of these 
youngsters. 

Voluntary attendance at the 137 city 
schools offering these “extended day” pro- 
grams reached about 60,000 children last 
year. Educators considered them a “tremen- 
dous success.” 

“The kids’ attitude toward school was 
really changing,” said Gordon Trigg, city 
schools’ youth opportunities coordinator. 
“Staying after school was no longer consid- 
ered a punishment.” 

ATTITUDES CHANGING 

What may have been just as important, he 
added, was that the parents’ attitude toward 
schools and their desire to help their chil- 
dren was also ch 

Trigg said he believes the program was just 
beginning to reach those that need help the 
most. 

“At first we just hit the periphery,” he 
said. “But recently we were actually getting 
down to involving the ‘hard core’ type of 
child. Now the funds are cut off.” 

School officials pointed out that when fi- 
nancing of school programs began under the 
Economic Opportunities Act in 1964 they 
were urged by federal officials to quickly 
launch programs. Starting in February, 1965, 
$5 million was allocated to school projects 
under EYOA for a half year of operations, 

FUNDS SHRINK 

In the next full year, 1965-66, they said, 
funds for this type of school programs “drop- 
ped” to $8 million because: 

1—Other programs got under way through- 
out the country, spreading the available fed- 
eral funds thinner. 

2—Noneducation community action pro- 
grams expanded, using up a larger share of 
EYOA funds. 

Last year, the funds were reduced to $5 
million, causing a drastic cut in programs 
almost as serious as this year. The reason 
for the cutback last year was the new em- 
phasis on earmarking funds, which left less 
for other programs not specified in EOA leg- 
islation. The same is generally true this year, 
Officials said. 

SHARP REDUCTION 


The three school agencies under EYOA— 
city schools, county schools office and Catho- 
lic schools—asked for about $4.5 million for 
1967-68, but the estimate from federal offi- 
cials is that about $1.5 million will be forth- 
coming—a slash of $3 million, 

Instead of keeping all the programs fi- 
nanced by earmarked funds and making each 
ineffectual, school officials decided to aban- 
don some completely in order to maintain 
others at reasonable strength, 

The city schools kept the adult counsel- 
ing program designed to bolster job training 
and placement projects, and a new program 
of hiring teacher aids in poverty areas. Total 
cost is $780,000. 
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The extended day program which also in- 
cluded the Student Opportunities Centers in 
secondary schools was cut. It would have cost 
about $1.4 million. 

The county schools: 

1—Drastically cut back the community re- 
lations program in the Bassett Unified School 
District, which was aimed at involving whole 
families in science projects and school activ- 
ities. About 4,000 students are affected. 

2—Reduced the extended-day kindergar- 
ten program im the Los Nietos Elementary 
District. 

3—Eliminated dropout classes and an 
after-school tutorial program in which pov- 
erty children tutored each other in the Comp- 
ton Union High School District, affecting 
about 5,000. Remedial reading classes were 
reduced. 

4—Cut back special language and writing 
instruction for lower elementary school chil- 
dren in 12 county school districts, affecting 
1,600 students. 

The county schools office request was for 
$1.7 million and is expected to receive about 
$644,000. 

The Catholic schools special reading classes 
for secondary students were slashed from an 
appropriation request of about $450,000 to 
$75,000, eliminating 2,000 of the 2,500 stu- 
dents involved. 


Address by Gen. Harold K. Johnson, 
U.S. Army Chief of Staff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the presentation by Gen, Har- 
old K. Johnson, U.S. Army Chief of Staff, 
at the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of the U.S. Army, Sheraton Park 
Hotel, Washington, D.C., Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 10, 1967, was one of the truly out- 
Standing speeches and reasoned argu- 
ments why all Americans can and should 
support our national policy in the Far 
East. I commend General Johnson's re- 
marks for the study and evaluation they 
deserve: 

ADDRESS BY GEN. HAROLD K. JOHNSON, CHIEF 
or Starr, U.S. ARMY, AT THE ANNUAL MEET- 

ING OF THE ASSOCIATION OF THE U.S. ARMY 


The late beloved Carl Sandburg once ob- 
Served, “In these times you have to be an 
Optimist to open your eyes when you awake 
in the morning.” Obviously, the scene that 
Mr. Sandburg observed did not make one 
want to leap out of bed, yet, from what we 
know of him, we sre sure that an American 
of his breed would not miss the chance of 
facing a new day simply because he didn't 
Uke the early-morning prospects. 

Todsy many people would prefer to stay In 
bed with their heads under the covers. They 
are not encouraged by the signs of the times, 
particularly in Vietnam. What is worse, their 
views are considered by many to represent 
the degree of determination of Americans a5 
a whole. I do not share their views and I do 
not believe that American determination is 
being portrayed accurately by them. I am en- 
couruged and not discouraged. 

Since our meeting last year I have visited 
our forces in South Vietnam for a seventh 
and an eighth time—the eighth one just 
sixty days ago. What I have seen has en- 
abled me to draw some comparisons and de- 
velop some firm convictions, It gives me a 
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deep sense of pride to be an American and a 
member of the armed forces of a free nation. 
While I recognize that the path ahead is not 
fully known, I am able to greet each day 
with more confidence than ever. 

Fundamental to an understanding of the 
conflict in Vietnam are certain facts that are 
not recognized fully. These facts tend to be 
overlooked or ignored, at least by critics of 
our Government's efforts in South Vietnam. 
Let me cite a few of them. 

First: The conflict in South Vietnam 18 a 
paradox. It is not what we have always 
thought a war should be like. Armies in the 
past have normally used military force only. 
Annihilation and destruction have been in- 
evitably involved in the process. If nations at 
war gave any thought to reconstruction, they 
did so only after the war was over. But in 
South Vietnam we are helping that country 
to carry out nation-building processes as we 
fight. Our war aims are specifically limited, 
but our post-war aims—which are civilian in 
nature—are limited only by what we can help 
South Vietnam achieve as a young republic 
after the aggressor has been made to lay down 
his arms. 

Second: The Armed Forces of South Viet- 
nam are training and fighting at the same 
time, yet their performances are being 
judged daily as though they were seasoned 
troops. Admittedly, they have problems in 
leadership but this, too, is slowly being over- 
come through experience and training. 

Another fact: South Vietnam as a whole is 
very nearly ideal for the type of warfare 
being waged by the communists. Its geog- 
raphy, combined with the complexities and 
diversities of its culture and society, and the 
state of its fragile economy favor the in- 
surgent. Remember this: the job of the in- 
surgent—simply to tear down or destroy—is 
always easier than the task facing the 
builder, In other words it is always easier to 
be against something than for something. It 
is easier to criticize than to create. 

Still another basic fact: A young govern- 
ment under the pressures of war and beset 
by shortages, or even a complete lack, of civil 
skills is attempting to establish itself and 
gain the confidence of its people. Since 1941 
this land has been wracked by conflict in one 
form or another. Acts of terror have system- 
atically descimated the ranks of those work- 
ing to bring about law and order, Still, other 
brave men step forward to fill their shoes and 
to share in the responsibilities—and haz- 
ards—of giving the people a government. 
What I am trying to point out here is that 
in our eagerness to see results, we frequently 
overlook the actual conditions; we do not 
recognize the real efforts and sacrifices that 
are being made by a brave people to over- 
come the deficiences. 


Finally I would emphasize this basic 
truth: The stakes are high—not just for the 
South Vietnamese but for all freedom-loving 
peoples. Freedom is on the line here as surely 
as it is everywhere in the world that Free 
World Forces stand to thwart aggression. 
And even though this small and distant na- 
tion might not seem to some of us like much 
of a loss, it would be a precious gain to the 
enemy—a gain that might well give the com- 
munist world the psychological boost it 
needs to realize some of its more ambitious 
alms. 


In leaving this discussion of fundamental 
truths I sugggest simply this. Consider these 
facts as you appraise conditions and progress 
in Vietnam—if you wish to arrive at a mean- 

ingful answer. 

Some of you here have heard me say much 
of what I will say here again today. Perhaps 
I should apologize, but I will not, because 
the facts bear repeating—over and over 
again. Popular discussion of our national 
policies in South Vietnam has grown in- 
creasingly critical lately, and this criticism 
generally pivots around a host of searching 
questions which must be answered. I wel- 
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come these opportunities to answer these 
questions because I am convinced that only 
by a full discussion will a clear picture get 
through. This Is an absolute must, for only 
when the facts are known can the true met- 
tle of America be expected to show. Each 
of you, as leaders in your communities, can 
do a great deal in presenting the facts. 

Here, then, are a few questions that seem 
to be bothering people the most right now; 
and here are my answers to them. 

Perhaps the most burning question in 
people's minds and one that has become 
the entire basis for some of the most vocal 
opposition to our Government's policies deals 
with our being in Vietnam in the first place. 
They ask: Are we right in being there? It 
is too far from our own shores, they say. 
They contend that we are meddling in a 
“civil war.“ 

The answer to this question is contained 
in the answer to another. Why are we in 
Vietnam at all? 

Our President has answered this question 
many times. I woua like to quote one an- 
Swer: 

We are in South Vietnam today because 
we want to allow a little nation self -deter- 
mination. We want them to be able to go 
and vote for the kind of leaders they want 
and select the type of government they want. 
We want them to be free of terror and ag- 
gression in doing that—as we want it for 
ourselves. 

We made a contract, We had an agreement, 
We entered into a treaty that was confirmed 
by our Senate, 82 to 1, saying that in the face 
of common danger we would come and help, 

We came. We are helping. We are doing our 
best. 

In other words, South Vietnam wants to 
remain free of communist tyranny and has 
asked us to assist. Our fighting men are 
helping them meet and destroy forces enter- 
ing the country from outside its boundaries, 
thus tting the South Vietnamese to 
curb the level of violence so that a duly 
constituted government can govern. The 
enemy’s violation of the border in one sense 
could be called an invasion; in another it 
could be called infiltration, The distinction 
between the two is academic, The simple, un- 
varnished truth is that South Vietnam is 
under attack by forces organized and trained 
outside its boundaries. 

That is not civil war. It is just one more 
in a series of so-called wars of national 
liberation by which the communists intend 
to subvert and overthrow the young, the un- 
settled, and the impoverished nations of the 
globe, We are in Vietnam, I repeat, by invita- 
tion, and because we now know that a threat 
to freedom and peace anywhere in the world 
is a threat to all free men. 

Another question, and one that each of us 
has asked—and has a perfect right to ask 
is: Are freedom and stable government for a 
diverse group of warring Asians worth the 
life of several thousand—of a hundred—of 
even one American soldier? This thought 
tears mercilesssly at the heart and soul of 
every thinking person. I read the casualty 
lists as they come to me day by day. I write 
u personal letter to every family that loses a 
son, or a husband, or a brother, The replies I 
receive, whether they show bitterness or cou- 
rageous acceptance of the sacrifice, widen a 
wound that. for me will never heal. I can 
assure you from the bottom of my heart that 
I ask myself this question day and night, and 
if I did not haye an answer I would not be 
able to take the first step each morning that 
leads from my quarters to the office. 

Is all of this worth the life of even one 
American soldier? 

At this point I could say, as Thomas Jef- 
ferson did, that 

The God who gave us life, gave us Uberty 
at the same time. 

I could say, as Benjamin Franklin did, 
that— 
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They who can give up essential liberty to 
obtain a little temporary safety deserve 
neither liberty nor safety. 

I could say, as President Theodore Roose- 
velt did, that— 

If we stand idly by, if we seek merely 
swollen, slothful ease and ignoble peace, if 
we shrink from the hard contests where men 
must win at hazard of their lives and at the 
risk of all they hold dear, then the bolder 
and the stronger peoples will pass us 
bo TT 
Yes, I could say all of those things and 
many more, but I know that most critics 
today do not question the necessity of fight- 
ing for freedom or national security. They 
simply do not feel that we are doing so when 
we fight so far from home, when we—to use 
a common expression— fight somebody else’s 
war for them.” 

These people have forgotten that interna- 
tional communism gives little or no thought 
of striking in an overt, frontal attack. One 
of the basic considerations in the communist 
strategy—this one attributed to Lenin—says: 
„. and finally we will encircle the last 
bastion of capitalism—the United States. We 
shall not have to attack it, it will fall like 
over-ripe fruit into our hands.” 

The Chinese communist leaders are dedi- 
cated to a bellicose, Mao adaption of the 
Marxist-Leninist doctrine of world revolu- 
tion. Their strategy involves the mobilization 
of the underdeveloped areas of the world— 
which Chinese communists liken to “rural” 
areas—against the industrialized and pros- 
perous areas—termed the “urban” areas. 
Envisioned in this strategy is a so-called 
"people's war” whose climactic act will be 
“wars of annihilation.” 

Oh, but you are forgetting something, the 
critics of our policies in Vietnam exclaim. 
This has all been changed. The Soviet Union 
has modified its attitude and set a new 
course, And disputes within the internation- 
al communist structure have caused this 
monolithic power bloc to come unstuck at 
the seams. 

Not quite true. The disputes have been and 
are concerned chiefly with methods, not 
aims. An example is that both the USSR and 
China supply arms to North Vietnam, al- 
though they continue to argue between 
themselves. Bitterness, invective, and strife— 
up to and including internecine violence— 
are inherent in the communist process and 
dare not be taken as a sign of altered aims 
or burned-out fervor. 

If the Soviet leaders of today are more 
restrained, as some like to point out, it Is 
probably because, haying tested our willing- 
ness and readiness to back our words with 
action several times over during the Cold 
War, they are not now interested in involy- 
ing themselves in another direct confronta- 
tion. But the hard facts of Soviet military 
power and their mounting investment in the 
sophisticated machinery of war do not point 
to altered aims and cannot be interpreted 
simply as a desire for self-protection. Look at 
the military inventory: the Soviet Union to- 
day has more strategic missiles and more 
hard sites to fire them from than ever be- 
fore, Its submarine fleet is its biggest yet, 
and Soviet naval presence around the world, 
especially in such strategically important 
areas as the Mediterranean, is growing year 
by year. In Eastern Germany and elsewhere 
in Eastern it has more modern 
forces than it has ever had before. 

No, we dare not assume that the Soviet 
Union has altered its basic course, Failure to 
continue to support South Vietnam would 
be just as dangerous in today’s environment 
as when Chamberlain went to Munich with 
his umbrella—and his hat—in hand. And, 
as Winston Churchill so prophetically af- 
firmed then as little Czechoslovakia was 
liquidated, “The belief that security can be 
obtained by throwing a small state to the 
wolves is a fatal decision.” 

Finally, I would like to answer a question 
that continues to bother us because we know 
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that unless the answer toit is favorable we 
are wasting our efforts—our sacrifices become 
meaningless. Are we making progress in this 
hard up-hill battle? Are we stalemated? 

I will answer the last question first because 
it contains a word that, in my opinion, par- 
ticularly frightens us. Are we stalemated? 
Definitely not! 

Then if not stalemated we must be making 
progress. Indeed we are—and on all fronts. 

To assess progress, one must have a point 
from which to make comparisons. My start- 
ing point is March, 1965, when conditions in 
South Vietnam, and particularly the military 
situation, were at low ebb. In March, 1965 the 
Marines were landed in Da Nang to secure the 
airbase and our Air Force began its support 
of ground forces in South Vietnam. In May, 
Army forces were deployed to defend air- 
bases in the Saigon area. In July a decision 
Was announced that additional U.S. deploy- 
ments were required, and by the end of 1965, 
an uneasy equilibrium of forces had been 
achieved in South Vietnam. We had also 
reached a point where our formations of 
battalion size—about 700 men—or larger 
could not be damaged significantly. 

As the U.S. and Free World buildup has 
continued, the South Vietnamese units have 
become stronger. By mid-1966 Vietnamese 
leadership—both military and civilian—be- 
gan to show signs of confidence in themselves 
and in us. 

Military successes began to mount. North 
Vietnamese Army and Viet Cong units have 
been sought out and hammered relentlessly. 
The enemy has ceased to enjoy the sanctity 
of his strongholds within South Vietnam. 

Today we can point to clear and concrete 
evidences of progress. Let me cite just a few 
among many. As I do, please watch for the 
repeated indications of how well the South 
Vietnamese themselves are doing, for after 
all, it is their war. Here they are: 

Both the morale and the performance of 
the South Vietnamese Armed Forces have 
improved steadily. Two years ago, the com- 
munist forces were on the offensive and were 
winning significant victories. Now, the com- 
munists are on the defensive and South 
Vietnamese units are gaining increasing suc- 
cess on the battlefield. It has been a year 
since communist forces have won a signifi- 
cant victory. 

Closely related to the improved perform- 
ance of the regular armed forces of South 
Vietnam has been a steady decline in their 
desertion rates. 

During May, June, and July of this year, 
their desertion rates was around a half of 
the rate a year ago. It should be kept in 
mind that desertion does not necessarily 
mean defection to the other side. In most 
cases it is just absence without leave. On 
the other hand, the communist defection 
rate has steadily increased and by the end 
of August, returnees to government control 
in 1967 exceeded the total for all of 1966. 

Two years ago the South Vietnamese Army 
was losing three weapons for each commu- 
nist weapon they captured, Today the South 
Vietnamese Army is capturing four com- 
munist weapons for each one they lose. 

The communists are losing in combat 
more than four times as many men as all 
the allled forces. 

We have greatly reduced enemy infiltration 
by sea. 

We have prevented a major enemy ofen- 
sive across the DMZ. 

We have significantly increased the per- 
centage of South Vietnam's roads and water- 
ways that are safe for normal military and 
economic use. 

The Viet Cong, all over the country, are ex- 
periencing severe manpower problems. 

Food has become a critical problem for the 
Viet Cong. 

These facts add up to progress—not stale- 
mate—in my book. Slowly but steadily we 
are making headway. 

As Americans we awaken each day with 
confidence and pride. We don't have to pre- 
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tend to be confident. We have confidence in 
our ability to safeguard freedom and we are 
determined that it will be safeguarded. We 
are proud of our efforts to share freedom with 
others and proud of our gallant young men 
who are making it possible for us to do this. 

Some of my friends have accused me of 
being a little emotional at times when I 
speak of the American fighting man. Maybe 
I am. But to show you that I am not alone, 
I would like to quote part of an editorial that 
appeared recently in a Mountain City, Ten- 
nessee, newspaper. I believe that the writer 
has captured the qualities of the American 
fighting man, and has expressed them in 
terms that reach the heart as well as the 
mind. 

Here it is: 

The average age of the combat soldier in 
many units in Vietnam is under 19. And 
what a man he is! 

A pale-cheeked, bushy-haired, tight-mus- 
cled fellow, who, under normal circumstances, 
would be considered by society as half-man, 
half-boy, not yet dry behind the ears—a 
pain in the unemployment chart. 

But, here and now, he is the beardless hope 
of a free man. When he walks by Old Glory 
he salutes it. Doing so he is paying respect 
not just to a piece of cloth; but he is honor- 
ing the many brave fighting men before him 
who have fought, bled, and died that our 
nation might continue to be one nation un- 
der God. He also respects those of higher 
rank and those who are his elders. 

He does not demonstrate or carry a poster 
in front of his commander's tent during off- 
duty time. He does not throw rocks at jeep 
windows or fellow GI's when he does not get 
his way. He listens. He has heat in the day 
and accepts mortars at night. 

He probably graduated from high school 
within the past year, received so-so grades, 
played a little football, and had a girl who 
broke up with him when he went overseas 
or who swears she is still faithful. 

He has seen more suffering than he should 
have in his short life. He has seen his buddies 
lose arms and legs, eyes and hands. He has 
stood among hills of bodies, and he helped 
to construct those hills. 

He has wept in private and in public, and 
he has not been ashamed, because his bud- 
dies have fallen in battle and he has come 
close to going with them. 

Under nineteen years of age—what a man 
he is! He is a true American. 

I can tell you that I am proud to be wear- 
ing the same uniform that he does, and I 
am optimistic enough to belleve that tomor- 
row's dawn—tomorrow’s outlook—may be a 
little brighter—and a little more secure—be- 
cause of him. 

I leave you with this last thought; it 18 in 
the form of a prayer that was sent to me by 
a friend. Here it is: 


O Lord, lest I go my complacent way, 
help me to remember 

That somewhere out there a man 
died for me today. 


So long as there be War 
I must ask and answer, 
Am I worth dying for. 


Emergency Telephone Numbers 
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or 
HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 4, 1967 
Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to include in the Recor» a letter I 


received from the Assistant Commis- 
sioner at Scotland Yard several months 
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ago in response to my inquiry about 
their emergency number. His letter indi- 
cates the method of operation of this 
emergency number in England; their 
successful education of the public in its 
usage, and the number of police calls 
handled through this service: 
NEW SCOTLAND YARD, 
London, July 1967. 

Dran Sm, I am directed by the Commis- 
sioner to reply to your letter dated 26th 
June, 1967, respecting emergency telephone 
communication between members of the 
public and police, and to say, that the meth- 
od by which this is achieved in the United 
Kingdom is by a caller dialing “999” from 
either a private or public telephone, and on 
being answered by the exchange operator, 
Tequesting either “Police”, Fire“ or “Ambu- 
lance”, 

This service is free and does not require 
any form of pre-payment to obtain a con- 
nection. The exchange operator accordingly 
routes the call to the appropriate emergency 
service. 

This service has worked satisfactorily since 
its inception in 1937. Through the medium 
of publicity over the years the emergency 
number “999" has become well known by 
the public at large, and is used to the ex- 
tent, that in the Metropolitan Police Dis- 
trict during 1966, 401,624 calls for police as- 
sistance were received at this office. 

the foregoing information will be 
of assistance, Congressman Roush. 

Tam, 

Your obedient Servant, 


Assistant Commissioner *. 


Tribute to a Great Educator: Frank 
Learoyd Boyden 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 10, 1967 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, Iam happy to join with my col- 
leagues in honoring Frank Learoyd Boy- 
den who will retire in June of 1968 as 
headmaster of Deerfield Academy. 

Mr, Boyden has been headmaster of 
Deerfield since 1902 when he took over 
the position ‘to support himself so that 
he could study law. It is fortunate for 
education that he never entered the field 
of law, for America would have lost one 
of her finest educators. 

As headmaster of Deerfield Academy 
and trustee of over two dozen educa- 
tional institutions, Frank Boyden has 
contributed immeasurably to the fur- 
therance of liberal education in Massa- 
chusetts and in the Nation. Not only has 
he personally been responsible for 
thousands of young men at Deerfield, 
but many of these young men, inspired 
by their headmaster, have gone into edu- 
cation throughout the Nation. The love 
for learning which he imparted to these 
young men has borne fruit far beyond 
the normal ability of any one man. 

Headmaster Boyden has often said 
that he has no real philosophy of educa- 
tion, of teaching. But I think we can see 
his philosophy as reflected in his work. 
He has looked “into the hearts and 
minds of boys.” And because he has 
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understood boys, he has been able to 
make them love learning and appreciate 
knowledge, 

He has said: 

I believe in boys. I believe in keeping them 
busy and in the highest standards of 
scholarship, I believe in a normal life. 


But he has not meant by this an ordi- 
nary life, but a rich, full one that com- 
bines an awareness of the world with a 
conscience to do good works. 

I do not doubt that this retirement 
will mean no end of Mr. Boyden's activ- 
ity; he is too involved in and important 
to education to really retire. However, 
in his retirement from Deerfield, I wish 
him and his lovely wife the warmest best 
wishes. They will be kept busy giving 
advice, aid, and information to people 
involved in education, but I am quite 
confident that retirement for Frank 
Boyden could never be any but a change 
from one activity to another. 


Judicial System of Ryukyus To Be Up- 
dated With Help From East-West Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OY 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, in its 
short history, the Center for Cultural and 
Technical Interchange Between East and 
West, located in Honolulu, Hawali, has 
made a tremendous impact in promoting 
better relations through mutual under- 
standing between the United States and 
the nations of Asta and the Pacific. 

This institution has planted the seeds 
of international cooperation and friend- 
ship with remarkable success, and is 
serving a most essential purpose as an 
educational center for the entire Pacific 
basin. 

I believe my colleagues will find of in- 
terest a current East-West Center proj- 
ect being conducted in cooperation with 
the Ryukyu Islands Government and the 
U.S. Civil Administration of the Ryukyu 
Islands. 

The Honolulu Star-Bulletin reports 
that a team of Hawaiian advisers—Fast- 
West Center project officer James C. 
Hubbard, and Honolulu attorneys Hi- 
roshi Oshiro, Lincoln Ishida, and Mack 
Hamada—have begun work on a field- 
training program in Okinawa to help 
revitalize the Ryukyuan judicial system. 

Dr. Y. Baron Goto, vice chancellor of 
the Center's Institute for Technical In- 
terchange, stated that— 

The program's primary objective is to help 
the Ryukyus update current legal procedure, 
& process now underway in the islands. 

The working team from Hawaii will 
no doubt serve to enhance the relation- 
ships now enjoyed between the Ryu- 
kyuans and the people of the United 
States, and I wish them well in their 
important task. 

I insert at this point in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp the news article, “Is- 
landers To Modernize Okinawa Judicial 
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System,” from the September 27, 1967, 

issue of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin: 

IsLANDERS To MODERNIZE OKINAWA JUDICIAL 
SYSTEM 

An East-West Center project officer and 
three Honolulu attorneys have begun work 
in Okinawa on a project to modernize the 
Ryukyuan judicial process. T 

In Naha for the project are James C. Hub- 
bard, program director of the Center’s Insti- 
tute for Technical Interchange; Hiroshi 
Oshiro, attorney and counselor-at-law; Lin- 
coln Ishida, first deputy corporation counsel, 
and Mack Hamada, first deputy prosecuting 
attorney, both of the City and County. 

The two-week field training in judicial 
procedures is being conducted for approxi- 
mately 25 judges, prosecutors and other local 
officers of the Ryukyu government. 

Sponsoring the project are the Ryukyu Is- 
lands government, the U.S. Civil Administra- 
tion of the Ryukyu Islands and the East-West 
Center. 

Dr. Y. Baron Goto, vice chancellor of the 
Center's Institute for Technical Interchange, 
said the program’s primary objective is to 
help the Ryukyus update current legal pro- 
cedures, & process now under way in the 
islands, 


We Salute Our News Carriers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. SPRINGER, Mr. Speaker, all of 
those who are Members of this body take 
it for granted that their newspaper is on 
their doorstep in the morning when they 
arise and the afternoon paper will be on 
that same doorstep when they arrive 
home in the evening. Having been a 
newsboy myself, once upon a time, I 
know that the paper is delivered whether 
it rains, sleets, or snows. These boys 
somehow always get the newspaper to 
our door. The President, a few days ago, 
noted in a message that National News- 
paper Week had begun and that next 
Saturday is National Newspaperboy Day. 
Mr. Speaker, I include the editorial from 
the Sunday, October 8, 1967, issue of the 
Champaign, Ill., News-Gazette, entitled 
“We Salute Our News Carriers,” which 
is worth reading: 

We SALUTE Our News CARRIERS 

The young merchant who delivers The 
News-Gazette to you may be engaged in the 
first phase of a promising career—at least 
he Is learning valuable lessons which should 
be an invaluable asset later on in life. 

Your newsboy today, when he grows up, 
may not be engaged in anything related to 
journalism or retail merchandising. 

But the lessons of independence, responsi- 
bility, regular performance are best learned 
early in life. 

And your news carrier, no doubt, will ac- 
quire a better sense of the value of 
and the honesty of people by the work he is 
now perfo > 

Along with executives of newspapers, daily 
and weekly, over the nation, President John- 
son has joined in offering “a well earned 
salute” to newspaper delivery youths. t 

Sunday is the first day of National News- 
paper Week. Next Saturday is National News- 
Paperboy Day. 

The President's message noting the week- 
long observance states: 

“It is ref; to know that in every 
part of our great country, thousands of 
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energetic and ambitious youngsters are 
learning at an early age the valuable lessons 
of responsibility, upright business practices, 
and effective community action.” 

At ceremonies in the President's office in 
Washington, Mr. Johnson turned over an 
original copy of his greeting to Paul Link, 15, 
a Washington Evening Star newspaperboy 
representing all newspaper carriers. 

Over the U.S., more than three-quarters of 
& million youths are engaged in delivering 
newspapers to your door every day. 

We at The News-Gazette congratulate and 
salute our hundreds of news carrier boys. 

Most of them are youngsters who are lay- 
ing a sound foundation for success later on 
in life, whatever their vocational preferences 
as adults may be. 

They are a vital part of helping us serve 
you with the news, every day, rain or shine, 
in all seasons. 


Poverty Projects Show Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, the Los 
Angeles Times recently publicized some 
little-known facts concerning the war on 
poverty in California. In an article en- 
titled “Poverty Projects Show Results 
Despite Criticism and Budget Cuts,” 
columnist Jack Jones cites several posi- 


tive examples of individuals whose lives 


have been dramatically altered by ex- 
posure to various OEO-funded anti- 
poverty programs. Nor are these individ- 
uals exceptions. In the south central 
youth training and employment project, 
for example, more than 5,600 youths 
have been enrolled, of which 1,700 have 
gone on to trade schools and 1,600 others 
have been put into jobs directly. 

Mr. Speaker, I know this article, which. 
follows, will be of immense interest to 
my colleagues. It is part of the growing 
evidence that the war on poverty is 
progressing well and deserves our sup- 
_ port. 

Poverty Prosects Snow RESULTS DESPITE 
CyxNIīcIsM, Bopcer Curs—Dramatic Ex- 
AMPLES OF SUCCESSFUL PARTICIPANTS ARE 
Crrep To REFUTE THE CRITICS’ CHARGES OF 
WASTE, MISMANAGEMENT 

(By Jack Jones) 

Philip Wilkes at 20 cannot recall any 
father contact during his early life in Watts’ 
Nickerson Gardens public housing project, 
but he remembers dropping out of high 
school twice and spending a year in a county 
juvenile camp. 

Married at 17, uninterested in education 
and fired from his $1.25-an-hour job at a 
service station, he was a prime candidate for 
an existence of hostility and serious trouble. 

Today, however, he is a Job developer and 
placement representative for Neighborhood 
Youth Corps enrollees at the South-Central 
Youth Training and Employment Project. 

Wilkes is himself a former YTEP trainee, 
having approached it reluctantly (“I thought 
it was just another employment agency”) 
and gone through a 10-month surgical tech- 
nician training 

school was necessary, he 
went back to night school while at YTEP 
and got his high school diploma. 


J 
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DECIDED TO HELP OTHERS 


After subsequent training at General Hos- 
pital, he decided to return to YTEP and work 
with other young men and women with simi- 
larly grim backgrounds. 

Mrs. Vivian Romero, 19, has been with 
Pacific Telephone for two years and is re- 
garded by her supervisor in the marketing 
department as a competent writer of com- 
plex service orders. 

“She has settled down since she got here,“ 
says the boss. 

Mrs. Romero concedes she was flirting with 
a lifetime of problems before she went to 
the East Los Angeles YTEP for training as a 
clerk-typist. 

She had dropped out of high school for a 
time, was in trouble with the authorities “for 
not going to school and things like that“ and 
ran with the rougher kids in the barrio. 

Where would she be today if it hadn't been 
for the YTEP program? 

She shrugs, “I don’t know.” 

The YTEPs, with training financed basi- 
cally by US. Department of Labor funds, 
are regarded as part of the war on poverty. 
and they are in fact, operated by delegate 
agencies under the local Economic and Youth 
Opportunities Agency. 

Because they offer training stipends and 
often are able to concentrate on individual 
problems of the enrollees, they frequently 


fill the needs of high school dropouts with 


financial and personal problems. 

They are only a portion of the complex 
of projects—community action and other- 
wise—operating in Los Angeles County with 
funds from the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, Department of Labor, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
others, 

Gov. Reagan's recent criticism of the war 
on poverty in California (he stressed OEO 
programs) as a waste of $288 million has 
raised again for all antipoverty projects the 
problem of proving there are successes among 
the failures. 

AGREEMENT WITH GOVERNOR 

Many cynics in poverty neighborhoods 
agree with the governor that programs are 
hampered by bureaucracy and high adminis- 
trative costs. 

But they insist the war has flopped be- 
cause impoverished communities themselves 
have not really been allowed to effect real 
changes in the social structure and, hence, 
in their own lives, 


Conversely, Reagan was refiecting a view 


that many antipoverty projects have been 
designed as agitative devices, stirring pick- 
eting and demonstrating in such causes as 
lUberalizing welfare and organizing farm 
workers, 

Caught once more between these conflict- 

“ing attacks and with federal funds for com- 
munity action projects being limited by a 
riot-distressed Congress, poverty workers 
point to specific examples of break-outs from 
hopelessness. 

The poverty program foulups, mismanage- 
ments and wasteful inefficiencies are all too 
easy to find, as evidenced by such criticisms 
as “Pass the Poverty, Please, a book reciting 
negative incidents. 

But there has been a little public atten- 
tion directed to people like Irene Porras, 23, 
a high school dropout from East Los Angeles 
who went through the YTEP program and 
now is progressing through periodic salary 
raises as a clerk-typist at Hughes Aircraft Co. 
in El Segundo. 

If it hadnt been for the YTEP program and 
subsequent on-the-job training at Hughes, 
she thinks, she would still be working for 
menial wages in a factory making Christmas 
tree lights. 

Nor has there been much emphasis, pov- 
erty workers believe, on the likes of Reyn- 
old Alford, 22-year-old Negro who found jobs 
hard to come by despite a year and a half of 
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college. After an eight-week sales course at 
South-Central YTEP, he went to work at 
Robinsons department store. 

NOW EXECUTIVE 


Now, he is assistant buyer in the luggage 
department. 

Like most other anti-poverty efforts, the 
YTEPs are being forced to cut back because 
of tightening federal funds, but unlike many 
less-specific projects, they can offer statistics 
to support their claims of success, 

South-Central YTEP, for example, has 
processed more than 5,600 youths since open- 
ing in 1964. Of these, more than 1,700 have 
gone on to trade schools and, presumably, 
jobs. 

More than 1,600 others have been put into 
jobs directly out of the YTEP and still others 
have found their own jobs or have been en- 
couraged to go back to school. 

Thus, says Mrs, Nona R. Carroll, voca- 
tional training supervisor, more than 4,000 
youths “have made sufficient gains from this 
program.” 

TYPES OF JOBS 


YTEP graduates from both South-Central 
and East Los Angeles include nurse aides, 
dental assistants, auto mechanics, machine 
operators, cosmetologists, clerk-typists, key 
punch operators, PBX operators, food han- 
dlers, salesmen, 

The list is lengthy. 

In other antipoverty programs, 18,000 pov- 
erty area youths age 16 to 21 reportedly 
have held part-time or full-time jobs in the 
Neighborhood Youth Corpse—again with La- 
bor Department funds. 

The Watts Labor Community Action Com- 
mittee, which took 2,200 young people to 
Camp Roberts during the summer, supports 
much of its regular program with NYC 
money. 

Operation Head Start, which attempts to 
get poverty area preschoolers off to an even 
start with OEO and state funds, generally 
is a popular program, but it won't be able 
to produce solid evidence of positive results 
for years—until many thousands of its grad- 
uates have gone through elementary grades. 


CASE HISTORIES 


But even here, there are some dramatic 
case histories, often pertaining to the dis- 
covery of heretofore undetected physical de- 
fects in children through Head Start's medi- 
cal-dental-psychological program. 

A 4-year-old named Jeanine McCreary of 
Compton turned up with a serious congenl- 
tal urological disorder during a routine Head 


Start examination last spring. 


Corrective surgery was arranged. Hend 
Start officials say It may have saved her life. 
They cite other similar cases, 

Maneuvering over the legality of Gov, Rea- 
gan's Medi-Cal cutback resulted in at least 
a temporary curtailment of all but emer- 
gency medical treatment for Head Start 
children. 

Another example of someone helped by an 
antipoverty program was Mrs. Addalyne Ben- 
ford, the divorced mother of six, living on 
welfare in the Imperial Courts housing proj- 
ect in Watts. 


RESTORED CONFIDENCE 


She had given up when the Imperial 
Courts Community Development Project 
went to work on her, almost forced her to 
become an aide for a girls’ club and added 
to her self-confidence by obtaining needed 
dental work for her. 

Somehow, her growing sense of responsi- 
bility led her to enroll in Campton Junior 
College with an eye to becoming a profes- 
sional social worker and getting off welfare. 

Still another local antipoverty program 
Uke most others imperiled by federal fun 
cutbacks—is the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Project, operated by the State Department 
of Rehabilitation. 


— 
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Originated after the 1965 rioting here to 
deal with the specific problems of unem- 
ployed individuals—health, training, emo- 
tion, etc —put 2,946 into training during its 
first year and saw 614 find jobs, 

This program is a good example of the 
difficulty of proving whether the federal in- 
vestment Is worth it. Cost to the taxpayer 
of service to some individuals has been as 
little as $19, for others as much as $3,000. 
The average is approximately $900 per 
trainee. 

No one knows whether the $3,000 trainee 
might cost society more or less than that 
sometime in the future if such a program is 
not available to him. 

Because of the shrinking money supply, the 
Los Angeles County Probation Department's 
day care center program is one project no 
longer counting on OEO funds. 

The county will pick up costs for at least 
another year because of the apparent suc- 
cess of the project at three sites. 

Deputy Probation Officer Judith Cochrane 
says there ls a “dramatic difference” between 
the 150 youths who have gone through the 
program of remedial education and Intensive 
counseling compared with other probation 
case youngsters, 

GOOD RECORD 


Only one of the project youths has gotten 
into trouble again to four of those in other 
probationary settings, she says. 

The much-troubied Teen Post program has 
no statistics, but its administrators believe 
strongly that many youngsters from poor 
neighborhoods have been encouraged to re- 
turn to school or find jobs because of Teen 
Post contact, 

The Social Action Training Center at 1425 
E. Florence Ave. apparently was the sort of 
thing Reagan had in mind when he blasted 
the use of federal funds to encourage protest 
demonstrations. 

The SATC, now phasing out with the ex- 
piration of a $150,000 grant from the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare's 
Office of Juvenile Delinquency, was cut off 
from special OEO summer funds after the 
local EYOA complained that Social Action 
was uncooperative with program monitors. 


FUNDS VETOED 


It was the brainchild of Tim Sampson, who 
headed the Callfornia Center for Community 
Development, the organization, whose anti- 
poverty funds were vetoed by Reagan after 
its efforts to help organize Delano grape 
strikers. 

SATC's director has been Walter Bremond, 
also chairman of the Black Congress, coali- 
tion of 21 Negro community groups involved 
in such movements as that to oust the white 
principal of Manual Arts High School. 

SATC’s announced purpose was to teach 
militant young Negroes and Mexican-Amer- 
leans techniques of social action. 

When the Reagan administration began 
cutting back on State Service Centers, for 
example, SATC organized Citizens for Cre- 
ative Welfare in an effort to pack the welfare 
rolls as a demonstration of the potential 
effects of those cutbacks. 

Appraisal of something like SATC depends 
entirely on point of view. It is either a 
dangerous use of federal money or & posi- 
tive attempt to steer potential fame-throw- 
ers into constructive channels of community 
action. 

Comments of several local officials, not 
Overly anxious to be named, range from 
“SATC was a disastrous experiment” to “it 
Was a good idea that just didn't have time to 
make its Impact.” 

The Rev. John B. Luce, rector of the 
Episcopal Parish of East Los Angeles, thinks 
SATC gave many young militants a new 
sense of organizing “in a sociably acceptable 
way to accomplish more than by fighting 
with weapons.” 
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Mr. Luce, a veteran of 10 years of work 
in East Harlem, said: It's sad to see the 
poverty program deemphasizing community 
action. It’s when poor people organize that 
it suddenly becomes wrong.” 


Neighborhood Youth Corps Program Con- 
ducted by San Francisco Public Utili- 
ties Commission Proves an Outstanding 
Success 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, a little over 
a year ago I had the privilege of inspect- 
ing a Neighborhood Youth Corps pro- 
gram in operation on the property of- 
the San Francisco Public Utilities Com- 
mission. I expressed the opinion at the 
time that I believed it to be one of the 
best programs of its kind in the United 
States and that I was particularly im- 
pressed with the conservation aspects 
of the program which were under the 
very able direction of project director 
Joseph A. Rock. 

Recently four representatives of the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps represent- 
ing Chinese, Negro, Spanish, and Cau- 
casian backgrounds called on city offi- 
cials to express their gratitude for a sum- 
mer work program. A letter from their 
supervisor, John Ottoboni, a student at 
the University of Santa Clara, to Mr. 
James E. Carr, general manager of the 
San Francisco Public Utilities Commis- 
sion expresses the appreciation of the 
group. 

So that our colleagues may know of 
the success of the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps in various regions of the country, 
I include Mr. Ottoboni’s letter at this 
point in the RECORD: 

SEPTEMBER 8, 1967. 
Mr. James K. Carr, 
General Manager of Public Utilities, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Dran Mr. Carr: This is to express my 
pleasure and appreciation for the opportu- 
nity as a group supervisor to bring the four 
youngsters into your office recently for their 
personal comments to you on their high re- 
gard for the Public Utilities Commission's 
summer Nelghborhood Youth Corps program 
which terminated August 31, 1967. 

As you will recall, these four Individuals 
were representing 735 youngsters who par- 
ticipated in your Commission's in-school 
program. 

Miss Teresa Mack, 17, who has entered her 
senior year at Galileo High School, repre- 
sented the 12 per cent of the young people 
who were Chinese. She thanked the Public 
Utilities Commission in Chinese, you will re- 
member, for giving her and her friends “the 
opportunity to work and get experience in 
different fields”. She believed that the Com- 
mission's NYC project gave the young an op- 
portunity and was primarily working for 
their benefit. 

Larry Beatty, 16, now a junior at Balboa 
High School, represented the 65 per cent of 
young people in the project who are Negro 
Americans. He reported that last year he was 
unable to find summer employment; but that 
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the NYC program this year had given him 
an opportunity while employed in the ofice 
of the Chief Administrative Officer to learn 
a great deal about city government. 

Isabel Delgadillo, 18, a freshman at City 
Coliege of San Francisco, representing the 
10 per cent of the NYC program who were 
Spanish-American, expressed their thanks in 
Spanish. She said that the summer project 
had proved that the language barrier affect- 
ing many Spanish-American people could be 
overcome: 

Michael M. Ercolini, 17, a senior at Sacred 
Heart High School, spoke for the 13 per cent 
of the enrollees who were caucasians. He 
stated that the summer work had given him 
a better sense of responsibility and had 
stressed the importance of “getting along 
with the people you work with”. 

I would like to repeat that at the outset 
of the program, the enrollees received 89 
cents of each Federal dollar going into the 
program. As of August 15, they recefved 90.3 
cents. 

Another 8 cents went to college group lead- 
ers and supervisors, which meant that 98.3 
cents went to youth. 

The remaining 1.7 cents went for project 
administration. 

A total of 600 young people in the program 
worked in 46 various City agencies; 80, in 30 
State agencies; 20, in Federal agencies; and 
30 were in varied assignments, 

A total of 450 worked in offices doing cleri- 
cal work; 100 in shops; 180 in park proper- 
ties; and some of the boys performed more 
difficult tasks such as drafting. One boy 
worked in a chemical laboratory. 

It was a fortunate experience for me to 
haye been involved in the summer project as 
& group supervisor under Mr. Joseph Rock, 
Project Director. I am now in my junior year 
at the University of Santa Clara, where I 
am majoring in history. x 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN OTTOBONT, 


William Sauer, Jr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. MILLER 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to take this opportunity to com- 
mend the achievements and indefatiga- 
ble spirit shown by Mr. William Sauer, 
Jr., of Logan, Ohio, who has been named 
Handicapped Ohioan of the Year, and 
who this Saturday will receive the Pres- 
ident’s citation for this honor. 

Multiply handicapped since early 
youth, Bill has overcome formidable 
physical limitations to lead a normal 
self-supporting life. 

With a tremendous display of courage 
and ability, Mr. Sauer has actively en- 
gaged in the business and social activ- 
ities of his community. Since his fath- 
er's death in 1946, he has almost totally 
supported not only himself but also his 
mother. 

He is locally recognized as Logan's No. 
1 sports fan, and is truly a No. 1 citizen 
in the hearts of the people of his com- 
munity. 

Mr, Sauer personifies the will and 
spirit to overcome obstacles which has 
made this great land of ours the most 
Powerful and productive country in the 
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world. His achievements are an inspira- 
tion to us all. In behalf of the people of 
the 10th District of Ohio, I salute him. 


National VFW Commander Scerra Gives 
Views on South Vietnam in WBZ-TV 
Interview 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, just re- 
cently the alert news staff of station 
WBZ-—TV in Boston interviewed my good 
friend and constituent, National VFW 
Commander Joseph A. Scerra, of Gard- 
ner, Mass., on its informative “Next 
Question” press conference news show. 

Commander Scerra was elected com- 
mander in chief of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars at the national VFW conven- 
tion in New Orleans in late August. One 
of his first official acts was to travel to 
South Vietnam to observe the South 
Vietnam elections as a member of Presi- 
rent Johnson's Special Commission. His 
knowledgeable reports on this important 
subject greatly enlightened the Ameri- 
can people concerning the elections. 

Massachusetts is indeed proud of Com- 
mander Scerra’s success and leadership. 
His advancement to the position of com- 
mander in chief is gratifying to his many 
friends and neighbors in our State and 
to the rank-and-file membership of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars throughout 
the country. I join them in extending 
additional congratulations to Comman- 
der Scerra with best wishes for what we 
all know will be a most rewarding and 
constructive tenure as commander in 
chief of this outstanding organization. 

I have known Joe Scerra over a con- 
siderable time and have watched and 
applauded his steady progress up from 
the ranks at the local level to the 
highest position of commander within 
the gift of the members of one of the 
greatest of our veterans organizations, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

He is indeed a great American, and I 
predict for him an illustrious and mem- 
orable administration as national com- 
mander with his charming wife standing 
firmly by his side supporting his efforts. 

His election reflects great honor and 
credit, not only upon Commander Scerra 
and his family, but upon our great dis- 
trict and State with the people moved 
by pride in his achievements and confi- 
dent that his performance as national 
commander will represent the very high- 
est standards of high purpose, fidelity to 
duty and progressive achievement. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the first portion of Commander 
Scerra’s interview on WBZ-TV. 

The material follows: 

Good afternoon. This is “Next Question.” 
I'm Arch Macdonald, what did the recent 
Viet-Nam election mean? Was it as honest 
as we've been told? When will the full impact 
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of it be felt? And will that election help end 
the war there? These are all questions being 
asked by Americans everywhere. 

To answer some of those questions—our 
“Next Question” today—our guest is Joseph 
A. Scerra of Gardner, Commander in Chief 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, who has 
Just returned home from Viet-Nam where he 
served as one of the official observers of the 
elections. 

Mr, Scerra was elected Commander in Chief 
of the VFW on August 25th at the National 
Convention held in New Orleans. 

During the past year he’s made two inspec- 
tion trips to the Far East, including Japan, 
Korea, Okinawa, Formosa, Thailand, and he 
went to the Mid East to Israel. 

Presently on leave as Station Superinten- 
dent of the South Gardner Post Office, Com- 
mander Scerra was born in Gardner, and 
during World War II served overseas with 
the 104th Timberwolf Infantry Division, 

His first assignment on being elected 
Commander in Chlef of the VFW was to re- 
turn to Viet-Nam as a member of the Presi- 
dential Commission obserying the Viet- 
namese election. 

On our “Next Question” panel today are 
Sherman Bazell, WBZ—TV News Director and 
eye-witness news reporter Jack Chase, First 
question—Sherm Bazell. 

Panelist. Mr. Scerra, in your opinion was 
the Viet-Nam election an honest one? 

Scerra. There's no doubt in my mind what- 
soever that the election in Viet-Nam was an 
honest one. Especially, through my observ- 
ance of it, not only of the actual voting, but 
of the preparation up to and including the 
polling date of September 3rd. 

Panelist. Some of the commentators are 
saying that the presence of the American 
observer team was er.barrassing to the South 
Vietnamese. Did you feel that way about it? 

Scerra. No, I did not. Let me say that in 
my case I attended the election in Ban Me 
Thuot, in the Darlac Province in the Central 
Highlands and I observed, as much as I could, 
all the courtesy that was at my command. I 
never entered a polling place without first 
asking the permission of the individual in 
charge of the polling place. He came out and 
greeted me and escorted me into it. In all 
cases they were very, very happy to see us, 
and I never failed to make sure that they 
understood that we were simply there as 
observers and not as policemen, and they 
understood this. 

Panelist. From what you could feel in the 
atmosphere, did the electlons—the results 
of the elections—is there some hope of peace 
that can be gained by this? 

Scerra. Yes, I believe so. The question that 
Was in my mind, and in the minds of many 
Americans probably, is why were there so 
many candidates. For example, why were 
there eleven sets of candidates—eleven pairs 
of candidates—for the presidency and vice 
presidency? 

As one Vietnamese told me—he says, “If 
we had a run-off election and came up with 
two candidates, it is highly possible that the 
victor in the run-off might not win the pres- 
idency. And we wanted to give everybody a 
chance to vie for the presidency.” 

In fact, you know the Vietnamese govern- 
ment did subsidize all the candidates and 
paid for all the posters and all the political 
usage of the names and radio-TV and they 
appropriated almost $20,000 per presidential 
pair of candidates. 

They also indicated in their constitution 
in the regulations that if a candidate failed 
to gather at least ten percent of the vote, 
that he would forfelt his deposit, which he 
had to make on becoming a candidate, of ten 
thousand dollars, Now, put yourself in the 
position of one of these losing candidates and 
you had to lose ten thousand dollars. Would 
you complain that the election was not a 
good one? I'm sure you would. Ten thou- 
sand dollars is a lot of money out there, 
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Panelist. Mr, Scerra, there were 22 members 
of this special commission. Wes the report 
actually unanimous as it was made to the 
President? 

Scerra. I was there at the White House in 
the Cabinet Room and b; was unanimous in 
the opinion of all 22. There was a fair elec- 
tion. 


Panelist. Now, was there any difference be- 
tween what you expected to find in Viet-Nam 
and what you actually did find? 

Scerra. Yes. In fact, I think that most of 
us, going through the first two or three days 
of briefings and of being made aware of the 
provisions made for a fair election, were 
amazed at the safeguards. I think that we 
did not expect to find it as fair an election as 
we did actually find it on election day. 

Panelist. Governor Thomas McCall of Ore- 
gon is quoted as saying that he considered 
the Viet-Nam election as good as any election 
in the United States. Do you think that state- 
ment is perhaps a little strong or do you agree 
with it? 

Scerra. Let me say I agree with it and, in 
fact, one of the panel said that we should 
probably look into the regulations set forth 
by the South Vietnamese people and adopt 
some of them here in this country. 

Panelist. Yet, Commander, when you held 
your press conference here in Boston on your 
return home, you said the election QUOTE 
“was as fair as you could get it.” Would you 
explain that a little bit? Is that a qualified 
approval? 

Scerra, No, I would say it would be an un- 
qualified approval—fair as you could get it— 
and I meant exactly what I said. 

Panelist. Well, why ... explain why it... 
what were the ramifications in terms of keep- 
ing it from being fair—completely and 
totally? 

Scerra. Well, you must understand, of 
course, that you're dealing with a group of 
people that were voting that were both illit- 
erate and literate. And what I'm trying to get 
across here is this: that the illiterates in 
South Viet-Nam were given an opportunity 
to vote, when somebody may interpret that 
in many cases they didn’t know what they 
were doing. This is what I meant by “as fair 
as you could get it,” because they had to 
differentiate between faces and symbols. 

I have a copy of the ballot and I could 
very readily explain to you where in some 
cases you just coordinated faces with symbols 
and you voted in that manner, This was for 
the illiterate. 

Panelist. Governor Romney said Monday 
that when he went to Viet-Nam he had been 
brainwashed. Most of the observers in Viet- 
Nam were there just a few days, and subject 
to the briefings you mentioned. Were they 
brainwashed too? 

Scerra. Well, I can't speak for the other 
observers—I can't speak for Governor Rom- 
ney. May I say that I don't think I was brain- 
washed. I don’t think that the prominent 
people who were On this panel were brain- 
washed. 

We were given complete freedom of South 
Viet-Nam; we could have gone anywhere, at 
any time, and seen anything that we desired 
in South Viet-Nam. Interpreters were made 
available to us, Also made available to us 
was interrogation of people that could not 
be on the ballot. Interrogation of the editors 
whose newspapers closed down prior to the 
election. Complete freedom, If this is brain- 
washing, I don't know the meaning of the 
word. 

Panelist, Have you any idea of how much 
the observers knew about Viet-Nam, in terms 
of the history, political structure, language, 
customs, and so forth, of the country? 

Scerra. I would say, in the main, that the 
twenty-two were very knowledgeable about 
Viet-Nam. They included people from all 
spectrums of Americana—from editors, 
people in the television business, veterans 
organizations, religion—you name it, and 
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we had people in top branches of all those 
of the spectrum of Americana represented 
on this panel, and they were very knowledge- 
able about Viet-Nam and its customs before 
they went. 

Panelist. Commander, you mentioned a 
little bit ago that if there were only two 
candidates in the election perhaps tue winner 
might not have won. What did you mean by 
that statement? 

Scerre. No, no... what I meant was this. 
If there had been a run-off—a primary as we 
know it—and we had ended up with two 
candidates in the primary, the one that—this 
is what the Vietnamese said—in the primary 
the one who had received the most votes in 
the primary might not have been the winner 
in a run-off election and this they wouldn't 
buy, do you see? 

Panelist. I see. Beccuse, in other words, the 
sum of the losing candidates—the votes for 
them—might go for the other candidate. 

Scerra. Right. They felt that they should 
allow all candidates possible who wished to 
enter the polls, to do so and the winner— 
whoever got the most votes—should be 
elected. This is their philosophy of this 
thing. 

Panelist. Were you able to discover whether 
the significance of the election was felt by 
the people in the back areas of Viet-Nam? 

Scerra. Yes. Now, I pointed out that I 
watched the polls at Ban Me Thout. Now Ban 
Me Thuot was a town that I had picked be- 
Cause I had been to Viet-Nam before. It's a 
city in the Central Highlands and it provided 
for me a complete spectrum of the voting 
People there. For example, I visited polis 
where the people that go there were one 
hundred percent Montagnards—mostly illit- 
erates. I visited polls where the people were 
one hundred percent Vietnamese from the 
center of Ban Me Thuot. I visited polls where 
half the people that go to that polling place 
Were Montagnards and Vietnamese, and I 
also visited the military camp at Ban Me 
Thuot where all military voted. So, I get a 
complete cross section of everything. 

Panelist. Do you think that the number 
of candidates and the actual size and con- 
fusion of the ballot had anything to dd with 
the results? Would this cause confusion to 
the average voter? You say so many of them 
Were illiterate. 

Scerra. The illiteracy rate ran about 50 
Percent throughout the country. But, I don’t 
think it caused any confusion because they 
had a tremendous program of orientation for 
the voter. For example, I asked a Montagnard 
who could neither read nor write—on the 
Senatorial side—I asked him, “Do you know 
that you have to yote for at least six sets of 
candidates out of these 48." He says, No, I 
do not.” I was amazed for a moment. Then he 
continued and told me, through my inter- 
preter, that I must vote for one to six. In 
Other words, he was completely knowledge- 
able that he could cast up to six, but if neces- 
sary he only could vote for one set if he 
Wanted to. 

Panelist. What about the charges of fraud 
by some of the civilian losers? Should this 
Cause any concern here? 

Scerra. No, I don't think so, In fact, with- 
Out naming names, a prominent editor in 
this country was there, and he actually 
queried some of the losers. And he made this 
Statement at the report to the President: 
that after querying some of these, he’s awful- 
ly happy that we don't have that type of per- 
son running for election in this country, 

Panelist. Well, Dzu, the runner-up to the 
president-elect Thieu, was a peace candidate. 
As a matter of fact, you know that his 
symbol—political symobl—was a dove. And 
Thieu received only about one-third percent 
of the vote... 34 percent to be exact. 
Doesn't this indicate something less than full 
approval of the continuation of the war? 

Scerra, Yes, I would say that that indicates 
that. But not necessarily does it mean that 
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the nation will not get behind the winner. 

Panelist. All right. Dazu said just the other 
day that he and seven other defeated candi- 
dates would demand a new election on 
grounds of fraud. This doesn't really presage 
the cooperation that the president-elect 
Thieu is asking for, does it? 

Scerra. No, I don't think so. 

Panelist. So, what's going to happen? 

Scerra. Well, I think what'll happen is he 
will probably petition the constitutent as- 
sembly, who has all the authority in this, to 
declare the election null and void. 

But you must bear in mind that a fellow 
like Dzu is an individual with an extremely 
unsavory reputation in Viet-Nam. Here is 
an individual who was taken off the embassy 
list of attorneys, for example, and not al- 
lowed to represent people on our list, but 
nothing could be done about this—no pub- 
licity could be given in that sense by our 
people and we weren't getting involved in 
this thing. 

So, I would gather from Dau's comments, 
and others who are protesting this thing, 
that when it comes time to put up, itll be 
lacking. I don’t believe that this election will 
be declared a fraud. 

Panelist. Has your opinion and the VFW's 
opinion about our involyement in the Viet- 
Nam war changed any since your being able 
to be an observer? 

Scerra, Not one tota, You know, our opinion 
has become more, let's say, unfavorable as 
we've been pursuing it all this time. But I'd 
like to point out this; that possibly our peo- 
ple are not. getting a full interpretation of 
what is happening out there. 

Many of the observers who approached the 
situation in South Viet-Nam with a—let's 
say a look as though we shouldn't be there, 
or on the border line—came back convinced, 
more than ever, that we should be in Viet- 
Nam, and convinced, more than ever, that it 
should be brought to a successful conclusion. 

Let me say this is passing: some of the 
stories that have been coming out of Viet- 
Nam have been exceedingly—let’s say, or 
slightly—unfavorable to our position out 
there. especially on our successes in the mill- 
tary field. Few people understand that we 
came into South Viet-Nam with a military 
establishment; there were no roads; there 
were no air fields; there were no harbors; 
there were no facilities. And a lot of energy 


and money had to be expended putting these 


facilities in. These facilities are now in—the 
full pressure of our military is now in— 
brought to bear on the North Vietnamese. 

It has been said that we don't control but 
40 percent of the counry. This may be true, 
but we control the percentage of that coun- 
try which is populated today. The Viet Cong 
and the North Vietnamese are in the hills, 
and when the time comes to get them and 
destroy them and put hem out of business, 
we will do It. We control the populated areas. 

Macdonald. Commander, we have many 
questions to ask and we'll continue with 
those questions in just one minute. 


Free Press Means Much 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. HAGAN. Mr. Speaker, this week 
the Nation celebrates Newspaper Week. 
I believe my colleagues will find interest- 
ing an editorial from the Vidalia Ad- 
vance, Vidalia, Ga., which serves to re- 
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mind us that a free press is one of the 
cornerstones of our democracy. 
The editorial follows: 
Fare Press MEANS MUCH 


Newspaper Week. October 8 to 14. Probably 
the most impressive way for the public to 
learn what newspapers mean in their dally 
lives would be to have no papers printed dur- 
ing Newspaper Week—but that is not prac- 
tical, 

The hometown paper is the living record 
of what happens in the thousands of com- 
munities across the land—marriages, births, 
deaths, social activity, politics, school news, 
legal notices, advertised products to inform 
customers, world news, everything that en- 
ables the U.S. citizen to be familiar with the 
latest devices and products by which he en- 
joys the highest living and information 
standards In the world, 

But over and above these material bless- 
ings, a free press, which is the background of 
free speech, is the average man’s guarantee of 
personal liberty, religious freedom and pro- 
tection against political and judicial persecu- 
tion. Dictators are afraid of a free press, hence 
they have a controlled press. The people read 
only what their rulers wish them to read. Try 
imagining if you can, what it would be like 
to live in a country where an editor dared 
not print a letter criticizing the political 
party in power, and where an editor feared 
to express an adverse opinion. Think of what 
a free press really means to you—life, free- 
dom from political oppression, liberty and the 
pursult of happiness under our Constitution. 


Investigation of Flying Objects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, persistent 
reports of unidentified flying objects con- 
tinue to puzzle Americans. The latest of 
these appeared in a story in the Wash- 
ington Post yesterday. 

Because certain details in this report 
bear all the earmarks of a measure of 
authenticity not always accompanying 
individual sightings I am including it in 
the Recorp at this point. 

It seems to me that the Congress would 
be well advised to investigate this sub- 
ject. Unless there are compelling security 
reasons to the contrary, I believe the time 
has come to subject the whole panoply 
of unidentified flying objects to cross- 
examination under oath so that we may 
have a record of reference with more 
than usual credibility. If it should de- 
velop that these objects are entirely 
unexplained, or appear to originate from 
extraterritorial sources—which seems 
impossible—it is likely that basic U.S. 
space policy might bear reexamination, 
This, of course, is equally true if the orig- 
ination is territorial but foreign. 

The article follows: 

Horse Auropsy Apps TO UFO MYSTERY 


ALAMOSA, COLORADO, Oct. §.—An autopsy on 
a horse—believed by its owner to have been 
killed by inhabitants of a flying saucer—re- 
vealed that its abdominal, brain and spinal 
cavities were empty, the pathologist who per- 
formed the autopsy said. 
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The pathologist, a Denver specialist who 
wished to remain anonymous, said yesterday 
that the absence of organs in the abdominal 
cavity was unexplainable. 

Witnessing the autopsy were four members 
of the Denver team of the National Investi- 
gating Committee on Aerial Phenomena, The 
team included Dr. and Mrs. Ken Steinmetz, 
Dr, Herb Roth and Capt. Dick Caple of the 
North American Air Defense Command Cen- 
ter in Colorado Springs. 

When the pathologist sawed into the 
horse’s brain cavity he found it empty. 
“There definitely should have been a good bit 
of fluid in the brain cavity," the pathologist 
said. 

“This horse was definitely not killed by. 
lightning,” he added. That had been the of- 
ficial conclusion of Alamosa County authori- 
ties. 

Snippy, a 3-year-old gelding, was found 
dead Sept. 9. 

All the flesh had been stripped from the 
horse's neck and head and only bones re- 
mained. 

Ranch owner Harry King called the owners 
of the horse, Mr. and Mrs. Burl Lewis, and 
together they investigated the area in which 
the horse had been killed. 

They said they found areas where the chico 
brush had been squashed to within 10 inches 
of the ground. What appeared to them to be 
15 circular exhaust marks were found 100 
yards from the horse. Another area was 
punched with six identical holes, each two 
inches wide and four inches deep, they said. 

The investigating committee yesterday 
measured markings on the ground and found 
the largest to be a circle 75 feet in diameter. 
Several smaller areas where the chico brush 
had been flattened were 15 feet in diameter. 

The committee returned to Denver last 
night with several samples taken from the 
horse and an object, presumed to be a tool, 
Mrs. Lewis said she found Sept. 16. 

Mrs. Lewis said she found the object on her 
second visit to the site. It was covered with 
horse hair and she said when she tried to 
wipe the hair off her hand turned red and 
began to burn. The burning persisted until 
she washed her hands, she said. 

The Denver pathologist remained at the 
King ranch Sunday night. While there, the 
group stood on the ranchhouse porch and 
watched two unidentified flying objects pass 
over the house, King said. 


Neighborhood Action Crusade Gains 
More Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, early this year I joined with my 
colleagues, Congressmen BUSH, GOODELL, 
and Cowcer, in authoring the neighbor- 
hood action crusade, a program designed 
to ease the tension in our cities, I include, 
as part of my remarks, a letter from the 
Governor of Wisconsin in support of this 
program, 

THE STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
Madison, September 27, 1967. 
Hon. WILLIAM A. STEIGER, — 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. j 
Drar BNL: Thank you for sending me in- 


formation regarding the proposed “Neighbor- 
hood Action Crusade.” 
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As you noted, my recent report on Urban 
Problems and State Actions includes a pro- 
posal to establish in Wisconsin a “Good 
Neighbor Crusade” which is very similar to 
the citizen involvement concept you have 
suggested. 

Iam firmly convinced that citizen involve- 
ment is essential to a solution of the prob- 
lems confronting the economically and 80- 
cially disadvantaged. Through citizen par- 
ticipation in such programs we can stimulate 
a broader public understanding of the prob- 
lems while at the same time demonstrating 
to the disadvantaged that their fellow citi- 
zens do care and are anxious to be of assist- 
ance to those in need. 

Thank you for keeping me informed of 
events in Congress. I look forward to seeing 
you in the near future, 

Sincerely, 
WARREN P, KNOWLES, 
Governor. 


Should Rural Poor Move to the Cities? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, a debate is 
building up across the Nation about how 
best to cope with the problems of the 
poor who live in rural areas. There are 
two conflicting points of view. Some like 
myself argue the poor and undereducated 
should be helped to stay in their home 
areas, through the attraction of industry 
to rural areas. Others contend it is bet- 
ter that they be helped to move to the 
cities. 

I want to draw to the attention of my 
colleagues an article which examines this 
difference of opinion. It was written by 
Mr. Nick Kotz and appeared in the Min- 
neapolis Tribune for October 1, 1967: 

L. B. J., Atos DIFFER on Poverry Goats— 
SHOULD Rurat Poor Move to CITIES? 
(By Nick Kotz) 

WASHINGTON, D.C-—While President and 
Mrs. Lyndon B, Johnson urge more federal 
Rid to help the poor stay in rural America, 
a top official in the administration's poverty 
program is contending that the poor's main 
hope is to move to the cities. 

Robert A. Levine, assistant director of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO), has 
argued for federal programs designed to help 
poor Negroes and whites leave the Deep South 
and Appalachia. . 

Levine has actively opposed programs to 
establish housing, job training, and economic 
development designed to help the hard-core 
rural poor stay where they are. He believes 
these programs are doomed to failure, and 
that migration to the city is inevitable. 

Levine and other administration officials 
who share his opinions are actively contra- 
dicting views repeatedly expressed by Presi- 
dent Johnson, Mrs. Johnson, OEO Director 
Sargent Shriver, and Agriculture Secretary 
Orville Freeman. These officials have con- 
tended the country must be committed to 
massive rural economic development to help 
rural America and to prevent increasing con- 
gestion in the city ghetto. 

The Minneapolis Tribune has obtained a 
series of confidential government memoranda 
which reveal a fundamental disagreement in 
the government over what to do about rural 
poverty. 
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A number of key OEO officials responsible 
for rural program believe that the Levine 
thesis already prevails in the government.. 

Even as Mrs. Johnson toured the country 
last week promoting Freeman's idea that 
both cities and the country will be best 
served by helping people stay in rural Amer- 
ica, several rural poverty officials resigned 
because they believe this concept is being 
overruled in OEO. 

Thomas Karter, who resigned as director of 
OEO's migrant and seasonal farm worker 
program, gave this explanation: 

“Rural programs are not being properly 
funded. It’s not fair to expect people to stay 
in rural areas when money is not forthcom- 
ing to help them toward a better life there. 
The philosophy Levine is expressing repre- 
sents the actual policy and programs 
only of OEO but of several other federal 
agencies.” 

There is considerable evidence that Levine, 
from his position as assistant director for re- 
search and planning, already has had con- 
siderable success in shaping OEO programs 
to meet his philosophy. 

For example, OEO is considering permit- 
ting the Rey. Leon Sullivan of Philadelphia, 
Pa., to establish one of his highly successful 
industry job training programs in the rural 
South. . 

But in writing to Mr. Sullivan about the 
shape of the project, Levine stressed that its 
primary emphasis should be on preparing the 
Southern Negro for a move to the cities. 

Levine's office has repeatedly tried to frus- 
trate demonstration projects in rural areas 
which would combine basic education, job 
training, housing, economic and community 
development. 

There is bureaucratic rivalry involved in 
Levine’s current attempt to take over re- 
sponsibility for planning demonstration pro- 
grams. But the principal fight is not a bu- 
reaucratic one. 

The basic struggle involves where the gov- 
ernment is going to spend its antipoverty 
resources, Levine would spend most funds in 
the cities and to prepare the rural poor for 
city life. Others, including Freeman, argue 
that the cities would be best served by spend- 
ing heavily to improve rural areas as a place 
to live and work. 

Levine stated his own philosophy clearly 
in a June 8, 1967, memorandum to Shriver 
in which he said it is logical and proper that 
more money per poor person should be spent 
in the cities. 

\ Wrote Levine: If we are to allocate our 
highly limited funds for maximum effect, oF 
tor any effect in rural areas, we are going to 
have to live with the fact that programs 
which try to cure rural poverty by creating 
a personal or community economic base 
under conditions where such base does not 
exist are seldom going to work.” 

Referring to the Mississippi Delta and 
other areas where rural Negroes haye been 
left jobless by farm mechanization, he said: 

“The economic basis simply will not sup- 
port the current population. Neither will 
possible industrial development. . Given 
modern industry, which is not labor inten- 
sive, industrialization projects for such areas 
can use up an awful lot of money, creaté 
very few jobs and of those jobs they do 
create, reserve even fewer for the rural 
poor . . . Housing programs for the poor in 
these areas where there are no jobs and will 
be none are the height of cruelty. 

“x + Neither group, community, nor re- 
gional economic development is capable of 
producing an answer which both cures pov- 
erty and keeps people where they are. 

„ . . I think the hardest rural poor in 
their current state of ignorance and lack 
of training would be better off in urban 
slums than starving in the Delta and other 
parts of the South.” 

Levine proposed that OEO rural funds be 
concentrated largely on basic education, on 
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limited job training, and health, and on pro- 
grams to encourage mobility. 

“Our rural programs as such must em- 
phasize help to people who are likely to 
move,“ wrote Levine. 

As for people who are incapable of moving 
or unwilling to do so, he proposed: “We 
cannot and should not avoid completely pro- 
grams of pure charity, but we should con- 
fine them to the very worst cases.” 

Levine rejects the thesis being offered by 
Freeman and many others that the poor 
Tural migrant has provided the tinder for 
urban riots. 

He refers to studies by Glen Cain and 
Richard Werteimer, both economists on his 
Staff, which seek to prove that rural-to-city 
Migration is an irreversible historic force, 
that the best-qualified rural poor move to 
the cities, that these mew arrivals are no 
worse off than long-time ghetto dwellers, and 
that the new migrants played no significant 
role in starting ghetto riots. 

Further, Levine brands as “a sort of naive 
communalism” the idea that the formation 
of farmer co-operatives can help more than 
a handful of the rural poor live decently 
where they are. 

Needless to say, Levine's ideas are contro- 
Versial and hotly disputed. by civil rights 
leaders and by numerous poverty officials. 

Levine, 37, is a Brooklyn-born, Yale- and 
Harvard-educated economist who previously 
taught at Yale and worked on military lo- 
gistics and strategy at the Rand Corp., the 
Prestigious, government-financed military 
“think tank.“ Shriver listens closely to Le- 
vine and recently quoted some of his theories 
ata private meeting, 

In the view of his critics, Levine and his 
urban-oriented staff are obsessed solely with 
economic statistics and have little first-hand 
experience with rural poverty problems. 

Former poverty official Karter and Gerson 
Green, who directs research and demonstra- 
tion projects for OEO’s community action 
Program, have written stinging memoran- 
dums disputing Levine's theses. 

Karter contends it is irrelevant whether 
the newly arrived migrant touched off or 
Participated in riots. What is significant, 
Baid Karter, is that each new migrant com- 
Pounds the already weighty problems of the 
ghetto. 

Karter also disputes the contention of 
Levine's economists that the new arrival 
fares as well as the ghetto veteran, Such 
Once may have been the case, said Karter, 
but today's migrant is not the young, am- 
bitious fellow of yesteryear, but the older 
Man or woman with a large family who has 
Just been pushed off the cotton plantation. 

Disputing Levine's contention that large- 
Scale economic development is not possible 
in the rural South, Karten cited such ex- 
amples of new boomtowns as Cape Kennedy, 
Fla., Huntsville, Ala, and Bay St. Louis, 
Miss. In each instance, federal military. and 
Space spending spurred economic develop- 
ment. 

Karter said there are progressive white 
Southern leaders who are willing to work 
With Negroes to create a new South, but 
these leaders need multiple federal aid pro- 
grams “to convince more of the whites that 
their interest also lies in progress.” 

Rebutting Levine's argument against aid 
for housing, Karter wrote: 

“A new house to a Southern Negro means 
that he will stay, and vote, and help develop 
the political and economic climate that will 
give him the job and income to pay for the 
house. Circular reasoning? No, Hope? Yes. 
But hope based on knowledge of the South.” 

Disagreeing with Levine's mobility“ policy, 
Karter called for comprehensive programs 
for education, job training, housing, and eco- 
nomic development. He noted: 

“We will have mobility from rural areas, 
and not every rural community will be able 
to develop a sound economic base, However, 
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few rural communities will be able to de- 
velop economically if the nation’s policy- 
makers doubt that they have a chance and 
are using scarce national resources to move 
people out.” 

Poverty official Green wrote that Levine 
and his associates view problems too much in 
terms of “academic economics—questions of 
cost-effectiveness and problems of measure- 
ment, analysis and documentation.” 

According to Green, Levine's office has not 
understood and constantly has frustrated 
programs of the Community Action Program. 

“The Community Action Program,” he sald, 
“ts charged with developing programs which 
help poor people to participate in their com- 
munities. It is charged with developing pro- 
grams that help poor people affect the deci- 
sions that govern their lives. 

“This concern with institution building 
centers on the notion that the poor must be 
with us, not just among us... It argues that 
old institutions can be changed and new ones 
developed which will allow the poor to help 
themselves.” 

Green cited examples in which Levine's of- 
fice opposed demonstration Community Ac- 
tion projects, including the controversial 
Southwest Alabama Farmers Cooperative As- 
sociation (SWAFCA). SWAFCA’s objective is 
to help about 700 Negro farm families gain 
self-sufficiency by cooperatively growing and 
marketing vegetables. 

Karter is convinced that Levine's thesis 
already is in full application in the rural 
South, that most funds going there are for 
basic education, Head Start and beautifica- 
tion public works projects. He is critical that 
there is no effort to combine basic education 
and housing with job training that is linked 
to jobs in the new industries and diversified 
agriculture of the South. 

Karter’s division of OEO has provided 
thousands of rural Negroes with some basic 
education training and lots of hope. The un- 
answered question is what is to happen to 
these persons when their education courses 
end. 


The National Rehabilitation Association 
Celebrates Its 42d Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, on October 
2 it was my privilege to address the open- 
ing session of the National Rehabilita- 
tion Association’s annual meeting in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The National Rehabilitation Associa- 
tion is the social action agency and pro- 
fessional organization that brings to- 
gether all the workers in the field of 
vocational rehabilitation—counselors, 
physicians, workshop specialists, State 
Directors of the public vocational reha- 
bilitation program, and representatives 
of many private and voluntary groups. 

The association was founded in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on October 1, 1925, when a 
constitution was adopted on motion of 
R. L Bynum, of Tennessee, seconded by 
Marlow Perrin, of Ohio. Oscar Sullivan, 
of Minnesota, had chaired the constitu- 
tional committee. W. F. Faulke, of Wis- 
consin, was elected the first president. 
‘The organization, known as the National 
Civilian Rehabilitation Conference, had 
existed 2 years as a division of the 
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American Society for Vocational Edu- 
cation. 

Forty-two years later, the NRA cele- 
brated its founding at its annual meet- 
ing in the same hotel in Cleveland on 
October 2-4, 1967. There were 89 charter 
members in 1925. In 1967, the.total mem- 
bership is over 28,000 and more than 
2,000 attended this conference. 

A particularly welcomed innovation at 
this year’s meeting was a most skillful 
interpreter for the deaf, who translated 
for the deaf at all sessions. This was 
dramatic and inspiring for all those in- 
terested in the deaf. 

Among the highlights of the opening 
session of the conference was a tribute 
to our late beloved colleague, John E. 
Fogarty, delivered by Miss Mary E. 
Switzer, Administrator of the Social and 
Rehabilitation Service, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

I include Miss Switzer's tribute to 
Mr. Fogarty, her introduction of the 
Honorable John W. Gardner, Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
Secretary Gardner’s remarks at this 
point in the RECORD: 

TRIBUTE TO JOHN FOGARTY 


The rehabilitation family will always 
mourn John Fogarty. It is particularly fitting 
this morning as we pay our tribute to him 
that we do so in the presence of his great 
friend, Congressman Hugh Carey, who in his 
own person and career typifies what John 
Fogarty believed was the role of a Member of 
Congress. Hugh Carey has the same qualities 
of compassion, enthusiasm, and faith that 
makes us miss John Fogarty so much, 

Although the acute pain that followed his 
death last January is becoming muted, the 
sense of loss deepens and grows day by day. 
That we feel this so keenly u testimony to 
the immortality of the influence of John 
Fogarty. 

He means something very special to re- 
habilitation. He was himself a rehabilitant, 
and perhaps because of this fact, was ex- 
traordinarily sensitive to peoplé who had 
disabilities which rehabilitation was not 
reaching. He spearheaded the drive for the 
rehabilitation of the retarded, inspired by 
the spectacle of the children of friends who 
would have no future unless the rehabilita- 
tion door opened wide. He did the same 
thing for the deaf, and was one of the spon- 
sors of the legislation which established the 
National Technical Institute for the Deaf 
and the Model Secondary School for the 
Deaf. He would have been in the front line 
of support for this year’s legislation—espe- 
cially the authorization for the Center for 
the Deaf-Blind—as he was in all of our sig- 
nificant legislation since he came to the 
Congress. 


The many eulogies spoken and written 
after his death have given wide recognition 
to his great influence in providing for the 
advance of the health research programs and 
all the humanitarian objectives of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
But the VRA family throughout the country 
has always felt a personal affection and de- 
votion to this rare Irishman who always 
seemed to be a “friend in need” to the person 
in most trouble. He had the warm heart and 
generous quality that we associate with an 
Irishman. He had the love of life and the 
enjoyment of it that is characteristic, too, 
of the Irish. He had a wonderful sense of 
fun, and a deep seriousness of purpose and 
of commitment, 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration owes him its life, for long, long ago 
in the early 1950's, it was his skill, when he 
was a ranking minority member of the Ap- 
Propriations Subcommittee, that saved our 
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program by one vote. Since then, he has 
stimulated almost all of the special em- 
phases that have resulted in the broad mo- 
saic of the rehabilitation program through- 
out the country. 

John Fogarty was first elected to Congress 
in 1940 and re-elected two years later. He 
resigned at the end of his second term to 
enlist in the Seabees, where he served 
throughout the war. After the war, he was 
elected again, and in 1947 was assigned to 
the House Appropriations Committee, Sub- 
committee on Labor, Health, Education, and 
Welfare. In 1949, he became Chairman of the 
Subcommittee, and except for one session, 
when he was the Minority Leader on the 
Subcommittee, he retained the Chairman- 
ship until his death. In that position, he in- 
fluenced every program that came before 
the Committee. 

His broad humanitarian interests, his 


ability to see into the future, and to provide 


the resources to meet the country’s needs had 
been taken for granted before his death. As 
we express our inner gratitude for the sig- 
nificant groundwork he laid during his life- 
time for the development of the health and 
welfare programs of the country, we should 
consider, too, the difficulties with which he 
was confronted because of the setting in 
which he accomplished his remarkable 
achievements. It is not always easy to secure 
the passage of constructive legislation. 

A member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee—and particularly a chairman of an im- 
portant subcommittee, such as the one for 
the Departments of Labor and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, which Mr. Fogarty 
headed—has to consider the extent of his 
support in the light of many difficult, almost 
impossible alternatives. He has to Be cogni- 
zant of the economic condition of the coun- 
try, of the fiscal policies of the nation, of the 
demands upon the national budget and the 
treasury—and he has to do all these things 
cbjectively, and with wise concern for the 
broad interest of our people within a frame- 
work of sensible economics. 

Mr. Fogarty had a quality all too rare in 
the world today—a quality of integrity which 
made him objective, honorable, and fine in 
his dealings with all of us. No matter how 
much he liked an official personally, or be- 
lieved in the program which that official rep- 
resented, he was never diverted from seeking 
the pertinent facts, and making the probing 
inquiry, which assured that his Committee 
had the information necessary to make a 
sound judgment. This quality of courage and 
character is an indispensable ingredient in 
the responsible promotion of the kind of 
programs for which we owe so much to John 
Fogarty. His deep humanity—his broad look 
on the world horizon—these are infinitely 
more precious because he had the integrity 
and inner spirit to honestly pursue his 
responsibilities. 

He received scores of awards from a wide 
variety of organizations—public and private, 
local, national, and international, but the 
one that means most to this Association is 
the President’s Award, which was given to 
him in 1958. This award, which is given by 
the rehabilitation workers of the country 
through their organization, ts the highest 
recognition that they can give to the one who 
shares their concern for the disabled men, 
women, and children of this country. 

“William James once said “The purpose of 
life ís to spend it for something that out- 
lives you.” John Fogarty will be with us al- 
Ways because his contributions in the field 
of health and rehabilitation will continue to 
reach out and stimulate more and better 
reryices to all Americans for years to come. 

INTRODUCTION Or HONORABLE JOHN W. 
GARDNER 

It has been my privilege to present to the 
annual meetings of the National Rehabilita- 
tion Association almost all of our Secretaries 
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of Health, Education, and Welfare. The first 
Secretary was Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby in 
Miami in 1951—now almost a lifetime ago. 
Each Secretary has made distinctive con- 
tribution to the development of the Depart- 
ment, and it is an especially happy occasion 
to be here in Cleveland where our former 
Secretary, Judge Celebrezze, has contributed 
so much to everything we have been working 
for over many years. 

Our present Secretary, John W. Gardner, 
is the right man, in the right place, at the 
right time. What he brings to his task is 
a unique quality of leadership growing out 
of years of exposure to the vast American 
scene in education, health, and welfare. As 
a prominent Foundation executive—Presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Corporation as well as 
The Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, he had an excellent op- 
portunity to observe where the leaders of our 
country are and where the young leaders of 
tomorrow can be found. He came to the De- 
partment with a commitment to its purpose, 
and to organize its programs so that they 
would be more responsive to the needs of 
our people over the country. 

He has the capacity to make all of us 
strive to be as good as he thinks we are and 
can be. He has been a strong personal sup- 
porter of me, and a stalwart believer in the 
rehabilitation movement, which he calls the 
Maritime Corps“ of our Service. I take pride 
and pleasure in presenting to you the Honor- 
able Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare—John W. Gardner. 

REMARKS BY JOHN W. GARDNER, SECRETARY OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


I want to talk to you today about the re- 
cent reorganization in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

This is a time of transition and change in 
the field of rehabilitation, as in all fields 
relating to human welfare. I hope you will 
see the reorganization as an opportunity for 
growth and for strengthening the public- 
private partnership that has chalked up such 
remarkable accomplishments In such a short 
period of time. 

When I am asked to give the reasoning 
back of the recent merging of three major 
agencies in my Department, I begin with the 
basic reason for all reorganization. We owe 
it to the taxpayers to organize ourselves in 
such a way that the public business may be 
efficiently done. We owe it to our professional 
constitutencies and to the people finally 
benefitted by our programs to eliminate un- 
workable arrangements, It is our duty to 
make the government manageable. 

Poor organization, duplication, cross-pur- 
poses and confusion are a source of frustra- 
tion to good workers and an obstacle to the 
accomplishment of good purposes. 

That this Department has in the past not 
been efficiently organized is a matter of 
general knowledge. We have to do better. 

And even if the Department had been 
ideally organized in the past, it would have to 
be reshaped periodically. Vital programs groy 
and change. 

Whenever a reorganization is proposed, 


some people object because they have become. 


inseparably attached to old arrangements. 
Those of you who know my writings know 
how strongly I advise against such attach- 
ments. Put your faith in ideas, ideals, move- 
ments, goals. Don't put your falth in orga- 
nizational forms. Human beings are forever 
building the church and killing the creed. 
They give such loving attention to organiza- 
tional forms that the spirit is Imprisoned. 
Now as to the specific reasons for reorga- 
nization. First, there was strong professional 
opinion in the welfare field that determina- 
tion of income eligibility should be separated 
from provision of services. We have accom- 
plished this separation. The social services 
that were once all grouped together under 
Welfare are now assigned to appropriate parts 
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of the new agency. When you see that this 
puts services to the blind and the disabled 
in the rehabilitation agency, I think you will 
sense the logic of the new arrangement. 

Another purpose in the reorganization— 
and a purpose that should interest you con- 
siderably—was to place the concept of re- 
habilitation at the very heart of the new 
agency. For at least four years now, there 
has been an increasing emphasis on the 
idea of rehabilitation in social welfare fields. 
So this is not a new trend—but I hope that 
our action will strengthen the trend. 

Rehabilitation has taught us much that we 
are now trying to apply in all the fields of 
health and welfare. Rehabilitation workers 
have long recognized that theirs was not & 
simple, one-step operation. Rebullding 
broken lives and bodies requires the knowl- 
edge of many disciplines, the work of many 
hands. Over the years, rehabilitation. has 
built strong alliances with all the profes- 
sional and voluntary groups which can con- 
tribute to the shared goal. 

One of the essential elements in the re- 
habilitation process is finding the right job 
for the disabled Individual and helping him 
adjust to that job. With the increasing em- 
phasis on training and jobs for welfare re- 
cipients, rehabilitation has something special 
to offer in the field’ of work analysis and 
evaluation. 

People who work in rehabilitation also 
know that results are seldom obtained over- 
night. It takes patient, long-term care to 
teach a deaf child to speak, a cripple to walk, 
or to make the mentally retarded self-suf- 
ficient. 

I believe we can extend the principles and 
techniques of rehabilitation to many more 
people in trouble. We can salvage many more 
lives. We can help restore a sense of belong- 
ing to those outside the main-stream of 
society—the people in urban ghettoes and 
rural slums, the rieedy and disadvantaged. 

We hope the new organization will give us 
the tools to do the job. 

At the same time, we will continue to em- 
phasize services for special groups—the aged. 
the handicapped, and children, But the prob- 
lems of these gorups tend to overlap, and 80 
do the groups themselves. The talents and 
skills required to deal with them, while 
specialized in some respects, are similar in 
others, 

Trouble for an individual or a family often 
results from a combination of related prob- 
lems. Disability and dependency, for example. 
usually go hand in hand. The solution re- 
quires a number of approaches, We want to 
encourage a unified approach to the prob- 
lems, with special emphasis on the family. 
We believe that the new Social and Re- 
habilitation Service can make this possible 
and that each of its parts can draw on the 
strengths of the others so they can bë 
mutually reinforcing, 

A word about the separation of cash pay- 
ments from our programs of service. 

We are wasteful of the skills of people 
trained to provide social services when we 
require them to spend time in processing 
welfare cases or in determining eligibility. 
Our manpower supply Is too limited to draw 
them away from the job for which they were 
trained and which so desperately needs doing- 

Moreover, social services are designed to 
enhance the quality of life. They aren't nec- 
essarily related to income or to income malin- 
tenance. People from all walks of life may 
need emergency help in running a home when 
the mother is sick or disabled. They may need 
a companion for an aged parent. They may 
need counselling or other assistance when 
family problems interfere with a child's 
learning. 

These services should be universally avall- 
able and freely accessible. 

Yet many people who might otherwise use 
social services shun them because they are 
associated with public assistance. On the 
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other hand, social services cannot be really 
effective when they are linked to financial aid 
and are viewed as a condition for such aid. 

In short, separating the two functions is 
designed to make the entire process more sim- 
ple, efficient, and dignified on the one hand, 
and on the other to free scarce manpower to 
provide services to those who need them. 

Some people have expressed reservations 
about one aspect of the reorganization—the 
merging of the crippled children’s, mental re- 
tardation, and vocational rehabilitation pro- 
grams. Although they see merit in bringing 
together services for special groups they feel 
that the new alignment does violence to the 
principle of dealing with the “whole chud;“ 
that it fragments rather than strengthens our 
efforts for children. 

Let me say first that fragmentation is an 
ailment that can't be cured by the organiza- 
tion chart. There aren’t boxes on the chart 
big enough to hold all the pieces. Programs 
that significantly affect the lives of children 
are conducted in every HEW agency and in 
several other units of the Federal Govern- 
ment. They always will be. The same is true 
of programs at the State and local level. 

In short, we can never put all the activi- 
ties concerned with children in the same box 
on the chart. We must group together ac- 
tivities that seem to belong together and 
then make provision for coordination among 
the various groupings. This we have done. 

In the long run the cure for fragmentation 
is an ability to see the whole problem, & 
willingness to work together and to subordi- 
nate one's personal interest in favor of the 
larger goal. 

Handicapped children have some very 
special problems. They need specialized medi- 
cal attention, in some cases throughout their 
lives. They may have to undergo long periods 
or rehabilitation. They and their families 
May need a variety of social services. They 
often have to attend special classes. All of 
these needs can be met in a more efficient, 
more coordinated way if they are dealt with 
in a single unit, 

We believe that through the new organiza- 
tion we can—provide services to children 
and youth with a far broader range of dis- 
abilities; 

Accomplish early identification of handi- 
capping conditions and supply prompt care 
to prevent a lifetime of disability; 

Provide more and better services for the 
teen-age handicapped, whose problems have 
been relatively neglected; and 

Make better use of limited resources to 
avoid duplication. 

The reorganization should also strengthen 
our program for the aging. 

I know that more older people are bene- 
fitting from rehabilitation services, and I 
applaud this trend. Last year about 46,000 
people aged 45 and over were rehabilitated 
for gainful work out of a total number of 
close to 175,000—about one-fourth of the 
total. 

But the number of older people in our 
population is increasing. And in my opinion, 
we haye barely begun to think constructively 
about the so-called retirement years. 

Many people who have reached those years 
May never be able to return to the world of 
competitive work. Yet they might continue 
to be productive in a sheltered environment. 
We need to provide for such people—per- 
haps through an expanded sheltered work- 
shop program—for as long as their interest 
and ability lasts. 

Let me give you just one more example 
where inter-agency cooperation is essen- 
tial—rehabilitation for handicapped people 
Who file disability claims under the social 
security program. 

When the first social security disability 
legislation was enacted in 1954, Congress 
made it unmistakably clear that workers 
should not only have the security of a regu- 
lar income when they become disabled but 
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should also be helped to return to work. The 
legislation contained incentives to rehabili- 
tation while retaining the cash benefits for 
disabled workers. These provisions have been 
reinforced and expanded over the last decade, 
culminating in an even more explicit au- 
thorization in 1965 to use money from the 
disability trust fund to finance the rehabill- 
tation of beneficiaries. 

This program can work only if it is a uni- 
fied effort. Neither the disabled workers nor 
society will get full value from the program 
if the payments of benefits and the restora- 
tive services represent two separate, inde- 
pendent operations. 

This is an area that deserves increasing 
attention if we are to help more people move 
from dependency to self-sufficiency. 

Finally, I believe it is time for the rehabill- 
tation community to direct more of its 
thinking to the family. If we are to improve 
the conditions in which a handicapped per- 
son lives, we should be addressing ourselves 
to his entire family unit, and even to en- 
vironmental circumstances that extend be- 
yond the family. Those of you who have been 
working with juvenile delinquents know 
how important those circumstances can be. 

The home environment represents stabil- 
ity and inspiration for some, a place of con- 
flict and frustration for others, and for some, 
of course, home or family life are non- 
existent. 

Much of the current effort in rehabilita- 
tion is focused on the individual and his dis- 
ability, If our approach is family centered, 
and if it takes into account the environment 
in which rehabilitation must occur, we may 
be more successful in rehabilitating the 
handicapped person himself; we may help 
transform disorganized and distraught fam- 
ilies into units of strength and purpose; and 
we may succeed in building the foundation 
for a stronger and sounder social order. 

I have no illusions about the difficulty of 
this task. It amounts to asking the rehabill- 
tation workers of this country to extend the 
concept of rehabilitation, so that it embraces 
millions of people Instead of thousands; to 
relate itself to some of our massive social 
problems; and within this larger framework, 
to maintain the kind of excellence which has 
marked the emergence of modern rehabilita- 
tion programs for the handicapped. 

I don’t suppose there are many people who 
have had more varied first-hand contact with 
all of the so-called helping professions than 
I have. And I can tell you that of all those 
fields, none rivals your own in ardent com- 
mitment to the possibility of human better- 
ment. You have a never-say-die spirit in 
these matters that should stand as an ex- 
ample for everyone. 

I could point out flelds of social effort in 
which many practitioners are rather easily 
discouraged about the possibility of human 
betterment. And of course such people retreat 
quite readily to goals that are no higher than 
custodial care or maintenance. In contrast 
you honor the human spirit by believing that 
it ls equal to truly formidable tasks. And your 
faith helps it to accomplish those tasks. 

This seems to me to exemplify the very 
best and deepest belief we hold as Americans: 
the conviction that every person is of value. 

I cannot close without a tribute to the 
distinguished Administrator of the new Social 
and Rehabilitation Service, Mary Switzer. 
Mary is inclined to attribute her success to 
her long bureaucratic experience, and that 
is certainly an ingredient. She is a pro, if 
ever there was one. But there are plenty of 
old pros who use their skill and experience to 
block progress rather than advance it, so 
you have to look further to explain Mary’s 
effectiveness. 

I have often said that when a top executive 
is selecting his key associates, there are only 
two qualities for which he should be will- 
ing to pay almost any price—taste and judg- 
ment. Almost everything else can be bought 
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by the yard. Mary has both those qualities in 
high degree. 

But even more important, she has the 
qualities that bring the world alive—zest, 
enthusiasm, and spirit. 

She has taken on an immensely difficult 
assignment. She has the largest operational 
responsibility of any woman in government, 
If you will give her your support and help 
she will make history for all of us. 


Columbus Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, on the eve 
of Columbus Day, I rise at this time to 
urge the adoption of resolutions desig- 
nating Columbus Day as a national 
holiday. 

I have been pleased to express to the 
House Committee on the Judiciary my 
strong approval and endorsement of this 
legislation, and I hope and urge that 
early favorable action be taken. 

In my own State of Massachusetts and 
in many other States, Columbus Day is 
recognized as a legal holiday and is 
so celebrated in honor of the great navi- 
gator, Christopher Columbus, whose 
great deeds brought about the settle- 
ment of the New World by the Old. 

It is quite fitting that the House today 
be reminded of the inspiring story of 
Italian immigrants who made their way 
through our cities, towns, and villages 
during the early years of this century. 
These were the youngest of our new im- 
migrants, so typical of those who came to 
America seeking refuge, opportunity, and 
the chance to grow in a young country. 

More often as not they came with a 
few earthly possessions, but loving rela- 
tives and loyal friends who had come 
before them provided for their needs 
until they had found jobs and became 
used to this new land of opportunity. 
Here in America they found work, happi- 
ness, and the chance to raise their fami- 
lies under advantages of which they 
never before had dreamed. In less than 
a half century, the sons and daughters 
of humble Italian stock rose to places of 
leadership and great influence in the 
professions, in the public service, in the 
religious and business life, and in all 
the callings of the American people—so 
much so that they have made distin- 
guished, outstanding contributions to the 
social, economic, and political institu- 
tions of our country. 

In New York City at Columbia Uni- 
versity, where I received my degree in 
law, there stands the stately and beau- 
tiful La Casa Italiana. Over its portal are 
the immortal lines of the Poet Byron: 

Italy, mother of arts, thy hand was once 
our guardian and it is still our guide. 


Thus, we in America acknowledge the 
contributions of our citizens of Italian 
origin. They have helped to build our 
railroads, our bridges, our roads, and 
our cities, 
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Italian influence, capital, and energy 
have helped to build America to the in- 
dustrial giant it Is today among the 
nations of the world. Every schoolboy at 
an early age recognizes the Italian con- 
tribution to our American civilization for 
it was Cristoforo Colombo who discov- 
ered America, Giovanni Cabota who first 
explored its mainland, and Amerigo Ves- 
pucci who gave America its name. 

That the Italians have taken a con- 
spicuous part in maintaining our pre- 
cious American freedoms and saving our 
cherished form of government no one can 
deny. The pages of American history 
glisten with the names and patriotism of 
such men as Filippo Mazel, the friend of 
Thomas Jefferson; William Paca, signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, and 
many others. 

It was Mazzei who wrote in the Vir- 
ginia Gazette in 1774: 

All men are by nature created free and in- 
dependent. . it is necessary that all men 
be equal to each other in natural rights. 


This has been translated by Thomas 
Jefferson into the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in the form of the immortal 
“All men are created equal.” 

The unexcelled patriotism of these 

~great heroes of the American Revolution 
was reenacted by the Italians of each 
succeeding generation whenever our 
country was in danger. Italian names are 
on the rosters of all our wars and out- 
standing military and religious figures of 
Italian blood furnished inspiring leader- 
ship, gallantry, and devotion to every 
struggle from Bunker Hill, Gettysburg, 
Flanders Fields to Okinawa, the Bulge, 
Korea, and now Vietnam. Italian-Amer- 
ican patriots have sacrificed their lives 
in every war to preserve America. Their 
precious blood has saturated the soil of 
many countries in the cause of American 
freedom. 

Citizens of Italian origin have been in 
the vanguard of every fight America has 
made for liberty and freedom. More than 
200 Italian officers served in the Civil 
War. About 750,000 men and women of 
Italian extraction served in the Armed 
Forces of the United States during 
World War I, reportedly the largest 
single racial group serving under our 
colors. An estimated 845,000 men and 
women of Italian-American descent were 
in the U.S. Armed Forces during World 
War II. 

An Italian-American boy from our own 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts was 
awarded the Congressional Medal of 
Honor, the highest award a grateful na- 
tion can bestow, for his heroic service in 
World War II. Sgt. Arthur F. DeFranzo, 
of Saugus, Mass., was killed in action in 
France on June 10, 1944. After rescuing a 
wounded comrade, although wounded 
himself, he gave his life to clear a blaz- 
ing path through concentrated enemy 
fire. His heroic action spared the lives of 
scores of his comrades. : 

Italian contributions have not been 
confined to the military alone, though 
all Americans should take pride in the 
heroic accomplishments of such gallant 
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men as Sergeant DeFranzo, especially 
when it is a known fact that 20 out of 
the 500 Congressional Medals of Honor in 
World War II were awarded to boys of 
Italian-American descent. 

Our Italo-Amercian citizens have in- 
fluenced for the good practically every 
phase of American life. They have 
brought loyalty to American, loyalty to 
freedom and democracy, loyalty to 
American institutions, tolerance and 
justice toward their fellow man, 

Here in Washington we are constantly 
reminded of the contributions of Italian- 
Americans in the field of art because the 
Italian genius for the beautiful has found 
notable expression in the adornment of 
our National Capitol building. Brumidi, 
perhaps, is the best known because he 
is called the Michelangelo of the Capitol, 
where he has left great artistic treasure 
as the famous Capitol frescoes Storia del 
America, Washington at Yorktown, 
L’Apoteosi de Washington, and Cin- 
cinnato all’aratro. 

Amateis, another Italian craftsman, 
made the bronze doors of our Capitol. 
Franzoni designed and executed the 
bronze clock in the Capitol with the 
statue of Storia on its top. The emble- 
matic eagle in the Capitol was sculptured 
by Valperti. The statue, Liberty Pro- 
claiming Peace, is the work of Causici. 
The Pere Marquette statue in the U.S. 
House of Representatives is the achieve- 
ment of Trentanove. The listing of Ital- 
ian masterpieces in our Capitol Building 
could go on and on. They are seen daily 
by many hundreds of Americans from all 
parts of the country who visit Washing- 
ton. - 

The world owes a great debt to Italy, to 
her people and to the descendants of the 
pioneer Italian immigrants to America. 
It is fitting that we recall the glowing 
tribute to this great race by my friend, 
former distinguished president of Colum- 
bia University, Dr. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, who once wrote: 

The place of Italy in civilization is best 
shown by trying to subtract that place from 
world history. Take away her scientific ac- 
complishments, her statesmanship, her 
leadership in the world for many years and 
what have you left? The world looks badly 
decapitated. You can subtract Italian cul- 
ture from civilization only by destroying that 
civilization, 


It can well be said, Mr. Speaker, as the 
Nation is about to celebrate Columbus 
Day 1967 that the great qualities, high 
ideals, and firm loyalties of the Italian 
people have all been and are-a very real 
and moving part of American life and 
these are priceless possessions indeed. 

Since early childhood the Italian peo- 
ple have been close to my heart and very 
dear to me and many of them have been 
like members of my own family. 

Tam grateful beyond measure for their 
confidence, affection and loyal support, 
and I am honored and proud, indeed, to 
hail and salute them on the glorious 
birthday of their great hero, the intrepid 
discover of the Western World, Chris- 
topher Columbus. 


October 11, 1967 
The Budget and the Space Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. RYAN, Mr. Speaker, it is a long 
time since the Members of Congress were 
faced with so many serious and difficult 
issues all at one time. In the wake of 
the Vietnam conflict we must deal with 
increasing financial stress and pressure 
for budget cuts in vital areas; we must 
sort out with tremendous care our un- 
derstanding of national priorities; and 
we must deal with our sense of the needs 
of the Nation and the wishes of our con- 
stituents. This is not an easy task, and 
Congress is deserving of both blame and 
sympathy in the way it has been react- 
ing to this complex of problems. 

Charles Bartlett wrote an excellent 
article on this situation in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of October 10, 1967- 
In pointing out the difficulties faced in 
selecting areas of the Federal budget 
which may be cut, Mr. Bartlett said: 

Almost every item in the budget has its 
own constituency, The areas most vulnerable 
to economy cuts are most heavily buttressed 
by special pleaders. 


Mr. Bartlett mentions in this regard 
the apparent invulnerability of the SST 
and the defense budget, and the recent 
action of the Senate in restoring about 
$100 million of the funds for NASA in 
spite of the fact that the President had 
already accepted the House cuts. 

In the same issue of the Star on Oc- 
tober 10, Crosby S. Noyes dealt exclu- 
sively with the issue of the space pro- 
gram. He expressed his view that the 
Administrator of NASA and the chair- 
man of the Senate committee are try- 
ing to revive the space race. In this re- 
gard he says: 

If the American space effort continues to 
be considered as a competition with the 
Russians, it will certainly stack up as the 
most expensive and least productive effort 
in the history of the human race, 


On the same day, the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor had a very perceptive edi- 
torial entitled “Sputnik’s Lesson.” This 
editorial writer counts the competition 
with the Russians as more important 
than Mr. Noyes does but points out with 
great clarity that— 

The best way to run s space race is to know 
where you are going, not to react feverishly to 
the competition. 


In this regard the editorial starts by 
saying: 

Congressman Joseph E. Karth of Minne- 
sota is right, Space projects no longer have 
“a very high priority.” The slower paces of 
Soviet and American programs reflect this. 

The editorial concludes: 

Moving shead without knowing clearly 
what it wants to achieve, the United States 
risks again putting its space planning at the 
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mercy of future and unforeseen Soviet 
accomplishments. 


I think all three of these excellent ar- 
ticles bear heavily on the considerations 
now before the House—with particular 
reference to the NASA appropriation 
conference report which will shortly be 
before us. 

I commend these articles to the at- 
tention of my colleagues. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Oct. 10, 1967] 
Buvcer Cuts "MESSY TO CONTEMPLATE” 
(By Charles Bartlett) 

There is more politics than good govern- 
ment in the confrontation between the 
White House and the conservative coalition 
in the House of Representatives on the issue 
of cutting back the budget. 

The President has two reasons for declin- 
ing to surrender to the coalition’s insistence 
that he cut his own budget by $5 billion as 
the price of securing a tax increase from 
Congress. They are not reasons that he can 
proclaim publicly. 

In the first place Congress has dragged its 
feet so badly on the appropriations bills that 
if the President submitted a revised budget 
with substantial cuts the quibbling and 
hearings would be likely to protract the leg- 
islative process beyond the end of the year. 

This leads into the second reason which 
is that almost every item in the budget has 
its own constituency. The areas most vul- 
nerable to economy cuts are most heavily 
buttressed by special pleaders. Last fall the 
President escaped the agitation which these 
groups can foment by keeping his post- 
session cuthacks secret until January. 

The President may capitulate and propose 
the cuts that House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee Chairman. Wilbur Mills demands if 
he ultimately concludes that this is the only 
way he will get his tax raise. But the con- 
sequences are messy to contemplate. 

Take the supersonic transport, whose 
initial appropriation of $143 million should 
become a certain victim of any serious econ- 
omy wave. It is a new project with no built-in 
momentum and it can be undertaken by 
private financing. 

It ls anathema to many liberals who do not 
not see why the government should launch a 
billion dollar project to trim the duration of 
transoceanic flights at a time when federal 
funds are needed for so many other purposes. 

But the SST has powerful backing, par- 
ticularly in the Senate where Washington's 
Senators Warren Magnuson and Henry Jack- 
son are attentive to the prospects for the 
Boeing Company. A move to strike the appro- 
Ppriation was defeated 54 to 19 in the Senate 
Thursday. A proposal by the President to 
postpone the SST would alter this vote only 
at the cost of bitter controversy. 

Another example is the $500 million cut in 
the obligational authority of the space 
agency. This was accomplished by the House 
with the help of an acqulescent letter from 
the President. The Senate committee quickly 
reinstated one-fifth of the cut and repri- 
manded the agency's head, James Webb, for 
going along with the President’s move. 

Congress’ mood regarding economy is dif- 
ficult to deal with because it is flighty and 
inconsistent. It is an inexact reaction to pub- 
lic sentiment because the public is actually 
angrier at local and state taxes, which have 
been rising in precipitous response to the 
cost of services, than it is at federal taxes, 
which have declined since 1964. 

The administration has statistics which 
argue that the cost of its new is a 
small fraction, less than 8 percent, of the $200 
billion growth in GNP since Johnson became 
president. The cost of federal government 
woud be a smaller slice of the total GNP 
than it was in the Eisenhower years if it were 
not for the war. 

But no one believes that statistics will 
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supply an adequate answer to the economi- 
zers, who know they are running with the 
public’s mood. But cuts of the magnitude 
being discussed, from $5 to $10 billion, will be 
hard to find. 

All the easy savings have serious hooks in 
them and in the end the only part of govern- 
ment with a big enough belly for that kind 
of cut will be the Defense Department. But 
even that will be extremely chancy because 
of the risk that a turn of events in Vietnam 
will force an upsurge of expenditures next 
winter. 

The conservatives are pursuing an expedient 
course which will not meet their long-term 
need to educate the voters that they must 
expect to pay for the services which they 
demand. If government is to be efficient, its 
costs cannot be juggled to meet fluctuations 
in the public mood. 


{From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Oct. 10, 1967] 
PRESTIGE Comes HIGH IN U.S. Space EFFORT 
(By Crosby S. Noyes) 

Poor James Webb. The head of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
is on his uppers, After a 10 percent cut in 
its latest budget, NASA will have a mere 
$4.8 billion to spend this year. And this, 
in Webb’s opinion, spells the demise of the 
American space effort within a short time. 

Unless something is done, he says, the 
space program will end for all practical pur- 
poses after the present Apollo project which 
aims at landing a man on the moon some- 
time after 1970. No flights to the planets 
are planned after 1969 and no manned flights 
after the Apollo Project except for a limited 
“application program,” using Apollo equip- 
ment. 

Echoing Webb's alarm, the chairman of 
the Senate Aeronautical and Space Sciences 
Committee, Clinton P. Anderson, D-N. M., 18 
calling on the country to sustain its space 
momentum, 

If we do not do this, he warns, we may 
find ourselves 10 years from now where we 
were 10 years ago when the Russians 
launched their first Sputnik—"wringing our 
hands and worry about what to do to catch 
up.” 

Well, let's see. 

According to the London Sunday Times, 
Russia and the United States between them 
will have spent a total of about $100 billion 
by the time the first man gets to the moon, 
If the American space effort continues to be 
considered as a competition with the Rus- 
sians, it will certainly stack up as the most 
expensive and least productive effort in the 
history of the human race. 

Keeping up the momentum—as Webb and 
Anderson advise—would inevitably involve 
enormously greater costs. Apart from the 
Apollo applications program, NASA has been 
pushing for a Voyager program in the 1970s, 
involving a soft landing of instruments on 
Mars. But the space enthusiasts are also 
thinking in terms of manned flights to the 
planets, with the cost of one expedition. to 
Mars estimated at $100 billion. 

A high price for prestige, especially with 
the prospect of diminishing returns. The 
passionate public interest aroused by the 
earliest flights in space has given way to 
extraordinary indifference to the far more 
spectacular achievements of recent years. 

The Congress, perhaps reflecting this flag- 
ging public support, has refused to cough 
up money for the Voyager program three 
years in a row, And it seems unlikely that the 
appeals of Webb, Anderson and company will 
inspire much enthusiasm for their ambitious 

lans, 
£ And what of the opposition? 

The Russians, as usual, were talking big on 
the tenth anniversary of their Sputnik 
launching and hinting among other things 
at the launching of a permanent orbiting 
space station in the near future. But the 
prospect of a manned landing on the moon 
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seems to have receded considerably in the 
Russian order of priorities. And it seems_ 
probable that the competition in space spec- 
taculars could be a good deal less flerce as 
time goes on. 

An argument can be made, of course, for 
continuing the American effort regardless of 
what the Russians may do. The space pro- 
gram has undoubtedly produced a number 
of significant results—in terms of technology 
and medical sclence—with practical applica- 
tion here on Earth. 

Yet surely the costs involved have been 
out of all sane proportion to the benefits 
achieved. If anything approaching the same 
sums were applied to medical research—or to 
population control or food production or 
urban rehabilitation—the results, in terms 
of human problems, might indeed be stag- 
gering. 

To be sure, Senator Anderson has made a 
good point. Ten years ago there was indeed 
a great amount of handwringing over the 
flight of Sputnik I, and handwringing is 
rarely a prelude to sensible policy. 

The vast crash program-—the deadlines and 
priorities—which have dominated the first 
decade of our space effort have undoubtedly 
produced achievements to be proud of, But 
in the next ten years it might make more 
sense to concentrate on problems—every bit 
as challenging as those of space—down here 
where the people are. 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, Oct. 
10, 1967] 
SPUTNTK’S LESSON 

Congressman Joseph E. Karth (D) of Min- 
nesota is right. Space projects no longer have 
“a very high priority.” The slower paces of 
Soviet and American Teflect this. 

We are glad that some of the emotionalism 
has been taken out of the space race. Yet 
we wonder whether the United States has 
learned the lesson of the first Sputnik. 

A commemorative article by Prof. G. V. 
Petrovich in Pravda reminds us of this. He 
tells of the power of the early Sputnik-lift- 
ing rockets which had an efficiency un- 
matched by American equipment for many 

ears. 

í When that rocket power sent the first 
Sputnik over American horizons Oct. 4, 1957, 
the United States reacted hysterically. Sput- 
nik evoked a national sense of shame. It 
sparked a space program driven by the de- 
sire to “beat the Russians” rather than by 
scientific planning. 

Actually, Sputnik neither proved Soviet 
superiority nor implied American incompe- 
tence. The rocket Professor Petrovich de- 
scribes grew out of technical decisions taken 
years earlier. The real lesson Sputnik taught 
was that of the importance of lead time in 
solving the demanding engineering prob- 
lems of space. 

The United States soon discovered that 
frantic striving won't cut this lead time 
very much. The best way to run a space 
Tace is to know where you are going, not to 
react feverishly to the competition. 

Mr. Karth's assessment reflects the mood 
of a Congress burdened with Vietnam war 
costs. This change in priorities does not mean 
a wisely planned space program. The United 
States still does not know where, in space, it 
wants to go beyond landing men on the moon. 
The administration has yet to say how it 
wants to use the formidable space flight 
capability the United States is developing. 

The lead time for such ongoing space 
projects still runs into years. If the United 
States is to move vigorously ahead after the 
Tunar landing, it must set its goals now. 
Even tf it wants to cut back its space effort, 
it needs a carefully worked out program 
for the 1970's. i 

Moving ahead without knowing clearly 
what it wants to achieve, the United States 
risks again putting ita space planning at 
the mercy of future and unforeseen Soviet 
accomplishments. 
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Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, our space 
Program is a vital part of our national 
effort. This program must be maintained 
if we are to continue our position of 
World leadership and if we are to meet 
the challenges of the future. 

Although the space age is still in its 
infancy, our Nation must develop the 
technology and capability now. Iam one 
Who believes that we can maintain these 
Programs at the same time we are meet- 
ing the demands of our efforts in Viet- 
Nam. In fact, I feel strongly that we 
cannot afford to overlook these and other 
Vital domestic programs which are abso- 
lutely essential to the future of our 
Nation. 

Recently in the October 7 issue of the 
Houston Post, there appeared an edi- 
torial dealing with the space program 
which, I am sure, will be of interest to 
my colleagues. 

The editorial follows: 

PERMANENCY OF SPACE PROGRAM 


When the Russians put their first space 
Vehicle, Sputnik I, into orbit around the 
earth a decade ago, it was not the feat itself 
that excited Americans so much as the indi- 
Cation that the Russians were ahead of this 
Country in the field of scientific technology. 

They had become accustomed to the idea 
of American pre-eminence in this field and 
to the notion that the Russians were so 
backward that they could never catch up. 

Because Sputnik I was regarded as a chal- 
lenge, the American people demanded and 
enthusiastically approved the pouring of bil- 
lions of dollars annually into a crash pro- 
Bram in an effort to catch up with and get 
&head of the Russians. President John F. 
Kennedy energized the effort by concentrat- 

national energies and resources on a spe- 
cific, relatively short-range goal, the placing 
Of a man on the moon by the end of the 
decade. 

It was never his idea, however, that this 
Should be the end of the program, He saw 
a lunar landing as merely the first step in a 
Continuing program to explore and conquer 
space. 


As the list of American accomplishments 
space grew and the Soviet challenge of 
erican technological leadership became 

less alarming, it was inevitable that popular 
and congressional enthusiasm for the pro- 
Bram should decline. The space program has 
had to compete with other demands upon 
federal financial resources. More and more 
People began to question whether or not the 
Size and speed of the space effort were really 
Justified in the light of other national needs. 

To the extent that national security was 
Rot involved, it was easy to present a plaus- 
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ible case that terrestrial needs should com- 
mand a higher priority, and that therefore 
Space appropriations should be cut. The space 
program is especially vulnerable this year 
since Congress professes to be in an appro- 
priation-cutting move. 

James E. Webb, head of the national space 
agency, may have been exaggerating a little 
when he declared, on the Sputnik anni- 
versary, that the American space program 
is slowly dying because of a lack of funds 
and headed toward an end in the 1970s un- 
less plans are changed. But he did have a 
point. 

Operations are being curtalled and will be 
trimmed even more if funds are reduced as 
proposed. It already is doubtful if the goal 
of putting a man on the moon before 1970 
will be realized. Webb said that the agency 
has laid off 100,000 employees and that the 
layoff rate at present is 4,000 a month. 

It would seem that, with 300,000 employ- 
ees left, the agency is still a long way from 
liquidation. 

But it is time for everybody to start 
thinking in terms of a permanent, continu- 
ing space program that will extend indefi- 
nitely into the future, far beyond the goal 
of simply landing a man on the moon. There 
is the problem of “lead-time.” If there is 
not to be a long hiatus between a lunar 
landing and other significant space accom- 
plishments, it is necessary that preliminary 
steps be taken now or in the very near 
future. These cannot be taken if appropria- 
tions are cut too drastically. 

There is evidence that the Russians are 
thinking beyond the accomplishments of a 
lunar landing. There is a good possibility 
that, within only a few years, the nation 
again will find itself faced with the need 
for another crash program to catch up with 
the Russians and maintain American lead- 
ership. Crash programs, in any field of ac- 
tivity, are always wasteful. 

It Is time to stop thinking of the space 
program as a temporary, one-goal endeavor 
and provide for it accordingly. 


“Horizons in Science and Technology”: 
Address by Senator Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., at Georgetown University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 12, 1967 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the remarks 
made by my colleague from Tennessee 
[Mr. Baker] before the Middle East 
Institute’s annual meeting at George- 
town University, Friday, September 29, 
1967. The subject of the address is 
“Horizons in Science and Technology.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconn, 
as follows: 


HORIZONS IN SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
(By Senator Howagp H, BAKER, Jr., before 

Middle East Institute, at Georgetown 

University, September 29, 1967) 


I appreciate the opportunity to discuss 
with with you today a problem which is of 
vital concern to all of us here, bringing peace 
to the troubled Middle East. 

The situation in the Middle East presents 
a unique opportunity and challenge to peace- 

loving men throughout the world. Rarely in 
history, I suppose, has such great effort been 
given by sö many men and nations to find a 
peaceful solution to a ‘conflict between 
nations as has been expended over the Middle 
East. In the United Nations and in the 
governments of a dozen countries around 
the world there have been efforts to find 
& satisfactory solution to the problems and 
attritions which plague Israel and the Arab 
countries. Unfortunately no solution has yet 
been found. 

Solving our problems by peaceful means 
will suffer a severe setback if we fall in the 
Middle East. Thus, the opportunity and 
challenge to use every means at our disposa. 
to find a workable solution to these problems 
are tremendous. 

I firmly believe that if the people of the 
Middle East can be provided an opportunity 
to share in the prosperity of the more broadly 
developed world, the stresses and strains 
which have produced three costly wars in 
recent years will be greatly reduced. 

Those of us in Congress are not unmind- 

full of this awesome responsibility or of the 
conditions which have created the conflict. 
I have long been convinced that the key to 
the dispute lies in the chronic shortage of 
fresh water and arable land. Water, Work 
and Food are three elements desperately 
needed if we are to erase the territorial and 
refugee problems. 
-~ Recognizing the need for water, work and 
food, Admiral Lewis L. Strauss, a member of 
the Atomic Energy Commission under Pres 
ident Truman and chairman of the AEC 
under President Eisenhower, developed a 
plan to use nuclear energy to produce large 
quantities of fresh water by desalting sea 
water. 

When the plan was first presented, there 
was some question whether it was technical- 
ly feasible. But today, it is clearly within 
the realm of our nuclear technology not only 
to do this but to do it in a fully economic 
and competitive manner. 


General Eisenhower, who cooperated fully 
with Admiral Strauss in the development of 
this plan is actively working to see it pushed 
to fruition. In order to speed the process 
somewhat, I have introduced a resolution 
which would make it the sense of the Sen- 
ate to endorse the proposal and to urge the 
President to make it American policy to see - 
it implemented. 

~ Iam pleased to report that 52 senators of 
both parties and all ideological persuasions 
have joined me as cosponsors of the resolu- 
tion. I am further pleased to note that Vice 
President Humphrey in a recent speech re- 
ferred to the Eisenhower-Strauss plan as an 
attractive alternative. 

The plan, which Admiral Strauss has re- 
cently revised and updated in line with the 
most advanced developments in the nuclear 
field, envisions the construction first, of a 
6600 megawatt thermal desalting reactor 
which would produce 450 million gallons of 
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fresh water per day at a cost of about $200 
million, Two other plants, one of equal size, 
the other somewhat smaller, would also be 
constructed. It is planned that they would 
be self-financing. I will discuss the meth- 
od of financing in a moment. 

This quantity of fresh water, more than 
the combined flow of the major tributaries 
of the Jordan River, would immediately pro- 
vide an abundance of water for Irrigation and 
industry. Of equal importance, however, is 
the fact that the construction of the desalt- 
ing plant and of the water and power dis- 
tribution systems will immediately provide 
jobs for many of the untrained and unskilled 
refugees in the area. After completion of the 
plant, the enormous expansion of available 
arable land will provide a tremendous de- 
mand for agricultural workers. 

Thus, construction of the plants would 
provide enough work for the unskilled and 
unemployed refugees, enough water to ir- 
rigate the land which in turn would provide 
continuing work and food for the people of 
the area. 

This, then, would remove much of the 
source of irritation among the peoples of the 
area in their disputes over the available water 
from the Jordan and its tributaries and the 
arable land. 

Earlier I mentioned that the Eisenhower 
Plan provided an unusual if not a unique 
method of financing. I believe that you are 
all familiar with the fiscal problems facing 
this Congress. As a result the Foreign Aid 
program requested by the Administration has 
been cut in the House and Senate by $647 
million and $837 million, respectively. It does 
not take unusual political insight to recog- 
nize that new foreign aid commitments, no 
matter how attractive nor of what signif- 
icance, will have rough sledding in the Con- 

General Eisenhower and Admiral 
Strauss have proposed that the financing of 
the Middle East project be funded through 
an international corporation modeled after 
our own Comsat..(I have proposed that the 
corporation be named MEND for Middle East 
Nuclear Desalting Corporation, but like most 
other aspects of the proposal, only the results 
are important, not the details.) Admiral 
Strauss, with his vast experience in interna- 
tional finance is convi that the world 
banking community will enthusiastically 
support this project. For the United States to 
make an investment in this project seems far 
more likely than to expect an outright grant 
when we are faced with the continuing costs 
of the Vietnam War and our domestic prob- 
lems. It is interesting, however, to note that 
even the total cost of this project, which is 
estimated to be no more than $1 billion, is 
well under the estimated cost of $2 billion 
which the five-day war in the Middle East 
this past spring is estimated to have cost, or 
the fact that our foreign aid to the countries 
involved has totaled nearly $3 billion over the 
past 20 years. 

Finally, I would like to discuss an aspect 
of the Eisenhower Plan which has not at- 
tracted sufficient attention yet, but which I 
feel probably offers the most hope for achiev- 
ing peace in the Middle East. As we all know, 
we have reached a communications stalemate 
in solving the crisis, The Arabs won't talk to 
the Israelis and the Israelis won't talk to the 
Arabs. Other governments have tried with- 
out apparent success to bring the warring 
parties together. International organiza- 
tions have met with a similar and notable 
lack of success in bridging the gap. We are 
thus faced with a total vacuum in the all 
important effort to resolve a most unhappy 
situation. The establishment of an interna- 
tional corporation such as MEND, which has 
as its very core the objective of solving the 
problems of the Middle East, will provide a 
forum at which both sides may reach a com- 
mon understanding for their own national 
interests, unencumbered by previous biases 
and influences. I do believe that the very 
nature of this corporation can and should 
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be used as a vehicle to accomplish what in- 
dividual national interests cannot today ac- 
complish. Creation of such an entity would 
provide a non-national third party with 
which both the Arabs and Israelis could talk. 
Another thing that excites me about the 
Fisenhower-Strauss proposal is the fact that 
this would be a major breakthrough in the 
use of the constructive power of nuclear 
energy to make peace rather than using its 
destructive power to prosecute war, 


Pay Bill Improves Government Labor- 
Management Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ~ 
Thursday, October 12, 1967 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the New York Times 
will undoubtedly be of interest to my col- 
leagues. I am confident the American 
public agrees that the bill we approved 
yesterday will have a resultant improve- 
ment in Government labor-management 
cooperation. 

The House action yesterday was a wise 
decision in Federal pay legislation. The 
public demands the best possible public 
servants and this salary bill will help 
guarantee the best service. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the New York Times, Oct. 12, 1967] 
JUMBLED FEDERAL Pay BILL 


The Federal pay bill passed by the House 
yesterday is a patent sop to the postal work- 
ers’ lobby; but the favoritism it embodies 
does not erase its probably beneficial long- 
term effect. It will establish a fairer basis 
than exists at present for determining all 
Federal wages, with a resultant improvement 
in Government labor-management coopera- 
tion. 

There is, of course, no excuse other than 
politics for hitching higher pay to an in- 
crease in postal rates. Neither is there justi- 
fication for giving postal workers an immedi- 
ate wage boost of 6 per cent while other 
classes of civil service employes are limited 
to a 4.5 per cent increase. 

This manifest inequity is mitigated, how- 
ever, by the bill's best feature—a provision 
for bringing all Federal workers up to parity 
with comparable workers in private industry 
through two subsequent wage increases in 
July 1968 and April 1969. 

Our hope would be that the White House 
and Congress would establish a permanent 
mechanism for maintaining an even balance 
between governmental and private „wages 
without the necessity for new log-rolling 
contests on Capitol Hill every time Federal 
unions begin agitating for more money. 

The Civil Service Commission or a special 
Presidential agency could be authorized to 
make automatic adjustments ench year on 
the basis of the surveys the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics regularly compiles of comparative 
wage rates. Federal workers, deprived by law 
of the right to strike, are entitled to a legal 

tee that they will not be at a wage 
disadvantage as a result. That consideration 
must affect evaluation of the immediate pay 
increases provided by the House bill. The 
criticism of the pay bill may be that the 4.5 
per cent for classified workers is too low 
rather than that the 6 per cent for postal 
employes is too high. 

Another salutory provision in the House 
bill calls for a tripartite commission desig- 
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nated by the President, Congress and the 
Chief Justice to make recommendations for 
adjustments in executive, legislative and 
judicial salaries. The aim would be to set 
standards that would attract high-level 
talent to policy-making posts in government. 

The Government needs qualified people in 
every phase of its operations. Pay schedules 
that bear comparison with those in private 
industry are essential to fulfillment of that 
requirement. 


Know Your Enemy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, October 12, 1967 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
October 5, 1967, issue of the State news- 
paper in Columbia, S.C., contains a very 
fine editorial entitled “Know Your 
Enemy.” In the editorial, Mr. W. D. 
Workman, Jr., discusses the debate on 
Vietnam and points out that his news- 
paper agrees with the late Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur that in war there is no substi- 
tute for victory. 

He goes on to say that if American boys 
have to leave their homes and fight in 
South Vietnam, it is our duty to put all 
of the country’s resources behind them. 
He deplores the present restrictions on 
the conduct of the war and the no-win 
policy of the present administration. 

This excellent summary is just one 
more piece of evidence of the growing 
concern that the American public has for 
the indecision that surrounds the war 
in Vietnam, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Know Your Enemy 

Debate on Vietnam continues. Shall we 
mine Haiphong harbor? Shall we have an- 
other bombing pause? How many more thou- 
sand marines are needed? What does Ho Chi 
Minh really want? Is it time for uncondi- 
tional peace talks? Will the McNamara bar- 
rier work? 

Day after day after day, the chatter goes 
on—and it’s inconclusive chatter at that. 
One day the hawks make a point; the next 
day the doves score, This could go on until 
next century. 

In any war, said General Douglas 
MacArthur, “there is no other alternative 
than to apply every available means to bring 
it to a swift end. War's very object is victory, 
not prolonged indecision.” 

America’s indecision on the Vietnam ques- 
tion began in earnest under President Ken- 
nedy. No one knows what Kennedy would 
have done had he lived; but the odds are 
pretty fair that he'd have done something. 
Even before the assassination, voices urged 
him either to get out altogether or go in 
to win. 

That was almost five years ago, and the 
Administration still hasn't made up its mind. 
Meanwhile, Americans have been divided as 
never before in wartime. 

From the beginning, The State has made 
no bones about its position. With MacArthur, 
we believe that war's very object ts victory, 
not prolonged indecision, 
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We believe that if American boys have to 
leave their own families, whether mothers or 
wives and children, to fight for the protec- 
tion of South Vietnamese women and chil- 
dren, then the United States government and 
ail its resources ought to stand, behind them. 

On this page today, we have published a 
review of a new book: Communism in Viet- 
nam, by two professors now teaching at the 
University of Southern California, More such 
books need to be in circulation. 

America has no interest in “taking over“ 
North Vietnam. America does have a vital 
interest, though, in seeing to it that South 
Vietnam is not taken over. 

Communists have amply demonstrated 
their unwillingness to rely upon reason and 
the arts of persuasion in politics. They seem 
incapable of understanding anything more 
complicated than the workings of a gun. 

As a consequence, American fighting men 
are now pitched against North Vietnamese 
fighting men and the Viet Cong. 

Communism in Vietnam is a book well 
Worth reading and pondering. It says much 
more than we have space for here about the 
nature of our enemy. And, in our view, it 
Provides both tactical and strategic justifi- 
cations for bringing this war to a swift end, 


The Morality of Our Commitments in 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RAY BLANTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 12, 1967 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the current debate in both Chambers 
of Congress about the Vietnam war, I 
would like to enclose in the RECORD at 
this point a recent speech I made on the 
subject. 

I was invited by my church, the First 
Methodist Church in Adamsville, Tenn., 
to deliver the Layman's Day address on 
Sunday, October 8. For my topic, I chose 
“The Morality of Our Commitments to 
Vietnam.” 

The theme I have tried to emphasize 
in this speech is that when we debate 
our commitments in Vietnam, we some- 
how have lost the perspective of the full 
Picture. Too often we ignore history, and 
more often do we ignore tht long-range 
future. 

The remarks I made at my hometown 
church are as follows: 

THE Moraurry or OUR COMMITMENTS IN 

VIETNAM 

It is an honor for me to speak before 
this congregation on Layman’s Day, I am 
humbled at the opportunity. 

The theme of my message concerns a 
Subject of major importance for all Chris- 
tians. It is—'The Morality of Our Commit- 
ments to Vietnam”. 

Our country was settled by religious 
People. Our Declaration of Independence 
invoked Divine Providence to guide our 
People through the perilous days of the 
Revolution. In fact, down through our en- 
tire history, our Christian heritage has been 
as deeply rooted as the very democratic sys- 
tem of government it spawned. 

This heritage poses a paradox for our gov- 
ernment. Because of this deep Christian 
framework, the actions of our government 
are always scrutinized by citizens on the 
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basis of whether activities are morally right 
or wrong. 

In Russia a recent public opinion poll 
published by TASS indicated only 20 percent 
of the people have any belief in God. In a 
state-run society like they have, it is no 
wonder the people are passive and do not 
inquire into the motives of their govern- 
ment's policies. 

This passiveness of the Communist people 
in regard to their own governments leaves 
their leaders free to pursue aggressive policies 
almost free from dissent from the inside. 
Yet, here in our country, the morality of 
our government's actions are often chal- 
lenged openly—in the streets, in the pulpits, 
and in the free press. 

I have given you a contrast to show you 
that it is difficult for a democratic society 
to run its government. And when it feels 
obligated to pursue policies it feels in the 
nation’s best interests, it must sometimes— 
indeed often times—provoke much dissent 
at home. Dissent is both helpful, and neces- 
sary, in a country which was born out of 
dissent. 

In Vietnam today, this country has more 
than half a million young men fighting a 
war. It has provoked much dissent here at 
home and abroad. Many have charged that 
we are morally wrong, that our actions go 
against the conscience of our heritage. 

The simple fact is that because of morality 
in our decision-making processes, we have 
been less imperialistic than most of the world 
expects us to be. We are in many ways the 
Rome of the 20th century—the mightiest 
nation in our era and in the history of 
civilization, With just one-sixth of the world's 
population, we have more than one-half its 
wealth. 

We could have conquered half the world in 
the past few decades—and probably could to- 
day if we wanted to. Yet our policy-making 
processes are so orientated toward doing the 
moral thing in respect to the rest of the world 
that we have been restrained from an aggres- 
sive path. 

One very influential Senator has written a 
best seller entitled “The Arrogance of Power“. 
He feels the United States is very imperialis- 
tic because of our power. He is wrong. When 
we exploded the first atom bomb 18 years ago, 
we used it to end a war, not to start one, And 
we have not used it since. It is our morality, 
our conscience which prohibits its use. We 
alone had the atomic power to conquer any 
nation we wanted to in the closing days of 
the World War II. We could have annihilated 
all our then existing enemies, and those we 
believed our future enemies, But our morality 
restrained us. 

The real aggressor in Vietnam and the 
World today is not the United States of 
America. The real aggressors are Russia and 
Communist China. The arrogance of power 
is an apt description of Communism—not 
western democracy. 

Without any Christian heritage to guide 
them in their dealings with other peoples, 
these atheist countries have not been reluc- 
tant in plundering, killing and conquering. 
For those of you who might not remember— 
and for those politicians who claim they have 
er brainwashed—let we cite some exam- 
ples: 

1. The Russians have built an iron curtain 
around numerous weak Eastern European 
countries, too feeble to defend themselves 
after the ravages of World War II. Let us in- 
quire into the morality of the conquest of 
Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Hungary, Yugo- 
slavia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia. 

2. In Asia, the Russians imposed their will 
on Mongolia, while the Chinese atheists were 
and are today committing genocide against 
the very religious people of Tibet. 

3. It is not the United States that has in- 
surrectionists and terrorists in Africa, Latin 
America and Southeast Asia. It is not our gov- 
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ernment that has trained and armed terror- 
ists in 23 countries of the world. 

4. It is not the United States that is 
fighting India’s troops in Sikkim this past 
week. 

These are but a few glimpses into what 
atheistic Communism—masquerading as 
peace lovers—are doing in the world today. 
Communist governments look upon their 
people as units to produce for the state—not 
individuals. It is no wonder that dissent in 
communist countries is met swiftly by im- 
prisonment or death. It is no wonder—with- 
out a conscience to guide them—millions of 
people behind the Iron Curtain died in the 
Stalin purges, and presently the Chinese 
Cultural Revolution? 

Aggression is nothing new to the Com- 
munist. Our reaction is not new to them 
either. We met their challenge in Korea, We 
repulsed their aggression with force. Today, 
the same totalitarian philosophy which has 
made slaves of their own people is trying 
to do the same thing to the poor and back- 
ward people of tiny South Vietnam. 

The strategy is typical. While outwardly 
they seek to appear as wanting peace with 
the rest of the world, they secretly ignite the 
fires of war. If the co-existence they talk of 
is the same co-existence they have shown in 
their actions in the Dominican Republic, in 
Cuba and the Vietnams of the world today— 
then it is a fraud. When we respond with our 
power, they immediately shed crocodile tears 
in the forums of the world to cast the role 
of aggressor on us. 

They have succeeded, unfortunately, in 
convincing much of the world—and even 
some of our own brightest minds—that we 
are at fault in Vietnam. 

The Communists are no fools. They are 
masters of deceit and treachery. There is 
nothing they would not do to see our pres- 
tige and power defeated. Lest we not forget 
that Stalin even allied himself with Hitler 
in 1939 when he thought it would help Rus- 
sia. Then he begged us to help him after 
Hitler turned against him. 

They know our power. But, they also know 
our policy-making processes. They know that 
the morality in the decisions we make would 
not permit us to attack them first. They know 
too that they could not risk a direct nuclear 
confrontation with us. And since they know 
that Communism is a dogma that cannot 
flourish until the last vestiges of free enter- 
prise is gone, they seek to weaken us, to 
destroy us, by bogging us down in limited 
wars which drain our economy and our man- 


power, 

The Communist-Inspired “wars of libera- 
tion“ are the strategic weapon against the 
United States in a day when nuclear war- 
fare would otherwise mean defeat. Here in 
these far-off brush wars rests their only hope 
in beating America. The land that is the 
stage of these wars is destroyed. This means 
nothing to the Communists. It is the chance 
to weaken us that is their goal and only con- 
cern. 

In Vietnam, we are fighting Russia and 
China by proxy, just as we did in Korea 
15 years ago. : 

The bullets that kill our young men are not 
made in Vietnam. North Vietnam is so dis- 
organized and ravaged by our bombings that 
munitions cannot be produced in the quan- 
tity their troops need. The bullets and bombs 
which have snuffed out the lives of almost 
15 thousand Americans—the bullets that 
have killed thousands of Vietnamese soldiers, 
and thousands of helpless women and chil- 
dren in the villages—they were made in Rus- 
sia and China, and their puppets. 

The same lies we hear out of Russia today 

e the same lies that we have heard for 

e past 50 years—and under their smoke- 
screen have passed half the world’s popula- 
tion. 

It angers me for people to say that it is 
immoral for America to stand with the Viet- 
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namese in defense of their country. It angers 
me because Vietnam is in reality a frontier 
for the entire world against a bigger, more 
powerful enemy than the ragged Viet Cong 
peasants could ever be, 

The morality of our commitments in Viet- 
nam goes beyond the fact that we are duty- 
bound to honor our treaty with the South 
Vietnamese. It goes beyond a commitment 
to defend a mere piece of Asian real estate. 
The morality is that we have to stand up 
to Godless Communism in Asia, or else we 
will have to fight them on our own shores 
someday. 

As Christians, we all have a stake in Viet- 
nam. Wé also have a duty to the young Amer- 
icans we have sent into battle there. But we 
also have a duty to those men who gave their 
lives in Korea, in the two World Wars, and 
in the battles for self-preservation we fought 
in the last century. For if we fail now, 
haven't we in effect turned the victories of 
past wars into defeats? Have those who have 
died before us merely bought some extra 
time for our country? 

The spilling of blood, the snuffing out of 
an individual's earthly existence—these are 
alien to our faith. But when the very faith 
is being put on the firing—when it faces an 
enemy who would prohibit our faith in 
God—then we must resort to the powers we 
have to stend before that tyranny. 

I am not pleased with all aspects of the 
Vietnam war. 

I am not happy to see Americans maimed 
and crippled and sent home in boxes to 
weeping parents. I am not happy to see our 
resources, our great wealth, being diverted 
from use in our own communities because of 
its need 13,000 miles away. - 

But we are doing the only moral thing we 
can do. We cannot abandon helpless people 
to the savagery of these aggressors. We Cannot 
tire of our commitments and cause the col- 
lapse of all Southeast Asia. We cannot lay 
down our arms and run in the face of an 
enemy, We no longer live in an isolated 
world. 

The real brainwashing today is the brain- 
washing of good-intentioned people into 
thinking we are not morally right. History 
depends on our steadfastness. It would in- 
deed be our failure to our Christian heritage 
if we told the world today that the strongest 
defender of Christianity no longer believes 
in the right of peoples everywhere to self- 
determination and freedom. 

The defense of freedom is a heavy burden 
for this generation to shoulder. But if we 
appease when we should stand firm, we only 
shift that burden to our children. This would 
be immoral. 


State University College at Cortland, N.Y., 
Commemorates Centennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 12, 1967 


Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, the State 
University College at Cortland, N.Y., is 
commemorating its centennial anniver- 
sary this year. This fine institution of 
higher education over the past 100 years 
has progressed from normal school to 
teacher college, college of education, and 
is now a college of arts and sciences. Its 
growth and progress have been a justifi- 
able source of pride to the people of Cort- 
land and the State of New York and we 
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look to a future of further growth and 
service to the community, to the State, 
and to the Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle published in the September 18 issue 
of the Cortland Standard, entitled “Mod- 
ern Cortland College Is Product of 100 
Years of Development,” be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. The article details 
the 100-year history of the college. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MODEREN. CORTLAND COLLEGE Is PRODUCT or 
100 YEARS OF DEVELOPMENT 
(By Kathy Willis) 

This year the State University College at 
Cortland is celebrating its 100th birthday. 
On September 17, 1867, the cornerstone of 
the old Normal school was laid. This school 
was the predecessor of the college on the hill. 

How did it all begin? 

The first step in the movement to secure a 
normal school for Cortland was taken on Au- 
gust 11, 1866, at a meeting of the trustees of 
Cortlandville Academy when a committee 
was appointed to meet with the state au- 
thorities in Albany. Committee members in- 
cluded Hiram Crandall, William P. Randall, 
James S. Squires and Hon. Horatio Ballard. 

In 1866, the Cortland Normal School was 
established here under the provisions of an 
act of the State Legislature. This was due 
partly to the willingness of the village trus- 
tees to bond the village to raise $75,000 in 
order to fulfill its contract with the state. 

STRONG COMPETITION 

Cortland secured the school, in spite of 
strong opposition from Binghamton, Homer 
and McGraw. The Cortlandville Academy, its 
apparatus and library became part of the new 
school. 

The Normal school originated in the acad- 
emy, the first school to offer any type of 
teacher This type was usually sup- 
ported by churches; it became the forerun- 
ner of the modern high school. According to 
Dr. Lynn E. Brown, former Dean of Cortland 
Normal, the Normal school was only a glori- 
fied high school at first. 

When the Cortland school was first estab- 
lished, a high school diploma was not re- 
quired. If an applicant had two years of high 
school, he could take a four-year course at 
the Normal school. Not until 1905 was a high 
school diploma necessary for admission to 
the school. In that year the courses of in- 
struction became strictly professional, two- 
year courses and the academic department 
became a high school department limited to 
100 students. 

Cortland Normal school opened March 3, 
1869. 

The purpose of the normal schools was 
mainly to prepare teachers for the elementary 
schools. However, through the years; this has 
gradually changed. On February 25, 1921, the 
Board of Regents extended the course of 
training from two to three years for these 
teachers. The following year courses were 
authorized for training teachers for physi- 
cal education, nutrition, and open-air 
schools. 

COURSES ADDED 


A Kindergarten Department was estab- 
lished in 1897, making it possible to train 
teachers in this field. In 1907 a course in 
manual training was offered and three years 
later, in 1910, the normal schools offered 
courses in agriculture. 

In 1916 a State Physical Education Law 
was passed. This meant that schools were in 
need of teachers of physical education. It was 
Dr. Harry DeWitt DeGroat who made Cort- 
land a leader in training such teachers, For 
several years he conducted an experiment at 
the school in which students with intensive 
training in physical education taught and 
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supervised this subject for two months in 
rural schools in the area. 

Today the school still trains teachers in 
practically all areas, Now, however, a liberal 
arts program is in effect. To accommodate 
new curriculums, the school has greatly in- 
creased its facilities. 

In 1923 a new building for the school was 
built on Court House hill, due to the burn- 
ing down of the old building in 1919. In the 
interim years, classes were held in county 
and municipal buildings. One year after the 
new building was opened the high school de- 
partment was dropped and one in teacher 
training for physical education was added. 

Practice teaching at first took place in the 
Normal’s own training school, but the 
amount of student teachers soon became too 
much for the school to handle. In small 
groups, student teachers were sent to other 
cities, especially Binghamton. 

PRACTICE TEACHING 

Eventually a new program was sponsored 
by the state in which the students did their 
practice in rural schools within a radius of 
30 miles of Cortland, 

In October of 1928, Cornell sent teachers 
and students to observe the teaching and 
work of the Normal supervisors in the train- 
ing departments. An issue of the Cortland 
Standard had the following to say: 

“Apparently authorities at Cornell hold 
Cortland Normal school in high respect in 
sending these students to this city. It very 
rarely occurs that a university sends students 
to a Normal school for observation. 

To continue its upward trend, Cortland 
Normal school sought the privilege of grant- 
ing degrees. The school had already expanded 
all of its programs to four-year sources. Fi- 
nally a bill was introduced into the legisla- 
ture to this effect. However, the change did 
not come about overnight, as the Cortland 
Standard records indicate. 

On May 16, 1939, the following article ap- 
peared in the paper: “Dr. DeGroat . . . re- 
ceived a telegram this morning stating that 
the Normal School bill, unamended, passed 
the Senate last night. The bill calls for the 
change of Normal Schools in the state to 
State Colleges. This bill is no. 111 in the 
Senate and, as Bill 144 in the Assembly, has 
still to be passed by the Assembly.” 


GRANTING DEGREES 


In October of the same year, the Board 
of Regents authorized the conferring of the 
degree of bachelor of science in education 
upon graduates of special curriculums in 
the Normal schools in and after June of 1940. 
For Cortland, this meant the granting of 
degrees in physical education. But the Nor- 
mal school wanted more than this. 

On April 19, 1941, the following item was 
put in the paper: “The State Board of Re- 
gents, meeting in New York yesterday after- 
noon, approved Senator Benjamin F. Fein- 
berg's bill which would permit Cortland Nor- 
mal School and other normal institutions in 
the state to confer degrees upon students 
who complete the four-year general course.” 

Then a setback occurred when Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman vetoed the bill after 
promising to approve it if it was okayed by 
the Board of Regents. The governor gave no 
reason for the change, except to say that 
there were others that were more urgent. 

Despite these setbacks and delays, Cort- 
land awarded the first degree in January of 
1942; the school was now officially a state 
college. In 1947 the college was authorized 
to begin giving graduate instruction and to 
award the master’s degree. 

The year 1948 saw the college become a part 
of the new State University of New York 
established by the state legislature. The 
school has not stopped growing since its 
birth in 1867, as can be seen physically by 
the new buildings springing up all over the 
campus. The school is truly a product of its 
past, all 100 years of it. 
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Mr. JAVITS. I ask unanimous consent 
that another article from the same edi- 
tion of the Courtland Standard also be 
printed in the Record. The article is en- 
titled “96 Percent of Full-Time Students 
Receive Some Form of Financial Aid at 
College.” It is a most significant article 
because it indicates the need at a typical 
American school for aid to the college 
student to meet the ever-increasing costs 
of higher education which is so important 
to the student’s personal future and the 
future of our Nation. The fact that only 
4 percent of the full-time undergraduate 
students of the college at Cortland are 
able to enroll without outside financial 
aid, almost all of which is from Federal 
and State sources, is most significant and 
bespeaks the need for funding and 
strengthening of student aid programs. 

Best wishes to Cortland for another 100 
successful years. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: e 
NINETY-SIX PERCENT oF FULL-TIME STUDENTS 

RECEIVE SOME FORM OF FINANCIAL AID AT 

COLLEGE 

Ninety-six percent of the College at Cort- 
land's full-time undergraduate students last 
Semester received some form of aid to help 
finance their college education from New 
York State Regents Scholarships, State Uni- 
2 Scholarships or the Scholar Incentive 

Ian. 

In addition, more than one-fourth of the 
College's undergraduate students received 
some form of federal help in paying for their 
education. 

The federal payments—in outright grants, 
loans and work opportunities—averaged $554 
for each of 897 participating students. The 
average of New York State payments to 3,014 
undergraduates for the last semester was 
$119.23. 

There are also private scholarships and 
last year's totaled $30,000, with 130 students 
receiving an average of $230 each. In addi- 
tion, some students receive loans through 
banks in their home communities under the 
New York State Higher Education Assistance 
Corporation's program, or earn part of their 
expenses through part-time jobs both on the 
Cortland campus and in the Cortland com- 
munity. 

The question of expediting applications for 
financial ald and of adminis the alloca- 
~ tion of the numerous types of help available 
are the tasks of the College's Office of Finan- 
cial Aids. ; 

For the fiscal year which ended last June 
30, the Office of Financial Aids administered 
the use of $496,685 in federal aid programs. 

There are three federal financial aid pro- 
grams in which Cortland participates: Na- 
tional Defense Student Loan Program; Edu- 
cational Opportunity Grants Program; and 
College Work-Study Program. 

Basic to qualifying for most of the forms of 
aid is the filing by parents of a confidential 
statement on finances, This statement, which 
the student obtains from his high school 
guidance counselor, is sent to the College 
Scholarship Service at Princeton, N.J., where 
it Is analyzed and the student's need for aid 
is determined. 

The College's Office of Financial Aids then 
tries to tailor the ald programs available to 
the Individual student’s needs. 

Educational Opportunity Grants provide 
up to $800 a year for as long as the student is 
in extreme need of ald to continue his or her 
education. The grants require that matching 
funds be provided for the student through 
Other federal, state or private programs, in- 
cluding work opportunities. After the first 
year the student is eligible to receive a $200 
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bonus if he is in the upper half of his class. 
Last year 179 students received EOG grants 
for a total of $59,918. 

The largest federal sum available is in the 
National Defense Student Loan Program 
which, for Cortland, totaled $347,440 last 
year, with 672 students participating. A C 
average is required to qualify for the loans 
which are given on the basis of need, and for 
which there is much competition. 

The maximum available is $1,000 a year 
which must be repaid after graduation. Re- 
payments, over a 10-year period, begin one 
year after graduation and the interest rate is 
three percent. 

However, if the reciplent of such a loan en- 
ters the field of teaching or guidance coun- 
seling, he may receive a waiver of 10 percent 
of the loan each year for up to five years. 
Thus, if he teaches for five years, he repays 
only half the amount he borrowed, 

If the student is involved in teaching dis- 
advantaged pupils he is entitled to a 15 per- 
cent yearly waiver for up to five years. 

The College Work-Study Program provides 
funds to pay students who work at jobs that 
are related as closely as possible to their edu- 
cational programs. For example, a science 
student would be offered employment in a 
College laboratory where possible. Last year 
322 students participated in the program for 
which available funds totaled $89,327. 

To qualify for the federal College Work- 
Study grants the College must maintain a 
specified level of student employment oppor- 
tunities to be paid from College funds, as 
well as to provide jobs paid for from Work- 
Study funds. 

New York State programs are varied and 
include Student Incentive Plan grants, State 
University Scholarships and Regents Scholar- 
ships which are awarded on the basis of 
examinations and the financial need of the 
students. The basic State University tuition 
for residents of New York State is $400 and 
adjustments are made through the Scholar 
Incentive Plan and Regents scholarships, 
based on the taxable income of the family. 
In no case may the Scholar Incentive and 
Regents payments combined exceed the cost 
of tuition. 

If the net taxable income of the family per 
child in college ranges from $0 to $1,800, the 
Scholar Incentive grant and scholarship will 
total $400; if the family’s income per child 
in college is from $1,801 to $7,499, the grant 
and scholarship will total $200, with the 
student paying $200 toward tuition; if the 
family’s income per child in college exceeds 
$7,500, the grant and scholarship will total 
$100 with the student paying $300 toward 
tuition. Tuition for out-of-state residents is 
$600 a year. 

The New York Higher Education Assistance 
Corporation provides student loans for New 
York State residents through banks in their 
home communities. Full and part-time stu- 
dents must furnish proof of financial need 
and of scholastic ability. 

Full-time students may borrow up to $750 
in the freshman year, $1,000 in the sophomore 
year, $1,250 in the junior year and $1,500 in 
the senior year. They also may borrow up to 
$1,500 a year for graduate work so long as 
the total amount borrowed does not exceed 
$7,500. No interest is charged while the stu- 
dent is in college. He pays three percent 
interest after graduation and begins repaying 
the capital within 60 days after termination 
of study. Recipients have up to six years in 
which to repay the loans. 

There are private and community schol- 
arships, such as the Cortland College Alumni 
Association and Donovan C. Moffett Scholar- 
ships, awards provided by Parent-Teacher 
Associations, and awards and scholarships 
provided by organizations within the stu- 
dent's home community. 

Veterans and children of veterans who 
died in service are entitled to allowances of 
varying amounts. At Cortland the Dean of 
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Men's Office lists approximately 150 students 
who are studying under the Veterans Read- 
justment Benefits Act of 1966 (the Cold War 
GI Bill) and the War Orphans Educational 
Assistance Act of 1956. Arrangements for 
benefits under these pr ms are made 
through the student's local Veterans Admin- 
istration representative. 


Postal Revenue and Federal Salary Act of 
1967 


SPEECH 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R.7977) to adjust 
certain postage rates, and for other purposes. 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, 
I want to take this opportunity to express 
my concern and my views on the pro- 
posed Postal Revenue and Federal Salary 
Act of 1967, which we are now consider- 
ing. 

We all recognize that the employees 
affected by this legislation are deserving 
of a pay raise. The need for this raise 
again reflects the serious problems we 
face associated with the deficit. While we 
all realize that the cost of living is rising 
faster than we can increase benefits, I 
want to go on record now by saying that 
my voting pattern in the future will be 
geared toward doing what is best over 
the long haul. 

My primary reservation with the Pos- 
tal Revenue and Federal Salary Act of 
1967 lies with the provision in title IT of 
the bill dealing with the President’s 
Quadrennial Commission on Executive, 
Legislative, and Judicial Salaries. 

This provision, which would give the 
President unrequested sweeping powers 
over the pay and expenses of Federal 
officials—including his own appointees— 
in my judgment, jeopardizes passage of 
the bill. More important, however, is the 
violation of the time-honored doctrine of 
the “separation of powers.” 

What is to be accomplished by cre- 
ating yet another Presidential commis- 
sion to do precisely what the Chief Ex- 
ecutive is already empowered to do? 
Namely, the President's authority and 
responsibility to recommend legislation 
which he believes will improve the oper- 
ation of the Federal Government. As a 
result, quite frankly, I see no need or 
justification to burden the passage of 
this needed pay raise with such a doubt- 
ful provision. 

While I have the floor, Mr. Chairman, 
permit me to say a word about compara- 
bility. I have long supported a pay 
equalization factor to permit Govern- 
ment to compete with industry for high- 
ly skilled and professional employees. 

The administration has been promis- 
ing comparability for a long time. In 
1964, the President said that only a false 
economy offered salaries that attracted 
the mediocre but repelled the talented. 
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Now, I agree completely with the Pres- 
ident in this regard and I submit that 
it is time we, in the Congress, translate 
that philosophy into meaningful legis- 
lation. 

Comparability is democracy in action 
because it embodies the principle of 
“equal pay for substantially equal work.” 
While industry has benefited greately 
from “incomparability,” the need in 
Government has now become acute. Our 
goal, in considering this bill today, should 
be a fair, reasonable, and comparable 
salary for all who serve the American 
public. 

Despite the many positions which I 
have outlined here, Mr. Chairman, there 
remains the underlying and overriding 
problem we face in attempting to deal 
with a deficit approaching $30 billion. 
It is, indeed, regrettable that the admin- 
istration has gotten this country and the 
Congress into such an impossible fiscal 
situation. Their inaccurate estimates and 
mistaken belief that we can afford both 
“guns and butter,” has placed us in the 
position of being unable to meet pressing 
obligations that are rightfully the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government— 
obligations like giving these Federal em- 
ployees their long overdue pay increase. 
This administration has promised too 
much to too many people. 

This Congress has a solemn obliga- 
tion to the people of this country to 
check inflation before it is too late, and 
I feel strongly that we must do every- 
thing necessary to fulfill that obligation. 

My voting pattern today will be to 
help whoever offers the motion to re- 
commit, to see that the postal workers 
and the other Government employees 
get their raise. The section pertaining to 
establishing a Presidential commission 
should be deleted, and by so doing put 
the administration on notice that they 
are going to have to pull back on the 
new, nonessential programs that we sim- 
ply cannot afford while our men are 
making the supreme sacrifice in Vietnam. 

If this approach is followed, it will 
be a great day for the postal and Gov- 
ernment workers affected. If it does not 
prevail, all of America loses. 

Keep one thing in mind, these Gov- 
ernment workers are taxpayers too, and 
with their fixed incomes, they are just 
as anxious as we are to see that inflation 
is checked because it will serve no one’s 
purpose to give them a raise today and 
have it eaten up by rampant inflation 
tomorrow. 


Donnelly First Layman on Loyola Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 12, 1967 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
considerable pleasure I am inserting in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the article 
appearing in yesterday's Baltimore Eve- 
ning Sun regarding a distinguished citi- 
zen of our city, Mr. Edward J. Donnelly. 
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In view of some of the previous state- 
ments that have been made. I believe the 
remarks that follow merit the attention 
of my colleagues: 

DONNELLY First LAYMAN ON LOYOLA BOARD 

Loyola College had elected Edward John 
Donnelly as the first layman in the 115-year 
history of the college to serve as a member 
of its board of trustees. 

Mr. Donnelly has been serving as chairman 
of the president's board of Loyola College 
together with a group of Baltimore profes- 
sional and business laymen. He was awarded 
the honorary degree of doctor of science at 
the college’s June commencement, 

A native of Baltimore, Mr. Donnelly grad- 
uated from Loyola High School and the 
Johns Hopkins University. In World War II 
he served as a lieutenant with the Navy in 
the civil engineering corps. 

PARTNER OF FIRM 


After working with the Greiner Corpora- 
tion from his college days, he has risen to 
become a partner of that firm. He has been 
involved in work on the Chesapeake Bay 
Bridge, the Harbor Tunnel, Friendship Air- 
port, and the Kennedy expressway. He has 
been asked to act as a consultant in en- 
gineering projects in more than 25 states. 

Pope Paul VI named him a knight of the 
Holy Sepulcher in 1966. He has served pro- 
fessional societies of engineers, youth orga- 
nizations, charities and educational institu- 
tions. 

He is a board member of the Bon Secours 
and Maryland General hospitals. Mr. Don- 
nelly lives in Homeland with his wife and 
daughters. 


` Article by Mrs. Anna Chennault 
on Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 12, 1967 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, it is 
a pleasure for me to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Senate an article by Mrs. 
Anna Chennault that appeared in the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat in the September 
27, 1967, issue.. Mrs. Chennault, the 
widow of Maj. Gen. Claire Lee Chen- 
nault, who founded the Flying Tigers in 
China during World War II, pointed out 
the great difference between the patriot- 
ism of an American soldier who fights in 
Vietnam and the apathy of so many of 
the general public on this vital issue. 

In this article Mrs. Chennault cites the 
example of meeting a young veteran re- 
turning home and how hard she thought 
that it must be for him to fight for free- 
dom and justice when so many of his 
own people are indifferent to this war. 
She ended the article by saying that she 
shook his hand and said: 

America welcomes you home. We are proud 
and grateful to you. 


This excellent article contains a lesson 
and moral for all of those who are more 
concerned with their own private inter- 
ests than they are with the country and 
its fighting men. 

Mr. President, I recommend this ar- 
ticle to my colleagues and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be published in the 
Appendix of the Record at the conclu- 
sion of these remarks. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

He Was “Just a SOLDIER COMING Home" 


(Nore.—The author is the widow of Maj. 
General Claire Lee Chennault, founder of the 
Flying Tigers in China during World War 
Two.) 


(By Anna Chennault) 


New Tonk. —As soon as I got on the plane 
I noticed him. There was something about 
him that told me he had just left Vietnam. 
I couldn't tell why. It wasn't the uniform; it 
was the look on his face, a mixture of relief, 
joy, doubt and anxiety. I have seen it so 
many times before among our young men 
returning from Vietnam. 

I can always spot them, Maybe because I, 
too, have been to Vietnam so many times 
that the expressions on their faces some- 
how give them away. 

He didn’t try to hide it. He was glad to be 
coming back to the United States, alive and 
safe. But there was uncertainty in him, too. 
Was he really safe? He had read about the 
riots, the demonstrations, the card burners, 
and even of his countrymen delivering medi- 
cine to the North Vietnamese enemy. 

And while he was fighting in the jungle, 
while he was looking out for Viet Cong am- 
bushes, while he was traveling on the mine- 
filled roads, he wondered about this free land 
called America. America has room for the 
Beatles, the hippies, the flower children. But 
does it have much room for a fighting man 
who believes in freedom and justice and will 
fight and die for them? 

Maybe it is difficult for some Americans, 
separated from the war by vast stretches of 
ocean, to understand what life is like in the 
battlefield and in the foxholes. The days are 
long and the nights even longer. Mud and 
mosquitoes, blood and heat, but not much 
glory. 

The United Nations has rules and regula- 
tions for wars and plenty of notions as to 
how to settle them. But how many of the 
people who advocate peace have a clear un- 
derstanding of the suffering and the 
aloneness? 


Manuel Norat, a Great Hair Stylist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOWARD W. POLLOCK 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 12, 1967 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, last week 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, the Journeymen 
Barbers, Hairdressers, Cosmotologists, 
and Proprietors International Union of 
America, AFL-CIO held the 1967 all- 
American barber spectacular and first 
annual U.S.A. championships in men's 
hairstyling. I was very pleased to learn 
that an Alaska man, Manuel Norat of 
Anchorage, won fourth place in the open 
free style international competition. In 
this competition Mr. Norat competed 
with barbers from around the world. He 
is the first from Alaska to achieve such 
an honor. The 49th State is fortunate to 
have such fine representation. We are 
indeed proud of his achievement, The 
winner of the championship was Mr. 
Daniel Ruidant of Belgium. 

Mr. Norat will ge making a further 
contribution to Alaska and to men’s hair- 
styling. He has been designated as a su- 
perior hairstylist qualified to conduct ad- 
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vanced training classes for barbers. This 
November he will begin the first classes 
of this kind in Alaska. Conducted by the 
Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers, Cos- 
motologists, and Proprietors Interna- 
tional Union of America, AFL-CIO, this 
training will upgrade the skills of the 
profession in Alaska. 

Not only is Manuel Norat a great hair 
stylist; he is a distinguished Alaskan and 
American, and a very fine gentleman. 

I congratulate Manuel Norat on these 
accomplishments. They are a fine con- 
tribution to his State. 


Nebraska’s Achievements in Education, 
Competition, and Patriotism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT V. DENNEY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 12, 1967 


Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Speaker, the First 
Conressional District of Nebraska has 
had occasion to feel great pride in the 
accomplishments of three of its citizens 
who have been brought to national at- 
tention during recent months. Two of its 
young people have been a particular 
source of pride. 

Jennifer Reinke, age 14, of Deshler, 
Nebr., won the 40th Annual National 
Spelling Bee in June of this year. Before 
competing in the national contest here 
in Washington, Jennifer met and de- 
feated competitors on the county, 
district, and State levels. 

We are equally proud of Kenneth 
Cline, age 13, of Lincoln, Nebr. On 
August 19 of this year Ken won the 
National Soap Box Derby contest. In 
addition to winning the race itself, Ken 
also won the best design trophy. He says 
that he spent over 1,400 hours building 
his car. It has a 15-coat handrubbed 
lacquer finish, rabbit fur upholstery, ad- 
justable suspension system and a dual- 
cable adjustable angle brake. Ken is 
going to be a designer and racer of sports 
Cars someday. 

Young people such as Jennifer and 
Ken are the key to the future progress 
of our Nation. 

The first district can also point with 
great pride to William E. Galbraith of 
Beemer, Nebr., who was recently elected 
American Legion Commander. Com- 
mander Galbraith's filling of this post 
follows a career of service within the 
Legion organization itself and in his own 
community. In 1965 he received the 
School Bell Award from the Nebraska 
State Education Association for out- 
Standing contributions as a layman to 
the cause of education, and the School- 
masters Award for similar service. 

He has been both schoolteacher and 
farmer and is now managing his own 
livestock feeder business in addition to 
Participating in the direction of the First 
Fidelity Insurance Co., of Nebraska, and 
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the Community Development Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that Nebraska’s 
pride in these three citizens is well 
founded. The standards of excellence in 
achievement they have established, both 
teenagers and adult, reflect a willingness 
to serve and to work. Standards such as 
these have produced American individ- 
uality and excellence in the past: This 
country needs more of this kind of 
performance. 


Carl T. Jones 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 12, 1967 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
Huntsville, Ala., lost one of its most in- 
dustrious citizens in the death of Carl T. 
Jones. 

He provided confidence, ability, leader- 
ship and determination for almost every 
worthwhile endeavor to improve the civic 
and business life of the rapidly growing 
Huntsville area. 

I was pleased to work with him on nu- 
merous occasions because he so eagerly 
shouldered responsibility and pushed 
ahead to his goals. His death will leave a 
great void in the Huntsville area. 

An editorial in the Huntsville (Ala.) 
Times points out that his distinguished 
record of services will stand as his great 
memorial. I want to include the editorial 
at this point in my remarks: 

[From the Huntsville (Ala.) Times, Oct. 8, 
1967] 
Cart T. Jones 


Carl T. Jones, as another prominent resi- 
dent once described him, was “the one person 
in Huntsville who has had a hand in every 
major decision affecting the entire commu- 
nity in the last 20 years.” 

Now, as the shocking news of his unex- 
pected death spreads through this commu- 
nity, that recollected quote serves perhaps 
best to describe this honored native son. 

Carl Jones possessed complete confidence 
in Huntsville, in this region and in his state. 
That confidence, that pride, that love was in 
part his inheritance. He was a great-grandson 
of one of Madison County's early white set- 
tlers, and his family long has been an influ- 
ential and landed group. But much more of 
that confidence was born of a brilliant and 
enthusiastic man’s personal experience in 
promotion of his region, 

The list of the organizations and civic 
enterprises he has served cannot be listed 
here, And the remarkable and memorable 
thing is that, in virtually every one of these, 
he sensed the potential and pressed inde- 
fatigably to see its recognition. In that spirit, 
he had served signally as an organizer, board 
member and president of the Huntsville In- 
dustrial Expansion Committee and as a direc- 
tor of the region’s Chamber of Commerce. 
He was, fittingly enough, named in 1965 as 
the region's “Man of the Year.” 

But the distinguished record of his services 
will stand as Carl Jones’ great memorial. 
The region’s loss of him is heavy and un- 
timely, but its gains at his hands have been 
almost immeasurable. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


‘ OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 12, 1967 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, the observe 


ance of Columbus Day has come to mean 
more than the honoring of this vision- 
ary’s lofty achievement in discovering 
America. It has become an occasion to 
mark the courage and fortitude of sub- 
sequent immigrations. 

Minority groups representing millions 
of immigrants have come to identify with 
him, for his undaunted spirit was the 
same as that of their forebears who came 
to this country in search of new vistas. 
Whether their ancestors came to this 
country willingly or of necessity, the 
virtues that enabled Columbus to suc- 
ceed still hold promise of rewards. 

Our able colleague, the gentleman 
from New Jersey, the Honorable PETER 
W. Roprno, has long been a champion 
of those who came to our shores as 
strangers and contributed immeasurably 
to our country’s greatness; of those who 
through their toil and loyalty and devo- 
tion to America and their families have 
demonstrated as no “demonstration 
project” could, the wealth of opportunity 
this Nation offers; of those who trans- 
ferred to their children their sense of 
responsibility and their ideals of good 
citizenship. 

At a Columbus Day celebration in 
Detroit, Mich., on October 8, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey eloquently ex- 
pressed his deep devotion and under- 
standing of these loyal Americans. 

On this Columbus Day, I submit Mr. 
Roprno’s remarks for the RECORD: 


COLUMBUS Day CELEBRATION 


(Remarks of the Honorable Peter W. RODINO, 
Jr., Detroit, Mich., October 8, 1967) 

I am delighted to be here with you in the 
Motor City to join in the annual celebration 
of one of the great, unexcelled moments in 
all recorded history—the opening of an en- 
tire new world to civilization. 

From earliest boyhood, this has been a 
favorite holiday of mine, and with the pass- 
ing years I have lost none of my youthful 
enthusiasm for it. I hope I never grow too 
old, too hardened, too blasé to enjoy and 
Telish this festive event when we render 
fitting tribute to the one-time weaver from 
Genoa, whose vision, skill and courage made 
possible that great moment of discovery. 

The celebration of Columbus Day tradi- 
tionally serves a twofold purpose, It is an 
occasion for festive social gatherings, and a 
time for solemn contemplation. Fun and 
frolic have their place. So, of course, does 
serious thought. 

And, tonight’s happy occasion is one of 
the few bright spots in an otherwise gray 
and somber year. 

It has been a long, distressing season of 
depressing events, what with the rash of 
rioting in our cities, the outbreak of war and 
tenuous truce in the middle east, and the 
unsilent guns and elusive peace in Viet Nam. 

Clearly, the situation could be better. 

And yet, for all the noisy, raucous demon- 
strations and counter-demonstrations; for 
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all the violent hate-America rallies; for all 
the carping and criticism, I have yet to dis- 
cover a better nation in all the world. 

Despite its flaws and failings, the United 
States remains the most democratic, the 
most prosperous, the most forward-looking, 
the most humane nation on the face of the 
earth. 

Imperfect though it may be, ours is a more 
perfect union than any who would belittle 
us have been able to create, 

I do not say these things to wave a flag, 
although I am still old fashioned enough to 
belleve that patriotism is not old hat, 

I say these things, these complimentary 
things about America, because we somehow 
lose sight of them in the heat and fury of 
momentary discontent. 

Not for a single instant do I doubt that the 
United States will endure, for this nation of 
ours is unique. 

And, a great part of its unique quality is 
inextricably bound up with the boldness 
and daring of Christopher Columbus, 

I often wonder what it must have been 
like, setting out to penetrate the mystery of 
the dark Atlantic in those three tiny ships, 
so pitifully frall and ill suited to the awe- 
some challenge that lay ahead. 

What faith and courage it must have taken 
to dare unlock the secrets of that vast, un- 
charted ocean—at the mercy of navigation 
instruments so crude and winds 50 
capricious. 

Few believed that Columbus could suc- 
ceed. The wise branded him a fool, and fools 
thought him crazy. 

To the doubters and detractors, the un- 
daunted Columbus had a simple one-word 
answer: 

“Adelante.” 

In Spanish, it means: ahead! Forward! On- 
ward! 

To himself, in his native Italian, Christo- 
foro Colombo must have thought: 

“Vanti, Sempre Avanti!” Onward—ever on- 
ward! 

Adelante. Avanti. Onward! No matter what 
the language, that one word captures the 
spirit an echoes the everlasting significance 
of the legacy of this great man. 

The indestructible faith, the penetrating 
vision, the unalterable determination of 
Christopher Columbus had conquered myth 
and mystery. The terrifying riddle of the At- 
lantic had been solved, The veil had been 
lifted. The wise who had doubted and the 
fools who had scoffed had been proved 
wrong. 

With raw courage and iron will, Colum- 
bus had pressed onward, ever onward, 


to carry the Old World to the New 


World, here to begin a stirring new chap- 
ter in the story of mankind ... for the 
towering achievement of Columbus did not 
end with discovery and exploration. 

On his subsequent voyages (there were 
four in all), Columbus made the first at- 
tempt to colonize the lands he had dis- 
covered. In so doing, he became the father 
of immigration and the founder of the great 
melting pot that was to become America. 

And so they came, year after year, the tired 
and the poor, the downtrodden and the op- 
pressed, the lovers of Ilberty and the seekers 
of freedom from the Old World to the new. 

They came with faith and hope in heart 
in search of dignity, equality and oppor- 
tunity. 

They brought their religion and their cul- 
ture, their arts and their crafts, their skills 
and thelr ambitions—and with bare and 
bleeding hands they pushed the frontiers of 
freedom forward and they helped to make 
America great. 

They became doctors and lawyers, busi- 
nessmen and bankers, artists and musicians, 
ee and professors, workers and execu- 

ves. 

In time of war, they proudly proved their 
patriotism (even as they are doing now), 
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fighting and dying for the adopted nation 
they loved, that the light of liberty not be 
snuffed out by turbulent tyranny. 

As with Columbus before them, the way 
to the new world was long and trying, but 
still they came—your fathers and mine— 
braving the hazards and the perils on their 
arduous, difficult trek from the countryside 
and mountainside, from city and hamlet, 
across the wide ocean to the land of promised 
opportunity. 

Yes, they came, the young and the old, 
with a rich warmth in their souls and a 
determination to succeed. With their hands 
and their sweat, they built the great cities 
of America, it roads and highways, its rail- 
ways and skyscrapers. And for good measure 
they threw in all their love and loyalty and 
devotion, and they became intertwined in 
the fabric of their adopted land and they 
enriched the tapestry of America’s heritage. 

They labored unselfishly that we who fol- 
lowed them would inherit the priceless gifts 
and treasured traditions of a free and pros- 
perous nation. 

This, my friends, is the stuff on which our 
forebearers were made. The spirit to get 
things done; the will to achieve; the deter- 
mination to accomplish—this is the legacy 
of the immigrant to his adopted land; to the 
land he gave so much of himself, though he 
often received so little in return. 

Let me emphasize this. The American of 
Italian heritage seeks neither favor nor re- 
ward because he is of Italian descent. 

But he should not, and must not, be de- 
nied fair and just treatment because his 
name ends in a vowel. 

His abllities should not be ignored because 
he is of Italian origin. He should not be by- 
passed for promotion or advancement be- 
cause his ancestry is Italian, His climb up 
the ladder of success should not be impeded 
by prejudice. 

The American of Italian heritage should 
not have to be twice or three times as 
as a rival in order to gain recognition; and 
yet we must admit that too often this is 
true, all too true. 

Such treatment, to be sure, undermines 
our fundamental concepts of decency, re- 
spect for human dignity, and fair play. It 
makes the Bill of Rights an unpaid i.o.u. 
and the Declaration of Independence an un- 
collectable promissory note. 

The practitioners of this kind of indefen- 
sible behavior ignore the powerful contribu- 
tions of the Italian-rooted American com- 
munity. 

They choose to see only the sensational 
headlines that link Itallan-sounding names 
to crime. 

Because it sults their purpose, they forget 
that all nationalities have their bad actors, 
their rotten apples, their disowned and their 
discredited. 


What a heavy cross to ask law-abiding, 
law-respecting Americans of Italian descent 
to bear! 

A tiny minority, an infinitesimal fraction 
of evil-doers is being used to sully the repu- 
tation of a proud and wonderful ancestry. 
Now guilt by association is insidious—but 
guilt by reason of national origin, often gen- 
erations removed, is worse. 

We cannot, we dare not, ignore this. 

As a Member of Congress, if you will par- 
don the personal reference, I fought for 17 
years to eradicate the anti-Itallan bias that 
was built into our Federal Immigration Act. 

‘The quota system, based on national ori- 
gin, has, with your help and the help of 
many enlightened people, at last been 
scrapped, and we no longer have to live with 
the smug implication that the people of one 
country are better and more welcome in the 
United States than the people of other 
countries. 

Good fruit, they say, needs more time to 
ripen, If so, the democratizing of our immi- 
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gration laws must certainly be a prize 
melon! 

But the important point is that victory 
was achieved, the wrong was recognized and 
corrected—through the democratic process, 
under law and order, and within the frame- 
work of our established Government. 

I think this is pertinent to the problem we 
presently face among groups demanding im- 
mediate results and instance miracles. The 
justness of a cause does not always turn 
the wheels of progress as quickly as we would 
like, even in an age of supersonic travel and 
speed-of-light communication. Perservance, 
determination and patience are those Colum- 
bian qualities so nec and essential to 
the ultimate victory over bigotry and racism. 

This casts light upon another marathon 
campaign I have been waging to right a wrong 
of long standing—to establish Columbus Day 
as a national holiday. 

Congratulations are certainly in order for 
your fine work here in Michigan in observing 
Columbus Day as a State holiday. But a 
State holiday and a national holiday are 
never the same. Even though 37 other States 
now mark this important date in history, 
none of these observances can give to Colum- 
bus Day the measure of respect and impor- 
tance it justly deserves. 

The Nation owes a heavy debt of gratitude 
to the Americans of Italian descent, who al- 
most singlehandedly have kept alive the 
tradition of a Columbus Day observance, and 
who have championed its growth and promi- 
nence as a holiday of consequence and mean- 
ing. 

It is not, however, and it should not be, a 
holiday solely for Americans of Italian her- 
itage. It should and must be a holiday for 
all Americans who are justly proud of their 
common heritage; a common heritage that 
began in the early dawn of October 12, 1492, 
when that stalwart Genoese bent his knee to 
the earth of the new world and prayerfully 
thanked God for the divine guidance that 
carried him and his crew safely across the 
Atlantic. 

Last Wednesday it was my privilege to de- 
liver the opening speech at a public hearing 
called by the House Judiciary Subcommittee 
to help decide whether Columbus Day should 
be a national holiday. 

I said then that I could think of no reason 
why it should not. 

And I emphasized that whether Columbus 
was actually the first, or second, or even the 
third voyager to reach these shores is purely 
academic and totally irrelevant. It substracts 
nothing from the intrepid admiral’s daring 
and determination. It detracts nothing from 
the everlasting significance of his unique and 
towering achievement. 

I outlined for the Judiciary Subcommittee 
my dream of a Columbus Day observance 
as a multipurpose national holiday. 

It would recognize Christopher Columbus, 
his heroic voyage and his historic discovery. 

It would be a day on which all Americans 
could reaffirm their faith in the future and 
express their willingness to face with confi- 
dence the imponderables of unknown tomor- 
rows, in the spirit of Columbus. 

Further, Columbus Day would be a perfect 
occasion for the Nation to pause each year 
to pay homage to the cause and challenge of 
discovery, invention and exploration. It 
would be a fitting time to review our progress 
in the search for technological advances to 
improve our way of life; to evaluate our gains 
in the patient quest for cures to diseases 
that kill and cripple; to apprise the wondrous 
probes into the yast void of outer space, and 
the still unknown secrets of the ocean depths. 

Finally, Columbus Day would be a day to 
honor immigrants of all nationalities and 
to acknowledge their contributions to the 
building of a strong, just and prosperous 
United States of America. 

President Kennedy correctly called us “a 
nation of immigrants”, and the Congress 
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already has acted to establish Ellis Island as 
& permanent reminder of our indebtedness 
to those who came from foreign soll and who 
gave their brain and their brawn—and not 
infrequently, their lives—that their adopted 
land could grow and flourish. 

Just as George Washington is called the 
“Pather of our country”, so Christopher Co- 
lumbus deservedly should be remembered as 
the “Father of immigration”, for it was he, 
and no other, who made the first attempts 
at colonization in the new world. - 

In honoring our immigrants on Columbus 
Day we will do more than show our grati- 
tude for their countless contributions to a 
better, safer America. 

We will be simultaneously striking a 
Powerful blow against discrimination and 
the intolerable prejudice of those who insist 
upon judging a man by where he comes from, 
Or where his parents or their parents came 
from, without regard for individual ability, 
integrity, loyalty or any other distinguishing 
and commendable characteristics. 

The observance of Columbus Day as a na- 
tional holiday will, I am certain, prove to 
be an effective instrument to blunt the 
vestiges of discrimination, prejudice and 
bigotry, and it will complement and enhance 
Our calendar of national holidays. 

Tam happy to report to you this evening 
that we are making headway. I know that 
We made a favorable impression upon the 
Judiciary Committee, for the witnesses who 
followed me were many in number and im- 
Posing, even as they were eloquent and ar- 
ticulate. 

And I would not be surprised if this Co- 
lumbus Day celebration turns out to be his- 
toric, although for a reason you might not 
have e . This may mark the last Co- 
lumbus Day as a State holiday. 

I sincerely hope that by next year Colum- 
bus Day will be observed by all Americans, 
from coast to coast, as a national holiday. 
Saas Day deserves this honor and pres- 

ge. 

It will truly be a holiday for all Americans. 
But I have no doubt that Americans of 
Italian heritage will honor it with just a 
little’ extra show of love and just a little 
additional feeling of reverence, respect and 
heartfelt warmth. 

Thank you. 


The Great Accomplishments of Ray 
Charles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 12, 1967 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
cently learned that during the summer, 
the city of Los Angeles formally adopted 
& resolution declaring Ray Charles Day 
m Los Angeles. In view of the inspira- 
tional way in which he has overcome 
handicaps, I am delighted that he was 
given this recognition. His great success 
in the world of entertainment is well 
known, but it is less well known that 
despite his own blindness, he has found 
time to participate in various charitable 
endeavors. 

Ray Charles is chairman of the Sickle 
Cell Anemia Foundation, raising funds 
for research for this thus far incurable 
blood disease, and has assisted the 
Christmas Seal Foundation, Radio Free 
Europe, Children’s Asthma Research, 
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United Way, the Heart Association and 
Armed Forces Radio Service, and has 
given concerts to our servicemen. : 

Born to poverty and blind since the 
age of seven, Ray Charles has conquered 
handicaps which would have floored any 
person except the most indomitable. He 
has used his natural talents and has 
honed them to a sharp perfection. 

He has many imitators, but none can 
match the individuality of his style. 
Frank Sinatra has aptly referred to him 
as “the giant of our profession.” 

The pain of his early life and the 
hardships he has overcome are part of 
the Ray Charles sound. The term soul 
singing” seems to have been coined for 
him 


lovely wife and three fine sons who he 
cannot see physically. However, Ray 
Charles has a sixth sense which is like 
an inner eye with which he can see more 
deeply than many of us who lack his sen- 
sitivity. I join with many of my col- 
leagues in wishing him many more years 
of satisfaction and solid accomplish- 
ment. 


Mrs. D. W. Bond, of Jackson, Tenn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAY BLANTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 12, 1967 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the outstanding longtime farm leaders of 
my district passed away last Friday. 

Mrs. D. W. Bond, of Jackson, has led 
a life of dedication to her community and 
to her State and to the farming people 
everywhere. She was 86 years old when 
she died, yet she has been active in the 
Madison County Farm Bureau until quite 
recently. 

Mrs. Bond was a charter member of 
the Madison County Farm Bureau, and 
has been its secretary and a director 
since its beginning. She had been on the 
board of the Tennessee Farm Bureau 
ever since it was founded. 

In 1924, she was chairman of the 
Women’s Department of Tennessee, and 
promoted farm women throughout the 
State. She served as director on the Ten- 
nessee Rural Health Improvement Asso- 
ciation, the Southern Region of Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Women, Tennessee 
Mental Health Association, Tennessee 
Library Committee, and various commit- 
tees and boards in West Tennessee and 
the State. 

“Progressive Farmer” magazine named 
her the “Woman of the Year” in 1945, 
and she has been recognized throughout 
the South and the Nation by awards, 
certificates of achievement, and recogni- 
tion and other honors. 

She was one of the early organizers of 
the National Cotton Council, and a char- 
ter member of the Mid-South Cotton 
Growers Association. 

The people of Jackson, and the State 
of Tennessee are deeply saddened at the 
passing of one of our most outstanding 
women leaders, one who devoted her life 
to rural improvement. 


He now lives on the west coast with a 
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House Republicans Stumble on Food- 
Aid Issue _ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 12, 1967 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, once again 
the Congress is faced with a major issue 
in combatting human misery. 

This challenge for emergency food and 
medical aid was recently discussed in a 
column appearing in the Evening Star. 
Again, it appears the Republicans have 


chosen to turn down the plea from hap- 


less Americans. 

Richard Wilson, in the following col- 
umn, aptly points out that the Republi- 
cans have learned nothing from their rat 
control fiasco. I commend his column to 
my colleagues on both sides of the aisle: 
[From the Evening, Star, Washington, D.C., 

Oct. 9, 1967] 
House REPUBLICANS STUMBLE on Foop-Am 
ISSsUR 


Republicans in the House, after reversing 
themselves on a federal rat-control measure, 
slipped on the blinders again quite naturally 
and unaffectedly where hunger and malnu- 
trition in the United States are concerned. 

The House Agriculture Committee has set 
aside by a vote of 23-to-7 a bill supported by 
both Mississippi Democratic senators to 
study starvation and provide up to $75 mil- 
lion for food and medical attention for the 
undernourished. 

This measure resulted from disclosures 
that in Mississippi and elsewhere in numer- 
ous other states millions of children and 
adults were, for various reasons, not bene- 
fitted by food distribution and health pro- 
grams initiated 35 years ago to carry out 
the common will that no one in such a rich 
country as this should go to bed hungry. 

It must be said for the Mississippi Demo- 
cratic Senators, John Stennis and James O. 
Eastland, that after at first bristling over 
disclosures that thousands of children are 
slowly starving in their state, they recog- 
nized the condition and moved to do some- 
thing about it. 

Some Republicans have not been as quick 
to learn. Their experience with the rat con- 
trol bill taught nothing. After laughing rat 
control out of the House, 42 moderate and 
urban Republicans found themselves so 
badly bitten that they reversed themselves 
and enabled the House to approve a 640 
million two-year plan for rat control in city 
slums. 


A similar measure has been passed in the 
Senate and a difference must now be re- 
solved on what agency will handle the rat- 
contro] program. 

Moderate Republicans are now trying to 
rescue the Stennis legislation for food and 
medical ald for the forgotten and hungry 
children who have fallen through the slats 
of badly administered state and federal food- 
aid programs. 

Speaking of reluctant members of his own 
party and Southern Democrats, Rep. Albert 
Quie, R-Minn., said, “They may be able to get 
by not taking care of rats, but when you 
have starving Americans, that’s one thing 
we cannot tolerate.” Quie and other Republi- 
cans are trying to revive the program as an 
emergency aid measure in the poverty bill. 

This controversy reveals again the fatal 
fault in the conventional Republican ap- 
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the controlling part, in freezing the GOP 
into its minority political position. 

The fault grows out of the defensive atti- 
tude that this is a great and strong country 
and that those who find it. wanting in some 
respects wish to cause trouble, upset the 
apple cart and perhaps even change the 
whole American system. They are thus to be 
resisted as dangerous radicals or careless 
tinkerers who would aimlessly or willfully 
foul up the whole works. 

What the conventional Republicans have 
failed to recognize fully and emphasize suffi- 
ciently is that a modern technocratic society 
benefits the vast majority but leaves pockets 
and fringes of human misery, maladjust- 
ment and deprivation which add up to an 
impressive total. Translated into human 
terms these pockets and fringes in their 
totality become an embarrassment of large 
proportions in a rich country, and to do 
nothing about them or accept them as the. 
unavoidable fall-out of progress, gives those 
who do so a heartless countenance which is a 
heavy political debit. 

The problem is no better illustrated than 
in the matter of unemployment. Unemploy- 
ment for heads of families who wish work 
is actually now at the practical minimum in 
an economic set-up where movement from 
one job to another provides a fluid labor 
supply. 

But, in addition, there are more than 2 
million who cannot find work because they 
are not qualified or are not physically 
adapted or trained, including some hundreds 
of thousands who do not wish to work or do 
not have such rudimentary requirements as 
how to speak or write English Intelligibly, 
or who have prison records unacceptable to 
employers. 

Not to do anything about this merely 
sweeps under the rug a serious human prob- 
lem, not to say that what is swept under the 
rug may be the seeds of a whirlwind. 

To get back to the hungry and starving, 
these people are in the pockets and fringes 
of human misery of the abundant society. 
If the Republicans wish to improve their dour 
countenance they could well follow the lead 
of Quie. 


Resource Conservation and Development 
Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM C. WAMPLER 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 12, 1967 


Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, in sev- 
eral areas of this Nation of abundant na- 
tural resources, the economic opportu- 
nities of the citizens do not match the 
potential provided by land and water. 
There are not enough jobs; farm income 
is low; industry and marketing facilities 
are inadequate. To bring these areas and 
their people into the mainstream of 
American economic progress requires 
special efforts and good coordination of 
those efforts. 

An outgrowth of the soil and water 
conservation movement is providing this 
spark in 41 areas of about 2 million acres 
each—resource conservation and de- 
velopment projects, authorized by the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1962. These 
projects draw on the experiences of these 
decades of conservation which have 
sown that where land is used and 
treated properly, where water is managed 

, benefits go beyond the individ- 
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ual property to broader economic im- 
provement in entire communities. 

In these projects all segments of the 
community—rural, suburban, and ur- 
ban—work together to solve local prob- 
lems and improve resource use. Programs 
of Government agencies already at work 
increase their efforts, and leadership is 
provided by the Soil Conservation Sery- 
ice of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. All together, it is a highly effective 
team, whose efforts can already be 
measured on the land and in the 
pocketbook. 

In the 20 multicounty areas au- 
thorized for USDA operations assistance 
by July 1, 1,894 specific measures had 
been activated by that date; 473 of these 
have already been completed and 520 
others are being installed. 

The project measures cover a wide 
range of activities to conserve, develop, 
and improve the natural resources, pro- 
vide more employment, improve public 
facilities, and better community life in 
the project areas. For example, 387 meas- 
ures concern development of recreation 
facilities, to help meet our growing needs 
for outdoor recreation and at the same 
time provide a source of added income. 
Nearly 200 have to do with multiple- 
purpose water developments to provide 
water for farm, city, and industrial uses; 
water for wildlife and recreation; and 
protection against flooding. Eighty-three 
measures are designed to increase proc- 
essing and marketing facilities that will 
make use of local farm crops and 
woodlands. 

After all measures are installed, and 
developments completed, more than 
47,000 man-years of continuing annual 
employment are expected to be provided. 

Five additional projects have moved 
into the operations stage since July 1. 
In the remaining 16 projects, local lead- 
ers have been at work, taking stock of the 
natural resources of their areas and 
planning together for development. and 
wise use of those resources. 

The R.C. & D. project approach is 
quickly proving its merit as a way of 
molding local resources and local initia- 
tive to make communities better places 
to live and work. It puts life and action 
into the rural areas development concept. 


Proposed Adirondack Mountains National 
Park y 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT C. McEWEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 12, 1967 


Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
proposal for the establishment of a na- 
tional park in the Adirondack Mountains 
of New York has occasioned consider- 
able concern and comment from the peo- 
ple of the area. An excellent editorial en- 
titled “Time for Action!” in the Tupper 
Lake Free Press sets forth the threat that 
this proposal holds for the economy of 
the village of Tupper Lake. It was this 
same community that was sorely threat- 
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ened in 1965 by the Federal Govern- 
ment's closing of its Sunmount Veterans 
Hospital. Again, this community sees it- 
self threatened by yet another possible 
Federal action. This editorial, together 
with my response to it contained in a 
letter to the editor of the Tupper Lake 
Free Press, sets for the concern of the 
community and my own position on this 
proposal: 

[From the Tupper Lake Free Press, Sept. 14, 

1967 
Time FOR ACTION! 


The more we read about the plans for the 
proposed Adirondack Mountains National 
Park and the persuasive line being followed 
to sell“ the idea to the public, the more con- 
cerned we become that this is not just a far- 
out and impossible dream which will sputter 
out after the novelty wears off ... 

Whether we like it or not—it can happen 
here, and it begins to appear that it WILL 
happen, unless opposition on a grand scale 
materializes . . . The wishes of the people 
who call the Adirondacks home, and who 
make their living here, will apparently go 
unconsidered. The proponents of the national 
park idea contend that it is essential to pre- 
serve the wilderness character and “natural 
wonders” of the region; that at the present 
rate of land acquisition, under forest pre- 
serve status it “would take 125 years to ac- 
quire another one million acres“ within the 
Adirondack park blue line, in which time, 
because of the rocketing climb in popula- 
tion pressure and “greater demands for eco- 
nomic exploitation of the private lands”, 
such lands would be made unsuitable for 
either forest preserve or national park uses. 

A question-and-answer document released 
recently by the national park promoters dis- 
misses New York State's present Adirondack 
State Park as “little more than a public 
relations tag“ and charges that “the park 
does not exist ... It is a myth”... This 
should come as something of a surprise to 
those interests which have bucked the rigid 
“forever wild” provisions pertaining to the 
state-owned Adirondack timberlands, and 
which have been in effect for three-quarters 
ofacentury... 

The plan provides that the legislation to 
authorize establishment of the national park 
would also provide for the Secretary of the 
Interlor to promulgate zoning standards, 
formulated in cooperation with the towns, 
to guide town zoning within the authorized 
national park boundaries and at park en- 
trances . Incorporated towns outside, but 
adjacent to the boundaries of the authorized 
park would be “encouraged to improve their 
zoning ordinances” so as to prevent de- 
velopments incompatible with the purposes 
of the national park"... “Within the speci- 
fied village and resort exclusions or enclaves, 
the Secretary of the Interlor’s authority to 
acquire land by condemnation would be 
suspended “unless zoning failed to comply 
with the approved standards, or unless a 
property owner failed to comply with town 
zoning consistent with the approved stand- 
ards, or unless necessary to provide public 
access to lakes, streams or other important 
park features”. 

The procedure is spelled out quite defi- 
nitely. Private homes within the proposed 
park “built prior to a date specified in the 
legislation” would be permitted to remain, 
with “essential surrounding land, usually 
not exceeding three acres”... Existing 
commercial ventures not consistent with 
park purposes (including subdivision of land 
for sale and commercial timber production) 
could be acquired by the Federal Govern- 
3 for park purposes by condemnation, if 

. Undeveloped land would be 
CFC pos- 
sible, by transfer, purchase, exchange, dona- 
tion or condemnation ... “Purchases are 
negotiated on the basis of competent ap- 
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praisals of fair market value by qualified, 
impartial real estate appraisers familiar with 
property in the area”... The plan gen- 
erously adds that “reserved use and occu- 
pancy by the owner for life, or for a term of 
years, can be allowed if purchase on this 
basis will meet the needs of the Service and 
are justified in cost . . in general, eminent 
domain proceedings are utilized only as a 
last resort, when all other reasonable efforts 
Or negotiation have faued“ . In brief, 
you'll sell, whether you wish to or not, and 
at a price regarded as fair“ by government- 
paid appraisers, —whether or not it's fair“ 
by your standards 

All hunting and trapping would be banned 
within the park ...To ease the blow to 
towns which would lose heavily in state 
taxes paid on lands within the town limits 
“a limited series of payments in lieu of 
taxes” would be arranged “until increased 
income from the park establishment and 
operation would make the local communities 
economically viable” ... 

That's the picture . Possibly for some 
areas the proposed Adirondack Mountains 
National Park would make no great differ- 
ence economically. For Tupper Lake, insofar 
as we can see, it would be a disaster. This 
community is situated just outside the pro- 
Posed park boundary, and would enjoy none 
of the recreation development possibilities of 
the villages in the “resort enclaves”, —Lake 
Placid, Saranac and Old On the 
contrary, with the forced sale of the big park 
lands, by condemnation procedure or other- 
wise, —-Whitney Park, Litchfield Park and 
Others which for many years have assured a 
Continuing supply of raw materials for the 
forest products industry, —Tupper Lake 
Would face the bleak prospects of closed 
Mills, vanished payrolls and a sleighride 
downhill to the status of another Derrick. 

We're still not convinced that the Adiron- 
Gack National Park will become a reality, 
Provided enough opposition to the project 
develops ...A couple of years ago this 
community faced up to another potential 
disaster when Uncle Sam decided to close 
Sunmount VA Hospital. The fight which 
Tupper made at that time didn’t save the 
hospital as a Veterans Administration Facil- 
ity, but it DID spark the change-over to 
State operation, preventing the loss of the 
biggest single employer in the area and giv- 
ing Tupper an institution which promises to 
Brow and develop with the passing years. 

The same community-wide action is essen- 
tial now ... We strongly urge our readers 
to write Robert C. McEwen, 
Governor Rockefeller, State Senator Ronald 
Stafford and Assemblyman Glenn Harris, 
Tegistering opposition to the proposal and 
calling on them to use every means at their 
disposal to prevent its becoming a reality 
If you don’t feel like composing a letter of 
Protest, and you agree with the sentiments 
in this editorial, —clip it out and mail it to 
them, along with a brief note to the effect 
that it sums up the way most of us here feel 
about this important question 

Economically, this region has little going 
for it other than lumbering and the resort 
trade . . With lumbering and forest prod- 
Ucts manufacture killed by national park 
restrictions., Tupper’s future would be pretty 
much all behind it 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., October 4, 1967. 
Mr. Lours J. SIMMONS, 
Editor, Tupper Lake Free Press, 
Tupper Lake, N.Y. 

Dzar Lou: I noted with interest, apprecia- 
tion and agreement every word contained in 
your outstandingly excellent editorial en- 
titled “Time for Action!" 


Tt has always seemed to me, as a native 
Northern New Yorker and one who has spent 
Over half of his adult life in legislative bodies, 
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that too many plans and suggestions for 
what to do with the Adirondacks come from 
everywhere but the Adirondacks. The Park 
Avenue friends of the forest are ever ready 
to suggest what would be best for the Ad- 
irondacks. Usually, as an after thought, they 
have some form of addendum to point out 
that it would also be a great boon to the 
people living in the Adirondacks. 

I am sure that I represent the feelings of 
many of my North Country constituents 
when I react with less than enthusiasm to 
the proposal for the Adirondack Mountains 
National Park. 

Every facet of this proposal does violence 
to the interests of the area and its people, 
and, yes, I would say both its year-round 
resident population and visitors as well. The 
National Park proposal does not mean in- 
creased recreational use—it means less, A 
plan that would ban all hunting and trap- 
ping is to me inconceivable of having any 
sound conservation or economic value. To 
allow a deer herd to become so numerous 
that starvation would be the only harvester, 
is so unenlightened as to be appalling. 

Your editorial made many excellent points, 
including the matter of payments in lieu of 
taxes. I am sure that with many of your 
other readers, I share a skepticism about the 
„increased income” that would come from 
this proposed park. 

Our North Country has long felt the ad- 
verse economic effect of an already too re- 
strictive policy on the use of our forest lands. 
It is my view that the proposed park would 
be a further and gigantic step in the wrong 
direction. 

In conclusion, I am pleased to report that 
a number of your readers accepted your sug- 
gestion that they write to their Congress- 
man. Without exception, those letters ex- 
pressed strong disapproval of the proposed 
national park. These letters, and the excel- 
lent editorial that prompted them, were ap- 
preciated by the writer of this letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT C. MCEWEN. 


Maine Makes Mini-Excursion in Foreign 
- Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PETER N. KYROS 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 12, 1967 


Mr. KYROS. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to take this opportunity to introduce in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an article 
published in the Portland Sunday Tele- 
gram on September 10, 1967, which de- 
scribes the active interest and participa- 
tion of the State of Maine in the Partners 
of the Alliance, a program initiated by 
the Department of State through its 
Alliance for Progress commitment. 

The article is based on a recent 5-day 
visit by Maine’s Gov. Kenneth M. Curtis 
to Rio Grande do Norte, the Brazilian 
State designated as Maine’s sister State 
in the Partners of the Alliance program. 

The Governor was accompanied by a 
six-man study team representing busi- 
ness, educational, and research interest 
in Maine. This group was able to observe 
firsthand some of the economic problems 
facing Brazilians in that section of South 
America and to discuss with officials of 
Rio Grande do Norte possible future 
trade agreements and cultural exchanges 
with the State of Maine. 
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As a result of the Brazilian trip, some 
42 specific projects are under considera- 
tion, which may be of mutual benefit to 
the State of Maine and Rio Grande do 
Norte. 

The active participation of State offi- 
cials and private industry in the develop- 
ment of mutual foreign aid programs 
with their counterparts in other coun- 
tries is the modus operandi of the Part- 
ners of the Alliance program. 

I fully share Governor Curtis’ enthu- 
siasm for this program and am pleased 
to present the following newspaper ar- 
ticle for publication in the RECORD: 
MAINE MAKES MINI-EXCURSION IN FOREIGN 

AID 


(By William A. Langley) 

Audusra— Gov. Kenneth M. Curtis con- 
siders Maine’s partnership with her sister 
state in Brazil as a mini-excursion in for- 
eign policy. 

Although Maine's membership in the Part- 

ners of the Alliance is viewed mainly as a 
“people-to-people project.” Curtis has 
thrown the state's official support behind 
the program. 
Maine was the 33rd state in the nation 
to join the Alliance, but Curtis is the only 
US. governor to visit a Brazilian state in 
connection with the program. 

The Alliance matches states in both coun- 
tries to foster progress and exchanges in edu- 
cation, medicine, agriculture, business, fish- 
ing and cultural pursuits. 

After a recent five-day visit to Rio Grande 
do Norte (Great River of the North), Cur- 
tis sees the Alliance as an opportunity for 
the people of Maine to undertake a definite 
project that would in a small way aid U.S. 
foreign policy. 

“The people of Rio Grande do Norte want 
our help, but not any handouts. They are 
willing to give us something in return.” 

Curtis went to Rio Grande do Norte with 
a six-man study team for Maine. The team 
stayed two weeks to check their respective 
areas of interest and on the basis of the 
trip Federal Government officials have noti- 
fied Curtis that Maine has one of the strong- 
est missions in Brazil. 

“The Brazilians are serious about this mis- 
sion,” Curtis says. “Rio Grande do Norte is 
just one little state, but if you extend the 
concept of mutual help to include all the 
states in the U.S. and Brazil the program 
could be tremendous. 

“If it is only half way successful we would 
have accomplished an extraordinary job. 

“Actually, my part in the program is 
rather small, but I just want to make sure 
the State of Maine ts officially behind it. I'm 
more concerned with the private sector of 
our economy and society getting involved.” 

The Maine study team included Alan Ru- 
bin, vice president of the Gardner Shoe Co., 
chairman; T. Headley Reynolds, president of 
Bates College; Dr. Clement Hiebert, Port- 
land surgeon; Robert Dow, research director 
of the Maine Sea and Shore Fisheries; Shep- 
ard Lee, Auburn businessman; and Kenneth 
Gray, photographer for the Maine Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Gray went along to make a movie of the 
program which will be shown on National 
Educational Television next winter, Maine 
is also the first to make a film of the Alli- 
ance at work. 

As & result of the trip, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Wal- 
fredo Gurgel, governor of Rio Grande do 
Norte, will visit Maine in April and a Bra- 
zilian study team will come here sometime 
after that. 

So far the program has cost the state only 
$600 because most of the funds come from 
private sources. 

On the basis of the recent study trip, Ru- 
bin said there are 42 specific projects being 
discussed for implementation. 
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“We're interested in reverse projects. In 
other words we're also interested in what Rio 
Grande do Norte can do for us.” 

Some of the projects under study are 
the exchange of about six highway engi- 
neers; student exchanges on the secondary 
and college level; crash training programs 
tor doctors and nurses and medical informa- 
tion exchanges; business projects; and cul- 
tural exchanges. 

There are 5,725 miles of road in Rio Grande 
do Norte, but only 178 miles are paved. 

Curtis says there are “tremendous. busi- 
ness incentives being set up in Brazil for 
U.S. businessmen.” He singles out tapioca 
flour, salt, and one of the world’s best grades 
of cotton. as being of interest to Maine 
businessmen. 

The governor also points out that Rio 
Grande do Norte has no fine flour mills, shoe 
factories or poultry industry. “The idea is 
to have Maine businessmen invest with a 
Latin American partner.” 

The projects under discussion include pro- 
viding X-ray machines, screens, beds, exami- 
nation tables, lamps, wheelchairs, and oxy- 
gen equipment for hospitals; Itbrary, water 
pump, files, desks, memograph equipment, 
sewing machines, chairs, classrooms and vari- 
ous construction materials for schools; and 
sports areas, audio visual materials, kitchen 
equipment, sanitation programs, printing 
machines, wood working tools, and other 
construction materials for a variety of other 
institutions. 

Most of the sites were visited by the Maine 
study team, and the projects have been as- 
signed priority numbers. 

Rio Grande do Norte forms the northeast 
corner of Brazil, much like Maine forms the 
northeast corner of the U.S, 

Its total area is 20,469 square miles and 
its population is 1,254,000. Curtis says it is 
20 per cent smaller than Maine in size but 
has 20 per cent more people. 

Bounded by the Atlantic Ocean on the 
north and east, it has a tropical climate with 
an average high temperature of 84 degrees in 
the dry season and a low average of 73 de- 
grees in the rainy season. 

The capital and principle port in Natal, 
founded in 1599, with a population of 200,000 


persons. 

Rio Grande do Norte contains 61 inhabi- 
tants per square mile, with 62 per cent of the 
population being rural and 38 per cent urban. 

The State’s main product is sea salt but it 
also produces cotton, sisal, wax and has the 
largest deposits of tungsten in Brazil. 

Although the illiteracy rate is nearly 70 
per cent, school construction is on the rise. 

Rio Grande do Norte has one university, 
located in Natal, with schools of law, medi- 
cine, engineering, pharmacy, philosophy, 
odontology, economics and social services. 

Malnutrition is reported too high among 
infants because pregnant mothers receive 
almost no prenatal care. 

Administration of the state is conducted 
by & governor and legislative congress repre- 
sented by 40 deputies. The governor is elected 
by the people for a five-year term and may 
not succeed himself. 


Lieutenant Knadle, of Maryland, Dies in 
Viet Ambush 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 12, 1967 
Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr: Speaker, 
Lt. Robert E. Knadle, a 22-year-old 
soldier from Maryland, was recently 
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killed in Vietnam. I wish to commend 
the courage of this young man and to 
honor his memory by including the fol- 
lowing article in the RECORD: 


LIEUTENANT KNADLE IN VIET AMBUSH— 
Camp SPRINGS.OFFICER WENT TO. UNIVERSITY 
OF MARYLAND 
Camp Sprines. Mp., October 11—A 22- 

year-old second lieutenant who spent two 

years at the University of Maryland before 
enlisting in the Army was Killed in Vietnam 

Monday, the: Defense Department reported 

today. 

He was Robert E. Knadle, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward J. Knadle, of 5400 Henderson 
road. 

PLANNING TO STAY ON 


The Defense Department said Lieutenant 
Knadel died of gunshot wounds received 
Monday when a truck in which he was riding 
was ambushed in the central coast area near 
Phu Cat. 

He had been in Vietnam since January and 
was planning to extend his tour of duty to 
eighteen months, his father said tonight: 

“He was very proud of his work” Mr. 
Knadle said. “He thought that it was worth- 
while.” Lieutenant Knadle was in an engi- 
neering battalion which maintains Route 1, 
the coastal highway. 

Before enlisting in January, 1966, Lieu- 
tenant Knadle had spent two years at the 
University of Maryland, where he was major- 
ing in civil engineering. 

OFFICER TRAINING 


After basic training at Fort Jackson, S. C. 
the young soldier who would have been 22 
on October 19, underwent officer training at 
Fort Belvoir, Va. 

Besides his parents, he is survived by a 
sister, Susan Knadle, a graduate student 
at George Washington University, and a 
brother, Roger Knadle, a high school senior. 


A Proposal To Bring the Remains of 
Christopher Columbus to Washington, 
D.C., for Permanent Burial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
¢ Monday, October 2, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on this 
Columbus Day, 455 years after the dis- 
covery of America, I wish to join my 
colleagues in commemorating the cour- 
age and daring of this great Italian 
explorer. 

He faced opposition, fear, superstition, 
and an uncharted sea to discover a new 
world of opportunity for all men who 
searched for a better life. 

Christopher Columbus is buried today 
in the Cathedral of Santo Domingo in 
the Dominican Republic. Because his 
vast. discovery brought the world to the 
North American Continent, I am today 
proposing that our Government enter 
into preliminary discussions with the 
Government of the Dominican Republic 
for the purpose of exploring the possi- 
bility of transferring the remains of 
Christopher Columbus to a permanent 
resting place in Washington, D.C., so 
that a suitable monument to his vision 
and genius may be built and shared by 
all Americans. 
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Mr. Speaker, I am one of the cospon- 
sors of legislation to make Columbus 
Day a legal holiday in the United States, 
as well. This legislation is overdue. We, 
who owe so much to this outstanding 
Italian explorer and the men who braved 
the unknown Atlantic to follow him, 
should at the earliest opportunity make 
every effort to announce to the world our 
debt to his genius. 

A permanent memorial to Christopher 
Columbus would be a beacon for all who 
envision a better, richer world. Wash- 
ington, D.C., the capital of the free world 
is the logical place for such a monument. 

Columbus is part of each of us. A 
monument dedicated to his greatness 
will refiect in some small measure our 
depth of appreciation and gratitude. 

He deserves to take his place among 
the heroes who have brought the full 
benefits of the North and South Ameri- 
can Continents to men of all races, 
creeds, and nationalities around the 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my hope our Gov- 
ernment will seriously consider under- 
taking these discussions at the earliest 
opportunity. 


The Squeeze Play in Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in my 
opinion we must give priority in the Fed- 
eral budget to a solution to water and 
air pollution. 

An editorial in this morning’s Chicago 
Tribune bluntly describes the buckpass- 
ing that is going on in Washington. The 
adverse affect of water and air pollution 
reaches millions of our citizens. It is a 
far more urgent target for Federal action 
than many of the dubious political 
spending schemes of the so-called Great 
Society. 

As long as the budget-cutting mood 
prevails in Washington we can effectively 
cut nonessential and duplicating pro- 
grams. As the major nondefense pro- 
gram we must augment our efforts 
against water and air pollution. 

To emphasize this point, I insert the 
editorial into the Recorp at this point: 


THE SQUEEZE PLAY IN WASHINGTON 


The question of dumping harbor dredgings 
into Lake Michigan is a simple one. The prac- 
tice is extremely dangerous, foolish, and 
shortsighted. Yet the army corps of engineers 
has informed a congressional committee that 
the dumping would be continued for three 
more years. Brig. Gen. Harry G. Woodbury 
Passed the buck to the federal bureau of the 
budget. The bureau, he said, had ruled 
against the costlier method of disposing of 
harbor muck on land. 

It may be doubted that the general would 
have been so cocksure if he had been speak- 
ing for the corps of engineers alone. Appar- 
ently he was speaking for the whole Johnson 
administration, which is engaged in a tug-of- 
war with Congress on a proposal to increase 
income taxes. The House ways and means 
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committee has delayed action on the Presi- 
dent's tax bill. 

The Johnson administration in turn has 
put the squeeze on Congress by threat- 
ening to defer 50 per cent of highway spend- 
ing. Secretary of Defense McNamara has put 
a freeze on 340 million dollars appropriated 
for military construction projects in this 
country. A high government official told a 
TRIBUNE reporter that the President is pre- 
pared to impose further cutbacks unless Con- 
gress enacts the 10 per cent income tax sur- 
charge. 

Tue Trisune has protested a thousand 
times against the dangers of inflation caused 
by government deficits. We believe, however, 
that each government spending program 
should be considered on its merits. The John- 
son budget of 136.5 billion dollars is loaded 
with programs far less important than 
preserving the Great Lakes. 

Gen, Woodbury reported at Tuesday's hear- 
ing that the extra cost of landfill disposal of 
dredgings from the 15 most polluted harbors 
of the Great Lakes would amount to 95 mil- 
lion dollars in the next five years. This would 
be 19 million dollars a year—a trifling sum 
as money is reckoned in Washington. On the 
same day that Gen. Woodbury was testifying, 
the Senate approved appropriations totaling 
nearly 4.8 million dollars for public works and 
Operating expenses of the Atomic Energy 
commission. 

The Johnson administration's. recent 
threats to economize are laughable in view 
of the way the same administration pours 
money down ratholes all over the world. 
Almost every economy move has been against 
Programs that directly affect the welfare of 
taxpayers. 

Members of Congress from the Great Lakes 
States should be influential enough to over- 
Tule the corps of engineers and the budget 
bureau and forbid any more dumping of 
dredged material into the lakes. If pollution 
of the lakes is not stopped, the eventual 
cost of restoring them to life will be stag- 
gering. 

Congress also should take a new look at 
the clean water restoration act which was 
passed with much fanfare last year. It 
authorized matching grants to local agencies 


for sewage treatment works and other anti- - 


Pollution measures. This was one deserving 
administration program, and there were few 
objections to the plan to spend 450 million 
dollars in 1968 and larger sums in later years. 

Several cities already have committed 
themselves to bond issues to take advantage 
of the grants, but Congress has lost interest 
in clean water. The appropriation bill for the 
first year of the program has been cut to 203 
million dollars in the House. 

There is only one way to stop pollution of 
lakes and streams and that is to stop load- 
ing them with wastes. The space program 
has more glamor than anti-pollution meas- 
ures, but we doubt that it ts more important. 


Space Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 12, 1967 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I 
Tecognized the important step taken on 
when President Johnson signed 

the treaty banning weapons from space. 
Space exploration is the realization of 
One of mankind’s oldest dreams. Thus it 
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is appropriate that the President invited 
all nations to join in a partnership to ex- 
pand our knowledge. 

Relevant to this, and under leave to 
extend my remarks, I insert in the REC- 
orp the following editorial from Tues- 
day's New York Times: 

Space TREATY 


The ceremonies in Washington, Moscow 
and London putting the space treaty into 
effect mark not only the first major East- 
West agreement since the nuclear test ban 
treaty of 1963 but a potential starting point 
for an even more momentous accord. 

As President Johnson said at the White 
House ceremony, the first decade of the space 
age was one of “competitive spacemanship” 
by the United States and Russia; the next 
decade should be one of partnership between 
them “and among all nations under the sun 
and stars.” This, of course, was not the first 
such appeal directed by the President to the 
Russians. But recent statements by the 
Soviet Union’s leading space scientist, Prof. 
Leonid Sedov, indicate that the Russians too 
may be coming around to the conclusion that 
the costs of going it alone to the moon and 
beyond outweigh the dimming propaganda 
magic. 

The international space treaty is a first 
basic charter for space law and a probing of 
space “for the benefit and in the interests of 
all countries.” The Sputnik psychology of the 
past is outmoded. What the world now seeks 
from both space powers is a new approach 
less costly in money and, potentially, in lives. 


Columbus Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 4, 1967 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a pleasure to join my col- 
leagues in paying tribute today to Chris- 
topher Columbus and all our good Italo- 
American citizens and friends on Colum- 
bus Day. I am happy to be a sponsor of 
H.R. 5057, which I introduced on Febru- 
ary 8, 1967, a bill declaring October 12 to 
be a legal holiday, to be known as Co- 
lumbus Day. 

Columbus Day, as now celebrated by 
35 States, including my own Pennsyl- 
vania, falls on October 12. This day 
stands as a memorial and honor to Chris- 
topher Columbus. This great Italian dis- 
covered and brought to Europe’s atten- 
tion the vast American Continent. Co- 
lumbus’ voyage was severely difficult and 
only the enthusiasm of this powerful 
leader kept the expedition on its course. 

Four hundred and seventy-five years 
ago today was an important day for 
Americans when Columbus actually dis- 
covered America. In this age of exciting 
space explorations, we should pause to re- 
call and pay tribute to Columbus, because 
his journey stands as a monument of hu- 
man courage, bravery and enthusiasm. 
He was a powerful leader who kept his 
expedition of three ships and handpicked 
crew of 90 on its course, in spite of ex- 
treme hardships, and unfavorable winds. 
Although Columbus had made numerous 
voyages to the Mediterranean, Iceland, 
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and the African coast, and studied under 
the most advanced geographers and 
navigators of the day, his determination 
in seeking a western route to Asia led to 
his landing on our shores on October 12, 
1492. 

More recent years have seen an in- 
creasing appreciation of this great 
Italian navigator. In 1892, 400 years after 
the discovery of this continent, President 
Benjamin Harrison recommended to the 
American people that October 12 be a 
general holiday. President Harrison 
called for Americans, as much as possi- 
ble, to “cease from toil” and devote them- 
selves to such exercises as may best ex- 
press honor to the discoverer and their 
appreciation of the great achievements 
of the four completed centuries of Amer- 
ican life. 

Keeping in mind the spirit of President 
Harrison’s appeal, and also as a tribute 
to the many outstanding Italo-American 
citizens of Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County, Pa., including Justice Michael A. 
Musmanno, Judge Ruggero J. Aldisert, 
Judge William F. Cercone, Charles G. 
Notari, Frank J. Zappala, and my good 
friends in the Italian Sons and Daugh- 
ters of America and the Sons of Colum- 
bus, I am glad to join in paying tribute 
to Christopher Columbus on October 12, 
and strongly urge that Columbus Day be 
made a national holiday. 


Post Office Should Issue Stamp Marking 
50th Anniversary of Independence for 
Three Baltic States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1967 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
my privilege to work toward the issu- 
ance of a commemorative postage stamp 
to mark the 50th anniversary of the 
proclamation of independence of the 
three Baltic States—Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania. 


This proposal was originally made dy 
the Independence for Baltic States Com- 
mittee of Washington and Baltimore. 
This committee has informed me that 
approximately 283 of my colleagues in 
the House and 54 Members of the US. 
Senate are supporting the issuance of 
this stamp. This widespread support in 
the Congress clearly demonstrates the 
great deal of interest this proposal has 
generated. 

It has come to my attention that the 
Citizens Stamp Advisory Committee of 
the Post Office Department will meet on 
Friday, October 13, 1967, to discuss its 
1968 stamp program. I would strongly 
urge members of this committee to give 
favorable consideration to the issuance 
of a commemorative stamp in 1968 mark- 
ing the 50th anniversary of independence 
for the three Baltic States. 
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Firearms Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 12, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an excellent editorial appearing in the 
Manchester, N.H., Union Leader of 
October 4, 1967, pointing out the com- 
plete failure of the Philadelphia gun 
control statute. 

Under that unfortunate experiment in 
lawmaking, crime has risen in Phila- 
delphia, homicides have increased strik- 
ingly, law-abiding citizens have been 
harassed by burglars, muggers, and rap- 
ists, with no significant advance in law 
enforcement. 

Inded, all of the 114 persons denied 
gun permits under the new law were sub- 
ject to denial under a Pennsylvania State 
statute going back to 1939. 

Millions of dollars that could have 
been used for prosecuting criminals and 
additional law enforcement have been 
diverted into a useless attempt at regis- 
tration of firearms, harassment of law- 
abiding citizens, and destruction of the 
legitimate retail trade in firearms inside 
the city of Philadelphia. 

' Certainly, a law as foolish as this 
should give the Congress pause before it 
enters into enactment of legislation like 
the iniquitous Dodd bill, S. 1. The edi- 
torial follows: 

FirearmMs Laws 

With the firearms law adopted by the city 
of Philadelphia, Pa., in 1965, now being of- 
fered as a model for state and federal fire- 
arms legislation, and President Johnson, 
through House Speaker John McCormack, ar- 
ranging news conferences on gun control leg- 
islation—this is a good time to take a look 
at the accomplishments of the Philadelphia 
law. 

The new Philadelphia law duplicates the 
Pennsylvania Uniform Firearms Act of 1939 
in controls on pistols—but extends the pistol 
restrictions and red tape to cover also rifles, 
shotguns and antique firearms. 

The Philadelphia law became effective in 
April 1965, and as 34 months thus passed 
without the new regulations, and 8% months 
with them, a fairer estimate of the effective- 
ness of the law may be made by comparing 
the “whole years of 1964 and 1966.” 

This shows that in 1964 there were 71 gun 
deaths, and in 1966 there were 75. 

-In 1964 guns accounted for 33 per cent of 
Philadelphia’s homicides. In 1966 guns ac- 
counted for 39 per cent of the killings. 

A principal supporter of the Philadelphia 
gun law has commented proudly that among 
the 114 persons denied gun permits under 
the new law were 30 convicted burglars, 26 
persons convicted of aggravated assault or 
assault with intent to kill, 10 robbers, three 
rapists, two mental patients, and a drug 
addict. 

All 72 of these would have been denied gun 
permits under the Pennsylvania state law of 
1939. 

Supporters of the Philadelphian gun law 
also point out that law violations in that 
city decreased 6.4 per cent in 1966, compared 
to 1965. 

Usually not mentioned is that during 1966 
some 1,000 policemen were added to the Phil- 
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adelphia police force, and new anti-crime 
tactics put into use, 

When the enthusiastic acclaim of the anti- 
firearms faction is brushed away, it becomes 
apparent that the new Philadelphia law ac- 
complishes nothing in curbing crime that 
was not within the scope of the Pennsylvania 
law in effect since 1939. 

The only effect of the new Philadelphia 
law has been to impose stern restrictions 
on ownership of firearms by law-abiding citi- 
zens and sportsmen—the same effect as all 
such laws aimed at firearms, instead of at 
the criminal use of firearms. 


October 12: Legal Holiday 


SPEECH 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
in support of my cosponsorship of H.R. 
2372, a bill declaring October 12 to be a 
legal holiday, I would remind my col- 
leagues of President Kennedy’s remark: 

We are a nation of immigrants. 


For the Recor, I would like to explore 
briefly the meaning of President Ken- 
nedy’s words. 

The North American Continent is the 
home of peoples from every continent. 
The continent has absorbed and nur- 
tured men and women who—for reasons 
as diverse as their origins—saw here 
promises that were absent or muted in 
their prior experience. So when we speak 
of ourselves as a nation of immigrants, 
the pronoun we“ extends in time to en- 
compass not just the numbers of dream- 
ers and doers who came to this continent 
and Nation; no, the small word “we” en- 
compasses the dreams and deeds them- 
selves. 

Christopher Columbus was flesh and 
bone, and dream and deed. His dream 
and deed serve as mnemonic symbol of 
our commitment to the ideal that men 
are brothers. We need not, we should 
not, indulge in argument about the na- 
tional composition of Columbus’ crew. 
Nor does illumination occur in lengthy 
arguments about who came first to this 
hemisphere. We—and I mean the word 
in its historic sense—will be judged not 
by whether we established the authen- 
ticity of the Kensington stone or whether 
we proved beyond doubt that the first 
mate on the Santa Maria was of defin- 
able national origin. A true judgment of 
us must rest on whether we permitted 
men to dream and do, in a matrix of 
brotherhood. 

I propose, therefore, that to declare a 
national holiday in the name of this 
ideal is part of our task as transmitters 
of the dream. Declaring the holiday is 
to remind ourselves of our task, It will 
not achieve it. But if this holiday con- 
tributes to our sense of ourselves as free- 
men pursuing diverse purposes within 
the pattern of common respect for di- 
verse purpose, then it will have served 
its intent. 

“We are a nation of immigrants” 
means that we are a nation of dreamers 
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and doers, a nation in which dreamers 
and doers are at home in the vision of 
universal brotherhood. 


/ Vietcong in Trouble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


; OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 12, 1967 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there appeared in the October 9 edition 
of the Washington Post an article by 
Mr. Joseph Alsop, which points to the 
progress that has been made in the pros- 
ecution of the war in Vietnam and, par- 
ticularly, the outstanding job that has 
been done in the II Corps area by Amer- 
ican forces. 

Because successes and achievements 
have so frequently gone unnoticed, I feel 
this article is of special importance. All 
of us deplore and regret the casualties 
that are being suffered by our men in 
Vietnam, but when attention is focused 
on a particular sector of the country 
where heavy fighting is being waged, we 
should not overlook what is occurring in 
other regions where the threat of attack 
and offensive action by the Vietcong and 
North Vietnamese forces have been dras- 
tically reduced. 

Because Mr. Alsop’s article points to a 
substantial area of Vietnam where Amer- 
ican forces are doing an outstanding job, 
I wanted to bring it to the attention of 
other Members of the House: 

VIETCONG IN A DREADFUL MESS IN REGION 

HELD sy II Corps 

Naa Trano, Viernam.—"Pray God the 
United States never, never gets into this kind 
of a stalemate!” 

The young intelligence colonel gave the 
shortest and most vivid possible summary 
of the situation here in II Corps, which con- 
stitutes about half of the strategically vital 
central region of South Vietnam. 

Six months ago, when I was last in I 
Corps, the VC were already in a mess here— 
and a mess that was all the more interesting 
because it seemed to predict the course of 
the war in other corps areas. II Corps is still 
predictive, and now it is fair to say that the 
VC here are in a dreadful, probably irrepa- 
rable mess. 

II Corps is predictive because of its very 
special geography of its corps areas. To the 
west are the tumbled mountains of the 
Anamite chain and the wide savannahs of the 
high plateaus. Here are few people and re- 
sources. Along the seasoact on the east are 
fertile, alluvial rice plains, each embayed in 
mountain masses, and here, in these rice 
plains, are just about all the population and 
resources, 

It can be seen, then, that the enemy’s big 
units—the North Vietnamese divisions and 
the supporting VC “main force” and pro- 
vincial battalions—are bound to have a very 
thin time in II Corps whenever they lose ef- 
fective access to the coastal rice plains. And 
this has made the coastal big units specially 
vulnerable. 

Hence the North Vietnamese regiments of 
the so-called B-3 front, in their Cambodian 
sanctuary beyond the western frontier, have 
merely been contained by the American 4th 
Division, which guards the high plateaus. 
Meanwhile, the lion’s share of II Corps re- 
sources—the alr cavalry, the Koreans, and 
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other allied units, as well as some good South 
Vietnamese outfits—have been employed to 
harry the enemy's big units out of the rice 
plains. The results are dramatic by now. 

In Binhdinh Province, as already reported, 
what used to be the best North Vietnamese 
division in the South, the 3d, has all but 
crumbled into ruin. In Phuyen and Khanh- 
hoa, the two regiments of the 5th North Viet- 
namese Division are in no better shape. And 
in the provinces farther to the south, al- 
though more limited resources have been 
Available, the combined rollback and erosion 
of the enemy big units is also proceeding 
apace. 

What is interesting about this process is 
not the fate of the big units. What is in- 
teresting ruther is the effect on the VC con- 
trol of the population and the VC base in 
the countryside, once the big units have been 
driven into hungry, ineffectual refuge in the 
Mountains, where these “big brothers” can 
no longer give real support to their little 
brothers in the plains below. This could be 
foreseen six months ago, when there was 
documentary evidence that the 18th North 
Vietnamese Regiment was retained in Binh- 
dinh because of pleas by the province party 
committee. The committee warned that the 
whole VC structure would be endangered if 
this wretched regiment, then down to 600 
men, went north to safer territory to refit and 
Pick up replacements. 

What was then merely foreseeable has now 
begun to come to pass in deadly earnest, 
however. Take Phuyen Province, once the do- 
Main of the 95th Regiment of the 5th North 
Vietnamese Division, plus the tough 30th 
VC main force battalion, Soon after the 
Koreans pushed down into Phuyen (where 
the VC used to hold everything up to the 
Suburbs of the province capital) the 95th 
Regiment was so badly mauled that it fed 
into the high mountains to lick its wounds. 
That was last December. By May, cap- 

tured documents show leading members of 
the local party network were grimly com- 
Plaining that VC control had been lost in 
Whole districts of the vital rice plains; that 
dire damage had been done to the VC base 
in the countryside by defection, capture and 
loss in battle of great numbers of essential 
Cadres; and that, in short, the situation. in 
the rice plain was near-desperate. 

For this very reason, beyond doubt, the 
95th Regiment got a good many hundred 
replacements during the spring, The coastal 
big units in II Corps now enjoy almost abso- 
lute replacement-priority, it noted. And what 
then happened to the 95th in turn indicates 
the kind of result this priority has thus far 
everywhere produced. 

In brief, when brought up to strength, the 
Tegiment was ordered to descend again into 
the rice plain, with the prime mission of 
Staying there permanently to aid the local 
VC and the secondary mission of collecting 
rice for ts on hungry requirements. It did 
80, preparing a strongly fortified position in 
the northwest corner of the main plain. It 
also did some damage that could probably 
have been avoided by more rapid response 
to the intelligence. Reinforcements came, 
but fairly late. 

Even before the reinforcements arrived, 
however, the Koreans and the local South 
Vietnamese army units had caught up with 
the 95th; had punished it cruelly; had driven 
it out of its new fortifications; and had 
Chased it back into mountain-refuge again. 
In the process, a Korean regiment also 
trapped the 30th VC main force battalion. 
And in prisoners and killed, including the 
battalion political officer and the second in 
command, the Koreans destroyed just over 
half this veteran battalion's total strength 
Of about 300 men. 

Driven by necessity, small elements to the 
95th Regiment are still trying to return to 
the plain in search of rice, of which they 
are desperately short. The fight is not over. 
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The damage recently done is only beginning 
to be repaired. But the essential fact to note 
is that the big units were called to the res- 
cue by the VC party apparatus in the popu- 
lous areas of Phuyen, and this rescue party 
ignominiously falled. If rescue was so badly 
needed, and there is no real hope of rescue, 
what will be the future of the apparatus? 


A Salute to Gen. Casimir Pulaski and the 
Polish People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 12, 1967 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege for me to join with the Mem- 
bers here in paying tribute to the mem- 
ory of Gen. Casimir Pulaski on the occa- 
sion of the anniversary of his death, 

His role in resisting the forces oppress- 
ing his beloved Poland has been cele- 
brated by the historians of every free- 
dom-loving nation. Every American 
schoolboy has been taught the debt of 
gratitude that our own country owes to 
the contributions and courage of this 
great patriot. As we revere his memory, 
we honor through him that love of lib- 
erty and that dauntless spirit, stemming 
from his Polish heritage, which sent him 
forth to fight for freedom in the New 
World. 

Through the centuries Poland has had 
its great leaders—men of extraordinary 
capabilities, character, and courage. Yet 
all of the great men of Poland, no mat- 
ter how varied their spheres of influence 
or different their fields of endeavor, have 
inherited several things in common 
which gave them their reason for being— 
their love of God and their religion, their 
love of country, and their burning desire 
for its eventual liberation. 

At the beginning of modern times all 
of western Christendom owed a debt of 
gratitude to Poland when King John So- 
bieski drove the Turks back from Vienna 
in 1683 in one of the most decisive vic- 
tories in history. Had the gallant So- 
bieski failed, all Europe would have been 
subjected to a yoke of slavery and Chris- 
tian culture would have been destroyed. 

Poland’s contributions to the success 
of the Allies during World War II, and 
the fight of her people to preserve west- 
ern civilization once again as they did 
in the battle of Vienna in the 15th cen- 
tury, make it mandatory that all true 
Americans support the demands for jus- 
tice for Poland in the United Nations. 

The heroic stand of Poland in 1939 in 
the face of aggression by superior force 
was an example of courage unparalleled 
in history. Poland’s contributions to the 
military success of the United Nations in 
the drive to final victory and peace, and 
her sacrifice in the cause of humanity, 
merit every consideration. We must keep 
the sacred pledges that were made to 
Poland, not only because of the debt of 
gratitude which the other nations of the 
world owe to Poland, but because of the 
necessity of obtaining the wholehearted 
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cooperation of all the smaller nations 
who look to us for justice. 

To Americans of Polish ancestry, who 
have contributed so much to the develop- 
ment of the United States, I urge you to 
continue your efforts to restore Poland to 
its prewar glory. The buoyant idealism 
and splendid patriotism, together with 
the deep Christian concept of the right, 
which have characterized the Polish 
spirit in the past, have done much for 
our own country and should certainly do 
much for Poland. 

Civilization is based upon a reign of 
peace and justice, and for this reason 
America has been ennobled by the spirit- 
ual contributions of her citizens of Polish 
descent. By being true to their culture 
and their creed, Americans of Polish 
ancestry cannot help being true to their 
country. Their love of Poland and desire 
to make it free will only enhance their 
love of America. All of us might well be 
proud if we could contribute as much 
as Pulaski did to progress in the United 
States and peace in the world. 


A True Story That Couldn’t Be True 


SPEECH 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I insert an 
editorial from the Sunday, October 8, 
1967, Minneapolis Tribune in the 
RECORD: 

A TRUE STORY THAT COULDN'T BE TRUE 

Once upon a time, there was a country 
rocked by violence in its big cities. Some 
called them racial disturbances, Others said 
they were riots. A few called it a revolution. 

The nation was shocked, to put it mildly. 
“The greatest crisis since the Civil War,” 
was how the politicians described it. The poll- 
sters went out and found that the people 
wanted the government to solve these prob- 
lems. The politicians responded with a multi- 
tude of proposals a Marshall Plan for 


the cities ... tax incentives to stimulate 
ghetto housing construction . . massive 
job programs. 


Alas, it was all talk. The President was 
too busy fighting a war in another country 
to provide any real leadership. He appointed 
a study commission and announced plans 
to spend $40 million from existing programs 
to create more Jobs, The Congress was more 
interested in cutting the budget, although it 
had second thoughts about its earlier in- 
clination to economize on rat control, rent 
supplements and the poverty program. 

Even in the cities that suffered the up- 
heavals, little was changed, In Los Angeles, 
where death and destruction were severe, 
the recommendations of a study commission 
were largely ignored. In Detroit, scene of an- 
other great uprising, there was a great 
amount of wheel-spinning. In Minneapolis, 
a city with problems small enough to be 
manageable, a grand jury worried about un- 
desirable elements in a youth center. 

All the while, the gap grew between the 
hayes and the have-nots. Those in the 
ghettos continued to live in crowded hous- 
ing, subsisting on menial jobs or no jobs, 
growing ever more alienated from the affi- 
uent society around them, but not of them. 
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This went on through another winter, 
into another spring, and then came summer 
again. The country was rocked by violence 
even greater than before. The nation was 
shocked . . etc. 


Seventy-five Years of Dedicated 


Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 12, 1967 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, this 
month the First Congregational Church 
of Key West, Fla., marks its 75th anni- 
versary. Throughout the 75 years of dis- 
tinguished service to the citizens of Key 
West, First Congregational members 
have devoted themselves to making 
available friendship and spiritual guid- 
ance for all. 

I would like to join the Key West Citi- 
zen in congratulating the church, secure 
in the knowledge that in the next 75 
years the First Congregational Church of 
Key West will make an even greater con- 
tribution to the spiritual life and welfare 
of Key Westers: 

CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 75 YEARS OF 

MINISTRY 

Our congratulations to members of the 
First Congregational Church of Key West. 
This month marks the church’s 75th anni- 
versary. The Rev. Charles R. Mory, present 
pastor of the church, is the 30th person to 
serve in that capacity. 

First Congregational Church of Key West 
was born as a splinter group from the Meth- 
odist Church in 1892. It acquired its present 
land in 1893, as a gift from the church's first 
convert—John A. Harris. Since that time, 527 
William Street has come to be identified as 
an address where any stranger can find 
friendship and spiritual guidance. 

Key West has been fortunate in possessing 
many churches of many denominations. 
Some are older . . some are younger than 
First Congregational Church of Key West. 
All, however, work together in seeking a com- 
mon goal—to uplift the mental, moral, and 
physical life of our people. First Congrega- 
tional Church has been especially dedicated 
in this work—particularly where the Armed 
Services are concerned. 

As far back as 1889, during the Spanish- 
American War, members of the First Congre- 
gational Church devoted themselves to pro- 
viding entertainment and spiritual strength 
for soldiers and sailors. The tradition has 
come down to the present day. In war or 
peace, many locally stationed servicemen 
have found a church home at 527 William 
Street. 

October will be sort of a homecoming 
month for First Congregational Church. Next 
Sunday, the church's pastor of 30 years ago— 
the Rev. John E. Pickens Sr.—will conduct 
services. Special services and programs are 
planned for the other Sundays during the 
month, including social events such as a 
“pot luck” supper to be held in the Fellow- 
ship Hall adjacent to the church next Sun- 
day night. Friends and former members are 
invited to these affairs. 

First Congregational Church of Key West 
has sound reason to be happy and rejoice in 
the success of its first 75 years of ministry to 
the people of Key West. The Citizen is pleased 
to congratulate the church and to wish it 
eyen greater success in the next 75 years. 
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Proposed Patent Cooperation Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 12, 1967 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, our 
technologically oriented society has 
focused attention on our patent system 
and that system is today under active 
study in a number of areas. President 
Johnson has proposed enactment of a 
patent reform bill to modernize the U.S. 
patent system, and this measure is be- 
fore the Patent Subcommittee of the 
House Judiciary Committee. On another 
front, the U.S. Patent Office is engaged 
in international cooperative endeavors 
with other countries. A draft Patent Co- 
operation Treaty has recently been 
brought forth by the United Interna- 
tional Bureau for the Protection of 
Intellectual Property. These significant 
developments are described in detail in 
a recent address by Secretary of Com- 
merce Alexander B. Trowbridge before 
the Patents Committee of the National 
Association of Manufacturers and I in- 
sert the speech by Secretary Trowbridge 
in the Recorp: 

ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF COMMERCE ALEXAN- 
DER B. TROWBRIDGE, PREPARED FOR DELIVERY 
TO THe PATENTS COMMITTEE OF THE NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS, 
New Yorx, N.Y., SEPTEMBER 8, 1967 


It is my very real pleasure to be here with 
you today to discuss the improvement of our 
patent system—a system in which we as ad- 
ministrators and you as users have a common 
interest. 

Efforts of improvement can be classified 
as long-range undertakings whose benefits 
will accrue for decades to come, just as the 
original Constitutional provision for patent 
protection has served us for 180 years. 

Most of our time in this fast-moving world 
is taken up with short range objectives. Ob- 
viously both are important—laying the foun- 
dation for progress in the years ahead by the 
improvement of over-all systems, and making 
short-run adjustments that meet the imme- 
diate needs of the day. 

President Johnson's Patent Reform Bill 
illustrates this Administration's concern with 
long-range improvements in our economic 
system. 

In transmitting the measure to Congress 
last February, the President noted that the 
patent system has helped American business 
to translate the ‘fire of genius’ into the prod- 
ucts and processes that have enriched the 
lives of all of us.” 

But he also pointed out that “institutions 
must change to meet the demands of our 
times,” and I think it is clear that modern- 
ization is long overdue. 

If the patent system is to continue to serve 
us well it must be strengthened and stream- 
lined to cope with the challenges of the 
decades ahead. It must keep pace with both 
expanded trade and new technology. Even 
more, it must create a better climate for ex- 
panded entry of American businessmen into 
international markets. And it must provide 
for prompt disclosure and use of new tech- 
nology in this country. This will benefit not 
only American business but also the Ameri- 
can consumer. 

The NAM, under the leadership of your 
Committee Chairman, Frederic O. Hess, has 
been among those most active in defining 
the problems facing the patent system and 
in relating them to business interests. 
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One problem that illustrates the need for 
reform is the unnecessary and burdensome 
duplication of effort in protecting inventions 
internationally. This duplication bears heav- 
ily on the patent offices of the world and on 
businessmen engaged in world commerce. It 
creates an artificial barrier to world trade. 

An average of three patent applications 
is filed internationally on each invention 
patented. This means that of the estimated 
650,000 patent applications filed worldwide 
each year, two-thirds are duplicates or mul- 
tiple filings of other applications. Each is 
processed individually in each country. 
Moreover, companies and individuals must 
plow through a complex maze of divergent 
laws and customs which have grown up over 
the years, involving even the size of paper 
which must be used or the number of type- 
written lines per page. 

In this country, dissemination of tech- 
nological advances is often delayed by the 
very system designed to accelerate disclosure. 
U.S. patent applications are now kept secret 
until a patent is issued, and this can take up 
to five years or more. 

Because of built-in delays, businessmen, 
unaware of a competitor's work, may invest 
substantial sums reinventing something al- 
ready patented by a competitor. I find it hard 
to believe that knowledgeable American con- 
cerns actually search published foreign pat- 
ents and applications to find out what other 
American companies are trying to patent 
right here in this country. 

As you know, this Administration has 
moved on a number of fronts to update the 
patent system and gear it for more rapid and 
effective service to business and the public. 

You are all familiar, of course, with the 
recommendations of the President’s Com- 
mission and with the Patent Reform pro- 

he sent Congress in February to im- 
plement the Commission's work. This bill 
would bring about the first major revision of 
the patent system in more than a century. It 
is designed, as the President said: 

(1) To raise the quality and reliability of 
US. patents. 

“(2) To reduce the time and expense of 
obtaining and protecting a patent. 

“(3) To speed public disclosure of scien- 
tific and technological information.” 

The President added that these changes 
would also bring our own system into closer 
harmony with those of other nations. 

Better international cooperation will lead 
naturally to better protection of intellectual 
property. And this, of course, is the rationale 
behind our new bilateral information and 
search exchange agreements with Germany, 
Switzerland, Prance, Japan, Austria and other 
countries. All of these pilot studies have not 
been completed. But so far we have learned 
some valuable lessons from them, notably 
that the quickest way to end expensive, in- 
efficient, massive duplication is through a 
multi-nation system within the framework 
of existing international cooperative ar- 
rangements. 

Accordingly, the U.S. Delegation asked the 
Paris Union last fall to have tħe United In- 
ternational Bureau for the Protection of In- 
tellectual Property undertake an urgent 
study of the duplication problem. As you 
know, the result was the proposed Patent 
Cooperation Treaty which is being considered 
by your Committee here today. 

I do not propose to discuss in any length 
the President’s Patent Reform Bill, except 
to emphasize my support for its provisions 
and their underlying objectives. We want 
the most effective and efficient patent system 
to serve this country in the future. Enact- 
ment of the Reform Bill, I am convinced, 
will achieve the goals laid down by the 
President and will bring our patent system 
more fully in line with its Constitutional ob- 
jectives, 

Nor do I propose to discuss in any detail 
the Patent Cooperation Treaty. We are en- 
couraged by BIRPI's effort and initiative and 
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anxious to see further development and re- 
finement of its work. 

But I would like to outline what I think 
are the broad objectives of a modern, efficient 
patent system and to relate them to our na- 
tional and international goals. 

Simply stated, the patent system should 
provide effective Incentives for the greatest 
possible development and use of new tech- 
nology in this country and in international 
markets, 5 

To the extent that it is able to achieve 
this goal 

It will enhance our standard of living, 
which increasingly is founded upon a s0- 
Phisticated technological base. 

It will facilitate the transfer of new tech- 
nology across national borders to spur eco- 
nomic progress in all parts of the globe. 

And finally, it will permit uz to compete 
More effectively in international markets 
where new technology is at the very cutting 
edge of competition. 

We are in a period of both continuing ex- 
pansion and keener competition in world 
trade. U.S. exports climbed to record levels 
last year, and are now running at an annual 
rate of $31.2 billion. Obviously there is the 
Closest relationship between our export ex- 
Pansion and our technological progress, For 
example, we can now replace reduced exports 
in low-technology products with increased 
exports in high-technology products. 

Just as technological changes bear heavily 
on efforts to expand exports, so does the 
Success of U.S. firms in penetrating high- 
technology foreign markets depend largely 
on their ability to obtain foreign patents to 
Protect inventions and innovations. This in- 
terrelation will increase, of course, as our 
mix of export products becomes more sophis- 
ticated. Clearly, the trend is toward greater 
reliance on patent safeguards. The export 
Prospects for the future continue to be bright 
for highly technical products in which for- 
eign patent protection could be a deciding 
Tactor in successful competition in foreign 
Markets. 

The world market to which U.S. business 
looks for customers has widened to include 
Many countries which were ignored or not 
even in existence twenty years ago. These are 
the so-called less developed countries—less 
developed in an industrial sense, but in many 
Cases with abundant natural resources. It is 
generally that they must be 
brought into the international patent system 
to help speed their economic development, 
and thelr potential as trading partners. 
BIRPI has been conducting a vigorous pro- 
Bram in this regard and we in this country 
heartily endorse it, One difficulty is that few 
Of the developing countries have either the 
Personnel or the government machinery for 
the complexities of a patent system, BIRPI 
has instituted training arrangements in 
Which our Patent Office is cooperating. Useful 
Seminars already have been held in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. BIRPI has also 
Supervised the drafting of a legal model for 
à national patent system. 

In talking about international cooperation, 
a distinction is sometimes drawn between 
Our national or domestic interests and our 
international objectives. I can't see any dif- 
ference between the two. For the patent sys- 
tem to be truly effective, it must serve both 
to foster progress at home and to stimulate 
Our international commerce, 

Both the Patent Reform Bill and the pro- 
Posed Patent Cooperation Treaty envisage 
far-reaching in old and established 
Customs and practices. For this reason, if for 
no other, they invite controversy and opposi- 
tion. To the extent that this is constructive 
and in the national interest, we welcome it. 
To the extent that it is self-serving and de- 
Signed to create roadblocks, we deplore it. 
Whoever would oppose these measures be- 
Cause he is against change, per se, or for other 
Purely subjective reasons, has a real obliga- 
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tion to review his position in light of the 
national interest—not to say that of his busi- 
ness or his profession. It is less than respon- 
sible to pretend that either the U.S. patent 
system or the international legal structures 
protecting Inventions, as they exist today, 
cannot be improved upon. 

Reasonable men may differ over details; 
I cannot believe there Is any question that 
basic reforms are needed—and soon. The 
world quickly leaves behind those who can- 
not adapt to the fact and the form of 
change. 

We are now in the process of studying the 
BIRPI draft. Your meeting and discussions 
here today, and those of other interested 
parties, will help us. We should not forget 
that this is a draft, the first of many which 
will be prepared even before formal inter- 
national negotiations are begun. 

At a meeting of the Committee of Experts, 
scheduled for October in Geneva to consider 
the draft Treaty, the views of twenty-three 
interested governments on the Treay will be 
fully explored. To provide broad gauge repre- 
sentation at this meeting, private industrial 
and bar groups from this and other coun- 
tries have been invited to participate. Fol- 
lowing the October meeting, there will be 
ample opportunity for further consideration 
of a revised draft Treaty. 

We favor harmonization of national patent 
laws, and we look to the ultimate goal of a 
true universal or multinational patent. The 
proposed Treaty is a major step toward this 
goal. Because of its importance, we should 
make it as attractive as possible. For ex- 
ample, it may be that to attract the widest 
possible international support, this initial 
step should require as little change as pos- 
sible in the national laws of the member 
countries. It should require a minimum of 
administrative cost and effort. If proposals 
to improve the Treaty in these and other 
areas will increase support for it, we are 
3 to vigorously sponsor such pro- 


All of these moves In the patent field, both 
in the international and domestic spheres, 
should illustrate our resolve that technologi- 
cal progress not become ensnared in techni- 
cal red tape. 

How ironic it would be for man's inventive 
genius to be stymied by our failure to 
devise ways to put the fruits of his genius 
to work! 

We are characterized as an “innovative” 
society—which essentially means that we 
can turn the ideas of man into effective and 
productive tools. It is clearly in our joint in- 
terest, as administrators and as users of the 
patent system, to see to it that such a de- 
scription of our economic system is con- 
tinually proven to be accurate. 


Columbus Day 


SPEECH 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 475th anniversary of an event 
that has since influenced the history of 
the entire world. On October 12, 1492, a 
Genoese sailor who had embarked from 
Spain touched upon the shores of our 
continent. 

Christopher Columbus discovered the 
land that was to be America—a nation 
that has become the richest, strongest, 
freest of all nations, Sailing forth to find 
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a more direct route from Spain to India, 
Columbus instead discovered the New 
World—a land that was to represent hope 
to be oppressed and the needy, a land 
where all the peoples of the world were 
to come together and form one people, 
a land whose government was to serve 
as a model for representative govern- 
ments everywhere. 

Columbus had struggled long and hard 
for the funds to finance this dangerous 
voyage, He was persistent, he was brave, 
and he had great vision. It is fitting that 
such a Man was the discoverer of our 
Nation. 

We owe to Christoper Columbus a na- 
tional debt of gratitude for discovering 
this New World, and today we should 
pay homage to his memory and to the 


‘importance of his deed. 


Republic of Korea: A Bastion of the Free 
World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 12, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
George Chaplin, editor of the Honolulu 
Advertiser, is one of the most able and 
knewledgeable journalists in Hawaii. He 
recently flew to the Far East to observe 
firsthand the military and political situa- 
tion in Korea, where free world and 
Communist troops continue to face each 
other across a shaky truce line. 

Those who advocate the withdrawal of 
American troops from South Korea 
might have second thoughts on the mat- 
ter after reading one in a series of pene- 
trating reports by Mr. Chaplin. 

I commend the article, “Red Teams 
Trying To Subvert South Korea,” and a 
related editorial from the Honolulu Ad- 
vertiser of October 7, 1967, for the study 
and evaluation which they deserve by the 
Members of Congress: 

[From the Honolulu Advertiser, Oct. 7, 1967] 
Rep Teams Trytnc To SUBVERT SOUTH 
KOREA 
(By George Chaplin) 

North Korea, in addition to its raids on 
DMZ outposts, seeks through subversion, in- 
filtration and propaganda to build an under- 


ground organization and create unrest in 
South Korea. 

The Seoul government reported in mid- 
June that 30 well-armed North Korean guer- 
rillas had managed to infiltrate into the 
southeast, presumably to raid and sabotage. 

An operation of this size is exceptional. 
Usually, one knowledgeable source said, the 
Communists work in much smaller units, 
such as three-man teams. 

There are probably 250 North Korean 
agents in the south at any one time, I was 
told. They're well supplied with three cur- 
rencies—green money (meaning U.S, dol- 
lars). Japanese yen and South Korean won. 

“One of the team is a hard-liner assigned 
to make sure none of them is taken alive. 
Some of them do get caught or killed trying 
to cross the border from the north; (South 
Korean) soldiers receive a bonus for getting 
3 But a lot of them get through 

y" 
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TRYING TO DISRUPT SOUTH 


At the ROK Defense Ministry I was told 
that the Communist operations are primarily 
psychological warfare: 

“They try to undermine, to create dissen- 
sion, to make people wonder if we can really 
spare troops for South Vietnam or whether 
the internal threat here ig so real as to make 
it better to keep the troops at home. 

“North Korea is not happy with the prog- 
ress made in the south. The Communists 
know that our stability of power depends up- 
on the stability of the economy. 

“So,” the spokesman continued, “they want 
to slow the pace in the economic area by 
breeding disquiet in the social structure and 
by trying to create doubts internationally 
about our stability and thus inhibit invest- 
ments. 

“But we feel we have the situation under 
control.” 

The south matches the Communist propa- 
ganda with its own broadcasts to the north. 
There is, I was told, this difference—people 
in the south can listen to the north, but 
in the north it’s a jailable offense to listen 
to the south. 

NORTH PUMPS IN PROPAGANDA 


“There’s plenty of reason for vigilance 
here,” an American with extensive duty in 
Korea said. 

“This country lives on the border of com- 
munism. It has fought against communism. 
And it has more adults who haye lived under 
communism and fled than any other place in 
the world. 

“Some were refugees from the Russians 
(who occupied the north) in 1945. There was 
a steady flow in the rest of the 1940's and 
then, during the Korean War (1950-53), a big 
upsurge. 

“A million came down at one time with our 
army during the retreat from the Yalu. 

“But the young people in the south have 
had no direct experience with communism. 
This da from the north sweeps into 


them. The kids wonder why north and south - 


can’t unify.” 

This frustration is just what North Korean 
Premier II Sung Kim wants. He dare not again 
take on U.S. and South Korean forces in con- 
ventional combat. Instead, he hopes to over- 
throw the South Korean government through 
disruption and unrest. 

Kim has said at (Communist) Workers’ 
Party : To win “against imperialism 
and feudalism, it is necessary for the South 
Korean people to take Marxism-Leninism as 
guidance and have a revolutionary party 
which represents the interests of the workers, 
farmers and general public broadly.” 

SEEKS A COMMUNIZED SOUTH 

He has also said that after the unification 
it ls our duty to carry out a democratic 
reform in South Korea, including land re- 
form and nationalization of important in- 
dustries. 

The achievement of the democratic revo- 
Iutzon will be followed by socialist building 

after that our country will gradually be- 
come a Communist state. We can say that we 
have fulfilled the mission assigned to us in 
world revolution when we have carried out 
all of these successfully.” 

So to Kim “peaceful unification” and com- 
munizing the south are the same. 

The question iá on the United Nations 
agenda each year. (The U.N. regards the Re- 
public of Korea as the only legitimate gov- 
ernment on the peninsula.) The so-called 
Stevenson Plan voices the U.S. and South 
Korean position that unification should be 
achieved as soon as possible by free elections 
under U.N. supervision. 

The Communists want a resolution con- 
demning the U.S. and the Republic of Korea, 
want U.S. troops removed forthwith and say 
they can achieve unification by South and 
North Korea getting together with the help 
of Asian nations. 
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NATIONALISM RUNS STRONG 


Last December, the U.S. came out as well 
numerically in the U.N. vote against North 
Korea as in the past. Washington didn’t 
altogether oppose seating North Korean dele- 
gates to discuss the issue, but wanted them 
first to recognize the legitimacy of the U.N. 
and its presence in Korea. South Korea's goy- 
ernment went along—but the north predict- 
ably refused to. 

It must be renumbered that on reunifica- 
tion, the Koreans are genuinely national- 
istic. 

“Look at their history,” one Western stu- 
dent of the country observed. “This little 
band of ethnically unique people haye pre- 
served this integrity for 4,000 to 5,000 years 
with the Japanese, Chinese and Mongols 
pressing them. 

“One Korean was asked if he'd ever heard 
of the Koreans being described as ‘the Irish 
of the Orient’. No, he said, but he had heard 
of the Irish, as ‘the Koreans of Europe.“ 

In short, they're proud of their national 
identity and want reunification. But in the 
south they don’t want it on Communist 
terms. 

The North Koreans have picked up some 
propaganda points by offering postal ex- 
changes. And there is some feeling that the 
south should present a less rigid posture 
about at least exploring such modest pos- 
sibilities, 

PART OF A LARGER PICTURE 

A basic impression I got during my visit 
is that President Park is trying to build an 
economy, then move politically toward uni- 
fication. But any meaningful action is years 
off—for Korea is part of the larger contest 
between the Free and Communist worlds. 

As one substantial American military fig- 
ure said to me- z 

“Sometimes people look toward Korea, 
Southeast Asia, India separately. This is a 
mistake. Our position in Korea is a major 
element of our deterrent to Communist 
China.” 

“Our position, unless attacked, is defen- 
sive, Our strength here is pretty real. There 
is a full and ample deterrent against North 
Korea and they're aware of this. If the 
Chinese Communists joined up with them 
again, we would have to use additional 
strength—but we have it in pocket. 

“From the Chinese Communist point of 
view, this is a hunk of land on the Asian 
continent which defends Japan. From their 
view, this is close to Peking and close to 
75 per cent of Chinese heavy industry—in- 
cluding the small military industry in the 
old Manchurian industrial crescent involving 
Harbin and Mukden. 

“In terms of power politics, this is a local 
area which the Chinese do not disregard 
when they think of military advance in Asia, 
particularly Southeast Asia.” 
aon leaned pack in his chair and con- 


“The U.S. in 10 years has produced a good 
ROK army, navy and air force. Some hot- 
heads even say they wish North Korea would 
start something. But Park is trying to move 
the country along. 


MILITARY “EDUCATES” KOREANS 


“The U.S. military has helped consider- 
ably—by training soldiers, by sending thou- 
sands of Korean officers and non-coms back 
to the States. The people who have been to 
Benning and Leavenworth were exposed to 


“In Korean military camps we have 
helped teach the soldiers electronics and 
technical skills and in the process began to 
inculcate the idea of the military man sery- 
ing his country rather than himself. 

“Kids from all over Korea have been given 
a reasonably good several-year science edu- 
cation, with a leavening of social studies and 
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economics. They learn about ‘duty, honor, 
country.’ There’s now a pretty 
military conception of duty-above-self. 

“It's had a good impact on the younger 
generation.” 

He said a combination of three things has 
changed Korea, in the sense of a nation com- 
ing of age in the modern world: 

The first is the beginning of an economic 
upswing. 

The second is the contribution to the de- 
fense of the Free World. 

“It warms the heart to hear them say, 
Tou came and fought for us, now we are the 
only ones in Asia to fight for the Vietnamese 
defense of freedom.” 

“The Koreans in Viet Nam are our best 
propagandists, They tell the Vietnamese, 
‘Don’t talk about Americans like they were 
French. We know. They saved our country 
and they don't want anything for it.’ 

“They're really effective in Vietnam. The 
Koreans are proud, they're standing tall—not 
like the inferiority complex of a decade ago.” 

RAPPORT THIN, BUT THERE 


The third thing, he said, which has 
changed Korea “is the very genuine begin- 
ning of being an important political force. 
They generated ASPAC—the Asian and Pa- 
cific Council. They're gung ho, Before the 
Manila conference (in late 86), Asian coun- 
tries talked about Asia; Korean shifted it to 
the Pacific. 

“In Korea, we've begun to establish a 
mutuality of understanding with a genuinely 
Asian country on a sound basis. The rapport 
is only one layer deep, but it’s there.“ 


NorTH Korea’s Kru 


Although Vietnam obscures it, Korea con- 
tinues a danger spot—-with worrisome armed 
intrusions into the South from the Com- 
munist North. 

Sometimes these are through the demili- 
tarized zone stretching 151 miles across 
Korea. At other times agents are sent by 
sea and infiltrate via the southern coasts. 

They get little or no support from the 
South Koreans—in contrast to the help 
accorded the Viet Cong and North Vietnam- 
ese regulars in South Vietmam—but they 
are creating unrest and possibly laying the 
foundation for larger sabotage and espion- 
age programs. 

North Korea’s leader, 55-year-old Il Sung 
Kim, is interested in unifying Korea only 
on Communist terms (as a full-page article 
elsewhere in today’s Advertiser makes clear) - 

He runs a Stalinist country, with police- 
state control over its 11.5 million people. 
With the possible exception of Albania, it 
has the least contact with the outside world 
of any Communist nation. 

North Korea has concentrated on building 
up industry and had a growth rate of about 
10 per cent a year until three or four years 
ago, when Chinese aid began dropping off. 

The north is now more dependent upon 
the Soviet Union than upon China for in- 
dustrial and military assistance, but it pe 
to get all it can from both. 

One Seoul official likens the north to “a 
man with two women in different locations. 
He says to Moscow, We have assisted you 
(politically) against China’. He says to 
Peking, We are the same culturally’. He 
tries to stay apart while trying to get the 
most from each,” 

North Korea's economy is geared 
toward military preparations. It can produce 
rifles and machine guns, but heavy equip- 
ment comes from the Soviet Union and 
China. 

In terms of its economy, the north is not 
having an easy time. Its seven-year plan is 
reported in trouble, which is why it is seeking 
substantial aid. 

The regime, in treatment of the Lar grown 
is ruthless, maintaining constant surveil 
lance and at times using the purge. 
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There is not the slightest evidence of any 
probable uprising, and while there is a con- 
stant power struggle going on at top Com- 
munist levels, Kim seems to be maintaining 
his hold. 

His background gives meaningful clues as 
to his ability to stay in power, and also tells 
something about the country. 

He was born near Pyongyang as Sung Chu 
Kim but adroitly changed his name to that 
of a national hero, a freedom-fighter against 
the Japanese, under whom he'd once served. 

Kim spent most of his youth in Manchuria, 
at the time a haven for Koreans fleeing the 
Japanese occupation of their country. As a 
high schooler he joined a clandestine Com- 
munist youth group, then became formally 
active in Communist work, fighting as a 
guerrilia—with Korean and Chinese parti- 
Sans—against the Japanese whe'd moved into 
Manchuria in 1931. 

Eventually the Korean guerrillas took ref- 
uge in Siberia, Kim joined the Russian Com- 
munist Party, entered a Soviet military 
school and fought in World War II at Stalin- 
grad. (He was one of more than 30 Korean 
leaders who were trained and indoctrinated 
in the Soviet Union, with a view to future 
activities in Korea). 

Post-war, uniformed as a Soviet major, 
Kim returned to North Korea, where the 
local Communist leader, Chun Kyok Hyon, 
had entered a united front with right-wing 
nationalists. 

Hyon was assassinated in September, 1945— 
he'd just been to a meeting at Soviet occu- 
pation headquarters—and Kim became first 
Secretary of the Korean Communist Party. 

Staunchly backed by the Russians, he out- 
maneuvered the nationalists and two do- 
mestic Communist factions, and sought pop- 
ular support by seizing large farms for re- 
distribution to the landless peasants. (The 
New land-holders’ enthusiasm faded some- 
What when they were squeezed with high 
Production quotas). = 

By 1948 Kim was premier of the Russian 
Puppet government. In the spring of 49 he 
Went to Moscow, possibly to be clued in on 
Plans for the following year’s attack on 
South Korea. 

When that came in June, 1950—apparently 
on Stalin’s orders and with the Koreans 
heayily armed with Russian tanks, planes 
and guns—Kim became “Supreme Com- 
Mander” of the “Korean People’s Liberation 
Army.“ 

After the armistice, he received reconstruc- 
tion aid from both Russia and China and 
began to play his delicate balancing game 
to seek a near-autonomous position. 

Internally, he collectivized agriculture and 
nationalized industry and commerce—using 
the Flying Horse Movement,” his version of 
Mao Tse-tung’s “Great Leap Forward” in 
Mainland China. He conducted sham trials 
and eliminated his major opposition. 


He began his efforts to subvert the south, 
and has now intensified these to capitalize 
On the strife in Vietnam, where South Ko- 
Tea has 45,000 troops. Last fall, as a token 
of support for North Vietnam, he sent to 
Hanoi a contingent of pilots—estimated at 
20 to 25—apparently to train fliers. 

Kim has long said that North Korea must 
“liberate” the South in his generation. This 
May be rhetoric or it may presage an in- 
creasing level of infiltration and under- 
ground work. 

It would be rash for Kim to take on the 
large combination of South Korean and U.S. 
forces in any direct clash. But there are so 
Many variables—including what China and 
Russia might do if Kim provoked a war— 
that no one can paint a confident canvas. 

The only thing that does seem certain 18 
that any prospects of unification for divided 

are a long way in the future. 
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Who Is a Natural-Born Citizen? 
Judge Gassman’s Opinion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 10, 1967 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, my 
colleagues, who are naturally interested 
in the current discussion of eligibility for 
the Presidency based on the meaning of 
“natural-born citizen” in article II sec- 
tion 1, paragraph 5 of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion, will recall my discussion of this 
subject in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
May 18, 1967, at page H5776. 

I am pleased to note that Hon. Ben- 
jamin Gassman, my constituent, friend, 
and noted election law expert, concurs in 
the view that Gov. George Romney is 
eligible, should be successful, to serve as 
President. 

Judge Gassman, a former judge of the 
criminal court of the city of New York, 
retired because of statutory age limita- 
tion on December 31, 1964. Prior to his 
retirement, he was assigned by the ap- 
pellate division as an acting judge of 
the court of general sessions and as an 
acting justice of the supreme court. 

He is the author of “The New York 
State Election Law,” a two-volume work, 
and many other articles on various legal 
subjects. 

Judge Gassman, since his retirement, 
has become counsel to the well-respected 
New York City law firm of Raphael, 
Searles & Vischi. 

His opinion on this question follows: 
GovERNER ROMNEY’s ELIGIBILITY To RUN FOR 
THE PRESIDENCY 

Recently, Congressman Emanuel Celler 
posed the question whether Governor George 
Romney, of Michigan, is eligible to run as 
the Republican candidate for President of the 
United States. He pointed out that the Gov- 
ernor was born in Mexico after his parents 
left the State of Utah and took up temporary 
residence in Mexico, later returning to the 
United States, whence they took their child 
with them. No claim is made that the Gover- 
nor's parents have renounced their United 
States citizenship. They remained, at all 
times, citizens of the United States. 

Article 2, Section 1 of the United States 
Constitution provides that “no person except 
a natural born ctiizen, or a citizen of the 
United States at the time of the adoption of 
this Constitution, shall be eligible to the office 
of President; neither shall any person be 
eligible to that office who shall not have 
attained to the age of thirty five years, and 
been fourteen years a resident within the 
United States”. 

Webster's Dictionary defines “natural 
born” as “native, not alien, as a natural born 
citizen”. 

“There are two classes of citizens, native 
born citizens and naturalized citizens.” 
(Johansen v. Staten Island Shipbuilding Co. 
272 N.Y. 140). It must therefore be held that 
the United States Constitution, in speaking 
of a “natural born citizen” referred to one 
who became a citizen at birth as distin- 
guished from one who became a citizen by 
naturalization. 

“Every citizen born in the United States 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, be- 
comes at once a citizen of the United States 
and needs no naturalization”, (U.S. v. Per- 
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kins, 17 F. Supp. 177, 180). That proposition 
is plain. However, is a person born outside 
of the United States, of parents who are citi- 
zens of the United States, considered a “nat- 
ural Born” citizen of the United States? That 
question has been answered in the affirma- 
tive, both by statute and court decisions. 

Section 1401, United States Code Anno- 
tated, Volume 8, states: 

“The following shall be nationals and citi- 
zens of the United States at birth: 

(3) A person born outside of the United 
States and its outlying possessions of par- 
ents both of whom are citizens of the United 
States and one of whom has had a residence 
in the United States or one of its outlying 
possessions, prior to the birth of such per- 
son“. 

A person born in the United States 18 
a citizen thereof irrespective of the na- 
tionality of his parents. Conversely, a person 
whose parents are citizens of the United 
States inherits their citizenship irrespective 
of the place of his birth.” (Tomasicchio v. 
Acheson, 98 F. Supp. 166, 168.) 

This principle of law was also enunciated 
in Lee Bang Hong vs. Acheson, 110 F. Supp. 
48, 49, wherein the court said: 

“The plaintiff (Lee Bang Hong) was born 
in San Chun Village, Chungshaw, Kwantung, 
China, on July 13, 1934. He is a blood son of 
Lee Chin Fat, a United States citizen. Lee 
Bang is a United States citizen by birth by 
virtue of the fact that he is the son of a 
United States citizen”. 

In Doyle v. Town of Diana, 203 App. Div. 
239, 196 N.. S. 864, was a taxpayer's action 
to restrain the levying of taxes for the erec- 
tion of a memorial to the soldiers and sailors 
of the town. The proposition to erect the 
memorial was carried by one vote, On the 
trial, the right to vote of one, Eliza Weed, 
was challenged on the ground that she was 
not a citizen. In upholding her right to vote, 
the Appellate Division, 4th Department, said: 

“The right of Eliza Weed to vote is chal- 
lenged upon the ground that she was not a 
citizen. It appears that she was born in 
Canada, She was never naturalized, but it 
appears that her father was a citizen of the 
United States. 

“Her father being a citizen of the United 
States, she was likewise a citizen thereof, al- 
though born in Canada”. 

In Governor Romney's case, his parents 
were both citizens of the United States. They 
moved from the State of Utah into Mexico 
and the Governor was born in that country 
while his parents lived there, At no time 
haye the elder Romneys renounced their 
United States citizenship. They later re- 
turned to the United States. It is my opinion 
that under the circumstances, Governor 
Romney is a “natural born citizen” of the 
United States, eligible to run for the office 
of President. 

However, in view of the fact that the ques- 
tion of eligibility has been raised and be- 
cause of the serious question involved, I 
agree with Congressman Celler that this 
question be determined and all doubt laid 
at rest prior to the Republican National Con- 
vention. This can be done by an action for 
a declaratory judgment brought under Sec- 
tions 2201 and 2202. U.S. C. A. 


Congressman Ottinger Attacks Jet Noise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


— OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1967 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I am al- 
ways pleased when my colleagues from 
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other congressional districts speak out 
on the menace of jet noise. The more 
voices raised in protest, the greater the 
recognition of the problem and the 
sooner we will achieve our objectives. 

True, jet noise started out as a local 
problem. It originally only affected those 
around the first airfields geared to serv- 
ice jet planes. Now as the number of 
smaller jet aircraft in operation in- 
creases and the number of airfields serv- 
icing jets increases across the Nation, we 
have recognized jet noise as a national 
problem. 

Just a few weeks ago, Secretary of the 
Interior Stewart L. Udall, a frequent 
and outspoken critic against jet noise, 
attacked jet noise and called it one of 
the most serious environmental problems 
facing the Nation today. In referring to, 
“noise pollution“ from National Airport, 
he further indicated that the Federal 
Government will soon launch a war on 
jet noise, 

Certainly jet noise has been branded 
as a critical problem on the local, na- 
tional, and international levels and de- 
wae the attention of Federal responsi- 


Last week the chairman of the Trans- 
portation Subcommittee of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Maryland, 
the Honorable SAMUEL FRIEDEL, advised 
me that hearings would be scheduled 
next month on pending aircraft noise 
abatement bills. Legislation to revoke 
flight certificates of airlines which fail 
to comply with noise standards—intro- 
duced in the House by the distinguished 
chairman of the House Commerce Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia, the Honorable HARRY O. STAG- 
GERS, and by more than 20 other Mem- 
bers of the House—will be considered. 


Focusing his attention on our Nation's 
Capital—Washington, D.C.—our distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
New York, the Honorable Ricuarp L. 
Ortincer, has vividly pointed out the 
noise and pollution factors involved in 
this question. Congressman OTTINGER’s 
remarks before the Palisades Citizens 
Association of Washington, D.C., on Oc- 
tober 3, 1967, highlight the jet noise 
problem and the relationship between 
the people affected by jet noise and the 
Government agencies with jurisdiction 
in the field of aviation. 


I urge my colleagues to read the full 
text of Mr. OTTINGER’S address and the 
Washington Post editorial of October 8, 
1967, which I place in the Record at this 
point under unanimous consent: 

PEOPLE, NOISE, AND THE CAB 
(A speech by the Honorable RICHARD L, 
OTTINGER, Member of Congress, to the 
8 Citizens Association, October 3, 


It’s no exaggeration to say that I've ex- 
perlenced the problem of aircraft pollution 
from virtually every angle. I've dealt with it 
as & regular twice a week commuter between 
La Guardia and National, When I'm in Wash- 
ington I'm on the receiving end of a phe- 
nomenal number of complaints from con- 
stituents about the assault that air traffic is 
is making upon their lives in the form of air 
pollution, noise and air traffic safety. And 
when I'm home I have the pleasure of liv- 
ing right under what I am convinced is the 
most heavily travelled jet approach to La 
Guardia. So when I say that I'm glad to be 
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here with you tonight, you will appreciate 
that my heart is really in this battle. 

I find it a strange irony that the environ- 
mental pollution which threatens our health 
and sanity, if not our very survival, is a 
direct result of the very technological 
achievements that are responsible for the 
unparalleled physical well-being of our 
nation. 

During the great depression, the late Will 
Rogers observed that we were on the way to 
having the distinction of being the only 
nation in history to ride to the poor house 
in a limousine. Well, our technology ad- 
vanced so fast that we've kept raising our 
sights. Now we seem to be alming at extinc- 
tion in a supersonic jet. 

Seriously, however, there is impressive evi- 
dence that unless we change our ways, we 
may well strangle in the waste and refuse 
that is now the greatest single product of our 
affluent society. 

The Senate Public Works Committee has 
reported that by the end of this century, 
slightly more than one generation away, the 
demand for water in this country will exceed 
our known resources of clean water by some 
300 million gallons each year. 

In less than ten years, New York City will 
have exhausted every known resource for dis- 
posing the residue from incinerated trash— 
if the volume of refuse doesn’t increase and 
it is increasing steadily. My own district of 
Westchester faces this same crisis within the 
next seven years and metropolitan areas all 
over the country are on a similar timetable. 

A distinguished meteorologist, Dr. Morris 
Nieburger of the University of California, 
has warned that if we continue at our pres- 
ent rate “the world’s atmosphere will grow 
more and more polluted until, a century 
from now it will be too poisonous to allow 
human life to survive and civilization will 
pass away.” 

These are the main conflicts that we must 
find a way to resolve, but they are by no 
means the only ones, 

There are other, subtler forms of pollution 
that can have equally devastating effects 
upon the health and welfare of our society 
such as noise and urban sprawl. 

I personally have no question that we can 
develop the mechanisms for resolving these 
conflicts and thus preserve a livable environ- 
ment. But the sober fact is that we had bet- 
ter get cracking because we haven't made 
any real progress yet. ; 

This is a national problem and the logical 
place to look for leadership is the Federal 
agencies that have played such an important 
role in spurring tecnological development. 
Agencies such as the Federal Power Com- 
mission, the Civil Aeronautics Board, NASA, 
the Federal Aviation Agency, the Corps of 
Engineers, the Bureau of Public Roads, the 
Bureau of Reclamation all have important 
responsibilities affecting the resources of the 
nation. 

Now I am aware that I am going to be 
stepping on some toes here when I say this, 
but the sad fact is that these Federal agen- 
cies, created in the days when the paramount 
need was to develop technological potential 
to the fullest, have failed signally to recog- 
nize the present challenge or adjust to 
meet it. 

John Kenneth Galbraith has an explana- 
tion. He once wrote that agencies “like the 
people who comprise them, have a marked 
life cycle. In youth, they are vigorous, ag- 
gressive, evangelistic and even intolerant. 
Later they mellow, and in old age—after a 
matter of ten of fifteen years—they become, 
with some exceptions, either the arm of the 
industry they are regulating or senile.” 

By this harsh but realistic time table you 
might expect the agencies I have named to 
have achieved a truly archaeological antiq- 
uity, even in their revised and modified 
editions, and I am afraid that in the main 
your expectation would be justified. 
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That is why I believe that your particular 
battle is so very important for the nation as 
a whole, even though it may seem at times to 
be a local and rather parochial concern, It is 
becoming clear that only through the action 
of concerned citizens can agencies of the 
Federal government be made to recognize 
that the “public” In “public convenience and 
necessity” means everybody, not just the air 
lines, the power companies, the travelers, 
truckers and other interest groups. And that 
convenience and necessity include as a pri- 
mary consideration the preservation of a liv- 
able environment as well as a well-developed 
one. 

The now-famous Storm King Mountain 
Case with which I am personally quite famil- 
iar offers not only a clear parallel to your 
case with the CAB, but also concrete proof 
of the value of citizen action in the battle to 
preserve a livable environment. 

In Storm King, a group of independent 
citizens battled for four years to force the 
FPC to weigh environmental hazards in de- 
termining whether a gigantic hydro-electric 
project proposed for Storm King Mountain 
on the threshold of the nation’s greatest met- 
ropolitan complex served the true public con- 
venience and necessity. 

Just as the CAB has chosen to interpret 
the “public” in “public convenience and ne- 
cessity” as the airlines and the airlines’ view 
of the traveling public, so the FPC inter- 
preted public as meaning the utilities and 
the utilities’ view of the consumer. 

Just as the CAB has endeavored to pass 
the responsibility for environmental impact 
onto local authorities and the Department of 
Transportation, so did the FPC attempt to 
leave these issues to the Department of the 
Interior and local agencies, preferring to act 
as umpire rather than assume affirmative re- 
sponsibility. 

Just as the CAB has refused intervention 
on the grounds that the public interests 
affected by noise and air pollution are too 
remote and generalized, so the FPC refused 
intervention on the grounds that the citi- 
zens had no economic interest in the qual- 
ity of the environment that was being 
affected. 

The CAB would do well to review the 
stinging rebuke administered to the FPC by 
the Second Circuit Court of Appeals when 
its precedent-setting decision revoked the 
license issued by the FPC in the Storm King 
Case. 

In effect, the Court said that in this com- 
plex world every citizen has an interest in 
preserving a livable environment and that 
interest must be recognized and respected 
by Federal agencies. It said that insofar as 
the consequences of an action taken or ap- 
proved by a Federal agency can have an ad- 
verse impact upon the general environment, 
the agency has a responsibility to evaluate 
and weigh that impact fully in arriving at 
its decision. Most encouraging of all, the 
court added an eleventh commandment to 
the administrative book; Thou shalt not act 
as “an umpire blandly calling balls and 
strikes,” but shall exercise an affirmative re- 
sponsibility for seeking out and protecting 
this broader public interest. 

Because of the fight that these private citi- 
zens put up, the FPC will probably never 
again feel safe in accepting a utility com- 
pany’s best guess as to what effect a pro- 
posed project may have on air pollution, 
fish, water pollution and other related re- 
sources. In fact, no agency of the Federal 
government can now safely feel indifferent 
to the impact of its decision on the quality 
of our environment, especially when they 
know that other groups of private citizens 
care. 


It is important to stress that, like the 
Storm King Case, this is not just a local 
problem. You will find that people all over 
the country are just as annoyed, just as 
hectored and just as frustrated as you are 
by environmental intrusions and by the in- 
difference of Federal agencies, 
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Eleanor Clark French in New York has 
been leading a battle to protect Manhattan's 
already cacaphonic environment from a fur- 
ther nerve-shattering assault in the form of 
helicopter service to the Pan Am building. 

She bas pointed out with great reason that 
the dubious convenience of having a dozen 
or so businessmen deposited on Pan Am's 
roof is more than offset by the damage done 
by the noise and by the continuing danger 
that the craft may well miss and land in 
Grand Central Station someday. 

A group in Santa Barbara, California, has 
had an ordinance passed forbidding low- 
fiying jets. from abusing their airspace. A 
distinguished group in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, is doing valiant battle against the 
incredible sonic boom intrusions that are 
certain to come from the supersonic jet and 
in Westchester, New York a group has been 
formed to combat the mounting noise prob- 
lem experienced from the growing volume 
of jet aircraft landing at La Guardia and 
Kennedy airports. 

These people deserve your attention. They 
share a common cause. Part of the key to 
victory in the Storm King case was the 
effort that went into locating concerned 
citizens all over the country and getting 
them involved in the battle. 

With so many private citizens involved in 
these issues, why doesn’t Congress take 
direct action? 

In regard to your problem with aircraft 
noise, I have introduced legislation that 
would direct NASA to undertake a full-scale 
(I almost said crash“) program of research 
to develop the techniques that are needed 
to eliminate aircraft noise of all types. I have 
also introduced legislation that would au- 
thorize the Federal Aviation Agency to com- 
Pel carriers to instali noise abatement de- 
vices and to change flight patterns to mini- 
mice public disturbance. 

Only last week the Commerce Committee 
of which I am a member took the first tenta- 
tive step to deal with air pollution from jet 
aircraft when they adopted my amendment 
to the Clean Air Act which directs the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to get into this area, These are sound pro- 
posals and will undoubtedly help. 

We have to face the fact, however, that 
short of creating a wholly new agency with 
authority to act on environmental issues, we 
trave no alternative but to work with those 
existing organizations which have, so far, 
failed, and, worse, shown little or no interest 
in succeeding. This Federal myopia un- 
doubtedly stems from the fact that they were 
originally chartered to spur development 
without much serious consideration for the 
impact it might have on our environment. It 
isn't easy to legislate leopards into changing 
their spots. 

If these agencies recognized the challenge 
and were prepared to accept it, then exten- 
sive new legislation would probably not be 
Necessary. Certainly the recent court deci- 
sions, especially the High Mountain Sheep 
and the Storm King Cases, seem to indicate 
that the existing authority is adequate, if 
they will only act upon it. However, if these 
existing agencies won't see the challenge. 
new legislation to make them do so would 
be difficult to get enacted and even more 
difficult to get them to implement effectively. 

For the future, I am proposing legislation 
to set up an independent agency reporting 
only to Congress and charged with the re- 
sponsibility for representing the public in- 
terest In Federal agency deliberations on 
matters affecting environment and natural 
resources. If this concept is adopted, then 
groups such as yours and the Storm King 
fighters will no longer have to bear the full 
burden of such action. You will have a 
resource of talent and information to which 
to repair for help; a resource free of the re- 
strictions and complexities imposed upon 
executive agencies, free from the conflict 
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between development and preservation, and 
charged only with representing the public 
interest. But all of these proposals will take 
time, time we can ill afford. 

The problem is sufficiently pressing to 
cause the National Audubon Society to con- 
sider setting up an “Environmental Defense 
Fund”; this is an idea which I wholeheart- 
edly endorse. In the meantime, the fact re- 
mains that in the real and endangered world 
in which we live, effective action to preserve 
a livable environment will come only from 
the efforts of determined, concerned and in- 
dependent groups of citizens such as you. 
It will come from citizens fighting over local 
intrusions into their own environment and 
each victory will have what the great philan- 
thropist Stephen Currier called “Social re- 
verberations” that will in the end make the 
difference for survival. 


CAB AND THE NOISE MENACE 


Should citizens whose lives are made mis- 
erable by the noise and fallout from air- 
planes above their homes be allowed to inter- 
vene when the Civil Aeronautics Board is 
considering new air operations? The CAB 
says no, but the Department of Transporta- 
tion and civic groups who are fighting the 
nerve-shattering din from National Airport 
take vigorous exception to that ruling. In our 
view, the CAB has failed in its obligation to 
act in the public interest in this matter. 

Congressman Ottinger has pointedly re- 
minded the CAB of the spanking that the 
Federal Power Commission got from the Sec- 
ond Circuit Court of Appeals when it simi- 
larly rebuffed a group of independent citi- 
zens seeking to protect the public interest 
against the construction of a hydroelectric 
project at Storm King Mountain. The CAB 
May be inviting a similar rebuke. It denied 
the right of citizens to intervene in the case 
before it in the interests of maintaining a 
tolerable urban environment on the ground 
that the complainants’ interests “are not so 
substantial as to require or warrant inter- 
vention by them.” 

But in the Storm King case the Court of 
Appeals said that a showing of “economic 
injury” was mot necessary to intervention 
“where the plaintiffs have shown a direct 
personal interest.” The Court sharply re- 
minded the FPC of its claim to be represen- 
tative of the public interest. It then went 
on to say: 

This role does not permit it to act as an 
umpire blandly calling balls and strikes for 
adversaries; the right of the public must 
receive active and affirmative protection at 
the hands of the Commission. 

The Transportation Department has taken 
a similar view, “that a consideration of the 
environmental impact of common carrier 
operations Is a relevant and important factor 
to be weighed in determining whether in a 
particular proceeding the public convenience 
and necessity require authorization of the 
proposed service.” 

Instead of actively and affirmatively pro- 
tecting the public interest here, the CAB has 
attempted to wash its hands of the noise 
and fallout menace. Instead of looking at 
the issue on its merits, it has simply closed 
its eyes and ears. In these circumstances 
there is no alternative to pressing the case 
before the courts and before Congress until 
relief is forthcoming. 


Mr. Speaker, legislation is needed to 
place the airlines on notice that the Fed- 
eral Government is serious about noise 
abatement. The courts have held jet 
noise to be a national problem and a na- 
tional responsibility. 

If a quiet engine were available tomor- 
row, there is no way the Federal Gov- 
ernment could require its use by the 
airlines. That authority must be placed 
on the books now. 
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Communist Propaganda Against United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


a OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we 
must be aware of the constant propa- 
ganda against the United States. It is 
obvious that the controversy over Viet- 
nam gives the Communists major oppor- 
tunities to vilify the United States. Two 
articles by the noted international cor- 
respondent, Dumitru Danielopol, care- 
fully pinpoint the Communist involve- 
ment in anti-U.S. moves at home and 
abroad. 

I belieye these articles, which appeared 
in the Aurora Beacon-News and the El- 
gin Daily Courier News, merit thought- 
ful review and, therefore, I place them 
in the Recor at this point: 

From the Aurora (HI.) Beacon-News, Sept. 
27, 1967] 
Dumitru DANIELOPOL COMMENTS: “BRAIN- 
WASHING” Back In NEWS 

Wasnhincron.—"Brainwashing” is back in 
the news. 

Ever since Gov. George Romney com- 
plained of his military-diplomatic briefings 
in Vietnam in 1965, the term “brainwashing” 
has become some sort of a joke. 

It shouldn't. It’s no laughing matter. 
Brainwashing does happen, although it may 
not come from the direction indicated by 
the Michigan governor. 

The American people have been subjected 
to it for nearly half a century by Commu- 
nists, fellow travelers, dupes and stooges. 

Brainwashing is an integral part of the 
Kremlin effort to win the world for commu- 
nism. It doesn't have to create the vacant, 
robot-like “Manchurian Candidate” or the 
vocal apostles, who chose to stay in China 
after the Korean war. It is usually more 
insidious. 

Its success can be measured by the fact 
that more than one billion people have fallen 
prey to communism 


history. 

1. During World War II the image of Stalin 
as a ruthless tyrant and butcher was twisted 
into a friendly “Uncle Joe.” 

Before we awoke, Eastern Europe and half 
of Germany was in the Communist empire. 

2. Chiang Kai-shek was “unpopular,” his 
regime was “corrupt.” Help to him was re- 
duced to a trickle. Mao was an “agrarian re- 
former.” Remember? 

Today Red China looms as a threat to all 
civilized society. 

3. Batista was a “corrupt dictator.” Castro 
on the other hand was a “liberator.” 

Today communism has a foothold in the 
Western hemisphere and a springboard for 
“wars of liberation” in Latin America. 

For 50 years the rulers of Russia have op- 
erated the largest, most expertly staffed, sci- 
entifically planned and lavishly financed 
propaganda machine in history. 

They have an estimated 6,000 schools de- 
voted exclusively to training professional 
propagandists. 

The United States, the only power in the 
world that can frustrate the Communist 
dream of world conquest, logically is No. 1 
target for all this. Yet the vast majority of 
the American people seem unaware of the 
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A major aim of Communist “brainwash- 
ing” is to sow confusion in the minds of the 
Americans. If they can be swayed to the 
point where they no longer discern the dif- 
ference between freedom of speech and incit- 
ment to arson, between liberty and license, 
between dissent and treason, between democ- 
racy and anarchy, Moscow has won. 

“Intimidation” is also part of the strategy. 
Even the President avoids the word “Com- 
munist.“ Members of congress who denounce 
Reds and left-wingers are quickly labeled 
“McCarthyites” Birchers,“ or at best re- 
actionaries.” 

Many well meaning people unconsciously 
further the Communist cause. 

People who ought to know better talk in 
glowing terms of “liberalization” behind the 
Iron Curtain, yet where is the evidence? 

Writers and artists are still persecuted if 
they stray from the party line. The Berlin 
Wall is still there. The police state is un- 
eer though perhaps better camouflaged. 

is a particular Kremlin target, 
Bas it is here that policies are discussed 
debated and made. And today's prime topic 
is Vietnam. The Communists know that if 
they can talk the United States out of Viet- 
nam whole new areas of the world are ripe 
' for their conquest. 

In my own experience in psychological 
warfare, with the British during the war, with 
Radio Free Europe and Voice of America I 
found one good yardstick to measure propa- 
ganda. It really comes from Roman Law: 

“Qui prodest?” Whom does it serve? 


{From the Elgin (III.) Daily Courier News, 
Oct. 7, 1967] 
THEY FREELY Aby BUT Stray Our ÓF Ir 
(By Dumitru Danielopol) 
WasHIncTron.—This strange attitude of 
“let's not get involved“ is not limited to the 
United States. 
Western Europe is plagued with it, too. 
We've all read stories about citizens who 
watch a crime being committed, yet do 
nothing, or even interfere with police who 
try to do something. 
Prime Minister Jens Otto Krag of Denmark 
demonstrated it in a speech here last week. 
First he told the National Press Club that 
Vietnam was “not a European problem.” But 
then he told us we should stop the bomb- 


“I do not consider it realistic to get 
negotiations started without stopping the 
bombing of North Vietnam,” he said. 

He suggested this should be done even if 
Hanoi offers nothing in return. The risk“ 
would be small, he said. The word “risk” 
translates here in more American casualties. 

's song is not new. We have heard 
dt before from a great variety of people, 
honest liberals, beatniks, peaceniks, draft 
dodgers, so-called intellectuals, fellow travel- 
ers and Communists. 

Krag, like the others, chose to say nothing 
about previous bombing pauses. 

The only response Hanoi made to those 
was to rearm, reinforce and re-equip its 
forces in the South. As President Johnson 
has said, the result was increased American 
casualties. 

Never has Hanoi said that it will negotiate 
if the bombing stopped. 

Time and time again, Hanoi as well as 
Moscow and Peking have made it clear that 
they consider South Vietnam their own. 
Hanoi will not accept a compromise. 

The more people talk of halting the bomb- 
ing, the more convinced Hanoi becomes that 
she will win. 

Krag is wrong when he says that “Vietnam 
is not a European problem.” 

Any country threatened by Communist 
aggresion and fighting for freedom is the 
problem of every free man. 

Like the fellow who watches a murder 
from his window and does nothing, Europe 
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has chosen to turn her back on Vietnam. 
It lets the United States carry practically 
the weight of the battle, and sits by 
smugly offering self-righteous criticism. 

While he sees no responsibility in Vietnam 
he doesn't take the same view of Communist 
China. 

“China is Russia's neighbor and as such, 
a country whose destiny and development 
are essential for Europe,” he said. 

He ignores the fact that it’s Russia and 
China who are really fighting the Vietnam 
War. 

Krag walks ever so gently in his references 
to the Communists, but when he turns to 
the affairs of other Western countries, he 
is suddenly strong and bold. 

He deplores the fact that Portugal insists 
on keeping her colonies in Africa. He shows 
concern that “in Southern Africa, white 
minorities are exercising power in conflict 
with the ideals of human rights on which 
Western civilization is founded,” He attacks 
the government of Greece, although he ad- 
mits that one NATO ally has no business 
interfering in the internal affairs of another. 

His concern for human rights is laudable. 
But it would have been more convincing if 
he that one-third of the popula- 
tion of the world is deprived of the same 
human rights by communism. 

His concern about colonialism would have 
been more conyincing if he spoke for the 
freedom and independence of Eastern 
Europe. 

Krag's government, however, is establish- 
ing closer ties with the satellites of Eastern 
Europe. He makes it quite plain that he 
doesn’t want any change in that “status 
quo.” 

“We should develop these contacts in such 
a manner that we do not give rise to distrust 
between th Soviet Union and the countries 
of Eastern Europe,” he said. 

Denmark has diplomatic relations with Red 
China and thinks Peking should hold China’s 
seat in the United Nations. 

Like so many liberals Krag sees a danger 
of totalitarianism only from the right, ignor- 
ing that one-third of the world's population 
is imprisoned by the tyranny of the left. 

Such Europeans need new glasses, 


Uniform Emergency Numbers 
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HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 4, 1967 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I include in 
the Record another example of the nu- 
merous letters I have received in re- 
sponse to my cosponsorship of House 
Concurrent Resolution 361 urging the 
adoption, nationwide, of a single, uni- 
form police number and a single, uni- 
form fire-reporting number. This letter 
indicates some of the problems in St. 
Louis County and the fire marshal's 
support of this resolution. 

Sr. Louis County, Mo., DIVISION 
or FIRE AND ACCIDENT PREVEN- 
TION, 
Clayton, Mo., September 18, 1967. 
Representative J. Eowarp ROUSH, 
House Post Office, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak REPRESENTATIVE ROUSH: Your article 
in the St, Louis Post Dispatch Sunday Maga- 
zine, “Parade”, indicates a solution to a 
problem that has hampered adequate fire 
department response for years. 
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Having recommended similar solutions to 


our outmoded and completely inadequate 


system of fire dispatching here in St. Louis 
County (a County with around 900,000 resi- 
dents and 54 different fire departments), I 
can only thank you for your efforts in behalf 
of obtaining some type of system that wil) 
enable anyone to place an emergency call for 
assistance in the shortest time possible. 

As we have nearly forty-five (45) different 
telephone numbers for fire alarms in our 
County, I feel that we must exemplify the 
problem as well as any place else. 

This Office has long been struggling to 
alleviate this situation, but lack of support 
from the local fire departments and a general 
apathy on the part of the citizens has made 
these efforts fruitless. If your solution to this 
problem does nothing for anyone else, it 
would certainly be very welcome in this area. 
I sincerely request that you continue to push 
this matter to the logical conclusion. 

I have long suspected that this area is one 
of the worst in the Country, As you have no 
doubt investigated this subject on a broader 
basis than we have, I wonder if it would be 
possible to obtain any figures on the results 
of this investigation; figures that could be 
used in our local efforts toward remedying 
our local mess. 

Once again, this Office stands behind you 
in your efforts toward obtaining this system 
throughout the Country. We will do every- 
thing we can to back you in this fight, please 
do not let it slip into oblivion as it has in 
the past, You will have much opposition from 
the Telephone Companies but perhaps more 
publicity, such as the article in Sunday's 
paper, will help ease this opposition, 

If I can be of any assistance to you in your 
efforts, please feel free to call at any or 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES E. HOLDINGHAUS, 
Fire Marshal. 


Thaddeus Kosciuszko: 150th Anniversary 
of His Death—October 15, 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C.-PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 2, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKTI. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 15, 1817, Thaddeus Kosciuszko died. 
This Sunday marks the 150th anniver- 
sary of his death. With him died an era 
of individual devotion to principle that 
was without equal in history. 

Kosciuszko was the heart and soul of 
that era. His entire life was spent bat- 
tling for an ideal. His goal was freedom— 
freedom for men and women who had 
never known freedom; freedom for those 
who had labored under tyranny and op- 
pression all the days of their lives. 

When he came to this country from 
Europe to help in our Revolutionary 
War, he was well acquainted with the 
selfish tyrannies of kings. So he offered 
his life to total strangers who believed 
as he did—that men had the right to 
decide for themselves what their destiny 
would be. 

His courage in battle led men to risk 
their lives as readily as he risked his. His 
zest and enthusiasm renewed them when 
they tired and were discouraged and 
despaired of defeating the hordes of red- 
coats that swarmed at every hand. 
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There seemed t be nothing Kosciuszko 
could or would not do for the fledgling 
American government, from designing 
fortifications for West Point and Fort 
Delaware, to leading charges in clash 
after clash with enemy forces. 

Eventually, Cornwallis was defeated 
and the peace was signed. The United 
States of America was a free and inde- 
pendent new nation. Praise and riches 
were lavished on Kosciuszko, but he was 
troubled by the grave news from across 
the sea in Poland. He could not rest, but 
sailed at once to lend a hand to help his 
doomed nation in any way he could. Yet 
even he could not withstand the massed 
armies of Russia and his revolt was 
smashed and he was captured and thrown 
into a Russian prison. 

But they could not crush his spirit 
or his mind. 

Eyentually, when he was set free, he 
sought out his friends in the United 
States once more. Congress, recognizing 
his great contribution to our victory 
over the British, presented him with 
grants of land and an independent in- 
come. On every hand were well wishers, 
friends, and admirers. 

But, as dark clouds gathered. over 
Europe, this man who had never chosen 
a soft life, resolved to return to the 
frontlines in the war against tyranny. 
Before departing, he turned over his for- 
tune and holdings in America to his 
friend Thomas Jefferson, with the stip- 
ulation that they be used to establish a 
school for Negroes and to buy and free 
Negro slaves. Slavery was the great 
blemish on American democracy. Kos- 
ciuszko—who hated all forms of oppres- 
sion and human suffering—by his ex- 
ample taught America a lesson in 
conscience that could not be ignored. 


President Jefferson carried out his 
wishes to the letter and set his own 
slaves free upon his death. 

February 12, 1809, was Kosciuszko's 
63d birthday. On that day, far across 
Europe and the Atlantic Ocean, a child 
was born who was to proclaim Koscius- 
zko’s lesson in freedom to all his coun- 
trymen and to the world. Abraham Lin- 
coln was equal to the challenge. 

Kosciuszko lived in an age of violence; 
of shifting borders and shifting loyalties; 
of fear and oppression, hunger and dep- 
rivation. And war. Early in life, he de- 
cided to devote his talents and his al- 
lotted time on earth to changing the old, 
old order. 

Love of liberty radiated from him as 
light from a torch. He inspired men to 
look beyond themselves; to reach a little 
higher than they thought themselves 
capable; to see life as a continuing gift 
from God to be used carefully, wisely 
and with respect for all men. 

Thaddeus Kosciuszko inspired a gen- 
eration. Always, always by his example 
he urged men to improve, to better them- 
selves, to stand for something, and not 
to fear dying if it meant others might 
live freely and with dignity. 

Now this Nation he crossed a conti- 
nent and an ocean to help is confronted 
with a global struggle that is not con- 
fined to national borders and territories. 
Today, the entire world is at stake and 
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all who live in it must become involved 
in survival or face the consequences of 
their indifference. 

Our national involvement in Vietnam 
is a blunt statement to all the nations 
with whom we share this tiny planet that 
the United States stands for something. 
Our word is good. 

There is not a man among us, whether 
in the White House, in the Congress, or 
in the towns and cities across the coun- 
try who likes what we are doing in Viet- 
nam. None of us wants to be there. 

But the history of too many great na- 
tions has been a history of appeasement, 
capitulation, and eventual defeat. 

Our technological progress is great 
and growing. But it is also conservatively 
estimated that Red China will have a 
deliverable hydrogen weapon capable of 
hitting any target, anywhere on earth, 
in less than 5 years. 

I ask you, What good would it do at 
this stage of development in the terrible 
weapons of war to say America will de- 
fend her own borders and no others? In 
a nuclear age there are no borders. Only 
targets. À 

Our globe, which holds so many hun- 
gry, oppressed millions, must be Amer- 
ica’s concern. We have the conscience, 
and the power, to do something to help. 

If we can convince Red China and the 
Communist governments in Hanoi and 
Moscow we will not sacrifice Asia—as 
Poland was sacrified, and Czechoslovakia, 
and nation after nation in every corner 
of the world throughout history—we may 
buy enough time to persuade these hys- 
terical warlords with their horrifying 
ability to destroy the world that there 
can be no victor in a global holocaust. 

They have whipped themselves into 
frenzied dreams of conquest, somehow 
believing that conquering a hungry, over- 
crowded world will remove them from 
the responsibility of solving their own 
gigantic domestic problems. 

We must convince them a war with us 
would be impossible of victory. And we 
must persuade them to talk of peace 
instead of war. ) 

We have not much time. We in America 
could use these next few years franti- 
cally living the good life at home while 
the shadow of death slips over the world 
as one by one the small, defenseless na- 
tions are absorbed and crushed by com- 
munism. 

But what about responsibility and the 
American dream of liberty and self- 
determination for all men? As long as 
our pledge stands for something and our 
commitments are made in honor, we are 


living up to the good words we have . 


preached to the world in easier, more 
peaceful times. - 

Just as Kosciusko was on the side of 
right, regardless of the odds, so must 
we—each and every one of us—be on 
that side, too. 

Adlai Stevenson might have had Kos- 
ciusko and all of us in mind before his 
death when he wrote: 

What counts now Is not just what we are 
against, but what we are for. Who leads us 
is less Important than what leads us—what 
convictions, what courage, what faith—win 
or lose. A man doesn't save a century or a 
civilization, but a militant group wedded to 
a principle, can. 


~“ 
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National VFW Commander Scerra on 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the newly 
elected commander in chief of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, Joseph A. Scerra, 
of Gardner, Mass., a good friend and 
constituent of mine, was recently inter- 
viewed on WBZ-TV in Boston. 

Commander Scerra gave some highly 
interesting and informed opinions and 
observations on the South Vietnam 
elections, and I insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the second portion of 
the WBZ-TV interview conducted dur- 
ing its popular “Next Question” press 
conference program. 

The material follows: 

This is “Next Question.” Our guest today 
is the Commander in Chief of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, Joseph A. Scerra, of Gard- 
ner, Massachusetts. Less than a month ago 
he was elected to that office at the national 
convention of the VFW and almost imme- 
diately he went to Viet-Nam as a member 
of the Presidential Commission observing 
the Vietnamese elections. 

As always, today’s questions asked do not 
necessarily reflect the opinion of WBZ-TV 
or the reporters on this panel. To continue 
the questions, Jack Chase. 

P.* Commander, you and the other 21 
members of the Special Presidential Com- 
mission apparently came back with a unified 
opinion after a ten days observation tour 
over there of the election. What concerns 
most of us back home is why is there so 
much confusion and so much opposition to 
Viet-Nam by those here at home? 

S.“ Well, first let me say I would rather 
not say unified opinion. I would rather say 
that the opinions reached by all of us prob- 
ably are in agreement, but there was no at- 
tempt of unification. We all expressed our 
own opinion—they seemed to be in agree- 
ment. Now this may be twisting words a 
little bit, but I don’t want to imply in any 
way that we got together and this was a 
unified opinion. Now you ask. . . your second 
question is there seems to be some disagree- 
ment at home on our position out there. 
Is this correct? 

P. It's all more or less part of the same 
question. You who have been there seem to 
have a feeling about Viet-Nam—that the 
people want a democratic government... that 
the election itself was fair. We here at home 
seem to be confused quite a bit by reports 
coming from Viet-Nam. There is a lot of 
confusion and a lot of dissension 
the Veit- Nam problem as a whole. How do you 
account forall this opposition and confusion 
here in the United States? 

S.“ Well, let me say this confusion con- 
cerning the problem in South Viet-Nam is 
not a confusion that I believe simply grew 
up. A lot of it has been fed by propaganda 
from North Viet-Nam—whether we like it or 
not—and North Vietnamese sympathizers. 

Well, let me tell you. . from the informa- 
tion that we gathered there.. from my prior 
trips to South Viet-Nam. . . there isn’t any 
hope whatsoever of North Viet-Nam winning 
this conflict, but one. And that hope is in 
the fact that the American people will stop 
the support of the military in South Viet- 
Nam and, thereby, giving a victory to the 
North Vietnamese. 
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We are winning the war in South Viet-Nam. 
There's no such thing as a stalemate in South 
Viet-Nam and if you believe that, then you're 
not believing the facts because the North 
Vietnamese have not won a military victory 
of any kind for over a year. - 

P.“ Well, if we're winning the war, why 
do we have to continue increasing our man- 

there, increasing our expenditures 
there, increasing our effort there? 

S.“ Because what is happening in South 
Viet-Nam is simply this: we have now secured 
the populated areas of South Viet-Nam. And 
one of the great things that must happen out 
there is that security must be maintained 
and at the same time we must seek out and 
ferret the enemy. 

It is my belief that now that we've estab- 
lished ourselves there, and my belief through 
observation, that the manpower that’s re- 
quired in South Viet-Nam is needed now to 
complete the job in South Viet-Nam. 

P.* Just before the station break here, you 
implied, and you also said at your news 
conference, Commander, that some of the 
news coming out of Viet-Nam you felt was 
slanted and that you encountered some hos- 
tility by the press corps—at least some ob- 
servers did. Would you expound a little bit 
on that? In other words, are our news re- 
porters not doing the job you think they 
should be doing out there? 

S.“ Let me say that the viewpoint that I 
expressed in my news conference was not 
only mine, I think that if you check the news 
media, if you check the stories concerning 
our report to the President, I wasn’t the only 
one that had that viewpoint. = 

Yes, I firmly believe that in many cases 
people are reporting news out there but 
not reporting, let me say, the favorable part 
of it. For example, the things that we are 
doing there. It has been said in some of the 
news reports that the South Vietnamese are 
not carrying their weight, for example— 
they're not doing the job there—we're doing 
it all. 

I'd like to point out something: that dur- 
ing the elections, all American troops were 
on curfew. None were to be seen outside their 
compounds, except the people in the field in 
uniform. The South Vietnamese Army main- 
tained the security of the country and al- 
lowed the people to vote. The South Vietnam- 
ese Army is all security for mili- 
tary installations. This story isn’t being told. 

P.* Why? 

S.“ I don’t know. I’m not the news media. 
This is what I'm trying to get across. This 
is a favorable point for the South Vietnam- 
ese. They're doing a tremendous job. 

P.* Well, of course, Commander, in some 
cases newsmen are entirely reliant on the 
military personnel. For example, on Viet 
Cong casualties, and there's been an awful 
lot of discussion about those. Are they fac- 
tual? Can we believe that they are so much 
greater than ours? 

8.“ Tes. In fact, when the military give in- 
formation on Viet-Cong casualties, Viet Cong 
casualties are actually given actual body 
count, and this is a fact. 

P.“ Except that we've also had some incon- 
sistencies even where our own casualties 
were concerned, Commander. The military 
have given us piecemeal casualty rates and 
then, in the aggregate, they appear to be 
considerably above what we were told they 
originally were. 

8. * Well, I actually can’t answer that, ex- 
cept that I did go through the casualty fig- 
ures with the military. We made a special 
point of doing this. And, to the best of my 
knowledge, the military do furnish the actual 
casualty figures. In some cases, they may be 
piecemeal because complete information is 
lacking and those figures have to be ed. 
But, in the case of VC casualties, I have 
been told—we’ve actually been told this on 
many levels, down to the company levels in 
the fleld—they're actual body count. 
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P.* Commander, do you advocate esca- 
lating the war and increased participation 
on our part? 

S.“ Well, the word escalation has many 
connotations. 

P.“ In the bombing sense .. do you ad- 
vocate bombing of the North? What kind of 
bombing would you advocate? 

S.“ I would advocate the continued bomb- 
ing of the North, I would even say that we 
should increase the bombing of the North, 
because this is what is keeping the North 
Vietnamese off balance. It’s making it neces- 
sary for them to keep up to 500,000 men in 
the North repairing bridges, repairing facili- 
ties, and manning the greatest anti-aircraft 
system the world has ever seen. Without 
this, I think that we would be wrong and 
we would be giving them time to regroup 
their forces and resupply. 

P.* Do you have any concern about the 
entry of Communist China into the war if 
we escalate? 

S.“ I have no concern about the entry of 
China into the war if we escalate, simply 
because I belong to the school of thought— 
and these are just two opinions—that China 
will not enter the war. 

P.* The VFW, also, sir, would effect a 
blockade of North Viet-Nam. The military 
assured us in Korea that the Chinese would 
not enter the war. Now why should we as- 
sume that they're right—that China, nor 
Russia, will intervene if we escalate? 

S.“ Because I believe that we have a differ- 
ent set-up at this time. xample, China 
is in trouble right now. You could almost 
say that China is practically having a little 
civil war of its own on its hands at this 
time, and I doubt that China would enter 
the war at this time. 

Now, there’re two schools of thought in 
this too: the military seem to believe, as 
you've just indicated, that China would not 
enter the war. I might even go on and say 
this: that those ships that are bringing sup- 
plies into Haiphong and even into . 
Cambodia, are bringing supplies and mate- 
rial used to kill our men, and I think the only 
way we can interdict them is to these 
supplies from getting into Haiphong, to 
North Viet-Nam. 

P.“ Certain racial extremists—Stokely Car- 
michael for one—has called for Negro sol- 
diers in Viet-Nam to actually fire upon our 
own white soldiers, Did you observe any dis- 
crimination or any other racial problem 
among our servicemen in Viet-Nam? 

S.* None whatsoever. In fact, the morale 
of our soldiers—white or colored—is ex- 
tremely high. In fact, Whitney Young of the 
Urban League was among our group and he 
also indicated exactly what I said. 

P.* You said that you felt that the election 
would help end the war there. Will you tell 
us how, Commander, you feel that this will 
become a reality? 

S.“ I think it will end the war there be- 
cause of this reason: the South Vietnamese, 
as one of them said to me—he was eighty 
years old and this is unusual in a South 
Vietnamese because their average span is be- 
tween 50 and 60. For the first time in his 
life, he had voted for a president. For the 
first time in the lives of many South Viet- 
namese, they have voted for a constituent 
assembly, for a president, and for the upper 
house recently on September 3rd. This was 
a victory ...a political victory for South 
Vietnam. I firmly believe that a government 
will emanate from South Viet-Nam ...a 
government that will be viable... a gov- 
ernment that will be able to deal with the 
North Vietnamese as such, 

P.* In about how long, according to your 
opinion? 

S. I would say, as I understand it, the 
president will take over in, if I'm not mis- 
taken, in a month. And the upper house will 
come into formation about the same time, 
and the lower house we voted on, I think, 
in October. 
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P.* Well, are you saying, in effect, Com- 
mander, that we should be able to evaluate 
the impact of the elections within a month? 

S.“ I would say it'll take a little longer 
than a month. We've got to get both houses 
working and the executive branch working. 
Give us enough time to get both houses 
working and the executive branch and I 
think we'll be able to evaluate the impact 
of this election. 

P.* Six months? 

S.“ If that's the time, yes. 

P.“ Commander, turning to another elec- 
tion, we have national elections coming up 
in this country next year. How will Viet- 
Nam fit as an election issue in that? Do you 
have any predictions? 

S.“ Yes, I'd have a prediction. I'd have a 
prediction that the Viet-Nam situation will 
figure in this election, which might not be 
the prediction of the politicians, and I'm not 
a politician, but I’ve been exposed to the 
people in this country and I do not think 
that our people are willing to wait five and 
ten years, as they've been asked to wait, for 
the conclusion of this conflict there. I think 
that our people are probably, like all Amer- 
icans, a little impatient and want to get this 
over with. 

And I think our people are really and truly 
concerned, and they ought to be, of our 
losses in South Viet-Nam. And I think it will 
figure greatly in the election in 68 and I 
think President Johnson and anybody else 
who aspires to the Presidency and I think 
both political parties know it. 

P. Do you feel, sir, that our line of com- 
munication between here and Viet-Nam and 
back again is what it should be? 


S.“ In what sense. do you mean a 
news sense? 

P.“ No, no ... between our governments 
and our peoples. 

S.“ Yes. 


MacponaLp. Okay, that's a direct answer 
to a direct question. 

I thank you very much. Our guest today 
on “Next Question” has been Joseph A. 
Scerra, of Gardner, Massachusetts, Com- 
mander in Chief of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, who has just returned from serving as 
an official observer of the Vietnamese elec- 
tions. 

Our panelists today have been Jack Chase, 
eyewitness news reporter, and Sherman 
Bazell, WBZ-TV News Director, Arch Mac- 
wound speaking . . good afternoon every- 

y. 


P.*—Panelist. 
8. Commander Scerra. 


i 
The Waning Hippies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, in the past 
several days I have received a number 
of letters from responsible and concemed 
teenagers in my district, who are dis- 
tressed by newspaper accounts of the 
bizarre behavior of so-called hippies. 

These fine young people, who seem to 
feel a personal responsibility for the 
future of our country, cannot understand 
why the hippies run away from the 
reality of the world instead of devoting 
their talents and energy to making the 
world a better place to live. 

As an encouraging word to all who 
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long for the end of “hippiedom,” I insert 
an editorial from the Elizabethton, Tenn., 
Star in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

THE WANING HIPPIES 


Many a harried parent's heart may jump 
with relief at the thought that Ron Thelin 
might just be right about the hippies. The 
proprietor of the Psychedelic Shop, which for 
a year and a half has been a popular hippie 
haunt in San Francisco's Haight-Ashbury 
district, says the flower children are wither- 
ing on the vine. We will not mourn their 
passing if he proves right, and think few 
others will, 

This is not to say that the hippies merit 
undiluted condemnation. For all their sloppy 
dress and conduct, for all their dabbling in 
“pot and LSD, they are as much deserving of 

-pity as of censure. It is unproductive to spout 
wrath at these bewildered, disoriented young 
people. Trying to understand them is more 
to the point. 

But understanding may breed disquiet. 
The hippie philosophy of escape from real- 
ity—of tuning out’—constitutes a genuine 
threat to society. It is a threat that cannot be 
ignored because so many young people have 
been attracted to this curious un-life whose 
focus seems to be entirely on stimuli for their 
own sake. If the hippies are indeed on the 
decline, that is good news. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cong or Laws OF THE UNITED States 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES. —The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of thë CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Record without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record. —The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Record as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
altermation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 


2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words In capitals or small capitals shall be 
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used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript:—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld rémarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,“ and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

T. Thirty-day limit.—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lc Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when sald report or print has been previously 
printed. This ruje shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 


10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
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extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses, d 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out Individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shallapply, The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent; Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may duthorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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Speaker McCormack Hits Irresponsible 
Criticism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 16, 1967 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
our beloved Speaker, JOHN McCormack, 
returned to school and gave a lesson in 
responsibility that should benefit Ameri- 
cans everywhere. 

In his statement yesterday, which was 
highly reminiscent of his recent remarks 
on the floor of the House October 11, our 
Speaker cited those individuals who 
through irresponsible statements have 
“directly and indirectly given sympathy 
and aid to the enemy.” The occasion of 
his remarks was the dedication of the 
John W. McCormack School in Boston, 
which is the first ever dedicated to an 
individual during his own lifetime. This 
was a particularly fitting tribute to a 
great American who, although his own 
formal education was extremely limited, 
is by any standards an extremely well- 
educated man of tremendous vision and 
compassion, : 

We can all benefit from the lesson he 
gave yesterday, for here is a man who has 
a fine sense of history and civic responsi- 
bility. Joun McCormack has served his 
Nation through many trying periods. He 
is aware of the need for leadership and 
his career as a public servant can well 
serve as a text for anyone who aspires to 

a role of leadership in our Nation. 
When Speaker McCormack brings to 
task those who, through partisan ambi- 
tion or political naivete undermine our 
Nation’s efforts, his remarks are worthy 
of the utmost respect. 

We are all honored to serve with such 
a great American and I commend the 
city of Boston on its most fitting tribute 
to this man of dedication, Speaker JOHN 
McCormack. As I am sure all my col- 
leagues join me in this sentiment, I am 
enclosing an article which appeared in 
today’s Boston Globe: 

[From the Boston Globe, Monday, Oct. 16, 
1967 
JohN W. McCormack SCHOOL DEDICATED AT 
COLUMBIA POINT 
(By Min S. Yee) 

Speaker of the House John W. McCormack 
lashed out sharply against critics of the U.S. 
military effort in South Vietnam on Sunday. 

The Speaker criticized what he called irre- 
sponsible dissent” of the administration’s 
Vietnam policy just prior to dedication of the 
8 W. McCormack School at Columbia 

The dedication marked the first time in 
the city’s history that a new public school 
2 named in honor of a man during his life- 
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Dissent on the administration’s Vietnam 
policy has directly or indirectly given sym- 
pathy and aid to the enemy,” he said. “We 
find the minister of defense of North Viet- 
nam saying that certain elements in America 
are in sympathy with them,” McCormack 
said. 

McCormack said that the administration 
had made “over 150 efforts to negotiate. 
We've even been willing to negotiate to 
negotiate." 

The critics have “just been calling on us to 
negotiate. That's not responsible expression,” 
McCormack concluded. 

In a telegram sent to. the school, Presi- 
dent Johnson said: “I share the good judg- 
ment and foresight of those who dedicate 
the John W. McCormack School. 

“I can think of no finer tribute to my 
good friend, your fine congressman and the 
nation’s great servant,” the President said. 

In his dedicatory remarks to some 500 spec- 
tators, McCormack spoke of his own lack of 
education. 

“I wish I could have gone to college as a 
youngster. I wish I could have gone to high 
school. But I worked as an errand boy, 
studied law some and then Mrs. McCormack 
and I fell in love with each other.” 

Mrs. Harriet McCormack, sitting on the 
stage, laughed. 

“I am proud to be able to say that in my 
years in Congress I have done battle for the 
passage of many bills aiding America's chil- 
dren in their quest for an education, From 
my own struggles for an education as a 
youngster and as a young man, I have known 
that anything I could do to help our coun- 
try's educational program I should do with 
all the energy I possessed,” McCormack said. 

“There is no better investment a nation 
can make than in investing in the education 
of its youth,” the Speaker said. 

The Speaker departed from his prepared 
text to pay tribute to James Michael Curley. 

“Misunderstood as we are, I want to pay 
tribute to a man I consider one of the great- 
est public officials I ever met. This school is 
an extension of his dream. This man was a 
dreamer but he put his dreams into action. 

He's the one who contributed so much to 
the happiness of this city and this great 
state—the late James Michael Curley.” 


Investiture of Hon. Charles A. Moran, 
Atlanta, Ga., in Equestrian Order of the 
Holy Sepulcher of Jerusalem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 4 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, October 16, 1967 


Mr, TALMADGE. Mr. President, it has 
recently come to my attention that one 
of my warm friends, the Honorable 
Charles A. Moran, of Atlanta, has been 
received into the Equestrian Order of the 
Holy Sepulcher of Jerusalem at St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, in New York. Following 
his investiture, a high mass was offered 


by Francis Cardinal Spellman, who is 
honorary grand prior of the order. 

Mr. Moran is the first Catholic layman 
from the State of Georgia ever to be ac- 
corded this honor, and one of the first 
in the entire South. I know that he and 
his many friends and associates are very 
proud. I ask unanimous consent that a 
newspaper article pertaining to his in- 
vestiture in this order be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Moran Gets PAPAL Honor on SHRINES 

Charles A. Moran of 218 Bolling Road NE 
was received into the Equestrian Order of the 
Holy Sepulchre of Jerusalem Saturday in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral in New York. 

His investiture was followed by a High 
Mass offered by Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
honorary grand prior of the order. 

The Equestrian Order was founded after 
the First Crusade and today is composed of 
those active in the preservation of the Shrines 
of the Holy Land. It is under the auspices 
of the Vatican and the membership is a papal 
honor. 

Mr, Moran, member of a pioneer Atlanta 
Catholic family, is a retired official of the 
State Department of Labor. He is a veteran 
of World War I and is active in veteran's or- 
ganizations. 


ARS and SBA Team Up To Assist 
Polio Victim 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID PRYOR 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 16, 1967 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, the coopera- 
tion between the various branches of the 
Federal Government and State and local 
government agencies is paying off every 
day in benefits to many people. An exam- 
ple of this cooperation, in which the 
Small Business Administration played a 
leading part, has just come to my 
attention. 

The example concerns Joel Overton, an 
industrious resident of Malvern, Ark., a 
polio victim, who is now the proprietor 
of his own small business because of help 
provided by SBA's office in Little Rock. 

Joel Overton is unable to do heavy 
work. The Arkansas Rehabilitation Serv- 
ice of the State Board for Vocational 
Education at Little Rock helped him lo- 
cate a suitable small business—a news- 
stand in downtown Little Rock. 

It was at this point that the Small 
Business Administration came into the 
picture. Joel Overton required a long- 
term loan to help him purchase this small 
business, SBA has been working closely 
with the Arkansas Rehabilitation Serv- 
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ice, and was eager to help. An economic 
opportunity loan of $2,500, to be repaid 
in 7 years, was quickly arranged. 

Mr, Speaker, this is a very modest loan, 
and yet to Joel Overton it has made all 
the difference. He is now doing business 
as the proprietor of a successful small 
enterprise, the Malvern News Stand. 

The story of Joel Overton is told in 
the August issue of the Counselor, official 
publication of the Arkansas Rehabilita- 
tion Service, 

Because it exemplifies the benefits that 
this cooperation between Government 
agencies can bring, I include this article 
at this point in the RECORD: 

ARS anv SBA Team Up To Assist Porro 

VICTIAE 


Cooperation between the Arkansas Re- 
habilitation Service and the Small Business 
Administration has enabled Joel Overton, a 
victim of polio, to go into business for him- 
self in Malvern. 

Mr. Overton recently bought out and re- 
modeled the Malvern News Stand. He held 
his grand opening the week of September 4- 
8 as Malvern celebrated ‘'Frontler Days.“ 

Mr, Ooverton, 30, a native of Traskwood, 
was stricken with polio when he was two 
years old, The disease affected mainly his legs 
and limited his area of employment. On his 
own, however, he was able to secure training 
as a radio and television repairman and 
worked successfully in that field until 1965, 

By then, effects of the disease had pro- 
gressed to the point that he could no longer 
work in radio and television repair. He be- 
came unemployed and with a wife and son to 
support he needed help. 

He contacted the Arkansas Rehabilitation 
Service and the rehabilitation counselor for 
Hot Spring County recognized Mr. Overton 
had a desire to return to work, Through a 
medical examination it was found that he 
could hold jobs which did not require a 
lot of physical labor. 

The rehabilitation’ counselor sent Mr. 
Overton to the Rehabilitation Service's Hot 
Springs Rehabilitation Center. There he re- 
ceived an intensive evaluation to determine 
the vocational field best suited for him. 

While at the Center he also received addi- 
tional medical evaluation which indicated 
that long leg braces would give him better 
mobility. This would allow him to keep a job 
for which he would be physically qualified. 

The results of his overall evaluation indi- 
cated that Mr. Overton could be best em- 
ployed in a small business operation not re- 
quiring heavy work. It was at this time that 
Charles M. Tapp became Mr. Overton's re- 
habilitation counselor and he went to work 
trying to find a suitable job for his client. 

The counselor learned that the Malvern 
News Stand, a downtown business establish- 
ment, was for sale. W. N. Lawrence, owner of 
the News Stand, had earlier suffered a stroke 
and heart attack and wanted to get out of 
the business. 

Mr. Tapp then contacted Ben E. Rice, agri- 
culture and small business specialist for the 
Arkansas Rehabilitation Service, and they 
talked to Mr. Lawrence about Mr, Overton 
taking over the business. Financing of the 
transaction then became an obstacle, Mr. 
Overton lacked the money to purchase the 
business and the Rehabilitation Service could 
provide only a portion of the purchase price. 

On top of this was Mr. Overton's inability 
to produce collateral for a bank loan and be- 
sides that he was unemployed. 

Mr. Rice decided to investigate the possi- 
bility of Mr. Overton obtaining a small busi- 
ness loan from the Small Business Admin- 
istration. He might qualify for a loan, the 
SBA said, and Mr. Overton made application 
with the endorsement of the Rehabilitation 
Service. After reviewing the application and 
looking into the News Stand's business pros- 
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- pects, the SBA approved the request for a 
loan. 

The Rehabilitation Service also helped Mr. 
Overton in financing improvements to the 
building and in May 1967 he was ready to 
‘begin operations. He employed his brother, 
Herman, also a victim of polio, as an assist- 
ant. ` 
After turning the business over to Mr. 
Overton, Mr. Lawrence made himself avail- 
able for advice on operating the News Stand. 
Mr, Lawrence still has a small office at the 
rear of the store where he works on income 
tax forms. The Overtons also receive counsel- 
ing from Mr. Tapp.and Mr. Rice who con- 
tinue to make periodic visits to the estab- 
Ushment. 

Mr. Lawrence said business at the News 
Stand is brisk and the Overtons have already 
topped his sales record for a day's business. 
The former owner says he fully believes the 
news owners will be successful in their new 
business. 


Discrimination Against Poor 


SPEECH 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 19, 1967 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr: Speaker, it is with 
dismay—and some disgust—that I refer 
today to the action taken yesterday by a 
small, reactionary minority of the House 
in striking the lowest blow yet against 
the national effort that is being made to 
help those who are poor work their way 
out of poverty. 

In discriminating against the less than 
3,000 people who work for the office of 
Economic opportunity by excluding them 
from the Federal pay raise the House 
authorized yesterday, that small minor- 
ity delivered a slap in the face of every 
poor person in America. 

OEO is the symbol of the Nation's 
strategy against poverty—a strategy that 
is working. Because of OEO—and the 
dedication of its employees—the poor of 
this Nation know that a war is being 
waged against poverty. 

Is this the slap the House intended 
yesterday? I think not. I think the House 
action reflects the feelings of only a few. 
And I think the wrath of this country 
will well up against those who are so un- 
concerned—so uninterested, apparently, 
in the terrible problem of poverty that 
exists. 

It was charged on this floor yester- 
day that 25 OEO employees received more 
basic annual pay than General West- 
moreland, No OEO employee—let me 
emphasize—no OEO employee, including 
Director Sargent Shriver, receives the 
compensation that General Westmore- 
land does. 

But the comparison is ridiculous any- 
way. 

What needs to be talked about are the 
Many down-the-line OEO employees— 
secretaries, typists, clerks—who will suf- 
fer because of the political machinations 
of those who sought yesterday to hit OEO 
and the war on poverty with another un- 
fair blow. 

More than 1,200 OEO employees hold 
a grade 7 or less in the classification 
scale. This means they make in the 
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neighborhood of $6,000 or less—most of 
them less. Are they to be denied the 
increase that would go to similar em- 
ployees in all other agencies of Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. Speaker, I could go on and on in 
citing the irresponsibility of the charges 
that were made and the action that was 
taken yesterday. I will not do so at this 
time. I will not have to do it in the future. 

Those Americans who are concerned 
about their impoverished fellow citi- 
zens—and dedicated to the task of help- 
ing them—vwill rise up and express their 
own anger about the deplorable action 
of so few with damage to the aspirations 
and hopes of so many. 

I know the responsible members of 
the other party will want to disassociate 
themselves from the minority action that 
was taken. In this regard, I include an 
article in last Thursday’s Washington 
Star noting objection to this action by 21 
Republican mayors in the Record at this 
time: 

Bar OEO Cur, GOP Mayors Asx REPUBLICANS 
on HL 

Twenty-one Republican mayors have urged 
GOP leaders in Congress to continue or ex- 
pand programs offered by the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity by voting for the neces- 
sary funds, 

A telegram on behalf of the group was 
sent yesterday by Mayor Neal S. Blaisdell of 
Honolulu to Senate Republican Leader Ev- 
erett M. Dirksen and House Leader Gerald R. 
Ford. It was made public by OEO. 

Opposing moves to cut back the OEO pro- 
gram in the economy drive in Congress, the 
telegram sald in part: 

“We feel the implementation of our local 
programs as sponsored by OEO are giving 
great impetus ... and any slowing up of such 


programs will greatly deter the progress 
which has been made thus far." 


Washington’s Gov. Daniel J. Evans Ad- 
dresses National Institute of Public 
Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 16, 1967 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, Washing- 
ton's Gov. Daniel J. Evans addressed the 
National Institute of Public Affairs in 
Washington, D.C., last week, and he 
brought out the problems of the States, 
but he also called for communication be- 
tween State and Federal Governments. 
Governor Evans’ conclusion that we can 
become urbanized and civilized at the 
same time is one that offers a real chal- 
lenge to all lawmakers. Under unanimous 
consent I include the text of Governor 
Evans’ address in the RECORD: 

THE URBAN CHALLENGE OF THE Srates 
(Speech by Daniel J. Evans, Governor of the 

State of Washington, at the National Insti- 

tute of Public Affairs, Washington, D.C., 

October 12, 1987) 

As a nation and a people we are just now 
awakening to the recognition of the terrify- 
ing impact of urbanization. In this country, 
more powerful and more afluent than any in 
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history, we seethe with the tides of social 
discontent, the injustice of hope denied and 
the burden of a war unwon, During this past 
summer, to the conflict abroad, we have 
added conflict at home, a deep and distress- 
ing scare of conscience, a new and disturbing 
dimension to crisis, 

Perhaps no domestic issue since the De- 
pression has caused the people of this coun- 
try to turn inward so swiftly; no issue has 
compelled them to search their consciences 
so deeply or to question the social, political 
and economic structure of our society so 
keenly. 

We woke one fine summer day to see the 
streets of our cities spill over with violence; 
to sec our impacted, decaying urban areas 
erupt in semi-revolution. For a fraction of 
one day, or an hour, or a week, every major 
city in the country teetered on the edge of 
conflict, If the city was lucky, like Seattle, 
leadership and cool heads prevaited and no 
riot occurred; in other cities, violence was 
swiftly contained; others were not so lucky. 

But I don’t believe that we can measure 
the dilemma of our citles by the degree of 
their good fortune or lack of good fortune 
this past summer. The problems of summer 
are a year-round reality and the same seeds 
of rebellion which erupted into a harvest of 
hate In Newark; the same frustration which 
turned Detroit into a carnage of death and 
destruction might well envelop any other 
city tomorrow. 

This nation, which has made the transition 
from an agrarian to an industrialized so- 
clety in just two hundred years, now finds 
itself face to face with the fact that by 
1990—or even before—nine out of ten citi- 
Zens will live in heavily concentrated urban 
areas. Yet, even as we contemplate this fun- 
Gamental redesign of our social geography, 
We must recognize that it ls precisely the 
urban area which suffers from central decay. 

It is the urban area which poses the prob- 
lem of air and water pollution, of archaic 
transportation systems and escalating costs 
of fire and police protection. It is the urban 
area where the seeds of imbedded social in- 
justice have spllled over into the streets; it 
is the urban area where opportunity is a word 
spoken frequently, but not always realized. 

I think it is becoming readily apparent that 
unless and until we resolve our urban crisis, 
this nation will not recover the historical 
Momentum which has propelled it to the pin- 
nacie of self esteem and world leadership. I 
do not believe our resources are unlimited 
and I do not believe our patience is inex- 
haustible. But within the time we can find 
and with all the resources we can muster, the 
urban dilemma must be mastered. If we can- 
not prevail in this one priority, then we must 
ultimately be prepared to surrender the 
streets to lawlessness and our orderly society 
to the chaos of social upheaval. 

Not more than two months ago, I went into 
the Central District of Seattle and I listened. 
I listened not only as Governor, but as a pri- 
Vate citizen, and if you would like to ask the 
question, “Shouldn't I have gone before,” the 
answer is yes, I should have. We all should 
have gone before—to listen and to learn— 
labor and management, Republican and 
Democrat, educator and student. 

We should go to listen and to learn—not at 
Polite bull sessions or dinners or gatherings 
devoted to a spurious fellowship but at meet- 
ings where the people and their problems are 
located and where everyone gets their fears, 
frustrations and resentments out of their 
systems. 

It was a very leveling experience, not only 
because of the conditions and attitudes 
which existed but because these conditions 
and attitudes could and did exist in a state 
Which now produces more than its share of 
the national wealth; whose citizens rank 
among the highest in the nation in educa- 
tion; a state where affluence and opportunity 
are everywhere abundant, where growth is 
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spectacular and where unemployment is at 
the lowest point in recent history. 

I think it is our obligation, collectively, to 
view the orderly development of our urban 
society as the chief priority of our times. 
The massive destruction of our urban areas 
is not Inevitable. It need not be part of an 
inexorable pattern of history. 

While urbanization is most visibly a 
physical and geographical phenomenon, its 
chief importance is as it affects our outlook. 
In my own state, the shift from a rural to an 
urban mind-set has been swift and decisive. 
It has nothing to do with where a person 
lives but rather with the outlook of the so- 
clety in which he lives. 

Our society is becoming increasingly dom- 
inated by the young and the educated. Living 
as a part of the affluent society, or perhaps in 
an enclave surrounded by the affluent so- 
ciety, possessed of an accelerating mobility 
and the revolutionary impact of electronic 
comunications, we are subjected to an un- 
ceasing torrent of ideas and sensations, some 
foreign, some familiar, but all demanding 
attention. Not only do the ideas and sensa- 
tions of the world demand and get atten- 
tion, the problems of urban living also de- 
mand attention and solution. 

The heavenly city, the sweet by-and-by 
or pie in the sky are no longer valid or sufi- 
cient answers. In a world of rising expecta- 
tions, people demand that solutions be 
found—and quickly. 

This is a task which will require the mo- 
bilization and commitments of all of our re- 
sources. It will specifically require the 
mobilization and commitment of the vast, 
yet in many instances, untapped, resources 
of state government, 

State government in our great federal sys- 
tem is probably the most unique, enduring 
and worthwhile contribution of this nation 
to the art of government. It is a system, 
however, that in recent years has seemed to 
be so wedded to the past as to be unable 
to solve the problems of the present, 
much less meet the challenges of the 
future. The basic question is whether 
state government can survive as a credible 
force and a full participant in the Federal 
system. To this question, my answer is an 
emphatic yes. 

While I must concede the stature of state 
government is somewhat tarnished, it is also 
no secret that state government, long the 
subject of popular indifference and scorn 
has suddenly assumed a new importance and 
is being carefully and severely tested. 

In no other area of government are the 
dynamics of change so apparent nor the op- 
portunities for improvement so great. 

Whether this sudden interest in state gov- 
ernment is motivated by a last desperate 
hope, the prospect of a convenient scapegoat 
or a genuine belief in the worth of federal 
system is immaterial. 

This is no time either for the states to 
engage In self-flagellation over their past in- 
adequacies nor for the resources of the re- 
surgent states to be rejected because of their 
former failures or the easy acceptance of out- 
worn patterns of government. 

As I said in my State of the State message 
earlier this year, “State governments are un- 
questionably on trial today. We have been 
derelict in the past in meeting our basic obli- 
gations and this has both required and en- 
couraged intervention by the federal govern- 
ment, I believe it is possible for state govern- 
ment to reassume its rightful responsibilities 
but only if we have the administrative ca- 
pacity, the laws, the money and the willing- 
ness to carry Out our share of the govern- 
mental process. If we're not willing to pay 
the price, if we cannot change where change 
is required, if we cannot prepare and carry 
out the programs so necessary to the conduct 
of expanding state affairs, if these 
are not possible, then we only have one re- 
maining recourse. That is to prepare for an 
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orderly transfer of our remaining respons!- 
bilities to the federal government.” 

Let me be clear, however, I am not raising 
the tattered, discredited banner of state's 
rights nor do I take seriously those who 
would nostalgically return to 1920 or even 
to 1890. The problem faced today at the etate 
and local level is to reform our structure of 
government, rethink the role of government, 
and find ways to make the various areas of 
government, along with the private sector, 
reeponaive to the legitimate needs and aspira- 
tions of our citizens, 

Rather than chase the phantom of reduced 
federal power, I prefer to strive to the goal 
of increased participation by state govern- 
ment in its legitimate areas of concern. 
While most, if not all, public problems are 
today national in scope, they generally have 
special local characteristics. Whether it is 
called creative federalism, the great partner- 
ship or some other politically attractive 
phrase, it is imperative that state govern- 
ment become a part of the action. This is 
neither cheap nor easy, but it Is essential. 
Essential not just to preserve the political 
idea of the federal system, although that is 
important but essential If we are to get the 
job done and find the adequate solutions to 
our pressing problems. 

It has become obvious that no single level 
of government is alone adequate to the task 
and that our evolving federalism requires all 
levels of government to be active participants 
and not passive observers. This is a fact which 
is recognized not just by those of us at the 
state level. Recent actions indicate it has now 
become a real factor in the judgments and 
attitudes of the federal government. The job 
is simply too big to coordinate successfully 
from the top, massive programs of national 
concern. 

In the specific area of finance, I believe 
there must be a reassessment of the relative 
roles of state government and the federal 
government in providing future funds: and 
future assistance to cities and urban areas. 
It is my belief that while federal assistance 
is more readily available today, the ultimate 
solution to urban government lies with the 
states; that the states—not the federal gov- 
ernment—represent both the proper level of 
concern and the proper level of coordination 
for the needs of urban areas. 

I do not believe or propose that the states 
should usurp legitimate federal programs, 
nor do I question the desirability of a strong 
federal-state or federal-local partnership. 
My concern is that the money which is avail- 
able for the support of local government be 
eventually channeled through the states, 
where, in our case, the needs of Seattle can 
be weighed against the needs of Tacoma, 
and not against the needs of Cleveland, Ohio, 

This is not something which can be or 
ought to be accomplished overnight—there 
is much to be done before such a concept can 
fully be carried out. But I believe this—that 
we should be working together toward such 
a goal continuously and with all of the ef- 
forts of both state and local leadership. 

The states can provide a much better un- 
derstanding of the needs of urban areas 
within their fudisdiction than any other level 
of government. The federal overview of urban 
problems is not necessarily as accurate or 
as sensitive as that from the state level. It 
should be apparent by now that we have no 
federal solution. Furthermore, it is only 
through state action that the tools of govern- 
ment can be suppiled to local governments, 

This certainly requires the states to ac- 
quire the means to understand the problems 
of cities as well as giving the urban areas 
the fiscal and governmental competence to 
act. This can be done. In the State of Wash- 
ington, the last session of the legislature, 
at my request, created a State Planning and 
Community Affairs Agency within the office 
of the Governor which will provide direct 
and comprehensive communication and as- 
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sistance between state government and our 
urban centers. In most states, I believe sub- 
stantial progress is being made in govern- 
mental reorganization to meet the demands 
of an urban society, While the job is far 
from finished, the momentum for reorgani- 
gation is one of the most significant trends 
in state government. 

Even if states recognize the demand and 
act to respond to the priority of urban prob- 
lems, without a massive improvement of the 
basic structure of state government—con- 
stitutional reform—the answers cannot be 
provided. Good wishes and governmental re- 
organization are not enough if both the 
state and local government are to deal effec- 
tively with urbanization. 

Nearly four fifths of the state constitu- 
tions were adopted prior to 1900 in an era 
when state constitutions were generally de- 
vised specifically to make responsive and re- 
sponsible government difficult if not impos- 
sible. While in a rural or semi-rural society 
weak governments were a luxury that could 
be borne and even considered a virtue, in a 
highly interdependent, urban, technologi- 
cally oriented society, a weak government 
is not just an anachronism, it is an invita- 
tion to disaster. As Edmund Burke observed, 
“Nothing turns out to be so oppressive and 
unjust as a feeble government.“ 

The recognition of the need for constitu- 
tional reform has in recent months become 
less a matter of sole concern for academi- 
cians and obscure scholarly journals and 
more of an issue for concerned citizens and 
the general public. The reports of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development and the 
United States Chamber of Commerce are 
indicative of this interest. The National Gov- 
ernors’ Conference has taken cognizance of 
this matter and for the last 10 months, I 
have headed a special committee on Con- 
stitutional Revision and Governmental Re- 
organization which will submit its report 
next week to the annual meeting of the gov- 
ernors. 

While there are, of course, considerable 
risks and problems inherent in any massive 
constitutional change, they are far out- 
weighed by the penalties for failure to act. 
In a majority of states, the ability of a state 
to respond to the urban crisis and the speed 
with which this response is undertaken is 
directly dependent upon the revision of the 
state constitution to allow state government 
to work. Of all items on the agenda for state 
action, there is none which has a higher 
priority than fundamental constitutional 
reform. 


At the same time we reform the structure 
of state government to allow the state and 


program 
ernment and its relationship to the peo- 
ple it serves. 

I am convinced that those who live in the 
core cities are trying desperately to com- 
municate—my confrontation in August 
brought this home to me vividly. One of the 
things state government can do—through 
multi-service centers or through other re- 
definitions of the role of state government is 
to unplug the channels of communication 
and develop new areas of dialogue so that 
the credibility of government can be af- 
firmed. 

Not only must state government commu- 
nicate, it must be to innovate and 


willing 
t. Beyond the failure to reach peo- ` 


experimen 

ple in the city at any credible level, I strongly 
Suspect that even if we were communicating 
we may not be providing state services in 
areas or at levels that have any meaning or 
validity to those whom we are supposed to 
help. 

One of the most disturbing aspects of my 
visit to the Central Area in Seattle was the 
consistent expression, particularly on the 
part of younger people, that government at 
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all levels had neither the willingness nor the 
ability to do anything to solve the problems 
of the core city. The commonly accepted 
modes of action, perhaps well suited to the 
past, are no longer effective. What we are 
faced with is the necessity for organized so- 
ciety to come up with new ways to deal with 
people and their problems. It is in this area 
where I believe state government can make 
its most significant contribution. 

For too long, people in our urban centers 
have been treated by government as faceless 
cyphers lost in a bureaucratic maze or as 
fractionated problems to be taken from 
agency to agency rather than whole persons 
with problems affecting every aspect of their 
life. Just as we are seeing a consistent con- 
solidation of government functions at the 
management level, so we must have a con- 
solidation and redefinition of government at 
the operational level. This is nowhere more 
imperative than in the central city area. 

In Washington State, we are embarked 
upon just such an experiment. Early in Sep- 
tember, by executive direction, I established 
& multi-service center in the heart of the 
central area in Seattle. It is under the direc- 
tion of a member of my staff who is indige- 
nous to the central area and presently has 
prepresentatives from ten different areas of 
state and local government. It is set up to 
find ways to help people in the central area 
with its primary goal being to find jobs both 
for those who can hold a job and for those 
who are presently considered unemployable. 
The staff at the center was selected carefully 
and is working with people in the area on a 
personal, one to one basis. 

There is a conscious attempt to break 
down the old bureaucratic loyalties and to 
solve problems on the basis of people, not 
departments of government. Additionally, we 
require every member of the staff to spend 
at least part of each working week out in 
the service area, with the people and their 
problems. 

The multi-service center is both an inno- 
vation and an experiment. I don’t know if 
it will work. If it does, it may have a general 
applicability to other areas of state govern- 
ment. If it does not, the state must then 
have the imagination and the flexibility to 
try new ways to meet people's needs. 

Lastly, state government must be willing 
to listen, It is my hope that from our experi- 
ment and experience in Seattle, that we will 
gain a better understanding of what the real 
needs of people are and how they can best 
be served. We have been working out the 
destinies of people using methods and tech- 
niques which are deficient and obsolete, We 
have not been listening to the people we are 
trying to help. If we do, perhaps we will 
begin to do things differently and better. 

Part of the problem, and perhaps a major 
part, has been the failure of citizens to re- 
gard the problems of cities in their entire 
urban context, There hag grown up a feeling, 
at least partially based on experience, that 
the core cities and the surrounding suburbs, 
even though they are part of an overall 
urban complex, are natural enemies and that 
greater state authority in the field of urban 
affairs will only tend to help the suburbs and 
starve the city. 

While I recognize the validity of this posi- 
tion I do not believe it is a necessary occur- 
tence. Rather, I feel that the outlook for the 
future is the forging of a new alliance be- 
tween cities and suburbs—an alliance of 
metropolitan areas—which will not only be 
the dominant political force in the states but 
will usher in an area of increasing action 
toward the solution of urban problems. 

Baker v. Carr is the obvious starting point 
for the forging of this new alliance. But it 
only provided the legislative 5 
through the equal apportionment of legis- 
lative districts. More important has been a 
growing recognition on the part of residents 
of urban areas that the future of cities and 
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suburbs is inexpricably bound together and 
that the health of one is dependent upon the 
health of the other, 

Although I am certain any of us can cite 
areas where this has not happened, there are 
others. where it is. proceeding rapidly. One 
area where this partnership is not an idle 
dream is in Seattle and King County. Legisla- 
tion passed in 1957 authorized the creation 
of Seattle-King County Metro which has led 
to area-wide cooperation on sewage disposal. 
Ten years later the 1967 session of the Wash- 
ington State Legislature, primarily through 
a coalition of city and surburban—urban 
area—legislators passed the most extensive 
package of urban affairs legislation in the 
history of the state. 

Furthermore, the citizens of Seattle and 
King County, determined that the needs of 
an urban society should be met, through 
“Forward Thrust”, a privately financed but 
publicly committed volunteer citizens group, 
has developed a program for long-range capi- 
tal improvements that may well become a 
model for other communities. 

The program, which is not yet in final 
form, will go to the voters in February, 1968, 
But in its preliminary form, Forward Thrust 
has recommended $825 million in capital im- 
provements to the people of Seattle and King 
County. This investment covers everything 
from twenty multi-purposé centers to a 
multi-purpose, all weather stadium. It calls 
for underground wiring on arterial highways, 
extensive rehabilitation of twenty blighted 
neighborhoods, a balanced, integrated sys- 
tem of mass, rapid transit, a “land bank” 
for the purchase of low income housing 
sites, the construction of additional high- 
Ways and many other essentials of an urban 


Forward Thrust is a practical demonstra- 
tion that the diverse elements of a com- 
munity can be brought together, and that 
they can produce works of monumental pro- 
portion. It took legislation and support at 
the state level (for example, 18 of 19 bills 
endorsed by Forward Thrust were passed), 
instigation and encouragement at the local 
level—both central city and suburb—and the 
recognition of people who wanted to make 
a difference that no matter where they lived 
they were all inextricably bound up in the 
problems of urban living. 

I come from a state and am a native of 
a great urban area where we think we still 
have a chance. Even though my views are 
doubtless colored by the area from which 
I come, I do not believe the State of Wash- 
ington Is so unique that the same hope can- 
not be held and similar solutions found in 
other parts of the country. We in Washing- 
ton are committed to making state govern- 
ment work. We look upon meeting the chal- 
lenge of urbanization as the number one 
priority in our state. As the problems have 
been caused by people, so can they be solved 
by people. It is our task as citizens to deal 
with the new and difficult realities; to strike 
out not alone at the effects of urban con- 
flict, but at the root causes. We cannot place 
a lid on top of a seething cauldron of prob- 
lems and call that law and order; what we 
must do is resolve the problems and call that 
justice. 

The ancient rivalries and the outmoded 
sterotypes which have characterized the rela- 
tionships. of federal, state and local govern- 
ment in just the recent past are dying. There 
is a recognition that each element of govern- 
ment and society has a role to perform in 
solving the problems of urban Living and 
that these elements must perform that role 
to the limits of their capacity and ability. 
Nowhere is this realization so keen, the as- 
sets so untapped or the opportunity so great 
as in state government. 

We cannot work at cross purposes or go 
our separate ways, for the future of all of 
us is inseparably caught up in the resolu- 
tion of urban conflict and in the harness- 
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ing of change for the ultimate benefit of an 
urban society. 

We must, finally and above all, demon- 
strate that we can become, urbanized and 
civilized at the same time. It is a challenge 
that will test us again and again, but meet 
it we will, because meet it we must. 


Citation Awarded Mr. Ralph E. Casey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 16, 1967 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I insert 
in the Recorn the text of a citation re- 
cently conferred by the editors of World 
Who's Who in Commerce and Industry 
upon one of the most dedicated advo- 
cates of a strong American merchant 
marine, my friend Ralph E. Casey, presi- 
dent of the American Merchant Marine 
Institute. 

Mr. Casey was elected to his present 
Position in 1956. Prior to that date he 
had served as chief counsel to the Com- 
Mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, which I now have the honor to 
chair. In both positions he has striven 
tirelessly for the maintenance, and more 
recently the restoration, of a privately 
Owned merchant fleet under the stars 
and stripes adequate to the commercial 
and defense needs of the United States— 
such a merchant fleet as the Congress, by 
Tepeated enactments, has asserted that 
this country must have. 

Mr. Casey is this year’s only winner 
of the biennenial citation of World 
Who's Who in Commerce and Industry 
in the field of transportation. His cita- 
tion, which is dated September 15, 1967, 
Teads as follows: 

The struggling American merchant marine 
has a worthy champion in Ralph Casey. 
Since 1956 he has been president of the 
American Merchant Marine Institute, an as- 
sociation representing roughly 70 per cent of 
the country's ocean-going steamship ves- 
sels and most of the nation’s large shipping 
concerns, The American merchant marine 
has problems: increasing foreign competi- 
tion, lack of funds for vessel replacement, 
and strained labor-management relations. 
Armed with an expert's knowledge of law and 
Maritime problems, Casey has worked un- 
tiringly to attack the causes of these prob- 
blems and to revive domestic shipping. His 
efforts—to improve labor-management nego- 
tiations, to guard the legal rights of his in- 
dustry, and to build a stronger merchant 
Marine—have won him the respect to all 
Americans concerned with the vital issues 0% 
Modern transportation. 


A letter and the citation received by 
Mr. Casey follow: 
Tue A. N. Marquis Co., INC., 
Chicago, Ill., September 27, 1967. 
Mr. RALPH EDWARD CASEY, 


: Because of your distin- 
guished contribution to the field of trans- 
portation, you have been selected by the edi- 
tors of World Who's Who in Commerce and 
Industry to receive one of their second Bien- 
nial Citations. 

The full textual supplement to the citation 
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“The struggling American merchant marine 
has a worthy champion in Ralph Casey. Since 
1956 he has been president of the American 
Merchant Marine Institute, an association 
representing roughly 70 per cent of the coun- 
try’s ocean-going steamship vessels and most 
of the nation’s large shipping concerns. The 
American merchant marine has problems: 
increasing foreign competition, lack of funds 
for vessel replacement, and strained labor- 
management relations. Armed with an ex- 
pert's knowledge of law and maritime prob- 
lems, Casey has worked untiringly to attack 
the causes of these problems and to revive 
domestic shipping. His efforts—to improve 
labor-management negotiations, to guard the 
legal rights of his industry, and to build a 
stronger merchant marine—have won him 
the respect of all Americans concerned with 
the vital issues of modern transportation.” 

The citation is enclosed with my congratu- 
lations and best wishes. 

NCSC LONE 
NNETH N. ANGLEMIRE, 
President. 
Marquis—W Ho's WHO, INC., 
September 15, 1967. 

A citation is hereby awarded to Ralph E. 
Casey in recognition of outstanding contribu- 
tion in the field of transportation on behalf 
of the editors of World Who's Who in Com- 
merce and Industry. 

JACKSON MARTINDELL, 
Chairman of the Board, 


Newspaper Commends Congressman Sikes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 16, 1967 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, the Talla- 
hassee Democrat, of October 4, 1967, 
printed an editorial in which it called at- 
tention to the work of my friend and 
colleague, Congressman ROBERT L. F. 
Sres, of Florida. 

Bos Ses has been urging the con- 
struction of an antiballistic missile de- 
fense system to protect the people of this 
Nation. This editorial speaks for itself 
and I have thus asked that it be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

ABM NEEDED, BUT Not ENOUGH 

Two years of pleading by Rep. Robert L. F. 
Sikes (D., Fla.) and others were answered, in 
part, by the decision to start work on a 
“thin” anti-ballistic missile defense system 
(ABM). 

Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara 
had resisted the plan on grounds that it 
would cost up to $30 billion. The price tag 
on the “thin” version is $5 billion over the 
next five years. 

Rep. Sikes calls it “little and Iate—but 
needed; not too little and too late—but not 
enough." He advocates “immediate on 
of the planned ABM system to insure fullest 
possible protection.” 

Without an effective ABM, as the Florida 

points out, a nuclear barrage 
could kill as many as 90 million Americans. 

“It has never appeared acceptable to me 
to consider $30 billion more important than 
90 million American lives,” says Sikes. “After 
all, we are now spending that much each year 
in Vietnam to stop the spread of communism 
in Southeast Asia.” 

His strongest argument, as we see it, is the 
fact that the Russians are installing their 
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own ABM, ignoring American bids for agree- 
ment not to build such systems. If theirs 
works, and our country has little or no de- 
Tense against incoming nuclear rockets the 
Reds would be in a position to blackmail the 
United States. 

Another point, which Rep. Sikes didn't 
mention, is that the U.S. is far better able 
to win an arms race than the Soviets. Their 
huge military budget already is pinching 
their subjects, and they can ill afford to di- 
vert still more away from consumer 

We certainly aren't suggesting a spending 
race which could bankrupt the U.S. along 
with Russia. Still, we think Rep. Sikes’, com- 
parison of spending for an ABM system and 
for Vietnam is to the point. 


Assistance for the Mentally Retarded 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 16, 1967 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the last 5 years have seen a his- 
toric emergence of mental retardation 
and the mentally retarded from isola- 
tion and public indifference. With their 
emergence from shame and misunder- 
standing have come great strides for- 
ward in helping the mentally retarded 
and his family, A condition considered 
inborn an irremedial until just recently, 
we now know that mental retardation 
can be ameliorated or aggravated, de- 
pending on such varied factors as con- 
ditions of pregnancy and socioeconomic 
environment of the child. It can even be 
avoided. 

In 1966 President Johnson established 
a Committee on Mental Retardation 
whose findings have just been distributed. 
I was pleased to read of the successes 
in this field since the early 1960's. 

Among these accomplishments are: 

All 50 States—plus the District of Co- 
lumbia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Is- 
lands—now have a written plan for pro- 
viding comprehensive services for the 
retarded. 

Industry and Government are success- 
fully using trained mentally retarded 
workers in such capacities as messengers, 
launderers, cleaning crews and assem- 
blyline workers. Over 3,000 mentally re- 
tarded are now working in 39 Federal 
agencies. Only 3 years ago all such work- 
ers were barred from Federal employ- 
ment through examination procedures. 

State action has been a significant 
factor in the progress of prevention and 
treatment of conditions that can lead to 
retardation. Thirty-eight States now 
have laws prescribing tests for phenylke- 
tonuria for all newborn infants. Nearly 
all of the 50 States are conducting anti- 
measles campaigns. In one year alone, 
the number of measles cases have been 
halved. 

Under the authority of the Mental Re- 
tardation Facilities and Community 
Health Centers Construction Act of 1963, 
Federal, State, and private sources have 
combined to fund 12 mental retardation 
research centers, 14 university-affiliated, 
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and 175 community facilities at a total 
cost of some $190 million. 

Many of the 77,000 mentally retarded 
children of the U.S. Armed Forces mem- 
bers are now able to receive help under 
the authority of amendments to the De- 
pendents’ Medical Care Act enacted by 
Congress in 1966. 

Privately sponsored day care and rec- 
reational programs for the retarded are 
now available in many parts of the Na- 
tion. Local and State associations for re- 
tarded children alone sponsor over 300 
day camps and 150 residential camps as 
well as more than 1,000 other recrea- 
tional and social group programs. 

Whereas in 1953 we had no special 
classes for the educable and trainable, we 
now have some 52,000 classes serving 
677,000 pupils. 

In 1963, some 6,000 mentally retarded 
were rehabilitated. This number is rap- 
idly increasing. By 1967 it had increased 
to 19,000. 

A new, truly promising program ini- 
tiated in 1965 is the foster grandparent 

program. Here, older retired persons give 
their care and guidance to institutional- 
ized children with remarkable results. 

Mr. Speaker, life for the mentally re- 
tarded has taken on new promise since 
Congress passed major legislation in 
their behalf not quite 4 years ago. Over 
$400 million a year is now appropriated 
for Federal programs benefiting the re- 
tarded. More than twice that amount is 
spent each year by the States, localities, 
and private citizen organizations. The 
result has been an extraordinary growth 
in the services which the mentally re- 
tarded and their families may call 
upon—an extraordinary growth in the 
hope that they may lead relatively nor- 
mal and productive lives. 

Mr. Speaker, the millions of people 
who have put their energies and abili- 
ties into these grograms deserve our 
gratitude and praise. Only through their 
efforts could such great advances have 
been made in so short a time. They— 
abetted by new forces—will continue to 
strive for the benefit of those afflicted by 
mental retardation. It is my hope that 
the next 5 years will bring more prog- 
ress on the ratio of that made in these 
preceding 5. 


Maj. Gen. Edward S. Bres 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 16, 1967 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to pay tribute to an outstanding mil- 
itary man who made many valuable con- 
tributions to his country’s welfare as 
well as to the welfare of New Orleans, 
which is in my congressional district. 

Maj. Gen, Edward S. Bres, Sr., retired 
from the Army, died of a heart attack on 
September 24 in Bogotá, Colombia, where 
he was vacationing. 
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For me, it was not only the loss of a 
valuable citizen, but the loss of a dear 
friend. I served as a member of the Bat- 
tle of New Orleans Sesquicentennial Cel- 
ebration Commission. General Bres was 
chairman, and he did an outstanding job 
in promoting and guiding this event to a 
successful conclusion after his appoint- 
ment by President Kennedy in 1963. 

A graduate of my alma mater, Tulane 
University, General Bres served as an 
Army engineer and general staff officer 
before his retirement in 1950. During 
World War II he served as deputy chief 
engineer and chief of the engineering 
project which rehabilitated the port at 
Darwin, Calif. He also was chief of the 
Joint Services Theater Liaison Group in 
San Francisco. 

Toward war's end, he became chief of 
Reserve and ROTC affairs and his final 
Army service was with the personnel 
board. 

General Bres had many friends here 
in Washington as well as business in- 
terests, and for that reason maintained 
a home here and a home in New Orleans. 

He was a military and a civic leader. 
His passing is a great loss to this coun- 
try and to the city of New Orleans, but 
his accomplismments will linger on. 

My sympathy is extended to the mem- 
bers of his family on the loss of this fine 
individual. I am proud to say the he was 
my friend. 


A Poet Views the Farm Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. KLEPPE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 16, 1967 


Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, the cost- 
price crunch on American agriculture 
has moved my friend “Dakota Cal” Wal- 
dron, of Minot, N. Dak., to register his 
protest in verse. 

So that others may enjoy it, I insert 
the poem in the Appendix of the Recorp: 
PICTURE OF AGRICULTURE 

The costs have hit the ceiling— 

The prices scrape the floor 

From them, the farmer's, reeling 

While Freeman locks the door. 


The men who feed the nation 
Get less“, to others more“, 
And the Administration 
Blames those who fill the store. 


The promises that bought it 
Have sold producers short— 
Caught in the squeeze 

That bends the knees— 
Betrayed by ‘“‘non-support”. 


From this the costly lesson 

Is bitter to the taste, 

They're wrong with careless guessin! 
Their “estimates” a waste! 


For, in inflation’s battle, 
They play with loaded dice— 
Can't even count the cattle 
On which they peg the price! 


Let memories grow longer! 

In those who plant and till— 

The polls must make them stronger 
For men who mean “I will!” 
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Address of Dr. Bell I. Wiley at U.S. 
Capitol Historical Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT G. STEPHENS, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 16, 1967 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 23, the U.S. Capitol Historical 
Society had its annual meeting for the 
members in the Capitol. Congressman 
FRED SCHWENGEL, the founder and en- 
thusiastic developer of this society, pre- 
sided. As main speaker for the breakfast 
meeting, President SCHWENGEL had in- 
vited Dr. Bell I. Wiley, distinguished 
historian, especially of the Civil War 
period. He is head of the department of 
history at Emory University in Atlanta, 
Ga. Dr. Wiley also served on the cen- 
tennial commission that helped com- 
memorate the 100th anniversary of the 
war period. f 

The address made by Dr. Wiley is of 
such great interest and historical value 
that I include it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 


The address follows: 
THE COMMON SOLDIERS OF THE CIvIL WAR 
(By Dr. Bell I. Wiley) 


It's always good to come Washington, I am 
still enough of a country boy that when I fly 
in at night, and see the Washington Monu- 
ment and the Lincoln Memorial and the Jef- 
ferson Memorial and the lighted Dome of the 
Capitol, I get a great thrill. 

One of the great pleasures of being here 
this morning is to renew acquaintance with 
Fred Schwengel, We went through the sec- 
ond Civil War together. I had not known him 
before but I came to have a very great affec- 
tion and very great respect for him. I found 
that he had three qualities which I think are 
very important in the public servant. One, 
dynamism—he gets things done; two, char- 
acter, integrity; and three, courage. I have 
seen him take a stand when it hurt, but he 
did not hesitate; I never saw him equivocate. 
I have said to him before that it's a pity such 
a good man is not a Democrat! 

I am very happy to meet with the mem- 
bers of the Capitol Historical Society. I have 
followed your activities with great interest 
and appreciation, and I am amazed at the 
success of We, the People. More than one mil- 
lion copies sold! You know, most books prob- 
ably sell less than 10,000 copies. ‘This is noth- 
ing short of miraculous. The success of this 
publication and your other attractive publi- 
cations is convincing evidence that history 
can be both informative and interesting. In- 
deed, your experience proves conclusively 
that the rank and file of our American citi- 
zenry have a deep interest in the past. And 
that they will eagerly consume large quanti- 
ties of history if it is presented attractively 
and accurately and if it emphasizes the 
human qualities of the people who made it. 

The essence of history is people, a fact that 
is all too frequently overlooked by the his- 
torians who attempt to tell the story of the 
past. One of the main reasons that I focused 
on the common soldiers in my research and 
writing about the American Civil War is that 
the Civil War affords an excellent, indeed a 
unique opportunity, to find out more about 
the plain people who bore the brunt of that 
conflict, and all other wars in which our na- 
tion has been involved. They are great peo- 
ple. During the American Civil War, for the 
first time, large numbers of the lowly people 
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were away from home, and during the Civil 
War for the first time, they put themselves 
on record in breadth and in depth. About 
three million of them were away from home. 
And being away from home they had to write 
letters. Moreover, they were having exciting 
experiences and seeing new country, and this 
stimulated them to an unusual degree of ex- 
pressiveness. So they wrote many letters. 
And in these letters they revealed a great 
deal of themselves. Ordinarily the lowly 
people didn't keep their family letters. They 
didn’t have the facilities. Normally they 
didn’t keep diaries, because they were modest 
enough to feel that their activities were not 
worthy of being preserved in journals. But 
because the Civil War was far and away the 
greatest experience in their lowly lives, their 
families saved these letters and diaries, Dur- 
ing the course of my research it has been my 
great privilege and pleasure to read between 
30,000 and 40,000—closer to 40,000—of the 
letters written by the common soldier. And 
these I have found to be a very rich mine of 
social information. 

I think it is especially appropriate to talk 
about the common soldiers of the Civil War 
here in the Capitol because, as members of 
this Society well know, in the spring of 1861, 
as the armies were mobilized, many Billy 
Yanks actually were quartered here in the 
Capitol. One of them, Theodore Winthrop, a 
very articulate man, a member of the Sev- 
enth New York Regiment, wrote an article 
in the July issue of the Atlantic Monthly, 
in which he told of the experiences of him- 
self and his comrades here in the Capitol, He 
stated: “They gave us the Representatives 
Chamber for quarters. In we marched, 
tramp tramp. Bayonets took the place of 
buncombe [which doesn't reflect too happily 
on the members, but you know people then 
were biased as they are now]. ... Some of our 
companies were marched upstairs into the 
gallery. The sofas were to be their beds. 
Most of us were bestowed in the amphithe- 
atre. Each desk received its man. He was to 
scribble on it by day, and sleep under it 
by night .. the companies overflowed into 
the corners and into the lobbies. The staff 
took committee-rooms. The Colonel reigned 
in the Speaker's parlor. . . . Our life in the 
Capitol was most dramatic and sensa- 
tional. . . We joked, we shouted, we sang, 
we mounted the Speaker's desk and made 
speeches." 

Winthrop stated that in April, 1861, some 
3,000 or more troops were quartered in the 
Capitol, including the 8th Massachusetts 
Regiment housed immediately under the 
Dome and the famous 6th Massachusetts 
Regiment, notorious for the trouble in Balti- 
more, was in the Senate Chamber. After a 
few weeks, Winthrop and the other Billy 
Yanks moved to camps in the District or in 
Virginia and in July, Congress resumed its 
functions. But throughout the war, Northern 
soldiers joining the Army of the Potomac and 
other Eastern units normally came through 
or visited Washington, In their letters home 
they commented on the sights, some favor- 
ably and others disparagingly. 

Private Joseph G. Green, 14th New York 
Regiment, wrote from Washington July 11, 
1861; “When I started from home I thought 
I was agoing to see something when I seen 
Washington but I do not think much of it. 
I think it is little better than a country 
town.” The next day Green’s brother, also a 
member of the 14th New York, wrote Wash- 
ington is not such a grand place after all; 
take the government buildings out of it and 
it would be nothing . but a mere hole.” 

On April 20, 1861, Waldo Denny of the 
6th Massachusetts Regiment wrote in his 
diary: “Our Regiment marched up Penn, 
Avenue.. . . Some of the crowd hissed us 
others called us Yankee S.0O.B.’s! [he filled 
in the blanks] a very favorite appellation 
with the Chivalry. Some cheered Jeff Davis, 
and some cheered us, but most of the loyal 
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people remained silent. President Lincoln 
visited the Regiment and most of us had an 
opportunity of a personal introduction and a 
shake of the hand. He is plain but a remark- 
ably honest looking man. He would be called 
homely but he looks good. He had a kind 
word for all. He appeared care worn and 
anxious.” 

Writing on July 7, 1861, Private Daniel E. 
Burbank of the 2nd New Hampshire Regi- 
ment gave a more favorable view of the Cap- 
itol: “I will not attempt to describe the 
beauty of the capitol, for I could not begin 
to do it half justice. I will say that it is built 
of iron and stone and that it has been build- 
ing 60 years and the dome is not yet finished. 
You cannot form any idea of the magni- 
ficence of the building. I have been to the 
White House [and] seen Old Abe; he is about 
as handsome as he is represented to be, tall, 
slim, high cheek bones, thin, sharp face 
but an eye that looks right through a man 
the first time he sees him.” 

Many other soldiers got glimpses of Lincoln, 
in Washington, or in nearby camps, and they 
nearly always reported their impressions to 
their homefolk. One wrote: He is not good 
looking, but he looks honest.“ Another ob- 
served; “The Pres, is not half so ugly as 
he is generally represented—his nose is rather 
long (and this gives me a feeling of kin- 
ship with him) but he is rather long him- 
self so it is a necessity to make the propor- 
tions complete.” Still another wrote: “I 
thought he looked sort of pale; he is a hard- 
looking old customer and I guess the Rebs 
will find him so too before they get through 
with this war.” Lincoln's plainness of dress, 
simplicity of manner, and even his ugliness 
were assets to him in his relations with the 
common soldiers for these qualities made it 
easy for the men in the ranks to identify 
themselves with the man in the White House 
and to accept his cause as their cause. 

What sort of men were the common soldiers 
blue and gray? In the first place, they were 
native Americans. About 95% of those who 
wore the gray, and 75% of those who wore 
the blue, were native Americans. Of the 
natives, one of the most important groups 
were the Negroes, 188,000 of whom donned 
the Union blue to vouchsafe the freedom 
proclaimed by the President and to prove 
themselves worthy of full acceptance into 
American Society. They were subjected, on 
the Northern side, to much discrimination 
in pay. In associations with their comrades, 
they had to do far more than their share 
of labor and garrison duty. But some of them 
got into combat and at Port Hudson, Milli- 
kens Bend, Battery Wagner, The Crater, and 
other battles in which they participated, as 
Professor Benjamin Quarles shows in his 
book, The Negro in the Civil War, and I am 
honored to have him here in the audience this 
morning, they gave a good account of them- 
selves and they proved that they did de- 
serve their freedom—just as Negro soldiers 
in Viet Nam today are proving conclusively 
that they deserve a full measure of citizen- 
ship in American Society. 

Another distinctive group were the Indians. 
‘There were three brigades of Indians on the 
Confederate side, mostly Cherokees and on 
the Union side, one brigade, mostly Creeks. 
It is interesting to look over the muster rolls 
of the Indian units in the National Archives. 
You find such names as Private Sweet Caller, 
Private Hog Shooter, Private Hog Toter, Big 
Mush, Flying Bird, and Lieutenant Jumper 
Duck. At the battle of Honey Hill in 1864, 
Rebel Indians fought Union Indians, and the 
savage “War Whoop” was blended with a high 
pitched “Rebel Yell” and the deeply intoned 
Union “Hurrah” or “Huzza.” In combat the 
Indians gave a good account of themselves. 
But between battles they were poor soldier be- 
cause they had only vague ideas of the mean- 
ing of discipline and military regimentation. 

Not only were these Civil War soldiers na- 
tive Americans for the most part, but they 
were also rural. More than half of the com- 
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mon soldiers in the Civil War were farm 
boys. And these country boys got a big thrill 
out of going away to war. A country boy from 
Buncombe County, North Carolina, near 
Henderson, after he arrived in Charleston, 
S.C., wrote back to his father: “Dear Pa—1 
have saw a rite smart of the world since I left 
home, but I have not say any place like 
Buncombe and Henderson yet.“ 

Most of these Civil War soldiers were 
young. Indeed, the largest single age group 
were the eighteen-year-olds. And three- 
fourths of the soldiers on both sides fell in 

-the age bracket eighteen to thirty. Charles 
Carter Hay, of Alabama, joined a regiment 
when he was eleven years old. And when he 
surrendered at Appomatox four years later 
he was one month short of his fifteenth birth- 
day. E. Pollard of the 5th North Carolina 
Regiment enlisted at seventy-three. He didn't 
last long! In the National Archives, I looked 
up his records and the surgeon who filled out 
his certificate of disability wrote: Dis- 
charged for old age and rheumatism.” That's 
not hard to believe. But he was not the oldest 
Civil War soldier. There was a man named 
Cyrus King, who served in the 37th Iowa 
Regiment, who was eighty years old when 
he enlisted. He didn’t last long either, 

Generally speaking the soldiers were poorly 
educated. Of course there were some who car- 
ried Greek and Latin books to camp with 
them and pored over the pages around the 
campfires, but they stood out as eccentrics. 
Some companies on the Confederate side had 
as Many as half the men who couldn't sign 
the muster roll. Illiteracy was much lower 
on the Northern side because the North had 
better schools and placed much more em- 
phasis on public education. Even so, nearly 
every Yankee company had from one to a 
half dozen men who couldn't write. And even 
those who were literate were sometimes very 
poor in their spelling or grammar. A Yank 
of McClellan's army, writing early in 1862, 
after Lincoln ordered that army broken up 
into corps, stated: “They are dividing the 
army up into corpses.” A Confederate who 
was in the defense of Vicksburg wrote: “At 
Champion's Hill the Yankees almost [and 
I'm going to spell the next word just as he 
wrote it—a-n-a-h-i-g-h-l-a-t-e-d] anahigh- 
lated us.” Now this man was far beyond his 
depth trying to use a highfalutin word like 
annihilated, but eyen so, he did better with 
the spelling of it then some of my Juniors 
and Seniors do at Emory in their papers. He 
would have made a good product for progres- 
sive schooling. 

I was a letter from an [Illinois 
soldier and I found the statement: “I had 
the camp diary a few days ago,” and I was 
puzzled because I had not encountered the 
practice of organizations keeping unit jour- 
nals in the Civil War as they did in subse- 
quent conficts. But when I read the rest of 
the sentence the mystery was cleared up be- 
cause he added: “But now I am about well 
of it.“ I realized that he was suffering from 
& malady quite common among people living 
in unsanitary conditions on unbalanced 
diets. Indeed, the soldiers from Congressman 
Schwengel's home state who served in Ten- 
nessee referred to it in their letters as the 
“Tennessee quick-step.” 

I was reading the letters of a Union soldier 
who served under General Frederick Lander. 
He couldn't spell his general's name, which 
was not uncommon, and he wrote: “Landers 
has the g-a-n-d-e-r-s.” I was reading along 
and I read it “Landers has the ganders,” be- 
cause that is what it looked like. But on re- 


soldier and he added: “I hope the old so and 
so [he didn’t write so and so] dies.“ And the 
next letter in the pile begins with this state- 
ment: Well, old Landers Is dead. I 
old so and so is down in hell pumping 
thunder at three cents a clap.” 
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A Georgia soldier wrote to his wife in June 
of 1862: “My dear and loving wife—lI this 
evening seat myself to answer your most kine 
and Affectionated letter, which I received 
this after Knoon. I am sorry to hear that 
you are sick and about to loose your teeth. 
You must take good care of them and now 
loose them as they are a great peace of prop- 
erty. You must take a brush and clean them 
three or four times a day. I would hate to 
come home and find you without any teeth.” 

Recently, it was my misfortune to lose 
one of my molars and I went over to my 
friend in Decatur, Georgia and got a replace- 
ment. And when I got the bill I realized that 
I too had lost a great piece of property. 

The recipient wrote back that she would 
like to visit her husband in camp, and this 
thoroughly frightened him, He replied: “I 
would not have you in camps for nothing. 
If you were here I would have to kill someone 
in two hours. All meanness you can think of 
are in camps and they are no use for you 
here. It are no piace for a nice woman to be 
at. There are several women in camps at this 
time, go on like the men, sleep in the tents, 
sum one way and sum another. If you think 
you can stand such I have nothing more to 
say.“ Well, she was a nice woman and so she 
gave up the idea about visiting her husband. 

Now, what were the common soldiers fight- 
ing for? Some had only vague ideas, Many 
went to war because others were in it or to 
get away from the humdrum of farm or shop. 
As to the Yanks, a few were fighting for 
emancipation. But they were a decided mi- 
nority. Those who were fighting for freedom 
of the slaves were greatly heartened by 
Lincoln's Emancipation Proclamation, and 
they made some very fine statements in sup- 
port of it. The overwhelming majority, how- 
ever, were fighting to preserve the Union. I 
consider the greatest personal discovery that 
I made in my research on the common sol- 
diers of both sides was the depth of devotion 
of the northern rank and file to the ideal of 
Union. And this represented affection on the 
part of their people at home as well, I knew 
that they loved the Union, but I didn’t haye 
any conception of the depth of their afec- 
tion. This refutes the claim of those his- 
torians who state that if Lee had only won 
at Antietam or at Gettysburg, the Union 
would have been dissolved. This argument 
does not take sufficient cognizance of the 
deeply implanted love of Union in the hearts 
of the ordinary people of this country. They 
loved it enough to die for it. And some 360,- 
000 of them did. They had suffered great 
humiliations and setbacks early in the war 
and if they had lost at Antietam or Gettys- 
burg, I think—particularly in view of the 
fact that they had a man in the White 
House who shared this affection and who 
came from them and who believed in them— 
they would have only been strengthened in 
their determination to go ahead and save the 
Union that they loved. 

Devotion to the Union found eloquent ex- 
pression in some of their letters. Private Sam 
Croft, a young soldier of Pennsylvania, wrote 
after a hard march in September, 1861; “I 
have never once thought of giving out. 
Iam well, hardy, strong, and doing my coun- 
try a little service. I did not come for money 
and good living. My heart beats high and I 
am proud of being a soldier. When I look 
along the line of glistening bayonets with 
the glorious Stars and Stripes floating over 
them I am proud and sanguine of suc- 
cess.” He died at Gettysburg. 

Recently, I read a similar statement by an 
American soldier (twenty-year-old Private 
Hiram Strickland, of North Carolina) in Viet 
Nam: Don't mourn me, Mother, for I'm 
happy I died fighting my Country's enemies, 
and I will live forever in people's minds. I’ve 
done what I've always dreamed of. Don't 
mourn me, for I died a soldier of the United 
States of America.” Shortly afterward, he 
was killed. 
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You know, this quality is regarded as a 
little old fashioned, but I'm proud myself of 
being old fashioned enough, of getting a 
lump in my throat when I hear Mahalia 
Jackson sing the “Battle Cry of Freedom,” 
or when on public occasions see Old Glory 
ascend the flag pole to the strains of the Na- 
tional Anthem. And if we persevere as a na- 
tion, we are goling to have to have some of 
the feeling registered by these men, 

As to the Rebs, most of them who com- 
mented on their personal motivation indi- 
cated that they were fighting to protect their 
families against a foreign invader. And & 
reckless, wicked, and heartless invader most 
of them regarded the Federals to be. Some 
were fighting for slavery. Not often do they 
reveal this. They usually wrote that they 
were fighing to protect the Southern way 
of life, or states’ rights. But in my mind, 
there is no doubt that most Southerners, 
non-slaveholders as well as slaveholders, 
were all earnestly interested in perpetuating 
slavery, not primarily as an economic sys- 
tem, but as an established and effective 
mode of social control. One North Carolina 
soldier wrote a friend at home in September, 
1863: “You know I am a poor man having 
none of the property said to be the cause of 
the present war, But I have a wife and some 
children to raise in honor and never to be 
put on an equality with the African race.” 
Here is one soldier who admitted that he was 
fighting for slavery, and there were a good 
Many others like him. 

Civil War soldiers had several notable 
traits, one of which was a sense of humor. 
Indeed, I was greatly impressed by the rich- 
ness of the humor in the letters of these 
semi-literate men, They liked to make jokes, 
and some of the best jokes that they made 
were about the hardtack, the big thick 
cracker that was the field bread ration. A 
Kansas soldier reported overhearing this 
dialogue: A sergeant said: “Boys, I was eat- 
ing a piece of hardtack this morning and I 
bit into something soft. What do you sup- 
pose it was?” A private responded: “A 
worm?“ And that was a good question, but 
the sergeant immediately retorted: “No by 
God it was a ten-penny nall” The crackers 
or hardtack usually came packed in boxes or 
barrels stamped BC. I think these letters 
stood for Brigade Commissary, but the con- 
sumers were ready to swear they represented 
the date of manufacture! The crackers were 
so often infested with worms that the sol- 
diers nicknamed them worm castles,“ and 
one soldier said: “All the fresh meat we had 
came in the hard tack, and I preferring my 
meat cooked used to toast my crackers be- 
fore eating them.“ 

In their letters the soldiers revealed their 
humor sometimes by teasting thelr wives. 
There was a Georgia soldier named William 
R. Stilwell who had been in Lee’s army about 
a year. He wrote his wife: “Dear Wife—lIf I 
did not write and receive letters from you, 
I'd think I would forget that I was married. 
I don't feel much like a married man now, 
but I never forget it in so far as to court eny 
other lady. But if I do, you must forgive me 
because I am so forgitful.” Then there was a 
North Carolina soldier who wrote to a friend 
at home, a married friend about his own age 
(they were both young) named Poindexter: 
“Tommy, I want you to be good and tri to 
take cear of the wemmen and childern ‘til I 
get home and we all have a chance, I want 
you to go and see my wife and childern, But 
I want you to take your wife with you when 
you go.” 

A second trait was pride. The soldier's 
greatest fear when he faced battle was not 
that he would be killed or wounded, although 
fear of injury or death was very real, but that 
he wouldn't be able to stand the test, and 
that he might run and bring disgrace on him- 
self or his family. A Yank wrote to his father 
after the first battle of Bull Run: “We got 
the worst of it but I didn’t run.” And follow- 
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ing the terrible battle at Franklin, Tennessee, 
a Reb informed his brother: “One of Old 
Abe's boys plugged me in the right foot, mak- 
ing a severe wound. But I am proud to say 
that there was no one between me and the 
Yankee when I was wounded.” 

A third trait was courage. I don't mean to 
suggest that all Civil War soldiers were heroes. 
because in every major battle, there were a 
goodly number of men who ran or skulked or 
sneaked to the rear. In a battle in north 
Georgia, a Confederate officer saw a Rebel 
soldier streaking for the rear and hollered 
out: “Soldier, why are you running?“ With- 
out slowing down the Reb hollered back; Be- 
cause,” or as he put it, “Kase I can't fly.“ But 
those who shirked in battle on both sides 
were the exception. Most of them stayed at 
their post and gave a good account of them- 
selves. I'll cite one example. The men of Han- 
cock’s Second Corps, at the battle of Second 
Cold Harbor, when told that they had to 
charge a seemingly impregnable position be- 
fore them, calmly wrote out their names and 
addresses on slips of paper because identifica- 
tion tags were not items of issue on either 
side during the Civil War, and pinned these 
to their blouses so that their bodies might be 
readily identified and their folks at home 
promptly informed of their fate. And in the 
fighting that ensued, probably the bloodiest 
twenty minutes of the war, hundreds of these 
brave, battle-hardened men yielded up their 
lives on the altar of the Union that they so 
dearly loved. 

A fourth trait was patriotism. Confed- 
erates loved the South just as much as the 
Yankees loved the Union. That is something 
that is a little hard for present day Ameri- 
cans to understand, but it's true nevertheless. 
The most impressive expression of patriotic 
sentiment that I found was by a Wisconsin 
private who wrote to his sweetheart early 
in 1863: “Home is sweet and friends are dear, 
but what would they all be to let the country 
go to ruin and be a slave. I am contented 
with my lot . , for I know that I am doing 
my duty, and I know that it is my duty to do 
as I am now a-doing. If I live to get back, I 
shall be proud of the freedom I shall have, 
and know that I helped to gain that freedom. 
If I should not get back, it will do them good 
who do get back.” 

A fifth trait was capacity for suffering. 
Men of both armies sometimes marched for 
days without any food save a few grains of 
corn gathered from the places where the 
horses fed, and parched over the campfires. ` 
Yanks on the Knoxville campaign in the 
winter of 1863, the Rebs who went with Hood 
into Tennessee in the winter of 1864, marched 
for miles over rocky, ice-coated roads in their 
bare feet, because they had worn-out their 
shoes, leaving traces of blood along the paths 
that they trod. But they learned to endure 
such hardship with a minimum of murmur. 


The heroism of the wounded was par- 
ticularly outstanding. For example, there 
was young Day Elmore, of Illinois; with 
whom I became well acquainted through the 
more than one hundred letters that he left. 
He enlisted when he was seventcen as a 
drummer boy; but at Pea Ridge he laid aside 
the drum and picked up a musket and grad- 
uated to the ranks. He was serlously wounded 
in the chest at Chickamauga and was cap- 
tured, but later was exchanged. His original 
term was running out, so he re-enlisted as a 
veteran volunteer and fought through the 
battles of North Georgia and went with 
Thomas to Tennessee, in the fall of 1864. And 
in the bloody fighting on the afternoon of 
November 30, 1864, near Franklin, a beau- 
tiful and peaceful little town In Tennessee, 
he was severely wounded. A Southern woman 
from the town who came out to see what aid 
she could render, somehow saw him lying 
there on the ground, got people to put him 
in her buggy, nestled his head in her lap to 
relieve the jar of the vehicle as it went over 
the rough road, and took him to her home 
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and nursed him for nine days. And then 
when he died, she wrote his father, an Il- 
linois preacher, a beautiful letter of sym- 
pathy. She stated: “His wound bled pro- 
fusely, and he suffered a great deal, but did 
not complain, He was perfectly conscious to 
the last. On the other side, there's a dra- 
matic letter written by J. R. Montgomery, 
of Mississippi, while he was dying on the 
battle field of Spotsylvania. He wrote his 
father May 10, 1864: “My friend Fairfax will 
write you a letter and tell you the circum- 
stances of my death,” His friend Fairfax did 
write the letter, and it’s preserved with 
Montgomery's letter in the Confederate 
Museum. Fairfax told the father that the 
young man lingered until the morning of 
May 14. He added; “I have never witnessed 
Such an exhibition of fortitude and Chris- 
tian resignation. . . . No word of complaint 
escaped his lips... . He retained his con- 
sciousness to the last.” 

Consider the circumstances. Horribly 
wounded in the right shoulder on the even- 
ing of May 10, young Montgomery lingered 
until the morning of May 15. 

He probably had the benefit of no palliative 
of any kind because anesthetics were in very 
short supply on the Confederate side at this 
time. “He retained his consciousness to the 
last. “No word of complaint escaped his ps.“ 
Thus a brave boy died, and in this record of 
his death, he eloquently bore witness to the 
great tragedy that was the American Civil 
War. 

What does all of this add up to? It proves 
the essential soundness of the masses, In 
their Civil War conduct, the lowly people 
North and South, white and black, demon- 
strated that they are as richly endowed with 
the qualities that count in good citizensihp 
as are members of any other group in So- 
ciety. They also provided a convincing testi- 
monial to the soundness of democratic. gov- 
ernment. They gave a resounding affirmation 
to the question raised by Lincoln at Gettys- 
burg: “Can a nation conceived in Liberty 
and dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal long endure?” In this their 
time of testing the common folk justified 
the faith that had been reposed in them by 
the founding fathers, They proved that a self- 
governing people could quarrel and fight and 
come together again and bulld on the ruins 
of war a great and an enduring nation. 

The Civil War soldiers, blue and gray, who 
joined battle in bloody and earnest conflict 
at Manassas, Shiloh, Antietam, Fredericks- 
burg, Gettysburg, and Spotsylvania proved 
themselves worthy ancestors of the khaki 
clad heroes of Normandy, Korea, and Viet 
Nam. These soldiers and those of our other 
wars, along with the women who supported 
them as nurses and comrades, helped vouch- 
safe the liberty won at Lexington, Concord, 
Trenton, Kings Mountain, and Yorktown. 


ABM Obsolete? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 16, 1967 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, British De- 
fense Secretary Denis Healey several 
days ago referred to the proposed ABM 
defense system around the United 
States as obsolete. 

The following story about the Secre- 
tary’s reference to the ABM system ap- 
peared in the Washington Post on Tues- 
day, October 3: 
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ABM OBSOLETE, BRITISH DEFENSE CHIEF 
SUGGESTS 

SCARBOROUGH, ENGLAND—Defense Secretary 
Denis Healey said last night that the pro- 
jected U.S. antiballistic missile system could 
prove obsolete even before it is deployed 
against a possible Red Chinese attack. 

Healey said there is no evidence that any 
ABM system now concelyed could produce 
meaningful defense against a major nuclear 
attack.” 

He said the system being planned by the 
United States could provide only “marginal 
and temporary” protection and, further, that 
{t poses the danger of an accelerated arms 
race between East and West. 

McNamara, in announcing the $5 billion 
ABM defense, said it was intended as an 
answer to the intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile system China is expected to have in the 
early 1970s. 

Healey spoke to a meeting of the Fabian 
Society after the opening of the Labor Party 
convention here. 


Couple Celebrates 50th Anniversary With 
12 Graduated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID PRYOR 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 16, 1967 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, recently in 
the city of Pine Bluff, Ark., a very fine 
couple, Rev. and Mrs. George D. Mc- 
Kinney, Sr., celebrated their 50th wed- 
ding anniversary. 

Theirs is a story of great inspiration 
to all Americans inasmuch as the sacri- 
fices the McKinneys made in order to 
educate their 12 children through col- 
lege depict the true character of this fine 
family. 

Mr. Speaker, I am enclosing herewith 
the article which tells the story of the 
George D. McKinney family: 

COUPLE CELEBRATES 50TH, WITH 12 GRADUATED 
(By Garland Bradshaw) 

From all parts of the country—from as far 
away as California—they began arriving 
Saturday at a modest home at 1700 Havis 
Street for a festive occasion. 

Reverend and Mrs. George D. McKinney 
Sr. were celebrating their 50th wedding an- 
niversary there, and about 50 members of 
their families were honoring them with a re- 
union. 

The celebration was climaxed with a din- 
ner and a reception in the Student Union 
at Arkansas Au N College. 

For McKinney, 73, it was a big moment 
in a life of struggle, setback—and success. 

McKinney was born near Summerville, Ten- 
nessee, in 1894, the son of a former slave. 
His father moved the family to Marianna, 
Arkansas, in 1906, where he worked as a 
farmer and an engineer in steam-operated 
cotton gins and rice mills. 

McKinney said he remembered his father 
as a hard-working man who liked to hunt. 

McKinney has been pastor of the Smith 
Temple of the Church of God in Christ, 2121 
Havis Street, since 1940. He founded a church 
at Jonesboro in 1920 and was its pastor un- 
til 1937. 

He was forced, by the Depression, to 
terminate his formal education after the 
seventh grade. “Being the oldest son of eight 
children, I had to go to work to help support 
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the family,” McKinney sald during an inter- 
view. 

He continued to study through a corre- 
spondence school and worked as a farmer 
and shoe repairman, 

He married the former Rose Anna Thomp- 
son at Rondo (Lee County) in 1917 and was 
ordained into the ministry in 1924. 

The McKinneys had 14 children—seven 
boys and seven girls. One girl was stillborn 
and another died at the age of 10. 

All 12 of the children have completed col- 
lege and are working in a variety of pro- 
fessions. Six of them graduated from AM&N. 

There are two pastors, two teachers, two 
secretaries, a lawyer, a businessman, a nurse, 
a dentist and a college registrar. 

Ernest, the youngest son, returned July 7 
from a one-and-a-half year Peace Corps 
assignment” at Addis Abbaba, Ethiopia. He 
will enter the University of Arkansas School 
of Law at Fayetteville this fall. 

McKinney is proud of his family and what 
it has accomplished. 

How did 12 children, only two generations 
removed from slavery, manage to achieve 
such a record? 

“There is one secret," McKinney said, 
They desired within themselves to get an 
education and improve themselves.” 

He said education as a means of advance- 
ment was always stressed, and the children 
took advantage of the opportunities they 
had. 

He said he and his wife financed the edu- 
cation of the eldest child, Izora, and he in 
turn helped the next child to complete his 
education. Each child would complete his 
education and, when he achieved a sound 
financial position, help the next and so on 
until they had all graduated. 

Improvements in his own neighborhood 
came to mind as McKinney talked about 
changes he had observed over the years. 

He said paved streets We've come out 
of the dust’—and better quality homes were 
what he would like to see more in Pine 
Bluff. He said he had also been impressed 
with the growth at AM&N and the job it had 
done. 

McKinney said he likes to care for his 
lawn, That's part of his philosophy: Just 
keep active.” 


The Administration’s Tax Program Bene- 
fits the American Farmer 


SPEECH 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA a 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 4, 1967 


Mr. FRASER, Mr. Speaker, in the cur- 
rent debate on fiscal policy, one of the 
main issues in the debate—the actual ef- 
fects of the surtax proposal—is being 
buried by a smokescreen of charge and 
countercharge. 

Coming from Minnesota, a State where 
agriculture is an important part of the 
economy, I have been interested in the 
effects which the surtax would have on 
the American farmer—a mainstay of 
American society. 

I would recall that the administra- 
tion’s surtax proposal falls least heavily 
on those in the lowest income brackets. 
For example, 60 percent of all farm fam- 
ilies in the United States fall below the 
adjusted gross income of $5,000 a year, 
and are therefore completely exempt 
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from paying the surcharge. But, without 
the passage of the surtax, aggravated in- 
flation will cause interest rates on credit 
to go up. The credit market will contract. 
Government agencies which offer credit 
to farmers for a multitude of purposes 
will be forced to curtail their activities, 
and millions of farm families could suf- 
fer. 

In addition, there are other compelling 
reasons why the American farmer should 
support this surtax proposal. It will mean 
stable prices. It will mean a good supply 
of credit, 

And it will help sustain almost 7 years 
of prosperity the Nation has enjoyed un- 
der Democratic administrations. 

I urge the House to approve the Pres- 
ident’s 1968 budget, and the 10-percent 
surtax along with it. 

Each day of hesitation increases our 
Government's financial problems. 


A Determined President States His Credo 
on Vietnam 


SPEECH 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 12, 1967 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, those of us 
who absolutely want to support the men 
we have sent to Vietnam should take 
particular note of the President's speech 
in San Antonio. 

Surely all need not agree on every 
aspect of this complex problem, but I 
believe all must support the President, 
the Commander in Chief, until we can 
have an honorable peace in Vietnam. 

Everyone knows I have sent my private 
advice to the President. I do not always 
agree with him, but I do agree that we 
cannot weaken the support of our fight- 
ing men in Vietnam. 

The Kansas City Star of October 2 de- 
scribed President Johnson's recent Viet- 
nam speech in San Antonio as “a spine~ 
stiffening speech.” 

It was not only that. It was a clear re- 
statement of the American position. It 
was a statement of a President's faith in 
the ability of his country to continue 
to bear the burden of the long battle 
against Communist insurgency. 

This is not the first time a President of 
the United States and the American peo- 
ple have had to bear such a burden. 

Still, the American quest for peace is as 
strong and determined as its resolve to 
resist Communist force. . 

The United States is not mindless of its 
ultimate goals, as some critics assert. 

We are not cold to the sacrifices of men 
and materials, as some proclaim. 

We are not 100-percent sure that we 
are 100-percent perfect. 

But, what we must never forget is the 
basic purpose of our efforts. 

We must prevent the political murder 
of a nation, South Vietnam, just as we 
would expect free nations to defend the 
5 political murder of the United 
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When Americans fought for freedom 
against the Nazis and the Fascists in 
World War II, they were fighting to undo 
the political murders of an alarmingly 
long list of once free nations. Korea and 
Vietnam are different only in degree. 
Communist aggression; Communist 
takeover is no different from any other 
takeover—and we must resist it with 
all our might. 

History will demonstrate that the 
strong Presidents invariably act right 
when the times call them to make great 
decisions. 

I insert in the Record an editorial from 
the Kansas City Star of October 2, en- 
titled “A Spine-Stiffening Speech: L. B. J, 
on Vietnam.” 

A SPINE-STIFFENING SPEECH: L, B. J. on 

VIETNAM 

It was a strong and clear address, the 
most forthright and in some ways the most 
informative that President Johnson has 
made on the Vietnam war in more than two 
years. In San Antonio Friday night, Mr. 
Johnson undertook to stiffen the spine of 
the American people as the rising casualties 
of the conflict and the tortuous search for 
peace continue simultaneously. 

The President's defense of United States 
policy in Vietnam was an updating of the 
declaration he delivered at Johns Hopkins 
University in Baltimore on April 7, 1965. 
Since then he has been far from silent on 
Vietnam. But, as events have brought change 
both on the war front and in attitudes to- 
ward the fighting both at home and in for- 
eign countries, the President has not re- 
ported on developments and clarified the 
complex subject as much and as often as its 
importance has warranted, 

This inadequacy of explanation by the 
highest level of the U.S. government has 
contributed, we feel, to the recent slippage 
in American public support of the adminis- 
tration’s war policy. The President is not 
only aware of this loss but is concerned about 
it. In public and in private, he has been testy 
at times about his dovish critics. Lately he 
has had to face up to the hard truth that 
the criticism has grown, even spreading to 
seemed to be cohesive behind the govern- 
ment’s stand in Southeast Asia. 

In his Texas address, Lyndon Johnson was 
imploring the American people not to lose 
heart. He was telling the nation and the free 
world that the cause of Vietnam is worthy 
and that it will not be abandoned. 

Yet the President did not speak in absolute 
terms when he discussed the larger meaning 
of the struggle. He acknowledged that he 
could not say “with certainty” that a Com- 
munist conquest of South Vietnam “would be 
followed by a Communist conquest of South- 
east Asia.” Nor did he presume to assert 
“with certainty” that “a Southeast Asia 
dominated by Communist power would bring 
a third World war much closer to reality.” 
Still he spoke of his conviction that “in 
Vietnam, we are reducing the chances of a 
larger war—perhaps a nuclear war.” 

Scoffers, whose reaction on anything per- 
taining to Vietnam has become 100 per cent 
predictable, quickly replied that the Presi- 
dent had misread history, that no lightning 
out of Southeast Asia could ever strike the 
world with a nuclear holocaust. They said 
this, but they don't really know. 

A limited war in which the great atomic 
powers have vital interests could lead to un- 
limited conflict, The objectives of Nazi Ger- 
many and Japan professed in 1940-41 were 
limited at first. With success, these regional 
goals of authoritarian power became world- 
wide. The result was global war. 

It could happen again. In Vietnam the 
purpose of the United States, in Mr. John- 
son's words, is to save an independent coun- 
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try from “political murder” and thereby 
stand by the obligations of three American 
administrations. But there is also, here as 
earlier in Korea, the aim of resisting aggres- 
sion that constitutes a long-range threat to 
the entire non- Communist world. Thus the 
war will go on, with the United States eager 
to negotiate peace and ready to suspend its 
bombing of North Vietnam whenever a halt 
can lead promptly to productive discussions. 

Once more the resolve of the United States 
to stand fast in Vietnam as long as it may 
take has been reaffirmed. But the door to 
peace remains open as far as this country 
is concerned. It's Hanoi's move, and a still- 
determined President Johnson could not have 
made that central fact of the war any plainer, 
He deserves the nation's support. 


The Irresistible Force of Optimism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 16, 1967 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago I attended a meeting of the 
Optimist Clubs of Kansas and had the 
privilege of hearing a fine speech deliv- 
ered by Mr. Bill Newhouse, president 
of Optimist International. Mr. New- 
house, in his talk, focused on & timely 
subject—respect for law and order—and 
on the efforts of the Optimist Clubs in 
their individual communities to “untie 
the fetters of disrespect and substitute 
genuine concern for our fellow man.” He 
has just completed a 3-week tour of the 
United States and Canada, speaking on 
this topic which is of increasing concern 
and interest to everyone. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to share these re- 
marks, “The Irresistible Force of Opti- 
mism,” with my colleagues and other 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

THE IRRESISTIBLE Force oy OTIMISM 

As Optimist International approaches its 
fiftieth anniversary, as we strive diligently 
for an intermediate goal of 100,000 members, 
as we engage in the work of service for our 
fellow man, we refiect from time to time 
upon our future, Where do we go from here? 
For many decades optimists have labored 
from ocean to ocean on behalf of our boys. 
Many are the lads who have received the 
fruits of our heartfelt efforts; many are the 
youngsters who have grown into manhood 
to carve thelr places on the mantel of com- 
munity endeavor. But the task remains 
undone. Thousands of spritely boys emerge 
each year and the pursuit of boy's work 
remains unfulfilled. 

Ever vigilant in the quest for helping more 
boys, we should ponder the broader ob- 
jectives of the philosophy of optimism. It is 
not enough to concentrate all our efforts 
in the realm of boy's work. Should we shoul- 
der the irresistible force of optimism toward 
other worthy causes? Stated another way, 
is there a need for a broader concept of 
community service? 

Years ago service clubs were organized 
largely to promote fellowship and self-serv- 
ing interests, From this rather selfish incep- 
tion new theories of service to the com- 
munity evolved. Some one thought that 
people in need could be helped. And another 
man may have thought that a group ‘of 
workers was more likely to do the job better 
than one man. Maurice Maeterlinck, the Bel- 
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gian poet-philosopher, stated this sentiment 
in these words: 

“Never forget that those who bring happi- 
ness to the lives of others cannot keep it from 
themselves. And more often than not, the 
opportunity lles over your shoulder!” 

In Roman mythology it is said that Min- 
erva, the goddess of wisdom, sprang forth 
from the brain of her father Jupiter, and 
she emerged fully mature and completely 
armored. Optimist International, unlike Min- 
erva, did not leap forth out of the brain of 
one man. Rather its substance and unity 
came about slowly over the years, with hum- 
ble beginnings In several cities throughout 
the United States and then into Canada. Its 
Primary tenets—fellowship and optimism— 
Served to bind together the men who were 
the founding fathers of Optimist Interna- 
tional. 

As Optimists we should heed the words of 
Marcus Aurelius, one of the great Roman 
emperors, Who many centuries ago remarked: 

“No longer talk about the kind of man a 
good man ought to be, but be one.“ 

Let us be to ourselves what we preach to 
Others. So it is that today the idea of com- 
munity service permeates the very founda- 
tions of Optimist International, 

With the concent of widespread communi- 
ty service utmost in our minds, we launched 
the respect for law program two years ago. 

program arose out of a need evident in 
Our nations, a troubled concern about the 
lack of respect for the law. It was apparent 
that this disrespect was not confined to spe- 
cific groups nor was it merely relegated to 
the people of harsh economic means. Dis- 
Tespect for the law is rampant in many sec- 
tions of our nations: It exists in the cities 
With people who look the other way; it re- 
foils out of the abyss of slum areas; it lurks 
insiduously in the modern offices and busi- 
nesses, among men who are so busy with their 
Personal gratification that they refuse to 
Serve even on juries; it pervades the lives of 
Many young men and women who avidly 
Protest against the social order but who, in 
the final analysis, promote no alternative 
and seek no solution. 

In his second treatise on civil government, 
John Locke aptly said: 

“Wherever law ends, tyranny begins.” 

Those who stand for nothing are no better 
than those who rant against the stars or 
Who, like the old dog rattler, bark at the 
moon. 

To be aware of the problems in the com- 
munity complex is but the first step in the 
Process. Once we recognize the problems it 
becomes our duty as Optimists to advance 
ideas for their solution. And once the ideas 
are finalized, the process of putting them 
into community action is begun. This last 
Ppart—practicing what we preach—is with 
what we are concerned in today's respect for 
law program. 

But do we speak only in general terms? 
Is there a need for more community service, 
and is there a vital necessity for the respect 
for law program? 

“Freedom from fear and injustice and op- 
Pression will be ours only in the measure 
that men who value such freedom are ready 
to sustain its possession—to defend it against 
every thrust from within or without.“ 

These words, written by former President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, who has recently be- 
come a member of the Optimists, are words 
to remember. We, as Optimists, can do much 
to protect our nations from the problems 
within. And one of the most vexing inquiries 
is the lack of due respect for the law and its 
enforcement. 

The examples showing want of respect for 
the law are many. A few months ago a police 
officer In a large eastern city was making a 
routine arrest. A crowd gathered, hurled in- 
sults at the officer and actually interfered 
with the arrest. Whether these people knew 
or understood that they were maliciously 
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interfering with a lawful arrest is not known. 
Besieged by the foolish and unaided by the 
timid, the officer finally received help from 
a fellow officer. Another example demon- 
strates the same theme. An American gen- 
eral was invited to address a group of college 
students. As he delivered his talk concerning 
the defense of the American action in Viet- 
nam, many students, in apparent disagree- 
ment with the view of the general, hooted 
him, threatened him and charged the plat- 
form upon which he spoke. We readily re- 
spect the right of those students to disagree 
with the General, but we sternly deplore 
their actions of violence against him Al- 
though the dissenters argue vociferously 
about their consitutional rights, they refuse 
to recognize the same rights in others. 

Does Optimist International offer a solu- 
tion to its members regarding this tragic 
lack of respect? It does. And more, it suggests 
the means to be employed by the Optimists. 
We must untie the fetters of disrespect and 
substitute genuine concern for our fellow 
man, At the present time over 1,000 Optimist 
Clubs are engaged in some aspect of the re- 
spect for law program. Whether the program 
can work effectively depends entirely upon 
the efforts of the individual Optimists in 
the United States and Canada. The crux of 
the matter is simply this: we must encour- 
age more club participation in the program. 
For the more clubs which participate, the 
more will people be reached, and the impact 
upon the community will be felt indeed. 

Man's ingenuity has increased his life span, 
created a more comfortable living for him, 
and has permitted him the use of added lei- 
sure time. But we know full well that the 
intrinsic values in life are not measured by 
material goods. The worth of a civilization 
is tempered by its values on morality, charity 
and justice, Yet in today’s life we see religion 
attacked as unworthy of belief, morality 
challenged as impious, and venerable insti- 
tutions assaulted as worthless. We hear, to be 
sure, the garbled words of the critics who 
would rather detract than construct, We can- 
not remain silent. We must not only voice 
our strong opposition to the detractors but 
we Optimists must also show the way to the 
true values of life. One of the best ways is 
through the respect for law program. 

The recognition accorded to our respect 
for law program is imposing. Last March, 
Vice President Hubert H. Humphrey wired 
past president Robert H. Leonard and stated: 

“It is so very encouraging to know that 
citizens, represented by Optimist Interna- 
tional, are making such significant efforts for 
law enforcement.” 

Purthermore, in view of our sustained ef- 
forts in this fleld, the United States depart- 
ment of Justice selected Optimist Interna- 
tional to assist in conducting the National 
Auto Theft Prevention compaign. Numerous 
newspaper editcrials have hailed the con- 
certed campaign of optimists in turning 
the tide against disrespect for the law. 

Our goal, fellow Optimists, is total effort 
by the clubs. Only if the clubs rise to the 
occasion of complete involvement will we 
begin to reverse the trend of lethargy and 
apathy. It is no easy matter “but Optimists 
for years have undertaken tasks which have 
seemed to be insurmountable, which have 
thrust upon us obstacles of every kind, and 
which have found solution in the guiding 
minds and hands of faithful Optimists. In 
one of his many short poems Edgar A. Guest 
set the theme as follows: 


“He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That couldn't be done and he did it.” 


Specifically, what can the individual Op- 
timist club do to promote the respect for 
law program? First, many clubs have formed 
speakers’ bureaus and presentations have 
been made to other clubs, high school as- 
semblies and other groups. Secondly, in the 
event that some citizen has exhibited extra- 
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ordinary unselffish concern and courage, 
the respect for law citation may be awarded. 
Special awards may be given to law enforce- 
ment officers. Let us show them that there 
are those who do not forget. Third, the 
film “Every Hour—Every Day”, produced by 
the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, may be shown. With our touch for 
humanity and with our optimistic philos- 
ophy, we can add the force of all our clubs 
to the swelling stream of citizens concerned 
about law enforcement, 

To our new friends we welcome you in 
our hearts; to our old friends we renew 
our pledge of friendship. Our visit may be 
summed up in these words written by Carrie 
Jacobs Bond; 


“For mem'ry has painted this perfect day 
With colors that never fade, 
And we find at the end of a perfect day 
The soul of a friend we've made.” 


Perhaps We Need Another McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 16, 1967 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., Argus-Leader carried one 
of the most thought-provoking articles 
in their Sunday, October 15, 1967, edi- 
tion. This editorial should be made 
available for every Member of Congress 
and should be widely read and studied. 
Certainly, F. C. Christopherson has 
made an exceptional contribution 
through this editorial. 

The editorial is as follows: 

PERHAPS WE NEED ANOTHER MCCARTHY 

The customarily smug Britishers haye 
learned to their sorrow, dismay and disgust 
that one of their top foreign service officers 
has been a Soviet spy for 30 years. 

The spy—Harold Philby—movyed in the best 
circles of his government's upper sanctum. 
He had complete clearance and was in a 
position to know just about everything his 
government was doing in espionage, military 
experimentation and diplomatic planning. 
Because London rated him so highly, he was 
given a free hand in Washington and learned 
much about what the United States was 
doing. 

Suspicion was first directed against Philby 
in the early 1950s but that was when London 
was sneering at the United States for what 
it termed a phobia about espionage. That 
was when the late Sen. Joseph McCarthy was 
conducting his investigation, The British in- 
dicated they were quite above such childish 
worry about spies in their midst. So nothing 
was done about Philby. 

BRITISH OVERLOOKED SPIES 

The consequence was that Philby con- 
tinued to do what he had been doing since 
the thirties. That was to find out all he could 
about what was going on in London and 
Washington and relaying the data quickly 
to Moscow. He was actually a clever and mas- 
terful spy, And, sad to say, he was only one 
of several espionage agents for the Soviet 
who operated freely in London. Two others of 
note were Donald MacLean and Guy Burgess, 
ostensibly British diplomats. They had been 
recruited by Philby in the thirties and served 
their Russian masters well during an ex- 
tremely critical period in world history. 

The British once acquired a reputation for 
being so immaculate and impeccable in their 
security operations that they were virtually 
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spy- proof. But that was long before they 
started to laugh at the United States for its 
concern about spies. 

None of that for the superior British! They 
weren't about to indulge in witch hunts or 
to see foreign agents under every bed. 
They had no intention of succumbing to 
McCarthyism. 

It nows appears, however, that a consid- 
erable amount of what has been described as 
McCarthyism would have been good for 
Britian, 

A DANGEROUS BACKLASH 

In truth, a sad reaction to the McCarthy 
episode has been the inclination in this 
country to lean the other way—to be too 
tolerant. It is well to respect private rights 
and individual reputations, to be sure, but 
when the very security of the nation is at 
stake, firm measures are needed. 

In starting his investigation, McCarthy 
did something that needed doing. And it’s 
too bad that so much misunderstanding de- 
veloped about it, resulting in a backlash that 
has been positively dangerous to American 
security. 

As it is now, there is a disturbing tendency 
in Washington and in some pseudo-intellec- 
tual quarters to condemn anyone who sus- 
pects there are spies in our midst and tries 
to do something about it. 


THE CASE OF OTEPKA 


Consider, for example, the case of Otto F. 
Otepka, former chief security evaluator for 
the U.S. Department of State, Otepka was 
employed in 1955 to examine the records of 
the employes of the department. He found 
250 individuals whose conduct and associa- 
tion aroused questions and placed these 
names in a special file. Later he was disturbed 
about a tendency to give emergency clear- 
ance to various persons without a complete 
security check. 

He objected strenuously to the policies 
overriding his standards and in consequence 
was removed from his position. So were six 
of his key assistants. Now Otepka has been 
turning over to members of Congress some 
of the details concerning individuals whom 
he refused to clear. This information has 
been disturbing and there is a growing de- 
mand for a complete probe of Otepka's in- 
formation and the circumstance surround- 
ing his dismissal. 

WHAT SHALL BE DONE 


Perhaps Britain has learned by now that 
it was wrong in belittling the McCarthy en- 
deavors. And one may hope, there are in 
Washington men of strength and courage 
who are willing to risk the charge of Mc- 
Carthyism in doing what obviously should 
be done to maintain a security as complete 
as possible. 

Some McCarthyism won't hurt us. But the 
presence of foreign agents in our government 
can damage us vitally. 


New National (Socialist) Monument 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 16, 1967 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, I include 
some recent editorial comment from the 
News, Lynchburg, Va., and the Rich- 
mond News Leader, Richmond, Va., con- 
cerning the dedication of the residence 
of the late Eugene V. Debs as a national 
historic landmark of the national park 
system. 
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To so honor the memory of a confirmed 
and dedicated Socialist is an appalling 
development. He strongly opposed the 
prosecution of Americans for sedition; 
served a Federal prison term for violat- 
ing the Espionage Act; was reported to 
have welcomed the Russian Revolution 
as “a forward step”; and condoned vio- 
lence and repression in the cause of 
socialism. 

It is a said and shocking commentary 
to observe this apparent high regard for 
a foremost advocate of socialism by a 
department of the Federal Government. 

The text of the editorial comment is 
as follows: 

{From the Lynchburg (Va.) News, Oct. 10, 
1967 | 

The Richmond News Leader editorial re- 
printed below calis attention to the Johnson 
Administration's high regard for Socialism 
and Socialists in making the home of Eugene 
Debs a National Historic Landmark, 

While Eugene Debs and Norman Thomas 
are the two best-known Socialist leaders, 
they aren't the most influential Socialists by 
a long shot. The most influential Socialists 
are those who have implemented Socialist 
programs under other names. We heard 
Thomas say at Lynchburg College two dec- 
ades ago that he no longer had a Socialist 
program to run on then because Democrats 
had enacted it into law. You had better be- 
lieve him; and believe, too, that In the en- 
suing 20 years, these self-styled “liberals,” 
the cover-up for Socialists, have gone far 
beyond Thomas’ wildest dreams. And they 
don't plan to stop until this nation is com- 
pletely Socialist and every man, woman and 
child is regarded as an instrument of the 
State. 


[From the Richmond (Va.) News Leader] 
New NATIONAL (SOCIALIST) MONUMENT 


On September 23, Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart L. Udall journeyed to Terre Haute, 
Ind. to dedicate a house as a National His- 
toric Landmark of the National Park System. 

And upon whose house was this honor 
conferred? The Terre Haute residence be- 
longed to Eugene Debs, who died in 1926. 

Debs, born in 1855, began his political 
career as a member of the Indiana legisla- 
ture. In 1893, he formed the American Rail- 
way Union, an industrial labor union; he 
advocated organization among industries 
rather than organization of labor by crafts. 
In July of 1894, he was indicted by a federal 
grand jury on charges of conspiracy to ob- 
struct the mails. A few days later, he was 
arrested for contempt of court for violating 
a court injunction, for which he was sen- 
tenced to six months in fail. 

He emerged from jail a confirmed Socialist. 
In June, 1887, he founded the Social Demo- 
cratic Party of America, which later merged 
with the Socialist Labor Party. He subse- 
quently ran five times for President of the 
U.S. as the candidate of the Socialist Party 
of America. 

On June 16, 1918, Debs delivered a speech 
at a Socialist state convention in Canton, 
Ohio, in which he bitterly criticized the 
administration for prosecuting Americans 
for sedition. A Cleveland federal grand jury 
four days later indicted him for violating 
the Espionage Act, for which he received a 
10-year prison sentence. He was released 
from prison in 1921 by presidential order, 
but his citizenship was never restored. 

During his lifetime, he passionately op- 
posed capitalism as an unmitigated evil; in 
his view, socialism was the only panacea. 
He welcomed the Russian Revolution as “a 
forward step.“ He believed that violence and 
repression were permissible as long as they 
were used to further the cause of socialism; 
he found no quarrel with the Russian reyo- 
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lutionaries for repressing freedom of press 
and speech. On the other hand, he was en- 
titled to freedom of speech because American 
involvement in the first world war was “re- 
actionary.” He steadfastly opposed trade and 
craft unions, 

This is the man, a dedicated Socialist who 
served a prison term for sedition, a non- 
citizen of the United States, whose memory 
the National Park Service honors by giving 
his former home landmark status. If it be 
true, as it has been said, that a nation may 
be known by its monuments, the designation 
of Eugene Debs’ home as a national historic 
landmark may say something about the 
trend of thought in America, 


Satisfying Retirement—A New Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 16, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr, Speaker, all of 
us are reaping more leisuretime due to 
the advances in science and technology. 
This is normally a time to do things one 
is not required to do; an opportunity to 
do things at one’s own pace. However, 
while we have made progress in health 
care, housing and community service for 
those of us with the most leisure—the 
retiree—not enough national attention 
has been paid, up to now, on ways to pro- 
vide meaningful activity for this extra 
time. 

Sylvia Porter has written an excellent 
article recently in the Pittsburgh Post 
Gazette, which cites an address by Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Gardner, proposing the development of 
midcareer clinics sponsored by corpo- 
rations, universities, and so forth, to as- 
sist people in planning ahead for their 
retirement; provisions for continued use 
of retired people whose skills are in de- 
mand; and a “helping corps“ to assist 
older people in applying for volunteer 
work in communities. I commend this 
very provocative article to the attention 
of my colleagues at this point in the 
RECORD: 

SATISFYING RETIREMENT PROPLEM FOR 
“ACTIVES” 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

We are now preparing to boost pension 
benefits for millions of retired men and wom- 
en to all-time highs. The 1967 hikes in bene- 
fits will be the biggest since our Social Se- 
curity System was founded in 1935. They 
will mark progress toward breaking the an- 
cient link between old age and poverty. 

We are also preparing to amend the Medl- 
care law which that health care 
is a basic “right” of a US. citizen along with 
the earned right of an income in old age. 
The Medicare amendments will mark prog- 
ress toward breaking the ancient link be- 
tween old age and illness. 

We are starting to tackle the problems of 
appropriate housing for the elderly, rang- 
ing from suitable independent living facili- 
ties to nursing homes integrated with other 
community services. We are at least begin- 
ning to make progress toward breaking the 
ancient link between old age and physical 
isolation. 

But we are making shamelessly little prog- 
ress toward breaking the ancient link be- 
tween old age uselessness.“ 
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As John W. Gardner, secretary of Health, 
Education & Welfare, wrote in IBM's maga- 
Zine “Think,” a problem is “interest and 
Purpose in life.“ He emphasizes that while 
this lies at the heart of many difficulties of 
retirement, “it is often the least recognized 
and the most neglected.” 

RETIREMENT CONTRASTS 


On all sides, I see dramatic contrasts be- 
tween meaningful and meaningless retire- 
ments. We ignore the challenges of how to 
find meaningful activity in our later years 
at great peril. 

Of course, hundreds of corporations try to 
help employes with pre-retirement counsel- 
ing, but they reach no more than a tiny frac- 
tion of American workers. 

What Gardner is fundamentally pleading 
for is our active attention to the value of 
leisure, our deeper understanding of the 
meaning of leisure, our wiser use of the time 
of leisure. 

In relating retirement to leisure, 
Proposes: 

(1) The development of mid-career clinics 
to be sponsored by corporations, schools, 
Universities, unlons, other organizations. 
The aim would be to persuade an individual 
to think about the years ahead, which 

many are reluctant to do, and then to guide 

them toward making what Gardner calls 
“one of life's toughest adjustments” with 
grace. 

Counselors at the clinics might be mature 
Or retired persons themselves who, with some 
intensive training, could be prepared to help 
others. Incidentally, some companies have 
recruited retired persons for this purpose, 
With excellent results. 

WORK ON IF USEFUL 


(2) Special provisions for continued use 
Of retired people whose skills are in demand. 

In the academic world, able professors are 
enjoying a brisk “post-retirement market.” 
Law firms commonly arrange to have an eld- 
erly partner remain in some meaningful re- 
lationship to the firm. Why couldn't more 
Corporations adopt these civilized practices? 

(3) A “helping corps.” Here, Gardner is 
Zeroing in on shortages of people in virtually 
every “helping service“ as well as hitting the 
target of meaningful retirement. Clubs, 
Unions, fraternal organizations, could orga- 
nize helping corps of older people for yolun- 
teer work in a locality, 

We have solved the riddle of bringing to- 
Ecther men in space. We have not solved the 
Tiddle of introducing the elderly woman 
Who needs companionship to the elderly 
Woman across the street who seeks to give 
companionship. 


he 


Commentaries on Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS) 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 16, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an advertisement appearing in the De- 
troit, Mich., News of Tuesday, October 
10, 1967, entitled “Voices on Vietnam.” 
Immediately after that I insert in the 
Appendix another article appearing in 
the Detroit News of Tuesday, October 10, 
1967, describing that antiwar advertise- 
Ment as “sly and dishonest.” 
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I believe that the two commentaries 
read together explain much. 

The material follows: 

Voices ON VIETNAM 

Senator George McGovern (Dem., S.D.): 
“I do not intend to remain silent in the face 
of what I regard as a policy of madness, 
which sooner or later will envelop my son 
and American youth by the millions for 
years to come.” 

General Douglas MacArthur: “Anybody 
who commits the land power of the United 
States on the continent of Asia ought to 
have his head examined.” 

Defense Secretary McNamara: “I don't be- 
lieve that the bombing up to the present has 
significantly reduced, nor any bombing that 
I could contemplate in the future would sig- 
nificantly reduce, actual flow of men and 
material to the south.” 

M/Sgt. Donald Duncan, highly decorated 
former Special Forces Green Beret”: One 
of the first axioms one learns about uncon- 
ventional warfare is that no insurgent or 
guerrilla movement can endure without the 
support of the people.” 

George Kennan, former Ambassador to the 
USSR: “Vietnam is not a region of major 
industrial-military importance. It is difficult 
to believe that any decislve development of 
the world situation is going to be determined 
by what happens on that territory.” 

Vice President Hubert Humphery: “The 
present struggle is a conflict between Viet- 
namese of various political beliefs. No lasting 
solutions can be found by foreign armies.” 

Columnist Walter Lippmann; The ulti- 
mate weapons of frightfulness are in the 
hands of the United States and no one who 
knows this country, and the character of the 
President can be sure that they will not be 
used if the escalation of frightfulness con- 
tinues.” 

Sen, Charles Percy (III.): “The battle is 
becoming more and more our war. Indeed 
We are moving to a major land war with Red 
China.” 

Sen. J. Wm. Fulbright (Ark.): “The war 
in Vietnam is snuffing out the American so- 
cial revolution envisioned by the Great So- 
ciety. The inspiration and commitment have 
disappeared . . . in the face of deepening in- 
volvement in an Asian war.” “Gradually but 
unmistakably, we ate succumbing to the 
arrogance of power.” 

Mayor Cavanagh of Detroit: “The $33 mil- 
lion being spent daily in Vietnam is needed 
at home for schools, for housing, for building 
the Great Society.” 

Sen. Mark O. Hatfield (Ore.) : We must do 
more to exhaust all avenues of peace rather 
than continue to send more troops to Viet- 
nam to be killed.” 

General Omar Bradley: “I would hate very 
much to see us involved in a land war in 
Asia. I think we would be fighting a wrong 
war at the wrong place against the wrong 
enemy.” 

Actor Robert Vaughn: “Can we possibly 
imagine that, this bloody insanity will prove 
that the democratic way of life is more ful- 
filling than communism. If we think our 
methods are righteous we are fooling no one 
but ourselves. Certainly not the rest of the 
world! And certainly not history!” 

Author William L. Shirer: “As Athens be- 
fore the attack on Syracuse, as imperial Ger- 
many, before 1914 and Nazi Germany and 
imperial Japan before 1939, the United States, 
it seems to me, is today displaying the ar- 
rogance and the irresponsibility of power.” 

Historian Arnold Toynbee: “, In refus- 
ing to recognize that the Vietcong represent 
a national liberation movement made by the 
South Vietnamese themselyes, and in attrib- 
uting the war wholly to Communism inter- 
vention from the outside, the United States 
is unintentionally making herself heir of 
European colonialism in Asia.” 
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Nobel Laureate Linus Pauling: 
ashamed of my country!” 

Senator Joseph S. Clark (Pa): “It ls true 
that a cease-fire involves a calculated risk, 
but it is a risk which we, as the greatest mili- 
tary power the world has ever seen, can afford 
to take.” 

Rev. Dr. Eugene Carson Blake. General 
Secretary, World Council of Churches: “The 
Asians with whom I’ve talked see a rich, pow- 
erful, predominantly white nation trying to 
impose Its will on Southeast Asia by using its 
overwhelming military power. They see us as 
a bully.” 

Bernard Fall, late author and professor: 
“A truly staggering amount of civilians are 
getting killed or maimed in the war.” 

Commentator Eric Sevareid: “Until we got 
into it, the Vietnam war was essentially a 
civil war; a civil war and a social revolution 
and a struggle for national identity and 
freedom from European rule.” 

Historian Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.: “... our 
bombers roam over the hapless country, 
dumping more tonnage of explosives each 
month than we were dropping per month on 
all Europe and Africa during the second 
world war.” 

Rev. Martin Luther King: “We increased 
our troop commitments in support of gov- 
ernments which were singularly corrupt, in- 
ept and without popular support. All the 
while, people read our leaflets and received 
regular promises of peace and democracy— 
and land reform. Now they languish under 
our bombs and consider us—not their fellow 
Vietnamese—the real enemy.” 

Columnist James Reston: “Our promise 
was to help South Vietnam, not destroy it.” 

Sen. Wayne Morse (Ore.): “We talk about 
democracy in South Vietnam, but the United 
States has been the major force in preventing 
democracy in South Vietnam.” 

Benjamin Spock, M.D. and author: “Today, 
I believe our country is in greater danger 
than at any other time in its existence. Our 
ruthless disregard for the rights of other na- 
tions—as evidenced in Vietnam—tis earning 
us animosity throughout the world. And all 
of us will continue to be partly responsible 
until we can bring this madness to an end. 
If each of us will voice his displeasure now, 
and every time there is news of escalation, we 
will eventually make an impression on the 
officials who are leading us, step by step, to 
destruction.” 

U.N. Secretary General U Thant: “Cessa- 
tion of the bombing of North Vietnam is a 
prerequisite for the next move.” “The bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam constitutes an insur- 
mountable obstacle toward discussions.” 

Pope Paul VI: “We cry in God's name to 
stop!“ 

Gen. David M. Shoup, former Commandant 
U.S. Marine Corps: “I believe that if we had 
and would keep our dirty, bloody, dollar- 
crooked fingers out of the business of these 
nations so full of depressed, exploited people, 
they will arrive at a solution of their own. 
That they design and want. That they fight 
and work for. And if, unfortunately, their 
revolution must be of the violent type be- 
cause the “haves” refuse to share with the 
“have-nots” by any peaceful method, at least 
what they get will be their own, and not the 
American style, which they don't want and 
above all don't want crammed down their 
throats by Americans.” 

Sen. Stephen M. Young (Ohio) :“Americans 
should not blindly accept the propaganda 
coming from Washington. If mistakes are 
compounded on mistakes, then the conflict 
will be expanded and escalated. If, on the 
other hand, we follow the example of France, 
which gave us a great department of France, 
Algeria, our prestige will be enhanced in the 
eyes of the entire world, just as that of 
France has been enhanced since 1956.” 

Marriner 8. Eccles, former Chairman, 
Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System: 


“I am 
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“Under no circunistances should we escalate 
the war in Vietnam. Our position there Is in- 
defensible. Contrary to government propa- 
ganda we were not invited by, and have 
no commitment to, any representative or 
responsible government of South Vietnam. 
We are there as an aggressor in violation of 
our treaty obligations under the United 
Nations Charter. We have not observed 
either the letter or the spirit of our obliga- 
tions with respct to our actions in Vietnam. 
As a result, we have the opposition of not 
only the entire Communist world but the 
rest of the world as well, with few minor 
exceptions.” 

Richard Cardinal Cushing: “Let America 
realize that self-scrutiny is not treason, self- 
examination is not disloyalty. Patriotism is 
not a cloak for the blanket and blind accep- 
tance of all decisions made by the United 
States.“ 

Ad reprint and list of quotation sources 
available for 10 cents on written request. 

Mall this page to your congressman today. 

We strongly urge: 

Stop all bombing. 

Stop all escalation. Use $$ for U.S. Cities, 
not for Vietnamese Deaths. 

Start negotiations unconditionally and 
with all parties to the conflict. 

Observe the 1954 Geneva agreement. 

This ad was paid for entirely by a group of 
concerned citizens and is is endorsed by; 
Rabbi Richard C. Hertz, Temple Beth El— 
Detroit; Rev, Alan Jenkins, First Congrega- 
tional Church—Royal Oak; Father Clement 
Kern, Most Holy Trinity Church—Detroit; 
Dr. C. Meserve, Grosse Point Unitarian 
Church; Rev. Robert Morrison, St. Joseph's 
Episcopalian Church—Detroit. 

(Notr.—Affiliation is given for identifica- 
tion only.) 

Add your voice to those above . . tear out 
and mail this page to your Congressman 
today. 

These are Michigan's Congressmen: 

Sen. Philip A. Hart, Sen. Robert P. Griffin, 
Old Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
20510. 

REPRESENTATIVES 


First, John Conyers, Jr.; Second, Marvin L. 
Esch; Third, Garry Brown; Fourth, Edward 
Hutchinson; Fifth, Gerald R. Ford; Sixth, 
Charles E. Chamberlain; Seventh, Donald W. 
Riegle, Jr.; Eighth, James Harvey; Ninth, Guy 
Vander Jagt; Tenth, Elford A, Cederberg; 
Eleventh, Philip E. Ruppe; Twelfth, James 
G. O'Hara; Thirteenth, Charles C. Diggs, Jr; 
Fourteenth, Lucien Nedzi; Fifteenth, William 
D. Ford; Sixteenth, John D. Dingell; Seven- 
teenth, Mrs. Martha W. Griffiths; Eighteenth, 
William 8. Broomfield; Nineteenth, Jack H. 
McDonald; House Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20515. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: As a constituent of 
yours and as a concerned citizen of the 
United States, I support the ideas expressed 
on this page. I urge you to do everything 
within your power to bring thie barbarous 
war to a stop now. My vote in the nert elec- 
tion will depend on your efforts to stop the 


[From the Detroit News, Oct. 10 1967] 


THAT ANTIWAR ADVERTISEMENT; SLY AND 

‘ DISHONEST 

On a contentious political or national 
issue, such as American involvement in Viet- 
mam, newspapers have a responsibility to 
permit both sides to present their arguments. 
This applies to advertising space as well as 
to news columns. 

That is why The Detroit News, in the com- 
pany of other major newspapers across the 
nation, has accepted the advertisement in 
today’s editions which has been paid for by 
a group of “concerned citizens,” appealing 
to readers to bring pressure on their con- 
gressmen to end the war now and uncon- 
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ditionally. The advertisement appears on 
page 17A. 

But The News has a responsibility, too, to 
comment that this advertisement is falsely 
conceived and presented. It purports to give 
quotations from 31 persons, many of inter- 
national stature, some known only on the 
American scene. In not one of the 31 quota- 
tions listed by the sponsors is the date of 
the quotation given, nor ts the context 
revealed In which the comment was made. 

The quotation attributed to Gen. Omar 
Bradley can be cited as an example. The 
former chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
is quoted as saying, “I think we would be in 
a wrong war at the wrong place against the 
wrong enemy,” The obvious implication is 
that Bradley is talking about Vietnam. 

Bradley was not. He said, “It would involve 
us in the wrong war, at the wrong place, at 
the wrong time, and with the wrong enemy.” 
He was specifically expressing the Joint 
Chief's opinion about Gen. MacArthur's pro- 
claimed strategy of hitting Red China to 
pave the way for victory in Korea. At the 
time, May 13 1951, the war was then one 
year old and stalemated. 

MacArthur had revealed his plan before 
Senate committees investigating his dis- 
missal by President Truman. Bradley's quo- 
tation was in direct rebuttal to MacArthur's 
arguments, “The wrong war“ he was talking 
about was against Red China in which Amer- 
icans and Chiang’s forces on Formosa would 
participate. 

It is significant that the advertisement 

sponsors omit that part of Bradley's quota- 
tion about war “at the wrong time.“ The 
time was 1951 and Korea, not 1967 and Viet- 
nam. 
On our front page today a shocked Gen. 
Bradley, informed by The News what the 
sponsors had done with his quotation, 
strongly protests “the false and misleading 
impression” he is opposed to current Ameri- 
can policies in Vietnam. Moreover, he and 
former President Eisenhower have just 
joined a group established to seek “peace 
with freedom for Vietnam.” Gen. Eisenhower 
has said this committee is dedicated to a 
sensible war policy. 

Peace, with freedom guaranteed for South 
Vietnam, is not demanded in any single 
quotation in today’s advertisement. 

Another example: an undated quotation 
from Defense Secretary McNamara has him 
saying that “up to the present” bombing has 
not significantly reduced the flow of men 
and material from North Vietnam to the 
South. McNamara has used this argument in 
rebutting those who advocate all-out war 
against the North. 

The advertisement did not see fit to quote 
McNamara’s latest report on the effects of 
2% years of bombing. He told senators on 
Aug. 25: We have made the infiltration of 
men and supplies to the South increasingly 
difficult and costly, though complete inter- 
diction of those supplies has never been con- 
sidered possible by our military leaders. 
Weighed against its stated objectives, the 
bombing campaign has been successful.” 

The advertisement does offer to provide, 
for 10 cents, “a list of quotation sources.” 
Presumably those urged to pressure Congress 
now to stop the war immediately might find 
out, by paying later, how the hidden per- 
suaders manipulated their source material. 


Emergency Telephone Numbers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 4, 1967 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to include in the Recorp a letter 
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written to me concerning my proposal 
for uniform emergency fire and police 
reporting numbers. This letter, from the 
chief of police, F. C. Ramon, describes 
the system used in Seattle and suggests 
that possibly a third emergency number 
need be devised for other urgent needs: 
THE Crry oF SEATTLE, 
DEPARTMENT OF POLICE, 
Seattle, Wash., June 26, 1967. 
Hon. J. Epwarp Rousk, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sim: The suggestion contained in your 
letter of June 19, 1967, that there be one 
nationwide telephone number for emergency 
reporting to the police and another one for 
emergency reporting of fires, is excellent. 

In Seattle, as in most. police departments, 
we have an emergency number and then an- 
other number for routine business. We have 
found that generally speaking, the public 
does an excellent job in sorting out which 
of the two telephone numbers to use. In com- 
mon with many other municipal police de- 
partments, we have caused the telephone 
number to be displayed on an marked police 
equipment. The idea of this, of course, is to 
impress on the minds of the people the police 
emergency number as frequently as possible- 

While it might appear that in some juris- 
dictions there would be mechanical dificul- 
ties, they do not seem to be insurmountable. 
For example, in Seattle we dial two letters 
and a number before dialing the emergency 
number. In some parts of California they dial 
a total of eight figures. If the last four fig- 
ures, under any circumstances, were iden- 
tical, I believe there would be great service 
done to the public and to the police agency- 

I might suggest one other area where ex- 
perience on Interstate 5 has shown a com- 
munications need. Perhaps there should be 
a third number to be called for assistance at 
other than emergencies. For example, an 
automobile out of gasoline on a Freeway, or 
persons with motor trouble who need a tow 
truck, or a mechanic, but do necessarily 
need the police or fire department, Experi- 
ence with the limited access facilities indi- 
cates that there are many calls for assistance 
which are not necessarily emergencies. 

You may certainly use this letter in any 
fashion you feel appropriate, 

Yours truly, 
F. C. RAMON, 
Chie} of Police. 


Land in Phoenix Is Proving Fertile for 
Electronics 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 3, 1967 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
that the Phoenix, Ariz., area has become 
a center to be counted in the electronics 
field is proven by the following article, 
“Land in Phoenix Is Proving Fertile for 
Electronics,” which appeared in the New 
York Times of October 8, 1967. We are 
proud to have this industry in the Valley 
of the Sun, and to have provided the 
companies which have located there 
with the fine workers, educational facili- 
ties, and recreational resources which 
they need and enjoy. Our latchstring is 
always open, and we look forward to 
welcoming others in this field—or in any 
other field—who might wish to take ad- 
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Vantage of all the State of Arizona has 
to offer. The article follows: 

PHOENIX, Arm.—"This town is full of en- 
gineers and scientists. They're a funny breed. 
They work hard and then they want to relax 
hunting or fishing or boating or picking up 
rocks. That's why they're all eager to come 
here to live.” 

The speaker is the public relations man- 
ager for one of the major electronics com- 
Panies that have settled here and are di- 
Tecting their major expansion projects in 
this region. Most of the big names in the 
industry are represented here in manufac- 
turing or research operations. They include 
the General Electric Company, Motorola, 
Inc., the Sperry Rand Corporation, the In- 
ternational Telephone and Telegraph Corpo- 
ration, Kaiser Aerospace and the Alresearch 
Manufacturing Company along with such 
native- grown companies as the Dickson Elec- 
tronics Corporation, Ameco, Inc., EMP Elec- 
tronics, the Rogers Corporation and Unidy- 
namics, 

Ask the top executives of any of these 
Companies and they all agree on why they 
Chose Phoenix for their newest operations. 
They state flatly that engineering and scien- 
tific personnel seem to be attracted to the 
Tegion and that cooperation with the local 
university, Arizona State, is so perfect that 
they are intrigued by the possibilities of 
Updating their education. 

They also cite the “living in the sun year- 
round“ attitude that prevails here; the prox- 
imity of mountains, lakes and even the 
desert for recreation and the casual approach 
to life, Then, too, there has been up to now 
& readily available supply of semiskilled or 
even highly skilled labor, plus plenty of non- 
Skilled help ready for training. 

The experience of Robert B. Roe, vice 
President and general manager of Sperry’s 
fight systems division, in locating in this 
region is typical. Back in 1954 and 1955, the 
company decided to end its corporate con- 
Centration in the New York area. Since the 
division was then making an automatic pilot 
for the B-52 and automatic controls for the 
QF-80 drone, it was decided to look first 
east of the Mississippi River for a new site 
In line with Department of Defense desires 
for spreading around defense business. 

“We decided to look the West all over,” 

Roe recalled in a recent interview. "We 
liked it here especially because of the ideal 
flight conditions with sunny, cloudless skies 
and plenty of room for maneuvering. The 
education facilities at Arizona State also at- 
tracted us and we would be much closer to 

g, Lockheed and Douglas, our three 
Major customers. 
“We were also more than impressed with 
figures supplied by Motorale and AlRe- 
Search on low turnover and ability to recruit 
Workers. Our experience since we moved here 
in 1956 has more than verified their bullish 
Outlook on this region," Mr. Roe added. 


SOME 3 100°NOW EMPLOYED 


Sperry's initial facility in Phoenix com- 
Prised about 85,000 square feet of space and 
500 workers, with about 90 per cent of the 
Products turned out for the military. Today, 
the division employs some 3,100 persons in 

` 360,000 square feet of space on the north side. 
About 70 per cent of today’s output is for 
Commercial aircraft, with most of the bal- 
ance for the military. The company is taking 
u serious look into the field of executive 
aircraft and Mr. Roe feels certain that in 
the next five years we'll probably have to 

crease both our facilities and our labor 
force by 30 to 50 per cent. 

The Western Electric Company, supply 
and manufacturing arm of the giant Bell 
System, is right now going through the same 
experience that Sperry did back in the mid- 
fifties. It is building on the west side of the 
city what will be the world’s largest cable 
Manufacturing facility, with an annual ca- 
Pacity of 53 billion conductor feet a year. 
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T. G. Clark, general manager of the plant, 
said that when it was in full operation next 
year it would consume about 1.3 million 
pounds of copper a week and raise Western 
Electric's cable manufacturing capacity by 
25 per cent. 

The giant facility’s manufacturing area is 
about 1,200 feet long, 600 feet deep and 40 
feet high and is completely air-conditioned 
with a system that is one and a half times 
larger than that used in the Houston Astro- 
dome. Situated on an 80-acre tract, it will 
be the largest power user in the state and 
will employ some 1,200 persons. There will be 
about 20 acres under roof, or 850,000 square 
feet. 

MACHINISTS TRAINED 


Mr, Clark said Western Electric would 
bring in only key personnel and recruit the 
others from the vicinity, About a year ago 
the company opened a school to train highly 
skilled machinists, a group that is in short 
supply even in this electronics mecca. 

“We've been quite pleased with the train- 
ing program to date,“ Mr. Clark said. “About 
50 percent of the trainees are from minority 
groups and we have had no problems at all. 
They want to learn and they're progressing 
on schedule. We're quite pleased with their 
enthusiasm.” 

The decision to locate here was based in 
part on the reasons advanced by others, cou- 
pled with the fact that more than 50 per 
cent of the nation's copper is mined in the 
State. 

“We'll be loading our five other cable 
plants by computer from here,” Mr. Clark 
sald. “This means that as supplier to the 
Bell System, we'll use our IBM-360 computer 
installation to decide the economics of which 
plant should turn out the cable for use in 
the various areas of the country.” The other 
plants are in Buffalo, Baltimore, Kearny, 
N.J., Chicago and Omaha. 


A NEIGHBOR’S COMPUTER 


Western Electric turned to a Phoenix 
neighbor, General Electric, for a GE-~PAC 
4020 process computer as part of an elec- 
tronic system that will monitor production. 
It will be used initially for production test- 
ing and later expanded to handle more com- 
plex control problems. 

Vern S. Cooper, manager of G_E.'s informa- 
tion services marketing operation here, is 
certain that Phoenix is destined to become 
an eyen more important electronics center 
in the future, He noted that transportation 
of some finished goods posed some problems, 
particularly for heavy items. 

“We'll never see the day when transporta- 
tion will be as bad as it is today and today 
it's really excellent,” he explained, adding, 
“We know we can always get back here if we 
can get off the ground at the other end.” 

GE. produces its computer lines here, sells 
them through trained sales people in the 
field and intends to keep its main produc- 
tion operations in this region. The over-all 
computer operation is coordinated in New 
York City; while European production is 
centered in France and Italy. 

As for G.E.’s well-known problems in the 
computer business, Mr. Cooper attributes 
most of them to “one hell of a lot of bad 
press.“ 

“The problems are really generic. Third 
generation computers have provided prob- 
lems for everyone in this industry, LB.M, in- 
cluded,” he said. 


A MODEST START 

G.E. officially entered the Phoenix area 
in November, 1956, with the formation of 
its computer department, which then con- 
sisted of a handful of employes in rented 
quarters. It had one project—development of 
a computer complex, known as ERMA, for 
the Bank of America, At that time, is was the 
largest single order ever received. Ground 
was broken for a permanent facility on a 
160-acre tract northwest of the city. There 
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have since been three major additions that 
have more than tripled the total floor space 
and the work force now totals some 6,000 
people in one million square feet of space. 

But the real Phoenix success story in the 
world of electronics comes from Motorola, 
which in December, 1948, opened the first 
electronics facility in the region. It was 
housed in a 6,500-square-foot laboratory 
near the downtown area. Today, with some 
17,000 employes in three separate divisions 
operating in about 3.2 million square feet of 
space, Motorola is the state’s largest indus- 
trial employer. 


SPENT YEAR THERE 


Dr, Daniel E. Noble, vice chairman of the 
company and its chief technical officer, chose 
Phoenix because he had spent a year as a 
child in this region and believed that it 
would attract the technical people he needed. 
He convinced Paul V. Galvin, the founder 
and president, that if Motorola was to stay 
among the leaders in electronics, it would 
have to get into the solid-state art as soon 
after the war as possible. The military elec- 
tronics division was formed in the company's 
first new building in the city. This was fol- 
lowed in 1956 by the semiconductor products 
division, which is now reportedly the world's 
largest single production facility of its type. 

The third division—control systems—was 
founded in 1962 and now occupies the orig- 
inal semiconductor plant, 

Dr. C. Lester Hogan, vice president and 
general manager of the semiconductor divi- 
sion, looks upon his division as part of “a 
great industry, a perfect example of just how 
capitalism should work.” He explained that 
there are roughly 100 companies in the in- 
dustry and “no monopolies either on the 
manufacturing or the consumer end.” 

“We have to succeed in the face of real 
competition, matching wits with each com- 
petitor,” he went on. “Today, I can say we are 
the second largest semi-conductor manufac- 
turer in the world, with 15 per cent of the 
total output. We're damn close to the largest 
and expect to be that next year with 16 per 
cent of the total.” 

He placed Texas Instruments, Inc., on top 
of the industry, with the Fairchild Camera 
and Instrument Corporation third. Dr. 
Hogan does not see any shakedown in the 
industry to the point where there will be 
only a handful of manufacturers, 

“The art changes too rapidly for that,” he 
explained, “We now have a microminiature 
silicon chip that contains 524 individual 
components and a complexity comparable to 
that of three or four color TV sets. [It is 
about the size of a pinhead.] See me next 
year and we'll probably have one with 1,000 
components and then 100,000. Who knows?” 


NO FEAR OF PEACE 


Dr. Hogan is not one who “fears any out- 
break of peace,” noting that it would at 
worst only create minor dislocations. 

“The pace of research in integrated cir- 
cuits is bound to continue,” he said. “Our 
first customer is the computer industry and 
our second is the automotive, where the 
potential is almost without bounds.” 

Ralph Elsner, general manager of Motor- 
ola’s aerospace center in the government 
electronics division, also believes there would 
be little effect on his division once peace 
comes, 

“If the war ended tomorrow there'd be very 
little change in our forecasts for 1968 opera- 
tions,” Mr. Elsner said. “The Department 
of Defense arsenal would have to be replen- 
ished and we make such items as fuses and 
small missile guidance devices, all of which 
would be in short supply. Then, too, we'd 
be working on new items that are still in 
our research and development stages. We 
would also look for the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration to provide a shot 
in the arm to its procurement.” 

He pointed out that it was company policy 
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to maintain steady employment through not 
devoting more than 50 per cent of the work 
effort to one branch of the military and not 
more than 20 per cent to any single pro- 


am. 

Raymond A. Zack is general manager of 
the control systems division, the newest di- 
vision and one that many observers expect 
to be the fastest growth area for the com- 


pany. 

It produces digital processing and super- 
visory controls in competition with such 
leaders in the field as Foxboro, Honeywell 
and Taylor Instruments. Mr. Zach reported 
his division had “an excellent year to date 
principally in the industrial process line be- 
cause of growing acceptance of electronics 
in this area." He noted that progress has been 
especially strong in the petrochemical in- 
dustries where Motorola specialized equip- 
ment is compatible with computers from the 
major manufacturers. 

One major project with great growth po- 
tential is in the discrete data processing field 
in conjunction with a major telephone sys- 
tem. In the event a line is down or a phone 
out of order, the operator marks a card, in- 
serts it into a reader which transmits the 
information by telephone to a computer that 
selects the closest repair spot and dispatches 
the repair crew in hours instead of days in 
remote locations. 

Virtually all of Mr. Zach's business is not 
militarily oriented, so he, too, has no fears 
of labor problems in the event of peace, In 
fact, he expects to add between 10 and 15 
per cent to his work force and “should more 
than double the number of people we em- 
ploy within three years because of new prod- 
ucts and an expansion program aimed at 
doubling the division every three years. 

The competition for skilled labor continues 
within the region. The Dickson Electronics 
Corporation is a perfect example. Donald C. 
Dickson, the founder and president, worked 
for Motorola until seven years ago when, 
with $300,000 capital, he founded his com- 
pany to manufacture products similar 
to those produced by Motorola's semi- 
conductor division. Dickson had 71 employes 
then; today it has more than 1,100 and its 
sales last year topped $11.5-million. Two 
weeks ago, it opened a new $1.9-million 
facility. 


Potential Drug Hazard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
' IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 16, 1967 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I assume 
that last Friday other Members besides 
myself heard from their constituents, in- 
cluding physicians and pharmacists, of 
the alarm that was caused by an unfor- 
tunate handling of what otherwise might 
have been a routine recall from the mar- 
ket of a drug. 

I referred to Coumadin, a quantity of 
which was recalled by its manufacturers, 
Endo Laboratories, Inc., of Garden City, 
N.Y. The facts, as I understand them, 
were these: 

This drug is used—in laymen’s terms 
as a blood- agent. It is particu- 
larly helpful to stroke victims and some 
heart patients, many of whose lives de- 
pend on its continued use. It is my un- 
derstanding, Mr. Speaker, that a normal 
prescription for some types of cases calls 
for five milligram tablets under allow- 
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able variances of the Food and Drug 
Administration. This means, in effect, 
that acceptable tablets contain 4.5 milli- 
grams and 5.5 milligrams. 

Last Thursday night the manufac- 
turer, having discovered that a quantity 
was shipped to retail outlets, issued a 
standard recall through the FDA. The 
tablets in question apparently varied 
from the norm by containing 5.9 milli- 
grams of the drug. 

Now, normally, Mr. Speaker, this 
amount, while it is beyond allowable 
limits, is still a pretty safe dosage. Far 
more dangerous than having a patient 
take such a tablet, is having the patient 
so alarmed by the discrepency that he 
will discontinue using the drug in fear 
that it will harm him. Such discontinu- 
ance, might, indeed, have a disastrous 
effect. 

In any case, the usual procedure in 
cases of this sort—and there are many— 
is for the pharmaceutical manufacturer 
to immediately notify all his retail out- 
lets and physicians and ask for the re- 
turn of the quantity in question. Ob- 
viously, the FDA also is notified of this. 

In this case, however, no notification 
to physicians or pharmacists was made 
to my knowledge. Notification was made 
only to FDA, which immediately dis- 
seminated this information to the gen- 
eral public. 

At this point I have no idea of why 
normal procedures were not followed 
last week in the case of Coumadin. I can 
only guess, perhaps erroneously, that 
some overzealous employee became 
alarmed and transmitted this alarm to 
the public. As I indicated earlier, this 
very alarm could have been far more 
dangerous to some patients than the 
slight overdose. And it could have caused 
a yet more dangerous situation to thou- 
sands of patients who depend on Couma- 
din and who might have become alarmed 
enough to discontinue its use. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to include 
in the Recorp a sample of a typical drug 
recall notice sent out earlier this year by 
this same manufacturer to illustrate 
what the procedure is. I assure you my 
files contain similar messages used by 
other ethical drug manufacturers re- 
cently. I need point out only that the 
sample letter I am submitting indicated 
a situation that could have been even 
more dangerous to these very same pa- 
tients because it involved partially the 
same drug in much higher doses. In that 
case, however, normal procedures were 
followed and, as far as I know, patients 
did not have to be unduly alarmed. 

Mr. Speaker, I also submit a copy of a 
letter I received this morning from a 
constituent who happens to be chairman 
of the professional relations committee 
of the Philadelphia Association of Retail 
Druggists, who was among those who 
first called this to my attention last week. 
I would like the Members to know also 
that I have written of this matter to 
Dr. James L. Goddard, Commissioner of 
the Food and Drug Administration, ask- 
ing him to take such steps as may be 
necessary to prevent such reoccurrences 
in the future. 

As direct representatives of the peo- 
ple, however, I think it is also incumbent 
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upon the appropriate committee of the 
House to undertake an investigation of 
the events in connection with this near 
mishap last week so that we can deter- 
mine how it came about and what steps 
are necessary for us to take to assure the 
safety and well-being of our people. 

I, therefore, respectfully request that 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee be asked to undertake an im- 
mediate investigation and report its find- 
ings and/or recommendations. 

ENDO LABORATORIES, INC., 
Garden City, N.Y., February 23, 1967. 
IMPORTANT: DRUG RECALL 

Due to an error in a printing establish- 
ment, which occurred about 3 years ago, cer- 
tain specific lots of the products enumerated 
below, may have been involved in a label mix 
up. 
Only the following products, lots, and 
package sizes are involved. However, the pos- 
sibility exists that any of these products 
could bear any one of these six lot numbers 
on the label. 


Product Lot No. Package size ! 

Mesopin, 5 mw 3865 100 
Coumadin, 25 mg_ A 2314 100 
Do.. 4014 100 
Do.. 6219 100 
Do. 6282 100 
Coumadin 744 mR. 3233 100 

t Number in bottles. 


We are recalling these lots from the mar- 
ket. Please examine your stocks immediately 
to determine if you have any of the above 
lots on hand. If so, discontinue dispensing 
these lots and promptly return via parcel 
post to our Garden City, N.Y. plant; Atten- 
tion: Returned Goods Department A, You 
will be reimbursed for the postage and we 
will immediately replace the merchandise 
returned. 

Please return the enclosed card imme- 
diately providing the requested information. 
In addition, as noted above, if you should 
have any one of the six aforementioned con- 
trol numbers on either Mesopin 5 Mg. 
Coumadin 25 Mg. or Coumadin 7% Mg. in 
packages of 100, kindly add this information 
on the enclosed business reply card. 

This recall is being made with the knowl- 
edge of the Food and Drug Administration. 

We appreciate your assistance. 

ENDO LABORATORIES, INC., 
Davin L. KLEIN, 
Senior Vice President. 


CANTOR'S PHARMACY, 
Philadelphia, Pa., October 13, 1967. 
Hon. JOSHUA EH. An, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. - 

Dran JosH: The recent action of the Food 
& Drug Administration in the recall of the 
drug Coumadin, shows a blatant 
by the Department for the health and wel- 
fare of the American public. 

While I will admit to the legal right of the 
FD. A. to order a recall, I cannot agree as to 
the method used in this particular case. A re- 
call must be tempered with good medical 
judgment, and with proper regard for calm 
and orderly procedures in removing a drug 
through ethical channels. 

In the past recalls were initiated by drug 
manufacturers, through letters or telegrams 
to all pharmacies, drug wholesalers, hospitals, 
physicians, etc. The letter, a phototype of 
which is enclosed with this letter, states the 
reason for the recall, the lot numbers in- 
volved, and an orderly procedure for return 
and credit. This was always done with the 
full knowledge of the F.D.A. Why there was 
a deviation in this case ls beyond me. Let me 
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give you a brief rundown of what I went 
through for three hours on Friday morning, 

Between 9:00 AM. and 10;30 AM., I re- 
celyed approximately thirty phone calls from 
patients, physicians and other pharmacists, 
asking about the news broadcasts and AP 
story (with a New York dateline). These 
were proper requests for the reason of recall 
and lot numbers involved I could not answer 
them. I had to take the name and phone 
number of each caller and promise to call 
them back as soon as I checked the story. 
Fortunately, I was able to get the lot nos. 
and the potency variations. The variation was 
so small, that in my professional judgment, 
there was no need for the Food & Drug Ad- 
min. to rush to the news media and radio 
and T. V. networks to ask the public to stop 
taking the drug. The danger of not taking 
Coumadin, even if there was a 50% deviation 
is far greater than stopping the drug entirely. 
Each physician I discussed this with agreed, 
and we advised all callers to continue with 
their dosage as prescribed and await more de- 
talled instruction from their physicians or 
thelr pharmacist, 

I am only sorry that you could not have 
personally listened to the fears the public 
had, the panic in their voices and in the 
voices of their family. Each was afraid he or 
she was doomed to die. Their emotions were 
disturbed, and this in a group of seriously ill 
Patients, would require more assurance and 
more tranquility than almost any other 
group. 

By noon Friday, my opinions were justified 
by Dr. Goddard himself. However, the damage 
Was already done. Only hard effort on the 
Part of the pharmacy—medical team overted 
any further damage. A statement attributed 
to Dr. Goddard was quoted in a new broad- 
cast, to the effect that there is no really good 
system of advising the profession on drug 
recalls. I submit to you sir, that he is in- 
correct. 

We do have a method, and it is adequate. 
No drug should be recalled by advice to the 
public, unless the product is so dangerous 
that death would ensue by taking it, Other- 
wise, the people who are responsible for dis- 
pensing and prescribing drugs, should be 
made aware of the problem jirst with full dis- 
closure and recommendations for handling 
the recall. The public should then and only 
after the information is in the hands of the 
physicians and pharmacists, be told to con- 
tact their supplier for instructions. No panic 
buttons should be pushed, no implications 
should be inferred. If we, the medical team 
are entrusted with the dispensing of medica- 
tion, then we and we alone should be respon- 
sible for the recovery and dissemination of 

“information relative to removal of a drug 
from the market. 

Let me take this opportunity to personally 
thank you for your splendid cooperation and 
for your efforts in trying to restore order and 
Sensibility in a confused and circus like at- 
mosphere. 

Very truly yours, 
JOSEPH CANTOR, 
Chairman, Professional Relations Com- 
mittee of the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Retail Druggists. 


National Television Poll on Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 29, 1967 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the recent comments of the Secretary of 
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State indicating that the majority of 
the American people support U.S. mili- 
tary action in Southeast Asia was sup- 
ported by a recent nationwide television 
poll. Maimi station WLBW-TV partici- 
pated in this poll and I insert their com- 
ments at this point in the RECORD: 

WLBW-TV PARTICIPATES In FIRST NATIONAL 

TV “INSTANT POLL” 

Miami, FLa—Last night (October 9) 
Miami's WLBW-TV Channel 10 joined 10 
other stations across the United States in 
ocnducting the first national television in- 
stant poll“. The question asked was do you 
think we should immediately stop bombing 
North Viet Nam? The answer from Dade and 
Broward County viewers and from some 50,- 
000 viewers across the nation was a resound- 
ing No“ with the national percentage at 
60% voting No“ and 40% voting Les“. The 
WLBW-TV Channel 10 percentages, based 
on 5,868 calls, almost paralleled the national 
figures with 61% of WLBW-TV callers voting 
No“ and 39% voting Tes“. 

The “instant poll“, a new trend in tele- 
vision programming which utilizes a battery 
of phones equipped with electronic counting 
devices, began making its appearance during 
television news shows late this summer. 
Miami's WLBW-—TV Channel 10 launched the 
“Question of the Day” on August 29, 1967. A 
pertinent, timely question of local, national 
or international concern is asked during the 
early evening news program and viewers are 
asked to record a yes“ or “no” vote by call- 
ing one of two numbers. WLBW-TV has been 
averaging 2500 calls per question and was on 
8 par with other cities across the nation in 
the number of calls received in the national 
poll. Survey results are presented in percent- 
ages on the late news show. 

The national inter-city poll is the first of 
many national polls planned by the news de- 
partment of the fifteen stations now using 
the TV “instant polls.” Stations participat- 
ing in Monday night's national polls were: 
KOB-TV, Albuquerque, New Mexico; WMAR, 
Bartimore, Maryland; WZZM, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan; WVUE, New Orleans, Louisiana; 
WFrv. Orlando, Florida; WFIL, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; WIIC, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vanla; KCPX, Salt Lake Clty, Utah; KSTP, 
Saint Paul- Minneapolis, Minnesota; and 
WNDU, South Bend, Indiana. 


\ 
The Pacific’s Farther Shores 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


C¥ CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 16, 1967 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
bring to the attention of the Congress 
an excellent article by Mr. G. E. Keck, 
president of United Air Lines. Mr. Keck 
speculates on the future of the Pacific 
area. His thoughts and projections are 
quite illuminating, and reffect many of 
the same hopes and aspirations for the 
area which I share with many other 
Americans, 

THE PACIFIC'S FARTHER SHORES 
(By G. E. Keck, president, United Air Lines) 

About a year and a half ago when the Civil 
Aeronautics Board initiated its first Trans- 
pacific Route Investigation in some seven 
years, virtually all major U.S, air carriers 
filed applications to provide service across 
the Pacific. 
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Some people may have thought the multi- 
ple filings were just another manifestation 
of the zeal with which airlines imitate each 
other. Actually, the carriers were motivated 
by practical economics—the same considera- 
tion which prompts them to imitate each 
other’s service features and promotional 
fares. The flurry of Pacific route applications 
reflected recognition of the simple fact that 
new markets for air travel and shipping are 
emerging as an inevitable outgrowth of in- 
dustrialization and economic progress in the 
Par East and South Pacific, 

U.S. carriers are eager to serve the emerg- 
ing markets. Plans and programs which 18 
airlines have proposed for Pacific operations 
are being evaluated by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in proceedings known as the Trans- 
pacific Case. Decision of the case is not ex- 
pected until late 1968 at the earliest and 
more probably not until 1969. 

Many associated with the air transport 
industry regard the case as the most import- 
ant ever placed on the CAB docket. To under- 
stand why this could be true, it is helpful to 
view our historic attitude toward the 
oceans on the east and west side of the 
continent, 

The United States has been Atlantic- 
oriented since Colonial times. For generations 
we have looked upon that ocean as our main 
international highway for commerce, im- 
migration and cultural exchange. Europe has 
always held great fascination, which is 
natural considering the ancestral ties of most 
Americans. 

In contrast with our abiding interest in 
Europe, we have traditionally and until re- 
cent decades viewed the Far East with in- 
difference. The Orient seemed infinitely re- 
mote, strange, mysterious and “foreign” in 
a sense never quite true of the Old World. 

Some authorities are now convinced that 
a significant shift is occurring in our historic 
attitudes toward the Atlantic and Pacific. 
Public attention is drawn to the latter more 
each year and there are signs which lead 
many to believe the United States will some- 
day become a Pacific-oriented nation. 

The shift reflects underlying social, 
political, economic forces too complex for 
even superficial analysis here. My comments 
will be confined to several of the more evident 
technological and psychological factors re- 
lated to the growth of transpacific air travel 
and shipping. 

Our national state of mind in regard to the 
Far East has changed appreciably since World 
War IT. Up to that time there was still some 
truth in Kipling’s observation that never 
the twain shall meet, They met, they col- 
nasos and the repercussions continue to this 

y: 

Great numbers of Americans who had 
neyer been out of this country were trans- 
ported to the North and South Pacific dur- 
ing the 1940's. War is tragedy, hardship, hor- 
ror and, as I learned with the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers, it also is a grim teacher 
of geography. I was based in New Guinea, 
The East Indies and other South Pacific 
places of which I had been only dimly aware, 

Military experience opened my eyes to the 
world on the far side of the Pacific—a world 
both backward and advanced, with vast 
popuiations and a tremendous economic 
potential. It was a discovery made by many 
thousands of servicemen and I am sure it 
contributed to revision of our national at- 
titude toward the Far East. 

Great distances which had always served 
to isolate land areas bordering the Pacific 
were trimmed down in the 1940's by large- 
scale air transport operations. The planes 
were slow and of modest capacity as com- 
pared with jetliners but in hours they 
spanned stretches of the Pacific which took 
days and weeks by ship. 

As one of the scheduled carriers that per- 
formed military assignments for the Air. 
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Transport Command, United Air Lines flew 
troops and materiel to Hawall, Guam, 
Manila, New Guinea, New Zealand, Okinawa 
and Japan. From September, 1942, to mid- 
January, 1947, United logged more than 46 
milion plane miles in Pacific operations, 
carrying 18,000 tons of mail and cargo and 
some 156,000 military passengers. 

United resumed military contract opera- 
tions during the Korean conflict. Our pilots 
flew 13 million plane miles, carrying some 
25,000 troops and 7,000 tons of military mall 
and cargo on a route between the United 
States and Japan. Currently, in connection 
with the war in Viet Nam, the company is 
participating in the lift of military person- 
nel and high-priority cargo to Saigon, Bang- 
kok and other points in Southeast Asia, 

As of commercial operations in the Pacific, 
United has served the Hawaiian Islands since 
May, 1947. Before our entry in that market, 
the lowest one-way fare between California 
and Hawali was $195. It now ranges down 
to $100 on DC-8's, with youth fare of $75 
and a military standby fare of $55. 

The lower fares for greatly improved serv- 
ice reflect the superior operating economics 
of jet aircraft and also attest to the bene- 
fits of competition, since only one other 
scheduled airline was flying between the 
West Coast and Hawail before United began 
service. 

In its first full year of Hawaiian operations 
United carried 24,000 passengers. Last year's 
total was 530,000. In addition to fare re- 
ductions, the rise in personal income and the 
appeal of jet aircraft, some part of this ex- 
tremely vigorous growth must be credited to 
the heavy investment United has made in 
promoting Hawaii on the Mainland. 

Curiosity and interest spur travel and they 
can be roused by advertising, publicity and 
cultural exchanges. Business relationships 
also generate traffic, both passenger and 
cargo, and the advance of industrialization 
similarly creates a demand for air travel and 
shipping facilities. 

Since World War II there has been a pro- 
nounced increase in the interchange of East- 
West ideas and products. Americans who 
visited Japan for the Olympic Games in 1964 
were often surprised by the extent to which 
that country has been ‘westernized. Rock- 
and-roll music rumbles in Tokyo nightclubs 
and the “hotto doggu" can be purchased at 
snack bars. 

In the United States we have scen a 
variety of film and stage productions with 
Oriental themes, ranging from Rashoman“ 
and “Flower Drum Song” to “The Seven 
Samurai” and “Teahouse of the August 
Moon.“ We have heard of the profundities of 
Zen Buddhism and the speed of bullet“ 
trains on the Tokaido Line. The hibachi, 
shojl screens, and Japanese-made sewing 
machines, radios and television sets are 
familiar items in many households. 

Passenger traffic between the United States 
and the Orient increased 134 percent be- 
tween 1960-65, while United States-Aus- 
tralia / New Zealand traffic increased 135 per- 
cent. The outlook for continued brisk growth 
is very favorable. 

It is estimated that by 1970—given the 
stimulus of direct competition between U.S. 
flag alrlines—a daily average of 435 passen- 
gers will travel each way between the United 
States—Australia/New Zealand and 1,978 
each way between this country and the 
Orient. 

As I have indicated, the main instrument 
in stitching together East and West is the 
airplane. Each improvement in its speed has 
brought the Orient nearer to the United 
States in time and, I would like to believe, 
nearer in mutual understanding, with the 
notable exception of Red China and North 
Korea. 


Today’s subsonic jets make it possible to 
reach the farthest of Far Pacific cities in less 
than 24 hours, Flying time between Los 
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Angeles and Tokyo is now about 13 hours. 
In the next decade supersonic transport 
planes will link the two cities in approxi- 
mately six hours—the interval between lunch 
and dinner. 

In advance of the day when the first sched- 
uled transpacific supersonic flight takes off 
several other developments will probably 
have occurred to stimulate Pacific travel. It 
is hoped that competitive U.S, flag service 
will have been inaugurated. Its inception will 
contribute to traffic growth, because of the 
added promotional efforts which accompany 
such competitive service. 

Proposed fare reductions also will build 
traffic. United's transpacific plans, for exam- 
ple, include roundtrip economy fares which 
represent savings of $178 between the West 
Coast and Tokyo and $248 between the West 
Coast and Sydney. 

We can further assume that the travel 
industry of Australia, New Zealand and Ja- 
pan will invest more heavily in promoting 
their respective tourist features. On the basis 
of firsthand experience, I can report the 
Orient and South Pacifc have many un- 
usual attractions in scenery and recreation, 
art and architecture, museums and antiqui- 
ties. 

The Transpacific Case is extremely com- 
plex, due to its geographic scope and because 
of the divergent facts, opinions, claims and 
arguments which are being advanced by ap- 
plicants. One over-riding factor, however, 
should serve to give direction in considering 
the issues: 

The Transpacific Case provides a compell- 
ing opportunity to advance both our own 
national interest and the economic develop- 
ment of Pacific area countries. The unique 
nature of the opportunity and its importance 
to this nation’s future far overshadow ques- 
tions of individual carrier fortunes and 
aspirations. i 

United's position is that these overriding 
considerations require the establishment of 
fully effective direct U.S. flag competition 
in major transpacific markets in order to 
maximize the flow of passengers and goods 
across the Pacific. This calls for the authori- 
zation of a new carrier with the over-all re- 
sources and stature, the promotional and 
competitive ability, the technical and opera- 
tional qualifications, and an existing route 
structure and traffic flow which will give the 
greatest possible assurance that the primary 
objectives will be effectively and economically 
attained, 

In terms of these considerations, United's 
qualifications are unquestioned. 


New Vista for Transportation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 2, 1967 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the New York Times 
makes clear Congress’ predicament faced 
as it is with the Vietnam expenses and 
unwillingness to raise taxes which to- 
gether lead to the possibilities of a deficit 
of almost $30 million in the coming year: 

New VISTA FOR TRANSPORTATION 

The dangerous congestion in the airlines 
and on many highways has long made it 
imperative that railroad passenger service be 
improved and new forms of ground trans- 
portation developed. 

In cooperation with private industry, the 
Federal Government has started a program 
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of demonstration projects and research. Best 
known is the plan to improve railroad serv- 
ice in the densely populated Boston-New 
York-Washington corridor, The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad has shown commendable 
energy and imagination in developing faster 
service, It has invested $44 million of its 
own money in the conviction that it can 
generate more passenger revenue, Although 
technical delays in building new rallroad 
cars have forced a postponement of the Oc- 
tober starting date, this faster service will 
be a reality by spring, 

Other exciting, more unorthodox projects 
are also under way. Developing an idea orig- 
inated in Europe long ago, the Department of 
Transportation envisages an “auto train” 
which would enable a traveler to drive his 
car on a train, have the use of air-condi- 
tioned coaches, and then drive away in his 
own car when he reaches his destination. A 
monorail vehicle that travels on a cushion of 
air could reach speeds of nearly 200 miles an 
hour and drastically reduce the time needed 
to reach outlying airports. Another research 
project involves the use of laser beams for 
tunneling through hard rock, thus dramat- 
ically reducing excavation costs for subways 
and for placing highways underground in 
heavily built areas. 

For all these projects President Johnson 
requested the comparatively modest sum of 
$18,600,000. The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee slashed this Ngure nearly in half, 
specifically denied funds for the auto train 
and severcly reduced the funds for the more 
imaginative kinds of research, The Senate 
sensibly restored most of the money, but a 
conference committee has now produced an 
unsatisfactory compromise. 

When the conference report comes up for 
final action on the floor Monday, most of the 
Administration’s effort will necessarily be 
devoted to fighting off the Republican 
amendment to reduce funds for the entire 
Department of Transportation by 6 per cent. 
Certainly this amendment deserves defeat. 

But the public and the members of the 
House also deserve an explanation from Rep- 
resentative Boland, Massachusetts Democrat, 
and his fellow conferees for their opposition 
to the “auto train” and other innovations in 
ground transportation, They have practiced 
myopic budgeting of the worst kind by sav- 
ing a few dollars now at the cost of increas- 
ingly insoluble traffic jams in the near future. 


Johnny Appleseed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a very fine article on the legacy 
of Johnny Appleseed, which recently ap- 
peared in the celebrated Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor published at Boston. 

I am happy and proud to note, Mr. 
Speaker, that some of our finest apple 
orchards in the Nation are located in or 
near Leominster, Mass., and in other 
parts of my great district. Johnny Apple- 
seed is indeed a very colorful figure, hav- 
ing his roots in Leominster, Mass., in my 
district, and my constituency has hon- 
ored him on many occasions as the liv- 
ing symbol of planting apple trees. 
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Sometime ago I arranged with our Na- 
tional Park Service for the planting of 
an apple tree in one of our beautiful 
Parks, not far from the Washington 
Monument and the Arlington Memorial 
Bridge. The site is especially beautiful 
near the Potomac River, facing that his- 
toric river and General Lee's house, and 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, and 
the hallowed spot where our beloved 
friend and great son of Massachusetts 
and world statesman, the late, much- 
lamented President John F. Kennedy 
lies in his last resting place. 

It was my high privilege to participate 
in the exercises planting an apple tree 
from Leominster in this lovely place, 
and it was my honor to break the ground 
and remove the first shovel full of earth 
for the planting of the tree. 

For that reason, the very well done 
article of the gifted Yvonne Horton, 
home economics writer of the Monitor, 
Was especially interesting to me, and I 
deeply appreciated her article, and the 
thoughtfulness of the distinguished edi- 
tor of the Monitor in printing it. 

The article will be of great interest to 
Many people in our apple growing indus- 
tries, and I want to express my deep ap- 
Preciation to my valued friend, Mr. 
Arthur F. Callahan, distinguished Law- 
Tence, Mass., native, who brought the 
article to my attention. 

The article follows: 

THE LEGACY OF JOHNNY APPLESEED 
(By Yvonne Horton) 

Near the birthplace of John Chapman, 
“Johnny Appleseed,” trees bend under their 

en of fruit. 

Sholan Ridge orchards near Leominster, 

produce about 135 acres of apples, 
Mostly McIntosh—60 to 70 bushels per tree. 

On a crisp autumn day we watched the 
Preseason spot-picking for controlled atmos- 
Phere storage. 

Sholan Ridge is managed by Frank W. 

, one of whose innovations is a prun- 
ing method by which small branches near the 

are left intact. The yield from these 
inner branches can add five to 10 bushels to 
the total fruit from one tree. 

Mr. and Mrs. Poulin and their daughter 
Karen live at the orchard, in a farmhouse 200 
Years old. After demonstrating how quickly 
a tender-skinned Mac“ can be peeled, Mrs. 
Poulin remarked, with true Yankee thrift, 
“Now Ill have to bake a pie right away to 
Use up these peeled applies.” 

Pickers are paid 25 cents a box, with an 
extra bonus (as high as five cents a box) at 
the end of the season. One we watched was 
A Canadian fisherman, Another picker works 
in a cotton mill in Nova Scotia. 

A top-notch picker averages 110 to 115 
boxes a day. Some pickers can pick two 
apples at a time without bruising them. 

“It's all in how he palms the apple,” ex- 
Plained Mrs. James M. Caasedy, marketing 
director of the Massachusetts Department of 

culture. “Some times a good picker 
Might get as many as three apples at a time; 
but that's about all.“ The fruit must be ripe 
enough that a slight twist leaves the stem 
on the apple. Without a stem, an apple is 
Vulnerable to decay where the skin is broken. 

From the apple picker’s pans—oval with 
Canvas tops—the apples are emptied into 
Wooden boxes, loaded onto a truck, and taken 
to a loading station. There the top layer of 
apples is rearranged so that the boxes are 
88 when stacked to avoid bruising the 

t. 


Apples from Sholan Ridge are shipped as 
far as Florida, California, and parts of the 
Midwest, and England. 
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The Air War ia North Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 16, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the war in 
Vietnam grows daily more tragic and 
more costly. At the same time official 
pronouncements about our objectives in 
Southeast Asia continue to evolve and 
te change emphasis; military actions of 
today contradict the policy statements 
of yesterday; our resources and our econ- 
omy become more severely strained. Thus 
it is understandable that morale in this 
country continues to erode amid deepen- 
ing confusion about the wisdom of our 
conduct in Vietnam. 

Our aims have evolved first from help- 
ing the French in a colonial war against 
the Vietnamese, to a decision to have 
American advisors assist the South Viet- 
namese in a war which they would have 
to win themselves, to a definitive Amer- 
ican troop commitment that would help 
secure the South Vietnamese against 
outside aggression, and now finally, as 
pointed out by Secretary Rusk in his 
press conference on October 12, to con- 
taining Chinese communism in South- 
east Asia. Qur interest in pursuing this 
war appears to have escalated, and our 
troop commitments and overt American- 
ization of the war have followed suit. 

In a sense there was some relief in 
hearing Secretary Rusk state that the 
real enemy is Peking and that the real 
interest is in China. It makes his view 
of the war more understandable when 
he says: 

Within the next decade or two, there will 
be a billion Chinese on the mainiand, armed 
with nuclear weapons, with no certainty 
about what their attitude toward the rest of 
Asia will be. 


Clearly the increasing tendency to 
bomb within 60—or some reports say 30— 
seconds fiying time of the Chinese border 
indicates an increasing willingness to 
risk a confrontation with China. At least 
there is some comfort in understanding 
this to be the policy if indeed it is. Unfor- 
tunately, the policy of “brinksmanship” 
is not new to this country, and it is 
deservedly viewed with great suspicion 
and alarm by much of this country. 

More and more well-known opinion- 
makers in this country are questioning 
the wisdom of continuing the policy of 
bombing in the North. Articles have ap- 
peared in the press nationwide, pointing 
out the lack of evidence that the bomb- 
ings contribute significantly to any proc- 
ess but that of making peace talks less of 
a reality. One of those articles appéared 
in the New York Times editorial on Oc- 
tober 12. Another appeared as a lengthy 
editorial comment in the October 20 is- 
sue of Life magazine. I commend both of 
these thoughtful opinions to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 

[From the New York Times Oct. 12, 1967] 
MCNAMARA AND THE BOMEING 

The predominant impression conveyed by 

Secretary McNamara in his testimony before 
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the Senate Preparedness Subcommittees, 
which has just been released, is his dissatis- 
faction with the effectiveness of the bombing 
of North Vietnam. This dissatisfaction evi- 
dently reached such proportions last spring 
that the Secretary of Defense called on the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and General Westmore- 
land to consider limitation of the bombing 
largely to the southern half of North Viet- 
nam. 

The counterattack by the military and the 
hardliners of the Senate was successful. Pres- 
ident Johnson added targets to the bombing 
list, including some disapproyed by his Sec- 
retary of Defense, even before the hearings 
had started. That process has continued 
since, bringing the bombing of such targets 
as Haiphong city, the port of Campha, several 
jet airfields and points close to the China 
border. 

Mr. McNamara told the Stennis subcom- 
mittee that the bombing cannot slow down 
either the flow of Communist military sup- 
plies into North Vietnam or North Vietnam's 
support of Communist military action in the 
South. Equally important, he expressed doubt 
that reduction of the bombing, as claimed by 
some of the generals, would bring a marked 
increase in American casualties in South 
Vietnam. Nor does Mr. McNamara believe 
that any bombing short of extermination of 
North Vietnam's population—which none of 
the generals or Senators is advocating— 
would break Hanoi's will or force it into a ne- 
gotiated surrender, 

The defense he made of Administration 
policy hinges entirely on the argument that 
the bombing makes North Vietnam suffer 
some pain for continuing the war. The pain 
is not decisive, Mr. McNamara admits, but he 
contends that a price should be paid by 
Hanoi to have it lifted. It is not a very con- 
vincing argument at a time when there is 
good reason to believe that it is the bombing, 
rather than its curtailment, that may be in- 
creasing American casualties—by blocking 
negotiations that might slow down the fight- 
ing and even bring an end to hostilities, 

North Vietnam's important economic losses 
under the bombing are being replaced by 
Russia and China. The diversion of labor to 
repair of bridges, railways and other dam- 
age is no great drain on an Asian agricultural 
society with vast underemployment. 

All in all, Mr. McNamara’s effort to recon- 
cile the facts about the bombing with the 
Administration’s theories merely demonstrate 
that its suspension could advance the peace, 
and certainly could not hamper the war. 


{From Life magazine, Oct. 20, 1967] 
THe CASE FOR BOMBING PAUSE No. 7 


Six times in 32 months of bombing North 
Vietnam, the U.S. has held its fire. Three 
times it was for a brief holiday respite. The 
three other bombing pauses were ordered to 
allow Hanoi to signal a willingness to talk 
peace. No clear signal came. Then, three 
weeks ago, President Johnson announced the 
U.S.’s willingness “to stop all aerial and na- 
val bombardment of North Vietnam when 
this will lead promptly to productive discus- 
sion.” Hanoi came back with its standard 
reply: the U.S. must stop bombing” uncondi- 
tionally,” and North Vietnam will promise 
nothing in return. 

Notwithstanding, we believe it would be 
worthwhile for the U.S. to take the Initiative 
in another bombing pause. We think the U.S. 
should declare a respite in the attack against 
the areas north of the battle zones, confining 
bombing to the Ho Chi Minh Trail complex 
in Laos and to the southern provinces of 
North Vietnam, the immediate rear of the 
enemy forces pressing against the DMZ. 
There should be no publicly announced “con- 
ditions” that carry the whiff of an ultima- 
tum, But this should not be a commitment 
to stop the bombing indefiniely. In taking 
this diplomatic and political initiative, the 
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U.S. administration would have clearly in 
mind the kind of North Vietnamese response 
we would consider constructive, and how 
long we were willing to wait for it. 

In advocating a bombing pause, with no 
advance promise of any reciprocal move by 
North Vietnam, we must acknowledge that 
almost all U.S. military opinion opposes such 
a course. The U.S. would be reducing pres- 
sure on the enemy, and that is not ordinarily 
the way to win a war. This, of course, is not 
an ordinary war. U.S. bombing Is in a sense a 
reprisal against the North for the destruction 
and terrorism the Vietcong work in South 
Vietnam, Bombing damage and strain is an 
important price the North is forced to pay 
for continuing its support of Communist ag- 
gression in the South. The more direct mili- 
tary benefit for the U.S. and our allies is, of 
course, the interference with the flow of men 
and matériel from the North. There is much 
argument as to exactly how effective the 
bombing is, but in stopping most of it, we 
would unquestionably be giving up a weapon 
of some value. 

Life believes, however, that the benefits of 
a bombing pause at this time outweigh the 
short-term military cost: 

There ls a remote possibility that a pause 
now could be the first step toward an ac- 
ceptable diplomatic settlement of the war. 

There is a strong probability that a bomb- 
ing pause would improve the posture of the 
U.S. in Vietnam, in the eyes of many other 
nations and indeed of many Americans, and 
thus ultimately improve our chances of 
achieving our purposes in Vietnam. 

As to the possibility of a pause leading to 
Meaningful negotiations, Secretary Rusk 
tirelessly points out, “I have yet to hear any- 
one tell us that if we did stop the bombing 
they could definitely deliver Hanoi to the 
conference table. I have asked a number of 
governments, ‘All right, if we stop the bomb- 
ing, what can you deliver?’ I get no response.” 

Hanoi itself has denounced past bombing 
pauses as U.S, “hoaxes.” There is a danger 
that they would take a new bombing 
pause as a sign that the U.S. is caving in. 
There is considerable precedent in Commu- 
nist diplomacy for raising your terms when 
the other side offers any concession. 

Yet there do come times in wars when 
belligerents change policies and positions, 
sometimes shortly after swearing they never 
would. The fact that Hanoi will not promise 
anything in advance, in return for a bomb- 
ing pause that hasn't happened yet, does 
not necessarily foreshadow their actual re- 
action to a pause that had gone on, say, for 
several weeks. Such a pause could stir up 
hopes all over the world, including the East 
European branches of Communism, and 
could put considerable diplomatic pressure 
on Hanoi. Probably Hanoi would say No 
again, to everybody—Canada, India, Den- 
mark, U Thant, etc. But it is worth finding 
out. 

The more weighty reason for a bombing 
pause is to recapture support for the U.S. 
presence and commitment in Vietnam. The 
bombing has isolated the U.S. from most of 
its friends and allies throughout the world 
(there are a few stout exceptions in Asia), 
and in this country the bombing is the focus 
and catalyst of most of the opposition to the 
war. There is the “bully” image—the most 
powerful nation on earth pouring World War 
-scale bomb loads onto a primitive little 
country. The U.S, has never been bombed; 
countries that have been tend to identify 
with the targets rather than with the bomber 
crews. 

The fear that the bombing might bring 
China into the war, even bring on nuclear 
war, naturally increases as the U.S. goes 
after North Vietnamese- targets which are 
oniy 60 seconds’ jet-time from the China 
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border. It may be foolish of so many 
Japanese, Indians, Indonesians, etc., to worry 
about this. But they do. 

In the U.N., over 30 non-Communist na- 
tions, among them several of our NATO 
allies, have now advocated stopping the 
bombing (with many variations of formula 
as to conditions“ or no-conditions). Perhaps 
the most thoughful proposal was the 
Canadian suggestion of a bombing halt fol- 
lowed by restoration of the DMZ’s neutral- 
ized status under international inspection. 
In later phases of the plan would come 
freezing of military “capabilities” through- 
out Vietnam and an eventual case-fire. 

Naively or not, many millions of ordinary 
citizens, and not a few ambassadors, foreign 
ministers and U.S. senators, think a bomb- 
ing hait could lead to peace in Vietnam, and 
they are increasingly critical of the U.S. for 
not trying it again. If we did try if for a rea- 
sonable time, accompanied it with an 
energetic diplomatic probing, and then noth- 
ing came of it, the air would have been 
cleared. Support for a resumption of bomb- 
ing, even for an escalation, would be stronger 
than for our present policy. But much would 
depend on what the Administration said 
about the new policy, and how it said it, not 
just to Hanol but to the U.S. and the world. 

Life believes that the U.S, is in Vietnam 
for honorable and sensible reasons. What the 
U.S. has undertaken there is obviously 
harder, longer, more complicated than the 
U.S. leadership foresaw. And in 1967 we are 
having another hard, complicated year out 
there. There is the encouraging fact of the 
Vietnamese elections, small blemishes and 
all; there is straight military progress; but 
there is the maddeningly slow work of trans- 
lating these advances into pacification at the 
“rice-roots level.” We are trying to defend 
not a fully born nation but a situation and 
a people from which an independent na- 
tion might emerge. We are also trying to 
maintain a highly important—but in the last 
analysis not absoluely imperative—strategic 
interest of the U.S. and the free world. This 
is a tough combination to ask young Ameri- 
cans to dle for. 

Home-front support for the war is eroding. 
One may discount some maneuvering among 
U.S. politicians as 1968 politics, but even the 
most patently partisan of these noises 
represents somebody's rather professional 
judgment of how the voters are feeling. 

Lire has more than once expressed its ad- 
miration for the Johnson administration's 
coolness and courage in its Vietnam policy. 
In action the President himself has shown 
& remarkable blend of resolution and re- 
straint. But in articulation of the policy— 
which in the end is inseparable from policy 
itself—the President and his administration 
have become more and more glaringly un- 
successful. 

The President is said to be subdued these 
days, inclined to “hunker down“ and let the 
Vietnam criticism beat over him. Dean Rusk 
is infinitely patient and courteous in ex- 
plaining to critics and questioners “Your 
quarrel is really with Hanol.” A confusing 
circumstance is that the other most in- 
fluential Cabinet officer, Robert McNamara, 
clearly is less convinced of the efficacy of 
bombing the North and are the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, or Rusk. Nothing inspiring or elo- 
quent and not much that is simply informa- 
tive is being said from Washington. 

We believe the Administration yery soon 
must act—and speak—to recapture domes- 
tic political and intellectual respect for its 
Vietnam policy and to rally more diplomatic 
and moral support abroad. We believe the 
initiation of a bombing pause is a gesture of 
forbearance and conciliation which might 
e Spas that. America has the strength 
to 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a 
Supp. 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the samé shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports oF 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee hat reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


" The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, P- 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 2 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge af 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of to purchase reprints from 
the Rrcorp should be processed through this 
office. 


The American People Are Weary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, there 
has been a great deal of talk lately about 
changing moods of the citizenry of Amer- 
ica regarding the war in Vietnam, taxes, 
and welfare spending; but to my way of 
thinking the most conspicuous change in 
mood has to do with the people's loss of 
confidence and trust, bordering on dis- 
dain, which has developed toward the 
Present administration. 

This is, indeed, an unhealthy atmos- 
phere for the world’s most powerful, 
richest and, at one time, most God-fear- 
ing Nation to find itself. In an editorial 
in the Columbia Record, Columbia, S.C., 
October 12, 1967, the mood of the Ameri- 
can people was depicted as “angry, frus- 
trated, gloomy. But above all, weary.” 
The writer went on to say: 

If this condition persists into 1968, the peo- 
Ple will look for a leader who can show them 
the way out of the terribly thorny thicket; 
the man who can promise balm for the weary; 
the man who can show them the way out of 
the maze, through the bewildering rice 
paddies of Vietnam and through the burned- 
out buildings of Newarks and Detroits—back 
home, to where a man can take off his shoes 
and rest. 


Mr. President, I wholeheartedly rec- 
Ommend this article to my fellow-Sena- 
tors, and ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: i 

THE AMERICAN PEOPLE Are WEARY 


Wherever one strays in this vast land of 
Ours, from the aqua Atlantic to the pulsating 
Pacific, across the wheatlands or pinelands 
Or mesquite barrens, he finds the weariness. 
A people weary of toll for any "massive social 
reconstruction,” weary of tears over a distant 
war in a foreign land, half-understood and 
half-supported only by memories of past 
Patriotism. 

The American people, they are weary. They 
are wayworn wanderers led down primrose 
Paths by promises of progress. Now, scratched 
by the thorns of burning thickets in big 
Cities, they weary of the scratchy phonograph 
that speaks of endless Federal programs to 
make the poor happier. 

The people, the American people, they have 
tolled to bring racial justice and a portion 
of the good life to the poor and disinherited. 
They have labored and now they are tired, 
because they see the flames curling above the 
Tooftops of their cities. 

They want it to end. 

They weary of a war in which 600,000 
Americans are involved and they ask, “for 
what?“ and they ask, “why?” and they de- 
mand: “Win, or quit.” Logical consequences 
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may be the scarecrows of fools and the bea- 
cons of wise men, but the weary only half-see 
through their haif-closed lds. 

They weary of the taxes that shrivel their 
earnings and they mutter, angrily, over the 
breezy chatter about reassessment of our na- 
tional goals and commitments. They are dog- 
tired; beyond the listening point when polit- 
ical captains deliver pep-talks about Federal 
responses to national needs. They know, in- 
stinctively, that the promises of the New 
Frontier and the Great Society are but empty 
dreams, 

Oh yes, before they grew weary, they re- 
sponded. They believed the dreams that the 
urban malaise could be cured with an 
aspirin. Somehow, now, they know the truth 
—that massive medication is required, over 
decades. And they weary of the medicine-men 
who hawk the instant cures. 

So, the people, the American people, turn 
in their weariness away from Washington— 
to the organizations and communities they 
know best. Their faith now rests with the 
more traditional avenues of action: business, 
labor, local government, citizens groups. 

This is the mood of the people, the Amer- 
ican people. Angry, frustrated, gloomy. But 
above all, weary. 

If this condition persists in 1968, the peo- 
ple will look for a leader who can show them 
the way out of the terribly thorny thicket; 
the man who can promise balm for the weary; 
the man who can show them the way out of 
the maze, through the bewildering rice pad- 
dies of Vietnam and through the burned- 
out buildings of Newarks and Detroits—back 
home, to where a man can take off his shoes 
and rest. 

The American people, the weary American 
people, want no more talk of either guns or 
butter; but talk of and security and 
pocketbook stability. Their hearts have been 
emotionally charged with the tragedies at 
home and abroad, but now they obey one 
of the primitive impulses of the heart: to 
seek rest. 


Oil Industry Leader Speaks Out on 


Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


Of OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, an 
excellent speech on oil and gas prices 
was delivered on August 10, 1967, to the 
10th district Federal Reserve Board at 
its meeting in Kansas City, Mo. 

The speaker was Stanley Learned, vice 
chairman of the board of Phillips Petro- 
leum Co, and a director of the 10th dis- 
trict Federal bank. 

Mr. Learned noted that energy de- 
mands are growing by leaps and bounds, 
and the industry is going to have to face 
the big problem of meeting them. He 
predicted that prices will have to be 
higher than they are now, and discussed 
the problems involved in reaching neces- 
sary price levels. 


I include this speech, entitled “Prices 
in the Oil and Gas Business,” with my 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

PRICES IN THE OIL AND Gas BUSINESS 


(By Stanley Learned, vice chairman of the 
board, Phillips Petroleum Co.) 

Several months ago George Clay, President 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City, 
called to tell me that there had been some 
discussion about trying something a little 
different at the Kansas City Federal Reserve 
Board meetings—perhaps a special report 
every couple of months or so by one of the 
board members. Before we were through 
talking he had me committed to talk here 
today on the subject of Prices in the Oil 
and Gas Business.“ I am not sure just what 
caused him to ask me to talk on the subject 
of Prices“: it may have been any or all of 
the following reasons: 

First, my speech of March 11, 1966, before 
the Executives Club of Chicago entitled: “The 
Biggest Goose of the Hunt,” in which the 
basic points made were: 

That unless trends are reversed we shall 
shortly reach the point where we will be 
consuming more gas each year than we are 
finding; such a condition, of course, will 
limit the growth of the natural gas industry; 

That natural gas producers are in a highly 
competitive business and that such competi- ` 
tion will serve consumers best; and 

That what is needed to increase gas ex- 
ploration effort is simply an adequate incen- 
tive, which is a fair price, assured by a firm 
contract. 

A second reason why George may have 
asked that I talk on “Prices” is that Phillips 
raised the price of crude oil in Kansas in 
August last year by eight cents per barrel 
and ended up in a “hassle” with the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers over whether this increase 
exceeded the guidelines; however, after ex- 
planation they dropped their objections and 
the price increase stuck. 

A third possible reason is that Phillips 
suggested to its jobbers and dealers a one 
cent per gallon increase in the price of gaso- 
line effective February 1, 1967, which re- 
sulted in a battle—mainly in the press— 
between the then Undersecretary of the In- 
terior, Luce, and me—or, perhaps 

Fourth, that I have always been sensitive 
to any inference that price increases cause 
wage increases and therefore inflation, for I 
have always let it be known that I believe 
wage and other cost increases are what 
ae start the wage-price spiral of infla- 
t 8 

Since I'm not sure which of these prompted 
George's request, I propose to touch on all 
four of these subjects in my discussion with 
you. 

I am sure that we all agree that price sta- 
bility is a desirable national objective. How- 
ever, such an objective should properly be 
considered only after looking at other factors 
which may be equally in the national inter- 
est. One such factor is an adequate supply 
of natural resources, such as oil and gas. 

Regardless of George's reason for asking 
me to talk on “Prices in the Oil and Gas 
Business,” one thing I am sure of is that he 
could not have predicted the Israeli-Arab 
War which has brought out clearly the value 
to the United States of an adequate reserve 
supply of oil and gas to meet not only the 
U.S. demand but also to help serve some of 
Europe's needs. 
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First, of course, we need to know about 
what the coming demands will be. In con- 
sidering growth in demand one must con- 
sider new technological developments which 
are in the offing. To give you an idea of these 
coming demands, may I quote from a talk I 
made last year entitled: “An Ouman's 
Glimpse at the Next 100 Years.” 

“Because of developments stimulating en- 
ergy use, annual consumption of energy in 
the U.S., measured by barrels of oll equiv- 
elent, has skyrocketed from 500 million 
barrels of oil 100 years ago to 9.4 billion 
barrels in 1965. In just the past 25 years 
U.S. energy consumption has more than 
doubled. Who in 1866 could have ever specu- 
lated that we would require such prodigious 
amounts of energy? At that time, for in- 
stance, who would have ever dreamed that 
the internal combustion engine would come 
along to open the floodgates for petroleum 
which was being used then mainly for 
illumination? 

Now. let us look to the future 
Predictions about future developments may 
actually turn out to be conservative and any 
estimates about energy demand may be too 
low. Here are some possible developments 
that may unfold in the next 100 years, all 
of which would affect the use of energy. 

“An increase in world population to more 
than ten billion by 2066. And this figure is 
based upon man’s having the wisdom effec- 
tively to control the birth rate. The greatest 
population increase will occur in countries 
where per capita energy use is now low. This 
per capita energy use will climb steeply as 
technology and machine operations reach 
the underdeveloped areas of the globe. 

“In the U.S. population may zoom to 575 
million and gross national product may 
reach $16 trillion 100 years from now. Re- 
sources for the Future, a Ford Foundation 
research group, estimates that by the year 
2000—less than 35 years away—U.S. popula- 
tion may be more than 330 million, the 
annual gross national product will jump 
to $2.2 trillion, and 244 million autos and 
trucks will be in use. 

“May forecasters predict that within 100 
years we will have computerization of nearly 
every aspect of life. They predict that com- 
puter-robots will prepare and deliver food, 
and do the laundering, cleaning, dishwash- 
ing, and grass cutting around the home, and 
that offices and industries will be operated 
almost wholly by machines and computers. 

“Other energy affecting developments 
which the speculators say may unfold over 
the next 100 years include underground, 
automated highways but with wheels and 
road surfaces eventually giving away to 
hovercraft riding on air; enormous super- 
sonic transport planes; individual propul- 
sion; transportation by ballistic rockets to 
any place on earth within 40 minutes; per- 
manent space stations; regular trips to the 
moon; all plastic houses entirely weather 
conditioned. The next 100 years may also see 
huge cities entirely enclosed and weather 
conditioned and served by trains 
speeds of 1,000 miles an hour; synthetic 
clothes, and other goods and appliances made 
to be used and thrown away; teaching ma- 
chines; automated libraries; facsimile news- 
papers and magazines; communication with 
anyone, anywhere at anytime by voice, sight, 
and written message via satellite telephone, 
radio, and television; motorized and com- 
puterized artificial arms and legs; far more 
use of elevators and escalators, outdoors and 
indoors; and chemical control of the aging 
process extending life by up to 50 years. 

“Part of the most important energy supply 
of all—food for the human body—may come 
during the next 100 years from huge fields of 
kelp and other kinds of seaweed, whale farms, 
and from cheap, edible protein derived from 
petroleum, 

“One expert has estimated that world 
energy demand will increase as much as 50 
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times over the next 100-year period. In terms 
of billions of barrels of oil equivalent this 
would be an increase world-wide from 26 
billion barrels a year today to 1,350 billion 
barrels in 2066. This is only conjecture how- 
ever. No one can tell really how much energy 
the world will need. 

“We do know this though: The energy de- 
mand for the future is going to be colossal. 
There can be no doubt about this in view of 
the certain explosion in population, dazzling 
new energy gobbling developments, and in- 
crease in per capita energy use. The really 
big problem will be getting the energy to 
supply the massive needs.” 

Now, what kind of challenge does this pose 
for petroleum? One gets a good idea of the 
challenge by looking at just the time from 
now until 1980. 

In barrels of oil equivalent, by 1980 energy 
consumption in the United States will total 
some 15 billion barrels, 55% greater than the 
9.7 billion used in 1966. Although there will 
be some changes in the proportion of U.S. 
energy supplied by the various energy sources 
in 1980, these will not be radical. Liquid 
hydrocarbons will still supply the lion’s share 
with about 40%, only a slight decline from 
the 43% today. Energy consumption for the 
Free World as a whole will zoom 100% by 
1980. 

Secretary of the Interior Stewart Udall has 
estimated that the United States will con- 
sume more petroleum energy in the next 15 
years than we have used in all our previous 
history. In the case of oil, the Secretary 
said in a speech in March 1966, “if domestic 
sources continue to supply approximately 
the same relative proportion of our total 
demand for liquid hydrocarbons as they now 
do and if we elect to hold to the historic 
reserve-to-production ratio at 12:1, we will 
have to add 83 billion barrels to our proved 
reserves between now and 1980, This begins 
with a requirement of 4.7 billion barrels for 
the year 1966.” Now this isn’t in Secretary 
Udall's statement, but for your information 
the actual amount of liquid hydrocarbon re- 
serves we added in 1966 was only 3.9 billion 
barrels, 800 million barrels short of Secretary 
Udall's requirement estimate. 

Secretary Udall went on, “The requirement 
ends with a need for 6.9 billion barrels for 
the year 1980, with a yearly average for the 
period of 5 ½ billion barrels. This will not be 
easy. In only one year—1951—has the in- 
dustry been able to record a gross addition 
of as much as 4}, billion barrels of liquid 
hydrocarbons to its proved reserves. Of more 
significance, the average of the yearly addi- 
tions since 1955 has been 3.3 billion barrels.” 

As to the outlook for gas supplies, Secre- 
tary Udall had this to say, “choosing to 
maintain a reserve-to-production ratio of 
18:1, we shall need to add 450 trillion cubic 
feet to our proved reserves. This is an aver- 
age of 30 trillion cubic feet a year. At no time 
in its history has the petroleum industry 
ever added as much as 25 trillion cubic feet 
to reserves in any one year. The average since 
1955 has been 20 trillion.” 

As I pointed out in my oilman's glimpse 
at the next 100 years speech, “Huge amounts 
of capital will be needed. 

“Now what is the one ingredient necessary 
to accomplish these tasks and successfully 
meet the coming challenges? You know the 
answer. It is economic incentive. This eco- 
nomic incentive is not sufficient at present. 
This is vividly illustrated by several facts 
about our industry which I should like to 
mention briefly. 

“During the nine years following the last 
general increase in crude oil prices in 1957, 
crude oil prices deteriorated so that the aver- 
age U.S. crude oll price, according to the U.S. 
Bureau of Mines, dropped from $3.09 in 1957 
to $2.86 in 1965, a decrease of 23 cents per 
barrel. 

Let's compare this decrease with the ex- 
perience of other segments of our economy, 
including those which make up the pro- 
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ducer's major costs. From 1957 through 1965 
the wholesale price index for all commodities 
other than farm products and foods in the 
United States rose 3.3%. According to the 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, the cost of 
living in 1965 was 12% higher than in 1957. 
Data published by the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics show average hourly wages for pro- 
duction employees in crude petroleum and 
natural gas fields during 1965 were up about 
23% from 1957. The cost of oil field machin- 
ery in 1965 was up 5.1% and the cost of oll 
well casing was 11.6% higher than in 1957. 

“It is only natural that this disparity in 
experience of crude oil prices and that of 
items representing the major costs of crude 
oil producers would have a seriously depress- 
ing effect upon exploration and drilling ac- 
tivity. From 1956 through 1965 total well 
completions in the United States declined 
29%. But exploratory wells, which are the 
ones that find new reserves, declined 42%. 
Geophysical activity, the forerunner of ex- 
ploratory drilling, decreased 53% from 1956 
through 1965.” May I say here out of the 
context of the quote that the situation is 
not improving, for the declines have con- 
tinued through 1966 and 1967. 

“As for gas,” the quote from my speech 
goes on, “the economic incentive since Fed- 
eral regulation of producers was imposed 
in 1954 has, in my opinion, been insufficient 
to encourage exploring for the necessary new 
reserves. 

“It should seem obvious that the prices ist 
both oil and gas are inadequate to provide 
the incentive sufficient to find and supply the 
needed petroleum for the future. I don't 
know what precisely the prices should be to 
provide an adequate incentive. I know they 
must be higher than they are now. As for 
gas, there needs to be the added qualifica- 
tion of having the price assured by a con- 
tract which cannot be altered by subsequent 
regulatory actions. 7 

The industry requires sufficient economic 
incentive to do its job of helping supply the 
world's massive future energy requirements.” 

You have probably noted that since I have 
been quoting from a speech made last year, 
the figures cited are only through 1965. How- 
ever, this shows clearly why the following 
price increases I shall now refer to were 30 
badly needed, 

Despite the fact that Phillips buys in the 
United States for its refineries much more 
oil than it produces, we posted a price in- 
crease for crude oil in Kansas last August of 
eight cents per barrel, which caused quite a 
reaction from the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers and the Department of the Interior. 
In July this year we posted increases for oil 
purchased in Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, and 
New Mexico of from five cents to seven cents 
a barrel and had no adverse reaction from 
the Council of Economic Advisers or the 
Department of the Interior. These increases 
are insufficient in my opinion to reverse the 
downward trend of exploration and drilling 
in the United States. The price of U.S. crude 
oil even with these increases Is still below the 
1957-59 average. It may take ten more five 
cent increases or one 50 cent increase to pro- 
vide sufficient incentive to reverse the down- 
ward exploration trend, The only way a single 
50 cent increase or anything like it would 
come would be by government subsidy, which 
incidentally I do not favor. 

It is inevitable that increased raw material 
costs to the marginal refiner will result in 
increased costs of his refined products and 
hence a general increase in refined product 
prices. In addition, other cost increases ulti- 
mately will force the marginal refiner to raise 
refined product prices. Two great factors af- 
fecting increases in prices the consumer pays 
for gasoline are: 

A. Increases in Federal, state, and city gas- 
oline taxes, which on the average nationally 
amount to about 50% of the price of the 
gasoline itself. 


B. Increases in minimum wages which af- 
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fected costs of service station operation ma- 
terially. 

As you perhaps know, effective February 
1 this year we took action to raise the price 
of gasoline one cent a gallon with the in- 
crease to be divided among service station 
dealer, the local wholesaler, and refiner. Our 
increase in the wholesale price of gasoline at 
that time was the first general increase in 
this price since 1958. I should point out that 
despite the one cent increase I know of no 
better bargain than gasoline today. The ay- 
erage price of gasoline to the consumer, ex- 
Cluding taxes, is only four per cent higher 
than the 1957-59 average. This compares 
With an increase of 15% during the period 
in the cost of living index, During this same 
Period, the quality of the gasoline has been 
greatly increased and this has required 
large expenditures. 

Despite the non-inflatlonary price experi- 
ence of gasoline, 15 days after our price in- 
Crease announcement then Undersecretary 
of the Interior, Charles F. Luce, upon advice 
and encouragement of the Council of Eco- 
Nomic Advisers, took action to resist the 
gasoline price increase. He even went so far 
as to plant with selected members of the 
Press a number of threats by way of changes 
in the oil import program in an attempt to 
Tescind the increase. This triggered an ava- 
lanche of letters, statements, and editorial 
Comments opposing his threats. I was one 
ot those who sent a wire opposing the 
threats as reported in the press, and in re- 
Ply to my wire the Undersecretary wrote me 
— letter which contained this statement: 

We are taking this opportunity to request 
again that in the national interest you re- 
Consider your price increase action and ad- 
just it downward to acceptable non-infla- 
tionary levels.” 

I replied to this letter immediately on 

h 1 with this wire: Before we can re- 
Ply to your letter of February 24 we need 
Clarification of the last sentence of your 
letter, which reads quote we are taking this 
Opportunity to request again that in the 
Rational interest you reconsider your price 
Increase action and adjust it downward to 
Acceptable non-inflationary levels, Unquote. 
Will you please wire what are the acceptable 
non-inflationary levels. 

It may astound you to learn that I have 
never recelved an answer to this wire. Surely, 
if Mr. Luce or the Council of Economic Ad- 
Visers knew what the acceptable non-infia- 
tionary levels were, and our suggested one 
Cent price increase was above them, they 
Would have answered my wire. The only 
Conclusion I could draw was that they either 
did not know what these levels were or the 
Rew price was still below them. 

In the absence of any such concrete infor- 
Mation, all any businessman has to go by in 
trying to determine what the government 
Considers inflationary or non-Inflationary 
levels are the so-called wage-price guidelines, 
So now let us briefly review the guideline 
Principles since their inception in the 1962 
report of the President's Council of Economic 
Advisers. In essence, they then stated that 
Wage and price leyels should be fixed in 
Telation to the nation's productivity. The 
Beneral guide for prices calls for stable prices 
in industries enjoying the same productivity 
Browth as the average for the economy; rising 
Prices in industries with smaller than aver- 
age productivity gains; and declining prices 

industries with greater than average 
Productivity gains, 

It is important to know more of what was 
Said in that 1962 report for by 1966 and 1967 
the opinions and actions of these experts had 
Materially changed. The following are three 

y quotes from the Council of Economic 
Advisers 1962 report: 

The first one goes: How is the public to 
Judge whether a particular wage-price deci- 
Sion is in the national interest? No simple 
test exists, and it is not possible to set out 
Systematically all of the many considerations 
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which bear on such a judgment. ... Tt de- 
serves wid: public discussion and 
clarification of the issues. . Final price 
decisions lie—and should continue to lie—in 
the hands of individual firms. It is, however, 
both desirable and practical that discretion- 
ary decisions on wages and prices recognize 
the national interest 

The next quote from the report brings out 
that productivity is not foolproof, should 
not be used as a rigid rule. It says: “Pro- 
ductivity is a Guide rather than a Rule for 
appraising wage and price decisions for sev- 
eral reasons. First, there are a number of 
problems involved in measuring produc- 
tivity change. . . . Second, there is nothing 
immutable in fact or in justice about the 
distribution of the total product between 
labor and non-labor incomes. Third, the 
pattern of wages and prices among indus- 
tries should be responsive to forces other 
than changes in productivity / 

Because of its importance, I have purposely 
placed at the end of the excerpts from the 
1962 report, the following third quote: 

“(The guidelines) do not... constitute a 
mechanized formula for determining wheth- 
er a particular price or wage decision is infla- 
tionary, They will serve their purpose if they 
suggest to the interested public useful ways 
of approaching the appraisal of such a 
decision.” 

By 1967, however, the Council of Economic 
Advisers approached the guidelines on a 
materially different basis. In reciting basic 
problems for Wage-Price Policy in 1967, the 
Council says: 

“Two important developments have cre- 
ated the major problems for wage-price 
policy today. The first is that consumer 
prices have risen by 3.3% in the past 12 
months, which makes organized workers .. . 
unwilling to contemplate settlements at or 
close to the guideposts. 

“. .. The second development is that cor- 
porate profits have increased considerably 
more than labor income, especially when 
measured from the slack years of the late 
50’s or the recession year of 1961.” 

The report then follows with a discussion 
of a wage-price policy for 1967 and it 
states: 

“The only valid and non-inflationary stand- 
ard for wage advances is the productivity 
principle. If price stability is eventually to 
be restored and maintained in a higher em- 
ployment U.S. economy, wage settlements 
must conform to that standard.” 

As to price policy in 1967, the Council 
makes this statement with which you and I 
can agree: 

“In an economy which grows steadily but 
does not outrun the growth capacity, there 
will be vigorous competition and ultimately 
profit margins in most industries should seek 
an appropriate level.” 

But then the Council reaches the conclu- 
sion that: 

“To assure steady movement toward price 
stability in 1967, the public interest requires 
that producers absorb cost increases to the 
marimum extent feasible, and take advan- 
tage of every opportunity to lower prices.“ 

This statement of 1967 is a major change 
from the 1962 statement wherein it was said 
that final price decisions should lie in the 
hands of individual firms and that wages and 
prices should be responsible to forces other 
than changes in productivity. 

There are many people who are not in 
agreement with the guideposts. Mr. Charles 
A. Bliss, Professor of Business Administration 
at the Harvard Business School, and a long- 
time student of business conditions and 
quantitative analysis, in an article in the 
May-June 1966 edition of Harvard Business 
Review entitled: “Flaw in the Wage-Price 
Guideposts” says the flaw is caused by “ 

a measure of physical productivity in a fi- 
nancial context." Mr. Bliss says, and I quote: 

“Tf an Investment in a piece of industrial 
equipment is contemplated, the management 
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decision is never made on the simple basis of 
an expected improvement in output per man- 
hour but always on the basis of that im- 
provement relative to the cost of getting it. 
Thus it is made on the basis of some such 
test as ‘the number of years before its cost is 
repaid out of savings,’ or the adequacy, vis- 
a-vis some desired hurdle rate, of the return 
on the new investment... . This hurdle rate 
varies among companies, but it has some re- 
lation to a firm's ‘cost of capital,’ which is 
set with reference to the prospective capital 
structure of the organization and in line with 
past experience. 

“The point of all this is that unless the 
proposed investment does, in fact, make its 
hurdle rate of return, there is no financial 
productivity, no matter what the measures of 
physical productivity indicate 

Perhaps of more practical value is an ar- 
ticle in the November-December 1966 issue of 
Harvard Business Review entitled “Games- 
manship With the Guideposts” by Michael C. 
Jensen, Editor of American Metal Market, a 
daily trade publication. Among other things, 
he asks; 

“How do you deal with the Administration 
when you want to increase prices? Some 
answers suggest themselves from the experi- 
ence of the metals industry. 

“Here is a list of do's and don't's that could 
help: 

Do: Keep increases under the percentage 
guidepost. 

Do: Mix decreases in with increases. 

Do: Keep increases on a selective basis, 

Do; Keep a compromise in mind. 

Do: Time the increase so that an outright 
government denunciation would seem one- 
sided to business. 

Do: Have full explanations ready to jus- 
tify the increases, 

Don't: Make across-the-board price in- 
creases, r 

Don't: Make flat percentage price increases 
that exceed the guideposts. 

Don't: Assume that a weekend or holiday 
announcement will help your chances (the 
government works on weekends and holi- 
days). Í 

Don't: Assume that the guideposts are 
dead. They won't be until a better system is 
devised. 

Don't: Assume that market conditions 
alone will insure a successful increase.” 

Dr. Reuben E. Slesinger, Professor of Eco- 
nomics at Pittsburgh University, in a recent 
article in the American Bar Association Jour- 
nal entitled: “The Price-Wage Guidepost Re- 
visited” says: 

“If the fundamental framework of the 
American enterprise system is to be pre- 
served, the idea of guideposts as a substitute 
for the marketplace must be condemned. If 
inflation is a danger, then it should be at- 
tacked at its source—the demand and cost 
factors involved, Finally, the administrative 
problems met in trying to enforce a single 
guidepost figure of 3.2% against all types of 
firms in all sorts of industries is far from 
practicable, not only because of the vari- 
ations among firms and industries, but also 
because of the difficulties in calculating the 
productivity changes with a high degree of 
accuracy.” 

Dr. Slesinger makes ten points to support 
the above-mentioned conclusions. Among 
these the following four I think are espe- 
cially telling: 

“1. Guideposts are ineffective as anti-in- 
fiationary measures. It is impossible to do 
more than suppress inflationary pressures in 
certain areas of the economy, but they still 
show up in other areas or in ways other than 
price increases such as quality deterioration 
or dimensional change. 

“2. Rather than improve cooperation and 
understanding between business and gov- 
ernment confrontations over guidepost ‘vio- 
lations’ tend to identify an industry or one 
company as for or against the President and 
the United States Government. 
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“3. There is a lack of precision as to when 
and to whom the controls or guidelines will 
be applied which creates inequities that can 
lead to an erosion of good economic rela- 
tions among government, industry, and 
labor. 

“4. Guideposts, if effectively implemented, 
are only a step away from the direct con- 
trols which are used in centralized econo- 
mies but have been tolerated by the people 
of the United States only in war.” 

From this discussion I think we can con- 
clude that the guidepost formula jor deter- 
mining wages and prices is not a fair or 
practical one to supply the economic incen- 
tive necessary to provide consumers the oil 
and gas supplies necessary to meet the huge 
coming needs. Free competition will do this 
job best, just as it has in the past. 


Nondefense Spending Increased Faster 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, one 
of the most serious problems facing this 
country today, touching upon every 
household, is the free spending policy of 
the Government. Never before in the his- 
tory of our country have we been faced 
with the probability of a deficit on the 
order of $30 billion. If we experience a 
deficit of $30 billion for fiscal year 1968, 
and we will if the present level of spend- 
ing is maintained, the U.S. Government 
will have the dubious distinction of run- 
ning a deficit higher than the total budg- 
et in any single year prior to 1942. 

Many people have said that mushroom- 
ing defense outlays are primarily respon- 
sible for our economic woes. This is not 
true. An editorial which appeared in the 
Greenville Piedmont, of Greenville, S.C., 
on Monday, October 9, entitled “Surpris- 
ing Spending Facts,” gives the lie to this 
assertion. I ask unanimous consent that 
this editorial be printed in the Appendix 
to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SURPRISING SPENDING Facts 

Congress apparently is not swallowing the 
President's tale of woe about why a surtax 
on the income tax is needed. President John- 
son has called for the tax to support what 
he calls unforeseen expenditures resulting 
from a stepped-up war in Vietnam. 

Because the lawmakers are aware of a 
grassroots objection to new taxes, they ap- 
parently will Insist on a commensurate re- 
duction in government spending. To bring 
me about, a bipartisan group is working on 

to force the President to trim 
275 to $10 billion from his Great Society” 
programs and other non-defense items. 

‘There are good reasons to seek non-defense 
cuts in spending. One reason is that, believe 
it or not, nondefense spending has grown 
much faster in the last decade than defense 
spending. 

The American Enterprise Institute for 
Public Policy Research, a nonprofit, non 
partisan research and educational organiza- 
tion, reports that from fiscal 1955 to fiscal 
1965, between periods of accelerated spend- 
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ing caused by military operations in Korea 
and Vietnam, the increase in national de- 
fense payments was from $40.9 billion to 
$50.8 billion, or 24 per cent. 

But the increase for “other federal func- 
tions” in the same period was from $29.7 
billion to $71.6 billion, or 141 per cent. 

In terms of per capita averages in con- 
stant-value dollars at 1965 prices, national 
defense costs have ranged from $373 in 1953 
to $344 as estimated for fiscal 1967. This 
represents an actual decline in inflation-free 
per capita dollars for the Korea-Vietnam war 
years, 

For other federal functions on the same 
basis, the range was from $193 in 1953 to 
$432 in 1967. Obviously, a mechanism 
should be established to keep a constant 
watch on spending. 

A Hoover-type commission to study over- 
lapping of government services and estab- 
lishment of priorities should be authorized 
immediately. Then action should be taken 
to assure proper coordination of programs 
in the future. 


Capt. Fred Feldbusch: Man of Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Capt. Fred Feldbusch, of She- 
boygan, Wis., has just been named the 
“Man of Action” by the Independent In- 
surance Agents of Wisconsin. This is in- 
deed a well-deserved honor for this 
firefighter of 30 years. 

Far too often we allow our policemen 
and firemen to go unrecognized for their 
very worthwhile contributions. I think it 
is fitting that Captain Feldbusch has 
been recognized for his contribution, and 
I join the Sixth District residents in 
thanking him for his 30 years of service. 
For the information of my colleagues, I 
include as part of my remarks an edi- 
torial from the Sheboygan Press: 


[From the Sheboygan (Wis.) Press, 
Oct. 7, 1967] 


WELL DESERVED Honor 


Those acquainted with the fire prevention 
activities of Capt. Fred Feldbusch were prob- 
ably not surprised by the announcement 
that he was named the “Man of Action” by 
the Independent Insurance Agents of Wis- 
consin. 

By no means is this award Indiscriminately 
present. One person from each of 12 areas of 
the state Is nominated, and the state winner 
is selected from this group. 

A firefighter for 30 years with the Sheboy- 
gan department, the award resulted from his 
fire prevention programs for schools, civic 
clubs, labor unions, PTA, church, and hos- 
pital groups. and his labors have borne fruit. 
For example, the number of fires started by 
children in Sheboygan dropped from 21 to 
eight in a single year, to cite the results of 
just one phase of his countless programs. 

“Capt. Feldbusch is particularly active dur- 
ing Fire Prevention Week, the Christmas 
holiday season and during Spring Clean-Up 
Week,” the citation said and, after reviewing 
the highlights of his outstanding work in 
his career, concludes, “This gentleman is 
truly a Man of Action,’ an excellent selec- 
tion as the first winner of the Independent 
Insurance Agents of Wisconsin ‘MAC’ award.” 

Our heartiest congratulations. 


October 17, 1967 
Educational Participation in Communilies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr, HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker. as a 
member of the House Education and 
Labor Committee, I have a rsponsibility 
to maintain an interest in all programs 
which can enrich and expand the tra- 
ditional approaches to learning. My serv- 
ice on this committee, however, extends 
beyond the lines of responsibility, I am 
vitally concerned with education. If I 
may paraphrase the illustrations Jef- 
ferson, I too would caution: If a nation 
expects to be ignorant and free, it ex- 
pects whatever has been and never shall 
be. 

I have always been especially enthu- 
siastic about programs which not only 
broaden the scope of education beyond 
the conventional approach of the aca- 
demic but which allow the student to 
more fully realize that education is in- 
deed his most powerful weapon in the 
fight against apathy, staznation, and 
conditions of economic disadvantage. I 
am pleased to join several of my col- 
leagues in calling attention to a unique 
California college program which is help- 
ing to promote a student focus upon 
urban problems. I refer to the EPIC pro- 
gram at California State College at Los 
Angeles. 

The opening of classes this quarter at 
California State College at Los Angeles 
marks the first anniversary of EPIC— 
a project for educational participation 
in communities. Through EPIC, 4 
demonstration—pilot—program partially 
funded under title I of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, California State at 
Los Angeles students are contributing 
their time and abilities to serve and learn 
from the disadvantaged in the Los An- 
geles area. Last year, over 1,000 students 
at the college worked as volunteers in 
more than 100 community agencies. The 
students assumed a wide range of duties, 
such as counselor aids, tutors, group 
leaders, recreation leaders, teen club ad- 
visers, big brother-big sisters, child care 
consultants, teachers, and research as- 
sistants. This year, EPIC has reduced the 
number of agencies to 50 and placed even 
greater focus upon quality service and 
program development. The response of 
the community to the EPIC volunteer 
has helped to highlight the value of this 
program. Community agencies praise 
EPIC volunteers for their professional 
attitude, inventiveness, enthusiasm, and 
ability. They point out that the college 
student often brings to the agency new 
ideas and techniques and enables the 
agency to offer new services and pro- 
grams. As one agency has written: 

Bouquets to Volunteers Betty Addieman, 
Linda Mahru, and Boyd Johnson, who are 
participating in the EPIC program at Cali- 
fornia State College at Los Angeles and whose 
talents have been made available to the Unit 
II Mental Health Clinic at Los Angeles 
County General Hospital. 

Robert B. Sampliner, M.D., Director of 
Mental Health, Unit II, states, “These stu- 
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dents are adding rich resources in their own 
respective fields to the training we are giving 
them in group therapy. They are serving as 
co-therapists who will soon be handling a 
group in vocational rehabilitation under 
supervision.” 

These students have given invaluable 
services to the patients at the hospital! 

The student, because he is one who is 
“making it“ in society, can often offer 
hope and outside contact to someone 
who feels entrapped in an urban ghetto, 
or a disadvantaged economic situation. 
The students have also made an enthu- 
Silastic response to the program. Because 
California State at Los Angeles is an 
urban commuter college, its 21,000 stu- 
dents center most of their activities 
away from the compus. These stu- 
dents are often not enthusiastic about 
the traditional collegiate bonfires and 
pep rallies. But, like all of today’s col- 
lege generation, they are seriously con- 
cerned about current problems and their 
own role in society. They have a strong 
desire to improve both themselves and 
Society, and to affect the directions of 
our Nation. EPIC has helped direct these 
Student energies and concerns into con- 
structive community activities. In so 
doing EPIC has made good use of their 
pent-up concerns for society, provoked 
intellectual stimulation, added a sense of 
Student commitment, and provided 
Countless hours of service to the com- 
Munity. As a result, interest in EPIC 
from other colleges and the community 
has never been higher. 

The theme among many of today’s 
college students is.one of turn off, drop 
out, or you cannot fight the power struc- 
ture. The EPIC program says to that 
Same student, “tune in, get involved, you 
Can affect the scene.” The EPIC volun- 
teer through his participation in a com- 
Munity service program, gains insights 
Which coupled with the college’s aca- 
demic program can help him become, 
upon his completion of his college re- 
quirements, a more knowledgeable citizen 
and a more highly skilled professional. 
As a student, EPIC allows the individual 
to see the needs of his own community 
and the directions which his education 
and training must follow as he would 
have a positive effect on that scene. 

And what about the community, one 
Might ask? The community benefits 
from the tremendous energy, the chal- 
lenging minds and the creative talents 
of the young student. The overworked, 
Overcrowded, perhaps understaffed 
agency may just well need the vibrant 
breath of student participation. The 
Struggling, small, independent com- 
munity action program may receive just 
the additional staff it needs to broaden 
its scope and attract more young people 
in off the streets. The young person in 
trouble who might not relate to an 
agency authority might well be respon- 
Siye to a student volunteer who is on 
hand, ready to serve and able to give 
him individual attention, I dare say 
that there is quite a tossup when one 
tries to answer the question, who gains 
the most, the community or the stu- 
dent? It seems to mec that there is a 
pretty even balance. 


1A letter from Mrs. Marjorie Jane Davis, 
Assistant Director, Volunteer Services, Los 
Angeles County General Hospital. 
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I am especially delighted to learn 
that during the new school year EPIC 
volunteers will be working at the fol- 
lowing agencies located in central and 
south central Los Angeles: The Avalon 
Youth Opportunity Center, the Imperial 
Court Community Development Project, 
the Los Angeles Youth Opportunity Cen- 
ter, the Pico Gardens Teen Post, the 
Willowbrook Avenue Community Devel- 
opment Project, the new Locke Senior 
High School, the South Central Youth 
Training and Employment Project, and 
the Southwest Tutorial Project, to name 
just a few. The disadvantaged economic 
circumstances of large numbers of the 
residents serviced by these agencies as 
well as in many instances their minority 
group. status pose impending problems 
for immediate resolution. Where could 
better answers be obtained? What more 


dynamic forces could infiuence deci-_ 


sions? What greater talents could be 
used for counseling and planning than 
the college student attending Cal State, 
many of whom are themselves residents 
of this very community. 

It seems to me that EPIC at California 
State is saying to the students: 

We can help you learn, we can help you get 
involved, but you must be dedicated to par- 
tlelpating in your community through a 
positive service. 


As a new EPIC director, Mrs. Vivian 
Gordon wrote me recently that: 

We feel that today's college student cannot 
afford to miss the EPIC opportunity. There 
are tremendous social changes taking place 
in our cities today. The student has a respon- 
sibility to know what is happening and to 
take part through positive action. EPIC pro- 
vides such a positive outlet. 


EPIC says to the Cal State students, 
“We need you and you need EPIC.” I 
hope that college students all over the 
country who are looking—indeed who 
are thirsting after a sense of involve- 
ment will look to EPIC at California 
State and draw a guide. I am told that 
the director and the student coordinator 
staff of the EPIC program would wel- 
come inquiries from college students who 
might be interested in establishing a 
similar program on their campuses. 


National Businesswomen’s Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ° 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, a national tribute is being paid 
to our country's career women at this 
time with the observance of “National 
Businesswomen's Week.” The National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, Inc., has sponsored this 
occasion since 1928, and during the week 
the national federation’s 178,000 mem- 
bers will call attention to the growing 
role of women in every phase of national 
life. 

In July of this year, the federation 
adopted its national legislative platform, 
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and proclaimed the following excellent 
legislative purposes: z 

To elevate standards for the employed 
woman, to promote her interests, to create 
a spirit of cooperation, to expand opportuni- 
ties through industrial, scientific, and voca- 
tional activities, to secure equal considera- 
tion under the law and to establish condi- 
tions which assure both men and women the 
fullest opportunity and reward for the de- 
velopment of their capacities to the maxi- 
mum potential. 

To consider the place and responsibility of 
the employed woman as a concerned citizen 
in the complex democratic society of the 
United States, and to strengthen the role of 
this nation in world affairs. 


It is a pleasure for me to join in pay- 
ing tribute to the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women's 
Clubs of the United States and to all 
American career women by the obsery- 
ance of “National Businesswomen's 
Week.” 


Members Paying Tribute to 
Hon. James H. Quillen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, the following 
Members participated with me in my spe- 
cial order in behalf of JIMMY QuILLEN on 
Wednesday, March 1, 1967: 

Hon. GERALD R. Forp, minority leader, 
of Michigan; Hon. LESLIE C. ARENDS, 
minority whip, of Illinois; Hon. MELVIN 
R. Larrp, of Wisconsin; Hon. Bos WILSON, 
of California; Hon. CHARLES E. GOODELL, 
of New York; Hon. H. ALLEN SMITH, of 
California; Hon. DONALD RUMSFELD, of 
Illinois; Hon. JoHN J. Duncan, of Ten- 
; Hon. WILLIAM E. Brock, of Ten- 
Hon, Dan KUYKENDALL, of Ten- 
nessee; Hon. WILLIAM C. WAMPLER, of 
Virginia; Hon. James T. BROYHILL, of 
North Carolina; Hon. DELBERT L. LATTA, 
of Ohio; Hon. Joun B. ANDERSON, of Ili- 
nois; Hon. WILLIAM C. Cramer, of Flor- 
ida; Hon. ALBERT H. Quiz, of Minnesota; 
Hon. Rocers C. B. Morton, of Maryland; 
Hon. MARGARET M. HECKLER, of Massa- 
chusetts; Hon. F. BRADFORD MORSE, Of 
Massachusetts; Hon, CHARLES R. JONAS, 
of North Carolina; Hon. GEORGE V. HAN- 
SEN, of Idaho; Hon. FRED SCHWENGEL, of 
Iowa; Hon. Louis C. Wyman, of New 
Hampshire; Hon. GILBERT GUDE, of 
Maryland; Hon. Opry LANGEN, of Minne- 
sota; Hon. FLORENCE P. DWYER, of New 
Jersey; Hon. Sam STEIGER, of Arizona; 
Hon. James Harvey, of Michigan; Hon. 
Frances P. BOLTON, of Ohio; Hon. ROBERT 
McCrory, of Illinois; Hon. PAUL FINDLEY, 
of Illinois; Hon. ALBERT W. WATSON, of 
South Carolina; Hon. Mark ANDREWS, of 
North Dakota; Hon. DEL CLAWSON, of 
California; Hon. Howarp W. ROBISON; of 
New York; Hon. E. Ross Aparr, of In- 
diana; Hon. JAmes C. CLEVELAND, of New 
Hampshire; Hon. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH, 
of Indiana; Hon. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JT., 
of Ohio; Hon. WILLIAM L. DICKENSON, of 
New York; Hon. J. Invina WHALLEY, of 
Pennsylvania; Hon. FRANK J. Horton, of 
New York; Hon. Lawrence G, WILLIAMS, 
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of Pennsylvania; Hon. Donatp G. Brorz- 
man, of Colorado; Hon. Jo W. WYDLER, 
of New York; Hon. CHARLOTTE T, Rem, 
of Illinois; Hon. James V. Smrru, of Ok- 
lahoma; and Hon. THEODORE R. KUPFER- 
man, of New York. = 


A Constituent Has His Say 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, one of my 
constituents, Mr. Carl Grovom, of Wil- 
liams, Minn., has written me on numer- 
ous occasions through the years, express- 
ing his views on various national and 
world issues. He is a regular reader of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, and notes 
the debates with considerable interest. 
He has taken issue with a number of 
statements made in the Recorp and re- 
cently requested that his views be in- 
cluded in rebuttal. 

I hereby comply with Mr. Grovom's re- 
quest by reprinting his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

< Wastren MONEY AND WHO SUFFERS 

This Administration must be reminded 
that there is too much money wasted in pro- 
grams which are not worthwhile and must 
stop and realize that there is a God, and He 
has given us His Holy Word that we might 
learn thereby. 

It is of no use to spend any more money 
on space travel to the moon, as the Bible 
definitely states that earth is man’s bound- 


ary. 

Just why should we taxpayers be taxed to 
the hilt Just to keep-up or get ahead of a 
Godless nation such as Russia? We are sup- 
posed to be a nation that worships God in 
spirit and in truth, but we have fallen so far 
back one wonders if there is hope for our 
blessed America. There are quite a few prob- 
lems that can and must be looked into, so 
that we can be eased from the great burden 
of taxation. 

As I read the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp I find 
some very important subjects that could be 
remedied, and which could create ease and 
comfort to the elderly people in this land of 


I read that the Social Security program is 


piness and comfort. Just why can't a bill be 
passed to lower the social security age to 55 
or 60 and take the money that is 
wasted in space to pay those who would 
benefit from an increase in social security 
benefits? The minimum should be at least 
$100. I know that if this was put through, 
it would also solve unemployment to a great 
extent. 

There are those who would retire to let the 


good will for all. 


work does not harm anyone. I know for 

one that if I were in that age group, I would 
be tinkering with something to be active. 

80 Many people who have to go 

to the cities to get work, and can we not see 
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T know that what I am about to say fur- 
ther will cause.criticism, but we have a right 
to express ourselves. There are too many 
large farms and too few small ones. If there 
was some cooperation it would be more fair 
to all, and money saved. 

I am for the farmer, but I do not sympa- 
thize with those who are greedy. We have 
plenty of people like-that. There is a verse 
in the Bible which states “What shall it 
profit a man if he gains the whole world, and 
loseth his own soul,” or what will he give in 
exchange for his soul? We all should look 
into the Good Book, and see just what God 
has in store for those who live honestly and 
righteously. 

I don’t claim to be a Bible scholar, but I 
read it every day and thank God for His 
blessings, even though there are days when 
I do not receive anything. But, thanks be to 
God, He will provide no matter how meager. 
We could well afford to read the Book of Job, 

RHODESIA 


Just why should we boycott Rhodesia and 
trade with Russia? This is a great and grave 
sin, and God will punish us if we do not 
change tactics. I am writing this from my 
prayertul heart, that America get back to 

od. 

PANAMA CANAL 


Beware! I, along with all the American 
people, will say: Don’t sell or give the Pan- 
ama Canal to the Russian-ruled demons. 
This would ruin our freedom completely. 
Please, American people, write a protest to 
your Senators and Congressmen. 

PORNOGRAPHY 


Do away with all this dirty trash and do 
it quickly. We Christians are all for the 
opos out of all this unfit reading and 


SUPREME COURT 


How is it that one woman can stop prayer 
in public schools? Where is the voice of our 
Christians in America? 

May God have mercy on us, and Mr, John- 
son, our leader. 


Indianapolis Earns Self-Help Title 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, this is a day 
and age when the phrase “self-help” 
sometimes seems to be out of date. How- 
ever, the city of Indianapolis, Ind., has 
compiled an outstanding record of being 
a real self-help city. The following ar- 
ticle from the Indianapolis News for 
October 13, 1967, tells the story: 

INVOLVED CITIZENS: INDIANAPOLIS EARNS 

SELF-HELP TITLE 
(By Ross Hermann) 

Indianapolis’ record as a “self-help” city 
has in recent months received impressive 
vindication. 

Growing national attention to Hoosier do- 
it-yourself programs and emulation by 
other cities have reinforced the local belief 
that real progress flows from the voluntary 
efforts of private citizens. 

Indianapolis’ “self-help” tag was not cas- 
ually bestowed. Behind it is a degree of 
private concern and involvement in the wel- 
fare of the community which sets Indian- 
apolis apart from most American cities. 

During the period in which Indianapolis 
rejected participation in Federal “aid” pro- 
grams, the city perfected a local, self-help 
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approach to its needs which remains today 
the main channel for getting things done 
in the community. 

Now Indianapolis is discovering that this 
period was an incubator for social-welfare 
experiments which are becoming models for 
other communities. Long advised to “come 
out of the past” and emulate other cities, 
Indianapolis today is inspected and con- 
sulted with increasing frequency by officials 
of cities disillusioned with Federal programs. 

With Detroit's civil disorders freshly in 
mind, Gov. George Romney of Michigan paid 
tribute to Indianapolis“ practical approach 
to community needs on a recent visit here. 
“To deal with problems of the magnitude we 
face,” he said, “we are going to have to get 
the emphasis back on what bullt the country 
originally . . . the people built the country.” 

One of those drawing heavily upon Indian- 
apolis’ experience is California’s Gov. Ronald 
Reagan, who is seeking to adapt “self-help” 
welfare methods to his state. 

The Seattle Times recently noted with 
enyy the generosity of the Indianapolis- 
based Lilly Endowment in supporting com- 
munity projects and lamented the unwill- 
ingness of Seattle firms to become similarly 
involved. 

In the last five years the Lilly Endowment 
has contributed $860,000 to local, do-it-your- 
self endeavors, according to foundation 
director John Lynn. If support for the 
United Fund is included, Lilly's five-year 
contribution to local welfare approaches $2 
million. 

Through its army of volunteers, the United 
Fund itself collects about $4 million each 
year for support of 118 social service agencies 
throughout the metropolitan area. Since 
1960 the United Fund has received upwards 
of $27 million, according to its president, 
Richard Fague. 

The community has given generously, also, 
to the hospitals. A fund drive completed lust 
year raised $14 million for new hospital con- 
struction, and the new Winona Memorial 
Hospital has been bullt entirely with private 
funds. 

One small investment which the Lilly 
Endowment will never regret was a $10,000 
grant to launch the Citizens Forum, which 
seeks to reverse the tide of decay and deterio- 
ration in the city’s older neighborhoods by 
teaching citizen responsibilty. 

In two years it has expanded from a N. 
Illinois St. storefront to include 700 neigh- 
borhood block clubs, and its founder, former 
schoolteacher Mrs. Mattie Rice Coney, has 
become a nationally known spokesman for 
neighborhood conservation. 

The projects which the experts come to 
inspect most frequently are the work of Dr. 
Cleo Blackburn, the Board for Fundamental 
Education, and its Flanner House affiliate. 

Flanner House provides services and op- 
portunities for self-improvement to an esti- 
mated 100,000 people each year, but the one 
endeavor which catches the imagination of 
visitors is Flanner House Homes, 400 single- 
family dwellings built under the unique 
“sweat-equity" plan by people who otherwise 
could not have afforded to own their own 
homes, They did the construction work them- 
selves, and they have no intention of per- 
mitting their neighborhoods to revert to 
slums, 

The program attracted investment capital 
to two abandoned neighborhoods and set in 
motion a self-renewal process, according to 
BFE public public relatons director James C. 
Cummings Jr. He cites a surge of private con- 
struction and easier bank loans for Negroes 
as direct results of the “sweat-equity” 
projects. 

The Center for Independent Action, afli- 
ated with the Indianapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce, is currently recruiting volunteers for 
its Volunteer Adviser Corps., which will coun- 
sel the jobless in obtaining and holding em- 
ployment. Indianapolis is the pilot project in 
a program that will be national in scope. 
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The “Tab” recreation program, sponsored 
by the Tabernacle Presbyterian Church, has 
a 40-year history of serving Indianapolis 
children. One of the largest programs of its 
kind in the nation, “Tab” teaches competi- 
tiveness and sportsmanship and encourages 
moral values by requiring participants to at- 
tend regularly the church of their choice, 

These are a few of the accomplishments of 
local citizens working together voluntarily 
for their mutual benefit. They are examples 
to which other cities are increasingly turning 
their attention as the failures of government 
compulsion become apparent. 


Balanced Urbanization and New 
Community Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, increas- 
ing attention is being drawn in Congress, 
in the press of the Nation, and through- 
out the country to the problems resulting 
from the continued migration of people 
out of rural and nonmetropolitan areas 
into increasingly concentrated metropol- 
itan complexes along the northeastern 
and southwestern coasts and across the 
lower Great Lakes region. This movement 
is caused by a number of factors, includ- 
ing technological changes in farming, 
mining, and other industries; a reduc- 
tion in the number of jobs available 
accompanied by the lure of job oppor- 
tunities in the cities. Actually the jobs 
available in urban areas frequently re- 
quire specialized training and skills; also 
these jobs are frequently located in sub- 
urban or outlying regions far removed 
from the new central city resident. 

These developments have underscored 
the need for a national economic de- 
velopment and urbanization policy to 
assist in developing alternatives to the 
continued concentration of population 
in a limited number of large metropoli- 
tan areas. 

Several bills have been introduced in 
the current Congress designed to revital- 
ize depressed and underdeveloped rural 
areas by encouraging economic develop- 
ment and thereby creating jobs. Various 
legislative proposals seek to establish a 
national commission to study balanced 
economic development and urban 
growth. 

The Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, of which I have 
the honor of being a member, is now in 
the midst of an intensive study of bal- 
anced urbanization and new community 
development. The Commission, estab- 
lished by Congress in 1959, is composed 
of representatives of the public and all 
levels of government including six Mem- 
bers of Congress. Mrs. Dwyer from New 
Jersey and Mr. Fountain from North 
Carolina are the other Commission mem- 
bers from the House. In the Senate, the 
Senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr, 
Eryin], the senior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munpr], and the junior 
Senator from Maine [Mr. MUSKIE] are 
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the members. In addition, the Commis- 
sion has three members from the ex- 
ecutive branch; the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Attorney General, and the 
Director of the Office of Emergency 
Planning. The other members include 
four Governors, four mayors, three State 
legislative leaders, and three elected 
county officials. The public is repre- 
sented by three members. 

The study and the Commission’s con- 
sideration of it will provide an excellent 
opportunity for Congress and the many 
interested groups and individuals 
throughout the Nation to give this prob- 
lem thorough and informed considera- 
tion, In order that Members of Congress 
may know the scope of the Commission's 
study on balanced urbanization and new 
communities the study outline follows: 
OUTLINE or ACIR Srupy or BALANCED 


URBANIZATION AND New COMMUNITY DE- 
VELOPMENT 


The following is a topica] and paragraph 
outline which develops the major areas of 
coverage for the Commission's study on Bal- 
anced Urbanization and New Community 
Development, Not all topics are treated in 
equal depth nor is the depth of treatment 
necessarily related to importance. 

The study describes the present pattern of 
urbanization in the country and the patterns 
of urban and regional growth and decline. It 
will review the economic, social and political 
factors which influence economic develop- 
ment and urbanization. Consideration will 
be given to the need for a national economic 
development and urbanization policy to 
foster balanced development throughout the 
country, and to the respective roles of Federal, 
State, and local governments. It will then 
consider intergovernmental problems in- 
volved in evolving policies and programs to 
facilitate the financing, development, and 
governing of new communities as one of the 
methods to implement national policies and 
goals for a balanced urbanization. 

INTRODUCTION 


A. Purpose of the study. 

1. To examine the present total pattern of 
urbanization nationwide, emphasizing the 
whole range from villages to metropolitan 
centers, including specific attention to 
trends affecting small towns and rural coun- 
ties as well as the large urban concentrations. 

2. To provide a description of urbanization, 
using a broader definition for urban“ and 
more restricted for “rural.” 

3. To identify the forces which have influ- 
enced present population distribution pat- 
terns with a view to facilitating the consider- 
ation of possible policies designed to en- 
courage balanced urbanization, 

4. To dentry economic and social advan- 
tages and disadvantages in population con- 
centration in metropolitan centers. 

5. To consider the need for a national 
urbanization policy which can guide specific 
decisions regarding programs which affect 
urban development. 

6. To examine several types of measures 
at various levels of government that can be 
used to foster balanced urbanization. 

7. To examine the potential of “rural 
growth centers” as a method of counteract- 
ing the diseconomies od metropolitan con- 
tration and congestion. 

8. To examine the potential of new com- 
munities as another method of meeting the 
problem of population concentration in met- 
ropolitan areas. 

9. To review the problems involved in plan- 
ning, regulating, and building large new com- 
munities, Particular emphasis will be placed 
on the possible role of Federal, State, and 
local governments and the relationships be- 
tween the public and private sectors in de- 
veloping new communities. 
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10. To explore questions of land assembly 
and development; planning and develop- 
ment; provision of community facilities and 
services; the time and character of municipal 
government for new communities; and to 
explore the regions and metropolitan areas, 

11. To examine the governmental and ad- 
ministrative techniques that can be used to 
encourage and regulate urban development 
in accordance with public policy objectives. 

B. Definitions—distinguish types of new 
communities and related developments: 
satellite new communities, independent new 
cities, regional centers, growth centers, 
planned developments, planned residential 
districts, planned unit developments, “new 
town-in town“ (on undeveloped sites or 
cleared sites or a combination of the two). 

C. While the findings, conclusions, and 
recommendations of the study of new com- 
munities will have relevance for rural and 
urban growth centers, “new town-In town,” 
planned residential districts, planned unit 
developments, etc., the emphasis will be on 
strictly “new communities,” ie., communi- 
ties started from scratch in areas with no 
significant development within the projected 
borders and no coterminous local govern- 
ment, Perhaps modified to include those de- 
velopments (especially those using staged 
development) which so enlarge an existing 
small incorporated nucleus as to put them 
outside the normal subdivider/developer 
situation. 

PART I—NATIONAL ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND 
URBANIZATION 


Chapter 1. The process of urbanization 


A. Descriptive and statistical account of 
urbanization in the United States identifying 
the growth of urban areas emphasizing the 
whole spectrum from the smallest “rural” 
urban centers to the largest metropolitan 
areas and “megalopolis.” 

1. Emphasis should be given to the total 
pattern of urbanization stressing the growth 
of medium-sized urban centers. 

2. The significance of the growth of sub- 
urbs in relation to central cities and the 
distinction between central cities and other 
components of urban population (fringe 
areas, urbanized areas, other urban places, 
and some rural nonfarm). 

3. A description of the megalopolis con- 
cept. 

4. Identification of the most rapidly grow- 
ing small- and medium-sized counties and 
cities (including those cities located within 
SMSA's but not a part of the socio-economic 
structure of the SMSA). 

5. Description of problems attendant upon 
the pattern of urbanization including heavy 
concentration in metropolitan areas and sub- 
urban “sprawl” and the resulting economic, 
social and governmental problems. A paral- 
lel description of problems created by the 
exodus of population from rural areas. 

6. Significance of dispersal of industry Into 
urban fringe and rural areas and increased 
industrialization of agriculture with owners 
and even operators more frequently living In 
urban places. 4 
Chapter 2. Factors influencing economic de- 

velopment and urbanization 


A. Analytical discussion of factors influ- 
encing national and regional economic 
growth and decline and urbanization based 
on the recognition that mature economies 
function through the interaction of urban- 
industrial complexes (cities); that the ma- 
jor economic activity of the nation operates 
and will in the forseeable future continue to 
operate through a system of cities; that re- 
gional differentiation tends to give way to 
urban interaction as the economy of a na- 
tion matures. For the purposes of this an- 
alysis, the urban complex or center is not 
Just a densely populated area, but is a so- 
cial complex containing a hierarchy of eco- 
nomically and socially interrelated and over- 
lapping hinterlands which collectively com- 
prise a recognizable, viable entity. 
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B. Examination of social and economic 
forces influencing regional activity and ur- 
banization. 

1. The extent and character of national 
economic growth. 

2. The impact of change-Initlating factors 
central to such growth, particularly (a) tech- 
nology, (b) natural resources, (c) population 
and labor force, (d) changes in consumer 
demand, and (e) strategically important in- 
stitutional changes, such as those flowing 
from governmental policy. 

3. The relative extent to which regions 
have shared in the national economic 
growth, and the shift in the relative posi- 
tion of individual regions with regard to 
the key measures (l.e, employment within 
major industries). 

4. The major characteristics of the eco- 
nomic growth (or decline) patterns of the 
individual regions, particularly the extent to 
which such growth (or decline) is related to 
industry composition or to within-industry 
locational changes. 

5. The nature of the individual regions, 
and their patterns of urbanization. 

C. Examination of economies and dis- 
economies of concentration and dispersion. 


Chapter 3. Conclusions and recommendations 
regarding the influencing of economic de- 
velopment and urbanization 
A. Identify the need for national and reg- 

ional, State, and local economic. develop- 

ment policy incorporating urbanization po- 
licy. 

B. Consilder possible Federal, State, and 
local policies to encourage a balanced indus- 
trial and economic growth throughout the 
mation and a balanced pattern of urbaniza- 
tion between large metropolitan centers, 
smaller urban places outside of metropolitan 
areas, and rural areas. 

1. Policy to stem the continued concentra- 
‘tion in metropolitan areas and to encourage 
the development of alternative patterns of 
urbanization including smaller growth cen- 
ters and new communities. 

2. The use of industrial location policies 
to influence development; placement of pub- 
lic contracts, institutions and facilities as an 
influence; and the development of job op- 
portunities. 

3. Land use and development policies such 
as new approaches to zoning, open space 

„and timing of water and sewer 
lines and highways. 

4. Measures dealing with government orga- 
nization and structure such as boundary 
commissions, extra-territorial powers, 
strengthening county governments, and 

ts. 


where possible of the 
arbitrary distinction resulting in similar but 

te programs for rural and urban 
areas —701 and community development dis- 
tricts, urban rural water sewer facilities pro- 
gram, HUD and USDA extension programs, 
proposed separate urban and rural job op- 
a, programs. 

. Organizational alternatives to formu- 
ae economic development and urbaniza- 
tion policy. 

1, A national economic planning agency 
assigned responsibility for economic develop- 
ment and urbanization policy—an existing or 
new agency in the Executive Office of the 
President. 

2. Complementary regional, State, area- 
wide, and local planning organization and 
process. 

PART IF—INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS IN 

THE DEVELOPMENT AND GOVERNING OF NEW 

COMMUNITIES 


Chapter 4. New communities in America and 
their objectives 


A. Objectives of new communities and 
identification of the public interest in them. 
(Obviously not all of the objectives are 
ba important or feasible.) 

Dispersal away from overconcentrated 
5 — centers. 
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2. Regulate development: an opportunity 
for planned, staged development to influence 
the future course of urban growth encourag- 
ing desirable cities and towns based on sound 
principles of physical planning, using flex- 
ible approaches, viewing the total projected 
city as a whole, and providing for various 
needs on a rational basis. 

3. Assure the most economic use of public 
and private resources for new urban de- 
velopment. 

4. Provide a wide range of single and multi- 
family housing covering a broad price range 
from low-income housing to luxury homes 
and apartments. 

5. Present the opportunity for innovation 
and experimentation unhampered by pre- 
existing structures and organization. 

6. Provide relatively self-contained social 
and economic opportunities within or easily 
accessible to the community for a wide range 
of professional and occupational needs. 

7. Provide housing choices to all groups as 
a step in overcoming established patterns of 
segregation which foreclose or minimize the 
opportunity for moving out of minority 
ghettos. 

8. Relieve pressure on central cities and 
built-up areas for relocation opportunities 
in connection with urban renewal, highway 
projects, code enforcement, and other dis- 
placements. 

9. Provide for amenities and desirable 
residential, work, and recreational opportu- 
nities. Forestall blight and deterioration. 

10. Contribute to the sound economic de- 
velopment of a region. 

11. Provide direct economic benefits to the 
governments involved, such as a diversified 
tax base and economic provision of public 
services and facilities. 

12, Provide alternative residential and 
work opportunities for migration coming 
Into metropolitan areas. 

13. Provide geographically dispersed alter- 
natives to migration into the largest urban 
concentrations. 

B. History of “new towns” and new com- 
munities. 

1. Early history. 

2. General philosophy of “new towns” and 
new communities—various streams of 
thought going into them: town planning, 
good government, garden citles, economic 
interest, company towns, convenience. 

3. New towns in Europe. 

4. New communities in America. 

a. Roots in city planning movement, 

b. The company town. 

c. Earliest planned suburban develop- 
ments. 

d. The 1920's and 1930's Garden City 


efforts. 
“Greenbelt” cities of the 


e. New Deal 
1930's. 

f. Defense towns: Los Alamos, Oak Ridge, 
Richland. 

g. Post-World War IT large suburban de- 
velopments—Levittowns, Park Forest, etc. 

5. Evaluation of previous experience. 


Chapter 5. New community development and 
government action 


A. Present experience and problems facing 
new community development—their political, 
social, and economic feasibility. 

1. Need to combine the public interest re- 
quirements eesential to justify special pro- 
visions, concessions, and inducements with 
the economic need for a profit to interest 
entrepreneurs. 

a. Provision of essential public services and 
assurance of adequate public facilities de- 
signed to incorporate the capacity or be ca- 
pable of expansion to incorporate the ca- 
pect to serve the ultimate planned popula- 

on. 

b. The protection of public objectives such 
as the provision of a range of housing types. 
including low-rent, public housing and 
middle-income housing either subsidized, 
non-profit, or limited profit, 
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2. Need for national and State and metro- 
politan areas, urban development policy to 
provide broad, basic goals and objectives to 
guide and inform decisions. 

8. Large initial financial commitment and 
extended development period during which 
return is limited or nonexistent, 

4. Limited tax base for current public 
needs during earlier stages before commer- 
cial and industrial development. 

5. Problem of securing adequate fiscal re- 
sources to finance needed public services and 
facilities in those new communities which 
don't include sufficient Industrial and com- 
mercial development within their borders. 

6. The necessity for imaginative public 
regulation during the crucial formative 
stages before a government exists which 18 
specifically concerned with the “new commu- 
nity” per se. Thelr government, in some 
States particularly, may not necessarily be 
coincident with the borders of the new com- 
munities—t.e., it may be the county, town, 
or borough within which development takes 
place. 

7. The need for flexibility to develop new 
imaginative approaches and meet changing 
conditions over the period of development 
while at the same time protecting the public 
interest by preventing exploitation of the 
more liberal or flexible Tegulatory policy 
thus preserving the essential assumptions 
under. which the initial commitment to de- 
velop is entered into. 

8. The necessity to anticipate a political 
and community leadership and a constitu- 
ency not yet present or even clearly identi- 
fied consisting of residents, merchants, 
industrialists, etc. The general direction that 
will be desired or acceptable must be fore- 
seen and then there must be allowance for 
adjustment without compromising the basic 
objectives as actual experience grows. 

9. Relationship of development to an ex- 
isting incorporated place—either a city larger 
than the new development or a town much 
smaller than the new development—when 
annexation is a possible alternative step 
rather than independent incorporation. Use 
of local agency formation commission or 
State review agency could be helpful. 

10. The necessity to assess the market for 
and acceptability of new communities. 

B. Possible recommendations for govern- 
ment action to assist in the development of 
new communities. 

1. Organization. 

a. A range of organizational possibilities 
which can be adapted to varying specific 
needs and objectives of new communities is 
needed. The organization must provide for 
supervision during initial stages and the ulti- 
mate transition to a permanent arrangement 
including incorporation if desired. There 
must be provision for representation and pro- 
tection of metropolitan, regional, and state- 
wide interest. 

b. Organization for overall development re- 
sponsibility. 

(1) Public development authority with an 
opportunity for participation by and repre- 
sentation of a wide range of public and pri- 
vate interests. 

(a) Could include authority for acquisi- 
tion of title or development rights to land 
with subsequent sale to private developers 
or use for public purposes. 

(b) Could include responsibility for plan- 
ning and designing, land development, regu- 
latory authority, public services, and super- 
vision of actual development of public fa- 
cilities and private houses, buildings, and 
factories. 

(2) A mixed consortium of public and pri- 
vate groups (using the comsat corporation as 
a precedent) or a strictly private consortium, 
but with publi funds involved in research 
and development, to take responsibility for 
development. Existing governments would re- 
tain more of the regulatory authority under 
these arrangements. 
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(3) New authority to equip the county or 
the State to take direct responsibility for 
regulation and development and for mar- 
shalling and coordinating participation of 
other public and private entities. 

(4) New authority to permit existing 
cities to develop satellite citles—to take 
initiative and exercise early regulatory au- 
thority over them looking to later incorpo- 
ration or possibly annexation, 

(5) County subordinate service areas. 

c. Organization for development of seg- 
ments or parts of the new community. 

(1) State-chartered development credit 
corporations to help finance individual de- 
velopers of housing, apartments, commercial 
or industrial buildings. 

(2) State development finance authorities 
to channel State funds and credit or credit 

tees into new communities develop- 
ment either through State-chartered devel- 
opment corporations or direct to developers. 
This type of assistance might be limited to 
or have more desirable terms for limited- 
profit groups. 

(3) Citizens 
tives or other 


nonprofit housing coopera- 
organizations for low- and 
middle-income housing and housing for 
special groups such as the aged. 

(4) Limited-profit groups for middle-in- 
come and special housing needs, 

(5) Authority for an existing government 
or public agency to undertake low-income 
public housing and middle-income housing 
and make necessary commitments and 
assurances. 

(a] Could be either the county, other 
existing local jurisdictions, or the State. 

(b) Could subsequently be superseded by 
an incorporated municipality or an author- 
ity of such a municipality. 

(6) Limited, but multi-purpose special 
districts or county subordinate service areas 
to assume responsibility for certain public 
works and services either directly or by con- 
tract or interlocal agreement. 

(7) Interlocal contracts or agreements with 
existing governments. 

2. Financing. 

a, Direct public financial programs. 

(1) Federal and State grant programs for 
land acquisition and development. 

(2) Federal and State grant programs for 
construction of public facilities—open space, 
water and sewer facilities, public buildings, 
hospitals, schools, etc. Special provisions for 
additional matching or incentives or higher 
cellings could be made for planned new com- 
munities. 

(3) Loans or loan guarantees for similar 
Purposes and postponements of interest 
where justified. 

(4) Grants and technical assistance to the 
Tesponsible government for planning and for 

tering development controls during 
the formative stages. 

b. Tax concessions or equalization meas- 
ures, 

(1) Certain types of tax abatement, for- 
Riveness, or other concessions during the 
Period of holding land for development or 
during the early years of development. 

(2) Tax equalization or redistribution 
measures to help relate needs of new com- 
munities to tax resources. For example, in 
earlier stages of new community develop- 
ment, needs often outstrip the tax base. Or 
a new community may be located to be ac- 
cessible to an industrial complex and thereby 
serve it and yet not include industry within 
its borders. 

3. Planning, site designation, land assem- 
bly, and regulation. 

a. Public acquisition of land or develop- 
ment rights for subsequent sale to developers 
or use of public facilities. 

b. New, improved and flexible approaches 
to land use and development controls such 
as zoning regulations, subdivision control 
and official and building codes; to de- 
velopment plans; and to the formulation of 
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comprehensive planning policies and objec- 
tives. 

c. A regulatory system to permit negotia- 
tion of a total plan with provision for staged 
development and adaptations to changing 
population and social and economic condi- 
tions while still providing predictability for 
the developers and adequate protection of 
the public interest. 

d. Application and adaptation of existing 
regulatory techniques such as planned unit 
development, planning residential district, 
usable open space, and staged development. 

e. Development of new land use control 
techniques for large, mixed, residential- com- 
mercial-industrial developments such as bor- 
rowing or averaging densities, “floating 
zone“ approaches, and so forth. 

f. Some techniques for obtaining assur- 
ances of continuing ratios of low- and mid- 
die-income housing opportunities to total 
housing which are the quid pro quo for spe- 
cial regulatory and financial incentives. Pro- 
tection of open-housing practices. Assur- 
ances of adequate, well-planned public facili- 
ties to anticipate projected growth. 

g: Regulatory leverage arising from public 
ownership of land or of development rights 
and conditions attached to sale. 

h. National, regional, metropolitan area, 
and State planning for identification of pos- 
sible sites and designation of specific sites 
using physical, social, and economic analysis 
techniques. 

1. Tax policy to influence development. 

8 g of public facilities to in- 
fluence urban development. 


It’s Time for Reform Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, last week I took time during 
the debate on the Federal pay increase 
and postage rate increase legislation to 
emphasize my concern for the failure of 
this Congress to enact legislation re- 
moving the appointment of postmasters 
and rural mail carriers from political 
patronage. The need is great. 

We have the vehicle for changing our 
present inadequate system in the con- 
gressional reform legislation that has 
been bottled up in the Rules Commit- 
tee. I hope that we will be able to take 
action before we adjourn this first ses- 
sion to act on that important legislation. 
I include for the informatior of my col- 
leagues an excellent editorial on this 
subject from the Milwaukee Journal: 

HoUsE STALLS REFORM 

Last March the senate passed a congres- 
s‘onal reform bill. It was no world shaker, 
but it was a step toward much needed im- 
provement. 

The bill, among other things, would strip 
the senate of its historic role of confirming 
postmasters and the house of its role of 
selecting rural mail carriers. Both jobs would 
be left up to the postmaster general, who 
would choose on the basis of merit. It would 
tighten control over lobbyists, change some 
committee procedures and ease the annual 
argument over length of sessions by pro- 
viding a month's vacation. 

Even these relatively minor matters seem 
too much for the house. With the apparent 
approval of house leadership, the bill has 
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been boxed up in the house rules committee 
since Mar. 9. 

If the measure does get out of committee, 
there will be an effort on the part of some 
congressmen to agree upon a 12 month an- 
nual session on the ground that there is just 
too much work to be done to continue the 
fiction that there should be a July 31 ad- 
journment as provided by the La Follette- 
Monroney act of 1946. As the late President 
Kennedy said, in the 19th century our lead- 
ers “dealt in their entire political lite 
with only four or five major problems. 
Now the problems swarm across the desks of 
political leaders of this country." In the 
annual effort to go home, congress too often 
now ignores good measures that have had 
careful study and hearings and wastes time 
arguing about quitting. 

Perhaps, if a 12 month session with a vaca- 
tion Is agreed upon, some attention should 
be given to the proposal of Sen. McGee (D- 
Wyo.) that congressmen be given sabbati- 
cals, six months or so every six or seven 
years, to go home and recharge batteries. Uni- 
versitles do it. As Sen. Monroney puts it, 
“What (the proposal) in saying is, for Pete's 
sake get back to being a civilian for six 
months so that you can come back with the 
viewpoint that you had originally but with 
the backup of knowledge you have learned 
as a senator or congressman.” 

It's a matter worth considering. at least. 
But it won't get much attention if the house 
continues to refuse even to bring the minor 
reform bill to the floor. 


Communist Plans for the Panama Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


or WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1966, the Panama 
Canal transited 11,925 oceangoing com- 
mercial vessels flying the flags of 50 na- 
tions, averaging 32.7 per day. These facts, 
more than anything else, show that the 
canal is one of the greatst crossroads of 
world commerce in addition to being the 
key military and strategic center of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

As has been stressed on many occa- 
sions by my most distinguished and 
scholarly colleague from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. FLoop], the control of this vital 
waterway has long been a prime objec- 
tive in the operations of the world revo- 
lutionary movement known as the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy; and it 
is now a prime target for Red conquest 
of the Caribbean and all of Latin Ameri- 
ca. The recently published collection of 
addresses by Representative DANIEL J. 
Foo on “Isthmian Canal Policy Ques- 
tions" — House Document—No. 474, 89th 
Congress is a most useful source for 
authentic information on the canal sub- 
ject, and is commended for reference in 
connection with current discussions on 
proposed new Panama Canal treaties. 

One of the major points emphasized in 
the indicated volume is that the real is- 
sue at Panama is not US. control over 
the Canal Zone versus Panamanian, but 
the retention of undiluted U.S. sover- 
eignty versus Communist control. 
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This point, Mr. Speaker, should be 
thoroughly understood if our Govern- 
ment is to deal realistically with the 
canal problem. 

In a recent, able address by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina 
iMr. THURMOND] before the Young 
Americans for Freedom, he dealt at 
length with Red plans for taking over 
the Panama Canal, giving some new an- 
gles on the subject and calling for de- 
feat of the proposed treaties. 

To make Senator THURMOND'S illumi- 
nating address easily available to all 
Members of the Congress, appropriate 
agencies of the executive branch, mari- 
time interests that use the canal, trans- 
continental transportation interests, 
educators, and publicists, I quote it as 
part of my remarks, as follows: 
COMMUNIST PLANS FOR THE PANAMA CANAL 


(Address by Senator Strom THURMOND, Re- 
publican of South Carolina, before Young 
Americans for Freedom national conven- 
tion, Pittsburgh Hilton Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., September 2, 1967) 

The most recent dispatches from Panama 
have been telling a perplexing story. Last 
June President Johnson and President Marco 
Robles announced that the two countries of 
the United States and the Republic of Pan- 
ama had complete negotiations on three new 
treaties regarding the Panama Canal. Al- 
though the official texts of these treaties 
have never been released, the details are fully 
known. 

From the American point of view, there is 
only one word to describe their contents. 
These treaties are the greatest give-away 
since God gave man the world for his domin- 
ion. They give away United States jurisdic- 
tion and sovereignty. They give away United 
States land and property. They give away 
United States operating facilities and engi- 
neering works. In short, they give away the 
entire U.S. Canal—and indeed any new canal 
that the United States might bulld in Pana- 
ma—to a dubious operating authority whose 
sole strength is the slender reed of promises 
by the Republic of Panama, Let me take just 
& moment to describe the batch of three 
treaties. The first and most important treaty 
is the basic re-negotiated Panama Canal 
Treaty. This treaty sets up an organization 
described as an “International Juridicial En- 
tity” which would be the administrative 
agency for operating the Canal. All of the 
property that now belongs to the United 
States Government would be turned over 
free of charge to the operating agency. The 
present Canal Zone would be diminished 
from the 10-mile wide strip to an area ap- 
proximately 1 mile wide. The Canal Admin- 
istration would operate its own court system 
and its own police forces in the Canal area. 

So you can see that it will be very crucial 
for the safety of the Canal to make sure that 
the United States has control. Ultimate con- 
trol of the Canal is in a governing board of 
9 men. The United States has a l-man ma- 
jority on this board. But I want to point out 
that Congres will relinquish all control over 
the appointment of these men and has no 
recourse if even one of them should turn out 
to be incompetent or acts against the best in- 
terests of the county. 

Furthermore, the executive control is in 
the hands of a Director General and his 
deputy. The terms of office of these men alter- 
nate between United States citizens and 
Panamanian citizens. At the present time, the 
President of the United States can assume 
direct control instantaneously if dangerous 
conditions are warranted. Under the five- 
four board, control would be so diluted that 
it would be impossible to be sure that ef- 
fective action could be taken in time. 
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I would like to mention one other aspect of 
this important treaty. The formula for pay- 
ments are strongly biased against the United 
States, Panama's share is based on $0.17 
per long ton going up to $0.88 per long ton, 
year by year. After these payments are made 
to Panama, estimated to be about $20 mil- 
lion per year, then all other expenses of the 
Canal are to be paid, including overhead, 
capital improvement, and operating funds. 
The last priority is held out for the United 
States payment which is only $0.08 per long 
ton and going up to $0.10 per long ton. The 
effect of these Increased payments will un- 
doubtedly result in increased tolls which 
could easily be as high as 25%. 

The second treaty is the proposed status 
of forces treaty which defines the rights 
and privileges of our military forces sta- 
tioned to defend the Canal. One of the most 
serious drawbacks of this treaty is that it 
provides for a committee to confer when any 
special action is necessary to defend out- 
breaks of insurrection or enemy attack. The 
treaty stipulates that In the event that the 
committee fails to come to agreement on 
what measure can be taken that the con- 
troversy will be directed toward the respec- 
tive governments through proper channels. 
This is an extremely cumbersome arrange- 
ment, and is another example of civilians 
dictating a no-win military policy without 
any consideration for the experience and pro- 
fessional judgment of the military experts. 

Another feature of this treaty is a provi- 
sion that the Panamanian Flag shall fly over 
all United States bases on Panamanian soil. 
The United States Flag cannot fly unless Pan- 
ama gives special permission. No other base 
agreement that we have anywhere in the 
world stoops so low as to strike the American 
Flag. 

The third treaty gives us an option to build 
a so-called sea level canal somewhere in 
Panama, At this point we do not know 
whether a sea level canal is technically or 
economically feasible. Congress currently has 
authorized a study which will take at least 
three years to complete. It is insane to pro- 
pose a treaty for building a sea level canal 
when we don’t even know that such a canal 
can be built. At the very least, these treaties 
should be held up until the sea level study 
ts complete. Furthermore, if a seal level canal 
is built, the control structure will be virtu- 
ally identical to the proposal in the new 
treaties with one exception: The door is held 
open to internationalization in the construc- 
tion and financing of a sea level canal. This 
would dilute our control even more. 

But in spite of this give-away, the most re- 
cent dispatches from Panama are indeed 
perplexing. These dispatches report that 
there is tremendous opposition growing with- 
in the ranks of Panamanian politics to ap- 
proval of the treaties. We hear that President 
Marco Robles is being attacked on all sides. 
The plans for the formal ceremony of sign- 
ing the treaties, which according to informed 
sources was Scheduled for three weeks ago in 
Washington, have been put off indefinitely. 
President Robles sought to make these 
treaties his political triumph, but it now ap- 
pears that the treaties will cause him nothing 
but tribulation. 


These reports have caused great concern 
and puzzlement throughout many quarters 
in the United States. Many men thought 
that the generous give-away attitude re- 
fiected in these treaties would appease Pan- 
amanian nationalism. When the treaty nego- 
tiators sat down two years ago, the United 
States held almost all the cards, 

We had, first of all, sovereignty—operating 
sovereignty in the Canal Zone. Secondly, we 
had won independence for Panama and fur- 
nished Panama with the main source of de- 
velopment and support. Thirdly, we have 
had a history of generous concessions and 
easy relations with Panama since the first 
treaty was signed in 1903. 
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The only card that Panama held was the 
somewhat dubious power of blackmall, a 
power growing out of extreme Nationalist 
activities. There was absolutely no reason 
why a strong powerful nation like the United 
States should give in to the petty blackmail 
on the fluctuating Panamanian political 
scene. 

Yet when the negotiation game was over, 
Panama got up with the whole pot. We 
played as though we wanted to lose. Many of 
our United States liberals, particularly those 
who are most liberal with the taxpayers’ in- 
vestments, haye been genuinely puzzled by 
the ominous turn which events have taken 
in recent days, with the stirring up of oppo- 
sition to the treaties. 

However, those who have been watching 
the Panamanian scene closely for some time 
were not surprised. Early in July just shortly 
after the treaties were announced, I made 
a short speech before the Senate pointing out 
what the long-term aspirations of the Pana- 
manian Nationalist sentiments were in re- 
gard to the Canal. 

From statements in the Spanish language 
press, it was clear that the Nationalists were 
prepared to urge extreme measures. Among 
their objectives were: First, that Panama 
aspires to have the same relation to the 
Panama Canal that Egypt has to the Suez 
Canal and proposes to nationalize it. Second, 
that Panama repudiates the idea of interna- 
tionalization. Third, that Panama is deter- 
mined to have complete sovereignty over the 
Canal Zone, Fourth, that Panama is con- 
sidering closing its territorial waters around 
the Canal Zone—a jurisdiction not recog- 
nized by the United States—as a trap to get 
its demands. 

From these and other objectives, it was 
soon to be clear that the contents of the 
proposed treaties would not satisfy the de- 
mands of Panamanian politics, Insofar as 
the United States maintained any kind of 
indirect control at all, or retained any pow- 
er, however bridled, to protect the Canal and 
its installations—to that extent the Pana- 
manian Nationalists would remain dissatis- 
fled. 

The latest word is that even the most re- 
sponsible of the forces opposing the treaty 
are demanding that President Robles re- 
negotiate four principal items in the treaty 
which give minimum safeguards for the ex- 
tensive U.S. interests in the Canal, These 
four objections are: First, that the provi- 
sions in the treaties for special courts in 
the area of the Canal would result in courts 
that would be outside Panamanian juridical 
control. Second, the special police force in 
the Canal area would have exclusive author- 
ity and not be under the direct control of 
Panama. Third, the governing body of the 
Canal administration would be weighted with 
5 to 4 in favor of the United States; the Na- 
tionalists would prefer the other way around. 
Fourth, the provision for the use of Pana- 
Manian territory by U.S. armed forces de- 
fending the Canal is regarded as an imposi- 
tion upon Panamanian sovereignty. 


Now, as a matter of fact, the actual U.S., 
control exerted through these four points is 
50 weak as to be extremely dangerous to our 
interests. The special Canal courts would be 
employing a new body of law which would 
not necessarily have the same protection as 


“U.S. law. The police force would be under the 


control of a weak authority which would have 
difficulty coping with unexpected or large 
disturbances. The 5 to 4 margin on the goy- 
erning body of the administration depends 
entirely upon the character and ability and 
inclination of the men who are appointed to 
the United States seats by the United States 
President. 

Finally, the provisions for the United States 
defense bases in Panama are weakened by 
the giving of priority to Panamanian uses. 
Although the Panamanians want more than 
this, these protections are ridiculously weak 
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when compared to the firm position which we 
now enjoy and seem intent upon abandoning, 
The question then is, why is Panamanian 
Nationalism intent upon rejecting the United 
States give-away? 

The answer is that in terms of political ac- 
tion, Panamanian Nationalism is nearly im- 
possible to distinguish from Communism. 

Now I grant that the motives of many Na- 

fonalists may be quite different from those 

of the Communists; I grant that many Pana- 
Manian politicians are not looking beyond 
their shores. On the other hand, the Com- 
munists have had their eye on the Panama 
Canal from the very first days when Com- 
munism seized power in the Soviet Union. 
In the famous memoirs of John Reed, Ten 
Days That Shook the World, this American 
observer of the Bolshevik Revolution reported 
that the Soviet representative to the Paris 
Peace Conference in 1919, Comrade Skobelev, 
was instructed by the Soviet Executive Com- 
mittee to demand that “ail straits opening 
into inland seas as well as the Suez and 
Panama Canals be neutralized.” This grand 
strategy of the Communists has endured 
down to the most recent days when, during 
the Suez crises in June, the Soviets once more 
demanded that all great waterways be inter- 
nationalized. 

It is easy to see why the Soviets have their 
eye on the Panama Canal. This is, of course, 
an important waterway in world trade. But 
it is even more important as a vital artery to 
American trade. Two-thirds of all cargo going 
through the Panama Canal is either bound to 
an American port or is coming from an Amer- 
ican port. Those who wish to bury the United 
States must begin by blocking the Panama 
Canal. 

But in time of war the Canal takes on an 
entirely new significance. During the Second 
World War, 5,300 combat vessels used the 
Canal and 8,500 other ships carried troops or 
military cargo through it. For reasons of 
safety, no Axis ships could be permitted to 
go through. Of course, none would have dared 
come within halling distance of the entrance 
to the Canal. Similarly, during the Korean 
war, over 1,000 U.S. Government vessels tran- 
sited the Panama Canal to carry troops, 
supplies, and war materiel to U.S. troops in 
Korea. 

Despite the fact that those who say that 
the Canal is outmoded in an age of nuclear 
warfare, it continues to be an important 
supply line to Vietnam. U.S. Government and 
US. Government chartered vessels transiting 
the Canal increased in number from 394 to 
725 in the period of fiscal year 1965-66. The 
cargo carried jumped from 1.9 million to 3.2 
million long tons. Although these figures are 
the most recent available, they are for the 
year ending June 30, 1966, in the period be- 
fore escalation really began in the buildup 
of military supplies in Southeast Asia. 

Nuclear warfare could destroy the Panama 
Canal—or indeed any canal, even a sea level 
canal. However, we must presume that wars 
will continue to be fought as at present, to 
wit, in non-nuclear engagements. In that 
case, the Canal provides the Navy and sup- 
porting Merchant Marine with interior lines 
of sea communications, far shorter than the 
routes around Cape Horn or Cape Good Hope. 
If the Canal were blocked, a large part of the 
U.S. railroad capacity would have to be used 
to shuttle troops and supplies from Atlantic 
to Pacific. 

Even if the Canal were closed in peace- 
time, the cost to the United States would be 
great. Millions of dollars would be added to 
U.S. shipping costs, and as much as two 
weeks time in ocean shipments, Japan, one of 
the largest buyers of U.S. coal, would prob- 
ably have to seek other sources of supply. 
California and other West Coast states would 
begin to feel an almost instantaneous blight. 
Steel shortages would begin to affect almost 
all West Coast manufacturing. On the East 
Coast, many of the canned foods which we 
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take for granted, such as pears and pine- 
apples, would become very expensive. 

Hunt Foods and Industries, one of the big 
West Coast fruit and vegetable packers, has 
estimated that it alone would need 75 to 80 
more railroad cars in the next 60 days if the 
Canal were closed. I think that no one would 
disagree that the closing of the Panama 
Canal, or its take-over by a hostile nation, 
would be disastrous for the U.S. economy. It 
is no wonder, then, that the Communists 
have given it the No. 1 long-range priority. 

Americans sometimes have difficulty in 
imagining how a fiercely Nationalist country 
like Panama, could become the tool of Com- 
munist policy, A recent publication of the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, of 
which I am a member, recently chose Panama 
as a hypothetical] case in the study of Soviet 
propaganda techniques. Allow me to quote: 

“On the day the government of Panama 
falls under the control of some Popular-Na- 
tional-Progressive Anti-imperialist Front of 
Liberation, the United States could be ma- 
neuvered into relinquishment of the Panama 
Canal without using a single missile from its 
billion dollar armament. This is a very real 
and possible imminent development. The 
Front might consist of 500 students, 60 Ser- 

ts, 50 professors, 40 journalists, 30 


‘lawyers, and 20 longshoremen, gathered from 


the back rooms of a dozen cafes, and united 
around 10 Soviet agents at a cost to Moscow 
of some half million dollars.” 

Those who have not studied Communist 
history and Communist techniques cannot 
possibly imagine the tremendous leverage 
that even 10 Soviet agents who might appear 
to be Panamanian Nationalists can have in 
such a case. 

Now let us turn from the hypothetical 
study made by a US. Senate Subcommittee 
to another study published in a theoretical 
periodical, the World Marzist Review, which 
is, of course, a public organ of the interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy. The World 
Marxist Review has already laid forth the 
Communist strategy for the takeover of Pan- 
ama. Now it must be remembered that I am 
not quoting from some musty document 
born out of the Stalinism of the ‘30's. This 
article was published in March, 1965, almost 
contemporaneous with the beginning of the 
negotiation of the present Panama treaties 
that have been proposed by the Johnson and 
Robles administration. Let me quote: 

“The People's Party of Panama (the Com- 
munist Party) has charted the road along 
which revolution can be carried out. The only 
solution seen at present is the transfer of 
the power to the people—workers, peasants, 
forward-looking intellectuals tn the middle 
sections, and groups of the bourgeoisie who 
want radical reforms. Considering the reali- 
ties of the present situation it is doubtful 
if these reforms can be achieved the parlia- 
mentary way. 

“In the opinion of our party, the na- 
tional liberation revolution in Panama will 
pass through two stages. In the first stage, 
the task will be to set up a national, demo- 
cratic, peoples-government which will con- 
sistently carry out an agrarian reform, pur- 
sue an independent foreign policy, do away 
with corruption, take vigorous steps to de- 
velop the national industry, and embark on 
deep-going economic and social reforms.” 

At this point, I would like to break away 
from the text to emphasize the importance 
of the next statement which appears in the 
World Marxist Review. Let me quote: 

“It is extremely important in the first stage 
to pursue a policy of unity, an alliance with 
all the forces interested in these changes 
(irrespective of their ideology). The party 
resolutions state that only a revolutionary 
peoples government, uniting all segments of 
the nation opposed to the oligarchy will be 
able in the second stage of the revolution to 
combat the U.S. and its monopolies, to re- 
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move the imperialist ulcer and pave the way 
to nationalization of the Canal. 

The immediate aim of this struggle is to 
defiate the oligarchy, compel it to show 
itself in its true colors as the direct agent 
of U.S. imperialism, and thus shorten its 
days. The ultimate aim is to achieve the 
complete liberation of the country. To this 
end, the Communists will use all forms of 
activity.” 

This article from the World Marist Review 
explains clearly why the Nationalist agita- 
tion in Panama has grown so intense. Ac- 
cording to the rules of Communist strategy, 
President Robles represents the so-called 
“oligarchy.” Therefore, the Communists are 
attacking him and his treaty. They will de- 
mand an independent foreign policy! They 
will demand that the alleged corruption of 
the oligarchy be done away with. In the first 
stage of the Communist plan, it is clear that 
they will ally themselves with the Nation- 
alists so closely that it will be impossible to 
distinguish one from the other. Insofar as 
we assist the plans of the Nationalists, we 
are advancing the first stage of the Com- 
munist strategy. 

It is my belief that the present treaties 
play into the hands of this Communist strat- 
egy. For example, one of the most significant 
sections of the proposed treaty turns over all 
the auxillary enterprises connected with the 
Canal to “private enterprise.” The terms of 
the treaty make it clear that only those fa- 
vored by the Panamanian Goyernment will be 
allowed to bid on the operation of these 
enterprises. Moreover, the treaty makes it 
plain that if competitive bidding is unsatis- 
factory, the contracts will be awarded by 
negotiation, 

In the first place, this arrangement makes 
it appear as though well-established and go- 
ing businesses are being turned over to the 
Panamanian oligarchy to fatten their pock- 
ets. This provision makes it appear as though 
the bidding will provide a ready field for all 
kinds of corruption and kick-backs, 

It does not matter whether this situation 
will come to pass or not. The treaty terms 
are framed in such a way as to give the Com- 
munists their rallying point. They will press 
for a government, to quote the World Marz- 
ist Review, “uniting all segments of the na- 
tion opposed to the oligarchy." This means 
the downfall of the Robles regime according 
to the Communist plan, 2 


This is the stage we are witnessing now in 
the vicious attacks against the treaties in the 
Robles government. We must not forget that 
the second stage of the plan is “to combat 
the U.S. and its monopolies ... and pave 
the way to nationalization of the Canal.” 

In view of the fact that the treaties seem 
tailor-made to fit Communist propaganda, 
it is interesting to note that one of the chief 
negotiators for President Robles is a self- 
avowed Marxist intellectual, Diogenes de la 
Rosa. Senor de la Rosa has a history that 
the liberal journals like to describe as “a 
very colorful past.“ It is well known in 
Panama that for years the sympathies of 
Diogenes de la Rosa have lain with the 
Trotskyite Communists. I would like to 
quote to you a sarcastic comment which the 
columnist in the Spanish newspaper “El 
Mundo” made on August 17. The columnist 
who writes under the by-line of Picando 
commented that Diogenes de la Rosa is now 
labelling those who oppose the new treaties 
as “Communists and traitors.” Picando's 
Sarcastic comment was “How times have 
changed for Comrade de la Rosa." 

The impossibility of distinguishing true 
Nationalist aims from issues which the Com- 
munists can use to agitate their two-part 
plan should make us wary of any arrange- 
ment in the Canal Zone which would weaken 
our control, Despite so-called safeguards 
written into the Treaty, we will no longer 
have the direct physical control of the terri- 
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tory and security of the Canal area which 
we now have. 

If we accept these treaties in the hope of 
solidifying a fairly moderate government in 
Panama, the only thing we will accomplish 
is to make that government the target of 
increasingly strong Communist pressures. By 
throwing upon a small nation a responsibility 
which it doesn't have the capability to exer- 
cise, we are endangering the freedom and 
independence of that government. 

I do not believe that any arrangement 
under which the United States gives up its 
effective sovereignty can be made to work 
for the benefit of the United States. There 
cannot possibly be any better way of pro- 
tecting the Canal than to protect it ourselves. 

We have the sovereignty and jurisdiction 
over the Canal by treaty. We own the land 
by separate purchase. We are twice owners of 
the Canal by treaty and purchase. There is 
no compelling reason to turn over its admin- 
istration to a complicated international ad- 
ministration, under the direct sovereignty of 
a weak country. 

If we accept the blackmail of Panamanian 
politics, then we will be following a policy 
which accurately complements the two-stage 
Communist plan outlined in the World 
Marxist Review. We see that plan already 
operating in the daily headlines of our news- 
papers today. If we are to avoid a stunning 
defeat, we must immediately change course. 

Ladies and gentlemen, for the sake of the 
national security of the United States, these 
treaties should not and must not .be con- 
firmed. To prevent their confirmation, public 
opinion must crystallize and make itself 
known so that the Senate will realize the im- 
portance of the Canal to this Nation. You 
can have a vital part in energizing public 
opinion and alerting our public officials. 
Write to the President, write to your two 
Senators, and have others write. I have been 
getting hundreds of letters on the Canal 
question, and I know what effect letters can 
have. 

We must not jeopardize the security of our 
nation by allowing the confirmation of these 
proposed treaties with Panama. 


Another Measure of Vietnam’s War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Ward Just, an eminent and keen ob- 
server of the war in Vietnam, who re- 
cently returned from Vietnam after 18 
months as chief of the Washington Post 
bureau in Saigon, discusses the difficulty 
of estimating the precise situation in 
Vietnam in the following report: 


ANOTHER MEASURE OF VIETNAM'S WAR 
(By Ward Just) 


The Vietnam war has always been a mat- 
ter of measurements—of intentions, of re- 
sults, of the ingredients of progress. The 
Measurements depend on the estimate of 
the situation in South Vietnam, on where 
we are, and hence where we are headed. 
This estimate has always been in dispute, 
with realistic men differing widely on pre- 
cisely what the situation was. Which brings 
us to the recent dispatches of Joseph Alsop. 

Alsop has an estimate of the situation. It 
is briefly that the big-unit war is nearly at 
an end, with the fallure of last month's as- 
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sault at Conthien. The effort had been to 
annihilate an American brigade or battalion, 
and that has failed. The North Vietnamese, 
he writes, will not be able to bear the cost 
of the fighting, under the kind of pressure 
the Americans are bringing to bear. This 
ranges from search and destroy operations 
in the South, to bombing raids in the North, 
to U.S. pacification teams in Binhdinh Prov- 
ince and encouraging American-Vietnamese 
operations in the IM Corps. 

With his customary elegance and preci- 
sion, Alsop dares to draw an optimistic esti- 
mate. More interesting, he dares to use logic 
in measuring what he calls the success. He 
is assembling the data from captured enemy 
documents, which disclose that wounds and 
disease are seriously depleting battalions. 
Old-line Vietcong regiments are now fifty 
per cent North Vietnamese. There are refer- 
ences to troubles in the North, and the un- 
mistakable inference is that the bombing 
is hurting; it has got to be hurting. He is 
saying that the highland provements in 
Haunghia Province, ten largely secure, and 
the II Corps measurably improving. Much of 
the Alsop estimate comes from documents, 
but come of it from personal observation 
(for which there is no substitute in South 
Vietnam). He notes dramatic improvements 
in Hau Nghia province, ten miles west of 
Saigon, which two years ago was regarded 
as a suburb of Hanoi. The logic is inescap- 
able. 

But the reliance on logic or fact“ in Vi- 
etnam can be decidedly dangerous. Secretary 
McNamara tried it in 1964 and 1965 in ex- 
pressing optimism over progress and his esti- 
mates turned out wrong. The difficulty is that 
the central estimate must be an appraisal of 
Vietcong intentions: How long are they and 
their North Vietnamese allies willing to 
carry on the fight? How long are they willing 
to go on “hurting?” It was reasonable to 
suppose two weeks ago that the seige of Con- 
thien had been broken, Our aircraft saw flee- 


ing enemy troops; statistics said they had. 


taken a fearful pounding, from mortars, ar- 
tillery, B-52 bombers, and all the rest. But 
Saturday they assaulted again. 

The question of military progress in South 
Vietnam has never been a real issue. With 
500,000 American troops and millions a month 
in aid, of course there is progress. The ques- 
tion is, what kind of progress? 

The dissenters from the very persusive Al- 
sop columns would turn to the Vietnamese, 
both the ARVN and the bureaucracy, for the 
real yardsticks. The Americans can supply 
their own estimates, backed up by logic and 
“fact,” but it is really the Vietnamese view of 
events, the Vietnamese mood, the Vietna- 
mese will and the Vietnamese capability that 
will count in the last analysis in Vietnam. 
It is finally, as President Kennedy said, their 
war; they have to win it. There is no evidence 
that this is being done. 

Beyond that, and not very far beyond it, 
there is in Vietnam what one official calls 
“the revolutionary atmosphere.” Until that 
is dispelled, crushed—or exploited—by the 
Saigon government, there is little hope of the 
war winding down or being “won” in any real 
sense. The Vietnamese must acquire their 
own desire to engage in the struggle. They 
must show the ability to defeat their Com- 
munist enemies alone before there is reason 
to believe the other side will quit the field. 


In short, the Vietnamese themselves must 


pacify Haunghia and Binhdinh, bring law 
and order to the villages and hamlets, be- 
fore these provinces—and the others—can be 
called “pacified.” The big unit war can end, 
and the real war can still go on. The alter- 
native to such an effort by the Vietnamese 
is half a million American troops in Vietnam 
for the foreseeable future, a condition which 
would not—one es—fit this Adminis- 
tratlon's definition of a win in Vietnam. Or 
Joseph Alsop's. 
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Oshkosh Welcomes the Paper 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on Monday, October 9, 1967, 
Oshkosh, Wis., welcomed a new daily 
newspaper, the Paper. 

I take this opportunity to welcome 
that newspaper to Oshkosh and the Sixth 
Congressional District: With daily news- 
papers dying on the vine and the num- 
bers of all types of newspapers diminish- 
ing, it is a real pleasure to witness the 
birth of a new morning daily paper. For 
the information of my colleagues, I in- 
clude as part of my remarks the editorial 
column for the first issue of the paper: 

VIEWPOINT: Yours, Ours, THEIRS 


WE SUPPORT THESE GOALS 

For Oshkosh: 4 

1. A revitalization of the Oshkosh Down- 
town business district. 

2. City Manager Crawford's recommenda- 
tion for acquisition of parking facilities in 
the downtown and south-side business areas, 
subject to such future changes as may appear 
to be In the public interest. 

3. An accelerated street improvement pro- 
gram in the major arterial system as well as 
in the residential areas. 

4. The continued improvement of Osh- 
kosh's ‘cultural climate. 

For Winnebago County: 

1. The hiring of an Administrative Head 
for the County. 

2, The election of county officials on a non- 
partisan basis. 

3. The relocation of the County Fair- 
grounds and construction of an Arena. 

For Wisconsin: 

1. The unification of the University of 
Wisconsin system and the Wisconsin State 
Universities System under one Board of Re- 
gents. 

2. The passage of a Highway Bonding Pro- 


gram. 
3. The establishing of Wisconsin as the 
nation’s No. 1 tourist attraction. 
For America: 
1. A de-escalation of the Vietnam War 
followed by military disengagement. 
HELLO, OSHKOSH 


On this birthday of a newspaper, we want 
to tell you a little about what you'll find in 
this space each day. Allan Ekvall, the editor, 
will haye his turn tomorrow. and the 
many tomorrows to come. 

You can expect Allan and his fine staff to 
state the position being taken by the Paper 
on the issues of the day. It is the only column 
in which the editors will be expressing their 
own ideas and opinions... the news col- 
umns are restricted to factual reporting with 
an emphasis on the why of the news event 
and its possible effect upon the future. 

One thing you will not find is a bias re- 
garding political parties. When a candidate 
running for office seems particularly well 
qualified we'll tell you why we think so. It 
seems that each of the parties has its 
strengths, weaknesses, assets, liabilities. Read 
Max Lerner if you like, or Barry Goldwater, 
or perhaps both. You'll find them regularly 
on these pages, 

The one consuming interest we have is 
tight here, Oshkosh, Winnebago County and 
the cities, towns and counties surrounding 
us. The quality of civic excellence being 
achieved in this area is very high indeed. 
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While some of this is sheer good fortune, 
more is the direct result of the foresighted- 
ness of some remarkable citizens whose ef- 
forts over many decades have given us the 
fine civic climate we enjoy today. 

We are approaching the point when race 
and creed will be of no matter, when the 
Southside and Northside will act as one, 
when all will have respect for the ideas and 
opinions of others. We're glad for the oppor- 
tunity to be a part of these exciting times. 

The PUBLISHERS. 

P.S. We welcome your ideas, your opinions, 
on this page. A special column called “Your 
Viewpoint” is set aside just for you. 


Of Brainwashing Republicans and the 
Politics of Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, I have a con- 
fession to make to my colleagues in this 
Chamber. 

I have been brainwashed. 

It did not happen suddenly, Mr. 
Speaker, but it happened, nevertheless. 
Over the years I was brainwashed to be- 
lieve that there was such a thing as a 
bipartisan foreign policy. The Republi- 
cans have shown me the error of my 
ways. 

I suppose I have heard one Republican 
Speech on Vietnam too many. 

Before these Republicans began talk- 
ing, Mr. Speaker, I had believed that it 
Was Hanoi that was stubbornly prolong- 
ing a war that only they seem to want. 
But now the Republicans have set the 
record straight, by claiming that it is 
President Johnson who is prolonging the 
war because he has been brainwashed by 
his generals. 

Imagine, Mr. Speaker, Lyndon Johnson 
insists upon bombing the enemies’ sup- 
Plies and bases in the north to protect the 
welfare and lives of American troops 
fighting in the south. And to show how 
misguided he is, the President, has made 
it clear that he will stop the bombing 
if only Hanoi would make a reciprocal 
gesture toward deescalation. 

What an unreasonable President we 
have. And what inspired statesmen these 
Republicans have become. Well, Mr. 
Speaker, what all of this Republican talk 
amounts to is a very old political game. 
It is called: pin the war on the President. 
And it is played during election years. 

The rules are easy. You stick a verbal 
pin in the Commander in Chief and you 
duck for cover. 

We saw this game played during the 
Korea war when the Republicans re- 
named it. Truman's war.” We saw it 
piayed against President Roosevelt 
when the Republican isolationists called 
World War II “Roosevelt's war.“ 


The wobblies and German sympathiz- 
ers stuck the pins into Woodrow Wilson 
just before our involvement in World War 
I. And going way back, there is even the 
Case of the pin-stickers, who summoned 
a secret convention of New England 
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States—in Boston—to discuss the possi- 
bility of seceding from the Union in or- 
der to end the war of 1812. Not surpris- 
ingly, this plan never did succeed. 

Mr. Speaker, what a cheap and de- 
meaning game this is. Do we have any 
doubt that in 1968 the Republicans will 
be calling Vietnam “Johnson's war”? 

And yet the record will show that none 
of these Republican critics has dared to 
challenge the most essential truth of all: 
That the American presence in Vietnam 
is vital to the peace and security of all 
of Southeast Asia. 

Not one of these Republican statesmen 
has called for American withdrawal 
from Vietnam. Why? Because they 
know—as the American people know— 
that aggression must be checked in Viet- 
nam or it will crush the entire continent 
of Southeast Asia in a tidal wave of 
chaos and violence. 

No, they are not opposed to the war. 
They are opposed to the conduct of the 
war. Allow me to translate. This means 
they are not opposing the President's 
courageous decision to stand firm against 
the Communists in Vietnam. They are 
merely opposing the President. 

Republicans talk is a very unsubtle 
kind of political code. None of them will 
come out and say they oppose the war. 
They oppose the conduct of the war— 
or rather, the man behind the war, the 
man who directs the war, the man re- 
sponsible for the war. 

The Republicans know that criticism 
and wars are natural handmaidens to 
one another. They know the people are 
unhappy about Vietnam; the Congress 
is unhappy; and, heaven knows, the 
President is unhappy. God help this 
country if the day ever comes when war 
is popular- 

I believe our people are mature and 
understanding enough to realize that we 
cannot have peace merely by hating war. 
For if that were the case, peace would 
reign supreme in Vietnam today. 

And I also believe that our people real- 
ize that Vietnam is a tough, dirty, and 
costly war that will not be ended quickly 
or easily. 

Of course, some of the President's 
critics claim that the war could be ended 
quickly. Ronald Reagan, for instance, 
would consider using atomic weapons 
to end it. I suppose we could settle things 
in a hurry by blowing up all of North 
Vietnam—not to mention a few square 
miles of Communist China—right off the 
map. 

I will not waste my colleagues’ time by 
reciting some of the other absurd sugges- 
tions presented by other Republican 
strategists. Suffice to say, Mr. Speaker, 
if there is a quick and easy way to 
defeat the enemy—without dangerously 
escalating this war and endangering the 
peace of the entire world—President 
Johnson and his advisers would have dis- 
covered it. 

There is no such easy solution. Un- 
fortunately, the Vietcong are tough, well 
disciplined, and expert guerrilla fighters. 
And such is the nature of this war that 
no military victory is deemed likely. The 
real victory is a political victory to win 
the support of the Vietnamese people 
and to convince Hanoi to negotiate for 
peace. s 
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I would remind my colleagues: We are 
in Vietnam to smother the flames of ag- 
gression, not to fan them into an ever- 
widening confiagration. 

Mr. Speaker, let us talk honestly about 
all this Republican politiking on Viet- 
nam. There is no doubt about the fact 
that Lyndon Johnson’s political enemies 
are using Vietnam to gain political ad- 
vantage. 

That is what is behind all this criti- 
cism. That is why not one of the Presi- 
dent's critics has yet come up with any 
alternative to the administration's pol- 
icies that are worthy of serious consid- 
eration. And that is why the dialogs on 
Vietnam are so wildly irresponsible and 
personally abusive to the President. 

Mr. Speaker, these cruel and malicious 
tactics are doomed to fail. For the fact 
is that President Johnson continues to 
explore every conceivable route to find 
a way to get Hanoi to the conference 
table. And until he does, he will continue 
to conduct carefully controlled but effec- 
tive resistence to Communist aggression 
in the south. 

If there is a more reasoned and re- 
sponsible policy than the Johnson ad- 
1 I have yet to hear about 
t. 

Again, Mr. President, let me emphasize 
that none of us in this Chamber, in the 
White House, or in any home in this 
country, wants for our young men to be 
engaged in combat in Vietnam. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the United States 
has not sought its role as the leading free 
world power: This role sought us as a 
people whose commitment to freedom 
stretches beyond our own boundaries. 

We are not in Vietnam simply because 
we are magnanimous about expending 
our lives and our treasure. We are there 
because we have learned the lessons of 
recent history which teaches that to 
retreat from aggression does not de- 
crease the risk of war, but makes war 
inevitable. 

This is the real issue involved in Viet- 
nam. And this is the issue the American 
people understand. I can assure the Re- 
publicans seeking to make political capi- 
tal out of this war, that the American 
people will resist such political brain- 
washing from politicans who have brain- 
washed themselves in believing that 
Vietnam can become a political football 
in 1968. 

The President is right in commiting 
this Nation to the defense of the people 
of South Vietnam. 

He is right in waging a carefully con- 
trolled response to the Communist ag- 
gression there which seeks to avoid ex- 
pansion of the war. 

He is right in trying every means to 
bring Hanoi to the conference table. 

And because he is right, the majority 
of Americans will continue to support 
him and his policies. 

One final word. Recently, the Japa- 
nese Prime Minister got to the head of 
the matter and said that the United 
States is right in the conditions it set 
for ending the bombing of North Viet- 
nam: 

In any suspension of the bombing in North 
Vietnam there should be a firm assurance 


that it will lead to a suspension ot hostilities 
in the south. 
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And the Prime Minister said that— 

Although the United States for its own 
part may wish for peace in Vietnam, it’s im- 
portant that such a desire should come from 
the other side as well. 


I commend these thoughts to the Re- 
publican candidates for President, who 
seem to need perspective and judgment. 


Results of Opinion Poll in Idaho’s First 
District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. McCLURE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, last 
spring I sent the residents of Idaho’s 
First Congressional District a question- 
naire and asked that they complete the 
form and return it to me. The response 
was most gratifying. More than 15,000 
individual forms were returned, many 
with additional comments and notes. 

The political affiliation in my district 
is evenly divided between the major 
parties. But philosophically, the people 
are as one. If there is further proof 
needed that the average American 
citizen has repudiated the Great Society, 
I do not know what it could be. 

I include the tabulation of the poll's 
results at this point in the RECORD: 

[Answers in percent] 

1. Do you feel that we are receiving 
accurate and reliable information on the 
activities of the Federal Government? 


— EAA . 11.0 
„%% ER E S A S 82.2 
MO O a G ea 68 

2. (a) Do you believe that the rise in the 


cost of living requires corrective action by 
the Government? 


(5) If so, what kind of action do you be- 
lieve should be taken? 


Wage and price control -~.....--.-..- 23.2 
Cut Government spending 74.6 
A TT 1.0 
ier T 12 


(Norx.—Approximately 70 percent of those 
favoring wage and price control also indi- 
cated that they favored accompanying cuts 
in government spending.) 

3. Do you think that the present spend- 
ing levels by the Government for the fol- 


lowing programs should be: 
Less Same 
19.0 52.1 
913 7.1 
50.4 30.8 
293 39.3 
29.2 41.1 
79.0 13.2 
15.1 58.9 
58.4 32.2 
66.0 242 
76.0 17.1 


4. Do you think the Federal Government 
should return a percentage of Federal taxes 
to the States with no strings attached? 


Da seed LEE lye IR A ea lw Bate EE HS a 63.1 
P SR Seay Engel N ha 23.0 
No opinion m... 1 13.9 
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(Nore—Many of the No answers received 
comments that “the Federal Government 
should not take the tax money in the first 
place.“) 

5. In the Vietnam war, do you think we 
should: 


(a) Continue on present course? 
(b) Make a more definite effort for 


military victory? 
(c) Hold key positions and negotiate 


(Norx.—-Many of those favoring withdrawal 
(d) indicated that they do so only after a 
military victory (b).) 

6. Do you think the ceiling on earnings 
of persons receiving social security or vet- 
erans’ pensions should be; - 


t 7. Do you favor the proposed Federal reg- 
ulations on the purchase and shipment of 


firearms? 

Pag TR RRS A a ees ah 15.8 
B goalie tier em CAROS A auras 76.1 
ING} OPINION sss . 8.1 


8. Do you think our present Federal farm 
programs are achieving their purpose of 
maintaining farmers’ income at adequate 
levels? 


SOG stockton te Neotci Sinan aaa 14.4 
r EA 69. 7 
T 15.9 


9. Do you favor increased trade with the 
Communist bloc nations as a means of easing 
tensions? 


10. If you had your choice of passing a 
single piece of legislation in Congress this 
session, what would it be? 

It is obvious that the answers to the above 
question # 10 can not be tabulated in the 
same manner as the other questions. How- 
ever, Many answered this question and their 
comments and letters were interesting and 
covered a wide variety of subjects. The item 
mentioned most was “Cut Government 
Spending,” the next most mentioned sub- 
ject was “Reduce Taxes.” These two subjects 
combined accounted for nearly one-third 
of the suggestions. Others were: Less Gov- 
ernment Control; Cut Foreign Aid; Win in 
Vietnam; Raise Social Security Benefits; 
Stop trade with Communist Nations; Oppose 
any legislation regulating or controlling 
firearms; Limit the power of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court; Increased protection against 
imports; Ethics bill for Congress; Revise 
Farm Parity Program; Control riots. 


San Diego 200th Anniversary Medals 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 16, 1967 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, it is with much 
gratitude and pride that I commend this 
body for the passage of the bill to pro- 
vide for the striking of medals in com- 
memoration of the 200th anniversary of 
the founding of San Diego. 

There is not much doubt that the faith 
in the Supreme Being, upon which this 
pioneer California community was 
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founded, was in large part responsible 
for its tremendous growth, and more par- 
ticularly for the high caliber of that 
progress. 

The southwesternmost tip of our 
country enjoys more than a pleasant 
year-round climate; it includes the finest 
in culture, research, education, job op- 
portunities, and residential advantages, 
and I am pleased that its completion of 
two centuries of existence shall have last- 
ing memorials for the future. 


Communism After 50 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Fuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, in the 
August edition of the Freeman, Mr. Wil- 
liam Henry Chamberlin authored an ex- 
cellent article on “Communism After 50 
Years.” 


Because of the timeliness of this arti- 
cle, I feel that it is particularly worth 
reading and include it herewith: 


COMMUNISM AFTER 50 YEARS 
(By William Henry Chamberlin) 


(Notr—Mr. Chamberlin, Moscow corre- 
spondent for the Christian Science Monitor 
from 1922 to 1934, is author of the definitive 
two-volume history of the Russian Revolu- 
tion and numerous other books and articles 
on world affairs.) 


The year 1967 marks the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of two events of world importance, the 
consequences of which are still very much 
with us. One event was the United States de- 
cision to intervene in World War I, following 
the German declaration of unlimited subma- 
rine warfare. The other was the seizure of 
power in the vast Russian Empire by a small 
disciplined band of extreme revolutionaries, 
then known as Bolsheviks, now more descrip- 
tively designated as communists. The first 
put the United States on a merry-go-round 
of European and world power politics, easy 
enough to mount, but costly to ride and hard 
to get off. The second replaced the authori- 
tarian, traditional rule of the Czars by a 
much more ruthless, scientifically organized 
dictatorship of a single political party—more 
accurately, by the top leadership of that 
party. 

Russian communism has experienced many 
changes in methods of administration and in 
governing mnel. Most of its founding 
fathers perished in Stalin's paranoid purges. 
However, two basic principles have survived 
intact. Lenin is supposed to have said that 
there could be any number of political par- 
ties in Russia—provided that the Communist 
party was in power and all the other parties 
in jail. This is an excellent description of how 
the Soviet Union is governed. Stalin, writing 
in the official party newspaper, Pravda, on 
November 26, 1936, spelled it out plainly: 

In the Soviet Union there is no basis for 
the existence of several parties or, conse- 
quently, for the freedom of parties. In the 
Soviet Union there is a basis only for the 
Communist party. 

There is no toleration for opposition 
parties; and organized dissenting groups 
within the Communist party are also strictly 
forbidden. The consequence ls that effective 
decision-making power is concentrated in the 
hands of a very few men, sometimes one 
man, at the head of the party organization. 
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TOTAL CONTROL 

The other permanent principle of com- 
munism in practice is that the govenment, 
in one form or another, undertakes to man- 
age the whole economic life of the country, 
In the first phase of the Revolution all pri- 
vate property, except for personal belongings, 
was confiscated and nationalized. After an 
early period of chaos, all factories, mines, 
railways, public utilities, and stores were 
placed in charge of a host of state bureau- 
crats. 

At first the peasants were left more or 
less undisturbed on their small twenty-acre 
farms, following the confiscation and divid- 
ing of the estates of the large and medium 
landowners, But 1929 markéd the beginning 
of a process lasting over several years and 
carried on with the utmost brutality. Peas- 
ants were subjected to such measures as 
wholesale deportations to forced labor and 
one politically organized great famine. They 
found their individual possession of land 
abolished and themselves regimented in col- 
lective farms; what they raised and what 
they received for their produce were deter- 
mined by the government. 

Communism was an outgrowth of World 
War I, And world war led to an extension of 
the area under its control. By 1945, commu- 
nist power prevailed in a large number of 
formerly independent states in Eastern and 
Central Europe. Stalin had once declared: 
“We do not want a foot of foreign soll; we 
shall not yield an inch of our own.” But he 
might more sccurately have sald: “We do 
not want a foot of foreign soil, except Es- 
tonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Roumania, Yugo- 
slavia, parts of Finland, East Germany.” 

At least, this was how the political map of 
Europe looked shortly after the end of World 
War II. Yugoslavia, to be sure, broke away to 
the status of an independent state in foreign 
relations, although it retained the one-party 
system and a somewhat modified form of 
state control of the economy. These were not, 
as the Russian had been, spontaneous revo- 
lutions, arising out of the miseries and dis- 
location of war, Communism was imposed on 
Eastern and Central Europe from without, 
by the tanks and bayonets of the Red Army. 

China, on the other hand, experienced 
Pretty much what happened in Russia in 
1917. Eight years of exhausting war with 
Japan, accompanied by Japanese occupa- 
tion of the largest Chinese cities, had created 
& situation in which the power and author- 
ity of the nationalist government, under 
Chiang Kai-shek, were gravely undermined. 
Inflation had almost destroyed the value of 
these Chinese currency and many Chinese— 
Mistakenly, as they realized too late—believed 
that communism could be no worse than 
existing conditions and might bring some 
improvement. 

In the first years of the Soviet state, 
created by the communist revolution of No- 
vember, 1917, the system was so new, so un- 
tried, that there could be the widest differ- 
ences of opinion about its future prospects. 
Majority opinion in the West was most im- 
Pressed by stories of terror, violence, hunger, 
and general misery. But a minority clung 
to the hope that communism would provide 
an answer to the problems and frustrations 
Of modern society. So varied were reports of 
Observers returning from Russia that it was 
hard to believe they were speaking about the 
same country. 

There are still pronounced differences of 
Opinion, judgment, and emphasis in writ- 
ings about the Soviet Union. But the facts 
are now well established, and some broad 
conclusions may be stated with confidence, 


ENDURANCE OF THE SYSTEM 


First, communism, as it has developed in 
Russia, is a tough, durable system, which 
Cannot easily be overthrown, either by a 
Palace coup or by erosion from within. One 
need only look at the historical record. The 
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governing system set up by Lenin has sur- 
vlved numerous threats: 

Prolonged civil war; 

Allied intervention, although on a half- 
hearted and ineffective scale; 

Two major famines; 

A German invasion that led at one time to 
the occupation of a large part of European 
Russia; 

The savage struggle to bring the peasants 
under the yoke of the collective farm; 

Several periods of distress and general 
shortage and misery uncommon even by 
Russian standards (the years of civil war and 
economic collapse, 1917-1921, the time of 
forced collectivization, 1929-1933, the years 
of war with Germany and postwar recon- 
struction). 

This was due to the formula of govern- 
ment worked out, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, under Lenin. It was further modi- 
fied by Stalin and was imitated to a con- 
siderable extent by the fascist dictators, 
Mussolini and Hitler. What this amounted to 
was rule by a combination of unlimited 
terror and unlimited propaganda, The people 
who were not convinced by the propaganda 
were intimidated by the terror, by the knowl- 
edge that there was no means of organized 
effective resistance, 

Free men who are accustomed to the ex- 
pression of diverse views find it difficult to 
understand, even to imagine, the power con- 
centrated in the hands of the Soviet totall- 
tarian state. Suppose the government in this 
or any Western country controlled every 
printed or publicly spoken word, directed the 
policy of every newspaper and magazine, 
used the theater, the movies, the youth orga- 
nizations as instruments of propaganda, dic- 
tated what should be taught from kinder- 
garten to university, employed radio and 
television as its mouthpieces, forbade the 
importation of foreign newspapers and polit- 
ically questionable books from abroad. Sup- 
pose, in addition, that anyone suspected of 
disloyalty was liable to arrest and banish- 
ment to hard and disagreeable work in some 
remote part of the country. The chances are 
there would be few open dissenters. 

SURVIVAL DEPENDS ON USE OF SOME 
CAPITALISTIC PRACTICES 


Second, communism has only been able to 
function as a going concern by adopting 
some of the methods which its advocates 
violently denounced in what they called the 
capitalist system. The old communist ideal, 
“From each according to his ability, to each 
according to his need,” has been consigned 
to the mothballs. Extensively copied are the 
incentives of a wage and salary system, with 
higher pay for higher skills. Differences in 
food, dress, and standards of living are 
sharper in the Soviet Union than in the 
West, especially so because there is much 
less to go around. 

Such egalitarian experiments as equality’ 
of wages and the limitation of the pay of 
communists to the standard of a skilled 
worker have been discarded as impractical. 
In recent years there has even been an at- 
tempt, with little success, to gain some of 
the recognized advantages of the free mar- 
ket system without instituting its essential 
component, private ownership. Despite com- 
munist propaganda to the contrary, the 
transfer of economic ownership has been, not 
to the workers, but to bureaucrats who are 
less concerned with the interests of the 
workers than in making a profit for the 
state. 

NO PROOF OF SUPERIORITY 


Third, after fifty years, communism has 
emphatically failed to prove itself a superior 
productive system in comparison with an 
economy based on individual ownership, 
Lenin and his followers took over a huge 
country, so rich in natural resources as to 
be almost self-sufficient. Five decades later, 
the Soviet living standard is one of the low- 
est in Europe, much lower than in the United 
States and Western Europe, even lower than 
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in such satellite states as East Germany and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Nor is there any reason to believe that in 
the foreseeable future the Soviet Union and 
other communist-ruled countries will achieve 
or approach the ideal proclaimed by Stalin 
and Khrushchev: to overtake and outstrip 
America. The agricultural record of the 
country under collective farming is a dis- 
grace. Quite recently the Soviet government 
found it n to make large purchases 
of grain in the United States and other for- 
eign countries whereas prerevolutionary 
Russia had been a large exporter of wheat. 
Removing the automatic incentive of private 
ownership from Russian farming was like 
taking an irreplaceable dynamo from a 
machine. 

The consequences of nationalizing all 
shops and service industries have been 
equally disastrous: indifference to the cus- 
tomer, poor quality, absence of initiative in 
making improvements. To be sure, there have 
been striking advances in the quantity of 
industrial output, in scientific accomplish- 
ment, and especially in the exploration of 
space, in the spread of education, in certain 
modernizing changes in urban life. 

But Russia under any system would have 
achieved substantial progress over half a 
century. It was experiencing a rapid eco- 
nomic growth in the decade before the out- 
break of World War I, Many projects of 
which Soviet publicists like to boast were 
on engineers’ drawing boards before the 
Revolution. The Soviet Union should be 
compared, not with Russia in 1917, but with 
Russia as it might otherwise have been in 
1967. Judging from pre-Revolutionary trends, 
the noncommunist Russia of 1967 would 
have shown substantial economic and social 
progress, less spectacular than the Soviet in 
some fields, but better balanced and more 
conducive to the comfort of the average 
citizen, i 


MAINTAINED BY FORCE 


After fifty years, there is no indication 
that communism could win majority sup- 
port in any country without the use of 
force, violence, and terrorism. Voluntary 
movement is almost always away from, not 

, communist-ruled countries. There 
have been two waves of migration from So- 
viet Russia, involving hundreds of thou- 
sands, if not millions, of people. One was im- 
mediately after the Revolution; the other was 
after World War II when many Russians who 
had been forcibly or voluntarily evacuated 
from the Soviet Union during the time of 
German inyasion chose not to go home. The 
part of Germany under Soviet occupation, 
quaintly called the German Democratic Re- 
public, lost some four million of its citizens 
to prospering, free enterprise West Germany. 
Then the communists set up a penitentiary 
wall in the divided city of Berlin and an 
elaborate, closely guarded system of barbed 
wire entanglements and booby-traps along 
its entire frontier to prevent this continuous 
wholesale flight. aj 

Hong Kong is packed with refugees from 
communist China. In the divided countries 
of East Asia, Korea, and Vietnam, it is the 
same story: a stampede to get away from 
communist rule. There has also been a large 
exodus of voluntary exiles from Poland and 
other satellite lands of Eastern Europe. 

Among millions of “defectors,” refugees 
from communism in many lands, one re- 
cent case arrests attention, It is the flight 
from the Soviet Union, first to India, then 
to Switzerland, of Svetlana Alliluyeva, 
daughter of the formidable dictator, Josef 
Stalin, and her later appearance in the 
United States. Seeking the freedom of ex- 
pression she was denied at home was a dra- 
matic blow to the Soviet system in world 
public opinion. 

The wheel, in her case, had come full 
circle. In April, 1917, Lenin left Switzerland, 
where he had found political asylum, to lead 
the communist revolution in Russia. Exact- 
ly fifty years later Stalin's daughter had re- 
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turned to Switzerland—a refugee from the 
regime founded by Lenin and consolidated, 
built up, shaped in every detail by her own 
father. 

SERIOUS PROBLEMS PERSIST 


Fifth, the United States and other non- 
communist countries haye their problems, 
big and small, political, economic, and social, 
But it would be an error to imagine that, 
merely because they have devised effective 
means of suppressing open criticism and dis- 
cussion, the rulers of communist countries 
face no difficulties and problems of their 
own. 

In China, there has for months been an 
obscure but evidently bitter state of near 
civil war between supreme dictator Mao 
Tse-tung (whose “thought” is recommended 
us the panacea for all ills) and some of his 
closest associates. The consequences are still 
uricertain. There is more outward appearance 
of stability in the Soviet Union. But Lenin’s 
and Stalin's heirs have not found the an- 
swers to two questions of paramount Impor- 
tance. 0 

They have not found a means of transfer- 
ring political power in peaceful and legiti- 
mate fashion. The quiet, unquestioning 
handing over of supreme authority from 
a President or Prime Minister to the repre- 
sentative of another party that has been 
victorious at the polls would be ludicrously 
impossible under Soviet conditions. As a 
result there is constant rivalry, tension, in- 
trigue, in-fighting among the few men at 
the sources of political and economic power. 

And, as the Soviet economy gets out of 
the primitive stage of trying to produce as 
miuch as possible and faces the need to make 
investment choices, even to pay some atten- 
tion to consumer tastes, the lack of a sub- 
stitute for the free market system becomes 
more and more painfully apparent. The free 
market presupposes free enterprise and pri- 
vate ownership; and efforts to obtain its 
benefits where these elements are lacking are 
foredoomed to failure. 


OUR DANGER FROM WITHIN 


Sixth, what does communism, half a 
century after it was launched as a system 
of government in a large country, mean for 
the United States? If the United States will 
hold to the principles of economic individ- 
ualism, communism is not and never will be 
a challenge in the sense of providing a 
better life for more people. Nor is there any 
serious threat of military conquest; the pre- 
dictable suicidal consequences of a nuclear 
clash are the best assurance that such a 
clash will not take place. 


The danger to the advanced industrial 
societies of the United States, Canada, Ja- 
pan, and Western Europe is from within, not 
from without. Intensification of the trend to- 
ward omnicompetent government, drying up 
of the sources of future investment through 
excessive taxation, throwing more and more 
of the burden of sup the unfit and 
the unproductive on the producing part of 
the population threatens to erode and final- 
ly destroy the incentives to hard work which 
help to make an individualist economy 80 
superior to a collectivist. If America will live 
up to its better historic ideals, it can face 
the challenge of communism undaunted and 
unafraid. 


Federal Salary Act of 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
ported the Postal-Federal Salary Act of 
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1967, as I have consistently supported 
over the course of my years in Congress 
all fair proposals to increase the salaries 
of Federal employees. I believe there is 
nothing more important to the efficient 
conduct of Government than a Federal 
civil service that is justly paid for the 
services it renders. 

For this reason, I cannot overstate my 
indignation at Congress decision to ex- 
clude one agency, and only one agency, 
from the provisions of this bill. I see no 


justification whatever for singling out. 


the employees of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity for exclusion from the Fed- 
eral pay raise. I must interpret this ac- 
tion as a deliberate slap in the face to 
those who have taken on the difficult 
task and onerous responsibility of assist- 
ing the Nation’s poor to break the cycle 
of poverty. I hope this provision will be 
reversed before the bill becomes law. 

But these are difficult times for legis- 
lation designed to redress inequities and 
I voted for the bill because I judged that, 
on the whole, it served a useful purpose. 
It is, in my view, the kind of bill that 
Saves money in the long run because it 
improves the morale, and, as a conse- 
quence, the performance of the men and 
women who make their careers serving 
the Federal Government. 


Babcock & Wilcox Celebrates a Century 
of Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROGER H. ZION 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. ZION. Mr. Speaker, Babcock & 
Wilcox, a great American firm, is pres- 
ently celebrating a centennial of prog- 
ress. Through the operations of their 
Mount Vernon, Ind., plant, this out- 
standing company is responsible for 
much of the growth and economic prog- 
ress of my district. On October 10, the 
Evansville Courier honored Babcock & 
Wilcox on the occasion of their anniver- 
sary as follows: 

Mount VERNON PLANT'S Furure Is Bricer 

One of the Tri-State's fine new industries, 
only five years old, is in the midst of a 
100th anniversary observance! 

It is the Mt. Vernon Works of the Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Co., whose modern, newly- 
constructed plant alongside a sweeping 
curve of the Ohio River is only a couple 
miles from the heart of Mt. Vernon. 

The parent company now is observing the 
centennial of its founding in 1867 and the 
enthusiasm that has marked its almost con- 
tinuous growth during its short history in 
the Tri-State Area. 

Indeed, since construction was started on 
the banks of one of the finest water supplies 
in the world in 1962, the Mt. Vernon facil- 
ity has undergone a series of expansions un- 
til today it is the world’s largest, most mod- 
ern and uniquely equipped heavy pressure 
vessel shop. ° 

And the public has been invited to see it 
all at an open house Saturday. 

Employment stands at some 1,000 persons 
engaged in fabricating large heavy pressure 
vessels for nuclear power stations nad petro- 
chemical plants and building membraned 
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wall assemblies used in conventional bollers 
by the electric utility industry. 

The rapid growth of the plant is reflected 
in the history of its construction. Work on 
the tube plant began on the 100-acre site in 
the spring of 1962 but before a year had 
passed the company announced plans to 
double the size of the facility. 

Just recently, officials announced the Mt. 
Vernon Works is one of three to be expanded 
to keep pace with the increased orders for ita 
nuclear steam systems, 

The facility also pumps a healthy $5 mil- 
Hon annual payroll into the Tri-State. 

Two major factors brought the plant to Mt. 
Vernon. A prime reason of course is the 
Ohio, where the huge pressure vessels, some 
of which will weigh in excess of 1,000 tons, 
could be barged via the inland waterways to 
their destinations. 

Another important factor, officials say 
frankly, ss the general cooperative spirit and 
friendliness of the people who reside in and 
about Mt. Vernon. 

The spirit has been reciprocal. Mt. Vernon 
folk generally agree that Babcock & Wilcox 
and its personnel have been good neighbors 
and have become an integral part of the com- 
munity. 

They can take satisfaction also in the 
company president’s 100th anniversary state- 
ment: 

“So long as we continue the search for 
excellence started by our founders, we are 
confident we shall continue to grow and 
prosper.” 

Tri-State residents share that confidence, 


Eighth-Graders Raise Over $660 for Aid to 
East Pakistan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY L. PETTIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
publicly commend the eighth-graders 
from the Loma Linda, Calif., area for 
their generosity in helping the young peo- 
ple of Pakistan. 


Such a program is a wonderful con- 
tribution to our people-to-people inter- 
national relations. It is heartening to 
read of such willingness to work and of 
the unselfishness of our young people in 
their desire to help the young people of 
another country. 

EIGHTH-GRADERS RAISE Over $660 ror 
Am TO East PAKISTAN 

Fifty eighth-graders from the Loma Linda 
area can truly be proud of their accomplish- 
ments. They raised over $660 in three months 
to aid the young people of East Pakistan. 

The Loma Linda young people are all mem- 
bers of the Early Teen Sabbath School Di- 
vision of the University Church of Seventh- 
day Adventists, 24701 University Ave., Loma 
Linda. The youths had heard a direct report 
through their sponsor, Peter D. Durichek, Sr., 
of 11575 Richmont Road, Loma Linda, that 
the Kellogg-Mookerjee High School in East 
Pakistan is located in the direct path of 
cyclones and floods and suffers extensive 
damage during every school year. The deci- 
sion was made by the youths to raise at least 
$500 for that school, so that it may relocate 
on higher grounds and out of the paths of 
cyclones, 

Several months ago, Mr. Durichek's son, 
Peter D., Jr., was sent to the Kellogg-Mooker- 
jee school by the Seventh-day Adventist 
Foreign Missions Board to be the principal 
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and to direct the re-location project. The 
Adventist denomination, which owns and 
Operates the school, had designated a portion 
of the fall quarter offerings received to go 
toward that project, but the funds had to be 
spent to purchase 50 acres of land about 35 
Miles north of Dacca, East Pakistan. The 
$660 raised by the Loma Linda youths will 
be in addition to the funds provided by the 
denomination and will be available to con- 
struct new buildings for classrooms, dormi- 
tories and the industries. 

“We have nearly 140 students in all the 
Brades, writes Peter Durichek, Jr. “The stu- 
dents are so poor we must have more indus- 
tries to help them earn their way. The 
absence of rain during certain months 
even though we have 100 inches of rain each 
year—flooding durings other months, and the 
Use of ancient farming methods leaves most 
of the people very poor.” 

Hoping to ease those difficult conditions, 
the Loma Linda young people baby sat, 
Washed windows and cars, cut grass, pulled 
Weeds, and ironed clothes for 13 weeks. They 
and the community are proud and deeply 
Satisfied with the results—more than 30% 
Over their goal—and wonder how pleasant it 
Would be if more people throughout the 
World would assist their governments to ex- 
tend the hand of friendship to people of 
Other lands. 


Visit “Poppa” Shawn at Jacob’s Pillow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, SILVIO O. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr, CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to take this occasion to pay tribute to 
the outstanding attributes and the artis- 
tic contributions of a great American 
Pioneer, Ted “Poppa” Shawn. My con- 
8ressional district in western Massachu- 
setts has historically been a haven for 
the arts—offering a near-perfect setting 
of natural beauty and inspiring serenity. 
Since 1942, when the Ted Shawn Dance 
Theater was completed there, “Poppa” 
Shawn and his pupils have unselfishly 
given their energies and talents to the 
advancement of dancing. 

The cultural potential of this great 
Nation has only recently been explored; 
yet recognition of this sector as a neces- 
Sary part of American life has widely 
been accepted by a great majority of our 
People. 

The following article, appearing in the 
Christian Science Monitor September 9, 
1967, explains in illuminating detail, the 
works of Mr. Shawn and the Jacob's Pil- 
low University of Dance: 


Vistrinc “Poppa” SHAWN aT JAcos’s PILLOW 
(By Kathleen Cannell) 


Lez, Mass—In thousands of dance nuclei 
round the world from jungle to fjord, the 
Jacob's Pillow Dance Festival is known as a 
performing center where more than 250 
world premières and countless American firsts 
have been presented. 

What is less remembered is that the Ted 
Shawn Theater, the first one specially built 
for dance, is part of the laboratory equip- 
Ment of the Jacob's Pillow University of 
the Dance, enabling students to follow 
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through from first steps to final produc- 
tion. 

And the dream of founder-director Ted 
Shawn, showman and father of modern 
dance, has always been to educate—both 
dancers and audiences. i 

Fifty-five years ago in his own school in 
Los Angeles Shawn originated the educa- 
tional system from which was to evolve the 
contemporary form of dance termed mód- 
ern. Reminiscing recently at Jacob's Pillow 
he declared: "I always believed that dance, 
the oldest art, was too vast to be encom- 
passed by any one system, school or style. I 
therefore began with classic ballet, with 
‘free movement,’ based on the principles of 
Francois Delsarte, and with varlous types 
of ethnic dance.” (This triple formula is 
still taught and performed at the Pillow.) 

“DENISHAWN" BEGINS 


In 1914 Shawn met Ruth St. Denis, be- 
came her dance partner, and married her. 

In 1915 they founded “Denishawn—A 
School of Dance and Related Arts.” To 
Shawn's original curriculum were added: 
the eurhythmics of Jacques Dalcroze (by a 
diploma-ed teacher from the institute in 
Hellerau); courses in music and drama; cos- 
tume making. In the ethnic department 
Shawn introduced American source mate- 
rial—Indians, cowboys, American history, 
and folklore. 

“The great contributions of Isadora Dun- 
can [inspired by ancient Greece] and of 
Ruth St. Denis [based on dances of Asia] 
were fully utilized, but ballet was never ex- 
cluded,” Shawn emphasized. 

Individuality was fostered and from 
Denishawn issued the most famous dancers 
of their time: Martha Graham, Doris Hum- 
phrey, Charles Weidman and—in a more 
popular genre—Jack Cole, 

Shawn was a pioneer in making dance a 

ed and respectable career for men. 

In 1942, coincidentally with the comple- 
tion of the Ted Shawn Dance Theater, the 
Jacob's Pillow University of the Dance was 
chartered by the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts as an educational, artistic, non=- 
profit institution. Affiliated legally with 
Springfield College, it is the only dance in- 
stitute where credits may be earned for a 
master’s degree or doctorate (though Ben- 
nington College can grant the B.A.). 

WITHOUT SUBSIDY 


At the University of the Dance, Shawn 
added new dimensions in teaching. And 
courses are kept up to date by the constantly 
renewed summer faculty, drawn from emi- 
nent performers and pedagogues in their 
fields. 

When I first went up to Jacob's Pillow to 
cover the dance performances a decade ago, 
students and even great ballerinas lived in 
log cabins on the 150 woodland acres. Now 
on campus Ballet Plaza“ consists of six com- 
fortable modern dormitories for women, each 
named for a ballerina who—like Alicia Mar- 
kovą and Maria Talichief—has been inti- 
mately connected with the University of the 
Dance, and whose framed toe shoes adorn the 
lobby. . 

Among other enlarged facilities are three 
teaching studios, replacing one old barn. And 
the Ruth St. Denis rehearsal hall duplicates 
the theater stage space so that whole produc- 
tions can be set up there. 

Last year in recording a Shawn anniver- 
sary, National Geographic reiterated what 
the press has published on numerous earlier 
occasions—that Jacob's Pillow is one of the 
nation’s most important cultural institutions 
. and Ted Shawn has altered the cultural 
climate of his country. 

NEW DIMENSIONS 

And all this, as Shawn pointed out, has 
been achieved without grant or subsidy, with 
occasional (usually small) friendly dona- 
tions, “Poppa” Shawn, as his students call 
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him, has helped support his dream child by 
lecturing and guest teaching in colleges 
throughout the United States and Australia, 
and by his writings. The latter include eight 
books. 

Profits from the bookstall, program adver- 
tising, and souvenir programs take care of 
scholarships—awarded to about 25 percent 
of the students. } 

“I will never sacrifice quality to quantity,” 
Shawn stated emphatically. “Our type of 
classes must be small, and enrollment does 
not exceed 100 a year.” Even so, upwards of 
1,500 graduates, many of them celebrated, 
have made Jacob's Pillow a stepping-stone 
to successful stage and/or teaching carcers. 

But in this decade of progress expenses 
have soared and taxes have tripled. Jacob's 
Pillow needs some help. 

As we parted, Shawn cited an old French 
proverb: “What cannot be said must be sung, 
and what cannot be sung must be danced.” 
He added: 

“Dance is the universal language which 
has the power to promote one world. So 
[quoting the title of his best-known book] 
Dance We Must!” 


Viewpoint 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I wish to in- 
clude with my remarks an excellent edi- 
torial by Allen Saunders, general man- 
ager of radio station WHLO in my home 
district, pointing out that it would be a 
false and misleading gesture if in the in- 
terests of economy the funds for high- 
way construction were frozen. I wish that 
many radio stations would perform this 
kind of public service. 

The editorial is as follows: 

VIEWPOINT 


Have you ever wondered where we get all 
the money to build those multi-million dol- 
lar super highways? The National Highway 
Users Conference in W. knows, and 
we think you should too. You and I, the driv- 
ers of cars and trucks, pay for those roads. 
Nobody else. Money from taxes on gasoline, 
oil, tires, new trucks, trailers, and busses pay 
for the roads. In other words, if you don't 
use the highways you don't pay for them. 

We hear a lot about the billions of dollars 
the Federal Government is sinking into the 
Interstate Highway System. Recently we've 
also heard a lot about cutting Federal spend- 
ing or raising taxes because Washington 
needs more money. Let it be clearly under- 
stood: Building of new roads has absolutely 
no effect on the Federal Budget. Let me re- 
peat that: Building new roads has absolutely 
no effect on the Federal Budget. 

The money we drivers pay in gas and other 
taxes goes into a special fund called the 
“Federal Highway Trust Fund.” It is that 
money, and that money alone, that is used 
by the Federal Government to help build 
roads. It’s our money used for the roads we 
use. The Federal Government doesn't pay a 
penny toward new roads, 


In this day and age of increasing costs 
it’s nice to know there's at least one area 
where we get what we pay for, and we pay 
for what we get. 
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Russia’s 50 Years of Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 50th 
anniversary of the Russian Revolution is 
being celebrated this year. Fifty years is 
a good time to make a reassessment 
of the progress of the average person in 
Russia. Sylvia Porter, who usually makes 
a rather thorough investigation of her 
facts, comes up with an excellent article 
contrasting the total socialistic approach 
with that of free enterprise and what can 
be done under the two systems. Her 
analysis has reduced this matter to the 
average man and what he is able to 
obtain with the sweat of his brow under 
each system. 

Two British writers within the last year 
have made rather extensive investiga- 
tions to determine how much is produced 
in the way of food in Russia under the 
socialistic program and how much is pro- 
duced through the free enterprise system. 
Their conclusion was that slightly more 
than 50 percent of all the food that goes 
on the table of Russian consumers each 
day comes from the private enterprise 
small plots of small farmers. These are 
tracts of less than 2 acres each, This 
means that more than one-half of the 
food consumed in the socialist state of 
Russia is still produced by the free enter- 
prise system and sold on the open market 
at prices which the individual producer 
himself sets. It is remarkable that such 
a free enterprise system should still re- 
main in Socialist Russia and the bene- 
fits of such an incentive system can be 
observed from outside of the Soviet 
Union. There is no substitute for incen- 
tive, and the figures in Sylvia Porter's 
article are the strongest example I know 
of showing the contrast between the 
socialistic nonincentive system and the 
free enterprise system of our country. 
How Ivan, Anna Live; WHat Ir Costs THEM 

In Moscow 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

If you were Ivan and Anna living in Mos- 
cow today, it would cost you $34.60 to buy a 
food-basket containing one week's supply 
of staple foodstuffs for yourselves and your 
two teen-age children. You would have to 
work 59.2 hours to earn the $34.60. 

If you were John and Mary living in New 
York City, it would cost you $18.27 to buy the 
same foodbasket. You would have to work 
a scant 7.3 hours to earn the money. 

Nov. 7, 1967—the 50th anniversary of the 
Russian Revolution—is coming up. Massive 
preparations are underway throughout the 
U.S.S.R. to celebrate the achievements of a 
half-century. Sparkling boasts are being 
made not only about the Soviet Union's 
strides in space and science but also about 
her progress in production of consumer 
goods and services. Sample comment of long- 
time Soviet leader Anastas I. Mikoyan to a 
New York Times correspondent: “We were 
one of the most backward of nations and 
now we are one of the most advanced.” 

The pride is surely understandable: it is 
a 50th anniversary and the Russians are 
even recovering from Stalin now. 

Output of consumer goods and services 
is climbing rapidly and steadily. For the first 
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time since before the revolution, ample sup- 
plies of meat and dairy products are re- 
ported available in Soviet cities and there is 
actually a shortage of butter. To deny the 
progress is to deny reality. 

Nevertheless, by the universally accepted 
yardstick of living standards, the Soviet Un- 
ion has made only limited headway. 

To show the comparisons, Keith Bush, 
senior research specialist for Radio Liberty 
in Munich, has put together figures 
on costs of key foods, goods and services in 
Moscow and New York. (Radio Liberty, which 
is supported by private U.S. citizens, is the 
most powerful voice of democracy heard in 
the USS.R.) To make the dollar figures 
truly comparable, Bush has translated them 
into terms of minutes of worktime. Here are 
retail prices—in worktime terms—of key 
goods and services. 


Minutes of 
worktime 
Item (I Kg.) — 
New Moscow 
York 
S eaaa aan aiaa 6 46 
White bread (unwrapped).............-.-. 13 56 
Beef (best available quality)... ........... 45 222 
Sachen x 21 294 
Corned beef (canned, 36 167 
Herring 29 324 
Sugar (white)... 6 116 
PAND 44 367 
ofl ca 1 
aes gr 
Potatoes (old)... 4 11 
Gio, vodka (1 a 3 15 616 
rettes 
Small car 8 months of worktime). ) 3.6 23.3 


Of course, some items are cheaper in Mos- 
cow. The chief one is rent. Because of sub- 
sidies, the Soviet citizen has to work only 
20 minutes a week to pay the monthly rent 
on one square meter of floor space. The U.S. 
citizen has to work 36. 

What's more a comparison with a 1964 
study by Bush reveals the U.S.S.R. worker is 
crawling up the living standard ladder. The 
foodbasket he earns with 59.2 hours of work 
now took him 64.9 hours three years ago. 

But the Soviet Union is still far from 
being “one of the most advanced” nations, 
as Mikoyan claims. By the living standard 
yardstick, Russia isn’t even in the same 
league as America. 


Two Good Samaritans Aid Assault 
Victim 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, too often 
the good deeds men do go unnoticed 
while the most henious offenses attract 
continued attention. For once, I think it 
is time that we recognize and publicly 
commend the deed of two men who were 
good Samaritans of the first order. They 
are Marine Cpl. James A. Buchanan, and 
an employee of the Potomac Electric 
Power Co. here in Washington, D.C., Mr. 
Klous Kerl. 

On Saturday evening, according to 
newspaper accounts, these two men 
heard the screams of a man in the proc- 
ess of being robbed and assaulted. They 
responded immediately. Their act of 
courage resulted not only in saving the 
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life of the intended victini, but also in 
the apprehension of two thugs wanted 
for committing several street crimes as 
well as a homicide caused by a beating 
given an elderly man by the two assail- 
ants. 

Unfortunately, we read too often of 
such homicides which occur while pass- 
ers-by ignore pleas for assistance and 
continue on their way without offering 
any help simply because they do not want 
to get involved. For those of my col- 
leagues who missed the story in the local 
press, I insert the following article from 
the Washington Post, dated Tuesday, 
October 17: 

Two Am ASSAULT VICTIM, BRING SLAYING 
ARRESTS 

A Marine and a civilian who went to the 
aid of a street assault victim early Saturday 
provided the break needed to bring arrests 
in a homicide and a half-dozen other street 
crimes, police said yesterday. 

As a result, Kenneth M. Broidy, 22, and 
Jerome M. Massenburg, 19, both dishwashers 
of 1737 U st. nw., are being held without bond 
on charges of murder. They also are accused 
of three robberies, two assaults with a dan- 
gerous weapon (shod foot) and another 
assault, 

All of the crimes took place in the 1800 
block of R Street nw. where Marine Cpl. 
James A. Buchanan, 20, and a Pepco em- 
ployee, Klous Kerl, 25, heard the screams of 
one of the victims shortly after midnight 
Saturday, police said. 

They said the call for help came from 
Donald C. Beaumont, 37, of the 1700 block 
of New Hampshire Avenue nw., who had 
been knocked to the pavement by two men. 

Buchanan and Kerl ran to Beaumont's aid 
and then chased the two men they saw 
bending over him, according to police. Bu- 
chanan finally stopped one of the men, later 
identified as Broidy, but the other got away, 
police said. Det. Gilbert M. Silvia of the Third 
Precinct, who was investigating another rob- 
bery around the corner, heard the commo- 
tion and arrested Broidy. 

The second suspect, Massenburg, was ar- 
rested several hours later near his home, 
police added. 

They said when Broidy was arrested, they 
found property taken from Joseph Preli, 87, 
when he was assaulted and robbed on Sept. 
30, Prell, who lived at 1909 19th st. nw., died 
two days later at George Washington Uni- 
versity Hospital as a result of the beating. 

The other assaults and robberies took place 
within six minutes last Saturday, according 
to police. They said Beaumont was the sixth 
victim. 

Broldy and Massenburg were arraigned 
Saturday on a homicide charge in Preli's 
death before General Sessions Court Judge 
Justin L. Edgerton. The judge ordered them 
held without bond and continued the case 
until Wednesday. 


ee 


Operation Gateway Welcomes Visitors to 
Cumberland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most promising de- 
velopments in the Potomac basin in the 
past few years has been the great growth 
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of civic interest in promoting the area 
and encouraging tourism. In every west- 
ern Maryland county and almost every 
town, local groups are working ener- 
getically to develop local assets, publicize 
tourist attractions, and improve facilities 
and services for visitors. 

One such community improvement 
group is Operation Gateway, Inc., a city- 
wide nonprofit corporation which has 
been organized during the past 18 months 
by the citizens of Cumberland. Launched 
by the Woman's Civic Club in February 
1966, Operation Gateway now includes 
Members representing the city and 
county governments, the chamber of 
commerce, many local businesses and 
industries, the local newspapers, the 
Century Club, the garden club, and many 
local service clubs. 

With such a range of talent and inter- 
ests on which to draw, Operation Gate- 
way has already produced a list of his- 
toric and scenic places of interest, is 
preparing guided tours of the Cumber- 
land area, and is preparing to play a 
major role in developing Cumberland as 
the western gateway to the Potomac 
basin, the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, 
and future recreational facilities. The 
project has already given a great boost 
to community pride and awakened many 
citizens to the great potential of this 
beautiful and historic mountain area. 

The development. of Operation Gate- 
way, Inc., should serve as an example of 
local initiative and as an inspiration not 
only to the rest of the Potomac basin, but 
to communities throughout the Nation. 

Accordingly, I place in the RECORD a 
list of the officers of Operation Gateway, 
Inc., and a summary of the program’s 
varied and imaginative activities, pre- 
pared for me by Mrs. W. Elmo Channell, 
Membership chairman: 

OPERATION GATEWAY, CUMBERLAND, Mp, 

OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS, 1967 

President, Mrs. Ralph Isiminger. 

First Vice President, Mr. Forrest Farris. 


Second Vice President, Mrs. Howard L, Tol- 
son, 


5 Recording Secretary, Mrs. Raymond Lapp, 
r, 


Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Roger Rey- 
nolds. 

Treasurer, Mr. James Bishop. 

Directors: Mr. William Carscaden, Mr. Rob- 
ert Little Ebert, Mr. William J, Hunt, Mr. 
Arthur C. Morgan, Mr. William McKee, Mr. 
Clarence Lippel, Mrs. Edgar MacMannis, Mr. 
A. N. Billings, Mrs, T. Cass Dye, Mr. Buford 
Savilie, Mr. Julius Schindler, Mr. Thomas 
Conlon. 


Resident Agent, Mrs. W. Elmo Channell. 
COMMUNITY IMPROVEMENT PROJECT 


The General Federation of Women's 
Clubs—mother parent of all federated clubs 
here and abroad—sponsors a Community 
Improvement Program in cooperation with 
the Sears Roebuck Foundation. A club may 
or may not enter and if one enters is free 
to choose the project. 

The history of Cumberland is built on 
transportation and since the days stage 
Coaches rumbled over narrow dirt roads, it 
has been called the “gateway to the west.” 

With the development of the Potomac 
Valley Park we may well be called the “gate- 
Way to the east.“ 

There has long been a need for someone 
to do something about preserving the colonial 
history of Cumberland, capitalizing on its 
Past, making it attractive to tourists and 
Projecting itself into the future. In broad 
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terms this is our project and we call it Op- 
eration Gateway.” 

Spearheaded by the Civic Club it is a com- 
munity-wide program embracing all phases 
of commuinty life and numbering among its 
membership representatives from City and 
County Governments, Service clubs, Chamber 
of Commerce, Industries, Businesses, State 
Roads Commission, Civic_Clubs, newspapers, 
ete. 

Information booths, guideposts, brochures, 
maps, points of interest marked, a resume of 
the town’s history, industrial tours, scenic 
tours, look-outs at vantage points, even a 
cable-car at the Narrows are some of the 
things Operation Gateway hope to provide 
for the attracting of tourists. 


Operation Gateway will play host to a 


bus load of canal buffs who will visit Cum- 
berland the first weekend of October. A 
special train carrying 500 passengers from 
Washington to our city next spring for a 
tour is already scheduled and partly planned 
in detail. 

The groundwork for Operation Gateway 
has been laid. The need is.great, the time is 
now, hopes are high, the lethargy must be 
overcome, the apathy ended or Cumberland 
will indeed sleep on. We need you! 


Auto-on-Train Operations 


SPEECH 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 16, 1967 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, few appro- 
priations this year will create greater 
interest or be of more importance than 
the appropriations for the Department 
of Transportation. This is, of course, the 
first year that the Department of Trans- 
portation has come up for appropria- 
tions. These appropriations total more 
than $1.5 million. The magnitude of tasks 
confronting the Department in aviation, 
highway construction, highway and mo- 
tor vehicle safety, the Coast Guard, and 
railroad matters is staggering. The De- 
partment can well use every dollar the 
Congress is able to appropriate. 

At this time, however, I would like to 
voice my regret at the deletion by the 
Appropriations Committee, the House, 
and the conference committee of the $3,- 
511,000 requested for auto-on-train oper- 
ations. This is an expenditure which 
could well have beneficial effects in the 
long run far exceeding this three and a 
half million dollar figure. This amount is 
needed to complete a project started in 
fiscal year 1967 which is estimated to cost 
under $7.4 million. In brief outline, this 
is a demonstration project to be carried 
on jointly by the Department of Trans- 
portation and the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad between Washington, D.C., and 
Jacksonville, Fla., which will permit the 
transport aboard rail cars of automobiles 
with drivers and passengers, utilizing the 
automobiles for seating facilities aboard 
the rail cars. 

The 1760-mile-long-trip would cost 
about $100 per car with passengers. Food 
services also would be provided. A survey 
of cars from the Northeast entering Flor- 
ida last October indicated that about 40 
percent of those cars, their drivers and 
passengers would be glad to avail them- 
selves of this service. 
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Even if this estimate proves to be 
overly optimistic, I am firmly convinced 
that this kind of project should be given 
every possible encouragement. 

The problems of highway congestion 
and the tragedies of highway accidents, 
injuries, and fatalities become more 
acute every year. Travel between the 
Northeast and Florida is understandably 
becoming more and more popular. With 
the trend toward longer vacations and 
higher incomes, we can confidently ex- 
pect an ever increasing number of per- 
sons wanting to spend part of their vaca- 
tion in Florida. Others will come there to 
retire. The trade up and down the east- 
ern seaboard is bound to expand. 

This new method of travel will appeal 
to thousands who want the mobility of 
their own automobiles in Florida but 
who understandably find a drive of about 
800 miles both tiring and time consum- 
ing. A price of $100 would be a bargain 
for many a family to get to Florida with- 
out the tedium, the confinement, the 
tension of driving for 2 days. 

We should also look upon this ex- 
penditure as a pilot project which may 
well be feasible in many other areas of 
the country. Builtup areas from Los 
Angeles to Seattle, from Miami to Bos- 
ton, from New York to Kansas City 
might all benefit from having this kind 
of service available. No doubt, with ex- 
perience, modifications will taken place. 

But it is little short of insanity to keep 
building more and more roads, crowding 
them with more and more cars, creating 
ever new hazards, without looking into 
feasible alternatives. Here is one such 
alternative which is most promising and 
1 should be given a full and fair 
t 

It was, in my judgment, quite unrea- 
sonable for the House report on the ap- 
propriations bill to say that— 

If the project is economically feasible, 
there is no reason why private industry can- 
not proceed with it. 


Unless we in the Congress are willing 
to face the facts of transport needs and 
potential and assume some of the risks 
of innovation, we will find ourselves in 
an ever increasing mess of congestion, 
economic waste, and rising accident and 
death rates. 

I regret most sincerely that the con- 
ference did not retain the $2 million ap- 
proved by the Senate for this purpose 
and give us an opportunity to remedy 
the shortsightedness of our earlier vote 
in the House. 


Columbus Day, October 12, 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
long been a supporter of the movement 
to make Columbus Day into a national 
holiday. It has had my sympathy because 
Columbus was the discoverer of our con- 
tinent. He is, in very real measure, the 
father of our civilization. It is only just 
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that this achievement be recognized as 
the source of our own presence on this 
continent and as a genuine turning point 
in history. 

But I support the designation of Co- 
lumbus Day as a national holiday for a 
second reason. Columbus has come to be 
a symbol in the eyes of millions of Amer- 
icans of recent immigrant descent, not 
only from Italy but from the other coun- 
tries of the Old World. Columbus’ tri- 
umph is their triumph. To approve the 
legislation enshrining Columbus would 
be an act not only of justice but of ac- 
knowledgement of the contribution of 
the immigrant to America’s strength and 
culture. This is not a visionary notion. I 
think this is an important legislation in 
that it would represent the Nation's 
gratitude not only to a great man, Chris- 
topher Columbus, but also to the millions 
who followed him from the Old World 
to make the land in which we live. I 
salute all Americans of Italian descent 
on this Columbus Day, 1967. 


Steve Moriarty: Young Man of Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 16, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased to note in the current issue of 
Our Sunday Visitor a most interesting 
story about an outstanding young man 
from my hometown, 

Steve Moriarty is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph A. Moriarty of Kingsport, 
Tenn., and is now a student at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. 

In this day of tension and unrest in 
the urban areas of our Nation, it is heart- 
ening to know of a young man who is 
taking positive, personal action to im- 
prove the living conditions of so many 
millions in the ghettos of our cities. 

I commend Steve for his efforts, and 
I am proud to make his story available 
to my colleagues and the readers of the 
RECORD: 

WHO’S IN THE ACTION? 

Steve Moriarty, a 20-year-oid theology 
major at the University of Notre Dame, 
wants to set up an unusual kind of campus 
placement agency. 

His agency would not be concerned with 
the needs of business and industry, but with 
the needs of the inner city and other poverty 
pock-marks on the nation’s affluent face. 

Steve, whose quiet home in the mountains 
of Eastern Tennessee is far removed from 
the nitty-gritty of Chicago, spent the sum- 
mer working in Monsignor John Egan's 
Lawndale parish. Joining a mixture of lay 
persons, nuns, seminarians and priests who 
did everything from paint the schoolyard 
fence to investigate eviction cases, he came 
face-to-face with the ghetto, 

“It takes three to six weeks to get over the 
cultural shock,” he sald. “But there is a 
definite role for the student in the slums. A 
lot of students are looking for involvement— 
and it’s there.” 

Steve is typical of scores of Notre Dame 
students who have read—more quickly per- 
haps than their elders—Vatican II's message 
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about making religion relevant to anguishes 
of modern society. While Steve did commu- 
nity organization work in Lawndale, other 
Notre Dame students were in Appalachia, 
Spanish Harlem, South America, and in 
South Bend’s own Negro areas—some in 
organizations such as the Christian Institute 
for the Lay Apostolate and others in dingy 
flats rented with their own money. 

Steve is now setting up a clearinghouse 
to inform Notre Dame students of work op- 
portunities in slums and other poverty areas. 

“One thing in particular struck me in 
Lawndale,” he said. “The motivation of the 
young people working in the Inner city is not 
political but theological—not theological in 
a narrow, sectarian sense, but in the widest 
possible ecumenical sense.“ 


Mrs. Eastman: Perseverance Pays Off 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, it is 
gratifying to be able to bring to the at- 
tention of the Congress an article from 
the October 8, 1967, Pomona, Calif., 
Progress-Bulletin which tells a success 
story. 

The article is about Mrs. Louise East- 
man, of Pomona, and how she has suc- 
ceeded, against seemingly unsurmounta- 
ble odds, in establishing a garment 
business. 

It is a matter of pride to me that the 
community rallied to Mrs. Eastman’s 
side to give her a helping hand. But the 
true key to Mrs. Eastman’s success was 
her own perseverance and determina- 
tion, and the deep and abiding faith 
which undergirds her efforts. 

I am sure many Members of Congress 
will be interested in reading about Mrs. 
Eastman. Under leave to extend my 
remarks I submit the article for inclu- 
sion in the RECORD: 

PERSEVERANCE Pays Orr—Her Dreams COME 
TRUE 
(By Phyllis Drew) 

Some bard once wrote that nothing can 
withstand hard work and perseverance. 

In the story of Louise Eastman, 44, of 
Pomono, this truth comes to light once more. 

Her ambition was to have a garment man- 
ufacturing business of her own. While she 
had education and years of experience at the 
sewing machines, she had no cash—no capi- 
tal. 


Most people without capital abandon the 
hope of starting a business. 

Mrs. Eastman decided to attack the prob- 
lem. Last year she applied for a loan to the 
Small Business Administration in Los 
Angeles. 

She was turned down for lack of experi- 
ence in running a business. 

She then wrote to her congressman, 
Glenard P. Lipscomb, in Washington, D.C. 

Something in her case struck Lipscomb, 
for he made arrangements to meet with her 
next time he was in Southern California, In 
November of last year Lipscomb and a 
prominent local citizen met with Mrs. East- 
man to hear about her dream of having a 
business and her difficulties in securing a 
loan both locally and from the federal gov- 
ernment. 
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At this point it was something in Mrs. 
Eastman herself that gave the men faith in 
her. 
They called in a local accountant to help 
her in preparing a new and sounder appli- 
cation to the Small Business Administra- 
tion. 

All was worked out to a fine point. 

Mrs. Eastman had already secured on her 
own the promise of space in a manufactur- 
ing industrial park at 1855 Mt. Vernon Ave, 
The loan application was in the works and 
she went around securing contracts from 
fabric manufacturers, advertised for em- 
ployes and arranged to lease some sewing 
machines. 

Then in late spring came the blow. Her 
application for a federal loan was once more 
turned down, 

In the midst of disappointment she stood 
up defiantly, saying, “I'm going ahead any- 
way.“ 

Something in her spirit touched many of 
Pomona’s leading citizens. At a crucial mo- 
ment the community came through to help 
Mrs. Eastman. 

She was allowed to use the manufactur- 
ing space on deferred rental and another 
Pomonan provided her business cards—read- 
ing “Lou-Vada of California, Sportswear 
Manufacturer.” 

The name comes from the first syllable 
of her first name and the last syllables of 
her maiden name, Louise Nevada. 

Each week she drove a worn-out automo- 
bile to Los Angeles to pick up bundles of pre- 
cut fabrics and bring them back to Pomona 
to be stitched up into dresses and other 
garments. On Friday she returned the fin- 
ished products and got paid. 

Once again calamity struck. A wheel rolled 
off the automobile on the freeway and the 
car was used up. She telephoned one of her 
new-found advisers in Pomona for knowl- 
edge and advice. 

Her business depended on having trans- 
portation to and from Los Angeles. 

Through community admiration of her de- 
termination, she was enabled to buy a small 
van at cost, with a 100-per-cent loan on the 
balance, She was now truly in business, with, 
she says, the help of God and her fellow 
Pomona residents. 

This week, fours months after the elec- 
tricity was turned on at the Mt, Vernon 
address on June 1, Mrs. Eastman’s racks were 
loaded with 1,500 completed garments, She 
was beginning to show a profit. 

Lou-Vada was on its way. 

Although Mrs. Eastman gets satisfaction 
out of offering employment to the women, 
enabling them to put food on their tables, 
as she says, she admits that her pleasure is 
in having the business and seeing it go and 
in imagining future profits, 

She is happy. 

And each morning at 9 she stops the girls 
at their work and reads to them from the 
Bible. The Bible brought her through, she 
said. A large-type family Bible sits open on 
a stand on her desk at the plant, 

Who can explain dreams and determina- 
tion? 

Louise Nevada was an only child, and her 
mother wanted her to become a teacher, She 
attended Clark University in Atlanta, Ga. 

She didn’t take to the idea of being a 
teacher. She wanted a garment business of 
her own, 

She worked for garment manufacturers in 
the South and in New York City. Through 
the years she accumulated more and more 
experience in the shops. All the time she 
dreamed of a business of her own and 
watched carefully to see how things were 
done. 

This past summer, some weeks have shown 
no profits. Sometimes everyone took home 
money but Louise Eastman, Sometimes the 
girls have worked all night to complete an 
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order, with Mrs. Eastman beside them at a 
sewing machine. 

Somehow, Lou-Vada made it through the 
Summer. Now the contracts are bigger, and 
Louise Eastman has a business of her own. 


Discrimination Against Amarillo, Tex. 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT PRICE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 16, 1967 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
join my colleague from Missouri [Mr. 
Hatz} in protesting the interpretation of 
Paragraph 13(c) of the Mass Transpor- 
tation Act of 1964 as highly discrimina- 
5 and unfair to cities like Amarillo, 

ex. 

Under Texas State laws, Amarillo and 
other Texas cities that operate their own 
transit systems as a public utility can- 
not comply with the requirements de- 
Manded by the Secretary of Labor for 
approval of assistance grants for such 
transit systems. 

The city of Amarillo a year and a half 
ago was presented a 30-day discontinu- 
ance notice by the operator of a privately 
Owned and operated transit system and 
also with a non-negotiable offer to sell 
the assets of the system to the city. The 
City declined the offer as exhorbitant, 
and instead, bought used buses and be- 
gan its own service at the end of the 
30-day notice period and has operated 
the service since. 

The city of Amarillo also applied for 
assistance from the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development under the 
Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1964 
Which was approved except for approval 
by the Secretary of Labor. 

Under the Secretary's interpretation 
of paragraph 13(c) of the act, there was 
no way the city of Amarillo could com- 
Ply. Texas State law forbids municipal 
employees to enter into a union shop 
contract as specified in section 13(c) so 
the city of Amarillo has had to continue 
its present operation because of the in- 
equity of this highly discriminatory sec- 
tion of the act. 

The city is in dire need of assistance to 
expand and modernize the system which 
last year operated at a considerable loss. 

I do not believe it was the intent of 
Congress to force a city to go back to a 
Privately operated system which in this 
Case, had failed, so that the city could 
comply with the union contract provi- 
Sions as interpreted by the Secretary of 
Labor. 

Neither do I believe it was the intent 
of Congress to force States to change 
their laws concerning State and mu- 
nicipal employees so that a city such as 
Amarillo could comply with the Secre- 
tary of Labor’s interpretation of the act. 

So I join my colleague from Missouri 
(Mr. Hatt] in seeking amendment to 
section 13(c) of the act which has re- 
Sulted in denial to Amarillo, Tex., of the 
Federal assistance for such communities 
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as Amarillo, Tex., which is certainly as 
much entitled to grants under the act as 
any other community. 


One Way To Help the U.N. Succeed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most painful lessons life imposes on 
men and nations is the inherent limita- 
tion under which we try to achieve im- 
provement in the human condition. As 
individuals, as institutions, and as mem- 
bers of the family of nations, we resist 
the realization that progress in most 
fields is elusive, difficult, and relative. 

Nowhere is progress more “human” in 
its limitations than with the United Na- 
tions. As we grow in our knowledge of 
what a world assembly can do, we must 
admit there is much it cannot do, or at 
least has not yet done. War, world pov- 


erty, inequalities all remain as evidences - 


of our limited advance. 

No one who understands what the 
United Nations is about would deny that 
its progress, even more than other more 
established institutions is most directly 
dependent on the good will, patience, and 
cooperation of its members. The United 
Nations does nothing if its members will 
nothing. 

The coming U.N. debate on a treaty to 
devote the sea’s resources to their peace- 
ful development for the benefit of the 
poorer nations is an outstanding oppor- 
tunity for the world community to prove 
its devotion to the U.N. I am proud that 
the Long Island Star Journal recently 
described this opportunity for the United 
Nations in the following perceptive 
editorial: 

RULES FOR THE TREASURE HOUSE 

The 22nd General Assembly of the United 
Nations, now in session, may not be known 
to future generations by what it does or does 
not do toward peace in Vietnam or the Mid- 
dle East. It may be known—and men every- 
where would be the gainers—for what first 
steps it took toward identifying and setting 
rules for the development of the earth's 
8 unexploited frontier, the seas around 


3 is scheduled on a treaty, proposed 
by Malta, that would give the UN control of 
the ocean floor beyond any nation’s territori- 
al waters and continental shelves. The ex- 
ploitation of this vast and mysterious terri- 
tory—already known to be a fantastic treas- 
ure house—would be devoted exclusively to 
peaceful uses and the development of poor 
countries. 

Mineral riches, food resources and other 
fortunes for the taking have lain virtually 
untouched because of the limits of tech- 
nology and because man has felt he has 
enough in the planet's land resources. 

All that is changing. First, oceanology 
8 and aided by space technology, 

impressive progress. Scientists 
ostinata, for instance, that high-grade min- 
erals from the sea can be mined at a fraction 
of the cost of extracting them from the land. 
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Second, the great need to tap these re- 
sources because of the fast-increasing world 
population and the limitations of the land. 

Nature's land gifts, in addition to making 
the earth a livable place, have been the 
source of unending conflict as individuals 
and nations compete for territory and treas- 
ure, 

In opening the new frontier—the oceans 
and seabeds—there is threat of new and wild 
encounters unless rules of order are devel- 
oped in advance. The UN, flawed as it has 
been, give us the opportunity to avoid the 
old mistakes. It is a workshop where nations 
can construct the rules for working the ocean 
treasure house. 

The task will not be easy. It may take years 
to get a treaty. The jurisdictional and legal 
unknowns, as the seas“ mysteries, are vast. 

It is significant and heartening, though, 
that there appears to be a willingness—and 
let's hope a readiness—to approach the new 
frontier cooperatively instead of competi- 
tively. 

A seabed treaty could be one of the UN's 
finest works, 


Stopping the Subversion of Our Proven 
Foreign Trade Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is satis- 
fying to see the recent editorial defense 
of our foreign trade policy by some of 
the most highly respected organs of the 
general and business press. This salutary 
support comes in response to a slew of 
self-serving and untimely protectionist 
attacks on a national posture standing 
for more than three decades and of bene- 
fit to every American. Here, Mr. Speaker, 
are the judicious commentaries of the 
Wall Street Journal of October 5, the 
Journal of Commerce of October 6, the 
New York Times of October 17, the 
Washington Post of October 7, and the 
Washington Daily News of October 16. 
Together, they add up to a compelling 
indictment of the attempted subversion 
of 4 long years of work by our negotia- 
tors at the Kennedy round in the inter- 
est of labor, business, and the Nation. 
The commentaries follow: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Oct. 5, 1967] 
THe PAINS OF PROTECTIONISM 

Economists can, and frequently do, muster 
all sorts of arguments against import curbs. 
Though their case is convincing, the matter 
isn't entirely onesided. 

To begin with, no academic reasoning will 
ease the pain of a businessman who believes 
he is being undone by imports, At the mo- 
ment such major industries as textiles, meat, 
steel and oil say they are in that situation, 
or close to it, and are pressing Congress for 
new or increased protection, 

They contend, quite correctly, that their 
economic health is important not only to 
them but to the nation. They also stress the 
difficulty of competing with foreign firms 
whose wage costs are lower. 

When it comes to proposed relief, the im- 
port-troubled industries emphasize their 
eagerness to be reasonable. For the most part 
they do not want to shut out all foreign 
competition; instead, they would merely 
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limit it to a fair“ share of the domestic mar- 
ket. Even that might not be necessary, some 
spokesmen say, if other nations would only 
allow the U.S. freer access to thelr own mar- 
kets. 

Before Congress comes to any decision, 
however, it should ponder this question's 
other sides. If the U.S. moves toward protec- 
tionism, for instance, what happens to the 
nation’s export trade? As an international 
merchant, after all, this country still leads 
the world by a wide margin. 

The answer is partly a matter of simple 
economics. If Country A can no longer sell 
quite as many textiles to the U.S., it won't 
earn as many dollars to buy American busi- 
ness machines. Thus the effect would be to 
limit U.S. exports, even if the only change 
in the situation was a higher U.S. tariff or 
lower import quota. 

But that's not likely to be the only change. 
Among nations, as among little boys, there's 
a tendency to strike back when someone hits 
you. If history is any guide, then, new U.S. 
import curbs would quickly bring retaliation 
abroad, further crimping America's foreign 
sales. 

Turning the question around another way, 
Congress might consider it from the point 
of view of consumers. What happens to them 
if the nation raises new barriers against 
imports? 

For one thing, consumers would often be 
paying higher prices. Some people may like 
the snob appeal of a foreign label, but most 
Americans buy imports mainly when they 
believe they're getting more for their money. 
Trade restrictions, futhermore, obviously 
limit consumers’ freedom of choice. 

That brings us back to the economists, 
who focus most of their attention on a still 
broader aspect of import curbs: Their effect 
on the general well-being of the economy. 
As is their wont, the academicians take a 
fairly long-run view of things; they find little 
comfort in the economy's current health if 
it seems due to degenerate before long. 

One prime worry is protectionism’s up- 
ward pressure on prices. Inflation is already 
very much with us, even without fresh trade 
restraints to accentuate it. 

Economists also fret about the effects of 
import curbs on the vitality of domestic in- 
dustries. If foreign competition is curtailed, 
domestic producers will have less incentive 
to increase efficiency and develop new and 
better products. 

the past three decades, the do- 
mestic economy has expanded enormously 
while U.S. protectionism has shrunk to a 
shadow of its former self. While there are 
mumerous reasons for this happy develop- 
ment, not the least of them is stiff competi- 
tion, some of it furnished by foreigners. 

Trade restrictions, in sum, provide benefits 
for U.S. firms in the domestic market, though 
these gains may be only temporary. On the 
other hand, import curbs endanger the na- 
tion's exports, impose penalties on consumers 
and tend to weaken the vigor of the coun- 
try’s economy. Looked at from all sides, the 
package hardly seems appealing. 

If a company is genuinely damaged by 
imports, machinery already exists to provide 
job-retaining, technical assistance and the 
life. If Congress decides that more help is 
needed, it would be better to pay direct Fed- 
eral subsidies than to opt for the even more 
debilitating devices of trade restraint. 

For some businessmen, import competition 
can prove quite painful. From the standpoint 
of the rest of the nation, however, the agonles 
of protectionism could be a good deal worse. 
[From the Journal of Commerce and Com- 

mercial, New York, N.Y., Oct. 6, 1967] 

THE Moon on Capiron HILL 

It would be a pity if Congress were to undo 
the positive results of the Kennedy Round in 
its desire to protect some domestic industries. 
Yet that may well happen unless the ad- 
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ministration steps in to head off a massive 
protectionist assault, We would hope that 
Congress itself will not let the problems of 
certain industries overshadow the potential 
benefits to the entire nation of the trade 
negotiations. Yet, the actions of Congress in 
the past two months do not foster con- 
fidence in the lawmakers’ ability to see clearly 
and act wisely in the national interest. 

As a matter of fact, the record of Congress 
in the past three months has been disgrace- 
ful. Has there been a full moon over Wash- 
ington for the past few months? It’s very dif- 
ficult to make any sense out of some of the 
things that have been emanating from 
Capitol Hill recently. 

There was, for example, the disgraceful 
episode dealing with the dispute between six 
shopcraft unions and the nation’s railroads. 
While the nation waited, the political game 
was played out. In the end Congress was 
literally forced to pass the legislation that is 
preventing a strike. If it had thought of 
the national interest it would have passed the 
legislation in the first place. 

A couple of weeks ago, Rep. John W. 
Byrnes, a Wisconsin Republican, spear- 
headed a move that resulted in an amend- 
ment to the defense appropriations bill pro- 
hibiting the use of federal funds for the 
purchase of foreign-bullt warships. Involyed 
is $60 million in orders for 16 new mine- 
sweepers that the British might receive if 
their bid is successful. 

Permitting the British to bid on the mine- 
Sweepers was part of an arrangement under 
which they were to purchase almost $800 mil- 
lion worth of U.S. military aircraft. 

Then last Thursday the House passed a bill 
giving the President the right to impose 
quotas or increase tariffs on imports that 
might threaten the “well being” of Amer- 
jean workers. The President did not ask for 
the authority and does not want it since it 
obviously would complicate the U.S. position 
in trade matters and negotiations. 

Right on the heels of this protectionist 
measure the Senate Finance Committee an- 
nounced that it will hold hearings later this 
month on a number of import quota pro- 
posals, dealing with industries such as oil, 
some nonferrous metals, steel and textiles, 
among others. 

It is unlikely that the hearings will lead 
to actual bills. More likely, they will set the 
stage for riders when House-passed trade 
bills reach the Senate. However, the hand- 
writing is on the wall and the administra- 
tion should take steps now to make sure 
that all the potential good of the Kennedy 
Round negotiations does not go down the 
drain because certain industries may face 
greater competition. 

It is totally unrealistic to think that we 
can impose restrictions unilaterally. For- 
eign governments are not about to sit idly 
by while we take away some of their po- 
tential markets. Their only recourse would 
be to impose limitations on our exports. And, 
quite frankly, they would be right. 

While we sympathize with the industries 
that face additional competition as a result 
of the Kennedy Round negotiations it would 
not make sense to scuttle the entire pact 
to protect these companies and their em- 
ployes. It is more than likely that any po- 
tential losses will be more than offset by 
gains by other companies to the benefit of 
the nation as a whole. This was the main 
consideration of the U.S. negotiating team. 
One still has to give a little in one area to 
gain in another, It is silly to think that the 
U.S. comes out of a negotiation such as the 
Kennedy Round a winner in all areas. Over- 
all, yes, but not in every single instance. 

Apparently the industries to be hit hard- 
est by new imports have been working dili- 
gently to line up support in Congress for 
their positions (the textile industry reports 
that 67 senators and 171 representatives are 
cosponsoring legislation for major curbs on 
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textile imports). Unions representing work- 
ers in the various fields that may be hurt 
are lining up for import curbs. 

Obviously, great pressure will be brought 
to bear on Congress. If Congress knuckles 
under, it will be making a great mistake. A 
return to protectionism can only hurt the 
U.S. Our export sales greatly exceed imports 
and make up one of..the major plus com- 
ponents in the balance of payments picture. 

It behooves Congress to look at the big 
picture and not view the Kennedy Round 
on an industry by industry basis. 


[From the New York Times, Oct. 19, 1967] 
PROTECTIONIST CHRISTMAS TREE” 


The Administration must have bipartisan 
support in Its belated fight against attempts 
by the protectionist bloc in the Senate to 
hold the Social Security bill hostage, Repub- 
Uean Everett Dirksen of NUnols and Demo- 
crat Vance Hartke of Indiana plan to tack a 
series of riders sought by domestic industry 
onto the Administration's proposals for high- 
er old-age benefits. Their hope is that Con- 
gress will give its approval to the entire 
“Christmas tree“ package. 

There are no gifts in this proposal for 
either consumers or the economy. On the 
contrary, the demands for quotas to cut down 
on imports of steel, textiles, lead and zinc, 
meats and other products would help to ac- 
celerate current inflationary pressure. Such a 
protectionist umbrella would not only reward 
inefficient producers; it would also penalize 
the efficient whose exports would face imme- 
diate curtailment abroad. 

Since ample safeguards already exist 
against dumping and other unfair practices, 
the protectionists recognize that the special 
interest measures they are putting together 
could never be approved on their own merits. 
But they may be able to get what they want, 
as Senator Russell B. Long did a year ago, by 
attaching their expensive and damaging re- 
quests to highly desirable legislation that has 
nothing at all to do with international trade. 

To be sure, the hastily drawn plan for 
financing elections that was part of last 
year’s Christmas-tree bill was revised before 
it could be put into effect. This time, how- 
ever, there is danger that passage of protec- 
tionist legislation would provoke instant re- 
tallation, undoing all the good work that the 
protracted negotiations in the Kennedy 
Round has produced, The Administration is 
now fully awake to the extent of the protec- 
tionist threat. President Johnson has made 
known his “wish to reaffirm the Administra- 
tion's basic support for a program to elimi- 
nate any unnecessary barriers to the freer 
flow of trade.” Secretary of State Rusk will 
lead a procession of Administration witnesses 
before the Senate Finance Committee tomor- 
row to oppose the riders. 

The only sure way to stop the Christmas- 
tree bill is to chop it down before it is 
planted. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Oct. 7, 1967] 


THE Present Stannos FMM 


President Johnson once again demon- 
strated that he does not panic in the face of 
pressures exerted by an arrogant protection- 
ist lobby. Last January he terminated the 
high, escape-clause tariff rates on watch 
movements and glass, weathering a storm of 
criticism that was loud but ephemeral. And 
now, in the face of strong demands, both 
from the industry and in Congress, that 
quotas be extended from cotton to the full 
range of textile imports, Mr. Johnson calmly 
referred the matter to the Tariff Commission 
where the facts of the case will be publicly 
aired. A less courageous President might have 
capitulated by quietly promising support for 
another impediment to world trade. 

If the demands for establishing quotas 
were confined to textiles, the situation would 
not be so alarming. But they are not. The new 
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protectionists, who correctly perceive the 
Superiority of quotas over tariffs, are con- 
ducting concerted campaigns to bring steel, 
chemicals and all sorts of wearing apparel 
under the kind of quotas that now limit im- 
Ports of petroleum, beef and cotton textile 
products. 

When compared with the insidious quotas, 
tariffs are an enlightened form of protection. 
Consumers, to be sure, pay higher prices when 
tariffs are levied. But if the demand is suffi- 
ciently strong, goods may be imported over 
the tariff wall. Moreover, the burden of pro- 
tection borne by the public will be somewhat 
Teduced by the tariff revenues that flow into 
the Treasury. 

Under quotas, the protection tends to be 
absolute since the volume of imports is 
limited by fiat. And there are no increases in 
Treasury receipts. In the case of the petro- 
leum quotas, to cite a notorious case, the 
domestic refiners who are so lucky as to have 
import “tickets” get a gift from the Govern- 
ment that is worth about $1.25 a barrel—the 
difference between the price of domestic and 
imported crude oil. Such systems, which in- 
volve the bestowal of favors on businesses 
With “grandfather clause” rights to import, 
se breeding grounds for abuse and corrup- 

on. 

William M. Roth, the Special Representa- 
tive for Trade Negotiations who performed so 
brilliantly in the Kennedy Round, recently 
warned that the New Protectionism“ could 
Carry the world back to the 1930s when 
S&utarchical policies all but strangled interna- 
tional trade. The best way to counter the pro- 
tectionist death wish is to stand fast and 
fight it. President Johnson opted for that 
Course, and he deserves the support of all who 
believe that an expanding trade is essential 
toa healthy world economy. 

From the Washington (D.C. Daily News, 
Oct. 16, 1967] 
KEEP Trapve “FREE” 

The dangers, the disadvantages, the non- 
sense involved in building a system of na- 
tional trade barriers and quota systems are 
evident from history: Tariff retaliation by 
Other countries, a choking off of world com- 
Merce, international antagonism, a decline 
in jobs. 

Yet the foolish cry for protection con- 
tinues, as events in Washington show today. 

A number of congressmen, moved by in- 
dustry wailing, are talking about higher 
trade barriers. Sen, Everett Dirksen of Dli- 
nois, the Republican leader, would have the 
Finance Committee approve import quota 
systems for a variety of items—oil, lead, zinc, 

Products, beef, steel perhaps even elec- 

cs. Sen. Russell Long of Louisiana, the 
Committee chairman, thinks the U.S. oll in- 
dustry needs more trade protection. Sen. 
Vance Hartke of Indiana joins Dirksen in ad- 
Vorating protection for steel. 

These men, and the industries involved, 
take short-sighted, ill-advised positions. As 
William M. Roth, President Johnson's spe- 
cial trade representative, put it so well: 

“If anything is done by Congress on this 
Scale, there will be massive retaliation by 
Other countries against” many major U.S. ex- 
Ports. Mr. Roth rightly adds that the scope 
Of the planned Senate committee action “is 
80 tremendous it would completely destroy 
Our trade policy.” 

Mr. Roth hardly had uttered his state- 
Ments before his fears were confirmed by 
More than a dozen of our best customers: 

The six nations in the European Common 
Market sent a joint letter to the State De- 
bartment broadly hinting at the retaliation 

Roth warned about. Latin-American am- 
bassadors in Washington got together on a 
Similar warning. Such retaliation by these 
Countries would be a devastating blow to 
American business. 

The White House has indicated it supports 
Mr. Roth's views and opposes the pending 
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protectionist proposals. But in view of the 
growing campaign, the President himself 
would do well to speak in outright and com- 
plete opposition, He could echo Mr, Roth’s 
arguments and add that better responses to 
foreign competition are more vigorous mar- 
keting policies by U.S. corporations, better 
management and more rapid modernization. 

In one sense, the nation’s “free trade” ap- 
proach dates to Cordell Hull and Franklin 
Roosevelt, But in a broader sense such a 
policy is more deeply ingrained in our so- 
ciety. For it was Thomas Jefferson who pro- 
claimed 168 years ago: “I am for free com- 
merce for all nations.” 


Textile Industry’s Plight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 9, 1967 


Mr. DORN, Mr. Speaker, on the cot- 
ton farms and in the textile villages of 
the Carolinas, WBT, Charlotte, and now 
WBT-WBTYV, has been a household by- 
word, This great station over the years 
brought to us good music, news, educa- 
tional programs, sports broadcasts, and 
superb editorials. 

I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues the following editorial broadcast 
by WBT-WBTV: 

TEXTILE INDUSTRY’S PLIGHT 

Under our free enterprise system, each 
business is expected to meet the competition 
in a fair and square contest and survive 
through Its own efforts. If it cannot hold its 
own, it goes out of business. The idea that 
the federal government ought to subsidize 
any industry in order to enable it to compete 
is foreign to the whole American creed of 
free enterprise. 

It may be hard on the businessman who 
sees his establishment go to the wall, but 
those are the rules of the game. 

But the first rule of the game is that the 
competition must be fair. If it is unfair, the 
government is justified in moving in with 
such weapons as antitrust laws and tariffs 
to equalize any unequal situation, 

Some years ago the American textile in- 
dustry was at great disadvantage because 
government export subsidies and other aids 
had reacted against the American industy by 
making it possible for Japanese textile manu- 
facturers, for exemple, to buy American cot- 
ton at lower prices than American manufac- 
turers had to pay. The result was that Japan 
could buy American cotton, and, by paying 
its textile workers fantastically low wages, 
undersell our own textile people on their 
home ground, 

This was rectified when the two-price cot- 
ton system was abolished. But then came the 
Kennedy round of tariff agreements, under 
which tariffs on textiles were reduced by the 
United States, and again the foreign manu- 
facturers were given an advantage. 

Japan, which is one of the largest export- 
ers of textiles to the United States, pays its 
textile workers 39¢ an hour, compared with 
the $2.02 paid to American workers. 

When the American worker is paid five 
times as much as the Japanese doing the 
same work with the same kind of machine, 
the difference including shipping costs is too 
great to be made up by efficient management. 
Hourly wages in other countries that have 
large exports of textiles to the United States 
are; Hong Kong, 29¢ an hour; Singapore, 
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17¢; Portugal, 19¢; Spain, 44¢; Italy, 55¢; 
Prance, 80¢; West Germany, 96¢, 

Even in West Germany, the most ad- 
vanced of all the countries mentioned, the 
textile worker gets less than half as much 
as the American. That kind of competition 
is not fair. The government is fully justified 
in making it fair by setting up a system 
of import quotas to make up for the jolt 
the American industry got from the Kennedy 
round of tariff negotiations. 

The thousands of textile workers in the 
Carolinas and elsewhere in the south have 
a direct interest in this effort to enable the 
American industry to compete with foreign 
rivals on equal terms. 

Invitation to respond has been sent to: Mr. 
William M. Roth of the Office of Social Rep- 
resentative for Trade Negotiations. 


Closing the Travel Gap 


SPEECH 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 16, 1967 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, an editorial 
in the Washington Evening Star of Sep- 
tember 27 and a resolution adopted by 
the Southern Governors’ Conference on 
September 13 make telling points con- 
cerning the travel gap—the difference 
between what Americans spend in for- 
eign countries through travel and tour- 
ism and what visitors from other lands 
spend in America. This year, the travel 
gap is almost $2 billion, and this deficit 
worsens our international balance-of- 
payments position. The average visitor 
to this country spends more than $400 
here, so there is a great economic po- 
tential in expanding travel to this coun- 
try. Other countries are well aware of 
the gold to be found in tourism, The 
Governments of Mexico, France, Spain, 
Canada, and Greece each spend far more 
every year to promote travel than the 
Government of the United States spends 
through the U.S. Travel Service. This 
Government agency plays a key role in 
President Johnson's efforts to solve our 
balance-of-payments problem. With so 
much at stake, it is false economy to 
clamp a lid on the promotional activi- 
ties of the travel service. As the edi- 
torial points out, an assault on the travel 
gap is worth more of an effort than we 
are now making. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the editorial and the Governors’ resolu- 
tion in the RECORD: 

[From the Washington (D..) Star, 
Sept. 27, 1967] 
TRAVEL Gap 

The number of foreign travelers visiting 
the United States has shown a 30 percent 
increase this year over the like period in 
1966. John Black, director of the U.S, Travel 
Service, now estimates 1.5 million foreigners 
will tour this country in 1967. s 

That's a pretty good showing, consider- 
ing the incredibly small amount Congress 
is willing to appropriate for attracting visi- 
tors here, Last year the Service operated on 
a budget of $3 million. By contrast, France 
spent $5 million to lure tourists, Mexico 
spent $7 million, Spain and Canada $10 
million apiece. Even tiny Greece spends more 
than we do on this item, 
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This is a strange way to deal with the bal- 
ance of payments problem. The average for- 
elgner spends between $400 and $450 on his 
American visit. What better way to offset the 
dollar drain than to make this nation a 
more attractive goal for globe-trotters? 

Several imaginaive ideas were put forth 
earlier this year by Winthrop Knowlton, as- 
sistant secretary of the Treasury, for en- 
couraging such travel. Why not publish a 
comprehensive guide book for the United 
States, for example, translated Into a variety 
of foreign languages? 

Why can’t we develop a system of certified 
guides, Knowlton asks, using American stu- 
dents proficient in foreign languages? Why 
can't we fill the thousands of empty uni- 
versity dormitory beds at vacation time, pro- 
viding revenues for colleges and low cost 
lodgings for foreign students? Why not a 
“scientific Disneyland” to promote exports? 

It would take money to do all these things. 
But surely an assault on the estimated $2 
billion “travel gap’—meaning the difference 
between what American tourists spend 
abroad and the smaller total spent here by 
foreigners—is worth more of an effort than 
we are now making. 


UNITED STATES TRAVEL SERVICE 


Whereas, the Southern States are engaged 
in a cooperative effort for travel promotion; 
and 

Whereas, the emerging international mar- 
kets will play a vital role in achieving 
growth of travel in the South; and 

Whereas, the United States Travel Service 
is engaged in an outstanding program of 
promotion and information aimed at devel- 
oping these international markets: 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the 
Southern Governors’ Conference urge the 
Congress to continue to support the pro- 

of the United States Travel Service at 
the highest possible and practical level. 


In Support of a Bill Extending to Volun- 
teer Fire, Ambulance, and Rescue Com- 
panies the Second- and Third-Class 
Bulk Mailing Rates Available to Certain 
Nonprofit Organizations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr, Speaker, the im- 
portance of our volunteer fire, ambulance, 
and rescue companies is self-evident. 
The cost of government, Federal, State, 
and local, is immense. Every day millions 
are expended in the process of keeping 
the machinery of government in healthy 
operation. For that reason the American 
public has welcomed the contribution of 
our volunteer fire, ambulance, and rescue 
companies, as a means of serving the 
public in a vital area without simulta- 
neously demanding, once again, an in- 
crease in taxes. 

There is much to be said, moreover, for 
the continuation of American traditions 
of voluntary service. In this day of big 
and bigger government, big and bigger 
corporations, labor unions, mutual bene- 
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fit associations, and the like, the contri- 
bution of the individual has been rele- 
gated to the shadows, to a remarkable 
and depressing extent. Contrary to the 
trend has been the continued existence of 
the volunteer fire and rescue worker as a 
Major figure in a million American com- 
munities. 

We have every reason to bolster this 
sterling tradition. We must not stand 
aside and allow it to be submerged be- 
neath the weight of economic pressures. 
Yet that is what we have been doing for 
years. 

At this very moment, while the demand 
for fire, ambulance, and rescue work is 
increasing, the cost of operating such 
services is also increasing, and local com- 
munities have made no move to take up 
the slack, 

We are, therefore, presented with the 
shocking picture of a public service 
threatened with extinction in a moment 
when the public need is clearly increas- 


It is disconcerting to think in terms of 
volunteer heroes being cramped-in, sur- 
rounded, and bedeviled by scores of crip- 
pling, economic problems. But that is the 
way it is, today, for millions of fire, am- 
bulance, and rescue workers, right here 
in America. 

The crisis can be partially attended to 
by act of Congress, and I recommend that 
action be taken immediately through the 
passage of a bill extending to volunteer 
fire, ambulance, and rescue companies 
the second- and third-class mailing rates 
now available to certain other nonprofit 
organizations. 


Congress Must Act So That Chaney, Good- 
man, and Schwerner May Not Have 
Died in Vain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, more than 
3 years after the brutal murders of 
James Chaney, Andrew Goodman, and 
Michael Schwerner, the perpetrators, 
some of whom hold positions of public 
trust in the State of Mississippi, still 
walk in freedom, symbolizing the shame- 
ful double standard which this Nation 
still too often applies—the immunity of 
white murderers versus the value placed 
on the life of a Negro citizen, or some- 
one who dares to defend the Negro’s 
right to equal freedom. 

The State of Mississippi did not see 
fit to prosecute the murderers, and the 
Federal Government, lacking jurisdic- 
tion, cannot prosecute for murder. 
Therefore, the Federal Government is 
trying the accused on a lesser charge— 
conspiracy to deprive the three mur- 
ene civil rights workers of their civil 
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Americans must know that even in 
segregationist strongholds national pol- 
icy does not permit the law to discrim- 
inate on racial grounds. It is imperative 
that the Senate expedite proceedings on 
H.R. 2516—which was passed by the 
House on August 16—so that this bill 
which would make it a Federal crime to 
perpetrate violence against anyone be- 
cause of race, color, religion, or national 
origin may be promptly enacted into law. 

The New York Times upheld its high 
standard of editorial comment when it 
published an editorial on October 16, 
1967, entitled “A Cry for Justice.” It 
deals with the issues I have mentioned 
here. The editorial follows, and I com- 
mend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

From the New York Times, Oct. 16, 1967] 
A Cry FOR JUSTICE 

The bodies of the three young civil rights 
workers murdered in the Mississippi country* 
side more than three years ago still cry out 
for justice. The tale of horror being unfolded 
in the Federal court room in Meridian, with 
its evidence of Ku Klux Klan planning, of 
police entrapment and of deliberate mob 
violence, is a terrible indictment of the white 
people of Mississippi. Ultimately, it is a 
reproach to the nation. 

The state has never brought the accused to 
trial, Only undercover work by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation made it possible to 
develop the factual basis for the present 
trial. Ironically, however, the accused can 
be prosecuted under Federal law only for 
the crime of conspiring to deprive the dead 
men of thelr constitutional rights. 

Under a bill recommended by President 
Johnson and approved earlier this year by 
the House of Representatives, murder oF 
bodily harm committed against a person 
exercising any of his specific constitutional 
rights would be a Federal crime if violence 
was used “because of race, color, religion, 
political affiliation or national origin.” Con- 
spiracy would not have to be proved, and 
murderers could be tried for the crime they 
actually committed. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee is under 
direction from the Senate to report this bill 
to the floor by Oct. 24. Last week, a sub- 
committee under the leadership of Senator 
Ervin, Democrat of North Carolina, rewrote 
the bill, striking out the limitation that the 
crime would have to be racial, religious or 
political in origin. The effect would be to 
make murder a Federal offense in all but a 
few circumstances, This drastic broadening 
of the bill's scope seems more designed to 


, Kill the bill than to grapple with a genuine 


problem. Except in racial cases in some parts 
of the South, local law enforcement agencies 
are willing and capable of enforcing the law 
against murder. 

The Ervin substitute also adds language 
directed at other kinds of problems, such as 
the imposition of fines by unions in labor 
disputes. Regardless of the merits of these 
proposals, they are extraneous. The same is 
true of amendments on the sale of guns, the 
control of riots and the interstate travel of 
racist agitators—all of which various mem- 
bers of the Judiciary Committee are tempted 
to attach to the bill. These are all matters 
for separate consideration. 

The priority task for the Senate is to 
approve the bill substantially as passed by 
the House. The Federal Government needs 
more authority to te acts of racist 
barbarism than is provided by the present 
flimsy conspiracy statute. Until the Govern- 
ment has that added authority, the cry for 
justice will not have been answered. 
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Vietnam and the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. TENZER. Mr, Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 22, 1967, I wrote to Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk urging U.S. support for 
consideration of the Vietnam war by the 
United Nations General Assembly. See 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, September 25, 
1967, page A4769. 

When the Soviet Union made its re- 
quest on June 13, 1967, for an emergency 
session of the United Nations General 
Assembly on the Middle East crisis under 
the provisions of the “uniting for peace” 
resolution of November 3, 1950, this step 
represented the first acceptance by the 
Soviet Union of the use of the “uniting 
for peace” resolution for the determina- 
tion by the General Assembly of a war- 
and-peace issue normally dealt with by 
the Security Council and subject to the 
veto power. 

One day later, on June 14, 1967, in a 
statement which appears in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of that day, page 
A3015, I said: 

With the cease-fire in the Middle East now 
in effect, I call upon our Government, the 
President, the Secretary of State, the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and all of their advisers to 
use every instrument and technique of dl- 
plomacy to bring about a cease-fire in Viet- 
nam and/or to immediately convene a Geneva 
Conference to negotiate a settlement to the 
Vietnam conflict. 

We should do everything necessary to en- 
courage the United Nations to adopt a cease- 
fire resolution in Vietnam similar to the 
resolution adopted in the Middle East crisis 
and/or to call upon the Cochairman of the 
Geneva Conference to immediately convene 
a peace conference. 

We must urge the United Nations, the Co- 
chairmen of the Geneva Conference, the In- 
ternational Control Commission, and the 
available diplomatic channels, including the 
“hotline” between Washington and Moscow 
to bring about a cease-fire in Vietnam. 


Mr. Speaker, on June 14 I concluded 
my remarks with another appeal to the 
President in these words: 

Now Is the time to stop the bombing. 

Now is the time for a cease-fire. 

Now is the time for our President to lead 
us and the world on the pathways to perma- 
nent peace, ` 


Because every offer to negotiate has 
been rejected or brings no response from 
Hanoi, I am more convinced than ever 
that there is some hope in the United Na- 
tions. When I first proposed to the Sec- 
retary of State that we take advantage 
of the “uniting for peace” resolution, I 
had no support for the idea. Now Ma- 
jority Leader MIRKE MANSFIELp and 11 
other Senators have proposed a resolu- 
tion calling for a reconvened Geneva 
Conference, 

For the information of my colleagues, I 
insert in the Recorp at this point, the 
State Department reply to my letter of 
September 22, 1967: 
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OCTOBER 16, 1967, 
Hon. HERBERT TENZER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN TENZER: Secretary 
Rusk has asked me to reply to your thought- 
ful letter of September 22, 1967, In which 
you suggested that the United States employ 
the “Uniting for Peace” procedure to bring 
the Viet-Nam conflict before the United Na- 
tions General Assembly. We continue to 
doubt the feasibility of such action at the 
present time, for the reasons I outlined to 
you in my letter of July 1, 1967, although we 
of course continue to welcome any construc- 
tive efforts by the UN Security Council or 
the General Assembly toward a just and 
honorable peace in Viet-Nam. 

You specifically suggest that even nations 
which do not agree with our policies in gen- 
eral might support a resolution calling upon 
the co-Chairmen of the Geneva Conference 
immediately to bring all interested parties 
together for discussions. This was, of course, 
one of the principle elements in our Initia- 
tive on January 31, 1966 to bring the Viet- 
Nam issue to the Security Council. 


At that time, we submitted a draft resolu- 
tion calling for the Council's endorsement 
of preliminary discussions to arrange a con- 
ference looking toward the implementation 
of the Geneva Accords. The resolution was 
never acted upon, primarily because the 
Soviet Union made clear its opposition to 
any UN consideration of Viet-Nam, including 
this approach. 

Ambassador Goldberg reiterated in his ad- 
dress of September 21 to the General Assem- 
bly that the United States continues to seek 
the active participation of the United Na- 
tions in the quest for peace in Viet-Nam. 
He again called on all UN members, individ- 
ually and collectively, to accept their obliga- 
tions under the Charter and use their in- 
fluence to help bring the Viet-Nam conflict 
to an end by peaceful means. As public ac- 
counts have indicated, Ambassador Goldberg 
recently undertook further consultations 
with members of the Security Council to 
assess once again the prospects for Security 
Council action. As reported at the time, he 
found a widespread reluctance to act in the 
Council in the face of firm opposition to UN 
involvement from the Soviet Union and 
North Viet-Nam. 

In our view, the members of the General 
Assembly would also be unlikely at this time 
to favor formal action on Viet-Nam, pri- 
marily because of the basic disagreement 
which exists on this issue among the mem- 
bers of the Security Council, and because 
at the present time many of the political 
factors operative in the Security Council are 
also present in the Assembly. Nevertheless, 
consistent with our desire to have the UN 
and its members make greater efforts towards 
peace in Viet-Nam, we remain willing to sup- 
port an initiative which showed promise of 
positive results and would meaningfully ad- 
vance the prospects of an early and secure 
peace in Southeast Asia. 

As I noted in my July 1 letter, the basic 
difficulty remains Hanoi's unwillingness to 
discuss a political settlement on anything 
but its own terms, In light of the Soviet 
Union’s strong support of Hanot’s position, 
effective United Nations action, in our view, 
is unlikely at least until Hanol alters its es- 
sentially negative position towards a nego- 
tiated settlement in Viet-Nam. 

I hope you will find the foregoing com- 
ments useful and that you will not hesitate 
to call on me if I can be of further assistance. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B, MACOMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations. 


Mr. Speaker, I am disturbed by the 
apparent unwillingness on the part of 
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the State Department to actively pursue 
every procedural device for obtaining 
General Assembly consideration of the 
Vietnam war. Because of the veto power 
in the U.N. Security Council, the impasse 
in the United Nations can be broken 
only if we are willing to take the issue 
to the General Assembly. 

The Vietnam war is not only a bilat- 
eral confrontation. It is a struggle which 
threatens the peace and security of the 
entire world. All efforts to bring the com- 
batants to the peace table have thus far 
failed. The United Nations representing 
the force of world opinion and the only 
forum for expression of that opinion 
must not be overlooked as an instrument 
for moving the conflict from the battle- 
field to the conference table. 

Mr. Speaker, member nations in the 
U.N, may very well have “basic disagree- 
ment” on the Vietnam issue, but that in 
itself is no justification for our failure 
to request them to express their common 
desire for the commencement of peace 
negotiations. 

The United States should not fear the 
United Nations or even the possibility 
that the world body may request a ces- 
sation of the bombing of North Vietnam. 
We should display our willingness to 
comply with attempts by the United 
Nations to bring about a political set- 
tlement to the Vietnam war. 

No matter how slim the possibility of 
U.N, action, we must not cast that pos- 
sibility aside. It is time to undertake a 
major new peace offensive in Vietnam 
and I believe this can be done in the 
United Nations. 

There is current in the United States 
today a developing pattern and practice 
to play politics with the war in Vietnam. 
War—with its death and destruction— 
is too serious a subject matter to be used 
for political expediency. 

The game is being played on both sides 
of the aisle. Perhaps if all who want to 
see the war ended with an honorable 
peace were to join their efforts—elusive 
as it is—peace could be achieved. 


The Los Angeles Times Strongly Supports 
the President’s Job Program for the 
Slums 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, the Los 
Angeles Times has given strong—and 
well-deseryed—editorial support to Presi- 
dent Johnson's new job program for the 
hard-core unemployed, 

This program will pledge $40 million to 
a series of pilot projects aimed at encour- 
aging private enterprise to invest its 
creative genius in areas of unemploy- 
ment. 

The model for this program, as the 
Times points out, is the highly successful 
Watts Manufacturing Co. established by 
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the Aerojet-General Co., in the Watts 
section of Los Angeles. Its financial suc- 
cess—and the long waiting list for job 
openings—demonstrates the President’s 
belief that the unemployed will work and 
work well if only given the opportunity. 
The President’s program is designed to 
give them this opportunity. 

While success will not come overnight, 
President Johnson’s bold program, in the 
words of the Los Angeles Times, “is a 
beginning that offers realistic hope to 
the forgotten and neglected in the 
slums.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the Los 
Angeles Times editorial be inserted into 
the RECORD. 

[From the Los Angeles Times, Oct. 4, 1967] 
SLUM Jons: Ir CAN BE DONE 

A new partnership of industry and gov- 
ernment will soon begin tackling one of 
the toughest challenges of the slums—pro- 
viding jobs for the hard-core unemployed. 

There was more than rhetoric and firm 
resolve in President Johnson's announcement 
Monday that a joint program of job creation 
and training would be undertaken for the 
“forgotten and neglected" among the poor. 

One major corporation has already proved 
that it can be done. 

The highly successful Watts Manufacturing 
Co., established last November by Aerojet- 
General Corp., is both the model and the in- 
spiration for the new effort. . 

A total of $40 million of federal funds will 
be initially pledged to a series of pilot projects 
in eight urban and rural slums. Companies 
that establish plants and training pro- 
grams in poverty areas are to receive loans, 
grants, contract preference and other forms 
of government help. 

Five cabinet departments as well as the 
General Services Administration, Office of 
Economic Opportunity and Small Business 
Administration were ordered to give maxi- 
mum support and cooperation to the pro- 
gram, under the direction of Secretary of 
Commerce Alexander Trowbridge. 

Such a proliferation of participating 
agencies has been a major flaw in many 
anti-poverty projects. But riding herd on 
the new employment effort will be one of 
the men who made the Watts Manufactur- 
ing Co. a success—William E. Zisch, vice 
chairman and former president of Aerojet- 
General. 

The Watts experiment was conceived by 
Aerojet-General’s chairman, Dan Kimball, 
who believed that most of the “unemploy- 
able” wanted to work despite their handicaps. 
He was right, and there is a waiting list of 
6,000 at the Watts plant to prove it. 

Within a few months, the experiment also 
proved that a police record need not be a 
barrier in successful training nor a lack of 
education nor a virtual lifetime without 
gainful employment. Trainees learned wood- 
working, metalworking and canvasworking 
skills so well that they were able to produce 
items that met the strictest government 
standards. 


The Watts Manufacturing Co. is making 
a profit, and its 425 employes have a new 
pride and independence that no make-work 
project could ever have produced, 

Chicago, Washington, Boston and San 
Antonio, as well as Los Angeles have been 
mentioned as possible sites for the new pilot 
projects. Wherever they are located, success 
won't come without hard work and frustra- 
tion, as the Watts experiment also demon- 
strated. ; 

In relation to most other anti-poverty proj- 
ects, the new industry-government partner- 
ship has begun on a very modest scale. But 
it is a beginning that offers realistic hope to 
the “forgotten and neglected” in the slums. 
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Uniform Emergency Number 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 4, 1967 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to introduce into the Recorp a letter I 
received from the police department of 
Indianapolis explaining why they sup- 
port the idea of uniform emergency num- 
bers and recommending free access to 
police and fire departments for the 
American people who often do not have 
a dime in an emergency: 

CITY or INDIANAPOLIS, 
Indianapolis, Ind., July 20, 1967. 
Hon. J, Epwarp ROUSH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: In response to your letter of June 19, 
1967 concerning a single police reporting 
emergency telephone number throughout the 
United States, I most heartily concur with 
this idea. A single number for all police 
agencies seems most apropos for our elec- 
tronic age. 

Not only are we in an electronic age but 
an age of increasing pace in all areas of 
Public-Safety as well as industry, home ac- 
tivity, educational field, etc.; therefore, a 
means to expedite a single phone call is cer- 
tainly advantageous to all. 

People today are on the move more than 
ever as our world becomes smaller due to our 
high speed transportation, people in all walks 
of life do experience emergencies and one 
number nationwide, would be an ald in their 
daily living, 

Population explosion, as it is called, pro- 
vides our communities with thousands of 
new citizens, each of whom must be taught 
survival; one phase of survival is learning 
not only their own phone number but their 
respective police and fire department num- 
bers. If a common number for our country 
was used then regardless where a child might 
be the call for assistance could save a life. 

Metropolitan congested areas of multiple 
police and fire departments provide any 
number of emergency phone numbers within 
a given area that provides a citizen, even a 
local resident, a confused situation as to 
which one to call. 

As these boundaries change or as the citi- 
zen moves about this area, he remains con- 
fused and many, many times ends up calling 
the wrong department. This call must be 
transferred or the caller is asked to place a 
new call to the proper number. Valuable 
time is lost, the citizen becomes angry and 
the departments involved are blamed for 
the entire confusion, How simple this would 
become with only one number. 


We are aproaching the age of numbers, 
not only is our Social Security number quite 
valuable, but we have our phone number, 
license number, house number, and most 
recent one our zip code number; if we had 
one number that we could call to save our 
life or protect our property, regardless of 
where we might be, it would be more impor- 
tant than all others combined. 

It seems to me that if most all major cities 
of our country (Los Angeles; San Francisco; 
Chicago; Denver; Atlanta, Cincinnati; Balti- 
more; Detroit; Boston; Washington, D.C.; 
Seattle; St. Louis) and even the county seats, 
such as Lebanon, Indiana, can utilize three 
numbers—411 for Operator and 611 for re- 
pair—then why can't other triple numbers 
be equally used to help save the life and 
property of our citizens. 
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Also in line with a single 3-digit number 
for all police and fire departments, pay tele- 
phones should provide free access to these 
departments and not on a “dime return” 
basis. Many times a person has but one dime 
and dials the wrong number because of being 
extremely nervous after an emergency, as a 
result loses an immediate call for help. Chil- 
dren, as well as adults, with no change (or 
after a robbery) encounter trouble in calling 
for assistanc even though a pay telephone is 
nearby, 

This is some of our thinking on this de- 
partment and has been discussed with Indi- 
ana Bell in an attempt to give our citizens 
an easy number for this department; how- 
ever, no progress has been made in this di- 
rection. Therefore, I hope this information 
will help you in your resolution. 

Please feel free to use these statements, 
and if I can be of further assistance please 
feel free to call. 

Very truly yours, 
à DANIEL T. VEZA, 
Chief of Police. 


Republican Obstructionism at a New High 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, the Dallas 
Morning New of October 14 described the 
forthright manner in which two of my 
distinguished colleagues from ‘Texas, 
WRIGHT Patman and J. J, PICKLE lit into 
their fellow lawmakers the other day for 
failing to live up to the congressional 
responsibility to hold the reins on 
spending.” 

My colleagues are absolutely right 
when they insist on the Congress fulfill- 
ing its budgetary and fiscal responsibil- 
ities rather than trying to blame the 
President for doing his duty as President 
and Commander in Chief. 

We have heard the trumpet call of 
many in this body—led by a solid 
phalanx of Republicans—crying econ- 
omy and efficiency,” “cut the budget,” 
“reduce expenditures by $2 or $5 billion.” 

But, to quote the Dallas Morning News, 
“often those who trumpet most loudly 
in the general cause of economy quietly 
vote more money than the executive asks 
for specific projects they have an interest 
in ” 


It is absurd to consider the fact that 
we are almost 4 months into the new 
fiscal year and the Congress has not yet 
approved appropriations bills for major 
Government departments which now 
have to hang day by day on continuing 
resolutions for their authority to do their 
jobs. 

There is much talk about forcing the 
President to reduce his 1968 budget, but 
not a word from a good many of the self- 
styled budget cutters on where those cuts 
should be made. 

There is talk about inflation, about 
high prices, about tight money and high 
interest rates, but there are very few 
souls with the intestinal fortitude strong 
enough to come out in support of the 
President's surtax proposal which would 
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reduce the budgetary deficit and thus 
dampen the combustible pressures for 
higher interest rates which raise the cost 
of living and of doing business for most 
Americans. 

There is a good deal of blame to be 
apportioned for the inaction in this 
House, but most of the onus in this par- 
ticular situation falls upon the profes- 
sional blame placers in the Republican 
Party. The effect of their present ploy is 
to paralyze the activities of the Federal 
Government, while simultaneously cry- 
ing for unspecified cuts in the budget. 

I have seen obstructionism in the Con- 
gress before, but this is a new high, or 
new low, in “rule or ruin“ tactics. 

The Congress is charged by the Con- 
stitution with control of the Nation's 
purse strings. 

It is charged with responsibility for 
approving laws affecting our economy. 

The Congress must act. The responsi- 
bility is ours, and no amount of contor- 
tion of speechifying is going to shift the 
blame for the current stalemate to the 
President of the United States. 

President Johnson has done his fiscal 
and budgetary job. The decision to act 
is ours. 

I insert in the Recorp an editorial of 
the Dallas Morning News of October 14 
entitled, Power of the Purse Strings.” 

Power oF PURSE STRINGS 


Two Texas congressmen lit into their fel- 
low lawmakers the other day for failing to 
live up to the congressional responsibility 
to hold the reins on spending. 

Rep. Wright Patman declared that it will 
do no good for the Congress to “pass the 
buck” to the executive branch. He said, “The 
truth is, Congress has been dodging its re- 
sponsibilities—particularly in the areas of 
monetary and fiscal policies—for many 
years.” 

Rep. J. J. Pickle took the floor to say that 
current battles over spending “simply 
strengthen evidence that Congress needs to 
modernize its system of raising revenue and 
appropriating funds.“ 

There is much to what these two Texans 
said. For many years members of Congress 
have been wont to make flery speeches lam- 
basting the executive branch's excessive 
spending while conveniently overlooking the 
fact that they themselves have the final 
say on proposed appropriations. Often those 
who trumpet most loudly in the general 
cause of economy quietly vote more money 
than the executive asks for specific projects 
they have an interest in. 

The Constitution gives the House the re- 
sponsibility for originating all revenue bills. 
It further provides that “the Congress shall 
have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts and excises to pay the debts and to 
provide for the common defense and general 
Welfare (and) to borrow money on the credit 
of the United States.” 

The Constitution decrees that “no money 
shall be drawn from the Treasury but in 
consequence of appropriations made by law.” 
And the appropriations made by law, recall, 
are the work of Congress. 

The government and its budget; are far 
More complex than was the case even a few 
decades ago. There is a need for an updating 
of the Congress’ procedures in dealing with 
budget problems and conflicts. 

But one thing has not changed. The Con- 
gress still has the power of the federal purse 
strings—and the great responsibility that 
goes with it. It's time for Congress to use 
the power wisely and accept the responsi- 
bility given to the legislative branch by the 
authors of the Constitution. 
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Mrs. B. B. Fuertes Shares Honors With 
Union Leader Husband 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, Ha- 
wall is fortunate in still having on the 
active scene representatives of a major 
“first generation” labor movement—and 
I speak of the Interntaional Longshore- 
men’s & Warehousemen’s Union of 
Hawaii. 

One of the best known members of the 
ILWU is Mr. Basilio B. Fuertes. On Sep- 
tember 23, 1967, Mr. Fuertes, better 
known as “B.B.” to his legion of friends, 
retired from his key position with the 
Olokele Sugar Co., on the Garden Island 
of Kauai. 

At the recent ILWU statewide conven- 
tion in Honolulu, Mrs. Fuertes gave a 
warm and heartfelt account of her role 
in her husband’s union activities during 
their 29 years of marriage. 

In reporting the event, Phil Mayer of 
the Honolulu Star-Bulletin wrote that— 

The sometimes still, sometimes joyous re- 
action to the talk by Mrs. Fuertes gives an in- 
sight Into the history of Hawall's labor move- 
ment—a history largely capsulized in the 
single lifetime of a man—Fuertes. 


The article paid tribute, too, to this 
active union wife who reared a family of 
eight fine children, while she and her 
husband also rendered tireless and out- 
standing service in church and civic 
affairs. 

In these days when all too few take 
time to remember the virtues and ingre- 
dients which make this Nation great, it is 
inspiring to be reminded of the dedica- 
tion of men and women who were willing 
to work so hard in order to obtain better 
opportunities for themselves, their chil- 
dren and their fellow men. 

Mr. Mayer’s article is an inspiring ac- 
count of how Mr. and Mrs. Fuertes, 
hand in hand, have worked for those 
principles which the labor movement has 
championed, and which they represented 
so well. 


It is a pleasure, therefore, for me to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
article entitled “A Union Wife Tells Her 
Story,” from the October 14, 1967, issue 
of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin: 

THE PARABLE OF LABOR IS RECALLED: A UNION 
Wire TELLS Her STORY 
(By Phil Mayer) 

“In Matthew 20,” sald Mrs. Basilio B. 
Fuertes, who was just a little frightened, 
“there is a parable of labor 

Silence came to the floor of the Pacific Ball- 
room of the Ilikai Hotel, where the biennial 
state-wide convention of the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen's Union 
was in its final hour. \ 

The 621 delegates were hearing from one 
of their own. She has been married to one of 
the ILWU'’s best known members for 29 
years. 

Her speech was a love story. 

Behind her on the platform was her hus- 
band, who retired Sept. 23 at age 65 as senior 
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pan man at Olokele Sugar Co., Kaumakanl, 
Kauai. 

His job with the sugar company was a key 
one. He supervised the pre-crystallization 
boiling of sugar cane. And from 1941—when 
he was first employed by Olokele, to 1958—he 
was chairman of the ILWU's Olokele Unit, 
3105. 

From 1958 to 1965 he was editor of his 
unit's monthly bulletin. 

He played a key role on the ILWU’s Kauai 
strike strategy committee during the state- 
wide sugar strike In 1946. He is known as 
“B.B” and has another nickname that says 
a lot about the man. It is “General.” 

The couple were married April 2, 1938. He 
met the former Rosario Lutao while both 
were doing volunteer work for the Methodist 
church. 

His home“ ILWU unit honored the couple 
at a dinner last night at the Green Garden 
Restaurant in Hanapepe, Kauai. 

But the sometimes still, sometimes joyous 
reaction to the talk by Mrs, Fuertes gives an 
insight into the history of Hawall's labor 
movement—a history largely capsulized in 
the single lifetime of a man—Fuertes, 

Here is what she said, beginning with the 
rest of her paraphrase of the parable: 

“Go ye to the vineyards and I will give 
you whatever is right. The day’s work is 
done, the Lord call ye stewards to the 
laborers and give the laborers whatever is 
right they shall receive. 

“B.B. has completed his work and this is 
an honor to us and our eight children 

“To me, he is still 16 years old. And in 
turn I would like to honor the work of the 
ILWU which made it possible to send our 
children to school. 

“When B.B. first started with the union, 
I was pregnant with a child who today is 
a strong member of the ILWU unit at Love 
Bakery in Honolulu. 

B. B., while courting me, had a hard time 
convincing my parents to let me be his wife 
because of the labor movement he was in- 
volved with which he started. Somehow this 
information leaked to my dad's ears. He 
was an irrigation supervisor with Olokele. 

“My father was one of them. And you 
know a supervisor is always with the com- 
pany. 

“The labor movement also had the result 
that the Filipino sugar plantation workers 
got the Varona agreement. 

(The Varona agreement was a pact nego- 
tiated with the sugar companies by an of- 
ficial from the Philippines, Francisco Varona, 
in the 1930s, which provided for the return 
to their homeland of those Filipinos who 
completed their labor contracts or retired.) 

“I can still remember the night B.B. came 
crying during the 1946 strike. My father 
was still a supervisor then. My father was 
sort of disappointed. 

“B.B. and my father had had a hot argu- 
ment because B.B.’s union men picketed him 
on his way to work. He felt insulted so he 
went after his son-in-law. 

“Well, I spoke to my father softly the next 
day. 
“I asked him if he remembered the 1924 

strike—I still remember—where police and 

strikers died. He answered ‘yes.’ 

“I still remember when we went to a place 
where dead strikers were wrapped in sheets. 
We uncovered every one till we came to a 
face my father was looking for—one of his 
very close friends. 

“I said, ‘I hope this will never happen to 
your grandchildren.’ ” 

(The strike was staged by an all-Filipino 
organization of sugar workers. There was 
rioting for several days and the Territorial 

* Government sent in National Guardsmen. 

(During one encounter 16 strikers and four 
-Kauai policemen were shot and killed. Sixty 
strikers later were sentenced to 4-year jail 
terms. The strike failed.) ` 
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“After I reminded my father of that strike, 
his attitude changed. My father—who has 
since retired and returned to the Philippines 
to live—and my husband became a real team. 

“My father used to report to me whenever 
the water was running to the cane. And this 
is one of the mysteries of the 1946 strike— 
what happened to the ditch gates that 
blocked water from the cane fields. 

“They got thrown away . . . I can say this 
now because B.B. is also retired. 

“To be the wife of a union man is not an 
easy task, We had eight children and some- 
times I blame the union. The union takes 
so much of-his time. 

“Instead of his heart wandering when he 
left me and the children at home, it became 
fonder. We had a child every year. 

“But I am proud to say that as the mother 
I took part in whatever he did. I acted as 
mother and father when he was not. home. 
Yet he never neglected his family. 

“There always was time for church and 
picnics. 

“There were many times people tried to 
discourage me about his union activities. So 
I studied the contract with him, knew the 
issues and also educated my children on how 
the union works. 

"I even had a child who answered her 
teacher who was speaking against the union. 
Ehe told him to his face, ‘If you want to know 
the issues, go and see my father who is a unit 
president...’ 

May I leave this advice with union wives? 

“Whatever leadership your husband holds, 
be his helper and give him understanding 
and encouragement. Also give him all the 
love and tender care. Praise him and his 
work, But, doing so, you must include some 
anger and tears. > 

“Don't be afraid to argue but be sure you 
are right and 10 feet away so if he likes to 
hit you, by the time he gets to you, he is 
cooled down. 

“And to the men, never underestimate 
your wife, or take advantage of your wife— 
especially when you come to a convention 
like this. 

“When you go home to your wife from 
this convention, try doing this: 

“In your lips—use your lips for truth; and 
in your voice, a prayer; and in your. eyes, 
pity; in your hands, charity; in your heart, 
love, 

"I would like to thank such good people 
as Lou Goldblatt, who took my husband 
away from me for about a month although 
I was about to give birth to my last child. 

“He took B.B. to all the different islands 
on a small plane to be his interpreter. And 
me at home worried whether the plane would 
reach the destination or crash somewhere in 
the ocean. 

“I also would like to thank Jack Hall, who 
taught me to cook lobster stew during our 
picnics, and Dave Thompson, who supplied 
me with materials to know the work of the 
union. 

(Goldblatt is the ILWU’s treasurer based in 
San Francisco; Hall is the union's Hawali 
regional director and Thompson is the ILWU’s 
education director for Hawaii.) 

“And I want to thank the many others 
who came and slept and ate with my children, 
although at night you could hear music of 
babies crying in rotation. 

“To the unit where my husband served for 
14 years—there are some members who would 
come and check on me to see if I needed help 
to go shopping or if I needed help to bring 
the children to the hospital if they're sick, 
and the unit members are always close by. 

“Also I would like to thank especially Mrs. 
Pablo, mother of Rico Pablo, who was presi- 
dent of the Filipino Women’s Club. 

“She did a beautiful job in bringing under- 
standing in a get-together with the 1946 
newcomers during the strike. These workers 
came from the Philippines. 
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“And because the Japanese in Hawali had 
no fault during the Second World War, we 
were able to keep peace and be calm. During 
the 1946 strike, the newcomers were our 
strongest backers although they weren't even 
established. 

“In closing remember what your local Pres- 
ident Carl Damaso (the State’s highest 
ranking elected ILWU officer) said, go home 
and sell the issues. 

(The convention had voted to increase dues 
after an often noisy floor fight.) 

“But sell it the proper way. 

“Don't sell aluminum when you're selling 
steel." 


FUERTES Has SERVED IN MANY CAPACITIES 


Basilio B. Fuertes came to Hawaii from 
the Philippines on the Shinyo Maru in 1929 
after teaching school in his homeland. 

He first worked for M. R. Aguiar, then a 
Territorial senator on the latter's canelands. 

Then Fuertes grew rice at Hanalei, worked 
for the Hawaiian Pineapple Co. (now Dole) 
in Honolulu, Honolulu Paper Co., picked 
coffee in Kona, for Olaa (now Puna) sugar 
plantation, Kauai Pineapple Co., then went 
to the Hawaiian Sugar Co., where he was 
welfare supervisor until the firm was liqui- 
dated in 1941. 

In 1941 the later firm was reorganized as 
Olokele Sugar Co. at Kaumakan!, Kauai. 

He is active in the Kaumakani Methodist 
Chuch as a Sunday School teacher, former 
Sunday School superintendent, church board 
chairman and church conference delegate. 

He was president of the Olokele Filipino 
Community Association for three terms, was 
Kaumakani Parent Teacher Association 
president for three terms and taught Fili- 
pinos in night school. 

He never served on Community Chest so- 
licitation teams at Olokele ‘because such 
activities were assigned to supervisors. But 
about five years ago, collections fell so far 
below the goal that he was asked to go talk 
to the men and get them to boost their 
contributions. 

Mrs. Fuertes was born in Hawaii. : 

Of their eight children, all are high school 
graduates and one has a college degree. The 
couple has 10 grandchildren. 

The children are: 

Mrs. Shirley Medeiros of Omao, secretary 
to attorney Norito Kawakami. 

Mrs. Nancy Baniaga of Kaumakani, a 
practical nurse at Mahelona Hospital. 

Mrs. Anita Malama, with the Bank of 
Hawaii in Honolulu. 

Basilio Jr., a graduate of Kansas State Col- 
lege, who was assistant football coach and 
track coach for three years at Hilo High 
School and now is first-year football coach 
at Waimea High School. 

Mrs. Carmen Vierra, a clerk at Love’s Bak- 
ery, Honolulu. 

Mrs. Victoria Perry, who works at the 
Tahitian Lanai, Honolulu. 

Rosemary Fuertes, a beauticiam at the 
Shangri-la, Honolulu. 


David Fuertes, a junior at Shasta College, 
Redding, Calif. He is studying agriculture. 


Smog: The Worsening Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 
Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, the House 


Commerce Committee’s version of the 
Clean Air Act Amendments of 1967 de- 
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letes the entire provision—Section 
208(b)—of the bill, approved on a unani- 
mous 88-to-0 vote in the Senate, that 
allowed my home State of California to 
enforce and to continue to strengthen its 
already strict auto smog regulations. 

The committee’s version then substi- 
tutes a new provision which would seri- 
ously delay, and, for all intents and pur- 
poses, prevent California from imple- 
menting any stronger air pollution rules 
in the future. 

I am deeply concerned that this re- 
vised language will make it difficult, if not 
impossible from a practical standpoint, 
for California to enforce the tougher 
clean air standards that virtually every 
pollution control authority in the State 
agrees is a vital necessity to protect the 
health and welfare of our citizens. 

To illustrate the extent and seriousness 
of this problem, I include in the RECORD 
at this point an excellent editorial which 
appeared in the October 8, 1967, edition 
of the Los Angeles Times: 

Smoc: THE WORSENING Crisis 


“Los Angeles residents have the choice 
of driving the kinds of autos they now own 
with current fuels—or breathing. But they 
won't have the choice for long.“ 

“Already some 10,000 persons are moving 
from the Los Angeles Basin annually because 
of air pollution,“ declared Dr. Joseph F. 
Boyle, president of the Los Angeles County 
Medical Assn. 

His grim warning, given at a Los Angeles 
hearing of the Assembly Transportation and 
Commerce Committee, was by far strongest 
statement the medical association has made 
on the threat of air pollution. 

“A critical,and worsening health crisis 
exists In Los Angeles County despite all ef- 
forts for its control,” Dr. Boyle told the 
legislators. “The pending crisis is imminent 
and demands that every appropriate action, 
however drastic be taken immediately. No 
further delay can be tolerated with safety.“ 

His pessimism was echoed by the local 
and state county’s air pollution control of- 
ficer, Louis J. Fuller and by Eric Grant, 
executive officer of the State Motor Vehicle 
Pollution Control Board. 

Both officials warned that California’s pres- 
ent auto emission standards are inadequate 
and must be strengthened to cope with the 
continuing increase of motor vehicles. 

The adverse“ level of oxidant, or ozone, 
has been exceeded virtually every day since 
1956 in the county, Fuller said. 

In terms of the definition by the State 
Board of Public Health, the Los Angeles Basin 
is continually under a “substantial threat 
from air pollution.” = 

Fuller also offered new substantiation for 
his charge that the smog control devices in- 
stalled on California cars since 1966 do not 
meet even the present standards require- 
ments. 

He quoted from a report made last March 
by the State Department of Public Health, 
which stated: “Projection of surveillance 
data shows that as vehicle mileage accumu- 
lates, the average emissions from vehicles 
with exhaust control systems will not meet 
the current standards of 275 parts per mil- 
lion (ppm) hydrocarbons and 1.5 per cent 
monoxide.” 

But eyen this much progress in combat- 
ting smog would not have been achieved 
had not California and particularly Los 
Angeles County, pioneered in the setting 
and enforcing—of standards of air purity. 

It seems incredible, therefore, that an ef- 
fort is being made in Congress to deny 
California the right to take the stronger 
action needed to meet its pending crisis 
in air pollution. 
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Although the Senate unanimously exclud- 
ed California from the federal preemption of 
auto emission standards, the House Com- 
merce Committee decided no exemption 
should be made. 

Any change in the federal standards 
which are the same as California's presently 
inadequate requirements—could only be 
made by the secretary of health, education 
and welfare if the House committee has its 
way. 

“Unless the special section is restored,” 
said Grant, “it will be an outright violation 
of the concept of states’ rights and an ap- 
Parent recognition by Congress that the in- 
terest of Detroit auto makers prevails over 
the Interests of California's 20 million peo- 
ple.” 

If the smog crisis is to be averted in urban 
California, the allowable amount of hydro- 
carbons from autos must be reduced to at 
least 180 ppm, as presently scheduled. Every 
additional car makes the problem worse, and 
the number of vehicles is expected to double 
by 1980. 

A spokesman for the automobile industry 
told the Assembly committee that it is a 
“dificult technical job” to meet California 
current standards. No doubt it is, but as Dr. 
Boyle warned, no further delay can be tole- 
rated with safety: 

The health and welfare of the Los Angeles 
Basin dare not be imperiled by any weaken- 
ing of the fight for clean air. Emission con- 
trol devices must be made to meet present 
Standards, and more stringent standards 
Must be adopted as soon as feasible without 
federal interference. 

Despite attempts at control, Los Angeles 
County suffered three first-stage smog alerts 
in succession at the end of August, during 
which the ozone level was the highest in 10 
years. 

How many persons will have to leave the 
Los Angeles Basin to find breathing room? 

County smog chief Fuller offers little en- 
couragement. 

“T have previously stated that the pos- 
sibility of a major catastrophe from air pol- 
lution in this basin was quite remote,” he 
concluded. “I must now say that on the basis 
of present data, my opinion has changed. 
There is no margin for error.” 


Bean Jack A Greai Guy” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 9, 1967 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the following 
article by John Crittenden, sports editor 
of the Miami News, about a truly great 
guy recently appeared in the Miami 
News, I commend this splendid feature 
Story to the attention of my colleagues 
and to the American people: 

“CHAMP” DIDN'T WIN TITLE, BUT NEVER 

Lost His PRIDE 
(By John Crittenden) 

The waist seems very small beneath the 
broad shoulders and massive chest. And when 
he moves across the room, it is often in a 
half-trot, a bowlegged semi-shuffle with so 
much bounce in it that it is apparent that 
this man, now 46, was an athlete in his 
youth. The body is young, but the face is not 
young. Ledges of flesh hood the eyes, the 
nose is wide and was flattened long ago and 
the man does not have any teeth. He is a 
small man—only 5% feet tall—but with the 
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biceps of a heavyweight. For the last 11 years, 
he has been the chief bootblack at the Fon- 
tainebleau barber shop. 

Outside, a parade of overtanned, over- 
dressed and self-conscious tourists move 
sluggishly through the tunnels under this 
pile of luxury. The barber shop is up a side 
hall, out of the traffic pattern, but this is 
still one of the most active corridors in the 
building, for the game room is next to the 
barber shop, and the parents bring their 
children here and leave them, to go on to 
their own games. The man with the shuffling 
walk and the oversized biceps seems to have 
a special way with the kids. He is a gentle 
and patient man, who makes time to answer 
the youngsters’ questions, and often he is 
the one man they remember when they leave 
the hotel. The man who shines shoes often 
gets small gifts in the mall from the chil- 
dren ... shirts, socks, little things to eat. 

“The children are important to me,” says 
the shoeshine man, “because I want people 
to like me as they meet me now. Now is the 
time. Yesteryear is not important,” 

Sometimes, when the parents come to get 
their children, they will shake hands with 
the shoeshine man, and often the father will 
come back later—after learning the man's 
name—to shake his hand once again, with 
feeling. The bootblack’s name is Beau Jack. 

Beau could have his name put over the 
pocket on the cloth jacket that he wears to 
work, and many people ask him why he does 
not do this, since the name Is so familiar to 
so many of the people. No,“ says Beau Jack. 
“I would not put my name there, because 
that would be too much like begging.” 

During World War II. Beau Jack was one 
of the best-known athletes in America, be- 
cause boxing was a weekly thing on radio 
then, and Beau was one of the most active, 
aggressive and colorful fighters of the 1940s. 
On Friday nights, when there was an air raid 
drill, and people pulled their blackout cur- 
tains, often the only light in the house was 
the tiny orange glow from the radio, and the 
men and their sons sat and listened to the 
descriptions of Beau's series of fights with 
lightweights like Bob Montgomery and Frit- 
zie Zivic and Johnny Greco. It seemed that 
Beau Jack was on every week, like Fred Allen 
or Gangbusters. 

People liked to watch Beau Jack, too, in 
those pre-television days, and he kept Madi- 
son Square Garden going—in March of 1944, 
he fought three Garden main events in one 
four-week period. The record book seems to 
be wrong now when it says that Beau Jack 
never won a title, but it does not lie. Jack 
lost his only championship challenge. But he 
won the right to be called ‘Champ’, for many 
remember him as sort of a latter-day John 
Henry (‘‘died with his hammer in his hand”). 
In a match with Tony Janiro in the Garden, 
in 1947 a busted bone in Beau's leg gave 
way, and he fell to the floor, but jumped up 
and hopped after Janiro on one leg. It be- 
came a legendary example of guts, 

Beau Jack couldn't pass the Selective Serv- 
ice tests to get into World War II, but he got 
into the Army anyway, He failed the mental, 
because he couldn't read or write, but he got 
a uniform from somewhere and went around 
to the camps, fighting exhibitions. On Aug. 
4, 1944, in the Garden, Jack and Montgomery 
were the main event on a card which sold 
$35,864,900 worth of War Bonds. “I got a 
nice letter from the President," said Jack, 
who was paid $1 for the fight. “It was the 
proudest thing that every happened to me.” 

The other night Beau Jack watched Joe 
Frazier—who is a come-on fighter the way 
Beau used to be—on television from Madison 
Square Garden, and Beau liked what he saw. 
“I should be an example to Joe Frazier,” he 
said, “and to all those other young fighters. 
They should make sure they take a part of 
whatever they make and put it back some- 
where and not touch it, and not let anybody 
else touch it. And they would be better off.” 
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And Beau Jack, at 46, is a shoeshine boy, 
without any teeth for three years now and 
the sight fading in his left eye. He has to get 
up early, and change buses in downtown 
Miami, to get to the barber shop by 8 am. 
and it's always after 6 p.m. when the door 
closes and Beau sets to polishing the mirrors 
for the last time. “I should be an example,” 
he says. 

This seems to be the classic case of box- 
ing and the primrose path, the fighter who 
made cash registers ring for millions and 
wound up shining shoes, bitter, broke and 
humiliated. Beau Jack is none of these. “God 
gave me strength,” he explains, with pa- 
tience, “I'm doing what I want to do and I 
have thousands and thousands of friends.” 

Beau rides the bus to work, but not be- 
cause he can't afford a car—he has no driver's 
license. “I couldn't read,” he said, 80 I 
couldn't get the contract.” He has two adult 
sons working in New York and five other 
children—living at home here—‘“and never 
a minute’s trouble with one of them.” His 
earnings from the shoeshine stand not only 
supports the family, but Beau is sending his 
wife through school at Miami-Dade Junior 
College. 

Beau carries a small copy of the New Testa- 
ment in his shirt pocket. 

“My wife reads The Book to my children 
and me,” he said, and I try to tell em back 
what it means. It'll carry you a long way 
it'll teach you not to hate. I've never seen 
Him, but I've felt Him, and I know if you go 
one step in the right direction, He'll take you 
along two more steps. That’s all I'm trying 
to do—go the right way. If I had stood 
around and waited for somebody to give me 
something, I'd be on my face by now.” 

Jack didn’t get all the money he had 
coming out of boxing, and he didn't know 
how to handle what he got. His first mar- 
riage broke up, too, “I'm not bitter toward 
my (first) wife,” he said. “I just wish I had 
more money to give her . for the love she 
taught my children to give me. Some women 
teach children to hate their father, but she 
didn't, and there is no hate in my heart for 
her. What happened in my life is my 
fault 

Beau Jack—his given name was Sidney 
Walker, but his grandmother nicknamed him 
Beau Jack, for some forgotten reason, and he 
has never been Sidney Walker since—was a 
teen-aged shoeshine boy at Augusta National 
Golf Club before he left Georgia to go learn 
how to fight. After he quit fighting (“and I 
was going to do anything to stay out, except 
steal or murder“), Beau came to Miami to 
train three fighters, whose lack of interest 
caused him to turn them back in quickly. 

So Beau started to look for a job right then. 
“I can wash dishes,” he told a prospective 
employer, “or I can butcher, except that I 
hate the smell of blood, but what I like to 
do is shine shoes,“ One day later, he found 
the spot at the Fontainbleau, and he has 
been there ever since. “I get chances to go to 
New York, where more people know me,” he 
said, “but in the winter time, there's not 
much shoe-shining in New York.” 

The tips are good, Beau romps with the 
children and after the shop is closed, he and 
some friends who work at the hotel go out 
back and hit a few on the putting green. 
Anybody who grew up shining shoes at Au- 
gusta National is odds-on to be a putter. 

Chris Dundee recruited Beau Jack to ref- 
eree the amateur fights which are used to 
fill out the boxing cards at Miami Beach. 
Beau does a beautiful job—because he stops 
the novices at the first sign of trouble. “I 
know what it feels like to be hit—I been 
hit so hard it feel like electricity run through 
my body—and I know what it feels like to 
be hurt,” says Jack. “My lips have been cut 
eo I couldn't drink water and I've had a 
thumb turn my eyeball inside out. I don't 
have any hesitation about stopping a fight.” 
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Beau has been less successful as a trainer. 
“One of those cases," says Manager Angelo 
Dundee, “where an ex-fighter doesn’t under- 
stand it when a boy doesn’t have as much 
grit and determination as he had.” Jack says 
prospects accuse him of being too tough, 
“I tell them that they're liable to face death 
if they go up those ring steps out of shape,” 
Beau replies. “I believe every man has the 
same things inside him that I did—but that 
the trainer has got to get it out of him. I 
don't know if I was a good fighter, but I know 
I pleased people. To bring fans back was my 
whole ambition. I never heard a boo.” 

Beau Jack hasn’t fought for a long time 
now. “I don’t go anywhere with buddy-bud- 
dies,” he sald, “I travel alone—and that keeps 
me out of trouble. If somebody pushes me to 
see if they can make me mad, to fight me, I 
just keep on walking. I don't need to prove 
that I can fight.” 

When Cassius Clay won the heavyweight 
championship at Miami Beach, a syndicated 
sports page columnist—who had picked Lis- 
ton as the all-time lock to win the fight, 
and was quite bitter about being wrong— 
happened to meet Beau Jack on the street 
the next day. He wrote a column about the 
pity of it all, about Beau Jack, the most gal- 
lant fighter he ever saw, shining shoes, while 
Clay and Liston, cowardly dogs he called 
them, walked around jingling their money. 
The pity was, he wrote, that Clay and Liston 
both tried to quit and that Beau Jack never 
backed off anybody and wound up punchy 
for his heroism. 

“I understand how to treat people. . if 
that's punchy, I'm punchy,” Beau Jack said 
the other day. “I know how to take care of 
the little money that I have... and if that's 
punchy, I'm punchy, I have no hate in my 
heart... and if that’s punchy, I’m punchy. 

“But don't feel sorry for me because I'm 
shining shoes,” he added. “Not everybody can 
make a pair of shoes shine, you know. I'm 
doing what I want to do—satisfying people 
with my work. And that's all I've tried to 
do all my life.” 


Congressman Horton’s Concern for the 
Ukraine Lauded by Congressman Findley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
$ HON. PAUL FINDLEY 
a OY ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 29, 1967 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the plight 
of small nations which have been force- 
fully put beneath the Communist yoke 
grows more serious each year. 

Unfortunately, there is too often a 
tendency for some to forget the millions 
in those nations who yearn for their lost 
freedoms. 

But there is one among us who never 
fails to express his conviction that we 
should do everything in our power to 
strengthen the forces which would free 
the captive nations. 

I refer to our colleague, Representa- 
tive FRANK HORTON. 

Mr. Horton spoke eloquently on the 
subject recently at Benjamin Franklin 
High School in Rochester, N.Y., during 
the observance of the 50th anniversary of 
the Ukranian National Revolution. 

I would like to share his address with 
you and with our colleagues at this time: 
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ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE Frank HORTON 


Perhaps some of you will recall that in July 
of last year I spoke to a Captive Nations din- 
ner audience. At that time I opened my re- 
marks with a quotation from the work of 
Taras Shevchenko, the reknown Ukrainian 
poet of freedom. The passage I used was from 
“My Testament” and was this: 


Oh bury me, then rise ye up 
And break your heavy chains 

And water with the tyrants’ blood 
The freedom you have gained 


The passage of time has only made his 
words more appropriate as we today pay 
tribute to the courage of those people of the 
Ukraine who fifty years ago rose up to throw 
off the oppressive chains of the then newly 
constituted Kerensky government of Russia. 
Unfortunately the freedom for which your 
forefathers fought so valiantly was soon lost. 
In 1921 the Polish government and the rul- 
ers of Communist Russia signed a Treaty 
under which they agreed to dissolve the 
Ukrainian National Republic and divide be- 
tween themselyes the territory of this once 
sovereign state. 

The stranglehold of Communism that was 
then imposed on the Ukraine has since been 
forced upon many additional millions of peo- 
Ples as the list of Captive Nations has grown 
ever longer. 

As all of you know, I have long decried 
the continued growth of the Captive Nations 
“roster” and I have employed every means 
at my command to awaken the Administra- 
tion to the real magnitude of the Communist 
menace. Today more than 20 countries com- 
prise that roster and range from the once 
proud nations of Eastern Europe with their 
rich cultural heritages to the beleaguered 
island only 90 miles off the shores of America 
whose people have suffered so greatly since 
the establishment of a Communist govern- 
ment. Today we also witness the loss of many 
thousands of American lives in Asia where 
we seek to frustrate the most recent effort 
of the Communist World to expand its em- 
pire. 

When I look back over the record of Ameri- 
can efforts in the defense of freedom during 
the last fifty years I am deeply saddened. 
The fundamental American faith in the 
honesty of all men has caused this Nation 
to frequently forfeit at the conference table, 
and elsewhere in the sphere of international 
politics, many of the victories which we have 
achieved on the battlefield at such stagger- 
ing cost. Unlike Winston Churchill who per- 
ceived so clearly the fall of the Iron Curtain, 
American statesmen continue to be naive 
about the intricacies of international poll- 
tics. 

For example, I have repeatedly called for a 
strengthening of the NATO alliance as well 
as our own defensive posture. The Admin- 
istration, however, appears more concerned 
with achieving an East-West detente and a 
vast expansion of trade between the two 
worlds, financed with American credit. I am 
compelled to conclude that the priorities of 
the present Administration are confused 
when goals such as these are promoted while 
we are engaged in armed combat with a 
nation receiving vast amounts of aid and 
arms from the Soviet Union. 

In my judgment the first order of business 
is to strengthen our great European alliance 
and our own defensive capability before we 
embark on programs to ease the tensions 
of the world. We should attempt to fur- 
ther international cooperation and under- 
standing only after our national security 
and sovereignty are assured. 

Organizations such as the United Ukrainian 
Committee and people such as Bill Andrushin 
have a vital role to play if the government of 
this country is to be made fully aware of the 
threat which the Communist menace poses 
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to our continued national existence: I am 


hopeful that through your dedicated educa- 
tional efforts the true nature of the menace 


will be exposed. 


An International Approach to Criminal 
Justice 


SPEECH 


oF 


` HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 16, 1967 


Mr, PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
had the the privilege of participating 
with the Lawyers’ Committee for Civil 
Rights Under Law in the presentation 
in Miami Beach of a pioneer booklet en- 
titled “You and the Law” and designed 
to inform persons arrested on misde- 
meanor charges of their rights under the 
law. This booklet promises to be ex- 
tremely helpful in our lower courts, not 
only in my area, but I believe eventually 
throughout the Nation. 

The young man who prepared this 
booklet as a staff attorney for the law- 
yers’ committee, Mr. Harvey Friedman, 
is a very able young lawyer from my 
area and I think a very promising young 
man in the much neglected field of the 
administration of criminal justice in our 
municipal and other lower courts, 

Mr. Friedman has served as a con- 
sultant in the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity and as a consultant to the Dade 
County, Fla., bar’s committee on crime 
control and the administration of jus- 
tice. Recently he pursued his interest in 
this subject beyond the borders of our 
country while on a trip to Europe. 

During his trip he explored an in- 
triguing idea for an international insti- 
tution to make cross-cultural studies of 
the administration of criminal justice at 
the lowen levels. He outlined this pro- 
posal to me in a letter upon his return 
and I insert that letter in the Recorp at 
this point for the benefit of my colleagues ~ 
who also may have an interest in this 
subject: 

LAWYERS’ COMMITTEE FOR 
CtVIL Ricurs UNDER Law, 
Washington, D.C., October 10, 1967. 
Hon. CLAUDE PEPPER, 
Cannon Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PEPPER: I want to take 
this opportunity to report to you on my 
recent tour abroad during which I had the 
opportunity, through your courtesy, to in- 
terview officials concerned with the admin- 
istration of criminal justice. Since that tour, 
Iam more than ever confirmed in my belief 
that new research and study efforts are in 
order if we are to resolve effectively the 
problems which beset the system for the 
administration of criminal justice in our 
nation. 

I have initiated discussions with inter- 
ested parties abroad concerning a multi-na- 
tional approach in undertaking comparative 
studies of criminal justice systems. The re- 
sponse was extremely favorable, and while 
at this time it would be premature to detail 
these discussions, I would like to set out in 
general terms the concepts which were de- 
veloped. 
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In my work in police-community relations, 
I have constantly been searching for new 
approaches; for new approaches must be 
sought in dealing with police and commu- 
nity conflicts in the nation’s urban centers. 
Judging by recent chaotic events, the oid 
approaches seem to have completely failed, 
especially where there has been reliance sole- 
ly on artificial and contrived devices intend- 
ed for the diminution of tensions between 
the police and the community, 

Where such devices are not grounded in 
solid research and based on their reliability 
but rather are employed in the frenzy to 
resolve police and community tensions, then 
they invariably fall. 

Programs which can be readily and ex- 
peditlously implemented must not there- 
fore be the only goal, especially where such 
programs are but the product of premoni- 
tion and hunch. 

In this connection I would bring to your 
attention a fact cited by The President's 
Commission on Law Enforcement and Ad- 
ministration of Justice in its report, The 
Challenge of Crime in a Free Society: 

“The Nation spends more than $4 billion 
annually on the criminal justice system 
alone. Yet the expenditure for the kinds of 
descriptive, operational, and evaluative re- 
Search that are the obvious prerequisites for 
a rational program of crime control is neg- 
ligible. Almost every industry makes a sig- 
nificant investment in research each year, 
Approximately 15% of the Defense Depart- 
ment’s annual budget is allocated to re- 
Search. While different fields call for different 
levels of research, it is worth noting that 
research commends only a small fraction of 
1 percent of the total expenditure for crime 
control." (P, 273) 

It becomes obvious that an immediate ef- 
fort must be made to augment our research 
efforts in this area. 

More than this, any such augmented effort 
Must be far more comprehensive than merely 
dealing with the tensions and immediate 
Problems evoked by police and community 
relations. It is obvious that the crisis which 
Is observed today in the Nation's urban cen- 
ters far transcends the scope of such a tra- 
ditional and circumscribed venture, It is the 
entire system of criminal justice which must 
be the target of a national and comprehen- 
sive research plan. For the police structure 
is so interwoven within that system, both in 
fact and in the minds of the community, 
that to extricate it therefrom is a sheer im- 
Possibility. 

The present day approach throughout this 
nation in studying the system of criminal 
justice is to make comparative studies of 
Such systems operating in urban areas al- 
most all of which are cursed with the same 
Or similar problems. Such studies are made 
through on-site visits, through conferences, 
and through the dissemination of literature. 
The problem lies in the fact that those mak- 
ing the visits, those attending the confer- 
ences, and those writing and reading the lit- 
erature all have the same or similar back- 
grounds and dwell in the same or similar 
setting. Such approaches therefore have 
mostly failed to bring about any really val- 
uable or profitable insights mainly because 
they have failed to provide the necessary 
Perspective from which to clearly examine 
the problems at hand. What is needed then 
is to be able to step back from this setting 
and view it from another perspective. 

With these factors in mind, I want to set 
forth for your consideration the concept of 
developing an international setting from 
Which to examine the system for the admin- 
istration of criminal justice in our own na- 
tion and in others, Specifically this would 
herald a new and more intensive research 
effort in the nature of a multi-national un- 
dertaking. The cornerstone of this proposal 
would be the establishment of an interna- 
„tional institute for the express purpose of 
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conducting cross-cultural and in-depth 
studies of the various systems of criminal 
justice and with special emphasis on com- 
munity relations vis a vis the particular 
system. 

Such an undertaking would be organized 
on a joint basis between participating na- 
tions at a non-governmental level, It would 
be multi-disciplinary in approach in that it 
would freely embrace all those disciplines 
which could in any way contribute to under- 
standing or bringing about a resolution of 
the problems faced by the parties. 

The task of the Institute, in essence, would 
be to make comparative studies of the prob- 
lems faced by each of the participating party- 
nationals. The work of the institute would 
be codified in a journal produced and dis- 
seminated on a regular basis. This then 
would herald the establishment of an inter- 
national dialogue in an area where such 
dialogue has as yet not been attempted and 
where such might prove highly profitable. 

The motivation for other parties joining 
into such an undertaking may not be im- 
mediately obvious; but from my discussions 
abroad, such motivation does exist, The 
United States is not the only nation belea- 
guered by problems in this area. 

What is set out herein is in the nature only 
of the presentation of a series of possibilities. 
It is but a cornerstone from which to build. 
It will be the task of the participating parties 
to mold this idea into the practical and ac- 
ceptable forms which will best benefit all 
concerned. 

I am moving forward with the develop- 
ment of this idea, and I will keep you notified 
as to my progress. 

Sincerely, 
HARVEY FRIEDMAN. 


The Problems of Developing Countries a 
Fair Deal Rather Than Charity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, we are 
presently involved in a conflict in South- 
east Asia, the purpose of which may be 
said to be consistent with our foreign 
policy of limiting the expansion of com- 
munism. 

Most of us will agree that a military 
conflict—losing American lives in a 
foreign land—is the least desirable mode 
of accomplishing this policy. Contrari- 
wise, it would be most desirable if each 
of the countries in the developing world 
would establish the democratic institu- 
tions which best combat communism, 
without outside aid. However, as this is 
unlikely, we have long since discovered 
that it is more in our interests, and the 
interests of the free world, if we take 
an active but cautious part in promoting 
these transformations through mean- 
ingful aid programs. 

The purpose of American aid pro- 
grams is to effectively aid developing 
countries in achieving economic and 
political stability conducive to a strong 
democracy. It does little good, however, 
to create one effective program to pro- 
mote foreign development if we later 
support programs which can operate to 
deter this development. We must remain 
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aware, for example, that a restriction on 
free trade can operate against the 
growth and development of the very 
countries our foreign aid program is 
meant to help. In short, it would seem to 
be a conflict in American policy to sup- 
port on the one hand an overprotection- 
ist policy in foreign trade which is 
working against our operative foreign 
aid programs. 

Recently the Honorable Tun Tan Siew 
Sin, Minister of Finance, Malaysia, gave 
a speech to the Far East American Coun- 
cil in which he pointed out some of the 
ways in which Malaysia, one of the real 
emerging underdeveloped countries in 
Southeast Asia, is being deterred by a 
schizophrenic American foreign policy. 
I would like to enter the text of that 
speech into the RECORD: 

THE PROBLEMS OF DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 

A Fam DEAL RATHER THAN CHARITY 


(Speech by the Honorable Tun Tan Siew Sin, 
Minister of Finance, Malaysia, to the Far 
East America Council, New York, Wednes- 
day, October 4, 1967) 

Although this is not the first time that I 
am addressing the Far East-America Council, 
it still gives me very great pleasure to be able 
to meet you again and to share some of my 
thoughts with you, particularly on an occa- 
sion like this, as I believe that you are hold- 
ing the 1967 session of your Conference on 
Asia, and I believe that this particular meet- 
ing is devoted to South East Asia. 

2. The most important political question of 
our time is whether the world can be made 
safe for democracy. The Communists say that 
they have a better answer, and that the 
solutions proposed by them are particularly 
relevant to the needs and circumstances of 
the developing world, and in this context, 
we must not allow ourselves to forget that 
the developing world comprises 2,000 millions 
or 67% of the human race and they inhabit 
65% of the total land surface of the globe. 

8. Secondly, we must not allow ourselves 
to forget that Western concepts like democ- 
racy, freedom and even civil liberties, are 
not meaningful concepts to the vast majority 
of the developing nations. To begin with, 
most, if not all of them, have never enjoyed 
them in all their previous history. Further, 
when you are hungry most of the time and 
are not sure where your next meal will come 
from, democracy and freedom are luxuries 
which only a sophisticated, industrial so- 
ciety can afford. 

4. What the peoples of the developing 
world want most of all, therefore, is to be 
able to rise above their present sub-human 
level of existence. What they want most is 
to be able to live as self-respecting human 
beings, and thanks to the spread and rapidity 
of modern communications, they know that 
this is possible. Their ancestors might have 
accepted poverty in a spirit of fataliam, but 
their descendants of today realize that these 
difficulties are not God made but man made. 

If such peoples have to choose between 
an authoritarian government which can 
provide an efficient and honest government 
and hence the necessities of life in adequate 
measure, and a government which is demo- 
cratic in name and appearance but utterly 
fails in its basic and primary responsibilities, 
it is my humble view that there is little 
doubt as to where the choice will lie in the 
overwhelming majority of cases. 

5. I know, of course, that the Western 
world will say in reply that it has done 
everything it can to assist the developing 
world, that it has given aid even when ald 
was not deserved, and that the main fault 
really lies in many of the developing coun- 
tries themselves which have largely squan- 
dered the aid given to them and have not 
made the best use of the independence which 
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they wrested in the post-war years from 
their former colonial masters. I put it to you, 
however, that even if a developing country 
were a model of sound political and economic 
behaviour, it could eventually go down the 
drain as the odds against it are too great. 
The dice are too heavily loaded against it. 

6, I will illustrate my point by giving one 
example, and that is the example of my own 
country, Ie. Malaysia. As you might know, 
our nation of ten years and of just under 10 
million people occupies only a corner of 
South East Asia and is hence one of its 
youngest and smallest nations. It is one of 
the smallest, both in terms of population 
and area, and more to the point, it is one 
of the poorest, if not the poorest in terms of 
what is commonly known as natural re- 
sources, i.e. resources other than human re- 
sources. For some reason or other, which 
perhaps only the psychologists can explain, 
human resources are not regarded as natural 
resources, but I am digressing from the main 
theme, and I shall now return to it. 

It is, of course, true that we have rapidly 
diminishing tin deposits in one part of the 
country, while one of our States has an ade- 
quate supply of valuable timber forests, but 
this is about all. It is also true that for some 
years past we have been the largest producer 
of natural rubber in the world, and recently 
we also became the largest producer of palm 
oil in the world, but this has been achieved 
in spite of the fact that our soil is generally 
poor. In any case, we do not compare favour- 
ably in this regard with our neighbours in 
South East Asia which, in terms of natural 
resources, and here I use the term “natural 
resources” in its ordinarily accepted sense, is 
one of the richest areas in the world. 

7. In spite of these handicaps, Malaysia 
has achieved an average growth rate of 5.8% 
per annum in the 1960's, even though we 
have been independent for only 10 years, Our 
per capita income is about US$320 per 
annum, which is one of the highest in Asia. 
Our external reserves which stood at US$615 
million when we won independence 10 years 
ago, now stand at about US$800 million, and 
this is sufficient to pay for 8½ months’ im- 
ports at the current level. If I am not mis- 
taken, we are perhaps the only developing 
country among those which gained their 
independence in the post-war period which 
has actually Increased its external reserves 
since independence. Our cost of living has 
remained stable for the last 15 years, and 
this can be readily ascertained by a quick 
look at the statistics regularly published by 
the International Monetary Pund. 

8. Our currency has also been stable even 
when compared with the currencies of the 
highly industrialised countries. For example, 
the First National City Bank of New York, 


in its annual survey of the shrinking worth- 


of currencies, that during the pe- 
riod 1956 to 1966 United States currency 
fell at an average rate of 18% per annum 
in terms of puchasing power. Further, the 
purchasing power of the currencies of the 
leading countries of Western Europe, viz. 
Belgium, West Germany, Switzerland and 
Britain fell by between 2% to3% per annum 
on an average during this period. That of 
Canada and Australia fell by an average of 
2% annum while that of Japan and 
France fell by 4% and 4.7% per annum re- 
spectively. Even the currency of the frugal 
Dutch fell by 3.4% per annum and that of 
New Zealand by 2.6% per annum. Working on 
the same basis, the purchasing power of 
Malaysian currency fell by an average rate 
of only 45% per annum. We are, therefore, 
well ahead of the currencies of the highly 
industrialised countries of the Western world 
and of Japan, Australia and New Zealand. 
We are, of course, even further ahead of the 
countries of the developing world which re- 
corded a fall of anything from 5% to 30% 
per annum during this decade. 
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9. To put it very briefly, we have achieved 
growth without inflation and this is regarded 
as a phenomenon even in the highly indus- 
trialised world, We even have a full-fledged 
democratic system of government, based 
largely on the British Parlimentary system, 
and that system seems to have worked with 
us. The same government which took over 
from the British 10 years ago is still ruling 
today and the senior Cabinet Ministers of 
10 years ago are the senior Cabinet Ministers 
of today. Even the Prime Minister has re- 
mained the same. 

10. In spite of all this, we are In financial 
and economic trouble. In fact, we are in 
really serious financial difficulties through 
no fault of our own. Our most important ex- 
port commodity, viz. rubber, which used to 
account for 30% of our gross national prod- 
uct and 56% of our export earnings and 
which accounts for about 30% of our total 
labour force, has reached its lowest level in 
18 years, i.e. US 15 cents per lb. 

Between 1960 and 1966, Malaysian natural 
rubber production increased by about 27%. 
In 1967, production is expected to rise by a 
further 7% to reach the million ton mark 
for the first time. Yet during this period 
earnings from rubber exports declined as a 
result of steadily falling prices. Between 1960 
and 1966, the unit value of Malaysia's exports 
of rubber fell by about 38% from an average 
of US 35 cents a Ib. to an average of US 21 
cents a lb. In 1960 we exported just over 
US$667 million worth of rubber; by 1966, 
although the export volume was nearly 19% 
higher, export proceeds were 27% lower, For 
1967, it is expected that the export volume 
would probably rise by about 7%, but owing 
to the prevailing price level, export earnings 
from this commodity are expected to be 
about 9% lower. 

11. A comparable situation for the indus- 
trial countries would be the complete re- 
versal of the present upward trend for the 
prices of manufactured goods which we 
largely import from them. If the selling price 
of rubber had kept pace with that of such 
manufactured goods we would be very well off 
indeed. In fact, had the export prices of 
rubber which prevailed in 1960 been main- 
tained throughout the sixties, Malaysia's in- 
creased export volume during this period 
would have reaped an additional sum of 
about US$1,807 million in foreign exchange 
during these 7 years, which is aobut 57% 
of our estimated G. NP. for 1967, or nearly 
144 times the country’s gross export earnings 
anticipated for 1967; or more than 17 times 
the amount of net loans actually received 
by the public sector during the period 1961— 
1966, or 6% times the amount of official 
grants and net loans actually received dur- 
ing this same period, or more than 3% times 
the inflow of both private and official long- 
term capital into Malaysia during the pe- 
riod 1961-1966. 

Under such circumstances, we would not 
only not need any aid from anyone, we would 
be able to give aid to other developing coun- 
tries and even a little to some of the highly 
industrialised countries as well. I venture 
to suggest that even the mightiest nation in 
the world would be in serious financial and 
economic difficulties, however irreproachable 
its conduct may be in this field, if it had 
been placed in circumstances comparable to 
that which faced us. 

12. In the case of natural rubber, we were 
told that it was inferior to synthetic rubber 
in certain properties and we, therefore, set 
about in earnest to improve the quality of 
our natural rubber so that it could match 
synthetic rubber in all respects. Thanks to 
our research scientists, we can now produce 
special rubbers tailored to meet the most 
rigorous demands of consumers. As a result, 
we have come up against another difficulty 
because a number of such technically su- 
perior natural rubbers are classified as man- 
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ufactured goods on entry into some developed 
countries and thus attract import duties 
which really hurt. 

13. If we manage to survive these obstacles, 
in spite of the heavy odds, our troubles are 
still not over. If the exports of the develop- 
ing countries, whether of primary commodi- 
ties or manufactured goods, begin to show 
signs of becoming lucrative, the tightly orga- 
nised, world-wide, and all-powerful shipping 
cartels, euphemistically known as “shipping 
conferences", all too often raise their freight 
rates to the limit which the market can stand 
and thus skim off the cream resulting from 
our sweat and toil. There is no justice or 
logic in the determination of such freight 
rates. Quite often a commodity transported 
over a shorter distance is charged more than 
the same commodity transported over a much 
longer distance, 

For example, the current freight rate for 
rubber from Singapore to the United King- 
dom is between US$31-27 per long ton, 
whereas the same bulk can be exported from 
Djakarta to London at a lower freight rate 
of US$27-21 per long ton. 

14. It seems to us that the determination 
of these rates is largely based on the ability 
of the so-called conferences to extract the 
maximum without fear of retaliation, Where 
the victim does not possess the power to re- 
taliate, the maximum is charged. Where he 
does, the shipping conferences are more cir- 
eumspect and thus we have the anomaly of 
the same article being charged less when 
carried over a longer distance. 

15. Last, but by no means least, the devel- 
oping countries are advised to industrialise. 
So long as they are only partially successful, 
no great harm results. If, however, they be- 
come really successful, then the fun begins. 
Cripping quotas or import duties or a com- 
bination of both are imposed against their 
goods which attempt to seek entry into the 
industrial countries. We, therefore, get the 
paradoxical situation where it is not worth- 
while for a developing country to be really 
successful in this field because that would 
be the surest way to trouble. If, on the other 
hand, it is only partially successful, then it 
might enlist the pity of the industrial coun- 
tries and thus attract a certain amount of 
aid, 

16. One is, therefore, increasingly driven 
to the conclusion that the only real hope for 
the developing countries is for them to 
realise that they must largely rely on them- 
selves, if they wish to prosper. This is rea- 
sonable enough, because nations, Hke in- 
dividuals, have to learn to be self-reliant 
and, as the old saying goes, God helps those 
who help themselves. 

At the same time, we in the developing 
world would like to make it clear that we do 
not desire aid as such. We do not desire aid 
which weakens rather than strengthens, what 
we require most of all is fair terms of trade, 
What we require most of all is a square deal. 
If this is not available, it is clear that we 
need, if I may borrow an expression which 
has since become famous, an agonizing re- 
appraisal. 

17. I do not think, however, that the pros- 
pects should be as grim as they appear at 
the moment, The history of the post-war 
years has shown that there is an increasing 
awareness among the rich and strong nations 
that prosperity, like peace, is one and in- 
divisible. What is required is courageous 
leadership and the ‘ability to express such 
awareness in terms which would be clear and 
acceptable to public opinion in the indus- 
trial countries. If these requirements can 
be met, the translation of intentions into 
fulfillment is merely a matter of time. The 
United States has assumed the leadership 
of the free world in this momentous age and 
it can honestly be said that this is perhaps 
the first time in history that a world power 
has consciously used its strength and wealth 
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to promote the interests of weak and poor 
nations. If is could crown its efforts in the 
last third of the 20th century with the su- 
preme achievement of success in the war 
against poverty and want, and in the process 
do good not only to others but to itself as 
well, that would truly write a bright and 
glorious chapter of human history, and show 
that such history need not necessarily, as 
has too often been the case, be a catalogue 
of man's inhumanity to man. 


Diploma Nursing Schools Need Help 


SPEECH 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, for years, 
the Nation has faced a critical shortage 
of trained nurses, but we have yet to face 
up to it fully. 

We have taken steps to help the col- 
leges offering degrees in nursing under 
terms of the Nurses Training Act of 1964, 
but we have neglected to help fill the 
income gap which is driving diploma 
nursing schools to the wall. 

Last year, diploma schools—which 
certificate registered nurses, but do not 
award baccalaureate or associated de- 
Srees—accounted for 26,278 of the Na- 
tion's 35,125 graduating nurses, or about 
75 percent of the total. 

Yet, though we depend so heavily 
upon these schools to train the nurses 
we need, we have stood by while school 
after school has been forced to close its 
doors because of financial difficulties, 
and others have reduced enrollment. 

Back in 1959, there were 918 diploma 
nursing schools in the United States, and 
since then, 121 of these have been forced 
to suspend operations. In almost all 
Cases, the basic reason for inability to 
continue their educational programs has 
been rising costs. 

Every diploma nursing school incurs 
deficits ranging from $1,200 to $2,000 a 
year per student. Attempts have been 
made to bridge the gap by raising tuition 
costs and passing on part of the deficit 
in the form of higher bills to patients in 
the sponsoring hospitals, As a result, stu- 
dents are discouraged from enrolling and 
hospitals are discouraged from recruit- 
ing new students. 

Under terms of the 1964 Act, diploma 
Schools must show projections of enroll- 
ment growth in order to qualify for con- 
struction assistance. With training costs 
rising and enrollments falling, they have 
been hard put to qualify. 

They have no way of guaranteeing en- 
rollment over a period of years, because 
most diploma schools cannot tell from 
year to year whether they will be able to 
continue at all. 

I was happy to be a sponsor of the 1964 
Act, and I have been gratified to see that 
Since it was enacted, it has served as an 
important factor in helping to build up 
America’s nursing forces. However, its 
greatest effect has been to benefit schools 
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with baccalaureate or associated pro- 
grams, and these schools, at their cur- 
rent rate of growth, cannot fill the short- 
age of nurses. 

Since 1964, diploma schools have de- 
clined. The increase in graduates of de- 
gree schools has not been enough to make 
up for that decline. As a result, we find 

*that there were 35,259 nursing graduates 
from all schools in 1964, but only 35,125 
in 1966. 

A few years ago, the Surgeon General 
of the United States appointed a con- 
sultant group on nursing, and this group 
found that there were 550,000 practicing 
professional nurses in 1962. The consult- 
ants estimated that 850,000 nurses would 
be needed by 1970. 

Here we are in 1967, with the war in 
Vietnam increasing the demand, and only 
640,000 active registered nurses in all the 
United States. Where are we going to get 
anywhere near 210,000 more by 1970—or, 
for that matter, even by 1980? Certainly, 
not by sitting back and hoping. Certainly 
not by watching the diploma schools 
shrivel and die for lack of support. 

We have seen how Federal aid can help 
the baccalaureate and associated degree 
programs. That is good and it must con- 
tinue. But we can wait no longer to stim- 
ulate and support the diploma schools. 

I was glad to be able to join the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania 
Mr. Rooney] and others of our col- 
leagues in introducing H.R. 13096, which 
would go a long way to restore diploma 
nursing schools to a firm financial foot- 
ing, make it possible for them to increase 
enrollments, and keep them in the busi- 
ness of providing the trained nurses the 
Nation needs. 

It would do this, first, by providing 
direct annual grants to help support and 
expand training resources and staff re- 
cruitment. These grants would range 
from $12,000 per school, for a full-time 
student enrollment of at least 50, to 
$24,000 for schools with a full-time en- 
rollment of 201 or more students. 

As a second means of assistance, the 
bill would provide matching fund grants 
of up to $6,000 a year per school for ex- 
panded library resources. 

It would help reduce training deficits 
and lessen the increase in tuition costs 
through $400 per student grants to 
diploma nursing schools. 

The Surgeon General would be author- 
ized to participate in determining eligi- 
bility of diploma schools for assistance. 
And, finally, the program would stim- 
ulate the development of comprehensive 
plans for nursing education, including 
the development of additional facilities 
and plans for recruiting students. 

The Congress has been prompt to 
enact legislation for increased medical 
research, for better hospital care, and 
for related assistance to the healing arts. 

It cannot be reasonable to allow a 
key function in healing to fall by the 
wayside, for lack of assistance to the 
diploma nursing schools. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
act promptly to bring H.R. 13096 to 
speedy enactment, for we cannot delay 
any longer in helping to overcome the 
Nation’s deficit in nurses. 
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Job Corps Perform Valuable Public 
Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
while the success of the Job Corps as a 
program of human renewal is becoming 
well known, it is unfortunate that many 
of the dividends of Job Corps fail to get 
the attention they deserve. It is a simple 
fact that immense contributions are con- 
stantly being made to local communities 
and the common good by dedicated 
corpsmen who work to conserve our nat- 
ural resources, or who brave the elements 
and face great personal risk to fight fires 
and floods, rescue individuals lost in the 
wilds, and provide needed manpower to 
overcome many natural disasters. 

As an example of the type of contribu- 
tion which Job Corps makes in the public 
interest, I would like to call the attention 
of my distinguished colleagues to the 
work of Job Corpsmen this past summer 
in clearing the shores of Lake Michigan 
of dead alewife fish. As a result of this 
excellent work, the Job Corps headquar- 
ters received telegrams and letters of 
thanks and gratitude from many distin- 
guished public officials, including several 
Members of Congress. One such letter 
was sent by our distinguished colleague 
and minority leader, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. GERALD R. Fond]. 

With permission, Mr. Speaker, I insert 
some of the correspondence received by 
Job Corps concerning the alewife clean- 
up at this point in the Recorn, with the 
hope that they will receive the careful 
consideration they deserve. 

OFFICE oF THE GOVERNOR, 
Indianapolis, Ind., July 28, 1967. 
Mr. W. P. PELLY, 
Director, Job Corps, 
Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Washington, D.C. - 

Dran Mr. KELLY: The State of Indiana 
thanks the United States Job Corps for the 
work done by 108 of its men from Camp At- 
terbury in helping clear dead alewife from 
the Indiana shores of Lake 

The men worked for two and a half days at 
Michigan City, Beverly Shores, Gary, East 
Chicago and Whiting. They worked hard and 
steady despite the unpleasantness of their 
task, and their deportment was excellent. 

These communities—especially Beverly 
Shores—could not have met this hazard to 
the public health without the helping hand 
from the Job Corpsmen. 

Again, we thank you and the men of the 
Camp Atterbury Job Corps. 

Sincerely, 
Rocer D. BRANIGIN, 
Governor of Indiana. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 10, 1967. 
Mr. W. P. KELLY, 
Director Job Corps, 
Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. KELLY: This will acknowledge 
and thank you for your letter of August 7 
in which you inform me of the activities of 
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the Job Corps in ridding Lake Michigan 
beaches of alewives. I very much appreciate 
hearing from you on this matter. 

As an original sponsor of legislation calling 
for the creation of a Job Corps, I have been 
pleased to note the willingness of the Agency 
to help where help is most needed. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, 
Member of Congress. 
US. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., August 14, 1967. 
Mr. W. P. KELLY, 
Director, Job Corps, 
Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. KELLY: Thank you for your let- 
ter informing me of the initiative shown by 
the Job Corps in the recent alewife disaster, 
I appreciate your efforts in this endeavor. 

The Corpsmen and the Job Corps are to be 
congratulated for undertaking a task which 
was shirked by so many others. 


Sincerely, 
CHARLES H. Percy, 
U.S. Senator. 
LANSING, MICH., 
July 14, 1967. 
W. P. KELLY, 


Director, Job Corps, 
Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Washington, D.C.: 

This is to acknowledge receipt of your tele- 
gram concerning assistance from Job Corps- 
men from Custer Job Corps Center and the 
Hoxie Conservation Center in removing fish 
from the shores of Lake Michigan. I have 
designated Mr. Glen C. Gregg, deputy director 
of the Michigan Department of Conseryation 
to act as my coordinator on this project. Mr. 
Gregg will be in immediate contact with Mr. 
Crawford of your office concerning project 
details, Might I add that I consider your 
offer to be a constructive example of beneficial 
State and Federal cooperation to meet a 
problem of great concern to the citizens of 
the State cf Michigan. 

GEORGE ROMNEY, 
Governor, State of Michigan. 
U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., August 14, 1967. 
Mr. W. P. KELLY, 
Director, Job Corps, 
Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Ketry: Thank you for your letter 
reporting on the fine work done by Job 
Corpsmen in removing dead alewives from 
the shores of Lake Michigan. 

Your men certiinly performed in A-1 
fashion. It was a nasty job which they never- 
theless performed to everyone's great satis- 
faction. 

Please tell the boys Well done!“ and thank 
them for all of us. j 

Sincerely, 
PHILIP A. HART, 
U.S. Senator. 
; U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., August 4, 1967. 
Hon. SARGENT SHRIVER, 
Director, Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SHRIVER: Numerous reports have 
reached my office concerning the excellent 
job performed by Job Corps trainees in help- 
ing to remove dead alewife fish from public 
beaches along the shoreline of Lake Mich- 


igan. 

I personally wish to thank you for the 
prompt and effective response to my request 
for such assistance. 

I hope you will express my gratitude for 
a job well done to the many Corpsmen who 
participated in the clean-up program. 
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With best wishes and my kind personal 
regards, I am 
Sincerely, 
ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, 
U.S. Senator. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 10, 1967. 
Mr. W. P. KELLY, 
Director, Job Corps, 
Office oj Economic Opportunity, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mk. KELLY: Thanks so much for your 
recent letter informing me of the outstand- 
ing job done by the job corpsmen in the re- 
moval of dead and decaying alewife from 
the shores of Lake Michigan. 

The alewife problem is a dificult one and 
the job was a dirty job. From all due reports, 
however, the job corpsmen are to be com- 
mended for their assistance to the citizens 
of Michigan, 

With beat wishes. 

Sincerely, 
PHH I E. RUPPE, 
Member of Congress. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 22, 1967. 
Mr. W, P, KELLY, 
Director, Job Corps, 
Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. KELLY: I have had many first- 
hand reports on the excellent work of the 
Job Corps in clearing alewife from the 
beaches in my district. 

All of you are to be commended, thanked, 
and congratulated, 

Sincerely, 
Guy VANDER Jacr, 
Member of Congress. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNTTED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 16, 1967. 
Mr. W. P, KELLY, 
Director, Job Corps, 
Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. KeLLY: I appreciated receiving 
your account of the Job Corpsmen's partici- 
pation in removing dead alewives from the 
beaches of Lake Michigan. 5 

As representatives of my district, the ef- 
forts of the Custer Job Corps Center in Battle 
Creek are of special interest to me. This 
worthwhile and arduous activity, greatly 
helping to alleviate a crisis situation, is 
gratefully acknowledged by me and, I am 
sure, by my constituents and the citizens of 
Michigan. 

Please relay my personal thanks to the 
Custer Job Corps Center. And keep up the 
good work. 

With warmest regards, 

Sincerely, s 
GARRY BROWN, 
Member of Congress. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 9, 1967. 
Mr. W. P. KELLY, 
Director, Job Corps, 
Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Ketiy: Many thanks for your 
letter of August 7, reporting on the progress 
that Job Corps trainees have made in help- 
ing to clear our beaches of the alewife nui- 
sance. 

I would like to extend my appreciation and 
congratulations to the young men of the Job 
Corps, and to the program’s administrators, 
for the fine public service they have per- 
formed in accomplishing this task. It is in- 
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deed a most constructive example of how 
the federal government can cooperate with 
the states to help solve common problems. 
Kindest regards. 
Sincerely, 
GERALD R. FORD, 
Member of Congress. 


Education Is the Road to Freedom, 
Security, and Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN B. BLACKBURN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, a dol- 
lar spent on education today means a 
thousand dollars saved on welfare in the 
next generation. 

Education is the road to freedom, se- 
curity, and prosperity. 

Our first obligation to: the youngsters 
of today is to provide a sound moral edu- 
cation, for morality is the cohesive fabric 
of the entire social structure. 

Mr. Speaker, I am introducing today 
a bill to provide tax exemptions for edu- 
cational expenses—a tax exemption for 
funds spent for higher education, either 
in family, or in the form of contributions 
to scholarship funds. 

In recent years the costs of higher 
education have been advancing rapidly, 
and have placed a heavy burden on both 
parents and students. 

Meanwhile, the Federal Government 
has been attempting to assist education 
by ever-increasing appropriations. My 
proposal is to allow a proper tax exemp- 
tion for educational expenses, and thus 
reduce the demand for Federal aid to 
education. 

I feel that when someone spends a 
large sum of money to provide himself 
or his children with a higher education, 
he is spending money in the national in- 
terest, and it is only fair that the Nation 
try to edse his burden through our tax 
laws. 

For this reason, Mr. Speaker, today I 
enter s bill that will provide a tax credit 
for higher education. Basically, my bill 
provides a 100-percent tax credit on the 
first $200 which is spent on a person’s 
education; 75 percent on the next $300, 
and finally, 25 percent of the next $1,000. 

As an individual reaches a higher tax 
bracket, the tax credit will be greater to 
him in proportion to an individual in a 
lower tax bracket. In order to help equal- 
ize the benefits among different tax 
brackets, I am providing for a 1-percent 
reduction from the tax credit for those 
earning an adjusted gross income in ex- 
cess of $25,000. 

The credit is available to anyone who 
pays the specified expenses for someone 
trying to obtain a higher education. It 
is available to students who are trying to 
put themselves through school. It is 
available to parents helping their chil- 
dren through college, and it will be 
available to other persons who contrib- 
ute help. This measure would help to 
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create individual scholarships in that the 
donor would receive a tax credit, and 
colleges could well use this provision to 
encourage their alumni to help some de- 
serving student. 

I am well aware of the fact that a col- 
lege education is not the only form of 
additional training and education 
needed. Our advanced technology creates 
an unending need for upgrading the 
skills of those engaged in industry and 
science, It would be discriminatory to 
help only students attending college. Un- 
der my bill any person attending a post- 
secondary school such as business, trade, 
technical, and other vocational institu- 
tions would be qualified for the credit: 

There are many students in college 
today who are receiving full or partial 
scholarships. The median family income 
of students receiving scholarships is 
$8,436. Most State-supported colleges 
have a tuition of less than $600. My pro- 
posal would furnish a maximum tax 
credit of $675. The assistance from the 
tax credit measure could release schol- 
arships for the benefit of those in greater 
need. 


In my own State, Georgia, there are 
Many outstanding institutions of higher 
learning. Included in the Fourth District 
are Georgia State College and De Kalb 
Junior College. Georgia State’s tuition 
for three quarters is $315 for residents 
of Georgia, and De Kalb Junior College’s 
tuition for two trimesters is $220 for 
residents of De Kalb County. 

My bill would provide a $296.25 tax 
credit for any Georgia citizen who de- 
Sired to attend Georgia State. 

Also, a tax credit of $215 would be 
Provided for all those De Kalb County 
residents who desire to attend De Kalb 
Junior College. Thus, under my plan, 
any resident of my State who wishes to 
attend these institutions, and has the 
academic background, may do so, 

Those college students who are work- 
ing in order to pay for their college edu- 
Cation will receive a larger rebate from 
the Internal Revenue Service under the 
tax credit. This rebate will give them ad- 
ditional funds. which they need so badly 
to pay for food and clothing. 

Our Nation today is confronted by 
Many thousands of frustrated young- 
sters who are unable to obtain higher 
education because of the cost involved. 

My bill helps promote the American 
ideal of helping those who desire to help 
themselves, without any interference 
from the Federal Government. 

I feel it is very important for these 
ambitious young people to attempt to 
obtain an education by themselves, in- 
Stead of having to rely on Government 
training, or some other federally spon- 
Sored program. 

Thus, my bill will allow the individual 
to provide for his own education without 
Seeking the help of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I therefore urge the House to give 

measure prompt and careful con- 
3 at the earliest possible de- 
ate. 
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Mr. Speaker, I place the text of my 
bill in the Recorp at this point: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress. assembled, That. (a) 
subpart A of part IV of subchapter 1 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
credits allowable) is amended by renumber- 
ing section 40 as 41, and by inserting after 
section 39 the following new section: 


“Sec. 40. Expenses of higher education. 


„(a) GENERAL RULE.—There shall be al- 
lowed to an individual, as a credit against 
the tax imposed by this chapter for the tax- 
able year, an amount, determined under sub- 
section (h), of the expenses of higher educa- 
tion paid by him during the taxable year to 
one or more institutions of higher educa- 
tion in providing an education above the 
twelfth grade for himself or for any other in- 
dividual, 

“(b) LIMITATIONS.— 

“(1) AMOUNT PER INDIVvIDUAL.—The credit 
under subsection (a) for expenses of higher 
education of any individual paid during the 
taxable year shall be an amount equal to the 
sum of— 

„(A) 100 percent of so much of such ex- 
penses as does not exceed $200, 

(B) 75 percent of so much of such ex- 
penses as exceeds $200 but does not exceed 
$500, and 

“(C) 25 percent of so much of such ex- 
penses as exceeds $500 but does not exceed 
81.500. 

(2) PRORATION OF CREDIT WHERE MORE 
THAN ONE TAXPAYER PAYS EXPENSES—If ex- 
penses of higher education of an individual 
are paid by more than one taxpayer, the 
credit allowable to each taxpayer under sub- 
section (a) shall be the same portion of the 
credit determined under paragraph (1) which 
the amount of expenses of higher education 
of such individual paid by the taxpayer dur- 
ing the taxable year is of the amount of ex- 
penses of higher education of such individual 
paid by all taxpayers during the taxable 
year. 

“(3) REDUCTION OF CREDIT.—The credit un- 
der subsection (a) for expenses of higher 
education of any individual paid during the 
taxable year, as determined under paragraphs 
(1) and (2) of this subsection, shall be re- 
duced by an amount equal to 1 percent of 
the amount by which the adjusted gross in- 
come of the taxpayer for the taxable year 
exceeds $25,000. 

“(c) Derinirions.—For purposes of this 
section— 

(1) EXPENSES OF HIGHER EDUCATION.—The 
term ‘expenses of higher education’ means— 

“(A) tuition and fees required for the en- 
rollment or attendance of a student at a 
level above the twelfth grade at an institu- 
tion of highér education, and 

(B) fees, books, supplies, and equipment 
required for courses of instruction above the 
twelfth grade at an institution of higher 
education. 

Such term does not include any amount 
paid, directly or indirectly, for meals, lodg- 
ing, or similar personal, living, or family ex- 
penses, In the event an amount paid for tul- 
tion or fees included an amount for meals, 
lodging, or similar expenses which is not 
separately stated, the portion of such amount 
which is attributable to meals, lodging, or 
similar expenses shall be determined under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary or his 
delegate. 

“(2) INSTITUTION OF HIGHER EDUCATION.— 
The term ‘institution of higher educa’ vf 
means— 4 

“(A) an educational institution (as defined 
in section 151(e) (4))— 
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“(1) which regularly offers education at a 
level above the twelfth grade; and 

“(ii) contributions to or for the use of 
which constitute charitable contributions 
within the meaning of section 170(c); or 

B) a busines or trade school, or technical 
institution or other technical or vocational 
school] in any State, which (i) is legally au- 
thorized to provide, and provides within that 
State, a program of postsecondary vocational 
or technical education designed to fit indi- 
viduals for useful employment in recognized 
occupations; and (il) is accredited by a na- 
tionally recognized agency or association 
listed by the United States Commissioner of 
Education; and (iii) has been in existence 
for two years or has been specially accredited 
by the Commissioner as an institution meet- 
ing the other requirements of this sub- 
paragraph. 

“(3) Srate—The term ‘State’ Includes the 
several States of the Union, the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin 
Islands, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands. 

„d) SPECIAL Rur xs. 

“(1) ADJUSTMENT FOR CERTAIN SCHOLAR- 
SHIP AND VETERANS’ BENEFITS.—The amount 
otherwise taken into account under subsec- 
tion (a) as expenses of higher education of 
any individual during any period shall be 
reduced (before the applicaflon of subsec- 
tion (b)) by any amounts received by such 
individuals during such period as— 

“(A) a scholarship or fellowship grant 
(within the meaning of section 117(a)(1)) 
which under section 117 is not includible in 
gross income, or 

“(B) an educational assistance allowance 
under chapter 34 or 35 of titie 38, United 
States Code. 

“(2) NONCREDIT AND RECREATIONAL, ÈTC. 
counsxs.—Amounts paid for expenses of 
higher education of any individual shall be 
taken into account under subsection (a)— 

“(A) in the case of an individual who is a 
candidate for a baccalaureate or higher de- 
gree, only to the extent such expenses are at- 
tributable to courses of instruction for which 
credit is allowed toward a baccalaureate or 
higher degree, and 

“(B) in the case of an individual who is 
not a candidate for a baccalaureate or higher 
degree, only to the extent such expenses are 
attributable to courses of instruction neces- 
sary to fulfill requirements for the attain- 
ment of a predetermined and identified edu- 
cational, professional, or vocational objective. 

(e) DISALLOWANCE OF EXPENSES AS Depuc- 
TIONS.—No deduction shall be allowed under 
section 162 (relating to trade or business 
expenses) for any expenses of higher educa- 
tion which (after the application of sub- 
section (b)) is taken into account in deter- 
mining the amount of any credit allowed 
under subsection (a). The preceding sentence 
shall not apply to the expenses of any tax- 
payer who, under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary or his delegate, elects not to 
apply the provisions of this section with 
respect to such expenses for the taxable year. 

“(£) RecvuLations.—The Secretary or his 
delegate shall prescribe such regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this section.” 

(b) The table of sections for such subpart 
A is amended by striking out the last item 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“Sec. 40. Expenses of higher education, 
“Sec. 41. Overpayment of tax.“ 

Src. 2. The amendments made by this Act 


shall apply to the taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1966, 


Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate continued debate on Subversive Activities Control bill. 
House passed a bill to create an independent Federal Maritime Administration. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages S 14847-S 14879 


Bills Introduced: Six bills and one resolution were in- 
troduced, as follows: S. 2542-2547; and S. Res. 178. 


Page $ 14848 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

S. 878, to amend the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act so as to permit further Federal use 
and donation of exchange sale property, with amend- 
ment (S. Rept. 642) ; and 

S. Res. 178, to provide an additional $5,000 for Com- 
mittee on Government Operations to study and evaluate 
the effects of laws pertaining to proposed reorganiza- 
tions in the executive department (no written report) 
referred to Committee on Rules and Administration. 

Page S 14848 


Bills Referred: Six House-passed bills were referred to 
appropriate committees. Page $ 14847 


San Rafael Wilderness: Senate disagreed to House 
amendment to S. 889, to designate the San Rafael Wil- 
derness, Los Padres National Forest, Calif., asked for 
conference with House, and appointed as conferees 
Senators Jackson, Anderson, Church, Kuchel, and 
Allott. Page $ 14880 


Philippines: Senate adopted S. Res. 160, to extend 
greetings of Senate to the Congress of Philippines on the 
66th anniversary of arrival of Thomasite teachers, after 
adopting a perfecting and conforming amendment by 
Senator Byrd of West Virginia. Pages 8 14847-S 14848 


Water Resources: Senate concurred in House amend- 
ment (with an amendment) to S. 1788, authorizing 
feasibility studies of proposed irrigation projects in 
North Dakota, Arizona, and Oklahoma. 


Pages $ 14880-$ 14881 
Urban Problems: S.J. Res. 112, extending until Decem- 
ber 31, 1968, time for signing report by Commission on 
Urban Problems, was cleared for President when Senate 
concurred in House amendment. Pages $ 14891-5 14892 
Subversive Activities Control: Senate continued de- 
bate on S. 2171, to amend the Subversive Activities Con- 
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trol Act so as to accord with recent decisions of the 
courts. 

Pages S 1487-8 14880, S 14882-S 14883, S 14886-5 14891, 

S 14893-S 14902 

Nominations: 45 postmaster nominations were re- 

ceived, Pages $ 14905-5 14906 


Program for Wednesday: Senate met at noon and ad- 
journed at 5:10 p.m. until noon Wednesday, October 18, 
when it will continue on S. 2171, to amend Subversive 
Activities Control Act. Pages $ 14847, $ 14905 


Committee Meetings 
(Committees not listed did not meet) 
FISHERY BILLS 


Committee on Commerce: Committee, in executive ses- 
sion, ordered favorably reported the following meas- 
ures: S. 2269, regarding unlawful seizure of U.S. fishing 
vessels by foreign countries; S. 2047, to exempt certain 
vessels engaged in the fishing industry from the require- 
ments of certain inspection laws; S. 1260, providing for 
protection of mammals under the Northwest Atlantic 
Fisheries Act of 1950 (amended) ; S. 1752, making it un- 
lawful for foreign vessels to engage in fisheries within 
US. territorial waters; S. 1798, authorizing Secretary of 
the Interior to make loans to fishermen’s cooperative 
associations; and S.J. Res. 103, to authorize a survey of 
coastal and fresh water commercial fishery resources of 
the U.S. (amended). 

Committee indefinitely postponed further action on 
S. 2232, regarding prohibition of foreign fishing in U.S. 
territorial waters. 


D.C. MATTERS 


Committee on the District of Columbia: Subcommittee 
on the Judiciary held hearings on H.R. 8582 and S. 1682, 
to increase from two to five the number of associate 
judges on the D.C. Court of Appeals, with testimony 
from Andrew M. Hood, Chief Judge, D.C. Court of 
Appeals; John O. Lane, on behalf of Committee on 
Administration of Justice, D.C. Judicial Conference; 
Robert F. Kneipp, Chief Assistant D.C. Corporation 
Counsel; and William J. Donnelly, Jr., Committee on 
Court of Appeals, and the Bar Association. 


Lawrence Post Office Dedication 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 17, 1967, the new U.S. post office 
at Lawrence, N.Y., was officially dedi- 
cated. Due to illness, I was unable to at- 
tend the dedication of this long-awaited 
post office facility—which replaced a 
structure more than 65 years old—and 
which is destined to bring improved 
postal service to the residents of my 
home community. My dear wife, Florrie, 
represented me at the dedication cere- 
monies, 

I want to take this opportunity to ex- 
press my appreciation to Lawrence post- 
master, Mrs. Florence Robinson, and to 
her dedicated staff for their efforts to 
maintain postal service in Lawrence, 
though handicapped by inadequate fa- 
cilities. The new post office will mate- 
rially assist them in the objective of pro- 
viding improved and better postal service 
for every resident of our community. 

The U.S. postal service handles more 
mail than all the other nations of the 
world combined. It is a “big business” 
which continuously needs to be modern- 
ized and improved to provide the serv- 
cies required by our expanding industrial 
and business complex and our national 
population of 200 million. 

One of the most important contribu- 
tions we can make to the improvement 
of the postal service is the improvement 
and replacement of our outdated post of- 
fice buildings and equipment. The old 
Lawrence Post Office always struck me as 
a remnant of the “Wells Fargo” era. The 
new building and its modern facilities is 
something the residents of Lawrence can 
be proud of and I am indeed pleased that 
I was able to use my good offices in ex- 
pediting an application which was pend- 
ing for more than 8 years. 

DEDICATION COMMITTEE 


The residents of the incorporated vil- 
lage of Lawrence were so delighted with 
the news that they were to receive a new 
Post office facility that they proceeded 
to organize a Dedication Committee in- 
cluding the mayor of the village, repre- 
sentatives of industry, business, banking 
and citizens of all faiths and walks of life. 
The following served on the Dedication 
Committee: 

William D. Denson, chairman; Edward 
Brevda, Mannie Weiss, cochairmen; Jay 
F. Gordon, master of ceremonies; John F. 
Reynolds, Herbert Rosenthal, treasurers; 
Morton Stein, secretary. 

Mrs. Florence Robinson, ex officio; 
Mrs. Dolie Adams; Robert C. Baldridge; 
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Irving Baron; Raymond Baron; M. Al- 
bert Bendes; Bert Berk; S. Jerome Ber- 
man; Paul D. Brown; William D. Clark; 
Millard Cohen; Courtlandt P. Dixon; 
Arnold Douglas; Nathan Farber; John 
F. Garde, Jr. 

Dr. 8. David Geller, David J. Jacobs, 
Thomas Lanzillota, Abner Levine, Milton 
Lynn, Harry S. Mayer, Milton Meyer, 
Calvin Polivy, Robert Richner, Mrs. 
Harold S. Rosenfeld, Bernard Sloat, Bar- 
net Tannenbaum, Mrs. Herbrt Tenzer, 
Thomas B. Walsh, Ichabod T. Williams. 

SPONSORS 


The dedication committee enlisted 
businesses and private citizens to act as 
sponsors for the dedication ceremonies 
which were followed by a reception at 
the Lawrence Village Park Golf Club. 
The sponsors for the occasion were the 
following: 

Acker Knitting Mills, Ine; Dolie 
Adams; Advertising Distributors of 
America; Bargaintown USA; Mr. and 
Mrs. Bert Berk; Mr. and Mrs. S. Jerome 
Berman; S. M. Bernheim Agency, Inc.; 
Blum, Levin & Ross; the Brandeis School; 
Paul D. Brown, Inc.; Chemical New York 
Trust Co.; Mr. and Mrs. William D. 
Clark; Concord Oil Corp.; Congregation 
Beth Sholom; Mr. and Mrs. William D. 
Denson. 

Double E. Food Markets, Inc.; the 
Entertainer; Five Towns Democratic 
Club; Forley Jewelers, Inc.; Franklin 
National Bank; Gruber's Service Station; 
the Hillel School; Hills, Korvette Super- 
markets; Mr. and Mrs. Jack J. Holland; 
HSW Agency, Inc.; Jules Cleaners, Inc.; 
Mr. and Mrs. Nathan Kalikow; E. J. Kor- 
vette, Inc.; Lawrence Association, Inc.; 
Lawrence Cedarhurst Federal Savings; 
Lawrence Cedarhurst Republican Club. 

Lawrence Chamber of Commerce; 
Lawrence Drug Co.; Lawrence Wines and 
Liquors; Lawrence Yacht Club; Mr. and 
Mrs. Abner Levine; Levitt Bros., Inc.; 
Fred R. Mackey Agency, Inc.; Mayfair at 
Lawrence; Miller’s Pharmacy, Inc.; Nas- 
sau Herald; National Bank of North 
America; Peninsula National Bank; Mr, 
and Mrs, Meyer H. Robinson; Mr, and 
Mrs. Harold S. Rosenfeld; Mr. and Mrs. 
Alexander Sacks. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Samuels; Mr, and 
Mrs. Abraham H. Schwartz: Sheridan 
Creations, Inc.; SMS Realty Co.; South 
Shore Record; M. Stark Construction 
Co.; Stefans Flowers, Inc.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Jerome S. Sverdlik; Temple Israel; Tem- 
ple Sinai; the Tenny Press; Hon. and 
Mrs. Herbert Tenzer; David J. Thomp- 
son Mailing Corp.; Wall Decor, Inc.: 
Mannie Weiss, Inc.; the Wilshire. 

DEDICATION. PROGRAM 


The dedication program on this beau- 
tiful Sunday afternoon was both interest- 
ing and impressive. 

Musical prelude, Lawrence Junior High 
School Band, Lawrence Appel and Stan- 
ley Vansant, directors. 


Chairman, dedication committee, Hon. 
William D. Denson, trustee, village of 
Lawrence. 

Invocation, Rev. Dennis W. K. Wag- 
ner, Lawrence Methodist Church. 

Master of ceremonies, Hon. Jay F. Gor- 
don, mayor, village of Lawrence. 

Welcome, Hon. Florence Robinson, 
postmaster. 

Introduction of guests, Hon. Jay F. 
Gordon, master of ceremonies. 

Remarks, Hon. Ralph G. Caso, presid- 
ing supervisor, town of Hempstead. 

Remarks, Hon. Eugene H. Nickerson, 
Nassau County executive. 

Remarks, Mrs. Herbert Tenzer, wife of 
Member of Congress, Fifth Congressional 
District. 

Musical selections, Lawrence Junior 
High School Band. 

Dedication address, Hon. A. C, Hahn, 
special asistant to PMG for policies and 
projects, acting regional director. 

Presentation of flag, Mr. James Fazio, 
district administrative aid to Congress- 
man Tenzer. 

Blessing of flag, Rabbi Gilbert Klaper- 
man, Congregation Beth Sholom. 

Raising of flag, color guard, Pfc. John 
J. Oliveri Post 1582, VFW, Edward Ga- 
lante, commander. 

Pledge of allegiance, Michael Valente, 
Congressional Medal of Honor winner; 
Charles Heine, commander, Lawrence- 
Cedarhurst Post 339, American Legion. 

National Anthem, Dale M. Sarro. 

Benediction, Rev. William Hill, First 
Baptist Church of Lawrence. 

Retiring of colors, Pfc. John J. Oliveri 
Post 1582, VFW. 

Musical concert, Lawrence Junior High 
School Band. 

I place in the Recorp at this point the 
texts of remarks made at the official 
dedication by a number of officials and 
local community leaders: 

INVOCATION BY Dennis W. K, WAGNER, Pastor, 
THE LAWRENCE METHODIST CHURCH 

Almighty God, our Father, by whose power, 
wisdom, and love all things are sanctified, 
enlightened, and made perfect; be merciful 
to us and bless us, that what we now do may 
please thee, and show forth the honor of thy 
name. Let thy work appear to thy servants, 
and thy glory to their children. Let the 
beauty of the Lord our God be upon us: and 
establish thou the work of our hands upon 
us; yea, the work of our hands establish 
thou it; through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
Amen. 


REMARKS MADE AT DEDICATION OF LAWRENCE 
Post Orrick BY WILLIAM A. CARROLL, 
DIRECTOR, POSTAL OPERATIONS Division, New 
YORK REGIONAL OFFICE 
Members of clergy, Mr. Nickerson, Mrs, 

Tenzer, Postmaster Robinson, learned guests, 

patrons of the Lawrence Postal District and 

my many postal colleagues present in this 
gathering. 

There is no one thing among my un- 
assigned duties that I enjoy more than being 
given the privilege of participating in the 
dedication of a new post office. Today, on be- 
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half of our President, Lyndon B. Johnson; 
our Postmaster General, Lawrence F. O'Brien; 
and our Regional Director, Mr. A. C. Hahn, 
I take pleasure in dedicating the new Law- 
rence Post Office, 

With this dedication of a building, we also 
dedicate the services which will be given to 
you by Postmaster Robinson and her abie 
staff. The acquisition of this new post office 
fulfills an obligation not only to you people 
of Lawrence, but to our own postal em- 
ployees in that it gives them the type of 
pleasant surroundings and efficient work 
space to give you the good service you de- 
serve. Of interest to you people, as taxpayers, 
is the fact that our current: building pro- 
gram, in most instances, calls for leased 
buildings; the advantage to the township 
being that these buildings stay on the tax 
rolls of the local community. As you know, 
most federal, state, and local buildings when 
they are owned by the government agency 
involved. are tax free. This is not so in the 
case of this new Lawrence Post Office. This 
will continue to contribute taxes to your 
local treasury, 

A new post office does not just happen— 
It takes great effort on the part of your local 
congressman to see that his community gets a 
fair share of the dollars allotted to the Post 
Office Department; careful planning at the 
Post Office Department level to put new post 
Offices in the places mostly in need of them, 
within the limited building funds allotted to 
them, It is not always easy to accomplish 
this, I look across the tracks from this plat- 
form and I see your old post office. I am aware 
that we occupied that same site for over 65 
years. Surely we have not, up to now, kept 
pace with the growth of your community. It 
is situations like this, and others even more 
serious, which prompted Postmaster General 
O’Brien to make his unprecedented proposal 
that the Post Office Department be taken out 
of Government as such—away from Congres- 
sional controls and restrictions which are 
necessary under any democratic system. This 
is not a criticism of our Congress but a facing 
up to the fact that the fabulous growth of 
our population and the ever-growing volumes 
of mail is too rapid to be bound up in the 
controls of legislation. It is for this reason 
that Postmaster General O'Brien proposes a 
public corporation similar in nature to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Over-simplified, 
this would mean that the postal corporation 
could plan further ahead, not only in our 
building program, but in research and de- 
velopment. For example—under the present 
system we can only plan building programs 
within our budget for a given year; under 
a corporate program we could float bond is- 
sues for building programs over longer terms. 

Immediately upon receiving Postmaster 
General O'Brien's proposal, the President ap- 
pointed a committee made up of top business 
executives to determine its feasibility. 


than 3 billion pieces per year. This year we 
will handle approximately 84 billion pieces 
of mail, We cannot afford to put our heads in 
the sand and expect this problem to disap- 
pear. We can't solve this problem alone. It 
takes the cooperation, not only of each of us 
postal employees, but also we need the co- 
operation of you—the mailing public. 

Five years ago, the Post Office Department 
inaugurated the Zip Code Program, At first 
we were the butt of many cartoons, jokes, 
and resistance based on a misapprehension— 
that it would not last, but our faith in this 
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phone and the operator cheerfully said 
“Number please?” Well) if the dial phone had 
not been invented, causing you to become 
more or less a “Do it yourself” operator, it 
would have been necessary by 1970 to employ 
every adult female to handle the calls in the 
“old-fashioned way.“ Without Zip Code 
which is a kind of “Do it yourself" sorting of 
mail, the Post Office Department also would 
find themselves in the not-too-distance fu- 
ture with a need for all adults working for 
the Post Office Department. 

The week of September 18th is being set 


aside as Postal Services Week. During this 


week we will deliver to each of our postal 
patrons a card indicating their Zip Code 
and also a set of Zip Code Locator Cards. 
Please take advantage of these cards. Fill in 
the addresses of those people with whom you 
correspond; return the Locator Cards to the 
local post office and we will provide the Zip 
Codes. Use your Zip Code in your return ad- 
dress and use your Zip Code file when we 
return it to you in all correspondence with 
your friends and business associates. Help 
us give you the best postal service in the 
world. 

In closing, may I say that the new Law- 
rence Post Office is one link in the chain to 
the best postal service, and I know that Post- 
master Robinson and her staff will continue 
to provide you this good service which you so 
richly deserve. 

May I also say that since the growth of the 
postal volume and revenue of a community 
also indicate the growth of the community 
itself, I hope your community continues 
grow and prosper to the degree that it will 
not be many years before we will be dedi- 
cating another new Lawrence Post Office. 
BLESSING oF FLAG AT DEDICATION OF LAWRENCE 

Post Orrice BUILDING BY RABBI GILBERT 

KLAPERMAN 


Bless this Flag, Almighty God, and the 
United States of America, our beloved coun- 
try, which it represents. May it fly proudly 
over this building which it will grace and 
over all the mansions of government which 
serve us. On land and at sea may it inspire 
the men and women of America to the brave 
fulfillment of their duties and the unselfish 
service of their country. 

May this flag be a symbol of the union and 
unity of ali the inhabitants of our country, 
whatever their origin and creed. May it be 
a bond of true brotherhood and an instru- 
ment to banish hatred and bigotry and to 
safeguard the ideals and Institutions which 
are our country’s glory. 

Especially, Almighty God, do we pray that 
our Flag ever wave over our land in freedom 
and peace. May the sound of war never be 
heard in our land and the terror of battle 
forever forgotten. 

Bring, we pray Thee, a quick cessation to 
hostilities all over the world, and honor and 
dignity to our arms and aspirations. May our 
Flag ever stand in the vanguard of all men 
leading to the fulfillment of the words of the 
Prophet, “Nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall men learn war 
any more.” And “May the knowledge of the 
Lord fill the earth as the waters cover the 
sea.” Amen. 

BENEDICTION BY Rev. W. L. HLL, D.D., Pastor, 
Fiest Barrisr CHURCH or LAWRENCE 

Father God, we ask Thee for this occasion 
as we come now to dismiss ourselves from 
this place. Do not dismiss us from Thy pres- 
ence, but as we go from here walking, talk- 
ing, and serving, please Sir, grant that we 
may have a closer walk with Thee. Amen. 


Mr. Speaker, had I been present at the 
dedication ceremonies of the Lawrence 
Post Office I would have taken the oc- 
casion to endorse the proposals made by 
Postmaster General Lawrence F. O'Brien 
for revitalizing the Post Office Depart- 
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ment by creating a public corporation 
to run the postal service. I share the 
sentiments of the Postmaster General 
that the operation of the Post Office De- 
partment should be removed from poli- 
tics and should run as efficiently as big 
business is run in America today. The 
Post Office Department is truly big busi- 
ness. It is my opinion that if a public 
corporation were to run the Post Office 
Department free of politics, postal serv- 
ice would be improved, and postal em- 
ployees could be adequately paid on a 
basis of comparability with private in- 
dustry- 


Conferral of Honorary Doctor of Laws 
Degree Upon W. O. DuVall, Chairman, 
Atlanta Federal Savings & Loan As- 
sociation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA’ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, October 18, 1967 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, an 
honorary doctor of laws degree was con- 
ferred by the Atlanta Law School upon 
one of the city of Atlanta's most out- 
standing businessmen, W. O. DuVall, 
chairman of the board of the Atlanta 
Federal Savings & Loan Association. 

This was indeed a high honor for Mr. 
Duvall and a well-deserved recognition 
of the outstanding contribution he has 
made to his city and State. 

On this occasion, the Reverend James 
P. Wesberry, pastor of the Morningside 
Baptist Church in Atlanta, delivered an 
eloquent tribute to Mr. Duvall, and it is 
my pleasure to ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Rev. James P. Wesberry, pastor of the 
Morningside Baptist Church, Atlanta, one of 
the great preachers and leaders of our time, 
outlined the achievements of the honorees. 

Here is what Rev. Wesberry wrote and said 
about W. O. Duvall, a real in the flesh 
Horatio Alger success hero: 

“You were born in Pearson in South 
Georgia on July 23, 1901. 

“At the age of 14, upon the occasion of 
the eternal homecoming of your father, you 
came to Atlanta to live with your physician 
brother, Beecher DuVall. 

“Upon graduation of Young Harris Col- 
lege you were principal of an elementary 
school at Hampton, Florida for two years 
and at Lawtey, Florida for two years while 
you continued your education at the U. of 
Florida. 

While teaching and administering the 
school at Hampton you met, fell in love with, 
and married the former Harriett Turner of 
Leakesville, Miss. 

“At the time you received your A.B. de- 
gree from the U. of F. in 1924, several unique 
events happened in your life; you served as 
an instructor at the University during the 
summer; ... your first daughter was born; 
and you served as a member of the State 
Legislature of Florida. 

“You came back to Atlanta in 1925 and 
taught at Joe Brown High School and at- 
tended the Atlanta Law School at night. 
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“Often, after working hard all day and 
going to Law School at night, you did your 
studying with a law book on one knee and 
a baby on the other. 

“Upon graduation from the Atlanta Law 
School you were admitted to the bar and 
became a member of one of the most re- 
spected law firms in Atlanta. 

“One of your partners in the law, Mr. Mc- 
Elreath, a founder of the Atlanta Building 
and Loan Association, encouraged you to be- 
come its secretary and attorney. You handled 
all titles and loan closings. 

“The asseta of your Building and Loan 
Association at that time amounted to 
$121,000. 

“Today its assets are $325 million. 

“You have served as Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, as President, and now as chairman of 
the board. 

“You have also served as a director of 
other influential financial organizations. 

“You are a highly respected, eminent citi- 
ven of this city, a giant business man, a man 
of honor and integrity, a man of noblest 
Christian character. 

“You have never failed to serve your com- 
munity. 

“You served for 9 years as chairman of the 
Initial joint City and County Bond Com- 
mission, charged with planning and financing 
Atlanta's $100 million expressway system. 

“You continued as member of the new 
commission that administered an $87 million 
bond issue for public Improvements. 

“You served as a trustee of the Fulton- 
DeKalb Hospital Authority for 5 years and 
as its chairman for 3 years. 

“You are past. president of the downtown 
Atlanta Kiwanis Club. 

“You, too, are a Master Mason and a 
Shriner. 

“You are a member of many other out- 
standing clubs and organizations and have 
received many honors. 

“Above all, you are one of Atlanta's noblest, 
finest Christian citizens and you serve as & 
Deacon in the Secone Ponce de Leon Baptist 
Church, as a trustee of the Atlanta Baptist 
College and of Young Harris College. 

“Because of your golden Christian char- 
acter, your many attainments and great in- 
fluence for good, and your superlative quali- 
ties as a lawyer, your Alma Mater, the At- 
lanta Law School, is happy and privileged to 
honor you. 

“You honor the School more than the 
School can honor you. 

“And I take great pleasure in presenting 
you, Wallace Odell Duvall, my dear, good 
friend, for the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws.” 


An Open Letter to the Postmaster General 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 18, 1967 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the past few years the Post Office De- 
partment has been dedicated to the de- 
mise of the railway postal service, thus 
abandoning the time-honored and proven 
concept of enroute distribution of mail 
which throughout the years has facili- 
tated the speedy delivery of mail upon 
arrival at its destination city or town or 
hamlet. I have tried my best to convince 
the postal officials that they were making 
a terrible mistake which they would some 
day have to pay for. Nevertheless, in spite 
of the counsel and warnings and urging 
by me and others who are genuinely in- 
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terested in having the mail moved effi- 
ciently and expeditiously, the Depart- 
ment has gone ahead full speed in aban- 
doning railway mail cars to the extent 
that soon there will be hardly an RPO car 
left anywhere in the country. 

As I said, Mr. Speaker, the Post Office 
Department has set its course and is not 
about to.be deterred. During recent weeks 
I have received letter after letter from 
the Assistant Postmaster General for 
Transportation advising of discontinu- 
ance of railway post office service on yet 
another train. And each time I receive 
letters and telephone calls from the 
postal employees affected, some of whom 
have been riding the RPO cars for 20 
years or more, pleading with me to try 
to reason with the Department. 

The employees now know that the De- 
partment is not to be reasoned with on 
this subject and they have have resigned 
themselves to their fate so far as their 
RPO jobs are concerned. All they are 
asking now, Mr. Speaker, is that the 
change in service be made in an orderly 
manner, permitting reassignment of the 
excess employees to other jobs without 
complete disruption to their lives and 
the lives of their families. These dedi- 
cated employees have established their 
homes at one end or the other of the 
line they have been working. They have 
bought houses, their children are in 
school, and they are part of the com- 
munity in which they live. But they find 
that their long and faithful service en- 
titles them to no consideration so far 
as the Post Office Department is con- 
cerned. They are told and I am told that 
“no regular postal employee will lose em- 
ployment as a result of this action.“ This 
is true, of course, but the catch is they 
may have to sell their homes, take their 
children out of school, and move many 
miles away. = 

The most recent wave of RPO discon- 
tinuances will leave approximately 80 
mobile clerks living in or in the imme- 
diate vicinity of my hometown of Omaha 
scrounging for other jobs. I have been 
advised that only 14 jobs have been made 
available for them in the Omaha post 
office, in spite of the fact that in recent 
weeks thousands of hours have been 
worked by temporary clerks and postal 
assistants who do not have career status. 
In addition, the attrition rate in the post 
office is high, requiring the continual 
hiring and training of new employees, It 
only makes sense, Mr. Speaker, that these 
excessed mobile employees should be 
placed in the local post office if there is 
work there for them to do, thus avoiding 
the expense, confusion, morale damage, 
and loss of efficiency in the postal opera- 
tion resulting from relocation of em- 
ployees to areas far from their homes. 

Mr. Speaker, I have once again asked 
the Postmaster General to consider the 
welfare of these employees, as well as the 
postal service itself, and the pocketbooks 
of the taxpayers. A copy of my most re- 
cent letter to him follows, and I sin- 
cerely hope my plea will not fall on deaf 
ears. 

Octoner 11, 1967. 
Hon, Lawrence F, O'Brien, 
Postmaster General, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Larry: I find it necessary to contact 
you once again in behalf of the Mobile Postal 
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Clerks who are being displaced and asked to 
disrupt their lives and the lives of their 
families, at great cost to themselves and the 
taxpayers, because of the wholesale aban- 
donment of railway postal service. 

I am particularly concerned, of course, for 
employees in the Omaha area. Information 
I have is that approximately 80 employees are 
affected by Mr. Hartigan's latest RPO 
slaughter. I understand that only 14 jobs in 
Omaha have been made available, even 
though officials of the Postal Clerks’ union 
were assured some time ago by the Wichita 
Regional Office that jobs would be available 
in Omaha for the bulk of the excessed mobile 
clerks who wished to remain there. 

There is little on this subject that I can 
add to what I have already said to you and 
other Department officials. I would only re- 
iterate that I feel the Department has an 
obligation to these career employees, many 
of whom have more than 20 years of service, 
and I believe it would be in the best inter- 
ests of all concerned if every effort were made 
to place them in the post offices nearest their 
homes, thus saving them the inconvenience, 
frustration, and expense of relocating in 
other areas, at the same time saving the 
Department and the taxpayers a considerable 
amount of money in relocation expenses. 

Your further consideration of this urgent 
problem will be appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 
Member of Congress. 


Opportunity for Firmness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BAKER, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, October 18, 1967 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial 
which appeared in the October 13 edi- 
tion of the Knoxville Journal be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD, 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OPPORTUNITY FOR FIRMNESS 


Allen and Scott, in their report on this 
page Wednesday, outlined the plans of a so- 
called militant Resistance“ movement for 
& massive assault on Washington, Oct, 21. 


On this date, organizers of the invasion 
will undertake to mobilize tens of thousands 
of antiwar protestors, peaceniks, beatniks. 
Black Power leaders, intellectuals and Com- 
munists,. i 

The announced objective of this under- 
taking is to "shut down the Pentagon” and 
to create as much civil disorder as possible. 
Of course the prime purpose will be to in- 
fluence the thinking of the Johnson Admin- 
istration on the Vietnam war and, no less im- 
portant to these radicals, provide grist for 
the worldwide Communist apparatus. This 
new mass march on Washington is part of 
the Communist plan upon which Ho Chi 
Minh bases his confidence that even though 
he loses the war in Vietnam he will win it in 
this country through the undermining of our 
resolution to carry the war to its conclusion. 
Of course, if one assumes that the radicals 
will achieve their goal of having 100,000 or 
more persons participating in this newest in- 
surrection, when this figure is compared to 
the total population of this country it does 
not amount to much, However, even with a 
smaller number of marchers, newspapers and 
TV coverage will result. 
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REAL TROUBLE 


Allen and Scott quote congressional Inves- 
tigators as saying that something called the 
National Mobilization Committee, the or- 
ganizing body for the Oct. 21 demonstration, 
plans to stir up real trouble. According to 
these investigators, the New York based or- 
ganization, which has opened a large office in 
Washington, already has made transporta- 
tion arrangements to bring 60,000 persons to 
Washington by chartered bus, train and 
plane. Thousands of other protestors and 
agitators, including teams trained to incide 
violence, are planning to come to Washington 
by automobile from points as far away as 
California. 

Rap Brown, the Black Power leader of the 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee, 
has announced that he will be on hand, So 
will brother Stokely Carmichael if he can 
slip back into the country without being de- 
tected by US authorities. As the reader knows, 
Carmichael has, in the last few months, made 
a tour of Communist countries, all the way, 
from Cuba to Hanoi, to denounce his own 
country. 

The big question in the minds of the 
American people, or such of them as are 
aware of the plans of this Communist di- 
rected undertaking, is whether the President 
will permit this rabble from all parts of the 
country to defy law and order in its assault 
on the Pentagon, or other Washington tar- 
gets, or will take action to prevent what 
promises to be a shameful display of what 
will be no less than insurrection. We have no 
means of anticipating what the President will 
do, but we know what we would do if we 
were in his place, bearing a responsibility to 
the whole nation. 

It is obvious the Police Department of 
Washington will not be able to cope with this 
mob bent on creating violence. The time to 
put out a fire of this kind is before it occurs 
and not after a conflagration has been well 
started. 

TROOPS HANDY 


If we were in the President’s shoes, we 
would have troops from Fort Myer, just 
across the Potomac, or from Fort Mead, close 
by in Maryland, moved into Washington the 
night before this planned invasion takes 
place. Such troops would be assigned not only 
to protect the Pentagon and those who work 
there, but the whole population of our 
capital city. It will be folly to take a position 
of appeasing or sweet talking the kind of 
scum that will participate in the rioting 
planned for Oct 21. The President of the 
United States bears the constitutional re- 
sponsibility of protecting the capital city 
against being converted into the kind of 
shambles that this Communist inspired 
undertaking has in mind. Having federal 
troops on the scene before the fireworks 
start seems to us to be the only dependable 
preventive for thwarting this Communist 
enterprise. We hope the President will have 
his responsibility, rather than the 1968 elec- 
tions, in mind and that the troops moved 
in to protect Washington—and the nation's 
self respect—will be well armed and in- 


structed to take no nonsense from the 
protestors. 
ONLY A SHIELD 
These people are operating under the 


constitutional guaranty of the right to dis- 
sent, This, however, is no more than a shield 
for disguising their purpose of subverting 
our federal government. If there is justifiable 
cause in their behavior for shooting a few of 
them. such drastic action might constitute 
a lesson that would be of value all over the 
country. 
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The Rudolph Hess Case—A Footnote to 
History 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 18, 1967 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 14 the Los Angeles Times carried a 
letter to the editor of interest to those 
who have followed the bazarre Rudolph 
Hess case. It is as follows: 

ORDERS To MANIPULATE Reports: THE COVER- 
up on Hess’ MENTAL CONDITION 


I would like to correct a statement about 
Rudolph Hess, published in an 
Press report some days ago. In this dis- 
patch, the Berlin AP correspondent wrote: 
“Doctors have reported symptoms of schizo- 
phrenia, but no one says Hess is insane.” 

This statement does not fully correspond 
with the truth as it is known to me, Hess 
Was at least twice declared “psychotic, suf- 
fering from a clear case of schizophrenia.” 

The American psychiatrist, Dr. Maurice 
Walsh, now of Beverly Hills, was invited in 
1948 to examine Hess in Spandau. Dr. Walsh 
was then serving as a consultant to the 
surgeon of the United States Army. The spe- 
cific request to examine Hess was made in 
view of the fact that Hess had already twice 
attempted suicide. Dr. Walsh saw Hess during 
a month when Spandau was under British 
control, 

Dr. Walsh “unequivocally” established the 
fact that Hess was suffering from a latent 
schizophrenia, As he wrote: 

“There is no doubt about the basically 
psychotic nature of his psychiatric illness,” 
nor was there any doubt in Dr. Walsh’s mind 
that Hess had experienced “recurrent psy- 
chotic episodes for several years past.” 

Dr. Walsh was immediately informed by 
American authorities in Berlin that he would 
not be allowed to state this truth in his 
Official report to the military authorities of 
the four occuping powers 

Two years_later, in 1950, Dr. Walsh at- 
tended a psychiatric congress in Mexico City 
where he met a British colleague who had 
examined Hess shortly after his spectacular 
flight to Scotland in 1941. The British phy- 
chiatrist told Dr. Walsh that he had already 
in 1941 found that Hess was suffering from 
a serious case of schizophrenia. 

Interestingly, the British psychiatrist added 
that he, too, was requested by a British high 
Official to falsify his report by omitting any 
reference to Hess’ mental illness, because 
“this would have an adverse effect on the 
conduct of the war and would influence the 
Nazi war crimes trials.” Although the British 
psychiatrist was doubtful as to the wisdom 
of the order to falsify his report, he too felt 
obliged “by the force of circumstances to 
comply...” | 

The British psychiatrist is Dr. J. R. Rees 
who was in 1941 consultant psychiatrist in 
the British Army. I also established the fact 
that the British “high official” who had 
ordered Dr. Rees to falsify his official report 
was none else but the British prime min- 
ister, It was on Churchill's order that Dr. 
Rees manipulated his report on Hess in 1941. 

In a letter to me of Feb. 16, 1967, Dr. Rees 
wrote: “The reason we were told not to men- 
tion, if possible, his psychotic diagnosis, was, 
of course, because the prime minister felt 
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that this would mean that he would have to 
be under mental care in the army, and would 
therefore become repatriable, and he 
(Churchill) did not want him to be repatri- 
ated. As a result, we had to provide what was 
really a private clinic for him with trained 
mental nursing orderlies with him, and a 
psychiatrist always living with him, until 
Nuremberg.” 

In a second letter of Feb. 27, 1967, Dr. Rees 
wrote: “I agree that he should be released, 
because it does no good and costs other 
countries a great deal of money by holding up 
the whole affair of Spandau.” 

In the meantime, even the former British 
chief prosecutor at the first Nuremberg trial, 
Sir Hartley Shawcross, has joined those who 
had repeatedly demanded the release of Hess, 
including the American, British and French 
governments. 

Juttus EPSTEIN, 
Research Associate, 
Hoover Institution, Stanford University. 


Aid for Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, October 18, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Aid for Israel,” which was 
published in the Charlottesville, Va. 
Daily Progress of October 13, 1967. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

AID ror ISRAEL 


Attention should be paid to the warning 
by Israel's Premier Levi Eshkol that Russia 
has resupplied the Arabs with some 80 per 
cent of the planes, tanks and artillery that 
they lost in the six-day war last June. 

While Moscow lost little time in replacing 
much of what Egypt lost so quickly, Mr. 
Eshkol said that the Syrian war machine has 
been restored to virtually what it was before 
the June war. The United Arab Republic, in 
other words, is now about as able to wage 
war as it was last June so far as the weapons 
with which to fight are concerned, 

With Col. Nasser and his henchmen still 
licking their wounds and whining about 
Israeli aggression and their lost territory, it 
is not likely that there will be overt bellig- 
erency by the Arabs any time soon. But wars 
are prepared months in advance and Mr. 
Eshkol'’s concern for the present is as much 
concern for the future. 

The hurried influx of Soviet weapons Into 
the Middle East has again upset the balance 
of power, said Mr, Eshkol In an interview 
with The New York Times. 

“It has made our position more precarious 
and made it all the more important that the 
Western powers permit us to buy the weapons 
we need to defend ourselves.” 

What Mr. Eshkol is saying is that an Arab 
Republic armed again to the teeth against 
an ill-equipped Israel contains all the ele- 
ments for an early outbreak of hostilities 
again in the Middle East. He also means that 
CoL Nasser will continue to have second, and 
third, thoughts before he tackles an Israel 
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that is well-armed and more than able to 
take care of another Arab attempt. 

Unfortunately, Israel's arms future is not 
too bright as of today. The French, who 
supplied Israel with its planes and much of 
its arms, have imposed an officlal embargo 
on arms shipments and the United States 
has also suspended shipments, although not 
with the enthusiasm with which the French 
did. 

It is encouraging to note that the State 
Department has indicated that it will honor 
a prewar commitment and deliver 48 jet 
bombers to Israel, starting late this, year. 
This will be of great benefit to Israel in de- 
fending itself but more than Jet bombers are 
needed. Tanks, trucks, fighter planes, artil- 
lery, ammunition are also necessary. 

We hope that Washington is not unaware of 
what constitutes a grave threat to the future 
peace of the Middle East. This country is too 
involved too heavily elsewhere to permit 
Israel to decline into what might well be- 
come a fatal arms shortage. 


Voice of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 18, 1967 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the Kan- 
sas City Times, in its issue of September 
25, carried an informative article by Tom 
Stewart of the Associated Press concern- 
ing the Voice of America. The work of 
VOA, the worldwide radio operation of 
the U.S. Information Agency, is of inter- 
est to all of us concerned with presenting 
the American story to the world at large. 

I insert this article in the Appendix of 
the Recorp: : 

AMERICA’S TrUTH-SprAKinG Voice: SOME BE- 
LIEVE OFFICIAL Ran TELLS Too MUCH 
(By Tom Stewart) 

WASHINGTON.—Radio listeners around the 
world don't have to tune in on Radio Moscow 
to learn about America's problems—its riots, 
political squabbles, divisions over Vietnam 
policy. They can get it, along with the 
brighter side of U.S. life from the Voice of 
America. 

If they're listening, that is. 

And Washington obviously hopes they are. 
The overseas propaganda effort Is a major 
one, involving 2,400 employees and 38 lan- 
guages. It’s costing about 53 million dollars 
this year, bringing its bill for the last two 
decades to 590 million dollars. 

DEPENDS ON RECEPTION 

But man-in-the-street checks by AP. cor- 
Tespondents in more than a score of coun- 
tries suggests the Voice gets only modest lis- 
tenership in most areas and virtually none 
in some where short wave reception is 
anemic. 

One faithful listener, however, is the Red 
Chinese foreign minister, Chen Yi, according 
to Leonard H. Marks, director of the Voice’s 
Parent organization, the United States In- 
formation agency. 

Chen told a group of Japanese parliamen- 
tarians and newsmen the Voice is his means 
of keeping tab on U.S. positions, Marks says. 

Marks also says a Swiss diplomat told him 
that when Joseph Stalin's daughter, Svetlana 
Allfluyeva, sought sanctuary in the West 
she asked upon arrival in Switzerland that 
the Volee be told. Russian listeners to the 
Voice got their first word of her defection 
this way. 
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ESTIMATE OF 43 MILLION 

The Voice's own estimate of its adult au- 
dience is 43 million, but this is at best a 
guess, Marks says. 

“You have to do it by measuring intan- 
gibles,” he points out, “There’s no Hooper 
rating or any other type of measurement cus- 
tomarily used in the United States for radio 
audiences.” 

The flow of mail—some 200,000 letters a 
year—is a barometer. Also whatever reac~ 
tions embassy people abroad pick up in con- 
versations with our target audiences, so- 
called—students, opinion-forming leaders, 
business leaders, governmental officials.” 

How influential is the Voice with these 
people it wants most to reach? 

Again, Marks says, the answer can't be 
pinned down. 

There are no spectacular victories, no won- 
lost column. 

By competing against the anti-U.S. radio 
services, he says, “you can be hopeful that 
people will not be as prejudiced and that, 
hopefully, they'll be for you. So there is no 
immediate scientific measurement—anybody 
who tells you there Is doesn't know what he's 
talking about.” 

MUST BE FRANK 


But winning audience confidence, he says, 
can be painful. It means the Voice can't 
ignore the unpleasant side of American life, 
the side to which Radio Moscow and the 
others give heavy attention. 

Here are some excerpts from Voice news- 
casts: 

‘July 23— A four-day conference on Black 
Power ended in Newark, NJ., with the adop- 
tion of resolutions with a strong antiwhite 
and anti-Christian tone, one calling for a 
study of the possibility of splitting the 
United States Into two nations—one white 
and the other black.” 

July 25—"U.S. Army troops were deployed 
through riot-torn Detroit today, By dawn, 
relative order had been restored. At least 23 
persons have been killed and more than 1,000 
others injured in the city in 48 hours of 
burning, looting, and shooting in predom- 
inantly Negro areas.” 

July 31— Michigan Gov, George Romney 
has accused President Johnson of delaying 
the dispatch of troops into riot torn Detroit 
because of political considerations. He said 
Mr. Johnson ‘played politics in a period of 
tragedy and riot’.” 

Listeners to Voice newscasts also are told 
about Washington disagreements on Viet- 
nam war policies, about Stokely Carmichael 
and about the late George Lincoln Rockwell 
and the noisy little hate-peddling American 
Nazi party. : 

OTHERS WILL CARRY IT 


It's just as easy for many overseas lis- 
teners—and a lot healthier in some places 
to get the news frone Radio Cairo, Radio Mos- 
cow or Radio Peking. A friendly rival is the 
British Broadcasting Corporation with its 
solid-rock reputation for full and honest re- 
porting. 

“If you show your warts, show your weak- 
nesses," says Paul Rapaport, an official in the 
Voice’s commentary section, “you'll show 
your strengths, too.“ 

This sums up the “tell it all and hope for 
the best” approach. Not everyone in govern- 
ment thinks It’s the wisest or best policy. 

But John Daly, who cut his much more 
lucrative ties with commercial television this 
month to become the $25,890-a-year director 
of the Voice, vows the news will be played 
straight. 

"They do a damned sound news job and 
this we will continue,” he said in an inter- 
view. 

MUST APPROVE BUDGET 

If he keeps talking this way, Daly can 
count on an occasional brush with tough- 
talking John J. Rooney, the veteran Demo- 
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cratic congressman from Brooklyn who is 
chairman of the appropriations subcommit- 
tee that acts on the Voice’s budget each year. 

Rooney always approves the full request, 
but he just as routinely denounces what he 
feels is the Voice’s overconcern with ethics. 

“I mean, this business of telling the truth 
and all that stuff,” he told an interviewer. 
That's for the birds. I don't believe in telling 
lies but there are some things they shouldn't 
tell at all. I just don't believe in washing our 
dirty unen on these programs.“ 

The whole point of a government radio, he 
said, is to win men's minds. There are others 
in Washington who feel the same way. 


SET THE GOAL 


A 1963 presidential directive orders USIA 
and thus the Voice, to help “achieve United 
States foreign policy objectives by influenc- 
ing public attitudes in other nations, iden- 
tify the United States as a strong, democratic, 
dynamic nation qualified for its leadership of 
world efforts toward this goal; and unmask 
and counter hostile attempts to distort or 
frustrate the objectives and policies of the 
United States.” 

A big order, one made doubly difficulty by 
the fact that Radio Moscow, the principal op- 
ponent, is probably better financed. 

Congress in all likelihood will give the 
Voice 53 million dollars this year, enabling it 
to build some new facilities to strengthen 
reception overseas, maintain a staff of 1,400 
in the United States and 1,000 abroad, and 
continue or slightly increase its present out- 
put of more than 800 hours of programming 
a week. But Radio Moscow puts out twice as 
many hours a week and has a much more 
ambitious array of languages. 

At the headquarters of the Voice, three 
blocks from the Capitol, they talk a lot about 
“freight’—broadcast material that directly 
or indirectly achieves policy objectives. 

To balance the somber picture of race re- 
lations presented by the news department's 
coverage of the riots, for instance, the com- 
mentary department—focus of the Voice's 
"freight" operations—might work up a 
discussion of recent legislative advances in 
fields such as civil rights, employment and 
education. 

There is also “freight” of a sort in a panel 
discussion in which several well-known 
American journalists discuss the way next 
year's election shapes up. Their free-wheel- 
ing remarks, perhaps critical of President 
Johnson or some of the other prospective can- 
didates, demonstrates the freedom of the 
press in the United States. 

Even music—and the Voice plays a lot of 
miusic—has some soft-sell “freight.” 

Says Willis Conover, whose jazz record 
show, “Music U. S. A.,“ probably has one of 
the largest audiences in the world: “It says 
we're a nation with social mobility. It says 
we're creative. It says a lot about the di- 
versity of America.” 

Conover is not a government employee. 
A New Yorker, he free lances, drawing $300 a 
week to tape 2 hour-long shows a day, six 
days a weck. He is the idol of 1,300 fan clubs 
and is considered particularly popular be- 
hind the iron curtain. 

Conover’s “Music U, S. A.“ was mentioned 
frequently when the AP talked to govern- 
ment officials, mechanics, teachers, store- 
Keepers and truck drivers around the world. 

In areas where there already exists a broad 
choice of radio in the listener's language, 
Western Europe, for example, the Voice has 
little audience and Is unlikely to show much 
increase. Its real targets are the emerging 
nations, the captive nations, the hostile 
nations. 

“We're anxious to reach as wide an audi- 
ence as possible,” says Marks. “But the prin- 
cipal part of our audience are those who 
have some effect on the policies of their 
countries.” 
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Though technically independent of the 
State department, USIA maintains very close 
ties with State and the wellsprings of policy 
lie there. 


One Hundred Fruitful Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 18, 1967 


Mr. MONAGAN.. Mr. Speaker, this 
week in the Borough of Naugatuck, 
Conn., there is taking place a series of 
ceremonies in celebration of the 100th 
anniversary of St. Francis Roman 
Catholic Church. The loyal and devoted 
parishioners of St. Francis Church, under 
the leadership of their Pastor Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Joseph A. Healey, have organized 
an elaborate and fitting program for 
the centennial and, most appropriately, it 
includes an Ecumenical Night when all 
churches of the community and their 
choirs will join in a special service. 

Mr. Speaker, as a tribute to the past 
and present priests and parishioners of 
St. Francis Church and in recognition of 
the contribution of this Parish to the 
community of Naugatuck and the cen- 
tennial program, I should like to include 
here for the edification of my colleagues 
an editorial which appeared in the 
Monday, October 16, 1967, edition of the 
Naugatuck Daily News: 

Sr. Francis CHURCH CENTENNIAL 


It is not every day in the year that there 
are celebrations of 100th anniversaries. 

One hundred years is a long time, even by 
modern standards, for any organization not 
only to survive but to flourish as well. 

Such is most certainly the case in the 
story of St. Francis Church of Naugatuck. 

It was the late Rev. James Lynch who in- 
spired and in due time supervised the build- 
ing of the first Roman Catholic parish in the 
Town of Naugatuck. 

Now the Town of Naugatuck is set to ob- 
Serve the centennial of the birth of St. Fran- 
cis Church. Every day and every night for a 
solid week there will be special ceremonies 
of some kind to mark the anniversary— 
which is as it should be. 

Today more than 500 Naugatuck families 
comprise the parish of St. Francis. And ali 
of them are ready to observe this 100th an- 
5 with justifiable concern, pride and 

oy. 

Over the past century a great many people, 
parishioners as well as pastors, have con- 
tributed much of their substance to St. 
Francis Church. The building which was 
completed in 1890 has come to be very much 
a part of the Naugatuck community, not 
only as a place of worship but also as a com- 
munity center. 

It has been said, with a considerable de- 
gree of truth, that the first 100 years are the 
hardest. And we would be fairly certain that 
the priests, the nuns and the parishioners 
who have worked over this century 
would be in hearty agreement with that 
premise. 

But the first 100 years have passed—and 
now with open hearts and minds the peo- 
ple of St. Francis Church can call upon their 
neighbors and friends, of whatever religious 
persuasion, to join with them in this cen- 
tenary observance. 

We would particularly call the attention 
of our readers to the Ecumenical Night 
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planned for Tuesday, when all the clergy of 
all the churches of Naugatuck, with their 
choirs, will join in a special service of cele- 
bration. 

As St. Francis parish prepares to celebrate 
this centennial, may we as one united com- 
munity join with them to rejoice in the 
observance. 


Urban Problems and Peaceful Integration 
on the Entire Populace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 18, 1967 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, on 
September 16, Mr. Robert Smith, Repub- 
lican county chairman for Dauphin 
County, Pa., delivered a most meaning- 
ful address to the Pennsylvania Repub- 
lican Negro Council on the subject of 
urban problems and peaceful integration 
of the entire populace. Mr. Smith’s words 
refiect a sincere and penetrating ap- 
proach to some of our present urban 
perplexities and the necessity for coop- 
erative, positive action toward their solu- 
tion. 

His address follows: 

My original thought for a few remarks to- 
day was the subject, “What the Dauphin 
County Republican Committee is doing for 
the Negro Republican Council.” 

Then, it struck me that a more apt ap- 
proach to this meeting might be: What is 
the Negro doing for Dauphin County, be it 
for his own Negro Republican Council or 
for the Dauphin County Republican Com- 
mittee—or, more important, for any council 
or for any committee. 

We live in strange times. We live in a 
world where each man's brother remains a 
stranger. We are discovering what it means 
t survive in a country torn by violence at 
home, and by wars, hot and cold, across the 
seas. And yet, so few of us have been touched 
by tragedy from either activity. 

We search for easy answers. We appoint 
committees to audit the work of other com- 
mittees. We spout pat phrases in an attempt 
to convince ourselves that we know the an- 
swers, And what answers have we come up 
with so far? 

We've come up with words we've heard for 
centuries. Words like “love your neighbor” 
and “justice must prevail.” These are basic 
thoughts. These thoughts should be un- 
worthy of corruption by the self-seeking 
trouble makers of Newark and North Viet 
Nam—but they are not. In the mouths of 
our nation’s enemies the thoughts become 
distorted and ugly. And now, our time—your 
time and my time is long overdue. 

Our presence here today demonstrates 
that we are interested—no, let me change 
that—we are dedicated to finding our way 
to the kind of society we want. A society 
of dignity and mutual respect where each 
man can find for himself and his family a 
place to grow and to prosper. 

One simple fact prevails in our dilemma. 
People without jobs can have no security: 
no hope for tomorrow; and small chance of 
maintaining dignity. The goal of all of our 
lives is to justify our own existence, None 
of our citizens can be made to sit on the 
sidelines in the most prosperous nation on 
earth, No one can be told that his problems 
are understood and then have him discover 
the horrible truth that action—positive, 
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vital, constructive action follows slowly be- 
hind our preachments. 

In a world where some 66 millions of dol- 
lars are daily being poured into a faraway 
country—into a country whose combined 
population is only slightly more than that of 
New Jersey and Michigan combined—men 
are being told that they should walt while 
money is being found to help solve their 
problems—to give them jobs. 

This must stop. There can be no contest— 
mostly for political advantage—between 
“guns and butter!“ We must start right now 
to solve our internal problems. Not by edicts 
and public statements. Not by sympathy; 
but by sincerity. 

Until we have a movement of men moti- 
vated by conscience, and not by their desire 
to hold the spotlight, we will be stale- 
mated—at the same going-no-place position 
we are now, 

This is what the Negro Council must do. 
It must seek out the ways and means of 
translating into positive action the solutions 
we now only speak about. The Dauphin 
County Republican Committee, the State 
Committee, and, in fact, every Republican 
Committee in the country eagerly aynisa the 
opportunity to help you. 

We must substitute now. baby, n 
burn, baby, burn! 

We must stop dealing with stopgaps and 
start looking for solutions! 

We must show the citizens of your com- 
munities and of my community that when 
we are seen standing hand-in-hand, we are 
not posing for publicity pictures. We are 
building a human chain to pull our less for- 
tunate neighbor from the morass in which 
he finds himself. 

And this is the job at hand. This should 
be the resolved theme of this meeting today, 
as we go back to our councils and our com- 
mittees. We are going to lick this problem 
because it is ours. It does not belong to some 
text-book writer or to some theoretician. It 
belongs to us. 

If we work together to find the difficult 
answers and translate our solutions into 
positive action, the next quarterly meeting 
of this council will be an occasion for re- 
joicing. 

We will be able to say to the state and to 
the nation, Pennsylvania Republicans be- 
lieve what they say, because we do something 
about it. And, my friends, I submit this will 
truly justify our existences to ourselves. And 
this should satisfy any man, 


now for 


Pollution and Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 18, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, radio 
station WIND of Chicago has been 
especially concerned and has expressed 
vigorous editorial opinion on the problem 
of pollution of the waters of Lake 
Michigan. Its editorial of Friday, October 
13, which follows, is typical of its logic 
and hard-hitting commentary. 

POLLUTION AND INDUSTRY 

For some weeks, WIND Radio has been 
pointing out that the dredgings of the 
Indiana ship canal is not necessary except for 
the special interests of the oil industry. We 
said that the channel, if left untouched, 
would remain passable for an indefinite time, 
but that it would not permit fully loaded oil 
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ships. to get through. The answer, we said, 
was to bring in ships less heavily loaded. 

A spokesman for one of the oil companics 
acknowledged this in a Chicago newspaper 
today, but sald it was uneconomical to op- 
erate ships unless fully loaded. What he 
meant was that it would be less economical 
thet the company wouldn't. make quite as 
much money. Moreover, if he were right, 
American industry has been built on solving 
just such problems—by finding alternative 
answers. 

In many ways, this controversy is typical 
of the whole pollution problem. Where in- 
dustry is responsible for water or air pollu- 
tion, it must find an alternative. The prob- 
lem of pollution is too vast and has too big 
a head start to tolerate further violations. 

In some instances, it is going to cost In- 
dustry money to make the needed adjust- 
ments. But it will cost less to act now, than 
to delay. Industry should meet the challenge 
and we are confident it will. 

Meanwhile, we trust the Corps of Engineers 
will do as they promise and end the dumping 
in Lake Michigan now—not three years from 
now. 


International Magazine Launched 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROGERS C. B. MORTON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 18, 1967 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, the role of 
communications in the modern world is 
a vital one. As technical advances make 
the world smaller, we must maintain a 
constant flow of thoughts and ideas 
among the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Recently a new magazine was brought 
into the mainstream of communications, 
designed to broaden understanding of 
other nations and peoples. The following 
article is a statement of the purpose of 
Interplay magazine: 

In our lifetimes an integrated Europe, of 
now unknown size and nature, and North 
America will be coming to terms. Anticipat- 
ing that day, it seems wise to establish a free- 
flowing channel of communication through 
which Europeans and Americans can get in- 
side one another's minds, share thinking 
about their mutual concerns, and, in effect, 
engage in private policy planning of external 
affairs, This is Interplay's raison d'étre. 

How does the informed European feel about 
the prolonged American military presence in 
his midst? How worried is he about invest- 
ment inyasions from the United States, about 
nuclear burden sharing, about the effects of 
American pop“ culture on his national 
values? Conversely, how do Americans feel 
about the new isolationism emerging in some 
quarters of Europe? About the new markets 
western European industrialists are opening 
up in eastern Europe? About the power 
vacuums left behind in Asia and Africa by 
the break-up of the European colonial em- 
pires? Interplay believes that these matters 
must be given a fuller and franker airing if 
Europeans and Americans are ever to under- 
stand one another, 

There is no truly international journal of 
opinion and reportage about the new societies 
being formed by the technological, or what 
might be called the second industrial, revolu- 
tion, Interplay aims to narrow the journalis- 
tic gap. These new industrial societies in- 
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evitably will be international because the 
interplay of current forces and ideas forming 
them cannot be contained within national 
boundaries. Interplay will focus on the Eur- 
Atlantic areas since the highy developed in- 
dustrial nations are, for the most part, now 
located in Europe and North America. In 
charting the changes and foreshadowing de- 
velopments, Interplay will publish articles 
by some of the best-informed journalists, 
authors and officials on both sides of the At- 
lantic. 


A Realistic Pace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 18, 1967 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, an excel- 
lent editorial on the need to continue the 
war on poverty at “a realistic pace, such 
as the recently passed Senate version of 
the Economic Opportunity Amendments 
of 1967, would provide, appeared in the 
Newark Evening News on October 7. In 
order that my colleagues may have the 
benefit of the viewpoint of this highly 
respected voice of the press, I insert the 
editorial at this point in the Recorp with 
the hope that this body will soon approve 
an antipoverty bill consistent with the 
constructive Senate bill: 

A REALISTIC PACE 


The $2.2 billion authorized by the Senate 
for another year's attack on poverty, while in- 
adequate, recognizes that it would be a 
delusion to suggest the solution lies in 
handing out more billions, 

The Senate did add $198 million to what 
President Johnson had requested for his 
antipoverty program. This increase acknowl- 
edged that more needs to be done, but in 
more fundamental ways than by pouring an 
additional $2.8 billion into creating only 
200,000 emergency jobs over a two-year 
period, an idea the Senate turned down 
Wednesday. 

As was pointed out in debate, there's less a 
lack of jobs than a lack of men and women 
qualified to fill them, Training to develop 
needed skills has been one of the promising 
objectives of the antipoverty program, even 
though of limited success so far. Thus $10 
million added by the Senate is for incentives 
to employers to hire and train the disadvan- 
taged, and $35 million is for day care for 
children of mothers at work or being trained. 
These are in addition to $862 million which 
the Senate approved for continuing the Job 
Corps and work-training projects. 

Similar long-range possibilities lie in the 
$108 million which the Senate added to ad- 
vance development in high-unemployment 
areas, including assistance to small busi- 
nesses. The attention given to rural neigh- 
borhoods under the program is also a con- 
tribution to the cities. For urban unemploy- 
ment is worsened by flight from poverty- 
stricken rural areas. 

Financing the war in Vietnam is of course 
draining funds which might go to the war 
on poverty. Still, the Senate authorization Is 
#600 million higher than was appropriated 
last year, and there is no clear evidence that 
the billions allocated so far have done the 
job expected. The Senate has provided for a 
reasonable growth without pushing the pro- 
gram faster than Washington seems able to 
handle it. 
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Walt W. Rostow Exposure: Index of 
General Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 28, 1967 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, in a state- 
ment to the House on October 17, 1967, 
I quoted a newsstory concerning the 
security status of Walt W, Rostow, now 
special assistant to the President on na- 
tional security affairs, published in the 
October 4, 1967, issue of the St. Louis 
Globe Democrat. 

Although the charges leveled at Dr. 
Rostow are startling enough for anyone 
in this position of such great responsi- 
bility, they seem to-be only a part of a 
general situation among certain agen- 
cies of our Government as indicated by 
newsstories in the October 21, 1967, is- 
sue of Human Events, a well-known 
Washington weekly newspaper. 

Mr. Speaker, one report, revealed in 
the story on “The Importance of Se- 
curity,” is that during the Korean war 
both Gen. Douglas MacArthur and his 
chief of intelligence, Maj. Gen. C. A. 
Willoughby, were certain that informa- 
tion about vital decisions by our Govern- 
ment concerning military operations was 
passed by Communist agents in Wash- 
ington to the Soviet Government. 

One cannot help but wonder to what 
extent our war effort in Vietnam is being 
subverted. 

The indicated news stories follow: 

INTERNAL SECURITY BREAKDOWN 

The scandalous scrapping of high security 
standards for America’s most sensitive gov- 
ernment agencies may well develop into a 
major issue during the 1968 presidential con- 
test. Though suppressed or ignored by major 
metropolitan dailies, the continual unfold- 
ing of stories revealing a shocking laxity in 
government security procedures has rocked 


conservative-minded lawmakers on Capitol 
Hill, 

Here, for example, are just a few startling 
revelations now being studied by concerned 
congressmen: 

Item: Security collapse at the White House. 
Walt Whitman Rostow, a special assistant to 
the President on national security affairs, it 
is now discovered, was three times rejected 
for service in the Eisenhower Administration 
because he was considered a possible security 
risk. 

According to briefs recently filed in a Civil 
Service case by former State Department se- 
curity evaluator Otto Otepka, the Air Force 
made a security ruling adverse to Rostow 
prior to 1955 and the State Department made 
similar findings in 1955 and 1957, all.reject- 
ing Rostow for service on highly secretive 
projects. 

Filed in an effort to save his own career 
Civil Service job, the Otepka briefs charge 
that Secretary of State-designate Dean Rusk 
and Attorney General-designate Bobby Ken- 
nedy came to Otepka in 1960 to get him to 
waive security ures In the Rostow case 
and others, but Otepka said he would evalu- 
ate all cases only according to the high 
standards previously followed. 

Bobby, reportedly, flew into a wild rage. 
According to Otepka, conflict with Kennedy 
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on the Rostow case triggered his own down- 
fall as the department's chief evaluator. (For 
more on Rostow, see story below.) 

Item: Security breakdown at the State De- 
partment. According to the Otepka briefs, the 
State Department eviscerated security stand- 
ards and approved or condoned major mis- 
conduct by foreign service officers—includ- 
ing homosexuality, deliberate hiding of se- 
curity violations and the delivery of classi- 
fied information to Communists. 

The Otepka brief outlines at least 18 
cases, some enumerated in a story below, of 
alleged security violations. Otepka, though 
rated a top-notch security evaluator during 
the Eisenhower Administration, was finally 
fired from his job in 1963 after his room was 
bugged and his safes broken into at night. 
(His case is still pending before a State De- 
partment hearing examiner.) 

Item: The Stephen Koczak case. Former 
foreign service officer Stephen Koczak has 
charged that his State Department person- 
nel record was rigged with distortions and 
“forged pages“ to make it possible to fire him 
under the “select out” process. 

Like Otepka, Koczak had only high ratings 
in his personnel file until 1961. But dif- 
ficulties paralleling those of Otepka soon 
developed when he reported what he con- 
sidered to be violations of national security 
procedures on the part of his superior, a for- 
eign service officer stationed in Germany. 

The trouble between Koczak and his 
superior developed in 1961 when both were in 
Berlin at the same time. Koczak was insist- 
ing that the Soviet Union planned to go 
ahead with erecting a wall between East and 
West Berlin. His views, which were included 
in reports to Washington, were at variance 
with those of his superior. Though Koczak 
proved to be right, this was only a small mat- 
ter of conflict between the two. 

Koczak's major difficulty began after he 
reported that his superior, who had been 
ousted from Poland because of questionable 
associations with female Communist intel- 
ligence agents, was making unauthorized 
visits to East Berlin to make telephone calls 
to Communist party functionaries in War- 
saw. 

Nothing was done to follow up on Koczak’s 
charges and it developed that one of the for- 
eign service officers who could have acted on 
them had a brother who was a full-fledged 
Communist. At any rate, Koczak was finally 
eased out of the Foreign Service, but the man 
he accused has been promoted. 

Item: The security collapse at the Penta- 
gon. Human Events readers are by now fa- 
miliar with the story of Robert Arthur Nie- 
mann, an engineering graduate given a secret 
clearance by the Pentagon to work on defense 
contracts when, in fact, he belongs to the 
W.E.B. DuBois Clubs of America. The DuBois 
Clubs have been termed Communist con- 
trolled" and “subversive” by FBI Director 
J. Edgar Hoover and the U.S. attorney gen- 
eral on March 4, 1966, petitioned the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Board to order the 
clubs to register as a Communist-front orga- 
nization. 

Niemann not only belongs to the DuBois 
Clubs, but, as Human Events learned, has 
participated in numerous leftist activities, 
worked with known Communists, admitted to 
having voted In 1966 for Communist Dorothy 
Healey for tax assessor of Los Angeles, openly 
allied himself with the revolutionary Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee and pro- 
moted the wild demonstrations against LBJ 
at the Century Plaza Hotel in Los Angeles in 
June of this year. 

Nevertheless, Joseph J. Liebling, the Penta- 
gon's director for security policy, says the 
Defense Department's screening board has 
determined that continuation of Mr. Nie- 
mann's secret clearance is clearly consistent 
with the national interest.” 

In connection with the Niemann case, Solis 
Horwitz, assistant secretary of defense, re- 
cently wrote Rep. Roger Zion (R.-Ind.) that 
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*. .. mere membership in such an organiza- 
tion [the DuBois Clubs] does not constitute 
sufficient cause to revoke a security clearance. 
.. (What many now would like to know is 
what does constitute sufficient cause?) 

Such are the reasons why many believe 
that security—or the lack thereof—may be- 
come a big issue in 1968. 


THe Rostow STORY 


The Otepka briefs relate an intriguing 
story in connection with the Rostow case. 
According to the briefs, Bobby Kennedy and 
Dean Rusk approached Otepka in 1960 about 
Rostow, well aware that earlier efforts to get 
him named to a highly sensitive national 
security project had been thwarted by the 
Eisenhower Adminisration’s strict security 
standards. 

Desiring to appoint Rostow to a key posi- 
tion in the State Department, Rusk opened 
the discussion by asking: “What kind of 
security problem would be encountered re- 
garding the appointment of Mr. Rostow to 
the department?” 

Otepka replied that he was acquainted 
with the Rostow file, and that this familiar- 
ity dated back to 1955 when the department 
was giving consideration to hiring Rostow 
as a key person in a psychological warfare 
project to be undertaken by the Operations 
Co-ordinating Board. 

“Persons employed by the project were re- 
quired to have a security clearance under 
the strict standards prescribed by the United 
States Intelligence Board,” the briefs state. 
“As a part of his evaluation, Otepka at this 
time reviewed the State Department file on 
Mr. Rostow, the CIA file and the results of 
reviews given to the case by both the CIA 
and the Department of the Air Force. The 
Air Force had previously made a security 
finding adverse to Mr. Rostow. 

“As a result of Otepka’s findings, Under 
Secretary of State Herbert Hoover Jr., the 
chairman of the Operations Co-ordinating 
Board, decided that Mr. Rostow would not be 
utilized as an employe or consultant by the 
State Department in connection with the 
board's project. 

“In other words, Mr. Rostow could not get 
the necessary clearance under the strict 
standards applicable to the Operations Co- 
ordinating Board. 

When Rostow was again recommended for 
State Department employment, Roderic 
O'Connor, administrator of the Bureau of 
Security and Consular Affairs, made the de- 
termination on the basis of the previous 
record that “Mr. Rostow was not desirable 
for employment.” 

According to Pulitzer Prize- re- 
porter Clark Molienhoff, who unearthed the 
contents of the brief, when Otepka related 
the background on Rostow, Rusk remained 
silent but Bobby spoke disparagingly of the 
adverse finding that had been made by the 
Air Force” and referred to the Air Force as 
“a bunch of jerks.” 3 

When it became clear that Otepka would 
continue to evaluate the Rostow case in the 
same manner as it had been evaluated pre- 
viously, Rostow was hired by the White 
House, where the President can set his own 
security rules. 

After being given this Job, Rostow was 
moved into the State Department for a time 
as someone who had already been given a 
clearance, 


Angry with Otepka, Kennedy later as- 
signed John F. Reilly, formerly a Justice 
Department lawyer, to the State Department 
as deputy assistant secretary of state in 
charge of administration. Reilly's role in 
the anti-Otepka cabal is well documented. 
This cabal at length plotted and engaged in 
eavesdropping, wiretapping, searches of 
Otepka’s wastebasket and general spying on 
his activities in an effort to find grounds 
on which to dismiss him. 

A former professor of international polit- 
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les at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


nology, Rostow is a graduate of Yale and 
served In the Office of Strategic Services in 
World War I. Identified as the author of 
a State Department policy paper promoting 
unilateral disarmament, trading with the 
Communists and a generally “soft-line” to- 
ward Soviet Russia and Communist China, 
Rostow has come under considerable attack 
and was even the subject of a special con- 
gressional hearing. In recent years he has 
been Identified with a comparatively hard 
line on Viet Nam. The Otepka brief report- 
edly does not disclose why Rostow was denied 
a security clearance by the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, 


FOURTEEN BREACHES IN SECURITY 


The sensational Otepka briefs, whose con- 
tents have been revealed to only one or two 
reporters in Washington, outline numerous 
cases of alleged security violations. Clark 
Mollenhoff of the Des Moines Register has 
detailed 14 of the cases which appear below: 

1. A foreign service officer who sexually 
violated his own daughter but was never 
disciplined, and in fact later was designated 
a part-time security officer at a post that 
did not have a full-time security man. 

2. A foreign service officer who borrowed 
money from the State Department Credit 
Union and forged the endorsement of a fel- 
low employe on his application for the loan. 
The individual later was given an important 
assignment in the White House. 

3. A foreign service officer who admitted 
he furnished 18 documents, some of them 
classified “secret,” to Philip Jaffe, the pub- 
lisher of Amerasia magazine and on whom 
there was a considerable record of Com- 
munist activities and affiliation. The of- 
ficer was permitted to take an honorable 
retirement with pension. 

4. A security division technician who went 
on drunken rampages at several embassies in 
foreign countries and whose misconduct 
was condoned and covered up by Reilly. Re- 
ports of the misconduct actually were kept 
out of the personnel file. 

5. A security officer stationed in Athens, 
Greece, who failed to report a large number 
of security violations, yet was appointed 
deputy chief of the Division of Security 
Evaluations at the State Department. 

6. A person nominated by President Ken- 
nedy for a high position who publicly as- 
saulted his wife and threw her clothing on 
the lawn, shrubbery and street. The informa- 
tion was ordered eliminated from the per- 
sonnel record by a “progressive” security 
officer who said such details of a public fam- 
ily fight had nothing to do with security or 
suitability of a high public official. 

7. A man dismissed as a security risk by 
the Mutual Security Agency and character- 
ized as having “a rotten file’ who was ap- 
pointed to a State Department position and 
given full security clearance. 

8. A foreign service officer stationed in 
Mexico and Caracas, Venezuela, who was 
guilty of a series of incidents of sexual mis- 
conduct, including an affair with the wife 
of the ambassador of another nation. His 
conduct was excused by State Department 
politicians. z 

9. A security officer who withheld informa- 
tion from his superiors concerning the loss 
of classified documents by an American 
ambassador. The officer was not censured and 
was promoted to be a top lieutenant of Reilly. 

10. A security officer stationed in Moscow 
who permitted himself to be enticed into 
the apartment of a Russian woman, an agent 
for the secret police. The secret police used 
concealed cameras to photograph the Ameri- 
can and his nude companion and tried to get 
him to spy for the Soviet Union. He never was 
criticized or disciplined. 

11. A foreign service officer who admitted 
to security officers and State Department 
medical authorities that he had engaged in 
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homosexual acts. The medical officers found 
him unfit to serve abroad because in their 
Judgment his homosexual tendencies made 
him a potential security risk. He was sent 
abroad, however, and was assigned to a criti- 
cal post behind the Iron Curtain. 

12. A foreign service officer who, on his ap- 
Plication form and in interviews, concealed 
the fact that he had been a member of the 
Young Communist League and the Commu- 
nist party. He was not disciplined and still is 
employed in the State Department. 

13. A foreign service officer stationed in an 
eastern European post who admitted homo- 
Sexual tendencies and other personal miscon- 
duct but who was given responsibility for 
supervising the Marine guard personnel and 
Protecting all safe combinations at the 
American embassy. His negligence permitted 
foreign agents to have access to classified re- 
ports at the embassy. He was not disciplined 
and received normal promotions, He still is 
in the State Department, 

14. A foreign service officer, formerly a se- 
curity officer, who owned two automobiles 
but was authorized to have only one shipped 
to a new post at government expense. He had 
the second automobile concealed in a lift 
van and represented it on the invoice as a 
household furnishing. His case was referred 
to the Department of Justice for prosecution 
for fraud, but there was no prosecution and 
he was not disciplined. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SECURITY 


The crucial importance of having a first- 
Tate security program has been driven home 
by the London Sunday Times’ sensational 
new disclosures concerning Harold Philby, 
the head of the Soviet section of the British 
Secret Intelligence Service who fied to Mos- 
Cow In 1963. 

Philby's achievement in rising to this posi- 
tion while himself being a Soviet agent, says 
the Times, ranks as one of the greatest 
espionage coups of all time. 

Philby later went on to become the link- 
man between the British service and the U.S. 
Central Intelligence Agency, from which 
Position he could give his Soviet spymasters 
thorough knowledge of the operations of 
both the major Western intelligence agencies, 

Remarked the Sunday Times last week: 
there is a classic quality about the earlier 
achievement. The selection in 1944 of Philby, 
already a Soviet agent of more than 10 years’ 
standing, as the man to conceive, build and 
control a new British operation against the 
Russians, is an event embodying the purest 
essence of espionage.” 

In its investigation into the Philby con- 
Spiracy, the Sunday Times also unearthed 
& remarkable 1956 U.S. State Department re- 
Port on British diplomat Donald Maclean, 
who fied to Moscow in 1951. 

The 1956 report, says the Sunday Times, 
“makes it clear that, contrary to repeated 
British government assertions since 1951, 
Donald Maclean had access to every crucial 
Anglo-American policy decision at the height 
of the Cold War 

“, «a the U.S. intelligence report reveals 
that Maclean had knowledge of secret Anglo- 
American exchanges on the North Atlantic 
Pact, the Korean War and the Japanese peace 
treaty, 

“It also shows, for instance, that Maclean 
had full knowledge of the critical American 
determination to ‘localize the conflict,’ and 
therefore of its decision not to allow the 
United Nations forces under Gen, MacArthur 
to carry the war against the Chinese const. 

“Both MacArthur and his chief of intelli- 
gence, Gen. Charles Willoughby, were certain 
at the time that this information had been 
Passed to the Russians, Just before he died, 
MacArthur complained that the Chinese not 
only knew of this policy decision, but ‘all our 
strategic troop movements“ 


The first secretary in the British Embassy 
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in Washington and later head of the Ameri- 
can department in the Foreign Office, Mac- 
lean also passed on vital information to the 
Soviet regarding our atomic secrets, 


Post Office General Release No. 153 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 18, 1967 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, fol- 
lowing my remarks I am including a copy 
of a bulletin put out by the information 
service of the Post Office Department. 
This is General Release No. 153. I call to 
your attention the first sentence in which 
it states: 

Ways and means of making available Amer- 
ican postal know-how to Latin American 
countries and newly developing nations will 
be the major topic of discussion by interna- 
tional postal chiefs attending the Manage- 
ment Council of the Universal Postal Union 
meeting in Bogotá, Colombia, this week. 


Mr. Speaker, it occurs to me that our 
own Post Office Department ought to de- 


‘velop some know-how, which is now lack- 


ing, before it tries to tell other countries 
what to do and get them in the same 
mess in which we find ourselves. 

Also, you will note in this bulletin it 
states there are seven officials of the Post 
Office Department who are making this 
trip to Bogota, Colombia. This would 
occur to me as being quite expensive, un- 
necessary, and unwarranted in view of 
the current debate over Federal spending. 
Post Orrick DEPARTMENT GENERAL RELEASE 

No. 153 


Ways and means of making available 
American postal know-how to Latin Ameri- 
can countries and newly developing nations 
will be the major topic of discussion by in- 
ternational postal chiefs attending the Man- 
agement Council of the Universal Postal 
Union meeting in Bogota, Colombia, this 
week. 

Assistant Postmaster General Richard J. 
Murphy, who will head the United States 
delegation at the conference, leaves for Bo- 
gota, Thursday, October 19. Working groups 
of the Council have been in session since Oc- 
tober 14th. The meeting will end Octo- 
ber 27th. 

The U.P.U.’s Management Council, com- 
posed of 26 member nations, will study the 
technical and operational problems of the 
postal service on the local level as well as 
the movement of mail internationally. 

Other topics to be discussed at the meeting 
will include mechanization and moderniza- 
tion of the postal services, standardization of 
envelopes for international mail and expand- 
ed use of sealed “containers” for the move- 
ment of mail between nations. 


U.S. postal officials also participating in the 
session are: Mr. Walter F. Sheble, Special As- 
sistant to the Postmaster General for Inter- 
national Postal Affairs; Mr. Francis X. Big- 
lin, Special Assistant to the Assistant Post- 
master General, Bureau of Operations; Mr. 
Harold E. McClur, Financial Manager, Fi- 
nance Systems Managemnt Division and Mr. 
Stuart J. Winston, Economist, Office of Postal 
Economics, Bureau of Finance and Admin- 
istration; Mr. Joseph K. Feldmark, Inter- 
national Technical Liaison, Bureau of Re- 
search and Engineering, and Mr. Pedro Juan 
Sandin, Postmaster, San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


Public Television 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 18, 1967 


Mr, BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most constructive legislative acts of the 
90th Congress to date, in terms of new 
legislation, has been passage of the Pub- 
lic Broadcasting Act of 1967. The meas- 
ure was approved in differing versions 
by the House and Senate. The bill is 
now in conference. I hope that soon a 
conference report will emerge that both 
bodies can approve. The bill is not fully 
adequate, but it does provide the build- 
ing blocks for a “second network”—an 
alternative course of fare from that 
served by commercial broadcasting. 

I include an editorial in the Washing- 
ton Post for September 24, 1967, in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

PUBLIC TELeviston 

The passage by the House of Representa- 
tives of the public television bill assures the 
establishment of what promises to be a great 
new force for the enrichment of life in this 
Nation. Only a few details need to be ironed 
out in conference with the Senate before the 
bill goes to the President for his signature. 
When that is completed, television should 
be on the verge of delivering to the public 
those great cultural and public affairs pro- 
grams it has all too frequently failed to de- 
liver in the past. 

The action of the House came despite sub- 
stantial opposition of Republicans and 
Southern Democrats. Forty-four Democrats 
(39 of them from the South) voted to kill 
the Corporation although 161 members of 
their party favored it. The Republicans voted 
123 to 33 against the Corporation. Why the 
Republicans should oppose the bill is difficult 
to understand. They voiced fears of establish- 
ing a great propaganda organ, although 
amendments by the House Commerce Com- 
mittee have assured bipartisan control of 
the Corporation. And they complained about 
the financing of the Corporation, although 
this question was specifically put off until 
the President makes a recommendation next 
year. It appears that the votes were cast 
against the bill as much to rebuff the Pres- 
ident, who had proposed the legislation, as 
anything else. Only one Senator had voted 
against it. 

The question of financing is, indeed, a dif- 
ficult one. But the establishment of the 
Corporation, with a comparatively small 
budget provided on a temporary basis by the 
Federal Government, Clears the way for 
thoughtful consideration next year of perma- 
nent financing. The Ford Foundation and the 
Carnegie Commission, which played a major 
role in initiating the legislation, both oppose 
financing public television out of public 
funds, as do we. One of the methods proposed 
is to levy an excise tax on the sale of every 
new television set. Another, discussed by 
several members of the House during the 
debate, is to raise at least part of the esti- 
mated $280 million eventual budget through 
license fees charged to operators of commer- 
cial television stations. This latter idea, it 
seems to us, needs considerable exploration 
before it is accepted or rejected. 

Under terms of the new legislation, the 
Corporation will finance and arrange for the 
production of television programs “primarily 
designed for educational or cultural pur- 
poses.” It will offer those ams to inde- 
pendent educational stations which may or 
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may not air them as they see fit. And it will 
have funds to help in the development of 
such stations where they do not now exist 
and to encourage innovations in program- 
ming on existing and new stations. 

With a sound financial base, this Corpora- 
tion should be able to provide a new source 
of information and enlightenment for the Na- 
tion's television viewing public. It will not 
have to worry about audience ratings and 
sponsors’ reactions. Its prime concern will be 
the quality of its programming. Coming just 
as some close observers of television are won- 
dering if large parts of the public are begin- 
ning to tire of their current fare, this new 
kind of television may provide the competi- 
tion needed to insert more flashes of bril- 
liance into the present mediocrity of the air. 


Double Duty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 18, 1967 


Mr, SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a lesson for all in the career of Raymond 
A. Gallagher, who has just retired after 
41 years’ service in a variety of capacities 
with Pennsylvania Electric Co. In addi- 
tion to leaving an outstanding record in 
the utility industry, he has compiled a 
history of community contributions that 
should set an example not only for busy 
executives but for others in all types of 
employment. 

A graduate of Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity in 1923, Mr. Gallagher was em- 
ployed by the Erie Lighting Co., Alabama 
Power Co., and Duquesne Light Co. before 
joining Penelec in 1926. Through out- 
standing ability and devotion to duty, 
he became a member of the board of di- 
rectors and vice president of the former 


Keystone Division of the company, with 


headquarters in Oil City, in 1942. Four 
years later he returned to Johnstown, 
where he had previously served as comp- 
troller and chief accountant, as vice pres- 
ident in charge of industrial relations 
and rates. In 1954 Mr. Gallagher became 
vice president and assistant to the presi- 
dent. He was also chairman of the pen- 
sion board and of the executive pension 
plan. 

To achieve these positions in an im- 
portant company in an important in- 
dustry was obviously a full-time effort, 
but Mr. Gallagher was willing to ex- 
pend reserve energies in behalf of his 
industry and his fellowmen. Several 
times a member of the executive of 
Pennsylvania Electric Association, he 
was vice president in 1950-51 and presi- 
dent in 1951-52. What is more, Mr. Gal- 
lagher was— 

Director of the chamber of commerce 
and the Community Chest, and a mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club and the Boy 
Scout Council advisory board during his 
tenure in Oil City; 

Director of the Greater Johnstown 
Chamber of Commerce, chairman of the 
American Cancer Society's 1951 fund 
drive in an eight-county central Penn- 
sylvania area, and vice president and a 
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member of the board of directors of the 
society's Cambria County unit, and 

Division chairman for the campus 
completion campaign of the University 
of Pittsburgh at Johnstown. 

Mr. Gallagher has also been serving as 
treasurer and a member of the executive 
committee of the Greater Johnstown 
Citizen's Safety Council and is a national 
associate of Boys Clubs of America. 

Because so few individuals are gifted 
with the dedication, zeal, and stamina of 
Raymond A, Gallagher, his accomplish- 
ments stand out all the more. And we 
are all the better for them. 


One More Hardle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 18, 1967 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the District of 
Columbia Board of Zoning Adjustments 
is to meet today to consider what should 
be a routine case involving the Water- 
gate project in Washington. That it may 
not be so routine is suggested by an 
editorial which apeared in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star on Monday. The fears 
expressed in the editorial are most surely 
confirmed by the submission of a bill in 
the Senate earlier this month which 
would prohibit the erection of any build- 
ing within 1,000 feet of the John F, 
Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts. 
The editorial in the Star makes sense to 
me and I trust it will also make sense to 
the Board of Zoning Adjustments. 

The editorial follows: 

One MORE HURDLE 

The developers of the Watergate project 
are expected to-seek the Board of Zoning 
Adjustment’s permission Wednesday to pro- 
ceed with final plans for the last building in 
their attractive apartment-hotel-omce build- 
ing complex at the foot of Virginia Avenue. 
If there is any justice left in the world, the 
request will be speedily granted. 

To be sure, the history of bureaucratic 
delay, obstructionism and obfuscation which 
has plagued this development has been so in- 
credible that perhaps it is unwise to assume 
that reason or justice will prevail now. 

The project was initially approved by the 
District government in 1962, under a compli- 
cated new zoning classification which sought 
to encourage a mix of varied urban uses on 
large tracts, One by one, the hurdles raised 
by half a dozen governmental agencies have 
been surmounted through countless modi- 
fications in plans. Throughout, the develop- 
ers have acted in good faith. And the nearly 
completed product fully reflects the promise 
of its original designs. Only one barrier re- 
mains—a claim that the final building will 
impair the value of the Kennedy Cultural 
Center, now being constructed on an adja- 
cent Potomac River site. 

While the objections of the center's trust- 
ees are not new, they have changed radically. 
Indeed, when the cultural-center site was 
being sought, the line was that the two 
projects would be perfectly compatible, In 
time, however, the center's trustees com- 
plained that the height of Watergate's final 
building would dwarf the center. And their 
present position, adopted a few weeks ago, 
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is that the final structure should not be 
built at all. i 

This, of course, is preposterous. Quite apart 
from the value of the land at Issue, the con- 
tractual obligations between Watergate and 
its present commercial and private tenants 
assume the completion of the entire project. 
Much of the investment return is wrapped 
up, moreover, in the final apartment. If it 
should not be bulit, who is to assume the 
cost of these damages? And the further fact 
is that without the final structure the archi- 
tectural integrity of the Watergate project 
would be shattered. 

The ultimate absurdity of the trustees‘ 
position concerns their esthetic objections. 
The Watergate bullding will be 300 feet from 
the cultural center—the length of a football 
field—at the closest point. Its “excess” in 
height over that of the center amounts to 14 
feet, a difference which will be virtually in- 
distinguishable. The two projects, In our 
view, complement rather than detract from 
one another. If there is a vantage point from 
which this is not the case we bave been 
unable to find it. 

Edward Durell Stone, the Kennedy Center 
architect, says that such a presidential me- 
morial should be surrounded by “open park 
areas” which presumably also would leave 
open the possibility of the center's expansion 
if that should prove desirable at some time 
in the future. But it is a little late for Stone 
or anyone else to be raising these concerns. 
The physical limiations were recognized when 
the site was chosen—and they were brushed 
aside then as being of no consequence. 

The only substantial issue before the BZA 
is whether it intends to uphold the District's 
end of a bargain entered five years ago. Its 
fatlure to do so now would be an uncon- 
acionable act of bad faith. 


Small Victories in Pollution War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 18, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most direct and practical editorials 
that has come to my attention on the 
need to develop an effective program 
against water pollution appeared in the 
Chicago Sun Times on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 17. In placing this editorial in the 
Recorp I wish to point out that it prop- 
erly emphasizes the fact that congres- 
sional action, rather than words, is nec- 
essary so that the cleanliness of water 
throughout the land can be maintained. 
The editorial follows: 

SMALL VICTORIES IN POLLUTION WAR 

The Army Corps of Engineers has agreed 
to stop dumping polluted Indiana Harbor 
Ship Canal dredgings into Lake Michigan, 
and Gov. Kerner has banned all dumping 
into the lake of material dredged in Illinois. 

Both actions simply are concessions to 
public pressure, and neither is a major vic- 
tory in the campaign for clean water. 

The engineers—who earlier said no In- 
diana land-disposal sites were available—now 
will dump canal dredgings onto land belong- 
ing to steel firms. But the Indiana project 
is Just one of 64 Great Lakes dredging jobs 
under way. 

A change in practice on one project does 
not alleviate the bureaucratic obstinacy 
which has allowed pollutants to be dumped 
into the lake for more than 40 years. 
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It now appears, however, that the pollu- 
tion war has become politically popular, 
Until Mayor Daley flatly termed the lake 
pollution to be a crisis, many who had not 
felt the urgency suddenly took up weapons 
in the battle. 

Yet enthusiasm often tends to flag when- 
ever public outrage subsides. So public pres- 
sure for clean water must not lessen until 
à full-scale co-ordinated war on water pol- 
lution is under way. 

What is needed, as we have said in this 
space frequently, is a congressional study of 
the pollution problem and the existing anti- 
pollution machinery, followed by passage of 
federal legislation that will force cleanup of 
the water. 


The Kee Report: Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 18, 1967 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
olude last week's public service television 
and radio newscast, “The Kee Report.” 

The subject discussed in this program 
is the Social Security System. 

The report follows: 

This is Jim Kee—bringing you the Kee 
Report. 

Your Congress is now engaged in what the 
experts describe as a routine revision of the 
Social Security system. While there has been 
controversy over a few amendments, the 
changes are too technical for review on a 
program of this nature. 

In this time of alarm and excitement, a 
routine review of any Federal program is 
hardly likely to attract much public atten- 
tion. I believe most of our citizens are deeply 
distressed at the growing wave of violence, 
both at home and abroad. However, in the 
Midst of the world’s bad news, perhaps this 
is the ideal time to review one of the most 
Successful programs ever undertaken to aid 
those in need. 

The Social Security system was launched 
a little more than 30 years ago, at a time 
when our national economy was slowly re- 
covering from the great depression. The first 
&nd basic step was the establishment of 4 
System of compulsory old-age insurance fi- 
nanced by the contributions of both em- 
ployer and employee. Please bear in mind 
that in those days, the majority of retired 
Workers had no fixed income and nothing to 
rely on except family support or public 
charity. 

The insurance worked well from the be- 
ginning, But as Inte as the year 1950, only 
One quarter of our citizens over 65 years of 
age were receiving benefits under the Social 
Security system. The others were still out- 
aide its protection because for one reason or 
another, they failed to qualify. This group 
included self-employed persons, the em- 
Ployees of institutions or industries exempt 
from coverage, and women homemakers, 
Over the years since then, there has been a 
gradual expansion of social security coverage 
to help meet the financial needs of the ma- 
jority of our senior citizens. 

As a result, about 86 percent are now cov- 
ered in one form or another. Perhaps the 
most satisfying feature is that the revised 
Social Security system attempts to make 
provision for those who need it most, the 
widows and orphans of deceased workers. 
The latest figures reveal that more than 14 
million retired workers are now receiving 
monthly benefits, survivors benefits are going 
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to more than 5 million widows and orphans, 
and benefits are also going to nearly 2 million 
disabled workers and their families. 

A couple of years ago, during the last Con- 
gress, a further extension of the system was 
made when the medicare program was voted 
into law. This was adopted because experi- 
ence had shown that the great majority of 
elderly Americans lacked the means for the 
medical costs of an extended illness. It is too 
early to evaluate the practical results of this 
program, but the urgency of the need is 
beyond question. 

Social Security benefits, even for those 
who received the maximum amount, can 
hardly be called excessive. Yet, this monthly 
check represents the only income for 85 per- 
cent of those in the Social Security system. 

Because of the current unrest, it is fash- 
fonable in some quarters to question the 
value of our Democratic institutions. Our 
system is not perfect. But it has brought 
more happiness to more people than any 
Government on earth. 

Thank you for Hstening. 


Shelton Honors Sam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 18, 1967 


Mr. MONAGAN, Mr. Speaker, a recent 
gathering in Shelton, Conn., sponsored 
by the Loyal Order of Moose, honored 
Salvatore Chapperone for his outstand- 
ing services over the years to the Moose 
Lodge and to the community of Shelton. 

Mr. Chapperone who has been a mem- 
ber of this public service organization for 
30 years has distinguished himself in the 
minds of his fellow citizens by his gen- 
erous and public spirited work for the 
benefit of the less fortunate members of 
his city. 

In the conviction that we would be a 
better Nation if we had more Sam Chap- 
perones, I include herewith a news arti- 
cle from the Ansonia Evening Sentinel 
of September 26, which describes the 
community tribute which was given to 
Sam Chapperone: 

Two HUNDRED Firry SALUTE CHAPPERONE AT 
Moose LODGE FETE 

Salvatore (Sam the Barber) Chapperone 
was feted at a testimonial Saturday in the 
Community Center, Shelton. More than 250 
attended, 

The affair was sponsored by Shelton Lodge, 
Loyal Order of Moose. 

Chapperone was given a plaque by Gov- 
ernor Fred Criscolo of the local lodge for out- 
standing services to the community and the 
lodge. 

Mrs. Chapperone was given a large bouquet 
of roses by Jack Carey, junior governor and 
chairman of the testimonial. 

Among the guests were Mayor Charles 
Frager and Robert Stillwell, deputy governor 
of the Supreme Lodge, Loyal Order of the 
Moose of the World. 

Telegraphs of congratulations were sent to 
Chapperone by Governor John Dempsey and 
Congressman John Monagan, Lester Brittle 
of Stamford Moose Lodge was master of cere- 
monies. 

Chapperone has lived in the Valley for 34 
years. His barber shop is on Howe Avenue, 
Shelton. He has been a Moose member for 
30 years. 
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National Businesswomen’s Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED REINECKE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 18, 1967 


Mr. REINECKE, Mr. Speaker, October 
15-21 has been designated as National 
Businesswomen's Week for 1967. The idea 
for observance of this week was first pre- 
sented to the national convention of the 
National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women's Clubs in 1928. 

Its purpose is to publicize the achieve- 
ments of business and professional wom- 
en and to publicize the objectives and 
program of the National Federation. This 
week, a number of presidents of national 
organizations which serve career women 
are in the Nation's Capital for the Con- 
gress of Career Women. I understand 
that the focus of their meeting will be on 
the growing role of women in all phases 
of national life. 

The National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women's Clubs was 
founded in 1919 as an outgrowth of the 
YWCA War Work Council of 1918. 

Today there are more than 175,000 
members of the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women's Clubs 
in more than 3,500 local groups. The 
membership represents some 700 occu- 
pations. 

The objectives of the clubs are: to ele- 
vate the standards for women in business 
and in the professions; to promote the 
interests of business and professional 
women; to bring about a spirit of cooper- 
ation among business and professional 
women of the United States; and to ex- 
tend opportunities to business and pro- 
fessional women through education 
along lines of industrial, scientific, and 
vocational activities. 

Mr. Speaker, since 1923 the National 
Federation has. sponsored awards and 
funds including a World Friendship 
Fund; the Lena Lake Forrest Fellowship 
Fund to finance research work in the 
problems of business and professional 
women; the U.N. fellowship which en- 
ables one of its members to study one of 
the agencies of the United Nations; the 
Sally Butler International Scholarship 
Fund; the Dr. Minnie L. Maffet Chinese 
Nurse's Memorial Fund; and the Wom- 
en’s Medical College of Pennsylvania 
Fund, 

The federation also sponsors the Con- 
gress of American Women Leaders, par- 
ticipates in the International Federation 
of Business and Professional Women, and 
was instrumental in the creation of State 
commissions on the status of women. 

Mr. Speaker, a tribute to the business 
and professional women of America is 
especially fitting in 1967 when one-third 
of the work force is made up of women, 
when more and more top Government 
positions are held by women, when wom- 
en are heading brokerage firms and re- 
search teams, and when educated women 
whose children are grown are increas- 
ingly aware of the opportunities for ca- 
reer fulfillment which are available to 
them, f 
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May I say that we welcome the ladies 
in Washington for the observance of Na- 
tional Businesswomen's Week, we com- 
mend them for the fine work they are 
doing, and we recognize them for their 
importance in every phase of the na- 
tional life. 


Textile Industry’s Plight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 18, 1967 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, exces- 
sive imports are seriously threatening 
the job opportunities of the American 
people. The problem is becoming of in- 
creasing concern to every one interested 
in providing full employment of our 
people. 

On October 16, 1967, television station 
WEBTV and radio station WBT, Char- 
lotte, N.C., carried an editorial which 
points up the critical condition existing 
in the textile industry by reason of in- 
ordinate imports. 

I feel the editorial will be of interest 
to all of us who are exerting every effort 
to protect job opportunities in the do- 
mestic textile industry. I insert it in the 
Appendix of the Recorp: 

TEXTILE INDUSTRY'S PLIGHT 

Under our free enterprise system, each 
business is expected to meet the competition 
in a fair and square contest and survive 
through its own efforts. If it cannot hold 
its own, it goes out of business. The idea 
that the federal government ought to sub- 
sidize any industry in order to enable it to 
compete is foreign to the whole American 
creed of free enterprise. 

It may be hard on the businessman who 
sees his establishment go to the wall, but 
those are the rules of the game, 

But the first rule of the game is that the 
competition must be fair, If it is unfair, the 
government is justified in moving in with 
such weapons as antitrust laws and tariffs 
to equalize any unequal situation. 

Some years ago the American textile in- 
dustry was at great disadvantage because 
government export subsidies and other aids 
had reacted against the American industry 
by making it possible for Japanese textile 
manufacturers, for example, to buy American 
cotton at lower prices than American manu- 
facturers had to pay. The result was that 
Japan could buy American cotton, and, by 
paying its textile workers fantastically low 
wages, undersell our own textile people on 
their home ground. 

This was rectified when the two-price cot- 
ton system was abolished. But then came 
the Kennedy round of tariff agreements, un- 
der which tariffs on textile were reduced by 
the United States, and again the foreign 
manufacturers were given an advantage. 

Japan, which is one of the largest export- 
ers of textiles to the United States, pays its 
textile workers 39c an hour, compared with 
the $2.02 paid to American workers. 

When the American worker is paid five 
times as much as the Japanese doing the 
same work with the same kind of machine, 
the difference including shipping costs Is too 
great to be made up by eficient manage- 
ment. Hourly wages in other countries that 
have large exports of textiles to the United 
States are: Hong Kong, 29c an hour; Singa- 
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pore, 17c; Portugal, 19c; Spain, 44c; Italy, 
55c; France, 80c; West Germany, 96c. 

Even in West Germany, the most advanced 
of all the countries mentioned, the textile 
worker gets less than half as much as the 
American. That kind of competition is not 
fair. The government is fully justified in 
making it fair by setting up a system of 
import quotas to make up for the jolt the 
American industry got from the Kennedy 
round of tarif negotiations. 

The thousands of textile workers in the 
Carolinas and elsewhere in the south have 
a direct interest in this effort to enable the 
American industry to compete with foreign 
rivais on equal terms. 


Independent Oil Jobber Favors Cut in Oil 
Depletion Allowance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 3, 1967 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, on October 
12, I introduced for myself, Mr. REES, 
Mr. COHELAN, Mr. WILLIAM Forp, Mr. 
Dow, Mr. Meeps, and Mr. Apams, H.R. 
13490, a 10-point tax reform bill designed 
to save more than $4 billion in lost 
revenues. 

A major leak in the Treasury bucket 
is the oil depletion allowance. The allow- 
ance spares the investor in oil from pay- 
ing income tax on 27% percent of his 
gross income from oil wells—as long as 
that amount does not exceed one-half of 
his net income. 


This privileged sanctuary from the tax 
collector is naturally strongly guarded 
by the oil interests. 

It is therefore refreshing to find a 
sector of the oll industry—the small in- 
dependent oil jobbers—opposed to the 
oil depletion allowance. 

The small independent jobber—one of 
the last sources of competition in the 
highly structured and integrated oil in- 
dustry—suffers from the unfairness of 
competition with the oil behemoths 
which reap the benefit of the allowance. 
For example, in 1964, as a result of this 
provision, the five largest U.S. oil refin- 
ers paid the following percentages of 
their income in Federal income taxes: 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, 1.7 percent; 
Texaco, 0.8 percent; Gulf, 8.6 percent; 
Socony Mobil, 5.9 percent; Standard of 
California, 2.1 percent—these taxpay- 
ments in a year in which corporate taxes 
rates were 48 percent. 

There follows a copy of a letter I re- 
ently reeived from Este Oils Co, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio: 

Este Ons Co. 
Cincinnatt, Ohio, October 10, 1967. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Reuss: I read in the 
October 9th issue of Oil Daily of your efforts 
to reduce the Depletion Allowance to 15%. 
Let me say that you have the wholehearted 
support of the many small independent oil 
jobbers in this great nation of ours. 

The Depletion Allowance at its present 
levels and with its tremendous abuses con- 
stitutes one of the greatest money grabs 
from the IRS that has ever existed and I 
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believe it is long overdue for a complete 
overhaul. 
Again let me say good luck with your ef- 
forts to reduce the Depletion Allowance. 
I am sending a copy of this letter plus a 
copy of the article to our representatives in 
order to let them know how much we here 
at Este Oils Co. would appreciate their sup- 
porting your bill. 
Truly yours, 
E. H. SCHIETLMAN. 
J. ALLEN. 
E. B. LINESCH. 
Marre WEAVER. 
KENNETH H. SMITH. 


Creative Partnership: Government and 
Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. CULVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 18, 1967 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, the Des 
Moines Register recently published an 
editorial entitled “Funds for City Re- 
newal.” It called our attention to the 
life insurance industry's decision to in- 
vest $1 billion in housing and commercial 
enterprises in slum areas. This effort was 
termed an “excellent example of how 
business and Government can join forces 
in attacking the Nation's urgent city 
problems.” 

I want to join the editors of the Regis- 
ter in endorsing this announcement. If 
we had more examples of such active in- 
terest by private industry and encourage- 
ment by the Federal Government—we 
would be further ahead in our efforts to 
solve the problems of our cities. This 
commitment is particularly important 
because it represents corporate recogni- 
tion of their social responsibilities. As 
noted in this editorial. 

The firms obviously are motivated by more 
than the usual business considerations, They 
know that problems of the cities cannot be 
left to government alone. They know the 
business community has responsibilities to 
the community as a whole that must be 
assumed. 


I would like to share this informative 
editorial with my colleagues by inserting 
it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Fus ror Crry RENEWAL 


The life insurance industry's decision to 
invest $1 billion in housing and commercial 
enterprises in slum areas is an excellent ex- 
ample of how business and government can 
join forces in attacking the nation’s urgent 
city problems. The federal government plans 
to back the private enterprise loans with Fed- 
eral Housing Administration (FHA) mort- 
gage insurance and other government pro- 
grams, 

Until recently FHA contributed to the de- 
cline of decaying areas by a policy of shun- 
ning mortgage insurance for housing in 
blighted neighborhoods. The policy was 
justified on the ground that these were 
“high risk“ areas. FHA further contended 
that denial of insurance would be an induce- 
ment to other neighborhoods to avoid the 
same fate. The net effect was to penalize slum 
inhabitants and virtually stifle private in- 
vestment and improvement efforts in areas 
most needing them. 
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The FHA's new policy of insuring mort- 
gages in “high risk” areas is a factor in the 
insurance industry's willingness to earmark 
Substantial funds for investment in these 
neighborhoods. But the 348 life insurance 
companies—including three major Iowa- 
based firms—participating in the program 
almost certainly can earn higher interest in 
other ways than is allowed under FHA pro- 
grams. 

The firms obviously are motivated by more 
than the usual business considerations. They 
know that problems of the cities can't be 
left to government alone. They know the 
business community has responsibilities to 
the community as a whole that must be as- 
sumed. 

Investment in urban housing will be of 
littie benefit to the lowest income slum 
dwellers unless accompanied by subsdies to 
bring rents to levels they can afford. One of 
the most promising methods of furnishing 
Such a subsidy is through the federal rent 
Supplement program, which finances rent 
Payments for low-income families in non- 
Profit housing built and operated by private 
enterprise. A substantial portion of the $1 
billion of insurance company investment 
money is expected to be put into construc- 
tion of housing eligible for rent supplements. 

The House in May voted against new rent 
Supplement funds. The Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, however, recently endorsed 
the full $40 million authorization requested 
by the Administration. The insurance indus- 
try action in putting up money for slum 
area investment is a challenge to Congress to 
help foster the budding business-government 
Partnership for improving city life by voting 
& generous rent supplement appropriation. 


Clarence B. Hamel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 18, 1967 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, Clarence B. 
Hamel, for 36 years a dedicated member 
of the Manhasset-Lakeville, N. V., fire 
district, died last week while answering 
& volunteer fire call. At the time of his 
death he was commissioner of the fire 
district. 

I had the privilege of knowing Mr. 
Hamel and knew of his devotion to the 
Safety of his friends and neighbors. No- 
body will ever know how many lives were 
Saved by Mr. Hamel's work in building 
the Manhasset-Lakeville Volunteer Fire 
Depatrment into an efficient and respon- 
sible department. 

The October 12 issue of the Manhasset 
Press contained an editorial of appropri- 
ate tribute to Mr. Hamel. Under leave to 
extend my remarks I wish to include that 
editorial in the Recorp at this point: 

The tall figure of Commissioner Clarence 
Hamel will be seen no longer in the flremen's 
line of march on Memorial Day nor at the 
scene of a fire, fighting side-by-side with the 
vamps. He died of a heart attack Monday 
night while running to assist his company 
at the fire in Patricia Murphy's Restaurant. 

But, Manhasset will not forget Commis- 
sioner Hamel's 36 years of dedicated service 
to the community and the fire department 
which, due to his efforts, is recognized today 
as one of the most efficient and effective or- 
ganizations in the state. 
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We join the community in mourning Com- 
missioner Hamel. 


Mr. Speaker, I too, join in mourning 
Commissioner Hamel. 


Auto Smog: A Serious Threat to Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply disappointed in the revised lan- 
guage written by the House Commerce 
Committee into its version of section 208 
of the 1967 Clean Air Act Amendments. 

This revised section 208 will undermine 
the tremendous progress now being made 
in California’s air poilution control pro- 
gram—currently the Nation's pioneering 
leader in this vital field—and could have 
a potentially disastrous effect on the 
health of the nearly 10 million persons 
living in the Los Angeles basin—one of 
America's most highly critical auto smog 
areas. 

This unfortunate provision of the com- 
mittee’s bill is, in my opinion, a regretta- 
ble and unnecessary concession to the 
narrow economic interests of our power- 
ful and influential automobile manufac- 
turing industry. 

Moreover, it will have the effect of 
penalizing the citizens of California for 
our State’s outstanding leadership in the 
fight to organize a truly national effort 
to eliminate, once and for all, the danger- 
ous impurities in the air we breathe, and 
to create the kind of clean atmosphere 
we want for ourselves and for our chil- 
dren. 

The House committee's version of sec- 
tion 208 would do this by prohibiting 
California's State legislature from adopt- 
ing more stringent auto smog control 
regulations than the bill's proposed na- 
tional standards, and, instead, would re- 
quire California to follow a complicated 
bureaucratic procedure if it ever tried to 
convince Federal officials in Washington 
that they should prescribe and adminis- 
ter stricter motor vehicle emission stand- 
ards in order to allow California to meet 
the unique and compelling circumstances 
found in our major metropolitan centers. 

Therefore, I strongly urge my fellow 
colleagues in the House to reverse the 
Commerce Committee’s action, and re- 
store the original Senate language 
adopted on a unanimous 88-to-0 vote— 
that allowed California to continue to 
strengthen its air pollution control regu- 
lations. 

In this way, we can best promote a 
cooperative local-State-Federal-private 
industry approach to establishing a 
healthy living environment in America’s 
increasingly crowded metropolitan cen- 
ters like Los Angeles, where some 80 per- 
cent of our country's population will soon 
reside. 

As added evidence of the urgent neces- 
sity for prompt congressional action to 
allow California to pursue aggressively 
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its fight against the smog menace, I 
would like to include in the Recorp a 
hard-hitting statement on this subject 
by Dr. Joseph Boyle, president of the 
Los Angeles County Medical Association. 

Dr. Boyle describes the air pollution 
problem as “a serious threat to the health 
of the residents of the Los Angeles basin” 
which constitutes an imminent crisis de- 
manding “that every appropriate action, 
however drastic, be taken immediately.” 

Dr. Boyle concludes with the warning: 

No further delay can be tolerated with 
safety. 


The statement referred to follows: 

STATEMENT BY Dr, JOSEPH BOYLE, PRESIDENT, 
Los ANGELES CoUNTY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
BEFORE THE CALIFORNIA ASSEMBLY COMMIT- 
TEE ON TRANSPORTATION AND COMMERCE, Los 
ANGELES, CALIF., OCTOBER 5, 1967 


The Environmental Health Committee of 
the Los Angeles County Medical Association, 
representing approximately 10,000 physicians, 
has reviewed air monitoring measurements 
and other data compiled by the Los Angeles 
County Air Pollution Control District. This 
committee concludes that air pollution is 
becoming increasingly worse and may lead 
to great lethality in this community. 

The evidence is conclusive that the in- 
crease in the significant components of this 
air pollution is due primarily to emissions 
from motor vehicles. These emissions con- 
stitute a serious threat to the health of resi- 
dents of the Los Angeles Basin. Although 
this is especially true for those who are ill, 
the very young and the aged, it also applies 
to those who are presently in good health. 

The Los Angeles County Medical Associa- 
tion wishes to emphasize to the Legislature 
of the State of California and the Congress 
of the United States that a critical and 
worsening health crisis exists in Los Angeles 
County despite all efforts for its control. The 
pending crisis is imminent and demands that 
every appropriate action, however drastic, 
be taken immediately. No further delay can 
be tolerated with safety. 


Wall of Silence Surrounds U.S.S. 
“Liberty” Incident 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 18, 1967 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 6 I wrote the following inquiry to the 
Secretary of State: 

OCTOBER 6, 1967. 
Hon. Dean Rusk, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C, 

My Dear SECRETARY: At the time of the 
Israeli attack on the USS. Liberty it was 
stated that the Israeli Government would 
pay reparations to the United States for dam- 
age to the vessel and indemnification to in- 
jured United States personnel and survivors 
of United States personnel who were killed. 

Would you kindly advise me in detail what, 
if anything, has been accomplished to date 
relative to these payments, the matter of 
apologies and all other developments con- 
cerning the matter. 

Thank you for your courtesy in this regard. 

Sincerely yours, 
CratG HOSMER, 
Member of Congress, 
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On the same date I wrote an identical 
letter to the Secretary of Defense. 

Thus far I have heard nothing from 
the State Department and have received 
from Defense only a short acknowledg- 
ment under date of October 9, specifying 
that— 

This matter is receiving attention and you 
will be advised further as soon as possible, 


Inasmuch as American lives were lost, 
American sailors were injured, and an 
American naval vessel was severely dam- 
aged by the attack on the U.S:S. Liberty, 
it seems to me that the U.S. Government 
by this time should be in a position to say 
something definitive about the whole af- 
fair and be in a position to give some 
assurances that the Israel Government is 
pursuing in good faith the matter of fi- 
nancial and other amends for the acts in 
this instance of members of its military 
establishment. 


Mining Seminar, Barstow, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY L. PETTIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 18, 1967 


Mr, PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Nevada, Congressman WALTER 
S. Ban Nd, and the gentleman from Utah, 
Congressman LAURENCE J. BURTON, and I 
attended a mining seminar last Saturday 
in Barstow, Calif., and I would like to 
direct the attention of my colleagues to 
the major events of this seminar. The 
purpose of the convention was to work 
out a cooperative spirit between Govern- 
ment and private industry with the ob- 
ject of revitalizing the mining industry 
in the West. 

Mr. Speaker, by acclamation, the con- 
vention, attended by 750 registrants, 
endorsed the following four resolutions: 

First. That Congress enact rules and 
regulations for the Department of In- 
terior, to correct present unrealistic regu- 
lations. This resolution asks Congress to 
bring about an administration of mining 
law in the spirit and intent of Congress 
and the people. 

Second. That State and county depart- 
ments concerned with planning and ap- 
proval of new mines and mills change 
attitudes and procedures for a better 
relationship with the mining industry. 

Third. For many years the Govern- 
ment has paid subsidies to farmers, the 
merchant marine, and the aircraft in- 
dustry, and has provided oil depletion 
allowances. Therefore, the President and 
the Congress should either subsidize the 
mining industry or eliminate subsidies 
and restrictions altogether and return to 
a free economy for all. 

Fourth. That the seminar be annual, 
and its name changed from a county 
mining seminar to the Western States 
Seminar. 

Mr. Speaker, the keynote addresses 
were delivered by my good friends and 
colleagues, Congressman WALTER S. 
Barwa and Congressman LAURENCE J. 
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Bourron, and it is a pleasure, therefore, 
for me to insert into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp their remarks as follows: 

ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN WALTER S. BARING, 
DEMOCRAT, OF NEVADA, BEFORE THE Fmsr 
ANNUAL SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY MINING 
Seminar, Barstow, CALIF. 


Mayor Gilliam, Chairman Mikesell, my col- 
leagues from the House of Representatives, 
distinguished guests, and members of the 
mining fraternity: 

I always feel at home when I am in the 
midst of those who have the fortitude to 
explore for and develop the minerals that He 
within the earth—mainly because even when 
they suffer economic setbacks they remain 
affable and confident in their future. 

I am happy that this seminar has come 
into being and wish to compliment my good 
friend and colleague, Congressman Jerry Pet- 
tis for his vision and determination to bring 
about a constructive and public discussion 
of the problems of mining in San Bernardino 
County. I join with him in the hope that the 
views alred here and the suggestions made 
here will be given careful consideration by 
our mineral policy makers. I for one, look 
for positive action, not Just promises or ex- 
cuses from them. 

Here we are in the nation’s largest county 
with a history of mineral production highly 
helpful to the development of the West but 
where for the lack of sound policies the full 
potential of mineral development is not being 
realized. Is this potential to be denied realiza- 
tion and great producing properties of the 
past to become ghost areas and tourist at- 
tractions only? I cannot conclude that you 
would have it that way. 

There are those, in this and past adminis- 
trations both Democrats and Republicans 
with a different outlook than mine, who 
would have you believe that the mining in- 
dustry of this country never had it so good, 
They point to high production and earnings 
and take credit for them. Have you ever 
heard them step forward with positive policies 
to aid our small miners, the very backbone 
of our mineral development in the past? 
Have you ever heard them announce, volun- 
tarily, changes in onerous regulations or 
policies to encourage the search for and 
mining of our hidden ore bodies? 

I say the record does not show concern 
over the plight or welfare of the miner. 
Rather it has been clouded with political 
soft soap, skillfully applied, with indifference 
and even callous disregard for those who 
risk their capital in pursuit of minerals in 
the ground. The record, too, is replete, with 
ever changing ground rules designed to make 
it more and more difficult to bring in new 
mines and develop them—particularly on the 
public lands. 

Time will not permit me to cite but a few 
of the myriad of problems with which the 
mining industry has been beset and where 
solutions advanced by bureaucratic admin- 
istration have discouraged rather than en- 
couraged mineral progress. Let's take a look 
at the public lands area for a moment. Re- 
peaded efforts have been made by the bu- 
reaucrats to undermine our basic mining 
laws. Various regulations and rulings by In- 
terior Department officials have attempted 
to erode the mining laws by holding that a 
mineral discovery on mining claims must be 
accompanied by a demonstration of “com- 
mercial value” of the product of the claim. 
They are still trying but, fortunately, the 
courts of the West have recently overturned 
the Departmental decision in this regard. 
What the final outcome will be In the higher 
courts, no one can say, but you may rest 
assured that the responsible mining indus- 
try will continue to challenge the action of 
the Department in denying location or pat- 
ent on the grounds of lack of commercial 
marketability. 

AN of you here are probably famiHar with 
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the continuing efforts of the Interior De- 
partment to define “common varieties” of 
minerals under Public Law 167 in the narrow- 
est sense. Patents have been denied and 
claims rules invalid in many instances where 
I believe that the minerals involved were 
certainly not of a “common variety." Al- 
though I have introduced a bill to clarify 
this situation, I am not sure that new legis- 
lation can specifically define “common va- 
rieties" better than existing law, without 
creating new problems unless the Depart- 
ment of the Interior is willing to cooperate 
by making reasonable interpretations of the 
laws passed by Congress. I do believe that 
reasonable administration, carefully eval- 
uating each case on its own merits, can re- 
sult in fair and equitable treatment of lo- 
cations for minerals of an “uncommon va- 
riety” nature. Minerals, even though they 
are of common occurrence, may possess dis- 
tinct and special values which properly qual- 
ify them for location under the mining laws. 
High type cement rock: special grade build- 
ing stone; terrazzos of special grade and 
particular use, to my way of thinking, are 
not “common varieties.” The only common 
thing about them is the uncommon treat- 


ment that has been accorded their claim- ~ 


ants by the Department of the Interior. I 
do not believe that those administering the 
law today have carried out the intent of 
Congress but rather have sought to legis- 
late by ruling and regulatory authority they 
did not receive in the enabling act. 

Land withdrawal policies have certainly 
created havoc with mineral development. As 
you know, we have had numerous military 
withdrawals, too many of which have oc- 
curred in this country. Recently Congress 
has attempted to put some control over 
them by requiring that such withdrawals of 
5,000 acres or more must have Congressional 
approval. This does not, however, provide 
for the lands returned to the public domain 
after they have served their usefulness, nor 
does it make sure that multiple use is 
placed in effect wherever it does not interfere 
‘with straightforward military activities. 
While there is this partial control over 
some defense withdrawals, there is no like 
control over other types of withdrawals, 
the majority of which prohibit operation of 
the mining laws. I have introduced legisla- 
tion to correct this and to prevent future 
indiscriminate withdrawals harmful to ade- 
quate development of our mining industry. 
I hope we can secure its passage so that some 
curb may be placed on the bureaucrats, 

Another type of land action that is causing 
great concern today, and particularly in my 
own state of Nevada, is the classification of 
public lands for specific purposes under pro- 
visions of Public Law 88-607 of 1964. That 
Act, passed as a temporary measure pending 
the report of the Public Land Law Review 
Commission’s study of public land laws and 
their administration, provided for classifica- 
tion of public lands for disposal or interim 
management. The effect of such classifica- 
tion is to segregate the lands from settle- 
ment, location, sale, selection, entry, lease or 
other formal disposal under the public land 
laws, including the mining and mineral lèas- 
ing laws, except to the extent that the pro- 
posed classification notice specifies that the 
land shall remain open for one or more forms 
of disposal under terms of existing land laws. 
This segregation was not intended to be kept 
in perpetuity, nor was it intended that every 
inch of public lands be classified prior to the 
Public Land Law Commission report, Were 
they all to be classified for specific uses, 
the work of the Commission might well be 
in vain. I submit that the Interior Depart- 
ment has sent its employees scurrying about 
the public land areas to classify as much 
land as possible in as short a time as possi- 
ble and make it dificult for undoing such 
classification. 
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I am told that the Department is of the 
opinion that such classifications are of in- 
definite duration. This was not the intent of 
Congress. It is another example of assump- 
tion of authority beyond the intent of the 
legislation. I hope that Congress will exert 
its constitutional authority and reverse this 
move, thus reinstating the checks and bal- 
ance between the legislative and executive 
branches of Government in land matters. 

Before turning to a few other specific ex- 
amples of unenlightened mineral policy, let 
me take this occasion to call your attention 
to the difficult and challenging task being 
undertaken by the Public Land Law Review 
Commission, of which Representative Larry 
Burton of Utah, and I have the honor of 
being members, Headed by my good friend, 
Chairman Wayne N. Aspinall of the House 
Interlor and Insular Affairs Committee, the 
Commission is forging ahead in its review of 
the more than 5,000 public land laws, the 
countiess thousands of administrative reg- 
ulations, rules and interpretations, and in 
the sifting of constructive suggestions from 
citizens in all parts of the country. I am 
Sure the monumental job confronting it will 
Tesult in a series of recommendations that 
will provide a guidepost for much needed 
revisions to remove inequities in law and ad- 
ministration and provide for maximum bene- 
fits to all of our people from our available 
public lands. This county should be proud 
of the fact that County Commissioner Nancy 
Smith is a member of the Commission and 
has participated in all of its work. Her xware- 
ness of your problems will certainly be of 
great help in arriving at solutions to mineral 
Problems that will revitalize mining not only 
in this county, but throughout the United 
States. 

Let us now take a look at other facets of 
Mineral policies. 

Minerals stockpiling is a good example of 
the destruction of confidence of the mining 
industry in the soundness of government 
Policies. It was a firm, and I believe excellent, 
Policy of the Government to create a national 
Stockpile of strategic metals and minerals 
necessary to our defense. It proved its value 
in time of need. Pathetic today, however, are 
the views expressed by expert mining people 
years ago, when they said unless Congress 
Securely retained the key to disposal of stock- 
Pile accumulations, materials in the stock- 
Piles could be disposed of in an unbridled 
manner. 

Their very existence would always have an 
unhealthy and repressive effect on the min- 
ing industry. How true these predictions of 
Over 20 years ago have proved. You are all 
aware of the drive of two years ago and again 
last year to get rid of metals and minerals 
by public sale so as to reduce budget deficits. 

you the concern was for obtaining 
funds, I maintain that this type of policy 
is depressive to our mining industry, is toy- 
ing with possible defense requirements and 
Supplies, and plays into the hands of those 
that believe we should keep our minerals 
in the ground and obtain our supplies from 
foreign sources. If you will review the his- 
tory of our stockpile policies, I believe you 
can only arrive at the conclusion that the 
domestic mining industry was encouraged to 
build stockpiles and then thoroughly dis- 
couraged through a reversal of policy. 
adopted primarily to produce revenue or to 
hold prices at an unrealistic level. This is 
not the American way. We must not permit 
its continuance. 

We have seen the sorry spectacles in the 
Past of crash programs for mineral produc- 
tion and then their quick termination when 
they have served their needs—always with 
but Uttle regard for the miner. The pur- 
chase programs for antimony, manganese, 
tungsten, mercury, etc., are good examples 
Of this. The philosophy here was “get the 
miner to turn the spigot on, and we'll de- 
cide when to turn it off.” Feast or famine, 
take your choice! What a policy! 
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We have seen efforts, year after year, to 
ald our domestic lead and zine producers 
come to naught because of Executive De- 
partment opposition or outright threat of 
veto. It’s been against tariff relief, quotas, 
purchase programs, It's been for a zero lead 
and zinc stockpile. What is it for—export of 
our lead and zinc job opportunities abroad? 

We have seen our domestic uranium in- 
dustry burgeon and deflate because of lack 
of long range policies. Again, miners turn 
the spigot on, “your Government will tell 
you when to turn it off.“ 

We have seen our money cheapened 
through the downgrading of gold and silver 
in our monetary system, The prediction that 
many of us have made for a decade or more 
with respect to domestic supplies of these 
precious metals have been borne out. Throt- 
tied by Federal price control, unable to ab- 
sorb more than tripled production costs, and 
denied the right to operate in a free mar- 
ket, domestic precious metal production 
could not and cannot meet demand. 

The law of supply and demand has at last 
caught up with silver and the Government 
has had to admit that its supplies and its 
price control cannot now support industrial 
and coinage demands even with less silver 
being used in the coins, The operation of 
the Jaw of supply and demand has brought 
a price increase accompanied by expanded 
exploration for new deposits (witness the 
Calico operations in this country) and in- 
creased production. Why did the Govern- 
ment continue to subsidize silver consumers 


at the expense of domestic miners when the 


supply-demand handwriting was on the 
wall? Do we always have to walt for emer- 
gency and crash programs? 

(Perhaps the capable efforts of American 
Smelting and Refining Company and other 
forward looking mining companies may again 
result in a soundly based silver mining base 
here in San Bernardino.) 

Gold, likewise, may respond to the law of 
supply and demand after having been 
shackled by Government fiat since 1934, As 
you know, I and many of my colleagues have 
urged for years that domestic gold mining 
be revitalized through various means—sub- 
sidies, bonus payments, free market, tax in- 
centives, stockpiling and the like. Our plain- 
tive marches to the White House and to the 
responsible Government Departments have 
met with sympathy but no substance in the 
form of assistance. Thus, I have again spon- 
sored legislation to provide financtal aid to 
gold mining. It has been approved by our 
committee and I hope that it may receive 
the green light for passage. 

Internationalists and timid Government 
Officials have practically written the destruc- 
tion of our domestic gold miner. Substitu- 
tion of paper money for gold backing of our 
currency practically removes gold from our 
monetary sysiem. Why then does the Gov- 
ernment persist In opposing a proper price, 
arrived at in the market place, for gold? It 
says Uncle feels it could bring about a loss 
in confidence in the dollar. How about the 
loss in confidence of those who would pan 
for gold, seek new gold supplies, and pro- 
duce gold to meet the rising industrial de- 
mands if the price was right. Are not they 
entitled to a fair shake? How long do they 
have to continue as second class citizens? 

How do we fgrge a minerals program to 
restore confidence in the miner? To do this, 
we must remove the fetters that shackle 
domestic mining. We must get the Executive 
Branch out of legislating through regula- 
tion and opinion, We must strengthen our 
mining industry, not mummify it. 

T ask each of you to sound off to your 
elected Officials and to the public at large, 
letting them know what policies are needed 
if mining is to develop in this country, in 
this State, and in this Nation. There is an 
old but appropriate saying “give the people 
light and they will find a way.” I hope that 
you will aid all of us who are your friends 
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in Congress by getting enough light on min- 
ing problems that the administrative branch 
will find a way to harness its lethal weapon 
labeled “veto” and find a way to strengthen 
the mining industry through sound policies 
that can be counted on not to be c 

at the whim of bureaucrats. Given construc- 
tive guidelines, we in Congress can look for- 
ward to enacting the laws that will provide 
minign with the confidence to meet the chal- 
lenge of the future. 


REMARKS OF Hon. LAURENCE J. BURTON 

Mr. Chairman, my colleagues from the 
House of Representatives, and members of 
the mining fraternity: 

I have a deep interest in the maintenance 
of adequate stockpiles of strategic materials 
as à necessary supplement of our mineral 
production and other raw material programs. 
Such a program is vitally necessary to our 
national security and defense. 

I did not, however, think that my research 
into latest stockpile policies would result in 
finding that our stockpile material experts 
place the things that dreams are made of 
above essential mineral commodities such as 
lead and zinc. But this, alas, is true. On 
January 6 of this year, the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning finally (after years of prom- 
ises) announced nuclear war s ob- 
jectives and a comparison of them with con- 
ventional war objectives. 

Here’s but a sample of what our stockpile 
planners have arrived at: 

1. Opium, which has a zero goal for a 
conventinal war, requires 143,000 pounds for 
a nuclear war! 

2. Feathers and down should be stockpiled 
to the tune of 3 million pounds for both 
types of wars, conventional or nuclear. 

3. We still need 558,000 pounds of castor 
oil in the event of a nuclear war, a drastic 
reduction from the 22 million pounds needed 
for a conyentional war. (The use of nuclear 
bombs has obvious implications.) 

4. Such important materials as aluminum, 
asbestos, certain types of bauxite, cadmium, 
copper, fluorspar, molybdenum, and lead and 
zinc are cut to a zero goal in event of a nu- 
clear war! 

Obviously, the establishment of the nu- 
clear objectives and even of reduced con- 
ventional war objectives is going to have an 
impact upon the domestic mining industry. 
All of you are aware that the administration 
aims at realizing another billion dollars from 
stockpile sales of so-called excesses. The main 
value in this regard lies in the stockpile 
holdings of lead and zince which have an 
approximate value of three quarters of a 
billion dollars. 

Last year, with the leadership of Chairman 
Aspinall, the House Interior Committee held 
exhaustive hearings on the stockpile program 
and its relationship to domestic mining. 
These hearings resulted in a full and frank 
discussion of our stockpile policies, and I 
think raised some Serious doubts as to the 
adequacy of even some of our conventional 
objectives. We did not then know what the 
nuclear objectives would be. 

I would also point out to you that Congress 
has refused to transfer blanket stockpile 
disposal authority to the Executive Branch 
despite repeated efforts made in this direc- 
tion. However, what the Executive Branch 
has not been able to obtain in one all-en- 
compassing bill, it is getting piecemeal from 
Congress. Last year alone, it approved a large 
sheaf of bills calling for disposition of a 
broad range of mineral commodities. We 
have received notice from the Administra- 
tion regarding the further disposal of stock- 
pile minerals and metals. These will include 
proposals for disposition from both the na- 
tional and supplemental stockpiles of 115,000 
ounces of plantinum, 1,200,000 pounds of 


pounds of molybdenum, 55,000 short tons 
of magnesium, 
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I know that all of you in the mining in- 
dustry do not object to stockpile releases 
where complete justification has been made 
for them in the interest of national security, 
or even when really needed to meet the needs 
of our economy, but I am keenly aware of 
the criticism of the manner in which many 
releases are made. Such criticisms are justi- 
fiable, and I urge all of you to be sure that 
your views are made known to Congress when 
these measures are up for consideration by 
the Congress, 

Undoubtedly, there is real Justification for 
the stockpiling of opium, castor oil, and 
feathers and down; but there is equal justi- 
fication for maintenance of a sound mining 
industry with essential minerals and metals 
in the stockpile. On the other hand, 1t is my 
personal opinion that the interests of the 
mining industry cannot be best served if the 
policy of any Administration is to consider 
the mining industry itself as a stockpile. 


Mr. Speaker, the following editorial by 
Gay Helen Barnett, managing editor of 
the Barstow Desert Dispatch, Barstow, 
Calif., appeared in the Desert Dispatch 
on Monday, October 16, 1967. I commend 
this feature story of the mining seminar 
to the attention of my colleagues and to 
the Government officials concerned with 
the problems of the mining industry: 
RESOLUTIONS RECEIVED UNANIMOUS APPROVAL 

BY MINING DELEGATES 
(By Gay Helen Barnett) 
Over 800 miners and those representing 
interests unanimously approved four 
resolutions at the conclusion of the first 
annual mining seminar held at Barstow Col- 
lege Saturday. 

The resolutions came after the day long 
seminar heard directors of nine federal agen- 
cies involved in mining determinations ex- 
plain the positions and policies and help 
available from the different agencies. 

There was one fact that was made abso- 
lutely clear at Saturday’s mining seminar 
at Barstow College, and that is the miners 
and the mining industry is extremely un- 
happy with the federal government. 

The extent of the miners unhappiness with 
government policy was most clearly stated 
when Representative Jerry Pettis told a news 
conference that the federal directors of agen- 
cies involved in mining had “real guts” to 
even appear at the seminar. 

The panel of government experts was not 
allowed to answer questions from the floor, 
but only those submitted in writing earlier 
for evaluation by the screening committee. 
This plan was undoubtedly felt necessary by 
the government to prevent department heads 
from obligating it to what could be termed 
indiscreet statements or promises. 

As uncommitting and unadmitting as the 
panelists were, their stand was received 
goodnaturedly by the miners, a crusty and 
outspoken group at heart. 

Government gobbledygook was received 
with chuckles and hearty laughs, despite the 
fact the industry has good reason for their 
complaints. 

I- call miners crusty and outspoken, and 
that's not an insult, it's a deep down truth. 
Anyone with enough fortitude to try making 
a living by digging an expensive hole in the 
ground in the hopes they'll strike paydirt 
has got to have real courage and, because 
government has forced them to be independ- 
ent of anyone or anything, they are indeed 
outspoken about their livelihood. 

Despite the shackles put on the federal 
panelists, a lot of good did come out of the 
seminar. The mining industry had a chance 
to hear what programs are available to assist 
them in their work, and what must have 
been the best news to those attending was 
the hint“ that Indeed there may be dis- 
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crepancies in the administering of mining 
laws. 

I predict the only problem arising as the 
result of the mining seminar in Barstow will 
be the battle royal as to who will host the 
affair next year. For a program planned for 
a couple of hundred interested in mining, 
the turnout of about 800, all concerned with 
the same subject, can only be termed fan- 
tastic, There will be many a San Bernardino 
County city bidding for the seminar next 
year. Let's hope the steering committee will 
see to it that it stays right here in Barstow. 
It's a boom to our economy, not to mention 
our status, 

The first resolution asked that those de- 
partments of state and county governments 
concerned with planning and approval of 
new mines and mills be urged to change 
their attitudes and procedures to facilitate 
a better relationship with the mining indus- 
try and promote that industry. The resolu- 
tion cited the problems and bottlenecks that 
have impeded progress of the mining in- 
dustry. 

The second resolution cited the importance 
of the future of our country that we have a 
strong mining industry. It stated that mines 
and miners have met with problems in the 
past from various federal agencies involved 
in administering the mining laws which at 
times has been impeded by unrealistic reg- 
ulations to the extent it is now almost impos- 
sible to patent a mining claim. The resolu- 
tion urged that Congress enact rules and reg- 
ulations for the Department of the Interior 
to administer the mining law in the spirit 
and intent of Congress and the people of the 
United States, 

The last resolution received a round of 
hearty applause from those attending the 
seminar as the resolution complained of the 
many years of artificial monetary restriction 
on the prices paid for goid and silver by the 
U.S, Treasury that has resulted in thousands 
of idle mines and unemployed miners. The 
resolution stated that for many years the 
government has paid parity and other forms 
of subsidies to farmers, merchant marine and 
aircraft industry, and also oil depletion al- 
lowances. It resolyed that the President and 
the Congress either subsidize the mining in- 
dustry or eliminate subsidies and restrictions 
altogether and return to a free economy for 
all. The resolution was met with an ovation 
as the miners unanimously approved the 
resolution. 

By general agreement of the seminar at- 
tendance the annual seminar will be renamed 
the Western States Mining Seminar, des- 
ignating the inclusion of the eleven states 
concerned with mining in the United States. 


William F. Houck, National Adjutant of 
American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GILBERT GUDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 18, 1967 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to take this opportunity to honor Mr. 
William F. Houck, who today was named 
as national adjutant of the American 
Legion on the recommendation of the 
National Commander William E. Gal- 
braith and with the concurrence of the 
Legion’s National Executive Committee. 

William Houck has been serving as 
acting national adjutant of the Ameri- 
can Legion, the world’s largest veterans 
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organization, since the close of the 1967 
national convention on August 31 of this 


year. 

He is the ninth man to hold the position 
of chief administrative officer of the 244- 
million member organization and he will 
be responsible for the direction and su- 
pervision of the Legion’s national head- 
quarters staff of 390 full-time employees 
located in Washington, D.C. and New 
York City. 

Born in Holgate, Ohio, on March 17, 
1917, he moved with his family to Gar- 
rett, Ind., at an early age. When World 
War II broke out he served his country 
as a lieutenant with the U.S. 28th In- 
fantry and saw action in France, Ger- 
many, Luxembourg, and Belgium. 
Wounded by a landmine, he was re- 
turned to the United States in April 1945. 

He was retired from active service on 
disability and returned to Indiana, where 
he became active in the American Legion. 
He was affiliated with the Aaron Sci- 
singer Post 178 in Garrett, and was re- 
cently awarded a life membership by 
the post. In 1945 he was named assist- 
ant deputy adjutant of the American 
Legion of Indiana and 4 years later ap- 
pointed to the position of deputy ad- 
jutant. In 1952 he joined the national 
headquarters staff of the American Le- 
gion and was named director of the Le- 
gion’s Washington, D.C., office and he 
was serving as executive director of the 
Washington office at the time of this ap- 
pointment as acting national adjutant. 

I am proud to say that Mr. Houck re- 
sides in my congressional district, at 8517 
Rayburn Road, Bethesda, Md., with his 
wife, the former Miss Meredith Ann Wal- 
ter, of Garrett, Ind., and their daughter, 
Cecilia. 

It is an honor for me to call attention 
to this outstanding American upon his 
achievement. I wish him the very best of 
luck in his new position with the Legion, 
and I am confident that he will continue 
to do an excellent job. 


Out of Yesterday—Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 4, 1967 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, Wil- 
liam Shakespeare’s admonition from 
“The Tempest,” which is enstoned on the 
National Archives, reads: “What is past 
is prologue.” 

These words, I believe, take on greater 
meaning each day as the problems of 
the future unfold before us. We must 
seek courage and strength from the past, 
if we plan to meet these challenges. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1962, Mr. John Casler, 
then a senior at Hamburg High School, 
Hamburg, N. V., won the Erie County 
Public High School Essay Competition 
with his essay entitled “Out of Yester- 
day—Tomorrow.” 

As a source of strength for us all in 
the coming days, I include this fine 
essay in today’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
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Our or Yresterpay—Tomorrow 


(By John Casler, now graduate student, 
Columbia University, N. T.) 


If you would know the soul of a country, 
the ideals, and the principles in which it 
believes, you must visit ita past, understand 
its shrines and monuments. Know which 
qualities a nation has cherished in the past 
and you have an invaluable standard with 
which you can better understand its present 
and predict its future. 

Let the great men of America be your 
teachers. Rediscover the source of John 
Glenn's pioneer spirit. Wait until twilight 
and then have John Smith show you through 
Jamestown, or tread the streets of Plymouth 
with William Bradford and Miles Standish. 
Stand in the cool moonlight on Cole's Hill 
and watch the waves lap against Plymouth 
Rock. 

Know how America will react to threats 
of Soviet aggression by going to Lexington 
Common and standing your ground with 
Parker and the Minute Men. Feel beneath 
your feet the rough sturdy planks of Old 
North Bridge. Stand proudly on the storm- 
Swept battlements of the Alamo with Crock- 
ett, Bowie, and Travis, 

Hear America’s answer to political tyranny. 
Visit St. John's Church in Richmond and 
hear again Patrick Henry's ringing speech be- 
fore the Virginia Convention. Stand in Bos- 
ton's Faneuil Hall and listen quietly as the 
voices of Sam Adams and James Otis came 
echoing down the corridors of time. Kneel 
and pray beside Washington in the snows of 
Valley Forge. 

The opportunity is there. The men are 
there, and they will answer. They always 


have, Walk the ramparts of a lonely wilder- - 


ness fort as the quiet and darkness of eve- 
ning settle and the woods again fill with 
Indians and danger. Pace the plunging deck 
of “Old Ironsides” with Isaac Hull, or stand 
with Meade and Reynolds on Cemetery Ridge 
as Lee's dusty legions flow out of the woods 
and charge across the fields, giving anew the 
dread Rebel yell. When they are gone, walk 
among the small white tombstones of those 
“who here gave their lives” and listen again 
to the Great Man. Do these things and you 
Will understand America, as she was, as she 
is, and as she will always be. 


Emergency Phone Numbers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the following in the Recorp which is a 
letter from the Fire Commissioner of 
Boston, Mass., expressing his unequivo- 
cal approval of the emergency nation- 
wide phone numbers for fire and police. 
He also expresses some of the other 
problems associated with firefighting in 
our cities today: 

Orry or Boston Fire DEPARTMENT, 

Boston, Mass., June 30, 1967. 
Hon. J. Epwarp ROUSH, 
US. House of Representatives, House pare 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN RovusH: I have your 
letter of June 19, 1967 relative to a single 
uniform fire-reporting number and asking 
what the opinion of our Department is rela- 
tive to your request. 

I can, unequivocally, state that it is most 
important for fire and police on emergency 
calis to have a number which ts the same 
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throughout the United States. I have trav- 
elled in many parts of Europe, and there is, 
in every country, a distinct number which 
is simple and easy to remember for fire emer- 
gency calls. 

In furtherance of your basic thought, I 
would like to state that we, and I believe all 
major cities, are operating under extremely 
difficult circumstances relative to fire alarms. 
Here, in Boston, where the alarm box and 
tapper system was first inaugurated, we have 
2,297 fire alarm boxes throughout the City, 
Of the alarms received over these boxes, ap- 
proximately 80 percent are false. Approxi- 
mately 10 percent of the telephone alarms 
are false. 

I firmly believe that a better alarm system 
can easily be devised, such as all by tele- 
phone, all recorded, and a substantial fine 
for reporting a false alarm, with the voice 
of the caller being admissible as evidence in 
court by the playing of the recording. 

There are many other facets of fire opera- 
tions that require investigation, but I am 
happy to know that you are trying to do 
something about this particular problem. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM J. FITZGERALD, 8 
Fire Commissioner. 


ACYPL 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD E. LUKENS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 18, 1967 


Mr. LUKENS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of the 
House another project recently spon- 
sored by the American Council of Young 
Political Leaders—ACYPL—of which my 
colleague, the gentleman from Indiana, 
Lee HAMILTrox, and I are directors. 

With the cooperation of the Depart- 
ment of State, the ACYPL on September 
8 sent a delegation of 10 young Ameri- 
can political leaders, five Young Repub- 
licans and five Young Democrats, on a 
2-week study tour of four European 
countries. The purpose of this program 
was to familiarize these young American 
leaders with some of the attitudes cur- 
rent among young political leaders in 
Europe and to give the Europeans an 
idea of current thinking among young 
leaders here about the vital internation- 
al and domestic issues that face us all. 
In addition, the young Americans had 
the opportunity to learn firsthand about 
politics in the countries they visited and 
obtained valuable experience in the 
give-and-take of international relations. 
Finally, the young Americans developed 
close personal ties with their European 
counterparts which will endure through- 
out their political careers. 

The delegation was led by Kansas 
State Senator Tom Van Sickle, former 
national chairman of the Young Repub- 
licans, and Virgil Musser, national pres- 
ident of the Young Democrats. Included 
on the delegation were Republicans 
James Goetz, Lieutenant Governor of 
Minnesota; James Culbertson, chairman 
of the North Carolina Federation of 
Young Republicans; Richard Carling, 
member of the Utah House of Represen- 
tatives; and B. B. McClendon, Jr., for- 
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mer general counsel of the Young Repub- 
lican National Federation. The Demo- 
crats on the delegation were Alice Mc- 
Mahon, Young Democratic national 
committeewoman from Florida; Nor- 
man Cohen, Young Democratic president 
in New Jersey; Paul Pendergast, execu- 
tive assistant to the Governor of Kansas; 
and Paul Lister, national treasurer of 
the Young Democrats. 

The group was first briefed by the 
NATO international staff in Paris and 
by our Ambassador to NATO, Harlan 
Cleveland. After observing the Atlantic 
Treaty Association Assembly in Luxem- 
bourg and attending a meeting of the 
Atlantic Association of Young Political 
Leaders, the delegation visited Bonn and 
Berlin where they met with young Ger- 
man political leaders and received brief- 
ings from German Foreign Ministry 
Officials. Last stop on the tour was Lon- 
don, where the group met with young 
British leaders and parliamentarians, 
discussed the British economy at the 
Treasury, and observed the recent by- 
election at Cambridge. 

I would like to point out, Mr. Speaker, 
that in Germany and England the U.S, 
delegation was accorded the official hos- 
pitality of the Government. Expenses for 
hotel, food, and domestic travel were 
borne in Germany by the Ring Politi- 
scher Jugend, which is an all-party youth 
organization heavily financed by the 
Federal and Lander governments. In 
England, the British Foreign Office, at 
the request of the British Atlantic Group 
of Young Politicians, provided the young 
American visitors with 4 days of first- 
class accommodation. Having partici- 
pated in similar programs as a young 
political leader, I am fully aware of the 
value and educational impact of such 
exchanges among young political leaders 
from various European countries. 

Mr. Speaker, our American equivalent 
of these organizations, the American 
Council of Young Political Leaders, is 
presently unable to host such a group of 
visiting delegations of foreign young 
political leaders. This fine organization, 
supported jointly by the Young Repub- 
lican National Federation and the Young 
Democratic Clubs of America, the two 
official political youth organizations of 
the United States, has a current bank 
balance, according to a recent article in 
the Portland, Maine, Telegram, of $10.63. 
Should we not consider some way in 
which our politically active youth can 
carry on programs that our European 
allies and, indeed, other countries of the 
world find within their means? 

Certainly, the international education 
and associations of our future political 
leadership and the future political lead- 
ership of other countries is vital and im- 
portant enough to merit a larger bank 
account than $10.63. I am fully aware of 
existing programs operated by the De- 
partment of State and affiliated agencies 
to achieve these ends. Unfortunately, the 
bona fide politician, the person who has 
demonstrated his political ability by ob- 
taining elective party or public office at 
an early age, is too often neglected in 
such programs. Of the dozens of foreign 
young political leaders I have met during 
my participation in young political leader 
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activities, very few have had the oppor- 
tunity to visit the United States under 
existing governmental and private pro- 
grams. Most of these young political 
leaders from foreign countries are, or 
will be, in positions of great influence 


in their respective parties and govern- 


ments. 

Unlike existing programs, the ACYPL 
offers hospitality to young visiting po- 
litical leaders that have shown sufficient 
interest in our free and democratic sys- 
tem to have raised transportation money 
to visit the United States from sources in 
their own countries. The fact that they 
have been able to find transportation 
funds from either party, governmental, 
or other sources in their own countries is 
a firm indication of approval from their 
own governments and support of their 
own political ability and future. 

I believe we must find a mechanism to 
allow our young political leaders, operat- 
ing through the ACYPL, to finance re- 
ciprocal treatment that is accorded them 


in foreign countries. In our modem. 


world, where international understand- 
ing at the political level is so vital, we 
should expand programs such as those 
conducted by the American Council of 
Young Political Leaders as a partial so- 
lution to ever present and increasing 
problems of international scope. 


Fiscal Responsibility 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. McCLURE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 18, 1967 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson's tactics in response to 
congressional demands for some degree 
of fiscal responsibility are typical of what 
we have come to expect from this ad- 
ministration. 

He knows, of course, that when the 
call for economy went out, the aim was 
at those programs which could easily be 
eliminated, reduced, or deferred until a 
time when we are not financing a major 
war and when the Nation’s fiscal affairs 
are in better shape. He knows we were 
not referring to either the military con- 
struction or highway programs. 

It is such cat-and-mouse games, play- 
ing politics with this serious problem, 
that cause the people to lose faith in 
their Government, They remember that 
the President froze approximately $1.1 
billion in highway construction funds 
late last year and then released the funds 
between February and July of this year. 
The people find it strange that this ad- 
ministration is more interested in beau- 
tifying highways than in building them. 

Once again it must be urged that we 
set priorities, and once again it must be 
pointed out that the administration re- 
fuses to do this. 

A poll of my constituents clearly indi- 
cates the priority they would. give the 
roadbuilding program. I asked those 
questioned whether they felt funds 
should be increased, decreased, or re- 
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main at the same level for a number of 
` Federal programs. The highway program 
was considered one of the most worth- 
while. 

As an indication of the kind of con- 
cern this matter is causing among Idaho 
officials, I would like to include at this 
point in the Recorp the text of a letter 
from Idaho State Highway Engineer E. L. 
Mathes to Governor Samuelson: 

OCTOBER 12, 1967. 
Hon. Don SAMUELSON, 
Governor of Idaho, State Capitol Building, 
Boise, Idaho. 

Dran GOVERNOR SAMUELSON: Reference is 
made to the 8 October telegram you received 
from Secretary of Transportation, Alan S. 
Boyd, concerning a possible holdback on 
Federal-Aid Highway Trust Funds for fiscal 
year 1968. 

In addition to the data, and remarks which 
were furnished for a response to that wire, I 
should like to comment further concerning 
my thoughts on this most important sub- 
ject. Essentially, they represent a condensed 
version of the Department's testimony con- 
cerning the November 1966 action by the Fed- 
eral Administration when Federal-Ald High- 
way Trust Funds,“ previously authorized to 
the States by the Congress, were withheld 
from State use. This testimony was presented 
to a joint session of the Senate and House 
Public Works Committees on 1 March 1967. 
The circumstances here are the same, in my 
opinion, but the proposed action by the Fed- 
eral Administraiton is about one month 
earlier than in 1966, 

Actions such as this now proposed by the 
Federal Administration adversely affect a 
wide segment of Idaho citizens. There can 
no longer be any confidence in Federal legis- 
lation on these matters U the President, the 
Secretary of Transportation or any other 
Administrative personnel can circumvent the 
intent of such law. State-Federal relation- 
ships are weakened; unfavorable attitudes are 
generated and the integrity of the entire 
highway program is placed in jeopardy. 

The established taxing process on the high- 
way user continues and it has been admitted 
by the Administration that monies to meet 
authorized apportionments will be available 
in the Trust Fund. There simply cannot be 
any genuine reason for withholding funds 
“held in trust“ for a program so vital to the 
safety, economy and stability of our country. 

Restrictions such as this will effectively 
disrupt the highway planning function; pro- 
duce serious delays in advertising highway 
projects to contract; and, adversely affect 
many important segments of the total econ- 
omy of the State. Similarly, such action will 
seriously undermine and needlessly erode the 
morale of all persons connected with the 
highway program. Deferrals and subsequent 
restarts in the program will create chaotic 
problems for the contractor, materials sup- 
plier, engineer, highway administtator, and 
numerous other elements of both the public 
and private sectors of the economy. 

At the time of the enactment of the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act of 1956, each State 
was told that all Federal-aid financing re- 
quired to meet the Interstate Highway pro- 
gram schedule would be provided, I am privi- 
leged to say that the people of Idaho and 
the Department of Highways have fully met 
the challenge of that Act. 

For over eleven years the Idaho Depart- 
ment of Highways has planned, organized 
and trained its personnel to meet our share 
of this enormous public works program. The 
contractors of Idaho and the adjoining States 
have invested hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars in equipment and many other organiza- 
tions have geared their efforts toward meet- 
ing their full share of this commitment. 

In my opinion, we have had a reasonable 
Measure of success during these eleven plus 
years and Idaho is now slightly ahead of 
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schedule in completing its portion of the » 
Interstate Highway System, This has taken 
the full cooperation of every segment of our 
economy. 

Additionally, as you know, in June of 1967 
the Legislature of the State of Idaho enacted 
legislation Increasing the State user tax on 
gasoline and diesel fuel, effective 1 January 
1968, so that the State would be in a posi- 
tion to utilize all Federal-Aid Highway Trust 
Funds available to Idaho. 

Now, however, how does one reconcile the 
facts, widely publicized, concerning the lives 
to be saved; the importance of the Inter- 
state Highway System to the defense of our 
country; the improved economy and efl- 
ciency to the highway user; and, the ease of 
travel to be made available throughout our 
country, when actions such as that now pro- 
posed by the Federal Administration can be 
arbitrarily taken? It is Implied that these 
tangible benefits are no longer important. 

It seems entirely inconsistent and inex- 
plicable to emphasize the many benefits of 
improved highway systems; to constantly im- 
press upon the highway user the need to pay 
for these systems in advance, without in- 
curring any indebtedness; and then to with- 
hold the funds for these improvements— 
thus depriving the user of the roads he has 
bought and paid for. 

The Federal Highway Administration’s 
Idaho Division office has now advised me 
that, effective immediately, Forest Highway 
and Public Lands highway project advertise- 
ments for bids will be withheld indefinitely. 
This order delays four major Idaho projects 
being developed for early advertising. Even 
though projects in these classifications are 
financed from the general treasury, it is 
significant to note that a substantial amount 
of highway user derived revenue is diverted 
into the general treasury at the Federal level. 
This order then effectively deprives the user 
of a facility he has already paid for. 

I have previously mentioned the impor- 
tance of the highway program to heavy con- 
struction work and heavy construction em- 
ployment in Idaho, All three of the proposals 
set forth in Secretary Boyd's wire would pro- 
duce reductions in our program of greater 
magnitude than would have the November 
1966 fund withholding action of the Federal 
Administration had it continued. 

Section 101, Chapter 1, Title 23 of the 
United States Code, states, in part, “it Is 
hereby declared that the prompt and early 
completion of the National System of Inter- 
state and Defense Highways, so named be- 
cause of its primary importance to the na- 
tional defense and hereafter referred to as 
the ‘Interstate System" is essential to the 
national interest and is one of the most 
important objectives of the Act.“ This state- 
ment apparently represents the position of 
the Congress. There ts surely no consistency, 
however, between this stated position of the 
Congress and the current proposal of the 
Federal Administration. 

It is my considered opinion that the in- 
tent of the Congress has been clearly stated 
in Title 23 and that Federal Administrative 
actions which would propose to withhold 
authorized Trust Fund monies from State 
use are surely not consistent with that in- 
tent. Certainly, such actions could not be 
considered in the public interest. 

Last February, Secretary Boyd, in testi- 
mony before a joint session of the Senate and 
House Public Works Committees, gave As- 
surance that the fiscal year 1968 Federal-ald 
Highway Program would be in “a full an- 
nual program level of $4.4 billion,” A copy of 
his testimony with the specific assurance 
underlined on Page 5 is attached. The Secre- 
tary's current proposal is not consistent with 
his assurance of last February. 

I submit that full Trust Fund apportion- 
ments“ should be made to the States on 
some reasonable schedule of quarterly reim- 
bursable obligations. There should be no 
holdback or deferment of such apportion- 
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ments as long as there is an operating bal- 
ance in the Federal-Aid Highway Trust 
Fund,” I believe we must all vigorously sup- 
port such an orderly release of authorized 
Tunds if the highway program is to continue 
on any sound cooperative basis. 

The American Association of State High- 
way Officials will meet in Salt Lake City next 
week. Several congressional public works 
leaders will be addressing that conference 
and I am certain that Federal-Ald Highway 
“Trust Fund” financing will be a major topic 
of discussion. 

I will keep you advised of any new devel- 
opments on this issue, 

Sincerely yours, ; 
E. L. MATHES, P.E., 
State Highway Engineer. 


Dreams Never Grow Old 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 18, 1967 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, October 12 is a day meant for 
celebration, for happiness, for thankful- 
ness. It is Columbus Day, and without 
that great explorer and discoverer, where 
would we all be? There would not be 
America as we know it. There would be 
something different here, a different way 
20 life. Perhaps, even a life without base- 

II. 


But because Columbus had vision, 
faith, and dreams, we have baseball to- 
day. Many of my colleagues may not fol- 
low this reasoning, but it is sound, And 
So, because of Columbus this October 12 
Was probably the saddest day in the his- 
tory of sports in Boston, Mass. 

There was no joy in Boston on October 
12; there was sadness and a touch of 
relief that finally it was all over. But 
there was pride, too, for the Red Sox 
has foiled all the prophets and beat all 
the predictions. And there was hope, too, 
for they did this year and they could do 
it again. 

The Boston Globe printed a short edi- 
torial, which I commend to my col- 
leagues, that expressed part of the feel- 
ing of Boston on that sad day. They 
quote from Housman’s poem, “To an 
Athlete Dying Young,” and conclude 
that time conquers all. This may be so. 
But dreams, as an old song goes, never 
grow old. 

The editorial follows: 

THE Tran or THE Rep Sox 
“The time you won your town the race 

We chaired you through the market place; 

Man and boy stood cheering by, 

And home we brought you shoulder high. 


Today, the road all runners come, 
Shoulder-high we bring you home, 
And set you at your threshold down, 
Townsman of a stiller town.” 


(From “To an Athlete Dying Young,” by 
A. E. Housman.) 

This is the way it ls with sport. You get 
caught up in its vortex, swirl cork-like for a 
delirious moment, and then suddenly the 
waters are still, 

Nor does it really matter that your idols 
did not carry the climatic day. The moment 
of transport has been cruelly shortened, but 
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it would have ended anyway. As the melan- 
choly Housman knew, it is not love that con- 
quers all: itis time. 

What does matter is that a race was run, 
and valiantly; that, for a season, there was 
fire and grace and a rare sense of community 
in the town. 

The legacy of the Boston Red Sox of 1967 is 
bounteous indeed. 


Peace Corps’ Happy Return 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANTE B. FAS ELI. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, 7 years 
have passed since John Kennedy first 
proposed the creation of a “peace corps of 
talented young men and women, willing 
and able to serve their country.” 

Since then each year has recorded 
many new triumphs for our country and 
our way of life but no catalog of U.S. 
achievements can be complete without 
mention of the Peace Corps. 

The tremendous record of selfless sery- 
ice compiled by tens of thousands of indi- 
vidual Americans who have voluntarily 
served abroad is, as the Miami Herald 


said in a recent editorial, “a monument to 


the spirit of America.” 

Recognition of the Peace Corps“ ac- 
complishments by the Miami Herald in 
its editorial of October 3, 1967, is an out- 
standing tribute to the vision of Presi- 
dent Kennedy and to the volunteers and 
administrators whose hard work turned 
that vision into reality. Text of the edi- 
torial follows: “ 


Peace Corps’ HAPPY RETURN 


An annual trauma for administrators of 
government departments is the required ap- 
pearance before a congressional committee to 
outline budgeted programs and to plead for 
adequate appropriations. 

Not so with the director of the Peace Corps. 
When Jack Vaughn addressed the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee the other day, it was 
an opportunity to speak about the highest 
idealism of the nation and the spirit of 
young Americans who carry a message of 
hope to struggling people throughout the 
world. 

Mr, Vaughn had the pleasure of telling the 
congressmen that his department was re- 
turning $5 million of last year’s authorized 
$110 million budget. He coupled this neatly 
with an explanation of the request for an 
additional 8 per cent this year to expand the 
Peace Corps 18 per cent to 17,150 volunteers 
and trainees, 

In terms of investment and return, the 
$118 million for the Peace Corps appears as 
one of Washington's greatest bargains. Mr. 
Vaughn explained that one-third of the vol- 
unteers come home to continue their educa- 
tion, enriching the nation’s most critical 
resource. 

About one-third help to meet the nation's 
shortage of 170,000 teachers. States and cities 
are now recruiting Peace Corps volunteers 
by mail in the months before their sched- 
uled return. 


These young people are finding at home 
the same opportunity for service that led 
them to volunteer to help the people of 
India grow more rice, to help the people of 
Honduras catch more fish, to teach the chil- 
dren of Colombia how to read. There is a 
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desperate need for such service in the ele- 
mentary schools of America's ghettoes. 

As Mr. Vaughn related to the House com- 
mittee, the head of a small fishing coopera- 
tive in Jamaica told him, “This is the first 
time anybody come to work for us in 350 
years.” 

Seven years and nearly 30,000 Peace Corps 
volunteers have produced a monument to 
the spirit of America. 


A Sanctuary for the Little Elk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, a most 
heartwarming story for every citizen in- 
terested in preserving America’s rich 
heritage of natural beauty, as well as one 
of its rarest species of wildlife, is now 
unfolding in my home State of Califor- 
nia 


Particularly at this time, when na- 
tional and international interest is 
turned to the preservation of rare spe- 
cies and open spaces of natural beauty, 
yet so little constructive action is being 
taken to reverse the ever-accelerating 
trend to oblivion, the authorization of 
California’s Owens Valley Wildlife Ref- 
uge to he'p protect the nearly extinct 
Tule elk—whose number has now 
dropped to 246—is certainly a bright 
spot, indeed. 

I want to join in congratulating the 
city of Los Angeles for its splendid action 
in moving to save the rare and lovely 
Tule elk, and a spot of beauty, for Cali- 
fornia and for the Nation. 

As Naturalist Sigurd Olson puts it: 

The Owens Valley Wildlife Refuge will not 
only save from extinction the rare Tule Elk, 
but will be a refuge for people, who more 
and more as the cities expand, will need 
Places of quiet and natural beauty for fam- 
ily recreation and enjoyment, 


The October 1967 issue of Westways 
magazine has a fine article by Andrew 
Hamilton entitled, “A Sanctuary for the 
Little Elk,” which tells the intriguing 
story of the creation of the Owens Valley 
Wildlife Refuge. 


Under unanimous consent I include 


the text of this excellent article in the 
RECORD: 


A SANCTUARY FOR THE LITTLE ELK 
(By Andrew Hamilton) 


March 9, 1967, was a routine day in the 
high-ceilinged, marble-pillared chambers of 
the Los Angeles City Council. Councilmen 
lounged in their brown leather chairs and 
listened to the proceedings. Spectators 
yawned or read newspapers. TV cameras 
were switched off. 

But March 9 turned out to be a red-letter 
day for nature lovers, conservationists and 
outdoorsmen—a major victory in the long 
fight against cattlemen, bureaucracy and 
public indifference. 

It came when the following motion, offered 
by Councilman Gilbert Lindsay, was adopted 
13-0: 

“The Tule Elk is a unique, nearly extinct 
animal. Like the great American Condor, this 
last remaining species is s for sur- 
vival, The major habitat of the Tule Elk at 
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present is in the Owens Valley, which is 
owned almost entirely by the Department of 
Water and Power. 

“Therefore: 

“I move that the City authorize that por- 
tion of Owens Valley land lying between 
Tinemah and Owens Lake to be set aside 
as a Wildlife refuge.” 

Some 200-plus square miles of the lower 
part of eastern California's great valley 
willow-fringed river bottom, sagebrush- 
covered slopes and sun-baked lava outcrop- 
pings—will soon become a home“ for one 
of the world’s rarest mammals. “No hunting” 
signs will be posted, and the Tule Elk will 
be protected from man, his worst enemy. 

Since the time of Christ more than 100 
Mammals have become extinct—one third 
of them in the last fifty years. Another 600— 
including the Tule Elk—are in danger of 
being wiped out. But now for the first time 
a trend is reversed. The Tule Elk is to be 
epared the fate of the passenger pigeon, the 
California grizzly and the dodo. 

Before the white an came, elk roamed the 
North American continent in huge numbers. 
Indians called them wapiti—a Shawnee 
word meaning “light rump.” In later years, 
biologists identified several species—the 
Eastern Elk (now extinct), the Merriam Elk 
of Arizona (extinct), the Manitoba Elk, the 
Rocky Mountain Elk and the Olympic Elk. 

Somewhat smaller are the Tule Elk of 
California (also known as Valley Elk, Dwarf 
Elk and Dwarf Wapiti). Bulls average about 
600 pounds in weight, cows about 400 
pounds. They are distinugished by their 
reddish coats, tawny rumps and the magnif- 
icent antlers worn by bulls. 

Prom. 1600 to 1850, thousands of these 
animals were seen in the San Joaquin and 
Sacramento valleys. Their range extended 
from Butte County in the north to Bakers- 
field in the south, and from the western 
slopes of the Sierra to the Coast ranges. 
Edward Bosqui, a vistor to California in 
1850, said the herds “darkened the plains for 
miles, and looked in the distance like great 
herds of cattle.” 

Early explorers, trappers and miners shot 
just enough of the animals for their im- 
mediate food needs, But when the Gold Rush 
brought a flood of hungry mouths to San 
Francisco, Sacramento and Stockton, pro- 
fessional hunters slaughtered the Tule Elk 
for meat and hides: 

In his monograph, “History of the Califor- 
nia Tule Elk,” Gerhard Bakker of Los Angeles 
City College tells how this slaughter was 
sometimes performed: 

“Instead of shooting the elk, some of the 
more adventurous vaqueros would ride 
alongside and hamstring it with a long- 
handled machete or a luna, The latter was 
a curved knife attached to a branch in order 
to lengthen the handle. A good horse could 
readily outrun an elk fattened after a good 
summer season of green feed, but a few 
months later an elk could keep ahead of the 
fleetest of horses.” 

In less than a quarter of a century, the 
extensive California herds were wiped out, 
except for one small band that managed 
to hide in the tule marshes north of Buena 
Vista Lake—hence the name Tule Elk. 
“Even here,” writes Bakker, “they were mer- 
cilessly hunted down by boat, a lookout 
climbing a ladder lashed to a mast In order 
to look over the tops of the tules.” 

By sheer luck, these last survivors made 
thelr stand on the Miller and Lux Ranch 
in Kern County. Henry Miller, a one-time 
New York immigrant butcher boy who later 
became one of California's largest ranchers, 
sent out a strict order to his hands: don't 
molest the elk herd and protect them from 
hunters. 

In 1873 the California Legislature provided 
further security by passing a tough law that 
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made killing an elk. punishable by a prison 
term up to two years and a fine up to $1,000. 

Under this protection, the Tule Elk popu- 
lation stabilized temporarily. But the ani- 
mals trampled alfalfa fields and knocked 
down fences. Damages totaled $7,000 a year 
on the Miller and Lux ranch. In 1904, the 
owners offered the entire herd to the Bio- 
logical Survey of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Over the next three decades, 146 Tule Elk 
were distributed among nineteen different 
parks, zoos and private estates in Califor- 
nia—such as Yosemite National Park, Se- 
quoia National Park, Balboa Park in San 
Diego, Big Basin Redwood Park, Del Monte 
Park In Monterey, Petaluma Park and Zapps 
Park in Fresno. 

Each time the elk were moved it was a 
laborious, expensive job to build crates, rope 
the animals and transport them to their 
destination. Despite care taken for their com- 
fort and safety, many became diseased and 
died. 

By 1930 it was proposed that an elk sanc- 
tuary be built in the hills near Bakersfield. 
The California Legislature and the Kern 
County Board of Supervisors appropriated 
$70,000 to establish a 953-acre elk preserve 
at Tupman, The land was purchased, but 
disease and death persisted. 

“There must be some place in California 
where the Tule Elk will survive," said Horace 
M. Albright, who headed the National Park 
Service. 

“There is—the Owens Valley,“ said G. 
Walter Dow, the late rancher and hotel owner 
from Lone Pine. “Tule Elk are wild animals. 
They need an open range where they can be 
free—not a wire fence enclosure or a stock- 
ade.“ 

Dow elaborated on his suggestion. The 
broad Owens Valley was the ideal spot: no 
industry, very little ranching, a scarcity of 
pecple—largely because 90 percent of the 
valley floor belonged to the Department of 
Water and Power, which had bulit an aque- 
duct to Log Angeles. In 1933 Dow obtained 
permission for relocated Tule Elk to run free 
on Los Angeles City-owned land. 

At his own expense, Dow transported 
twenty-seven animals (seven bulls, eleven 
cows, three yearlings and six calves) from 
Yosemite and released them near the little 
cammunity of Aberdeen in the Owens Valley. 
In 1934, another twenty-eight elk were 
brought In from the Tupman refuge. 

Given their freedom in the great desert val- 
ley between the Sierra and the Inyo ranges, 
the Tule Elk thrived and quickly began to 
multiply. By 1943 the original fifty-five had 
become 190. To slow down this population 
explosion, the California Fish and Game 
Commission authorized the first legal hunt 
in seventy years. A second hunt was allowed 
in 1949, a third in 1955. 

A handful of ranchers, stockmen and pack- 
ers in the Owens Valley favored keeping the 
herd small because of the animal's potential 
damage to pasture land, alfalfa and fences. 
Under a “gentlemen’s agreement“ Fish and 
Game held the total between 100 and 200 
animals. Conservationists, however, were 
convinced that the minimum for a species 
on the verge of extinction should be 500— 
lest an epidemic wipe it out altogether. (By 
world standards, a species is considered en- 
dangered when it drops below 2,000:) 

In 1960, state officials proposed another 
hunt that would cut the Tule Elk herd to 
the dangerously low level of 135. A hearing 
was held in the old courthouse at Inde- 
pendence, Again, cattle interests and ranch- 
ers put up their familiar arguments. 

After the hearing, fifteen conservation en- 
thusiasts met at the Winneduma Hotel in 
Independence. 

“What we need is a permanent organiza- 
tion that will wake up the people of Cali- 
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fornia,” suggested Rodney Ellsworth, an East 
Whittier teacher. 

“I'm going to ask Tasker Edmiston's boy, 
Joe, to collect $2.00 right now from each of 
you for stamps,” said Dow. “We're going to 
write a lot of letters.” 

And so the Committee for the Preservation 
of the Tule Elk was born with Ellsworth as 
chairman. Joining the committee’s advisory 
board were such well-known names as Ansel 
Adams, the photographer; Horace Albright, 
former Director of the National Park Service; 
Dr. Edmund C. Jaeger, former professor of 
biology at Pomona College; Dr. Carl Hubbs 
of the Scripps Institution of Oceanography; 
Ira N. Gabrielson, former Director of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, 

Today the Committee for the Preserva- 
tion of the Tule Elk has more than 2,000 
dedicated, dues-paying members, and is sup- 
ported by sixty civic and conservation groups 
ranging from the Le Roy Boy's Home to 
the International Union for the Conserva- 
tion of Nature. 

The committee disseminates information 
about the Tule Elk through news letters, 
reprints of articles from conservation maga- 
zines, annual dinners, lectures before social 
groups, field trips, motion pictures and con- 
vention exhibits, 

“We stopped the hunt of, 1960.“ said Beula 
Edmiston, “and prevented the herd being 
cut to a dangerous level. In so doing, we 
formed an effective agency that will help 
to establish the Owens Valley wildlife refuge 
on a permanent basis.” 

If you wish to see the area, take U.S. 
Highway 395 to the Owens Valley. The pre- 
serve lies between Owens Lake (named after 
Richard Owens, a member of Frémont's 
1844-45 overland expedition to California) 
and the Tinemaha Reservoir (named after 
a Paiute Indian chief). 

Today, by official count, there are 290 Tule 
Elk in the Valley, grouped into six herds. 
You may be fortunate enough to see some 
of the tawny-rumped animals along the 
highway. But you will probably have better 
luck by taking side roads that lead to the 
Owens River or to the lower meadows of the 
Sierra and Inyo mountains on either side. 

This is the part of California immortalized 
in Mary Austin’s classic Land of Little Rain. 
If you prefer a more modern guidebook, con- 
sult Genny Schumacher’s Deepest Valley, 
published by the Sierra Club. 

John Muir wrote of this semi-desert coun- 
try, flanked by 14,485 foot Mt. Whitney on 
one side, 14,246-foot White Mountain peak 
on the other: 

“The sun is hot enough for palms yet the 
snow round the Arctic gardens at the sum- 
mit of the pass is plainly visible, only about 
four miles away, and between lie specimen 
zones of all the principle climates of the 
globe.” 

On the floor of the great valley are the 
little towns of Olanche, Lone Pine, Inde- 
pendence, Big Pine and Bishop—strung like 
beads along U.S. Highway 395. In the his- 
torical past they played host to gold and 
silver miners, cattlemen and homesteaders. 
Today their economy depends upon dollars 
brought in by motorists, skiers, fishermen, 
scientists and families on vacation. 

This is the argument that clinches the 
case for the Committee for the Preservation 
of the Tule Elk and their efforts to establish 
& wildlife refuge in the Owens Valley: 

“The Owens Valley is one of America's 
most unusual natural parklands,” said Dow. 
“It lies within a five-hour drive of Los An- 
geles—a distance that most families prefer 
to drive for a weekend trip. 

“The creation of a sanctuary here—not 
just for the Tule Elk but for many species 
of desert and mountain wildlife—will focus 
attention on the real destiny of this area. 
Beauty, not beef, is the wealth of the Owens 
Valley.” 
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Facts Refute the Critics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 18, 1967 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
now that House consideration of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Amendments of 1967 
is close at hand, a tremendous flood of 
endorsements of the OEO and its eco- 
nomic opportunity programs is pouring 
in from all across the Nation. Local of- 
ficials, Governors, businessmen, private 
groups, the press, virtually the entire 
Panoply of responsible opinion in this 
country is lining up in favor of the war 
on poverty. 

The local press is playing an especially 
Valuable role, Mr. Speaker, in articulat- 
ing the reasons why OEO must be given 
& mandate to continue and expand its 
Vital work. As a perfect example of what 
I mean, I call the attention of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues to an editorial ap- 
Dearing in the Grand Rapids Press on 
September 15, entitled “Facts Refute the 
Critics.” 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial describes the 
irresponsible attack made against OEO 
during the disorders of the past sum- 
mer, and the way in which these charges 
and rumors have been emphatically dis- 
Proven. As the editorial puts it: 

In a responsible but quiet way, the Office 
Of Economic Opportunity not only has an- 
swered the critics, but has built up such a 
Solid case for the war on poverty that no 
Tesponsible Congressman can continue with 
a conscience the meat-ax approach in con- 
sidering OEO fund needs. 


Mr. Speaker, the OEO and its vitally 
heeded economic opportunity programs 
deserve the warm support of every Mem- 
ber of this body. As the editor of the 
Grand Rapids Press puts it, the plain 
truth about the contributions these pro- 
Brams are making to a better America 
“should put at rest the calloused, uncon- 
cerned opposition to voting the funds 
needed to keep the war on poverty in full 
Momentum.” 

With permission, Mr. Speaker, I insert 
the editorial at this point in the Recorp: 

Facts REFUTE THE Crrrics 


Those members of the Senate and House 
Who have been waging a determined fight to 
hamstring the war on poverty through a 
Sharp reduction in appropriations have made 
A lot of noise over loose charges that anti- 
Poverty workers were instigators of the 
riots that wracked American cities this 
Summer, 

The charges, which never were substan- 
tiated. grew out of the fact that arrests made 
In some riot-torn cities had included anti- 
Poverty workers. This was all the ammuni- 
tion the foes of the war on poverty needed. 

In a responsible but quiet way, the Office 
of Economic Opportunty not only has an- 
Swered the critics, but has bullt up such a 
Solid case for the war on poverty that no 
responsible congressman can continue with 
a conscience the meat-ax approach in con- 
sidering OEO fund needs. 

To establish the truth, OEO conducted a 
Survey on the effectiveness of the war on 
Poverty, requesting officials in each com- 
munity having an OEO-funded program to 
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report on whether the program had been a 
help or a hindrance in easing urban ten- 
sions. Every one of the 32 cities that ex- 
perienced racial disturbances this summer 
was included in the survey. 

And what were the answers? Not a single 
police chief or mayor replied that OEO work- 
ers had, as critics on Capitol Hill had charged, 
heightened tensions. On the contrary, the 
replies offered convincing evidence that OEO 
programs had helped to cool tensions. 

And what about the charges that OEO 
workers had instigated riots? In the 32 cities 
where riots erupted, there were 30,411 paid 
antipoverty workers, and of this number only 
16 were arrested, but none has been con- 
victed. And of the hundreds and thousands of 
enrollees in Neighborhood Youth Corps, Job 
Corps and other OEO programs, only 48 were 
arrested. 

Moreover, inspection teams conducting on- 
the-spot checkups on every OEO program 
have reported that in 15 cities local com- 
munity action agencies calmed bad situa- 
tion; in 14 other cities there were joint pro- 
grams by the community action agencies and 
the police to prevent riots; in 13 additional 
cities special groups were formed by con- 
cerned citizens in troubled areas to establish 
communication between the police and the 
ghetto districts and in eight cities the Juve- 
nile arrest rate declined this summer, due to 
the increased number of summer jobs for 
ghetto youths as a result of antipoverty 
training. 


By misconstruing rumor as fact, the critics 
of OEO have performed an unintended sery- 
ice to the war on poverty. Their unfounded 
charges resulted in a factual survey that 
should put at rest the calloused, uncon- 
cerned opposition to voting the funds needed 
to keep the war on poverty in full momen- 
tum. 


The Return of Violence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 18, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr, Speaker, with 
the adverse flurry surrounding the new 
TV programs it is well to note that many 
of the basic complaints over that media 
are still pertinent. Of special importance, 
therefore, is the following article which 
appeared in the Chicago Heights Star on 
Sunday, October 15, which very properly 
points a finger at some of the dubious TV 
presentations of this season: 

THE RETURN OF VIOLENCE 


A little more than a year ago the nation 
was shocked by the slaying of Valerie Percy, 
the young daughter of now-senator Charles 
Percy. In commenting editorially on the in- 
creasing amount of mayhem and murder in 
this country, THE STAR noted that on the 
very day of the murder, a Chicago television 
station carried “The Outrage,” a motion pic- 
ture in which a young woman is ravaged be- 
fore the eyes of her trussed and helpless hus- 
band. It also noted that scheduled for TV 
showing a few days later was another film, 
“Psycho,” in which a young woman is stabbed 
to death in her shower. 

“Young minds are like sponges,” the edi- 
torial stated. “If they're fed on a steady diet 
of violence they will come to accept violence 
as a fact of every-day life. Look around you 
contempt for law and organized society is 
the latest manifestation of this frightening 
attitude.” 

Evidently a lot of other people felt the 
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same way; public indignation forced the TV 
station to cancel “Psycho.” 

A glance at last Sunday's Chicago area 
television schedule, however, shows that 
things haven't changed a bit. The TV sta- 
tions are playing the same old ratings game, 
each trying to outdo the other by offering 
more offensive films in the hope of attracting 
viewers. On that day TV film offerings in- 
cluded “Under the Yum Yum Tree” (a young 
girl has the bright idea that she and the 
young man she loves should live together— 
platonically—"“to explore each other's char- 
acter and personality“): “Anatomy of a 
Murder,” “Dial M for Murder,” “Creature 
With the Atom Brain" (a deported gangster 
returns to the United States with a scientist 
who can turn dead men into robots capable 
of committing murder). 

“Young minds are like sponges . . .” 


Another Step Toward Cleaner Air 


SPEECH 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, a dis- 
tinguished group of scientists and busi- 
ness representatives have just completed 
a report titled “The Automobile and Air 
Pollution: A Program for Progress.” 

Convened by the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Technical Advisory Board, this 
panel worked under joint sponsorship of 
several other Federal departments and 
agencies. Secretary of Commerce Trow- 
bridge called this report “an outstanding 
example of voluntary cooperation in the 
public interest between the industrial, 
academic, and Government sectors.” I 


agree. 

I call attention to the recommenda- 
tions of this group and to its members, 
both of which are listed below, to en- 
courage the work of our congressional 
committee who have worked so effectively 
in the past on air pollution problems. 

The recommendations below deserve 
our attention especially as we are about 
to consider very important improvements 
in air pollution control in the proposed 
Air Quality Act of 1967 which I cospon- 
sored. 

The material referred to follows: 

THE AUTOMOBILE AND Am POLLUTION: A Pro- 
GRAM FOR PROGRESS 
RECOMMENDATION 

Recommendation 1: The national goal for 
air quality should be the achievement of an 
atmosphere with no significant detectable ad- 
verse effect from air pollution on health, wel- 
fare, and the quality of life. 

Recommendation 2: The Environmental 
Science Services Administration of the De- 
partment of Commerce should establish a re- 
search program to determine the effects of 
air pollution on atmospheric processes, 

Recommendation 3: The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare should de- 
velop and promptly implement an expanded 
program to establish quantitative informa- 
tion regarding the effects of air pollution 
upon health and welfare of the population. 

Recommendation 4: The Federal Govern- 
ment should continue to establish standards 
for all harmful automotive emissions, and 
realistic timetables for the achievement of 
such standards. 
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Recommendation 5: The Federal Govern- 
ment should immediately establish standards 
for the lead content in gasoline which will 
prevent any further increase in the total 
quantity of lead emitted to the atmosphere. 
The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare should begin an intensive study of 
the long-term health effects of lead in the 
atmosphere to determine requirements for 
future action. 

Recommendation 6: The Federal Govern- 
ment should set standards for emissions, in- 
cluding smoke and odor, for gasoline and 
diesel powered trucks and buses. 

Recommendation 7: The Federal Govern- 
ment should increase its support for mass 
transportation research, development, and 
demonstration programs related to the re- 
duction of air pollution. 

Recommendation 8: All Government 
standards concerning vehicle emissions 
should be developed in terms of the total 
mass Of specific pollutants emitted under an 
appropriate driving cycle, rather than as the 
percent of pollutant in the exhaust. 

Recommendation 9: The creation of effec- 
tive local inspection mechanisms to enforce 
vehicle emission standards should be en- 
couraged by the use of Federal matching 
grants for training, equipment, and opera- 
tion. 

Recommendation 10: The Federal Govern- 
ment should develop cooperative mechanisms 
to accelerate the worldwide interchange of 
information relating to air pollution, its ef- 
fects, and control. 

Recommendation 11: The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare should es- 
tablish operating responsibility for 
the air pollution control program at the 
highest possible organizational level. 

Recommendation 12: The Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare should estab- 
lsh a Technical Advisory Board reporting 
to the Secretary to assist in the development 
of plans, and research activities 
and to more effectively use the resources of 
the scientific and industrial communities. 

Recommendation 13: A mechanism for co- 
ordination of all Federal activities relating 
to air pollution should be established as a 
continuing function at a high level in the 
Executive Branch. 

Recommendation 14: The Federal Govern- 
ment should initiate a five-year program, in 
total amount of approximately 60 million 
dollars, to support innovative developments 
useful in the establishment of future emis- 
sion standards, in the following areas: (a) 
energy sources for vehicles, (b) vehicular 
propulsion systems, (c) emission control de- 
vices, (d) special purpose urban cars, (e) 
general purpose vehicles. 

Recommendation 15: Federal, state, and 
local governments should incorporate low 
emission performance criteria as factors in 
the purchase of vehicles for their require- 
ments. 

Recommendation 16: The National Science 
Foundation should review its basic research 
and educational p in atmospheric 
physics, electrochemistry and other scientific 
and engineering disciplines relating to the air 
pollution problem and ensure that such ac- 
tivities are recelving adequate support. 

PANEL MEMBERS 


Richard S. Morse, Chairman, Alfred P. 
Sloan School of Management, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

Manfred Altman, Director, Institute for 
Direct Energy Conversion, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Edward H. Blum, Princeton University 
(Now with Rand Corporation). 

Rolf Eliassen, Professor of Environmental 
Engineering, Stanford University. 

James W. Ford, Director, Economics Office, 
Ford Motor Company. 

Everett Gorin, Manager, Process Research, 
Research Division, Consolidation Coal Com- 
pany. 
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Carl E. Heath, Section Head, Government 
Research Laboratory, Esso Research and En- 
gineering Company. 

Seymour W. Herwald, Group Vice, Presi- 
dent, Westinghouse Electric Corporation. 

Edward O. Johnson, Manager, Engineering- 
Technical Programs, R.C.A. Electronic Com- 
ponents and Devices. 

Peter Kyropoulous, Technical Director, 
Styling Staff, General Motors Technical Cen- 
ter. 

Alan G. Loofbourrow, Vice President, 
Quality and Reliability, Chrysler Corpora- 
tion. 

David V. Ragone, General Atomic Division, 
General Dynamics Corporation (Now Profes- 
sor of Metallurgy and Material Science, Car- 
negie-Mellon University). 

Robert C. Shair, Vice President, Research 
and Development, Gulton Industries, Inc. 

Philip Sporn, Retired President, Director, 
American Electric Power Company. 

Charles W. Tobias, Chairman, Department 
of Chemical Engineering, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 

Myron Tribus, Dean, Thayer School of En- 
gineering, Dartmouth College. 

Paul T. O'Day, Executive Secretary, Office 
of the Assistant Secretary for Science and 
Technology, U.S. Department of Commerce. 

(Norx.— Edwin A, Gee, Director, Develop- 
ment Department, E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Co., served as a member of this Panel until 
his resignation on September 7, 1967.) 


The Double Standard of Tax Exemption 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 18, 1967 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time now I have been quite concerned 
about the Internal Revenue Service's 
treatment of tax-exempt organizations. 
A very interesting résumé of the prob- 
lems which Dr. Billy James Hargis, of 
the Christian Crusade Movement, has 
been having with his tax-exempt status 
is included in the September 22 issue 
of his publication called the Weekly 
Crusader. 


I do not want my position misunder- 
stood. At this juncture, I would have no 
way of knowing whether or not the rey- 
enue people are correct or incorrect on 
their tax treatment of Dr. Hargis’ orga- 
nization but I would say that from what 
I have seen of his publication and from 
what I know of his operation, by news 
accounts, it appears very obvious to me 
that he does not go nearly as far as 
other organizations who are still operat- 
ing under a tax-exempt status, Admit- 
tedly, some of the other organizations 
may be using a “gimmick” but the 
revenue people are aware of the “gim- 
micks” and thus far have done nothing 
about it. 


I suspect the problem is that Dr. Har- 
gis’ organization is on the wrong side of 
the center line of the highway to suit 
the Federal Government. 

For the information of the Members 
who are interested, I have obtained 
unanimous consent of the House that 
the article “The Double Standard of 
Tax Exemption” be printed in its en- 
tirety in the Recorp at this point: 
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THE DOUBLE STANDARD ON Tax EXEMPTION 


In its September 22, 1966, letter revoking 
Christian Crusade's tax-exempt status, the 
Oklahoma City District Office of Internal 
Revenue Service said that the agency's con- 
clusions were based on our finding that 
common to all of your activities ls the ad- 
vocacy of a political viewpoint on a variety 
of topics . . . The IRS charged that “a sub- 
stantial part“ of Christian Crusade’s activ- 
ities were attempting to influence legislation 
and that our efforts were “only remotely, if 
at all” accomplishing an educational, religi- 
ous or charitable objective. 

The only legislation specifically mentioned 
in what the IRS charged as being a sub- 
stantial part” of Christian Crusade’s activi- 
ties was the Becker Amendment (H.J. Res. 
693, 88th Cong.) to return prayer and Bible 
reading on a voluntary basis to our public 
schools, Christian Crusade’s attorneys have 
requested our IRS representatives to cite 
other specific instances of attempting to in- 
fluence legislation and of intervening in 
political campaigns on behalf of candidates 
for public office. The IRS has failed to come 
forward with any specific examples. 

Other anti-communist conservative or- 
ganizations have had their tax-exemption 
taken away. Included among these are Life 
Line and The Circuit Riders. During March, 
1965, the IRS revoked Life Line's tax-exemp- 
tion on the grounds that its principle activ- 
ity, the Life Line daily radio broadcast, was 
“not educational.” (Tulsa Tribune, October 
13, 1965) 

A March, 1965 Progress Report“ from the 
Committee of Christian Laymen, Inc., Wood- 
land Hills, California, revealed that it had 
not been able to obtain tax-exemption. The 
Committee of One Million Against the Ad- 
mission of Red China to the United Nations 
was also denied tax-exemption, (William F. 
Buckley, Jr., San Francisco Examiner,” De- 
cember 29, 1964). This organization is com- 
posed of prominent republicans and demo- 
crats. It includes a few political liberals 
from both parties. 

A BLUEPRINT FOR ACTION 


A tip-off to the forthcoming activity 
against anti-communist conservative orga- 
nizations came in a book by two liberals 
which was published during 1963. That book 
was The Far Right by Donald Janson and 
Bernard Eismann, The authors revealed that 
during the fall of 1961 Walter Reuther dis- 
cussed the problem of anti-communist con- 
servatives with Attorney General Robert Ken- 
nedy, “and promised to write a memorandum 
for him.“ The authors continued, That 
memo, a twenty-four-page blueprint for ac- 
tion against the extremists, was submitted to 
the Justice Department on December 19, 1961. 
It had been prepared by Reuther’s deputy, 
his brother Victor, who said in an accom- 
panying note: We are hopeful that this 
memo may have some value to you in focus- 
ing attention upon possible Administration 
policies and programs to combat the Radical 
Right.’ .. 

Reuther classed the struggle against anti- 
communist conservatives (whom he called 
“the radical right”) as “a long-term affair.” 
Among the steps recommended by Walter 
Reuther was, “prompt revocation” of the 
tax-exempt status or organizations such as 
“Hargis' Christian Crusade.“ A main purpose 
was to “scare off" the source of funds sustain- 
ing these conservative organizations. 

Newspaper reports around the country 
later revealed what the authors of The Far 
Right had foretold—the harassment of tak- 
ing away tax-exemption would be aimed pri- 
marily, or almost exclusively, at the so-called 
right-wing. 

EXEMPTION FOR THE LEFT 


Ultra-left tax-exempt organizations, which 
went all out for the defeat of Senator Gold- 
water in 1964, are experiencing little trouble 
In relation to their tax-exempt status. The 
only prominent “liberal” organization which 
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we have heard of that is even being checked 
in this respect is the National Urban League. 
A news item in the Tulsa World of August 
25, 1967, reported that it was being audited 
by the Internal Revenue Service. Our predic- 
tion is that they will come out of it 
untouched. 

The NAACP is tax-exempt through its 
“Legal Defense and Educational Fund, Inc.” 
At this organization's national convention 
held during June, 1964, Senator Goldwater 
was denounced and republicans were urged 
to defeat his bid for the Presidential nomina- 
tion, This resolution stated, We call upon 
the delegates to the Republican National 
Convention to repudiate the position taken 
by Senator Goldwater and deny him the 
Party's Presidential nomination...” In a 
letter to Mr. Harold E, Hartstack, Chief Tech- 
nical Coordination Branch of the Internal 
Revenue Service, Representative Gene Snyder 
(R-Ky.) called attention to the provision 
of Title 26, Section 1.501(c) (4), Subpara- 
graph (2) (ii), which states: 

“The promotion of social welfare does 
not include direct or indirect participation or 
intervention in political campaigns on be- 
half of or in opposition to any candidate 
for public office.” 

The congressman challenged the IRS to ex- 
Plain how the resolution quoted above al- 
lowed the NAACP to qualify under this pro- 
vision, Mr. Hartstack explained it as follows 
in a letter of July 20 to another party: 

“Our records . . . show that the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, usually referred to as the NAACP, is 
not an organization to which contributions 
are deductible. 

“However, the NAACP Legal Defense and 
Educational Fund, Inc, has been held to 
be a separate organization, exempt from 
tax, and contributions to it may be deducted 
as charitable contributions 

“It should be stressed that the NAACP 
Legal Defense and Educational Fund, Inc. 
is a separate organization from the NAACP, 
With distinct and limited purposes. Its funds 
fre not available for the general purposes 
of the NAACP.” 3 

In his letter of July 13, Representative 
Snyder called attention to the following 
contradiction: 

I would also like to call to your attention 
A letter dated December 9, 1966, on the let- 
terhead of the “NAACP Special Contribution 
Fund" which indicates that it is “Supporting 
NAACP’s Programs in: Voter Education, Le- 
Ful and Community Action, Education, Em- 
Ployment, Housing, Youth Work, and Public 
Information.” Also, at the bottom of this 
letter is the statement “The Special Contri- 
bution Fund is the only tax deductible chan- 
nel for aiding the work of NAACP”... 

“This is positive evidence that tax deduc- 
tible contributions are being made to the 
NAACP whether you call it that or the 
NAACP Special Contribution Fund.“ 

Mr, Hartstack attached a “Fact Sheet,” 
dated February 13, 1967, to his letter of July 
12, 1967, to Congressman Snyder. Apparently 
the main loophole which the IRS used for 
Its double standard method of judging qual- 
ifcations for tax-exemption is the word 

Substantial” The February 13 “Fact Sheet” 
explained that “The limitation is that ‘no 
Substantial part of the activities’ of such or- 
ganizations may be ‘carrying on propaganda, 
Or otherwise attempting to influence legis- 
lation.’ ” 

The same “substantial” loophole is used 
to explain IRS’ refusal to do anything 
against the National Council of Churches for 
its blatant and open political activities, In 
a letter of July 28, 1967, to Senator Dirksen, 
the acting Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue Service explained, “The National Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in the United States 
is at present exempt from Federal income 
tax as a religious organization under section 
501(c)(3) of the Code. Such an organization 
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will lose its exemption I Its legislative ac- 
tivities are substantial in relation to its to- 
tal activities. What constitutes substantial 
legislative activities can only be determined 
from all the facts and circumstances of the 
particular case.” Of course, this merely 
shows that “substantial” means whatever 
the ruling powers in the Internal Revenue 
Service decide it. means. 

The NCC even had paid lobbyists in Wash- 
ington, D.C., working against the Becker 
Amendment, Christian Crusade cannot afford 
paid lobbyists nor can most other anti-com- 
munist conservative organizations. The May 
21, 1965, issue of Christianity Today revealed, 
“Although there has been much public con- 
cern over the impact of the religious and 
theological right wing, none of the religious 
groups identified with this viewpoint has 
Washington offices.” A careful examination 
of the facts would show that the NCC's “polit- 
ical” activities are far in excess of those by 
conservative organizations which have had 
their tax-exemption removed. However, ad- 
ministration officials who apparently feel an 
ideological identity with the National Coun- 
cil’s political activities would not consider 
any amount of such activities to be “sub- 
stantial.” 

Another of the many occasions on which 
NCC representatives have engaged openly in 
political activity was on June 4, 1965, when 
Rev. J. Carothers (Associate General Secre- 
tary, National Division of the Board of Mis- 
sions of the Methodist Church, a member of 
the Program Board of the Division of Chris- 
tian Life, which ts a mission of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 
and Secretary of its Commission on the 
Church and Economic Life) appeared before 
the special Subcommittee om Labor of the 
House Committee on Education and Labor 
to urge repeal of Section 14B of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

NCC and NCC-related organizations went 
all-out in campaigning for the defeat of 
Senator Goldwater in 1964. Little, if any, ef- 
fort was made to cover up this blatant politi- 
cal activity by that untouchable, ecclesiasti- 
cal monstrosity. 

During 1964, Lyle Wilson, UPI staff writer, 
put a finger on the double standard as re- 
lated to tax-exemption for the politically 
powerful AFL-CIO Committee on Political 
Education (COPE): “The p fist of 
the Internal Revenue Service is about to land 
flush on the whiskers of.. . right-wing op- 
erators who are accused of certain political 
activities. The targets are H, L. Hunt, a Texas 
billionaire who bankrolls the radio broad- 
casts of the Life Line Foundations, and 
evangelist Billy James Hargis .. . 

“What the IRS seems to be saying is that 
tax-exempt outfits must not engage in 
politics. That is what the IRS says to the 
righties. But does it say anything like that 
to the lefties? Available evidence is that it 
does not. This, however, is not solely the 
responsibility of the IRS, 

“The U.S. Supreme Court has relieved the 
IRS from the embarrassing chore of saying 
to Walter Reuther, ‘Hold on, bud, you and 
your union are engaging in political activity. 
You gotta stop that or we will take away 
your union's tax-exemption.’ That would be 
a very embarrassing chore for the IRS be- 
cause the statesmen to whom the IRS man- 
agement is beholden for jobs are uniformly 
politicians who couldn't be elected if they 
offended Walter Reuther and his big-league 
union associates, 

“The Supreme Court, which never has been 
accused of any anti-union bias, disposed of 
the matter easily. It ruled that when or- 
ganized labor pours its manpower and money 
into an effort to elect a president, a U.S. 
senator or a representative, that is not a po- 
litical activity forbidden to a labor union. 
‘That merely is education. 

“So, you have the tax-exempt AFL-CIO 
Committee on Political Education (COPE) 
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which can and often does spend upward of 
$500,000 in Federal election contests, If the 
IRS ever yanked a tax-exemption from a 
labor union as a penalty for practicing 
politics, there is no record of it. (Pitts- 
burgh Press, December 18, 1964) 

During 1966, columnist Ralph De Toledano 
observed. . political activities of organized 
labor are no secret... But labor continues 
to go its tax-exempt way. On the other hand, 
corporations are barred, on pain of prosecu- 
tion, from contributing to a political cam- 
paign or a candidate (Human Events, 
October 1, 1966) Politiclans on the ultra-left 
are certainly enjoying a tremendous advan- 
tage because of the double standard in regard 
to tax-exemptions. 

Another tax-exempt organization on the 
extreme left is the Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions headquartered at 
Santa Barabara, California. It is sponsored by 
the Fund for the Republic, which also en- 
joys tax-exempt status, In the May, 1967, 
issue of her U.S.A. Magazine, Alice Widener 
reported that the Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions, “was.the birthplace 
of the radical National Conference for New 
Politics, a group described by the New York 
Times, May 17, 1967, as established to help 
the New Left ‘win political influence.“ 
Miss Widener also revealed that the Center's 
Vice-President, W. H. Ferry, and its Secretary- 
Treasurer, Hallock Hoffman, are both on the 
National Council of the National Conference 
for New Politics, 

The Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions sponsored a meeting called the 
Pacem in Terris II Convocation at Geneva, 
Switzerland, May 28-31, 1967. The main “un- 
official” speakers were Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, U Thant, and Senator J. 
William Fulbright. Both speeches, of course, 
were highly critical of U.S. defense against 
communism in South Vietnam. Harry S. Ash- 
more, Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions, visited Dictator Ho Chi Minh of 
North Vietnam during January, 1967, for the 
purpose of inviting him to attend the Pacem 
in Terris II Convocation. In the “Center Diary 
of March-April 1967 Mr. Ashmore praised 
this Red tyrant as follows. . there is nobody 
else around the world today in any country 
who seems to provide a similar blend of 
spiritual and political power.” 

According to Alice Widener, Mr. Ashmore 
said that he and his associates at the Center 
were running what amounts to a privately 
financed foreign service “to do what govern- 
ments ought to be doing and ultimately will 
have to do.” (U.S.A. Magazine, May 1967) 
This, of course, indicates a violation of the 
Logan Act which should be more than enough 
to deprive this ultra-left organization of its 
tax-exempt status. 

Wiliam F. Buckley, Jr. reported on a three- 
day meeting of students hosted by the Cen- 
ter for the Study of Democratic Institutions. 
Among other things, he revealed the follow- 
ing: Mr. Devereaux Kennedy, the student 
body president of Washington University in 
St. Louis called, in the words of an observer, 
‘for outright revolution and the overthrow 
of the United States government. He advo- 
cated terrorism on such a scale that it would 
“demoralize and castrate America.“ (Tulsa 
Daily World, September 4, 1967) 

Another tax-exempt organization engaged 
in “educational” activities is the League for 
Industrial Democracy. This outfit has been 
a key socialist organization in our country 
for many years. It is, essentially, the Ameri- 
can Fabian Society and has even referred to 
itself as “a kind of American Fabian Society.” 
(LID Form Letter, received February 1967) 
The LID's “educational” activities are aimed 
at destroying the traditional American form 
of government and establishing a socialist 
form of government in its place. 

The so-called Student Non-Violent Co- 
ordinating Committee (SNCC) is a tax- 
exempt organizations. (Editorial in The News, 
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Lynchburg, Virginia, December 20, 1966) 
Stanley Wise, Executive Secretary of SNCC, 
boasted that his organization was “absolutely 
without doubt responsible for the race riots 
through the country this summer.” (Tulsa 
Daily World, August 25, 1967) 

The Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) 
is tax-exempt through its “charitable and 
educational arm” called the “CORE Special 
Purpose Fund.” (Letter dated August 21, 
1967.) Floyd B. McKissick, national director 
of CORE, said during a Black Power“! news 
conference that Negroes have a “right” to 
revolt “when they deem it necessary.” (Tulsa 
Daily World, July 23, 1967.) In Franklinton, 
Louisiana, Lincoln Lynch, an organizer for 
CORE, told a group of Negroes that “from 
now on, we must be ready to kill.” (The 
Tulsa Tribune, July 25, 1967,) During August, 
Lynch boasted, “The revolution is spreading." 


(The Tulsa Tribune, August 21, 1967.) Ac- 


to the weekly newspaper Human 
Events of August 5, 1967, Ford Foundation 
granted $175,000 to CORE “as part of a deal 
Bobby Kennedy made with CORE members 
to receive their backing in future election 
years.” Of course, the Ford Foundation is also 
tax-exempt. 

Another organization considered worthy of 
tax-exemption is the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. After a lengthy investigation of 
this organization during the early 1950's, 
the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, 
consisting of four democrats and three repub- 
licans, concluded: 

“The Institute of Pacific Relations has not 
maintained the character of an objective, 
scholarly, and research organization. 

“The IPR has been considered by the 
American Communist Party and by Soviet 
officials as an instrument of Communist 
policy, propaganda and military intelligence. 

“The IPR disseminated and sought to 
popularize false information including infor- 
mation originating from Soviet and Commu- 
nist sources ... 

“Members of the small core of officials and 
staff members who controlled IPR were either 
Communist or pro-Communist .. . 

“IPR activities were made possible largely 
through the financial support of American 
indutrialists, corporations, and foundations, 
the majority of whom were not familiar with 
the inner workings of the organization 

“The effective leadership of the IPR used 
IPR prestige to promote the interests of the 
Soviet Union in the United States 

“The net effect of IPR activities on United 
States public opinion has been such as to 
serve international communist interests and 
to affect adversely the interests of the 
United States.” (Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions”, Report of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, 82nd Congress, 2nd Session, 1952) 

Obviously this is an important “educa- 
tional” organization as viewed by today’s 
strange double standard. Fortunately, it is 
not as large and influential as it was during 
the 1930's and 1940's. 

The Metropolitan Music School, a tax- 
exempt organization, is cited as follows in 
the Guide to Subversive Organizations and 
Publications issued by the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, December 1, 1961: 
“Committee hearings ‘showed clearly that the 
Metropolitan Music School is controlled by 
Communists.’ "Twenty-four identified Com- 
munists have been on the faculty of the 
school.’ . , .” 

THE COMMUNIST PARTY, U.S.A. DOES NOT PAY 
TAXES 


The Communist Party, U.S.A., which is 
dedicated wholeheartedly to the complete 
destruction of American freedom, does not 
have to pay income taxes. During 1956, 
T. Coleman Andrews, Commissioner of In- 
-ternal Revenue at that time, slapped an in- 
come tax levy of €325,000 against the Com- 
munist Party for the year 1951 and pad- 
locked its offices throughout the country 
when it refused to pay up. (The Worker, Feb- 
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ruary 7, 1967, p. 4) During October, 1965, 
the U.S. Tax Court backed up the commis- 
sioner by ruling that the Communist Party 
must pay federal income taxes. (Ft. Lauder- 
dale News, October 7, 1965) 

The communist conspirators in the United 
States appealed, and on February 1, 1967, the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia reversed the Tax Court decision 
on grounds that it “had refused to consider 
any of the grounds urged by the Party for 
invalidating the tax as unauthorized, dis- 
criminatory and illegal.” (The Worker, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1967, p. 4) On May 12, 1967, the U.S. 
Tax Court issued a decision releasing the 
communist conspirators from their obligation 
to pay the 1951 income tax levied against 
them in 1956 by the Internal Revenue Com- 
missioner. 

One of the grounds on which the commu- 
nist conspirators got out of paying this tax 
was their claim that they are a “political 
party” and that “no other political party has 
ever been subjected to taxation.” (The Work- 
er, May 21, 1967, p. 11) Of course, the com- 
munists are not a political party in the 
American sense of the term, but they con- 
stitute an international conspiracy dedicated 
to our destruction. 

In the August, 1956, issue of The Elks 
Magazine, J. Edgar Hoover reminded readers 
of that fact in the following words: “The 
Communist Party, USA, is not ‘just another 
political party’ as its adherents and apol- 
ogists would have you believe, It is a fifth 
column which no American who values his 
freedom can afford to ignore . . Mr. Hoover 
went on to inform his readers that the 
communist conspiracy constituted “a tyran- 
ny more monstrous, more devious, less under- 
stood and more deadly than any which has 
threatened civilization heretofore .. . Yet, 
this conspiracy does not have to pay income 
tax while organizations such as Christian 
Crusade which are fighting it do have to pay 
such taxes. No wonder the communists are 
confident of ultimate victory over the United 
States. 

AMERICANS MUST FIGHT BACK 


It is past time for thinking Americans to 
complain long and loud over the tremendous 
injustice involved in the Johnson Adminis- 
tratlon's double standard on tax-exemption, 
Some Christian Crusade supporters have 
been doing just that. Included among these 
active Americans fighting against the gross 
injustice to Christian Crusade is Bernard I. 
Seeger of Seattle, Washington. During June, 
1967, he wrote to his two senators and rep- 
Tesentative and his letter to them was also 
published in the Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
of June 11. It stated: 

“Although the modest religious or educa- 
tional contributions that I am able to make 
are not influenced by the tax-exempt status 
of the recipient organizations, the basis for 
any change in such status, I believe, re- 
quires careful examination in relationship 
to proper or improper stewardship of the 
donations. I am unable to make such an 
evaluation in the case of the... . revocation 
of the tax-exempt status of Christian Cru- 
sade. . . Owing to the lack of an authentic 
specification of the violations involved .. . 

“The only published explanations that I 
have seen are limited to such vague general- 
ities as Dr. Billy James Hargis, Director of 
Christian Crusade, (a) indorsed political can- 
didates, and (b) influenced legislation. Under 
the assumption that Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice regulations apply uniformly to all reli- 
gious organizations, I must reject both (a) 
and (b) on the basis of my own specific 
knowledge of the position of the National 
Council of Churches in these respects. 

“As for (a), indorsing political candidates, 
which Dr. Hargis denies, and of which I have 
found no evidence, various publications 
identified with the National Council of 
Churches have clearly done so. I will not bur- 
den you with a long list of references, but can 
certainly supply one If desired. 
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“In the matter of (b), influencing legisla- 
tion, the hearsay complaint is more specific 
in accusing Dr. Hargis of urging Members of 
Congress to support the ‘Becker Amendment, 
which would have permitted voluntary 
prayers in tax-supported schools. I can tes- 
tify, and Dr. Hargis acknowledges, that he did 
engage in this activity—but apparently not 
as resourcefully or as successfully as the op- 
posing lobby of the National Council of 
Churches, whose tax-exempt status remains 
unchallenged. Indeed, the National Council 
of Churches was honored with an address by 
Vice President Humphrey at its General As- 
sembly in Miami Beach, Florida on December 
6, 1966, although the battle cry under which 
both the ‘Becker Amendment’ and the sub- 
sequent ‘Dirksen Prayer Amendment’ were 
defeated was ‘Separation of Church and 
States.’ 

“I know that many Americans are as con- 
fused as I am by the past and continuing ac- 
tions against the Christian Crusade and 
against Dr. Hargis individually. I request, 
therefore, that you supply me with an official 
statement of the violations as cited by the 
Internal Revenue Service. Should you en- 
counter any reluctance to place this import- 
ant information at your disposal, I earnestly 
urge that you call for public hearings that 
will establish it.” 


Since his original letter in June, Mr. 
Seeger has continued corresponding with his 
congressmen in an effort to pin down the 
IRS in regard to its revocation of Christian 
Crusade’s tax-exempt status. About all his 
congressmen are getting from administra- 
tion representatives is one of the so-called 
Fact Sheets mentioned earlier in this article. 
Of course, as we have already mentioned, the 
key to the Johnson Administration's discrim- 
inatory policy on tax-exemption is the word 
“substantial.” The so-called Fact Sheet, dated 
February 13, 1967, explains. the test 
of substantiality is not made in relation to 
the legislative activities of other organiza- 
tions. Rather it is measured on the basis of 
the legislative activities of the organization 
in question in relation to its own total ac- 
tivities.” The available evidence indicates 
that “substantial” would depend to a great 
extent upon the ideological leanings of the 
organization concerned. 

While IRS representatives continue to 
harass Christian Crusade, ultra-left organiza- 
tions such as those mentioned in this article 
enjoy tax-exempt status with little or no 
harassment. 

Many Americans may consider this to be 
a battle involving only Christian Crusade and 
other victimized anti-communist organiza- 
tions. But, it is a matter which should con- 
cern all who believe in freedom and fair play. 
The double standard used by a powerful fed- 
eral government can come crashing down on 
any Americans who find themselves at odds 
with the administration in power. A fair gov- 
ernment would apply the same standards to 
all. The lifting of Christian Crusade's tax- 
exempt status could be considered justifiable 
by fair-minded Americans only if the exact 
same standards were applied to all organiza- 
tions engaged in “educational” activities 
bearing upon issues of political significance. 
It is in the interest of all Americans who 
value our freedom to demand that the same 
standards be applied to all. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
re Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


La Guardia Place 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 10, 1967 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
September 25, Mayor John V. Lindsay, 
of New York City, my predecessor in the 
17th Congressional District, signed into 
law an amendment to the New York City 
Administrative Code designating as La 
Guardia Place the area formerly known 
as West Broadway between Houston 
Street and Washington Square South, 
which area I once represented as a meni- 
ber of the New York City Council. 

It is fitting that this House take cog- 
mizance of the remembrance thus re- 
corded of its onetime Member, later 
mayor, F. H. La Guardia the great chief 
executive of New York City. 

The La Guardia Memorial Association, 
of which I am proud to be a member, 
through its president, Judge Eugene R. 
Canudo, has provided me with a copy of 
the fine address by New York State Su- 
preme Court Justice Matthew M. Levy 
on the occasion of the hearing before 
Mayor Lindsay with respect to the leg- 
islation for the street name. 

It is fitting that Judge Levy, who was 
first appointed to the bench by Mayor 
La Guardia, should have lead the dele- 
gation dedicated to perpetuating this 
great name and the ideals for which it 
stands in government. 

Judge Canudo’s letter and Judge Levy's 
address follow: 

La GUARDIA MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., October 17, 1967. 
Hon. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN, 
Longworth House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear TED: Thank you for having agreed to 
submit Judge Levy's remarks for publication 
in the Congressional Record. Here they are. 
As usual, he did a splendid job. 

We are all very grateful to you for the part 
you played in launching this living memorial 
to F. H. His fondest memories, it always 
seemed to me, were of the early, bitter strug- 
gles in this area, where he finally gained the 
foothold that led to his brilliant public ca- 
reer. It's good to know that his memory will 


be perpetuated so close to the scene of those 
battles. 

Please send me a copy of the Record, 80 
that we may distribute reprints to our mem- 
bership. 

Cordially, 
GENE CANUDO. 


La GUARDIA MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION 


(Address by Judge Matthew M. Levy, before 
Mayor John V. Lindsay, at City Hall, Sep- 
tember 25, 1967) 

I appear before you, Mr. Mayor, in an en- 
tirely non-political and non-judicial ca- 
pacity—although, I like to think, in support 
of a thoroughly politic and judicious appli- 
cation. I make this presentation from both a 
representative and personal viewpoint. 

Judge Eugene R. Canudo, the Chairman of 
the La Guardia Memorial Association, found 
it necessary to go abroad, and he asked me, 
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as one of the directors of the Association and 
a member of the Committee which projected 
the idea, to urge you officially to approve the 
measure now before you—that is, to amend 
the Administrative Code so as to change the 
street name of West Broadway between Hous- 
ton Street and Washington Square South to 
La Guardia Place, and to do so in honor of 
and as a memorial to your illustrious prede- 
cessor—the dynamic, progressive, dedicated 
Mayor of the great City of New York during 
the twelve turbulent years from 1934 to 1945. 

Just two decades ago last Monday, Fiorello 
passed away. For these many years, the La- 
Guardia Memorial Association has, on this 
anniversary, gathered at his grave at Wood- 
lawn Cemetery to pay annual tribute to his 
memory. At one of the meetings of the As- 
sociation some time ago, I presumed to sug- 
gest that in my view, if our departed friend 
and leader were able to express a choice, he 
would wish that we memorialize his lively 
living rather than the somberness of his ab- 
sence from our midst. Thus it was that, with 
Anna Clark as the effective chairman of the 
commitee to study and develop an apropriate 
proposal, we are here today. Reuben Lazarus, 
Louis Yavner and the late Edward Corsi were 
on that committee with us. 

I know that I need not, at this hearing, go 
into any detail in respect of the career of the 
volatile Fiorello Henry LaGuardia, But you 
may ask why it is that this specific area was 
selected by the proponents of the change, 
rather than any other in this great city, 
which the Major (as do you) served so in- 
dustriously and so well. Suffice it to say, I 
hope, that West. Broadway, at the Houston 
Street end, is two short blocks from La- 
Guardia’s birthplace and that at the Wash- 
ington Square end, It is two short blocks from 
the present location of the law school from 
which F. H. was graduated in 1910. It is 
remembered, too, that LaGuardia served in 
the House of Representatives as the Con- 
gressman from this area at a time when he 
resided in the Village and before he wad” 
elected as the President of the Board of 
Aldermen of the City which he (as do you) 
loved so much, and for the happiness of its 
inhabitants In whose behalf he (as do you) 
worked so hard. 

I said also that I speak for myself person- 
ally. As you know, Mr. Mayor, I reside in the 
neighborhood of Washington Square. Noth- 
ing, I feel sure, would please you more than 
to make every residential section of our city 
an attractive place to live. In that regard, 
there is much to be done in the Village and 
in Washington Square. I trust that a salutary 
result of our proceedings here today will be 
an inspiration and stimulation to my local 
community to take a vigorous, effective 
interest in restoring this area as a historic 
place of culture and as establishing it as a 
modern place of clean pleasure. With your 
help, I am hopeful that LaGuardia Place will 
become a cynosure and a symbol to residents 
and visitors alike and be the forerunner for 
making the Square and the Village as a whole 
an attractive and dignified—and still an in- 
teresting—place to live. 

In removing the nondescript characteriza- 
tion of “West Broadway” as the name of the 
street here involved, we are not depriving 
the present area of a nostalgic memory, or 
u past Official or hero, or an outstanding 
citizen or inhabitant, of the respect accorded 
by any prior administration. 

And, that this measure is an entirely non- 
partisan one is further attested to by the fact 
that the Community Planning Board under 
the chairmanship of Paul W. Douglas has 
unanimously given its approval, that it was 
introduced into the City Council jointly by 
the Honorable Angelo J. Arculeo, the Repub- 


lican Minority Leader, and the Honorable 
Edward I. Koch, the Democratic-Liberal 
Councilman from this district, that it was 
unanimously approved by the Council Com- 
mittee on Parks and Thoroughfares, headed 
by the Honorable Sam Curtis, that the City 
Council itself unanimously approved it, that 
it has the support of New York University 
and its great Law School, as evidenced by a 
communication I have here from University 
Vice President and former Law Schoo] Dean 
Miguel de Capriles, (which I wish to file for 
your records), and last but not least, the 
silent thankfulness and appreciation of 
Marie LaGuardia herself, who has graced 
this occasion by her presence here this 
morning, 

Thank you, Mr. Mayor, and, through you 
our thanks to your Deputy, Robert W. Sweet, 
and to your Assistant, Robert Blum, who— 
without commitment as to the result—were 
kind enough to guide the Association, Judge 
Canudo, Miss Clark and myself in this 
matter. 

I urge you to sign the bill, and to do it now 
as a step in the commemoration here at City 
Hall of the 85th anniversary of the year of 
the birth of Fiorello H. LaGuardia, the 99th 
Mayor of our town, counting from the year 
1665 to the year 1967. 


War on Litter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. HUNT 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 19, 1967 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
years we have seen a good deal of con- 
troversial publicity on a number of age- 
old social problems for which it has be- 
come politically popular to mount an at- 
tack in the form of social “wars.” We 
now have such coined phrases as the 
“war on poverty,” “war on crime,” “war 
on urban blight,” and probably a num- 
ber of others still on the drawing boards 
awaiting a timely entry into the politi- 
cal arena. To say the least, these wars 
have attracted the headlines, probably 
due as much to the billion dollar price 
tags as to the objectives that these pro- 
grams seek to achieve. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I would call 
attention to a much smaller “skirmish,” 
less sensational, but nonetheless signifi- 
cant in its own right. This is the “war on 
litter”—not measured so much in dol- 
lars and cents as in time, personal pride, 
and individual effort. In view of the 
rising tide of public pressures and an 
increasingly perceptive awareness of the 
value in esthetics, a timely article re- 
cently appeared in one of the fine daily 
papers in my district, the Woodbury 
Daily Times, entitled the “War on Lit- 
ter,” under the byline of Mr. Amos Kirby, 

The article was motivated by a pro- 
gram before a local service club pre- 
sented by a Mr. George Rogers who is 
affiliated with the Owens-Illinois Co. in 
Glassboro, N.J. 


Mr. Kirby observes: 


Mr. Rogers is one of these dedicated people 
who is fighting a one-hand battle against 
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discarded and lying in the path to rural mail 
boxes. 

There is hardly a farmer in Gloucester 
County who resides on any road, but what 
can recount their experience with broken 
bottles and trash that has landed in their 
fields. 

The glass problem has become a greater 
menace to farming through the nonreturn- 
able bottle. When there was a deposit on bot- 
tles, people were not so careless. There was a 
time when the two-cent bounty meant some- 
thing, 

According to Mr, Rogers, highways, picnic 

wooded areas and eyen streams are 
becoming public dumping grounds. 

Litterbugging is a national iliness and some 
efforts are being made to create public and 
community consciousness for highway beaut- 
ification. 

The Gloucester County Board of Free- 
holders has had signs erected warning of 
fines for litterbugging. Many have the idea 
that this applies only to the dumping of 
boxes and barrels from cars and trucks. 
Actually it applies to the discarding of paper 
bags and even cigarette wrappers. 

Harold Ott, Mullica Hill farm supply 
dealer, reports of distributing plastic litter 
bags five years ago and with thanks to 
Harold, this column has carried this litter 
bag across more than 25 states. While on 
radio, the writer worked with Mrs, Cyril Fox, 
Media, Pa., who was instrumental in passing 
MOH "04899 4002 Ul werosd wəyyn-pus ue 
to get people to be responsible for the prop- 
er disposal of trash is a most dificult prob- 
lem. Few seem to be Interested and the 
litter piles up with no consideration of what 
it is going to cost or their responsibility in 
making Gloucester County a litter-free com- 
munity. 


Mr. Speaker, we see more frequent 
publicity on various nationwide efforts 
to preserve the natural beauty, which is 
still abundant in this country. We read 
about the highway beautification pro- 
gram; the elimination of roadside bill- 
boards and the hiding of junkyards. We 
have heard of antilitter campaigns in 
some of our larger cities and we are less 
aware of the many State laws and local 
oe designed to deter the litter- 


These efforts have undoubtedly had 
their impact, but all too frequently, 
governmental efforts tend to detract 
from individual responsibility, giving the 
impression that millions are being spent 
to take care of the litter that one might 
carelessly discard. 

I dont intend to minimize these efforts, 
but it is well to put them in their proper 
perspective. The remedy, after all, lies 
in the hands of each arid every one of us 
and hopefully, Mr. Speaker, in giving 
credit where it is due, Mr. Rogers ex- 
ample will serve to stimulate others to 
follow his lead. 
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History Repeats Itself 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 19, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, history 
repeats itself and its lessons must not 
be lost upon us. Few of our international 
columnists draw enough historic parallel 
to explain present day complications. I 
feel that the following thoughtful his- 
torical analysis by Copley Press columnist 
Dumitru Danielopol, which appeared in 
the Glendale, Calif., News-Press on Oc- 
tober 11, is a most valid commentary. 
The commentary follows: 

We CANNOT ESCAPE ECHOES or HISTORY 

(By Dumitru Danielopol) 

WASHINGTON.—It was October 1938 when 
Winston Churchill told the House of Com- 
mons: 

“Tt must be accepted that all the countries 
of Central and Eastern Europe will make the 
best terms they can with the triumphant 
Nazi Power. 

Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain and 
French Premier Edouard Daladier had just 
signed the Munich agreement that dismem- 
bered Czechoslovakia. 

“The system of alliances in Central Europe, 
upon which Prance relied for her safety, has 
been swept away, and I can see no means by 
which it can be reconstituted,” Churchill 
said. 

Churchill didn’t use the term, but he was 
talking about the “domino theory” that has 
been applied now to Southeast Asla. 

Churchill proved correct. Nazi Germany 
swept into Poland and European states fell 
like dominoes. Only the English Channel 
saved Britain. 

And when order was finally restored to 
Europe, Britain had ceased to be a great 
“power and France, despite De Gaulle’s 
megalomania, is only a shadow of her former 
glory. 

It is pertinent to recall this because the 
United States could make the same mistake. 

Americans born to a mighty power, never 
invaded and never knowing defeat can't 
comprehend how nationals of smaller coun- 
tries feel. 

This explains why many eloquent political 
figures refuse to admit the “domino theory” 
is valid in Vietnam, 

I heard Churchill’s speech in London in 
1938. ‘ 

The British refused to take him seriously. 
He was a “war monger,” the term hawk“ 
had not yet been coined. 

But we Eastern European diplomats knew 
he was right. We were face to face with the 
Nazi steam roller. Our security could only be 
guaranteed by collective security, Munich 
had destroyed that. 

Romania at the time had alliances with 
Czechslovakia and Yugoslavia in the “Little 
Entente” and with Yugoslavia, Turkey and 
Greece In the Balkan Entente.“ 

Had Czechoslovakia resisted the Nazi grab 
for the Sudetenland as her Government 
wanted, Romania and Yugoslavia would 
have been automatically at war with Ger- 
many. 

In fact during the crisis which preceded 
Munich the Romanian Government even 
offered to allow Soviet troops to pass through 
Romania in order to help the Czechs. 

On Mar, 15, 1939 Hitler broke the Munich 
agreement and took over the rest of Czecho- 
slovakia. In August he signed the pact with 
Stalin and on Sept. 1 he invaded Poland, 
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Britain and France went to war, But what 
happened to the other countries? 

Yugoslavia and Romania were neutral. So 
was the rest of what remained of Europe. 

Poland was crushed in a few days by 
the joint forces of Nazi Germany and Com- 
munist Russia, Then Hitler started taking 
Europe apart, Norway, Holland, Belgium, 
France, Yugoslavia, Greece fell in rapid 
order, Hungary, Bulgaria and Romania quit 
without a fight. 

Vietnam is to Asia what Czechoslovakia 
was to Europe 30 years ago. 

The French who knew its strategic impor- 
tance called it “the bolt in the door.” 

Lets change a few words in that 1938 
Churchill speech: 

“It must be accepted that all the countries 
of South East Asia will make the best terms 
they can with triumphant Communist 
power. The system of alliances in South East 
Asia, upon which the United States relied for 
her safety, has been swept away, and I can 
see no means by which it can be reconsti- 
tuted.” 

The only difference is that Britain had 
America to rescue her. 

We have no one. 


War Critics Sing Off Key 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 19, 1967 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 

[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times, 
Oct, 10, 1967] 

Loup Norse or Dissent: War Critics 
Stina Ory Ker 


Again the doubting Thomases in the 
United States of America have started their 
recordings on Vietnam, turning up the yol- 
ume to “full.” a 

It is anomalous. 

In Vietnam the cream of American man- 
hood is fighting with skill and dedication for 
our national interest. 

At home more and more shortwinded ap- 
peasers are dropping out of the race for 
freedom, as did the French before Dienbien- 
phu, and just as Hanol expected. 

As others in history have learned, any- 
thing repeated loud and long enough is likely 
to have an effect on public opinion. It is 
then essential to turn attention to the re- 
playing of the same old recording of the 
appeasers, not only to hear what they cri- 
ticize, but to see the alternatives they offer. 

Leading among their contentions is that a 
cessation of bombing will bring Hanoi to the 
negotiating table and bring an accolade of 
world opinion to the United States. 

Five previous lulls in the bombing of North 
Vietnam have failed to evoke a single re- 
ciprocal response from North Vietnam. And 
it Is naive to assume that the opponents of 
the United States abroad will change their 
views short of our total withdrawal perhaps 
not even then. 

Leading critics of the United States at 
home call for re-convening the 1954 Geneva 
conyention on Vietnam. It is a plous hope 
blurring the facts. 

Hanoi has categorically refused to par- 
ticipate in a Geneva type of conference. 
Russia, a co-chairman of the 1954 mecting, 
is fomenting the war in Vietnam by sending 
millions in supplies yearly to Hanoi. It has 
recently announced a step up in the ald. 
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Other domestic critics urge that the matter 
be tossed to the United Nations, Conveniently 
overlooked is the fact the United States has 
repeatedly proposed this. Russia has said she 
would veto such an agenda item. And North 
Vietnam is not a member of the world body. 

Some appeasers also have tried their hand 
ab generalmanship—advocating a retreat to 
a few coastal enclaves just to keep a United 
States presence in Vietnam. It would make 
U.S. forces sitting ducks, be an admission 
of defeat and pin Americans down in Viet- 
nam forever. 

Most of the critics have not advocated that 
the United States withdraw altogether from 
Vietnam. They also seem to realize that this 
would be a shattering blow to our credibility, 
prestige, national interest and image. 

If we must stay—and we must—there 18 
no alternative to a military victory that will 
bring the enemy to the negotiating table as 
nothing else can. 

And political chatter which offers no real- 
istic alternatives can only prolong the war 
because it convinces Hanoi that our will to 
continue is flagging. 


Exciting and Dynamic 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR: 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 18, 1967 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity has launched many exciting and 
dynamic programs attacking poverty in 
our own country, and one of the most 
Popular and effective of these has been 
VISTA—Volunteers in Service to Amer- 
ica. But VISTA pays no salaries to its 
volunteers—only a food and shelter al- 
lowance—and offers them only the 
glamour and comfort of urban slums and 
rural poverty where these VISTA yolun- 
teers serve for 1 year. 

I was very pleased to read in the Octo- 
ber 17 issue of Look magazine that a 
recent Gallup poll disclosed that 3 mil- 
lion Americans would be willing to spend 
some time of their lives in VISTA service 
if they had the opportunity. More than 
33,000. Americans have applied to the 
OEO for VISTA service and, Mr. Speaker, 
the OEO has on file requests from local 
communities across the Nation for more 
than five times the number of volunteers 
it can put into the field. 

VISTA’s popularity and acceptance is 
unquestioned. VISTA’s successes may be 
measured in the millions of dollars that 
taxpayers are saving because of the vol- 
untary work VISTA is providing on In- 
dian reservations, in legal service proj- 
ects, in Job Corps centers, mental health 
programs, and hundreds of services to 
the poor in the 49 States and possessions 
of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to include 
for my colleagues’ information the com- 
plete article written by Mr. William Zins- 
ser, which appeared in Look magazine, 
and which contains these and other ref- 
erences to the OEO’s VISTA programs: 

Tue Ricut To Fam, 
(By William K. Zinsser) 

I'd like to abolish dropout“ from the 

American language. It's a perfect time to get 
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rid of it, at the start of another school and 
college year. Otherwise we will be hearing 
and reading about dropouts from now to 
June, if not to doomsday, and always in the 
same connection—as a synonym for failure. 
It is America’s newest dirty word, 

What I resent is that we only apply it to 
people under 21. Yet an adult who spends 
his days and nights watching mindless TV 
programs is more of a dropout than an 18- 
year-old who quits college—with its fre- 
quently mindless courses—to become, says a 
VISTA volunteer, living and working with 
the poor. For the young, dropping out can 
often be a way of dropping in. 

To hold this opinion, however, is- little 
short of treason in America today. A boy or 
girl who leaves college is labeled a failure— 
and the right to fail is one of the few free- 
doms that this country does not allow its 
citizens. The American dream is a dream of 
“getting ahead,” painted in gold wherever 
we look. Our advertisements and TV com- 
mercials are a hymn to material success, our 
magazine articles a toast to people who made 
it to the top. Smoke the right cigarette or 
drive the right car—so the ads imply—and 
girls wil be swooning into your deodorized 
arms or caressing your expensive lapels. 
Happiness goes to the man who has the sweet 
small of achievement. He is our national 
idol, and everybody else is our national fink. 

I want to put in a word for the fink, espe- 
cially the teen-age fink, because if we give 
him time to get through his finkdom—if we 
release him from the pressure of attaining 
certain goals by a certain age—he has a good 
chance of becoming a national idol of a dif- 
ferent sort, a Jefferson or a Thoreau, & Frank 
Lloyd Wright or an Adlai Stevenson, a man 
with a mind of his own. We need mavericks 
and dissenters and dreamers far more than 
we need junior vice-presidents, but we para- 
lyze them early by insisting that every step be 
a step up to the next rung of the ladder. 
Yet, in the fluid years of youth, the only way 
for boys and girls to find their proper road is 
often to take a hundred side trips, poking 
out in different directions, faltering, drawing 
back, and starting again. 

“But what if we fail?” they ask, whispering 
the dreadful word across “the generation 
gap” to their parents, who are back home at 
the Establishment, nursing their middle- 
class values” and cultivating their “goal- 
oriented society." The parents whisper back: 
“Don’t!” 

What they should say is “Don’t be afraid to 
fail!” Failure isn't fatal. Countless people 
have had a bout with it and come out 
stronger as a result. Many have even come 
out famous. is strewn with eminent 
dropouts, “loners” who followed their own 
trail, not worrying about its odd twists and 
turns because they had faith that their own 
sense of direction could be trusted. To read 
their biographies is always exhilarating, not 
only because they beat the system, but be- 
cause their system was better than the one 
that they beat. 

Luckily, such rebels still turn up often 
enough to prove that individualism, though 
badly threatened, is not extinct. Much has 
been written in recent months, for instance, 
about the fitful scholastic career of Thomas 
P. F, Hoving, New York's gifted Parks Com- 
missioner who has now become the youngest 
director in the history of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Hoving was a dropout's drop- 
out, entering and leaving schools as if they 
were motels, sometimes at the request of the 
management. But he dropped back in again, 
evidently richer for his brief nonconformity, 
and today has reached the top of his profes- 
sion, in his mid-thirties, skipping most of 
the lower rungs on the dull old ladder of 
success. 

His case reminds me of another boyhood: 
that of Holden Caulfield in J. D. Salinger's 
The Catcher in the Rye, the most popular 
literary hero of the postwar period. There is 
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nothing accidental about the grip that this 
dropout continues to hold on the affections 
of an entire American generation. Nobody 
else, real or invented, has made such an 
engaging shambles of our “goal-oriented so- 
ciety," so gratified our secret belief that the 
“phonies” are in power and the good guys 
up the creek. Whether Holden has also 
reached the top of his chosen fleld today, 
Uke Thomas Hoving, is one of those specu- 
lations that delight fanciers of good fiction. 
I speculate that he has. Holden Caulfield, 
incidentally, is now 33. 

I'm not urging everyone to go out and fail 
just for the sheer therapy of it, or to quit 
college just to coddle some vague discontent. 
Obviously it’s better to succeed than to flop, 
and in general a Jong education is more 
helpful than a short one. (Thanks to my own 
education, for example, I can tell George 
Ellot from T. S. Eliot, I can handle the plu- 
perfect tense in French, and I know that 
Caesar beat the Helvetti because he had 
enough frumentum.) I only mean that faii- 
ure isn't bad in itself, or success automati- 
cally good. 

Fred Zinnemann, director of the year's 


most honored movie, A Man for All Seasons, 


was questioned recently about his previous 
film, Behold a Pale Horse, a box-office disas- 
ter. “I don't feel any obligation to be suc- 
cessful,” Zinnemann replied, “Success can be 
dangerous—you feel you know it all. I've 
learned a great deal from my failures.” 

A similar point was made by Richard 
Brooks, now directing In Cold Blood, about 
his ambitious money-loser, Lord Jim. Recall- 
ing the three years of his life that went into 
it, talking almost with elation about the 
troubles that befell his unit in Cambodia, 
Brooks told me that he learned more about 
his craft from this considerable failure than 
from his many earlier hits. 

It's a point, of course, that applies 
throughout the arts. Writers, playwrights, 
painters and composers work in the expecta- 
tion of periodic defeat, but they wouldn't 
keep going back into the arena if they 
thought it was the end of the world. It isn't 
the end of the world. For an artist—and per- 
haps for anybody—it is the only way to 
grow. 

Today’s younger generation seems to know 
that. this is true, seems willing to take the 
risks in life that artists take in art. “So- 
ciety,” needless to say, still has the upper 
hand—it sets the goals and condemns as a 
failure everybody who won't play the game. 
But the dropouts and the hippies are not as 
afraid of failure as their parents and grand- 
parents. This could mean, as thelr elders 
might say, that they are just plumb lazy, 
secure in the comforts of an affluent state. 
It could also mean, however, that they just 
don’t buy the old standards of success and 
are rapidly writing new ones. 

Recently it was announced, for instance, 
that 37,000 Americans haye completed final 
applications for VISTA (the domestic Peace 
Corps), that 200,000 have inquired about 
service, and that, according to a Gallup sur- 
vey, “more than three million American col- 
lege students would serve VISTA in some 
capacity if given the opportunity.” 

This is hardly the road to riches or to an 
executive sulte. Yet I have met many of these 
young yolunteers in the past year, and they 
are not pining for traditional success. On 
the contrary, they appear more fulfilled than 
the average vice-president with a swimming 

Who is to say, then, if there Is any right 
path to the top, or even to say what the top 
consists of? Obviously the colleges don't have 
more than a answer—otherwise the 
young would not be so disaffected with an 
education that they consider vapid. Obvi- 
ously business does not have the answer— 
otherwise the young would not be so scorn- 
ful of its call to be an organization man. 
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The fact is, nobody has the answer, and 
the dawning awareness of this fact seems to 
me one of the best things happening in 
America today, Success and failure are again 
becoming individual visions, as they were 
when the country Was younger, not rigid 
categories. I hope we will cherish this right 
of every person to succeed on his own terms— 
and to fail, as often as it may be necessary, 
along the way. 


Pulaski: The American Freedom Fighter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 19, 1967 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am hon- 
ored to join in hailing the 188th anni- 
versary of the passing of the great Polish 
leader and patriot, Casimir Pulaski, who 
gave his life for this country in our early 
battle for independence and freedom. 

This great fighter for personal liberty 
was born in Poland in the year 1748. Ata 
very early age, under the leadership of 
his father, he fought in the Polish up- 
rising against Russian control of his own 
country after the partition has been de- 
creed by Germany, Russia, and Austria. 

Fighting against organized tyranny at 
great odds, Pulaski and his noble com- 
patriots were defeated and crushed by 
the Russians but this misfortune did not 
dim his resolution to fight for human 
freedom. 

His father and brother had been lost 
in the battle for Poland but Pulaski was 
resolute. Visiting the great Benjamin 
Franklin in Paris and learning of the 
urgent need for trained leaders and sol- 
diers in the American Revolutionary War, 
this great lover of freedom traveled to 
the United States and contacted General 
Washington and immediately took up the 
fight for American independence. 

He fought gallantly in the Battle of 
Brandywine, was commissioned a briga- 
dier general by Congress and given com- 
mand of the entire American cavalry. 

For 2 years this intrepid Polish hero 
and freedom fighter furnished superb 
leadership to the cavalry and struggled 
and fought gallantly against the enemy. 

Finally, during the siege of Savannah, 
he was seriously wounded and within a 
few days he died, a martyr for the cause 
of freedom, while still in the bloom of 
youth at the age of 31. g 

He was hailed by all the leaders of the 
American Revolution who regarded him 
truly as one of their own and throughout 
the years he was paid high tributes of 
gratitude, honor and affection, by the 
American Government and people. 

Hailed and saluted as a hero who gave 
his life for his country, many memorials 
and monuments were constructed 
throughout the Nation in his honor and 
his name is inscribed in the rolls of the 
martyred dead who gave up their lives 
in the bloody struggle to institute Ameri- 
can liberty, human rights and freedom, 
under God, in this country. 
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It is a curious irony that the homeland 
of the great Pulaski is still crushed and 
held in the iron grip of tyranny and op- 
pression against which he struggled in 
his early years. 

After all these years, gallant Poland 
and its noble people have been in the 
vanguard of almost every struggle for 
freedom, yet they are still unliberated 
and held in bondage by Russian imperi- 
alist oppressors. 

Even now, during our bitter struggles 
in Vietnam, Russian imperialism is giv- 
ing comfort and aid to the aggressive de- 
signs and activities of Communist gov- 
ernments that are opposing the liberation 
of oppressed peoples in Asia. 

The Communists profess peace but give 
it only lipservice. If they would stop 
sending Mig aircraft, large guns of all 
kinds, and even missile systems of vari- 
ous kinds and military materiel, supplies, 
and equipment of almost every kind fh 
support of the North Vietnamese, the 
present conflict could not be carried on 
for 2 weeks and would collapse of its own 
weight. 

Let there be no misunderstanding on 
the part of the American people or any- 
one else that it is only because of the 
support of Russia that this bloody war is 
being continued and I hope and pray that 
the Russian Government will accede to 
the pleas of this Nation and all hu- 
manity for peace, based on collective se- 
curity in the world. 

The great Pulaski will always be grate- 
fully remembered by the American peo- 
ple of every generation, His spirit still 
lives and always will live because it is the 
spirit of freedom and dignity of man, the 
spirit breathed into the soul of every hu- 
man being when he or she comes into 
this world, implanted in the breast not 
only of Americans but of all peoples, the 
spirit that does not recognize the oppres- 
sion and exploitation of others, the spirit 
that seeks freedom and justice for all. 

This was the spirit of Casimir Pulaski 
who gave his life for American independ- 
ence and freedom for all. 

As we again turn our thoughts with 
gratitude and deep appreciation to recol- 
lections of this great Polish hero’s su- 
preme sacrifice for this Nation and for 
freedom, let us resolve that his sacrifice 
and that of so many millions of boys 
throughout the world who died to defend 
and to enthrone freedom for all, shall 
not be in vain. j 

As we honor the great Pulaski, let us 
renew our determination to hold firm to 
the ideals and truths for which he gave 
his life, to preserve our own freedoms 
and to help other nations to preserve 
theirs and to stand resolutely with those 
who seek liberation for them and peace 
in the world in the name of Pulaski and 
let us all be reinspired by Pulaski's 
supreme sacrifice for our country to con- 
tinue to hold out the hand of encourage- 
ment and assistance to his homeland of 
Poland that the time may come and not 
be too far distant, when this great na- 
tion may be freed from servitude and 
bondage and take its place once again 
in the ranks of the free independent na- 
tions of the earth. 
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Postal Revenue and Federal Salary Act 
of 1967 


SPEECH 
HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 10, 1967 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (HR. 7977) to adjust 
certain postage rates, and for other purposes. 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is with reluctance I 
rise in opposition to this amendment, but 
in my personal opinion this is an anti- 
individual taxpayer amendment, and I 
will tell the Members why. 

I had the honor and responsibility of 
serving on the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service for about 4 years back 
in the 1950's. I went through some of 
these rate hearings, and I believe I got a 
little background from them at that time. 

The simple facts are that if we are 
going to provide an increase in wages 
for our postal employees—and they need 
an increase, I am convinced of that—it 
would be folly to vote for this amend- 
ment, which would do away with the 
majority of the revenue which is going 
to be used to pay for that increase. 

Now I will tell the Members why I be- 
lieve this is an antitaxpayer amend- 
ment. 

As to first-class mail, I might say that 
I am not very impressed with the cost 
ascertainment system of the Post Office 
Department. I have gone through that a 
long time, too. 

The only reason why you run a Post 
Office Department 7 days a week, 24 
hours a day, is to deliver first-class mail. 
If you were just going to deliver second- 
and third-class mail, you could run it 
5 days a week, 8 hours a day, or 40 hours 
during the week, and it would not make 
any difference whether it is delivered 
this week or next. Here is why I think 
this is an antitaxpayer amendment. 
Eighty percent of all your first-class mail 
is business mail. It is put out by the 
businessman. As a matter of fact, that is 
a legitimate expense for him. The other 
20 percent of first class is taken care of 
by the 200 million average citizens in the 
country. When I served on that com- 
mittee, the average household sent about 
13 letters a month. I understand from 
checking with the committee that it went 
up to about 20 a month. That is an in- 
crease of $2.40 4 year. It is that amount 
for an average household. And let us say 
there are four in an average household. 
This amendment would lose $518.4 mil- 
lion worth of revenue. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Let me finish my 
statement, and then I will be glad to 
yield. s 

Some $518.4 million worth of revenue. 
Let us say that there are four people in 
the average household. I would much 
rather pay it through the postal revenue 
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than through the tax window. It has to 
be paid somewhere. 

Mr. GROSS, Is the gentleman trying 
to say the businessman will not pass the 
cost of this increase in mail on to the 
consumer? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. He may. He has to 
pass it on to everybody else. But we have 
to look at it from a practical rate point 
of view. The average man who pays a 
penny every letter is farther ahead to 
pay 20 cents a month for his letters than 
he is on a family of four paying $8 or 
$10 a year through the tax window. You 
can take your choice, 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HAYS. The gentleman said—and 
I think I heard him correctly—that an 
average householder sends 20 letters a 
month. How do you get $2.40 a year? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Twenty times 12 
is 240 and at 1 cent is $2.40. 

Mr. HAYS. You are talking about the 
increase? 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Yes, the increase. 

Mr. HAYS. I thought you said the 
total. 

Mr. CEDEREERG. I am talking about 
an increase of $2.40 a household, But 
if you take it by individuals, the indi- 
vidual, as I read this, with 200 million 
people in the country, can lose $518 
Million a year in revenue. That is $2 
per individual. If you have 5 in the fam- 
ily, that is $10. If you have a choice, the 
average taxpayer is much further ahead 
to pay the increase in the revenue than 
go through the tax window and let the 
businessman pay for his mail. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Yes. 

Mr. POOL. You still have not answered 
the problem when the figures show and 
we use the Post Office Committee's 
figures—— 

Mr. CEDERBERG. That is wrong. 

Mr. POOL. You asked me to answer 
the question. How are you going to ex- 
plain the 123-percent increase above the 
cost? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. In the first place, 
I do not believe the 123 percent and I 
never believed their guess. 

Mr. POOL. I know, but that is the 
payment figure, and the whole bill will be 
thrown out. That is what we based the 
bill on. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Where will you 
Taise the revenue if you lose the $158 
million to pay the postal employees? 
You will not raise it on second and third 
class, and you know it. 

Mr. POOL. The post office is giving 
good service. 

Mr, CEDERBERG. Let me tell you. If 
want to protect the taxpayer, it is better 
for him to pay it through the stamp win- 
dow than through the tax window, and 
do not forget that. The average family 
will pay $8 or $10 a year through the tax 
window with this amendment, and he 
will pay $2.40 a year, and for me that 
is good business for my constituents. 
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Leaderless and Gutless 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 19, 1967 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I incude the following: 

[Prom the Pacific Beach (Calif.) Sentinel 
Scope, Oct. 15, 1967] 
LEADERLESS AND GUTLESS 
(By Clinton D, McKinnon) 


If the clamor over Viet Nam were of one 
critical voice, the issue would not be 830 
hard to resolve. 

There are those who wish to escalate the 
war; who rally around the attractive slogan 
of Fight to Win“. Even among themselves, 
this group does not entirely agree upon how 
the war should be pursued. 

There is the other extreme of those who 
advocate a complete pull-out; a submissive 
admission of a huge mistake. 

There is still another group which adyo- 
cates a negotiated peace, and while few dis- 
agree with this objective, no one answers the 
real question of how you negotiate with 
someone who doesn't want to negotiate. 

At this moment, wby should Ho Chi Minh 
want to call it quits? It would seem to al- 
most any observer that even though his 
military forces are taking a whipping in the 
South, and his people are taking a beating 
in the North, that his determination will 
offset our firepower simply because so many 
of the American people seem leuderless and 
gutless. 

It makes one sick to compare the valor 
and dedication of our fighting men in Viet 
Nam with the spineless and indecisive lead- 
ership in our Congress. 

No wonder our people are confused, And 
concerned. 

It's very likely that the Johnson adminis- 
tration will go down to defeat next year, if 
it can't do a better job of communicating 
the nation’s objectives in Viet Nam and else- 
where throughout the world. 

This casualty is to be regretted no more 
than the thousands who have given their 
lives in battle in Viet Nam. Both are for a 
just cause and, to give the President credit, 
he has not retreated. 

The disgusting aspect is that so many Con- 
gressmen realize they, too, may be political 
casualties, but instead of being courageous 
leaders, they scamper into dugouts and hope 
they can survive until the bombardment 


passes, 

What. a miserable contrast to the valor of 
our troops in Viet Nam. 

The volce of the people is paramount in a 
democratic society, but this also implies that 
the men and women who are elected must 
lead, instead of rushing to the bomb shelters. 

Nor does leadership consist of voting one 
way one time and another way another, as 
is the case with Senator Fulbright. He helped 
to fashion the treaties that brought us into 
Viet Nam and he gave further support to the 
Tonkin Gulf resolution that supported Presi- 
dent Johnson in his determination to resist 
North Viet Nam. 

Now he says he’s a sadder but wiser man, 
Any man, however, who has been wrong more 
than two-thirds of the time hardly qualifies 
for the World Serious. 

A democratic society provides for many 
viewpoints but only one national policy. That 
has been adopted through the passage of 
treaties, by resolutions, and by the votes for 
funds for the conduct of the war. 
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Tf this country is going to maintain its 
security, it's high time its Congress got to- 
gether and gave the nation some leadership. 
That would do more to move the world to 
the peace table than anything else. 


Spending Brakes Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 19, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday the House, in substantial terms, 
expressed a clear determination to con- 
trol runaway spending of the Federal 
bureaucracy. An editorial in the Satur- 
day, October 14, edition of the Lansing, 
III., Journal emphatically emphasized 
the need for such action. It backs up its 
point with some interesting tax statis- 
tics. The editorial follows: 

SPENDING Brakes NEEDED 


The proposed surcharge on corporate and 
personal income is supposed to be a tempo- 
rary measure needed largely to finance the 
cost of the war in Viet Nam. 

But, there have been temporary taxes 
enacted before, and a good share of them are 
still with us. 

If the rapid expansion In the size and cost 
of government now under way is not checked, 
any tax boost made will have little effect on 
budget deficits or the course of inflation. 

Both will remain with us to undermine the 
economic stability of the country and depre- 
ciate the income and the savings of the 
people, 

It is time to consider national fiscal policy. 

It must be that governments 
too have limitations on their ability to spend. 

In the nation’s capital the word “tempo- 
rary” often has a definition not found in the 
dictionary. 

All too frequently In Washington “tempo- 
rary” simply means “permanent”. 

Remember the “temporary” wartime bulld- 
ings that were still standing decades later, 
the “temporary” commissions that never fin- 
ish their assignments? Certainly none of us 
can forget the “temporary” taxes that have 
been imposed upon us, 

He is one example: 

In June 1932, Congress levied a tax of one 
cent a gallon on gasoline as a temporary 
measure, 

It was described as an emergency step to 
help the Federal government meet the finan- 
cial crisis brought on by the depression. 

This tax produced $57 million in revenue 
in its first year. 

Thirty-four years later and with a rate of 
four cents a gallon, the tax yielded $2.9 bil- 
lion, bringing the total since 1932 to nearly 
$33 billion. 

In 1967, this “temporary” tax is expected 
to have an even higher yield. 

We are not raising the question here of 
whether the gasoline tax is good or bad, but 
we are etressing the fact that “temporary” 
in federal language may mean “forever”. 

During the Korean War many excise taxes 
were enacted to help pay for the conflict. 

However, a great many of these so-called 
temporary taxes have been retained either at 
the same rate or in slightly modified form. 

‘This phenomenon of government should 
be borne in mind when there is talk of new 
or increased taxes. 
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Flight Safety 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 19, 1967 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I was very 
much impressed by a letter I recently 
received from Maj. Gen. Joseph D. 
“Smokey” Caldara, U.S. Air Force, re- 
tired, one of our greatest Air Force flyers 
and administrators, now of the Flight 
Safety Foundation, Inc., concerning the 
problems of air safety. 

Referring to a recent article in the 
New York Times on air safety, this very 
able, distinguished, and highly experi- 
enced aviation leader described this sub- 
ject as being most critical, which, to be 
sure, it most certainly is. 

The General also commented on in- 
stances where he had personally seen 
vital decisions affecting the safety of 
flight deferred until after an accident, or 
worse yet, deferred until after a series of 
accidents. 

He pointed to the fact that recent mid- 
air collisions, the inexcusable delays that 
are costly in both time and money, and 
sorely lacking, traffic-control capability, 
as attested to by our constant communi- 
cations within the industry, point the 
way to additional disasters, unless posi- 
tive action is taken now or in the 
immediate future. 

General Caldara, whose expertise and 
authority in this field is surely unques- 
tioned, declares that he is taking the 
liberty of calling the real and present 
danger of potential disasters in the air 
to the attention of each members of Con- 
gress. He states that as a professional in 
the discipline of air safety, which he 
equates with efficient flight, the situation 
requires Congress to take the action 
necessary to provide vital funding for 
air safety, and candidly, I could not agree 
with him more. 

I am persuaded from my own study 
and knowledge of these matters that we 
have tarried all too long in rounding out, 
and providing the money for, efficient 
air-safety programs. Now that we have 
a supplemental request for funds of 
about $100 million pending, I hope that 
there will be no further semantic equlv- 
ocation or delay in a matter which is 
of utmost importance to the flying pub- 
lic and civilian and private air service 
components and the orderly progress of 
aviation. 


In brief, the time has come for urgent 
action in this vital field, and I want to 
join General Caldara in urging that Con- 
gress provide funding for this all-im- 
portant effort as soon as we possibly can. 

American aviation and world avia- 
tion are expanding at a very rapid rate, 
and we are facing shortages and needs 
in almost every part of the great avia- 
tion and air industry, and we must start 
with safety factors and make sure that 
we do not overlook the one single step 
in this Congress that would provide 
maximum safety in the air, in air traffic 
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and relevant ground-air instruments 
and equipment. 

General Caldara has done aviation and 
the Nation a great service in bringing 
these important matters to the attention 
of the Congress, and I want to express my 
warm appreciation to him, and at the 
same time assure him and all other in- 
terested parties of my complete support 
of our efforts to approve air safety. 

I include as part of my remarks Gen- 
eral Caldara’s letter and enclosure from 
a recent edition of the New York Times 
which I believe would be very helpful and 
effective in these matters: 


FLIGHT SAFETY FOUNDATION, INC., 
New York, N.Y., September 18, 1967. 
Hon. PHILIP J, PHILBIN, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear PHIL: An extremely interesting ac- 
count in today's New York Times on air 
safety and the problems the FAA is having 
in funding it touches on a most critical 
subject. The opening sentence, “The Federal 
Aviation Administration, fearing it cannot 
keep pace with air travel growth is fighting 
the White House for more air safety funds” 
is the reason for this letter. 

Over the years I have seen, sometimes to 
my horror, vital decisions affecting the safe- 
ty of flight deferred until after an accident 
or, worse yet, after a series of accidents. 
Such decisions based on emotion rather than 
analytical fact generally fall far short of 
providing the necessary or even a realistic 
solution. 

The recent mid-air collisions, the inexcu- 
sable delays that are costly in both time and 
money, and the already sorely lacking traf- 
fic control capability, as attested to by our 
constant communications within the indus- 
try, point the way to additional disasters un- 
less positive action is taken now. 

The article also stated, “Only if top Ad- 
ministration Officials become convinced that 
air safety might develop into a troublesome 
political issue are they believed likely to ap- 
prove the supplemental request for funds for 
the fiscal year .. to be about $100-million.” 
In addition to the political issue of a failure 
in alr safety the economic aspect of one ac- 
cident can easily exceed the $100-million 
requested. 

While I am sending a letter similar to 
this to the President, I am taking the liberty 
of calling the very real and present danger 
of potential disaster in the air to the atten- 
tion of each member of The Congress. As a 
professional in the discipline of air safety— 
and all we are really talking about is effi- 
cient flight—I urge you and all the members 
of The Congress to take the action necessary 
to provide this vital funding for this all-im- 
portant effort. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH D. CALDARA, 
Major General, USAF, Retired. 


FAA Is PRESSING FOR MORE FUNDS IN SAFETY 
DrivE—PLEApS FOR Warre House Am TO 
App TRAFFIC CONTROLLERS, TOWERS AND 
EQUIPMENT 

(By Evert Clark) 

WASHINGTON, September 17.—The Federal 
Aviation Administration, fearing it cannot 
keep pace with air travel growth, Is fighting 
the White House for more air safety funds. 

The date the White House and the Budget 
Bureau have resisted the pressure. The agen- 
cy'’s greatest need is for more air traffic con- 
trollers, but it also wants more money for 
control towers and electronic equipment. 

Only if top Administration officials become 
convinced that air safety might develop into 
a troublesome political issue are they believed 
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likely to approve the supplemental request 
for funds for the fiscal year 1968. The amount 
involved is said to be about $100-million. 

If a denial of the request were to be fol- 
lowed by a major accident, involving air traf- 
fic control, the safety issue could be cata- 
pulted into a political controversy, 

Congress, concerned about two midair col- 
lisions this year involving airlines, has re- 
cently shown considerable interest in air 
safety problems. 

FATAL ACCIDENTS CONTINUE 

There were 10 fatal airline accidents in 
the first eight months of this year. The an- 
nual average for the last five years was 12. 
Crashes this year have taken 217 lives, com- 
pared with a five-year average of 293. 

The F.A.A.’s regular budget request for the 
fiscal year 1968, which has passed the House 
but not the Senate, is the first in four years 
that would permit the recruiting of new 
controllers in any volume. 

Even then the §8811-million requested 
would add only 648 controllers and 121 
maintenance men to the 14,000 controllers 
and maintenance men who now run the 
traffic centers and the control towers. 

But David D. Thomas, deputy administra- 
tor, indicated that this increase was only 
about one-third of what was really needed. 
The deficiency, he said, would be made up, 
as it has been in the last few years, by 
asking each controller to work harder. 

“The way air traffic is growing now, with 
the budget now before you, if each air traffic 
controller did exactly the same amount of 
work that he is doing this year, it would take 
1,500 more positions than you have in the 
budget just to keep up with the traffic,” Mr. 
Thomas said. 

“We are actually expecting him to do 8 
to 10 per cent more work next year, with the 
equipment we are furnishing him and the 
improvement we are making in the traffic 
control system.” 

He explained that the productivity of the 
air traffic control system—that is, the num- 
ber of take-offs, landings and overflights it 
can handle—had already been increased by 
178 per cent of what it was in 1963, without 
the of any appreciable number of 
new controllers. 

In other words the system has been able 
to handle far more traffic, partly because 
electronic aids have improved but chiefly 
because individual controllers now deal with 
many more planes on a radar scope at one 
time than they ever have before. 

Agency Officials told Congress last May of 
their “urgent” air traffic problems and said 
that they might return to ask for more 
money if conditions worsened and the Ad- 
ministration approved such a request. 

Gen. William F. McKee, the agency's chief, 
testified that F.A.A. traffic forecasts prepared 
only a few months before had already been 
exceeded. 

“I am concerned about the number of 
personnel, particularly in our air traffic con- 
trol system,” he said. 

Since he testified, the House has acted 
on the budget request. It did not cut money 
for controllers, but it did make cuts that 
would force the agency to defer 12 new 
control towers and six new radar installa- 
tions. = 

These improvements were planned before 
the current budget was submitted. The 
budget does not Include any new money for 
further tower or radar installations. 

Typifying the Administration's budgetary 
problems, the Budget Bureau cut $70.2-mil- 
lion from the agency's proposed 1968 request 
before the request went to Capitol Hill. 

It would have cut more, but General Mc- 
Kee made a strong plea to the President 
and the budget director that he have at 
least a handful of new controllers. 

The agency is now in the position of hav- 
ing to ask the Budget Bureau and the Presi- 
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dent for still more money just to keep pace 
with traffic growth. 

It does not pretend that the supplemental 
Tequest would permit it to go ahead of the 
problem. 


No Answer From the Drug Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 18, 1967 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Speaker, on January 26 of this year I 
introduced H.R. 3994. This bill provides 
that under the medicare program and 
State medical programs which are as- 
sisted by Federal funds, the Federal 
Government will bear the expense of the 
drugs only if they are supplied on the 
basis of their generic name. 

This is to remedy the situation where a 
company which sells a drug to the Gov- 
ernment under its generic name for 69 
cents per thousand sells the same drug 
under its trade name to druggists for 
$39.50 per thousand. 

This bill would foster competition and 
inform the people of a choice in drugs 
which they do not now have. 

The drug companies have tried to an- 
Swer the charge. of overpricing implicit 
in this bill. Their answer is really no an- 
swer at all. The oft-repeated line is that 
this huge markup is necessary for the 
costs of research. This is simply not true, 

The 1961 Kefauver committee report 
showed that the research expenditures 
of the 20 major drug companies repre- 
sented only 6.4 percent of their total 
Sales dollar. This percentage has not 
changed much since then. The same re- 
Port showed that approximately 24 per- 
cent of drug receipts of the same drug 
companies is used for promotion; this is 
ee more than the cost of the product 

I. 

Early this week Richard Furlaud, 
president of E. R. Squibb & Sons, one of 
the largest drug companies in the Na- 
tion, gave the drug industry’s standard 
defense of the two-price system. This 
answer is no answer at all, for it is based 
on contentions that have been disproved, 
such as the cost of research answer. 

The editors of the New York Times 
evaluated Mr. Furlaud's defense as un- 
Persuasive.” I agree, for the facts refute 
his arguments. I would like now to in- 
clude this well-written editorial in the 
Record: 

[From the New York Times, Oct. 17, 1967] 
Duar Dave Prices 

The president of E. R. Squibb & Sons has 
given an unpersuasive defense of the curious 
two-price system for drugs in this country. 
A much better argument will have to be 
made to explain why Congress should not 
Outlaw the present anomalous practice un- 
der which the same medicine may be very 
expensive or very cheap, depending upon 
whether a doctor has prescribed it by its 
brand name or its generic name. 

Taken at face ue, the strongest point 
made by Squibb’s president, Richard Fur- 
laud, is the need to cover costs of research 
aimed at finding new drugs. Unfortunately 
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for the pharmacettical industry, the force 
of that argument has been weakened by the 
recent testimony of Food and Drug Com- 
missioner- James L. Goddard. He reported 
that much of the drug firms’ research is 
“poorly executed” and “has not resulted in 
the introduction into medical practice of 
genuinely new therapeutic agents.” The rel- 
ative fruitlessness of this research is, as Dr. 
Goddard noted, a kind of “expensive inef- 
ficiency” whose involuntary subsidization by 
consumers is hardly justifiable. 

Particularly unpersuasive is Mr. Furlaud's 
effort to defend the huge advertising and 
promotional spending of the drug industry, 
costs that are then used to justify the ex- 
orbitant prices charged for many branded 
pharmaceuticals, Every practicing doctor in 
the nation is deluged with such advertising 
material, much of which employs themes 
more appropriate to cigarette or automobile 
advertising than to the sale of products con- 
cerned with human health. 

Doubtless, as the drug companies contend, 
some fraction of this promotional expense 
does contribute to the education of practic- 
ing physicians, but this is surely a far from 
ideal—or economical—solution to the prob- 
lem of postgraduate training for clinicians. 
A drug company advertisement or salesman 
must aim primarily to sell that enterprise's 
products—a goal quite different from that 
of medical educators engaged in bringing up 
to date the knowledge of their colleagues 
who actually treat patients. 

Passage of a law requiring all drug to be 
prescribed and sold by generic names would 
be an extremely radical step, one that Con- 
gress should not take lightly or hastily. But 
the demand for it will increasingly be heard 
if the present enormous discrepancies in the 
prices of branded and generic medicines are 
noe narrowed substantially, and if the drug 
companies do not give a more convincing 
justification for the differences that remain. 


Our Friend Sam Davenport 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 19, 1967 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, though Sam 
Davenport is no longer officially asso- 
ciated with the Congress, we often think 
of him and his splendid service to the 
membership. Most of us perhaps will 
always remember Sam as connected with 
the Office of the Coordinator of Informa- 
tion. We know how faithful and ded- 
icated he was to duty. While here he 
answered thousands of our questions and 
inquiries annually. He often answered 
the phone himseif and would often bring 
a reply in person so as to explain more 
fully. 

He was devoted to the House as a 
great American institution. He loved the 
House and respected it as the most direct 
representation the people have in our 
democracy. Sam Davenport was well 
aware that a Congressman not only had 
to legislate, but he has to perform tasks 
for his individual constituents. He real- 
ized that a Congressman was no more 
effective than his political strength back 
home. 

While serving us here Sam was cour- 
teous, sympathetic, and kind. He is a 
true gentleman. 
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I first knew Sam not as one to pro- 
vide the answer to our difficult questions, 
but as an unofficial member of the House 
Christian Breakfast Group. In the old 
80th Congress Sam was there every 
Thursday morning and this is where I 
first learned to know, respect, and ad- 
mire him. He is a Christian soldier who 
fervently believes that Christianity is 
the answer to our complex modern-day 
problems. He is truly one.of the finest 
men it has eyer been my privilege to 
know. 

While Sam is no longer officially asso- 
ciated with the Congress, he will con- 
tinue to be of service to his country and 
to his fellow man. 

Mrs. Dorn and my staff join with me 
in wishing for Sam and his family the 
very best always. 


Corporal France, 20, Dies of Wounds in 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 19, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Lance Cpl Phillip S. France was re- 
cently killed in action in Vietnam, I wish 
to commend the courage of this young 
man and to honor his memory by includ- 
ing the following article in the RECORD: 
[From the haiga he Sun, Oct. 18, 


ConxronaL France, 20, DIES or WOUNDS IN 
VIETNAM 

A 20-year-old marine who graduated from 
Edmondson High School in 1965 was killed 
last Saturday near beseiged Con Thien in 
Vietnam, the Defense Department reported 
yesterday. $ 

He was Lance Cpl. Phillip S. France, hus- 
band of Mrs. Margret T. France, of the Lex- 
ington Terrace housing project in the 200 
block North Fremont avenue. 

TOLD OF WOUND 

Corporal France died of head and body 
wounds sustained when a Communist mortar 
shell exploded. About two weeks earlier, he 
had been slightly wounded by another mor- 
tar explosion, his wife said last night. 

In à letter, he said that he had been 
wounded while he had a dying friend in his 
arms, Mrs. France said. He also wrote that 
his name had been put in for a Silver Star, 
but Mrs, France said she knew none of the 
details of the action which led to the recom- 
mendation. 

The young marine had been in Vietnam 
since mid-July, all but about a month of the 
time in the Con Thien area. He enlisted in 
the Marine Corps in May, 1966, and under- 
went training st Parris Island, S.C., Camp 
Lejeune, N.C., and in Puerto Rico before 
being sent to Vietnam, 

While he attended Edmondson High 
School, he sang in the school choir and took 
part as a flag bearer for a neighborhood drum 
and bugle corps. 

Besides his wife, he is survived by a daugh- 
his mother and 


Spec. 4 Victor France, who is stationed in 
New York; and a sister, Arlene France, of 
Baltimore. 
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Who Riots and Why 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DEL CLAWSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 18, 1967 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
wave of violence which has spread like a 
blight across the Nation has generated 
every shade of opinion and reaction. At- 
tempts have been made to analyze sys- 
tematize and comment upon the data 
available to us from many viewpoints. A 
discussion by a psychologist of interna- 
tional reputation which appears in the 
October issue of “Nation’s Business” 
draws some interesting conclusions and 
makes recommendations which seem 
firmly founded in practical thought as 
well as professional expertise. The article 
entitled “Who Riots and Why” by Robert 
N. McMurray is included at this point in 
the RECORD: 

Who Riots AND WHY 


(By Robert N. McMurry) 

Because more recent riots have occurred 
in deprived areas, many of which are Negro 
ghettos, it is easy to assume that they are 
a direct consequence of the deprivation of 
those pating and that the key to their 
prevention lies in comprehensive welfare 
work, manifesting itself through massive 
relief and rehabilitation programs—mostly 
government sponsored. 

These assumptions are questionable and 
these remedies may prove ineffective. Cer- 
tainly other actions should have priority. 
These facts should be examined: 

First, violence, rioting and attendant loot- 
ing are in no sense confined to deprived areas. 
Outbreaks have occurred in such slumless 
centers as Nyack, N.Y.; Fort Lauderdale and 
Lake Geneva, Fia. 

Second, while most of the participants are 
members of minority or disenfranchised 
groups, some of the rioters and looters are 
white, in instances from well-to-do fam- 
illes. 

Third, while members of the white race are 
usually the avowed targets of these out- 
breaks, members of the deprived or minority 
groups are often the greatest sufferers. 

Finally, large segments of the disenfran- 
chised populations, specifically the Negro, 
are strongly opposed to such "direct action” 
because it is inconsistent with their stand- 
ards and values. 


PEOPLE WHO RIOT 

This raises the question: What kind of 
men and women actually participate in these 
riots? First, the majority of those gd 
in violence of this nature are young peo- 
ple ranging in age from 15 to 25. A high pro- 
portion are not indigenous to the areas in 
which the riots take place. Far from all are 
from the “deprived” strata of the population. 

From a psychological point of view, recent 
riots have tended to be marked by behavior 
which can only be described as berserk. At 
the height of these disorders many of those 
taking part have clearly cast aside all civilized 
restraints. In their activities they give free 
expression to the most primitive, atavistic 
impulses. 

Why do certain individuals succumb to 
this “blood lust?” To understand this break- 
down of social restraints, it becomes neces- 
sary to analyze the mechanisms within each 
human being which normally serve to inhibit 
these impulses, The key to the forces within 
the Individual which serve to police his bè- 
havior is to be found in the character of his 
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values and what psychologists refer to as the 
“strength of his ego controls,” in other words 
his capacity to maintain a satisfactory regard 
for reality and consequences. 

The primary inhibiting influences in every 
human are his values. These are the moral 
and ethical standards he has acquired in the 
course of his life which constitute his con- 
science. 

These are not merely a passive collation of 
pious admonitions or rules. The conscience 
has a dynamism of its own. It enforces its 
restrictions by creating in the individual 
intolerable feelings of guilt and anxiety 
whenever he transgresses his conscience’s 
dictates. It is through this psychological 
mechanism which refiects his values that he 
is restrained from antisocial activities. 

It is the person's values to a much greater 
extent than his intelligence and education 
that determines what he will do in any given 
situation. This is an area in which there are 
marked differences among people. Thus per- 
sons with very strict consciences are ordi- 
narily rigid, withdrawn and inhibited. Oth- 
ers, with more permissive consciences, can 
engage in more activities without feeling 
guilty or anxious. Still others, for example, 
members of the Mafia, have consciences 
which not only condone criminal behavior, 
but they often are compulsively driven to 
engage in behavior of this character. 


PROBLEM MEMBERS OF SOCIETY 


Unfortunately, a small segment of the 
population has deformed or malfunctioning 
consciences which are the results either of 
faulty upbringinig or life in environments 
whose mores are essentially antisocial. 

Of these, first, are those with weak egos, 
Le., they lack self-control; they do what- 
ever they wish to without thought of con- 
sequences. 

The second category is composed of those 
with warped, perverted, or psychopathic per- 
sonalities—the people who hate. 

Usually neither of these two groups is em- 
ployable or economically or socially produc- 
tive. In both of these groups are found 
criminals and “problem” members of society. 

Those with weak egos include many of 
the self-indulgent, irresponsible adolescents, 
school dropouts, petty thieves. 

Among the psychopathic personalities 
are many of the chronic failures, malcon- 
tents and drifters. For the most part, these 
are persons who are without hope, who are 
bitter about their own lives, who hate su- 
thority and who have an unlimited capac- 
ity for envy of their more fortunate fellows. 

Every metropolis and many smaller com- 
munities every place in the world have their 
quota of these people of various races. They 
are the lost souls of civilization. 

It is predominately from these two 
groups—the irresponsible and the psycho- 
pathic personalities—that the majority of 
the rioters, the vandals, the looters, the 
arsonists and the potential killers come. 

There are undisciplined youth and psy- 
chopathic personalities at every economic 
level of society and in every ethnic group 
both here and abroad. Members of this strat- 
um of society have been present since the 
earliest days of civilization. 

If this is true, why have members of this 
group in recent years suddenly broken out 
into the prevailing rash of violence here in 
America? Probably because there has been 
a gradual shift in the prevailing mores and 
cultural values of our society in the direction 
of an increasing acceptance and condone- 
ment of violence and even lawlessness in 
American society. Rioting, sedition and 
anarchy in the past were considered crimi- 
nal, 


Bociety either took a strong stand against 
criminals and troublemakers personally by 
jailing them, or considering them as harm- 
less eccentrics, and encouraged them to 
preach their doctrines to small crowds from 
soap boxes in “bug house squares.” 
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Today society's attitudes have softened. 
Behavioral scientists, taking their leads from 
John Dewey and a misinterpretation of 
Freud, have advocated a loosening of au- 
thority and the general adoption of a more 
permissive attitude. 

This has manifested itself in the home (do 
not punish the child; it might frustrate 
him), in the school (where progressive edu- 
cation has become the mode), on the job 
(where the so-called Theory Y of democratic 
management is strongly advocated), or in 
the courts (where increasing consideration 
is being given to the rights“ of the accused) 

In short, to many persons rioting has now 
become respectable. Society increasingly Is 
condoning rioting as a justified expression of 
a way of life. This in turn rationalizes vio- 
lence. 

Advocates of violence, demagogues such as 
Rap Brown and Stokely Carmichael are now 
given wide publicity. Their points of view 
are carried in the public press and on tele- 
vision. Their positions are widely endorsed 
by some clergymen. In consequence, owing 
to this shift in the mores of society, the 
consciences of many no longer contain re- 
strictions againt rioting, violence, arson and 
even murder. Hence, the individuals feel no 
guilt. 

Admittedly, conditions are bad for many 
members of minority groups, especially Ne- 
groes. On the other hand, they are probably 
no worse now than they have been in pre- 
vious times. In many respects they are better. 

Certainly in and of themselves these con- 
ditions of deprivation do not explain nor 
justify the violence of riots. The roots of the 
difficulty appear to lie in the fact that riot- 
ing can now be indulged in with relative im- 
punity. Police now are often restricted in 
the measures they may employ to check riots. 

Actually, the chief hazard for many of the 
active participants is the danger of being 
shot or hurt in the riot itself. This, however, 
is no deterrent. No one ever expects that he 
pergonally will be injured, Also because the 
majority of the rioters are immature, irre- 
sponsible or psychopathic, they are incapable 
of being aware of the dangers. Finally, only 
a small on of those participating is 
caught and punished. 

These conditions all point to a prospective 
increase in the frequency and violence of 
rioting which may be anticipated. 

Public aid programs, no matter how de- 
sirable, do not get at the immediate causes 
of these outbreaks. 

On the assumption that it is primarily 
members of the two special groups, the ir- 
responsible delinquents and the psycho- 
pathic personalities, who engage in these acts 
of violence, immediate remedial steps must 
be designed to identify, contain and restrain 
the members of these two groups. 

In coping with persons of this nature, it 
must be recognized that when inflamed they 
revert to a state in which they are enraged 
animals, devoid of civilized restraint and ca- 
pacity for self-control. Under mob condi- 
tions, they are immune to appeals to reason, 
to logic, or to their better natures, Actually, 
their consciences are so constituted that lit- 
erally they have no better natures, Their 
value systems, as embodied in their con- 
sciences, have no place for kindness, consid- 
eration or regard for others. 

To them a riot is a saturnalia, comparable 
to the Russian rape of Berlin, in the course 
of which the rioters become mad dogs, think- 
ing only of destroying, burning, looting and 
shoo’ ’ 


Only brute force will contain such per- 
sons. 
STOP PREACHING VIOLENCE 


From a prophylactic point of view it is ob- 
vious that public ald and similar programs 
must be undertaken to ameliorate intoler- 
able living and employment conditions. 
More immediately, however, demagogues 
must be deglamorized. They must be denied 
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a forum from which to preach violence and 
sedition. 

Those who openly advocate anarchy, sedi- 
tion and the take-over of powers by violence 
must be arrested, tried and, if found guilty, 
jailed or fined. When trouble threatens, po- 
tential rioters, those known to have engaged 
in rioting and violence previously, must be 
rounded up and placed in “protective cus- 
tody until the emergency is past. 

On an over-all basis the existence of these 
strata of the incorrigibly delinquent and 
those with psychopathic personalities, must 
be recognized and faced. It must be under- 
stood that they have deformed personalities 
and are social and economic misfits. 

Only forceable restraints and the creation 
of a sincere conviction in them that punish- 
ment for transgressions will be quick, cer- 
tain and intolerably painful will have any 
deterrent effect. 

This will not be easy and may entail some 
infringements of these persons’ civil rights. 
No more so, however, than is the case of 
those who must be hospitalized because they 
are mentally ill. The alternative, unfortu- 
nately, is the inevitability of even more and 
worse riots. Society must make its choice be- 
tween these two courses. 


Treatment of Prisoners of War in North 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 19, 1967 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, recent re- 
leases of news concerning American mili- 
tary personnel held captive in North 
Vietnam starkly point out some facts 
which should be spread before the Ameri- 
can public and the peoples of the entire 
world. 

The conditions under which our young 
men exist as prisoners appear to be ade- 
quate by North Vietnamese standards 
and on that basis Hanoi claims that it is 
giving the prisoners humane treatment. 

Humane treatment covers more than 
getting barely enough to eat and having 
a leaky roof over one’s head. These men 
have families and they are naturally con- 
cerned for their families’ welfare. 

Hanoi has consistently refused to an- 
nounce the names of the prisoners it is 
holding. Out of the more than 200 Ameri- 
can prisoners the Department of Defense 
believes to be held in North Vietnam, 
Hanoi has released the identity of less 
than 100. By no stretch of the imagina- 
tion can this be called humane treat- 
ment. 

Some of the correspondents who have 
visited North Vietnam have been told 
that the prisoners are free to write to 
their families. This is a gross misstate- 
ment. I am informed that less than 75 
prisoners have been permitted to send 
letters and post cards to their families, 
and these only very infrequently. 

It is certainly not a very humane 
captor who will keep from the families of 
the prisoners knowledge of their fate and 
condition, especially since this knowledge 
can have no conceivable effect on the 
course of the fighting. 
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Those who oppose the U.S. presence in 
Vietnam and who are apologists for 
Hanoi should ponder whether their sup- 
port of and sympathy for the North Viet- 
namese position is really merited in view 
of this kind of treatment being meted out 
to those of our men who have fallen into 
the hands of these Communist sadists. 


Subsidized Cities Are Not the Answer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 19, 1967 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, virtually 
every Member of the House is concerned 
about the complex problems confronting 
our Nation's cities. We differ, however, in 
analyzing their causes and recommend- 
ing appropriate solutions. With each 
metropolitan crisis comes a cry from 
some for more Federal funds to remedy 
the ills of the beleaguered residents. 

In the October issue of Nation’s Busi- 
ness, the column “Washington: A Look 
Ahead,” points up the errors in assuming 
that most Americans are living in big city 
poverty with expectations of larger doles. 
Believing this article of interest to those 
who lobby for more and more big city 
spending for ill-advised Federal experi- 
ments, I include it in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON: A Look AHEAD 


National obsession with the plight of the 
cities seems boundless. 

It’s typical of America’s pendulum politics. 
It usually starts with an intriguing statistic 
and builds rapidly on scraps of dramatic evi- 
dence. Then momentum swings pendulum 
out of bounds. 

With the cities, it began with the wide- 
spread, well-known statistic that seven out of 
10 people now live in the cities. All of a sud- 
den, it seemed, we all turned into city slick- 
ers. Politicians went overboard. 

It was as if every soul in the U.S. should 
be annoyed by eye-smarting smog, tensed by 
subway clattering, locked in traffic jams, 
wracked by crime and oppressed by mere 
proximity of his fellowman. 

That's the way some officials have been 
looking at it, mouthing about it endlessly. 

Then came riots, and politicos call for a 
massive “Marshall Plan” for the cities, even 
though Washington has spent nearly $9 bil- 
lion in the past five years on urban programs. 

Of course, the big cities of the United 
States have massive problems of race, deteri- 
oration, congestion. But the national pre- 
occupation with cities perpetuates a myth 
that we're all urban and all our problems 
are urban. 

Not so. Look at these facts for balance, 
for common sense: 

Believe it or not, we're still a small-town 
America. Only one in 10 of us lives in a 
big city—over a million population. More 
than half of us live in what some New 
Yorkers call “the sticks.” We reside either 
in rural areas or in small cities—50,000 or 
under, towns of only 15,000 families or fewer. 

Moreover, it’s the small towns that are 
growing. Since 1920, the portion of Ameri- 
cans living in cities of under 50,000 has risen 
by 50 per cent; more and more, suburb com- 
munities are where America hangs its hat, 
shops and goes to little theater. Increasingly, 
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and desperately, we're seeking the solace of 
the countryside. 

A Gallup poll not long ago found that 
about half the people liked small-town liv- 
ing; next largest percentage preferred the 
suburbs; only about one in four or five 
wanted to Hve in metropolises. 

Even in the so-called Northeast “megalop- 
olis,” where in a few short years we're sup- 
posed to be stepping all over each other, 
people aren't any thicker—on the av- 
erage—than about 500 per square mile. And 
there are great stretches of wilderness still. 
Most of us don't live packed in slums. 

Only half the states have even one county 
with an urban density of 1,000 or more per 
square mile. 

Politicians—particularly in Washington— 
would have you think there's no longer any- 
where in the land of the free where you can 
still park on the street outside your office 
and that every downtown is ripe for the 
urban renewal bulldozer. The “crisis in the 
cities” has been drummed into us endlessly 
in the drive to dump new vote-getting money 
into socio-economic urban experiments. 

There’s not a slum-dweller in the nation 
today who hasn't been told time and again 
by the politicians how bad off he is and how 
much the government ought to be doing for 
him 

Glance at some budget figures: A couple 
of years ago, Washington spent about $350 
million for housing and community develop- 
ment subsidies. Now the Administration 
wants to obligate nearly 10 times that 
amount, This is for public housing, urban 
renewal, metropolitan planning, rent sub- 
sidies, urban transit and so forth. 

And what's a generation of urban renewal 
and public housing done? Well, urban re- 
newal has torn down people’s homes, scat- 
tered low-income families around the cities, 
shrunk the supply of housing and raised 
its cost for the poor. Public housing? It has 
taken away many people's incentive to im- 
prove their earnings because they get booted 
out of public housing as soon as they earn 
a decent wage. 

And certainly scores of millions in federal 
funds didn’t solve all of Detroit's problems. 

Any urban-type legislation appears sacred 
today. For example, opponents of the $40 
million rat extermination program were 
scorched even though the federal government 
already has five different agencies with rat 
programs, any of which could be expanded 
rather than start a new one. 

High hopes are held for new experiments, 
planning, coordinating, model cities, incen- 
tives for getting business into the act. In- 
dustry know-how, innovations may finally 
furnish answers. 

Into the big cities also goes most of the 
$7 billion relief money, not to mention about 
$2 billion more for poverty war. In fact 
most of the total $25 billion spent by Wash- 
ington for poor goes to the cities. 

If the poor are the cities’ most distressing 
woes, certainly the spear-carrier of poverty 
agencies—Office of Economic Opportunity 
hasn't won many battles. 

Shriver’s poverty army has made limited 
gains in rehabilitation, training, education. 
It has gotten some poor off the dole. 

But where Shriver’s OEO has made most 
spectacular gains is on two battlefronts: 
Lobbying and publicity. 

The Shrivers’ gracious soirees for Congress- 
men at Timberlawn, their Maryland man- 
sion, known to some as Disneyland East, 
plus enlistment of everybody from the Con- 
ference of Mayors to Billy Graham to lobby 
for the agency, has borne fruit. 

The agency's anxiety neurosis about its 
public image is shown in brainwashing ses- 
sions for press and fact that it spares no 
eee to try to prove it is right. Whenever 
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Even the most liberal find grounds for criti- 
cism. Former Assistant Secretary of Labor 
Moynihan, who now heads MIT-Harvard Cen- 
ter for Urban Studies, says in the eagerness 
to “maintain confidence” in government 
poverty fighting we tend to “avoid evidence 
of poor results“ and pay too little heed to 
the limited capabilities of government to 
bring about social change.” 

Former White House aide Richard Good- 
win; “Modern poverty cannot be abolished 
by friendly edicts from remote officials.” (See 
“Where Poverty Program Is Doing Poorly,” 
page 52.) 

All of this is not to say government should 
be doing nothing and that our cities aren't 
in trouble. Some of them are. Heaven knows 
the plight of the slum Negro demands action. 
So do other crises. 

But politicians sometimes get things out of 
focus. 

Certainly tax dollars will build a park and 
pay a policeman’s salary. But money from a 
faraway government won’t make one man like 
or understand another man, 

The average city-dweller, white or Negro, 
leads a far, far better life than the average 
resident of Moscow, Peking or most other 
cities of the world. 

Setting up a federal Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Dévelopment. or an Office of 
Economic Opportunity doesn’t solve all prob- 
lems. 


Likewise, many an American still breathes 
fresh air, and the closest thing to mass tran- 
sit he sees Is a station wagon. He grows his 
own tomatoes, never hears a subway roar, 
leaves his front door unlocked and expects 
neither federal rent supplement nor food 
stamps. 


City Youth Is Cited for Bravery in Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Thursday, October 19, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Charles Bowers, a Marine Corps private 
from Baltimore, has been cited for heroic 
action in Vietnam. Private Bowers re- 
ceived his Navy commendation for aid- 
ing a fellow marine in battle. I wish to 
commend the courage of this young man 
and to include the following article in 
the RECORD: 

[From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, Oct. 18, 

1967] 
Ciry Yours Is CITED FOR BRAVERY IN VIETNAM 

A Baltimore Marine Corps private has been 
awarded a Navy commendation for helping 
another marine on a Vietnam battlefield. 

Charles Bowers, 4600 block Renwick ave- 
nue, also received a Purple Heart for a leg 
wound he received June 7 in the same battle. 
The marine's parents, Mr. and Mrs. Henry F. 
Bowers, also live in the 4600 block Renwick 
avenue. He attended City College. 

ATTACKED BY NORTH VIETNAMESE 

The citations say that, while on a search- 
and-destroy mission near Khe Sanh, the 
unit for which Mr. Bowers is radio operator 
was attacked by North Vietnamese Army 


The young marine saw another marine 
trying to clear his malfunctioning weapon. 

Although “painfully wounded in the Ieg,” 
Mr. Bowers “quickly obtained a rifle from a 
casualty and ran across 30 meters of fireswept 
terrain“ to aid his comrade the citation said. 

After giving the rifie to the marine, Mr. 
Bowers returned to his. post as radio operator 
until he was evacuated. The citations called 
him an Inspiration to those around him. 
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Suburban Press: A Success Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN N. ERLENBORN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 19, 1967 


Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, Chi- 
cago is one of the great cities of the world, 
and it is surrounded by some of the finest 
suburbs to be found anywhere. Making a 
major contribution to this excellence are 
a number of outstanding suburban news- 
papers. 

One of the best of these is a group of 
papers known as Paddock Publications, 
published in Arlington Heights and cir- 
culating throughout a number of north- 
western and western suburbs. 

I was pleased to note that these 
papers, which have a large circulation 
in the 14th District, which I represent, 
paid tribute during Newspaper Week to 
my colleague and neighbor, Representa- 
tive DONALD RUMSFELD of the 13th Con- 
gressional District. 

The editorial follows: 

SUBURBAN Press: A Success STORY 


This is National Newspaper Week, a seven- 
day period set aside each year for 
tion, appraisal, and analysis of the nation’s 
press—its performance, problems, and 
potential. 

It was especially appropirate that U.S. Rep. 
Donald Rumsfeld, R-13th, last week chose 
the even of this annual observance to call 
attention to Congress to the new and grow- 
ing suburban press. 

“The: growing stature and importance of 
the suburban press is a healthy trend in the 
communications feld today,” declared Rums- 
feld. “While some newspapers are failing and 
others are merging, the suburban press con- 
tinues to expande and to provide their 
readers with an increasingly fine service.” 

Singling out editorial personnel from 
Hollister Newspapers, Wilmette, and Paddock 
Publications for special recognition as 
winners in recent Suburban Press Founda- 
tion awards competition, the congressman 
said; “I believe the mature suburban press 
is epitomized by the newspapers in the 13th 
Congressional District of Illinois,” 

Cong..Rumsfeld’s interest in the suburban 
press is being shared by leaders throughout 
the newspaper industry, which today regards 
the new media as one of the most dramatic 
success stories in the history of American 
journalism. 

This development is an outgrowth of an- 
other phenomenon of post-war America— 
the unique explosion of suburbia itself. 

The impact of this historic, unprecedented 
outreach of population, commerce, and in- 
dustry is evidenced by the expansion of our 
own suburbs, which have been the growth 
leader in all metropolitan Chicago for 17 
successive years, 

To meet these changing conditions, a new 
suburban press has emerged as a distinctive 
medium tailored to the special needs and 
interests of new suburbanites, 

There are now 2,500 suburban newspapers 
serving 65 million Americans; by 1980 this 
readership will comprise three-fourths of the 
nation’s population as the shift to suburbia 
continues. 

The suburban press is acknowledged as the 
most prosperous and opportunity-laden seg- 
ment of the newspaper Industry; it is also 
the fastest-growing—4in circulation, in num- 
ber of papers, in pages printed. 

Since 1954 circulation of suburban and 
community newspapers rose 80.5 per cent 
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while circulation of “big city” dallies grew 
less than 2 per cent. In Chicago, and nine 
other major metropolitan areas, total circu- 
lation of suburban newspapers is greater than 
that of all downtown dailies combined. 

No other media—radio, TV, magazines, 
dailies—can duplicate the suburban press 
role in assuming initiative for meeting com- 
munity problems at the local level, serving 
as a medium for communication, and sug- 
gesting sound remedies. It is the only medium 
capable of digging in on a sustained basis 
and telling suburbanites what's happening 
in their community and how it may affect 
them. 

The future of suburban journalism pro- 
vides unlimited opportunity for greater 
community service and editorial leadership. 
We look forward to such a future with con- 
fidence and anticipation, ever mindful of the 
increased responsibilities which accompany 
these opportunities. This role was aptly 
summarized by Rep. Rumsfeld in his re- 
marks to Congress: 

“No country can possibly move ahead, and 
no society can be free, unless its citizens are 
acquainted with all aspects of the basic prob- 
Jems of their communities. The suburban 
press is making significant contributions to 
an alert and informed citizenry.” 


Riot News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OY TENNESSEE. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 16, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been considerable discussion in recent 
months about the effect of news cover- 
age on the riots which rocked so many 
of our cities during the summer. 

The following editorial, which ap- 
peared in the Greenville, Tenn., Sun, 
gets down to the basic problem involved 
in reporting this type of news, and I 
would like to call it to the attention of 
my colleagues and the readers of the 
RECORD: 


Nor News 


The Justice Department revealed recently 
it was studying news coverage given riots in 
American cities in recent months—in an 
effort to determine what effect news coverage 
had on the disturbances, 

There have been suggestions news media 
should withhold news of riots, in some cases, 
until police gain control of the situation to 
prevent the curious and troublemakers from 
converging on the affected area before order 
is restored, 

Several American cities already have “news 
moratorium” plans for crisis worked out in 
detail, for such reasons. The plans depend 
upon the voluntary cooperation of the press 
and it is said news media in Detroit delayed 
reporting the beginning of the Detroit riots 
recently in an effort to help police. 

Certainly the police need all the help they 
can get these days. While it’s true not every 
law enforcement officer is a restrained diplo- 
mat, who. makes no mistakes, by and large 
the nation is served well by its law enforce- 
ment officers, 

The country cannot achieve permanent 
progress through rioting, lawlessness and 
mob action. The lesson all citizens must 
somehow learn is that law and order must 
be maintained, that it constitutes greater 
protection for minorities than anyone else. 
Officers of the law, who must maintain that 
order, need every form of assistance fellow 
Americans can give them, 
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National Day of Prayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 18, 1967 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Arlene 
Christian Hawkins of my home city of 
New Orleans, La., has done a wonderful 
job in organizing my city's observance of 
the National Day of Prayer. which was 
observed there and throughout our Na- 
tion on October 18, 1967. I want to take 
this opportunity to commend Mrs. Haw- 
kins and her committee for the splendid 
work they have done to foster a spirit of 
Christian love through observance of and 
participation in a National Day of Prayer. 

The National Day of Prayer was au- 
thorized by a joint resolution from Con- 
gress in April 1952, and former President 
Harry S. Truman proclaimed this day 
and signed the resolution. Ever since that 
year, a National Day of Prayer has been 
observed annually. 

I believe that the annual observance of 
a Day of Prayer makes each of us reflect 
on the many blessings God has given.us 
here in the United States and renews in 
us the spirit of the Founding Fathers 
who fostered the ideal that our Nation 
was established under God. It is true 
that, in the words of the Mass, we should 
at all times and in all places give thanks 
to God for the blessings he has bestowed 
upon us. But I believe that it is wise to 
set aside a specific day of prayer through- 
out our country as a further emphasis 
that the United States of America was 
founded on Christian principles. 

Mrs. Hawkins and the “Church Wom- 
en United” of New Orleans are deserving 
of commendation for their efforts in pro- 
moting a National Day of Prayer, not 
only in my city, but throughout the 
Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I also would like to in- 
clude, for the benefit of my colleagues, 
three fine prayers offered on the Na- 
tional Day of Prayer by Bishop Harold 
R. Perry, archdiocese of New Orleans; 
the Reverend William P. Richardson, Jr., 
rector of St. George's Church in New Or- 
leans, and a prayer written by Rabbi 
Nahnam of Bratlav, 1772-1811, which has 
been delivered at the Gates of Prayer 
Synagogue in New Orleans. The three 
Prayers follow: 

Prayer—Bisnop HRO D R. Perry, ARCHDIO- 
CESE oF New ORLEANS 

O God, Father of us all, you have created 
all men equal and endowed them with a 
dignity which is their natural right, and 
which unites them all as your children and 
brothers one of another. 

We pray that our President and Members 
of Congress may have a clear vision of the 
place and function of government in mobiliz- 
ing the human resources and wealth of this 
great Nation to uproot poverty and illiteracy. 

Our Nation, O God has progressed to a 
level of prosperity, surpassing any achieved 
in the history of the world. We humbly 
acknowledge however, that poverty contin- 
ues to be the lot of a substantial number of 
people. Yet we know that our country can 
Only achieve its full potential, if each indi- 
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vidual has the opportunity to contribute to 
the fullest extent of his capabilities. 

May our minds and hearts be moved with 
an ardent zeal to eliminate the paradox of 
poverty in the midst of plenty by opening to 
everyone the opportunity for education, and 
work, the opportunity to live in decency and 
dignity. 

All these blessings we ask in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit. Amen. 


PRAYER FOR THE NATIONAL DAY OF PRAYER, 
1967, BY REv. WILLIAM P. RICHARDSON, JR., 
RECTOR, St. GEORGE'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


O Lord God whose Presence is everywhere, 
we pray Thy blessing upon these United 
States of America. In this time of stress and 
tumult and violence we turn to Thee in Peni- 
tence for our failures to act as brothers and 
our self-centeredness in thinking mostly of 
ourselves. Enlarge our understanding of each 
other and of Thy purposes for our country, 
that as we look to Thee for guidance we may 
be drawn into a Spirit-filled fellowship with 
one another. Strengthen and assist every good 
cause, and redeem all those whose motives 
are evil, that the spirit of love and good will 
may prevail. Give us thankful hearts for Thy 
many blessings and sustaining grace, and 
grant that wars and strife may cease and that 
peace may be established among the nations 
and races and peoples and in our own hearts. 
And this we ask for the sake of Thy blessed 
Son, Jesus Christ Our Lord. Amen. 


PRAYER FOR PEACE 


(Ascribed to Rabbi Nahnam of Bratzlav, 
1772-1811) 


May it be Thy will, to annul wars and the 
shedding of blood, and to extend a peace, 
great and wondrous, in the universe. Nor 
again shall one people raise the sword against 
another and they shall learn war no more. 

But let all the residents of earth recognize 
and know the innermost truth: That we are 
not come into this world for quarrel and di- 
vision, nor for hate and jealousy, contrariness 
and bloodshed; but we are come into this 
world Thee to recognize and know, be Thou 
blessed forever. 

And let Thy glory fill all our wits and 
minds, knowledge and hearts; and may I be 
a chariot for the presence of Thy divinity, 
May I not again depart from the Sanctity as 
much as a hairsbreadth. But may I ever cling 
to Thee and thy sacred law, until I be worthy 
to introduce others into the knowledge of 
Thy divinity. To announce to the children of 
man Thy power, and the honor of the glory 
of Thy kingdom. Amen. 


Gen. Casimir Pulaski 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


: HON. FRANK J. BRASCO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 19, 1967 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, 188 years 
ago, the cause of freedom lost an out- 
standing general in Casimir Pulaski. 

After a courageous, but unsuccessful 
struggle against Russian control of his 
own beloved Poland, this great Polish 
patriot learned of the American Revolu- 
tionary War, and immediately volun- 
teered his services in our fight for inde- 
pendence. 

The dedication with which he per- 
formed his self-imposed duty to defend 
our right to freedom and democracy in- 
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spired troops at Brandywine, German- 
town, Valley Forge, and finally at Savan- 
nah, where he gave his life for the most 
important cause in the world—freedom. 

For his courage, his dedication, and 
his adherence to principle against all 
odds, America shall never forget General 
Pulaski, nor the significant contribution 
he made toward our struggle for democ- 
racy. 


FMC Corp. Contributes Another Advance 
for Our Military Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 19, 1967 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the Armed Services Committee, I 
am especially interested in new develop- 
ments of equipment and materiel to be 
used by the Armed Forces of the United 
States. I am pleased to say that a firm in 
my district, the Ordnance Division of 
FMC Corp., has earned the reputation 
for producing tracked vehicles which 
have constantly improved in efficiency 
and which have been produced at lower 
proportionate costs to the Department 
of Defense. 

A ceremony is being held today in San 
Jose, Calif., commemorating acceptance 
of the first prototype of a new assault 
amphibian for the Marine Corps. This 
new tracked vehicle is designated 
LVTPX12. Designed to be launched from 
offshore ships, it travels through rough 
seas and plunging surf, and continues 
over-the-beach and inland, carrying 25 
combat-ready troops or 10,000 pounds of 
cargo, at speeds in excess of 8 miles per 
hour water and 40 miles per hour on 
land. 

The amphibian is the result of co- 
ordinated effort by the Marine Corps, 
the Naval Ship Systems Command, and 
FMC Corp., to develop a family of land- 
ing vehicles to replace the current LVTP5 
family of amphibians developed during 
the early 1950's. 

Acceptance of the initial prototype 
marks a major milestone in the develop- 
ment program. This prototype is the first 
of 15 being built for testing and evalua- 
tion in order to demonstrate the ability 
of the design to meet the stringent re- 
quirements of the Marine Corps in all 
extremes of climate, terrain, and opera- 
tional service. 

The FMC Corp. of San Jose, Calif., was 
awarded the development contract, on 
the basis of competitive bidding, by the 
Naval Ship Systems Command. 

Water jet propulsion is a new feature 
in the LVTPX-12. Tests show an impres- 
sive improvement in water speed and 
maneuverability. Tests to date indicate 
the LVTPX-12 will have the reliability 
and low maintenance requirements so 
essential in combat and will have the 
lowest operational cost of any vehicle for 
its size and weight. ` 

FMC has extensive experience in 
military amphibian field. The Marine 
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Corps first landing vehicle was devel- 
oped by FMC in 1941. This was followed 
by a construction program in which the 
company built over 11,000 LVT’s in sev- 
eral different models during World War 
II. Since then, FMC has made many sig- 
nificant contributions which have pro- 
vided effective, low-cost military vehicles 
for our Armed Forces. 

The M-113 vehicle family used so ex- 
tensively by the U.S. Army in Vietnam 
was developed and is being produced by 
FMC at a cost lower than any previous 
personnel carrier, Deadline time on the 
M-113 in Vietnam has proven to be lower 
than any other wheeled or tracked ve- 
hicle being used in that war. 

If past experience is repeated we have 
reason to hope that the LVTPX-12 will 
soon be furnishing the same low cost 
service to the Marine Corps that is now 
provided by the M-113 family of vehicles. 

The engineers, executives, and all per- 
sonnel of FMC are to be congratulated 
for providing the Nation's fighting forces 
with another significant step forward. 


New Zealand Expands Support of South 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. ZABLOCKT. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 17 the Right Honorable Keith Holy- 
oake, Prime Minister of New Zealand, an- 
nounced that country’s decision to ex- 
pand its military support of the war in 
South Vietnam. Involved was the com- 
mitment of an additional infantry com- 
pany to the New Zealand fighting forces 
already in Vietnam. 

Because Prime Minister Holyoake's 
statement expresses the basic principles 
which motivated this new commitment I 
feel it is worthy of my colleagues’ atten- 
tion and consideration. 

The statement follows: 1 
STATEMENT or New ZEALAND ATTITUDE ON THE 
VIETNAM PROBLEM 
(By the Right Honorable Keith Holyoake, 

C.H., Prime Minister of New Zealand) 

The special significance of the Vietnam war 
is that in an acute form it has confronted 
New Zealanders with the realities of their 
international position. At the heart of the 
debate over the Government's decision lies 
a choice—of adhering to the basic prin- 
ciples which have guided the country’s for- 
eign policy ever since it assumed full re- 
sponsibility for its own destiny, or of aban- 
doning them for uncertain and untried 
courses of action. 

I am convinced that those basic princi- 
ples—support for the purposes of the United 
Nations Charter, resistance to aggression, de- 
fence of the rights of small states, partici- 
pation in collective security arrangements 
and assistance to other countries in their 
economic and social development—remain 
valid and should continue to guide New 
Zealand's actions. I am convinced too that 
the Government has applied them as scrup- 
ulously to the Vietnam situation as it has 
to every other major international question. 
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The fundamental issues involved are starkly 
simple. Whose will is to prevail in South 
Vietnam—the imposed will of the North Viet- 
namese communists and their agents, or the 
freely expressed will of the people of South 
Vietnam? Or more explicitly, are terror and 
armed aggression to succeed? 


A CLEAR CASE OF AGGRESSION 


It is striking that many of those who 
questioned the Government's decision to 
commit New Zealand troops two years ago no 
longer deny, as they did then, the facts 
concerning North Vietnam’s direct and mas- 
sive responsibility for the conduct of the war 
in the South. Many continue, however, to 
deny that aggression is involved—on the 
grounds that Vietnamese are fighting Viet- 
namese and that the war is therefore only 
a civil war. Such a view to my mind evades 
not only the special circumstances of the 
Vietnam conflict, but also the clear record 
of international precedent. To my mind, the 
facts of aggression are as decisive as they 
were in the case of North Korea's attack 
on South Korea, where the communist North 
Korea fought against the free South Koreans, 
or as they would be if East Germany sent 
its forces across the dividing line into West 
Germany. It is true that there are super- 
ficial resemblances to a civil war. But the 
conflict is much more than that, and much 
more too than an armed insurrection by a 
purely local communist movement, It is 
incontrovertible that the Viet Cong—itself 
largely directed, sustained and supplied by 
North Vietnam—has been backed up by mili- 
tary forces sent in from North Vietnam. In 
the face of such blatant external interference 
and attack, South Vietnam had no alterna- 
tive, if it wished to preserve its rights to 
determine its own future, to calling for out- 
side assistance. And it had every right to do 
80. 

NEW ZEALAND'S RECORD OF ASSISTANCE 


New Zealand, as a member of SEATO, was 
one of the countries to which South Vietnam 
appealed. Our decision to give what assistance 
we could, military as well as civilian, was 
not lightly taken. But to those aware, of the 
central elements of our foreign policy it 
should have afforded no surprise. We under- 
took to help for the same reasons that we 
went to the assistance of South Korea and 
Malaysia. In all three cases, aggression had 
been committed, the peace and security of 
Asia were threatened, and legal, treaty and 
moral obligations were involved. 

It is startling that New Zealand's military 
involvement in Vietnam has evoked criticism 
while our activity in Malaysia has not. Why 
should that be when the purposes which 
New Zealand has sought in both countries 
have been the same. Since the war there have 
been two security situations in Malaysia, 
First there was the 12-year emergency in 
what was then called Malaya. It is true that 
in that situation the numbers involved on 
either side cannot compare with the gigantic 
scale of the war in Vietnam. Yet the issues 
at stake were identical, In Malaya, as in 
Vietnam, the communists attempted to take 
over the lawful government of the country, 
using all the now familiar tactics of terror 
and subversion. They failed, but only after 
a costly and protracted campaign in which 
of course New Zealand forces played a part. 
This role was not seriously questioned in 
New Zealand, The second security situation 
was Indonesia's campaign of armed attack 
against what had then become Malaysia. New 
Zealand, with virtually unanimous public 
support, joined in a combined Common- 
wealth effort to resist this aggression. The 
parallel with Vietnam is a direct one. There 
is no doubt in my mind that, having con- 
cluded that armed aggression was being com- 
mitted against South Vietnam, New Zealand 
was under a strong obligation to lend weight 
to joint action to resist that aggression, just 
as we had done in Malaysia, 
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THE PROPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 


What, now, are the prospects for the fu- 
ture? The objectives of South Vietnam and 
its allies are simply to induce North Viet- 
nam to abandon its aggression, to ensure that 
South Vietnam is free to decide its own fu- 
ture in.accordance with the wishes of its peo- 
ple, and to work for a more stable and sensi- 
ble means of solving the problems of South- 
east Asia. Obviously these objectives can best 
be secured through a negotiated settlement 
of the Vietnam conflict. But the North Viet- 
namese have bluntly rejected the many ini- 
tiatives made to get discussions under way. 
They have shown no interest in a settlement 
other than one which would mean handing 
over South Vietnam to their control. 

In this situation three courses could be fol- 
lowed: an all-out assault against North Viet- 
nam which could rapidly bring that country 
to its knees but which would involve the risk 
of a major confilct; abandonment of the 
South Vietnamese people to communist dicta- 
torship; or a continuation of the present 
limited military measures, including the 
bombing of military installations and supply 
routes in the North. I have no doubt that so 
long as the bulk of the South Vietnamese 
people remain determined to resist North 
Vietnamese aggression—the third course is 
the right one for New Zealand to support. 


FORCES FOR VIETNAM 


There is no question about New Zealand's 
commitment to this allied policy. But that is 
not the end of the matter. The Government 
has constantly to judge the size and nature 
of the contribution which should be made 
to the joint effort, in the light of develop- 
ments in Vietnam, the limited military ca- 
pacity of our country, and our commitments 
in other areas of Souh-east Asia. 

In the exercise of this judgment we are 
in no sense subservient to the policies, atti- 
tudes and wishes of any of our allies with 
interests in Asia. We naturally value oppor- 
tunities to discuss with our allies political 
possibilities in Vietnam and the progress of 
the fighting. We recognize that we are only 
one of many countries which are determined 
in different ways, to withstand communist 
aggression. We recognize, too, that set against 
the immensity of the need, our contribution 
is small. But I have made it clear that if in 
our judgment the situation demands it and 
our capacities allow, the Government will not 
shrink from strengthening its assistance to 
Vietnam in appropriate ways, military and 
other, in accordance, of course, with the 
wishes of the Government of South Vietnam. 
However, let there be no misunderstanding. 
Whatever judgments we reach, whatever de- 
cisions we take, they will be ours alone. 

We exercise the same independence of ap- 
proach towards problems arising from the 
conduct of the war and the search for a po- 
litical settlement. For the most part our 
opinions of such Issues are expressed in con- 
fidential exchanges with our allies, But on 
at least one—the bombing of North Viet- 
namese military targets—I think it impor- 
tant that there be clear public understand- 
ing of our viewpoint. 


THE BOMBING OF NORTH VIETNAM 


The bombing of North Vietnam is a direct 
consequence of the decision of the Govern- 
ment of the North to seek to impose its will 
on South Vietnam by force of arms. The 
purpose of the bombing, along with the other 
military measures being taken, is to frus- 
trate that attempt by hindering the infiltra- 
tion of men and the flow of military supplies 
from the North to the South and by gener- 
ally raising the cost of aggression. The bomb- 
ing then Is a part of the overall military 
effort made by the allies to check North 
Vietnamese attacks. It is true that infiltra- 
tion has continued, sometimes at a high 
level. But the bombing has achieved impor- 
tant results. It has without doubt hampered 
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North Vietnam’s capacity for major military 
operations in the South and by so doing has 
saved the lives of thousands of allied and 
South Vietnamese soldiers and civilians. 

I would hasten to add, however, that while 
the Government accepts the military neces- 
sity for the bombing of military targets in 
North Vietnam, we have always been anxious 
to work towards a mutual scaling down of 
military activities in Vietnam, We have 
always recognised that another suspension 
of the bombing could be an important step in 
this process, This matter was discussed very 
Tully with the recent mission from the United 
States and the President's advisers repeated 
the United States Government's well-known 
readines to stop the bombing the moment 
North Vietnam gives a reliable sign that it 
is prepared to undertake some reciprocal 
step to reduce its military activity in the 
South or to make some meaningful advance 
towards a political settlement. This, however, 
the North Vietnamese Government has con- 
sistently refused to do. The United States 
Government has on five occasions ordered a 
halt in the bombing in the hope of evoking 
some fayourable and constructive response 
from the North Vietnamese. One of these 
pauses was for 37 days. The only North 
Vietnamese reaction was to exploit the op- 
portunity to increase the flow of men and 
military equipment to the South which re- 
sulted in the loss of hundreds of lives in the 
South. 


Discouraging as these experiences have 
been, I feel that the circumstances could still 
arise in which a further pause in the bomb- 
ing could be tried. At the same time I am 
convinced that any responsible national 
leader who urged such a course upon the 
United States would need to have taken full 
account of the existing military situation and 
of the human and military cost of past 
pauses. He would need too to have at least 
some confidence in the prospect of a favour- 
able reaction from North Vietnam. Otherwise 
T see no escape from a recent-observation by 
Mr. Rusk: “We do not belleve that prospects 
for a settlement are enhanced by proposals 
which ask us to stop half the war while the 
other side continues unabated Its half of the 
war. Suppose that the United States were to 
Say that we would negotiate only if the other 
side stopped all of the violence in South Viet- 
nam while we continued to bomb the North. 
Everyone would say that we were crazy. When 
the other side makes exactly the same pro- 
posal in reverse, why do many people say 
that their proposal is reasonable and ought 
to be accepted?” 

I am as concerned as anyone that the 
fighting in Vietnam should not be extended 
into a wider war. But I do feel that if a case 
is to be made against escalation it must 
embody a broad perspective, must pay due 
regard to the care with which allied objec- 
tives are sought, and must give due account 
to the actions of North Vietnam. It is en- 
tirely wrong that the allies alone should be 
held responsible for escalation, especially 
since most of their actions are a response to 
North Vietnamese measures and are, to my 
knowledge, pursued with the closest possible 
Tegard to the risks involved. I am sure that 
if more attention were directed to such North 
Vietnamese acts as the mining of the port 
of Saigon, the abuse of Cambodian territory 
and the infringement of the demilitarized 
zone, the purpose and deliberate restraint of 
allied military operations would be better 
understood. It is all too easily forgotten that 
the allies are seeking limited ends in Viet- 
nam, No one is seeking to overthrow North 
Vietnam or to topple its communist regime, 
even though it is one of the most cheerless 
and heartless on earth. The United States 
commands fantastic military power but its 
use of that power has been reluctant, gradu- 
ated, and concerned to limit civilian casual- 
ties and damage. It stands in direct and vivid 
contrast to the terror and atrocities deliber- 
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ately employed by the Viet Cong through 
South Vietnam. 

Undeniably, the savagery of the Vietnam 
war, initiated by the Viet Cong, gives it a 
special moral dimension. I am as conscious 
of this as any other New Zealand citizen and 
I long to see the war ended. But surrender, 
or a fraudulent peace, would be no answer 
to the issues posed by communist aggres- 
sion. Where men and nations seek to achieve 
unjust ends by force and violence, men who 
value freedom have a right to assistance in 
defending themselves. Out of all the horror 
of Vietnam, one thing emerges clearly—the 
refusal of the people of South Vietnam to 
support the National Liberation Front or to 
submit to force. That being so, I fall to see 
how we can do otherwise than give what 
help we can, in both military and civilian 
fields, until the threat of aggression is 
averted and the foundations for a lasting 
settlement are laid. 

HAS A STALEMATE BEEN REACHED? 

What are the prospects of this? Are allied 
sacrifice and effort leading to progress? Or 
has nothing more been achieved than a stale- 
mate which may last a very long time? 

Real progress has been and is still being 
achieved in both military and political 
spheres. The communist forces have been 
defeated wherever they have been found in 
strength, and it appears that there is no 
longer any risk that they will succeed in 
their objective of subjugating the South. 
The secure areas of South Vietnam have been 
extended, so that many more of the people 
may live in peace, without fear of Viet Cong 
atrocities. Roads and waterways are being 
cleared, and development of South Vietnam's 
economy is taking place. 

Pull economic reconstruction cannot of 
course take place until after the war. Never- 
theless a marked degree of economic stability 
has already been achieved. At the same time, 
even in the midst of war, nation-building 
projects, such as hydroelectric schemes are 
going ahead. Nor should it be overlooked 
that, destructive as war invariably is, when 
the conflict is at last over, South Vietnam 
will be left with a chain of new ports, new 
airfields, new roads, and a reservoir of man- 
power trained in skills of value to Vietnam's 
future development. These things are in 
themselves an unequal compensation for the 
sacrifices which the Vietnamese people have 
undergone; even so, they provide an earnest 
that once a settlement is achieved the Viet- 
namese people will have a foundation on 
which to construct the free life and wider 
opportunities for which they have given so 
much. 

I attach particular significance to achieve- 
ments in the political field. Despite the haz- 
ards of war and the efforts of the enemy, 
elections have been held at several levels in 
South Vietnam. A new construction has been 
drawn up by a freely chosen Constituent 
Assembly and recently, despite a determined 
and ruthless attempt by the Viet Cong to 
wreck the elections, the South Vietnamese 
People went to the polls in large numbers 
to choose the men who are to lead their 
Government. By any standards, this is an im- 
pressive achievement but the fact that these 
elections were held freely in a country torn 
by war and comparatively untutored in the 
traditions of parliamentary democracy is 
remarkable indeed. 

Much of course remains to be done, The 
important consideration, however, is that 
the basis has been laid for the development 
of a stable, broadly-based, and representa- 
tive form of government. The South Viet- 
namese have shown that they reject utterly 
the communist blue-print for the future of 
their country and they have indicated firmly 
that they wish to follow the path of free 
democratic government. If the various politi- 
cal groupings in South Vietnam can now put 
their differences aside and work together for 
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the common good of their country then we 
may be at the starting point of a new and 
more hopeful period. Certainly the stage has 
been set for new efforts to further the social 
revolution which is under way in South Viet- 
nam and to pursue the search for a negoti- 
ated settlement of the conflict. This could; if 
only the North Vietnamese will face up to 
the startling changes which have occurred 
in South Vietnam, be a turning point in the 
long struggle for peace in Vietnam. 


The Dickey-Lincoln Powerplant and 
Southern New England Power Costs 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 18, 1967 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the joint resolution (HJ. Res. 
888), making continuing appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1968, and for other purposes, 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, the record votes of the 89th 
and 90th Congresses show that the 
House of Representatives categorically 
opposes construction of the Dickey- 
Lincoln powerplant. It would provide no 
redeeming water resource development 
benefit to compensate for its enormous 
cost of over one-third of a billion tax- 
payer dollars, and its continuing annual 
tax loss of $3 to $5 million. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make it 
clear that I and others in southern New 
England oppose Dickey-Lincoln, sited in 
northern Maine, for the reason that it 
would provide the three southern New 
England States of Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut it would be built 
to serve with high-cost power. 

In 1975, the average wholesale cost of 
Dickey-Lincoln baseload and peaking 
power would be not less than 1.67 cents 
a kilowatt-hour, according to the find- 
ings of the House Appropriation Com- 
mittee investigative staff. 

In 1965, the average wholesale cost of 
power to the municipal utility systems of 
Massachusetts was 1.33 cents a kilowatt- 
hour. Due to wholesale rate reductions 
effected since then it is less today, and it 
is scheduled to go even lower by 1975, 
according to the FPC national power 
survey. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been brought to 
my attention that—notwithstanding it 
would have a powerplant efficiency index 
of minus 60 percent—it has been as- 
serted that Dickey-Lincoln could serve 
as a so-called yardstick for New England 
power costs. I must point out that, as 
shown by the recent decision of the 
Federal Power Commission presiding ex- 
aminer in the western Massachusetts 
license proceedings, the cost of Dickey- 
Lincoln peaking power would exceed the 
cost of providing equivalent power by 
private industry’s new, taxpaying facili- 
ties in New England by more than 34 
percent. A powerplant that represents an 
annual overcharge of more than 34 per- 
cent is not southern New England's idea 
of a yardstick for its power costs. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 19, 1967 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, we in the 
Middle West are willing to acknowledge 
that there are other places in the coun- 
try which are very desirable, but we do 
feel that our area is really God's coun- 
try,” and it is therefore very pleasing to 
have this feeling bolstered by outsiders 
who are overwhelmed when exposed to 
the benefits we can offer in this hurly- 
burly modern world of ours. In that 
connection I am, therefore, happy to 
place in the Recorp the editorial written 
by Mr, Carl Greenberg, who is the politi- 
cal editor of the Los Angeles Times. He 
visited Eureka, II., recently while cover- 
ing the visit of Governor Reagan, of Cal- 
ifornia, to Eureka College, his alma 
mater, for the purpose of dedicating a 
new library. Mr. Greenberg came, saw, 
and was conquered by the warmth and 
friendliness of the people, by the beauty 
of the countryside, and most of all, by the 
realization that there are still areas in 
the country that have smog-free air, 
which is really a revelation to someone 
from Los Angeles. j 

Mr. Speaker, I insert the editorial at 
this point in the RECORD: 

EUREKA !—"I Have Founp Ir!" 
(By Carl Greenberg) 

The other day a professor of environmental 
design listed 16 cities of the world as tops in 
living conditions. 

Paris was first, Rome and London were 
second and third. Los Angeles was fifteenth. 
In between were such places as Venice and 
Istanbul and Pittsburgh. 

Eureka, Ill, didn't get a mention. 

Tll bet Prof. John E. Burchard of UC 
Berkeley bas never even been in Eureka. 

Well, I have. And that's more than most 
people in the whole world can say. Have 
YOU ever been to Eureka? I thought not. 

Oh, I'll grant that Eureka doesn’t have any 
great museums and art galleries and swim- 
ming pools In every backyard and fine stores 
where they sell suitings and shirtings and 
Belanciagas or Laurents and they haven't got 
a Rolls Royce or Jaguar agency in town, or a 
savings and loan or bank on every corner. 

The truth is there aren't many corners in 
the place at all. 4 

But I'll tell you what they have got: 

Eureka has about 2,500 people, many of 
whom live in well-kept homes that may be 
70 or 80 years old. Some of the homes may 
even go back to the time when Eureka was 
called Walnut Grove—and that was more 
than 100 years ago. 

They have smog-free air. 

They have a people who impressed me as 
undefiled by a lot of the phony sophistication 
and braggadocio that goes with the big city. 

They have a warmth and friendliness. 

They have American flags that nobody has 
to urge them to display on appropriate occa- 
sions. 

They have the idea the Fourth of July is 
still worth celebrating. 

They have a belief in God, Home and 
Country. 

Go ahead and sneer at them, but if you 
look closely, they're doing the same at you. 

The last holdup in the town was about 10 
years ago and that was by some bird from 
another city. 
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There are no bars in Eureka. A chocolate 
ice cream soda or a Peach Melba, yes; booze, 
no. 

If you want liquor, you'll have to go be- 
yond the city limits—that is, if you want to 
drink it outside your home, 

Among the things I didn’t see in Eureka: 

Pickets. 

Hippies. 

Traffic signals, don't“ signs, litter in the 
streets, “for sale“ signs on the houses. 

I saw a people who appear to be living in 
contentment, who probably don't have to 
lock their doors at night, who mind their 
own business instead of yours. 

I saw beautiful maples that were shedding 
their leaves on broad green lawns. 

I saw gorgeous rolling hills where an occa- 
sional horse was loping in pasture. I saw a 
friendly wave now and then as I drove the 
narrow highway out of town. 

I saw a little bit of what's left of America 
as it was when I was a boy. 

And I wish it all could be true again. 

Sour? 

You bet Lam. 

The rest of the world takes our largesse 
and spits in our eye. 

We produce the finest cars in the world 
and kill ourselyes with them. 

We have polluted the air and our streams 
and ourselves. 

We have the most efficient and deadly un- 
derworld of any nation. 

We tap each other's telephones and peek in 
everybody's keyhole. 

We are weighted down with serial num- 
bers—military, Social Security, bank, credit 
cards, zip codes, area codes, Jack Armstrong 
codes, and too many ordinary co'ds in the 
head—for which we have yet to.find a cure. 

This whole column is Ronald Reagan's 
fault. 

If he hadn't gone to Eureka to dedicate his 
alma mater’s library, this never would have 
happened. 


Continuing Appropriations, 1968 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. LLOYD MEEDS 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 18, 1967 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 
888), making continuing appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1968, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MEEDS, Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the MacGregor substitute 
to the pending Ottinger amendment. 

The MacGregor proposal would re- 
scind fiscal 1968 appropriations for the 
supersonic transport. The Ottinger 
amendment would repeal all funds for 
the SST, including those now ongoing. 

One amendment would be slow stran- 
gulation. The other would be instant 
death. 

Both amendments, I am sure, would 
cause delight and rejoicing on the other 
side of the Atlantic. The British and 
French with their Concorde are already 
314 years ahead of our supersonic trans- 
port. They expect to begin commercial 
service in 1971. The earliest timetable 
for the American aircraft is 1974. 

The situation is very clear, Mr. Chair- 
man. Delay of this program would seri- 
ously compromise American technical 
superiority. We would also strike a dam- 
aging blow to American jobs and profits. 
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Mr. Chairman, the cost to the Federal 
Government of developing this aircraft 
will be repaid when the company sells 
300 of them. If 6-percent interest is 
charged, then the cost will be paid 
when 500 aircraft are sold. The market 
for the American SST is estimated at up 
to 1,100. 

In short, then, we have to push ahead 
of or fall behind in the competition for 
technical superiority and for a sound 
balance-of-payments situation. 


Inflation Is Called Big Challenge to Life 


Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 19, 1967 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

{From the San Diego (Calif.) Tribune, 
Oct. 16, 1967] 
INFLATION Is CALLED BIG CHALLENGE TO LIFE 
INSURANCE 
(By Mike Konon) 

The greatest challenge facing life insur- 
ance in the modern age is the prospect of 
continuing Inflation, according to the pres- 
ident of one of the largest life insurance 
firms in the country. 

John T. Fey, president of National Life 
Insurance Co. of Montpelier, Vt., on a visit 
to San Diego last week, noted that his firm 
is working on an answer to the continuing 
erosion of buying power of the dollar. i 

“We are working on development of a 
balanced contract, with a guaranteed por- 
tion and a variable bonus, to be used as a 
hedge against inflation. Probably this, the 
variable annuity field, will represent a major 
share of the business in the 1970s," Fey 
said. 

The variable plan would offer much more 
than a mutual fund because of the bonus 
provisions, Fey said. 

All life insurance offers a guarantee, Fey 
noted, but the new plans under development 
will also compensate for an estimated infia- 
tionary trend of 2½ per cent per year for the 
next 10 years. Increasing sophistication has 
made people more aware of the inflationary 
bite on the dollar, a bite which took a jump 
of an estimated 3 per cent last year. 

“People have more dollars for savings, With 
longer life expectancy they are concerned 
with building up a retirement fund. In a 
sense, life insurance is becoming living In- 
surance,” Fey said. 

Inflation and the changing economy also is 
bringing insurance companies to take a long, 
hard look at their ultra conservative Invest- 
ment patterns, Fey said. Traditionally more 
than 40 per cent of the invested funds were 
in gilt-edged bonds, Fey said. Now firms are 
looking for more and more equity opportuni- 
ties to improve return on investments. 

“We face the problem in the current 
changeable market of continuing to stay 
short (on term of loans) and still get the 
highest yields,” the Insurance executive said. 

Fey applauded recent efforts by the life- 
insurance field to enter into the field of slum 
improvement through commitment of 8! 
billion in loans. The answer to slum prob- 
lems eventually will be found, the ex-Marine 
businessman believes, in a combination of 
government and private enterprise “know- 
how and expertise.” 
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National Life ranks 23rd in size among the 
1,751 listed life insurance companies. Fey 
visited general agent Max L. Cartmill, 1717 
Fifth Ave., on a visit of West Coast agencies. 


Public Debate Over Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 19, 1967 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
months and weeks public debate over the 
war in Vietnam has probably escalated 
even more than the war itself. To Amer- 
icans trying to find an answer to the 
dilemma of the war, much of this debate 
is confusing and some of it falls below 
ae standards of realism and responsi- 

ility. 

For the information of my colleagues 
in the House, I am enclosing two recent 
editorials from newspapers serving my 
district which have consistently called 
for a balanced perspective in the Viet- 
nam debate. The first article, from the 
Quincy Patriot Ledger, points out that 
debate has reached the point where both 
the administration and its critics are tak- 
ing extreme viewpoints to rebut what 
the other side is saying: This is a timely 
warning to be wary of the statements 
and claims being made by both sides. 

The second editorial, from the New 
Bedford Standard-Times, praises the 
President for putting forth the basic rea- 
sons for our presence in Vietnam in his 
address to the Nation last week. 

It is important for all Americans— 
critics of our policy and supporters 
alike—to understand our basic purpose 
in Vietnam. It is, first, to safeguard the 
right of self-determination for the South 
Vietnamese and second, in global terms, 
to show the particularly violent strain 
of Asian communism that subversion and 
aggression will not be allowed to succeed. 
Any appraisal of our policy must proceed 
from these basic purposes. 

Whatever position one takes regarding 
the Vietnam war, Mr. Speaker, exag- 
gerated claims made during the debate 
are not helpful to Americans honestly 
trying to find the truth. As one of the 
following editorials points out, it is ir- 
responsible either to gloss over the frus- 
trations of our Vietnam policy, or to in- 
sist that nothing is going right. At a time 
when responsible national debate is 
needed more than ever, the Congress 
must surely do its part to clarify the 
ee realities of our Vietnam involve- 
ment. 

Text of the editorials is as follows: 
[Prom the Patriot Ledger, Quincy, Mass., 
Sept. 27, 1967] 

Nor BLACK AND WHITE 

As the publie debate over the Vietnam 
war escalates, erican citizens will have to 
be increasingly wary of the statements and 
Claims being made by the Administration 
and its critics. 

The debate is reaching the point where 
both the Administration and its opponents 


are taking extreme viewpoints to rebut what 
the other side is saying. 
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South Vietnam's elections, for example, 
were termed “fraudulent” and “rigged” by 
the critics, whereas the Administration por- 
trayed them as a major step toward de- 
mocracy. 

The critics say the bombing is not work- 
ing, while the Administration insists that it 
is necessary and is effective. 

There are charges that South Vietnam is 
not doing all it should be doing in the war 
effort. Sen. Edward W. Brooke, R-Mass., last 
week said the government and people of 
South Vietnam have refused to make a total 
commitment to winning the war. Associated 
Press Correspondent Peter Arnett is critical 
of the South Vietnamese army. 

On the other side, Vice President Hubert H. 
Humphrey told a panel of Furman Univer- 
sity students and teachers in South Carolina 
last week to discount reports of slackness on 
the part of South Vietnamese forces. He said 
it is “time to put an end to this kind of 
propaganda.” 

Exaggerated claims made during the de- 
bate on the war are not helpful to Americans 
honestly trying to find the truth. The world is 
not composed of hawks and doves, or black 
and white simplifications. The South Viet- 
namese army ts neither totally inefficient nor 
the world's prime fighting force. 

If the debate on the war is to have any 
meaning at all, it will have to be based on 
the tough realities of the Vietnamese situa- 
tion and avoidance of misleading simplifi- 
cations. The Vietnamese war is a complex 
struggle in which there are many elements. 
It is irresponsible either to gloss over the 
inadequacies and the frustrations, or to in- 
sist that nothing is going right. The debate 
must be based on informed, balanced judg- 
ment. 

The citizen may also be confused by pub- 
lic statement of the diplomats. He is told 
that there are “peace initiatives” being made, 
yet the public comments of the diplomats do 
not seem very peaceable. 

The day after US. Ambassador Arthur 
Goldberg asked whether Russia and other 
supporters of North Vietnam would use their 
influence to obtain a peaceful solution of the 
war if the Americans stopped bombing North 
Vietnam, Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko said peace was possible only If the 
United States withdrew its forces. The Rus- 
sians also concluded a military assistance 
agreement with Hanol. 

However, there is a distinct difference be- 
tween the diplomatic jousting in public and 
the quiet, unpublicized diplomatic efforts 
going on behind the scenes. What is said 
publicly may be only window-dreasing; it's 
what is said and done in private confidence 
that counts. 


— 


[From the New Bedford, Mass., Standard- 
Times, Oct. 1, 1967] 


Ricur ADDRESS AT RIGHT TIME 


The sense of determination so needed to 
unite people at home and to give second 
thoughts to the enemy dominated President 
Johnson’s address Friday night on the course 
of the war in Vietnam. 

The offer of negotiation was there, as 
usual, and gently couched, but as the Presi- 
dent declared, the terms are already well 
known to Hanoi, 

But both in the percentage of his address 
devoted to the subject, and in personal em- 
phasis, the President’s theme was the abso- 
lute necessity of seeing the struggle through 
as long as Hanoi plays the waiting game. 

And, in a seeming departure from the 
usual order of priority, the President stressed 
the basic but not always declared reason 
for the U.S. presence in Vietnam, that the 
security and freedom of this nation are di- 
rectly involved in the aggressive Communist 
thrust in the developing East, 

The area is miles away, to be sure, but the 
same observation was made—and later huge- 
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ly regretted—about Czechoslovakia and Po- 
land when Hitler began the takeovers that 
fattened his desire for world conquest, 

Also underlining the administration’s con- 
viction of the rightness of its course was Mr. 
Johnson's unequivocal pledge that, “We will 
provide all that our brave men require to do 
the job that must be done.” 

Mr. Johnson's words were exactly, in tone 
and direction, what must be said. The great- 
est obstacle to a negotiated settlement of the 
war, the surest inducement to unwanted es- 
calation, is to have the enemy misread the 
strength and resolution of the U.S. effort. 
The President cleared the record for critics 
at home and for the patient board of strategy 
waiting in Hanol, Moscow and Peking. 


Scranton Native Man To Know in Rome 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 19, 1967 


Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, for years 
the writing of Mr. Jim Bishop has de- 
lighted the American reader, both 
through his books and through his daily 
columns in many of our newspapers. 

In his column of October 18, 1967, ap- 
pearing in the Scranton Times, Mr. 
Bishop pays tribute to one of the out- 
standing churchmen of this generation, 
Archbishop Martin J. O'Connor, chief of 
communications at the Vatican and the 
ranking American prelate in Rome, 

I take a particular pride in this tribute, 
because Archbishop O'Connor is a native 
son of Scranton in the 10th Congres- 
sional District of Pennsylvania. 

Archbishop O'Connor is not only a dis- 
tinguished American prelate. He is also a 
learned and most kind man. I am certain 
that many of you were fascinated several 
yéars ago when, as the head of the North 
American College in Rome, the good 
archbishop conducted a television tour 
of the Vatican for the viewers which was 
indeed memorable. For those of you who 
may have met the archbishop in Rome, I 
am sure there would be unanimous agree- 
ment that there is no kinder, more 
thoughtful man anywhere to be found. 

I know you will wish to join me, Mr. 
Speaker, in extending my own best 
wishes to Archbishop O'Connor, With 
your permission I will append here the 
column of Mr. Bishop to which I have 
referred: 


Scaanton Native “Man To Know™ IN Rome 
(By Jim Bishop) 


This is written about seven miles straight 
up, somewhere between Athens, Greece, and 
the Island of Rhodes. The sky is a deeper 
blue than the sea. A thin rim of creamy 
clouds all around the horizon separates the 
two. Otherwise we might be flying upside 
down without knowing. 

Six hundred miles an hour is incredibly 
slow. I've been watching that chocolate- 
colored island for 20 minutes, and all it has 
done is move from a position ahend to one 
directly below. It’s a good time for a nap, 
but my wife has learned that the steward- 
esses are about to serve a hot chicken cream 
soup, broiled double lamb chops, a salad of 
lettuce, cucumbers, onions and tomatoes 
with Roquefort dressing, asparagus with hol- 
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landaise sauce, small pan-browned potatoes, 
and creamy chocolate eclairs and ice cream. 

This keeps her awake. Her elbow keeps me 
awake, so I look out the window and watch 
the island. Slowly, it moye behind us and 
the little villages on the sides of mountains 
look like handfuls of orange confetti. 

I always leave Rome confused. It is the 
most materialistic and the most spiritual city 
in the world. It is a marble goddess in a 
sable stole; a pagan child with dark, luminous 
eyes; an old lady selling violets who will 
never have any of her own. 

The best man to know—if you can know 
but one—is Archbishop Martin J. O'Connor. 
I remember him best as president of North 
American College, and, prior to that, a great 
son of Scranton, Pennsylvania. Today he ls 
chief of communications at the Vatican, the 
ranking American behind the walls of St. 
Peter's. 

He has enjoyed the confidence of three 
popes—Pius XII. John XXIII and Paul VI. 
When the synod of bishops began a few 
weeks ago, the press of the world had to turn 
to O'Connor to get the story. No one else 
had it; no one else was permitted to dis- 
cuss it. 

And yet, he is the most accessible man to 
the press. He sits at a desk in a castle behind 
the basilica, a ruddy, energetic man of 67. 
The office walls are of pale green damask, the 
boxed drapes hide day from night. The desk, 
hand-carved, has an unseen plaque under the 
blotter. It was given to Monsignor Eugenio 
Pacelli when he left Berlin as papal nuncio 
to become Vatican Secretary of State. 

In time, three popes pored over the troubles 
of the world at that desk. Today, the heavy 
elbows of an American rest on it. He is presi- 
dent of the Pontificia Commissione per le 
Communicazioni Sociali, the press agent pipe- 
line to the world. 

That island is now slipping backward over 
the edge of the sea. Beneath the silvery wings 
is a waterbug with a trail of white. A streamer 
is bound from Africa toward Greece. To be the 
people on deck, this huge plane must be the 
glint of a sunbeam in an azure sky. The 
broiled chops are on the tray and the type- 
writer—my bread and butter—is dispossessed. 

Italy should revise its currency system. Af- 
ter the war, the lira slid down a coal chute 
and never came up. The rate of exchange is 
620 to the dollar, and this forces American 
women to carry pencils and pads in their 
purses. A waiter who is given a hundred lira 
note is not very happy because it amounts to 
less than 17 cents. A lacy blouse in a window 
d 9,300 lire sounds like a fortune, but is 
really $15. 

The cashiers in hotels make change in 
king-size 10,00 lira notes, and do not want to 
exchange them for smaller notes. When the 
tourist checks out, the cashier at the Excel- 
sior says: “Sorry, we do not accept coins.” I 
walked out with my forehead lit up “Tilt.” 

One of the men who will leave Rome this 
month is Leo Hochstetter. He has been chief 
of the Rome Bureau of the Motion Picture 
Association for a long time. He is Jack 
Valenti’s man, and is being moved to Eng- 
land. Valenti is regarded as the hardest- 
working president of the Motion Picture As- 
sociation since the office was created by Will 
Hays. 

Hochstetter was telling me that, when he 
first arrived in Italy he was not aware that 
the Italians have seventeen religious holi- 
days per year, in addition to the customary 
civil celebrations. 

On his second day, he arrived at the build- 
ing to find all the offices empty. A woman was 
mopping the corridor. “Where is ev: 
he said. She didn't even look up. “Today,” she 
intoned, “is Ascension Thursday.” 

“Yeah?” said Hochstetter in wonderment. 
“Who went up?” 

A native of Scranton, Archbishop O’Connor 
fs a former pastor of St. Peter's Cathedral 
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and former auxiliary bishop of Scranton. In 
addition to his duties as head of the Pontifical 
Commission for Social Communications, he 
also is apostolic nuncio (ambassador) to the 
island of Malta, the first to be appointed to 
that post. 

From 1946 until 1964 Archbishop O’Connor 
was rector of the Pontifical North American 
College in Rome. He was elevated to arch- 
bishop in 1959 by the late Pope John XXII 
and was named papal nuncio to Malta Dec, 15, 
1965. An annual visitor to this area, he spent 
some time here last July. 


Youth Corps Jobs Helped Cool Negroes’ 
Summer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 19, 1967 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
after recently reading an article in the 
Flint, Mich., Journal, on the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps, I thought how much 
such a program would have meant to me 
during my high school days. 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps pro- 
gram seems to have something good and 
useful for everyone connected with it: 
The city, the youths who are in it and the 
townspeople who benefit in many ways. 
One of the things that made a deep im- 
pression on me, for it carried me back to 
the days when I first looked for a job, was 
the statement of a young high school 
graduate, Pauline Delgado, who did a 
fine job in the office of the local Air Force 
recruiting office. 

Pauline’s statement may strike a re- 
sponsive chord in the memories of many 
of us here. She said: 

The NYC program helps teens by giving 
them work experience, People say they don't 
want you without experience, but you can’t 
get it without a job. 


I know how true the last part of her 


statement is from experience—and how, 


discouraging it was to me to hear it. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that my col- 
leagues may have the pleasure of read- 
ing this interesting and informative 
article, I insert it in the Recorp at this 
point: 

Yours Corps Joss HELPED COOL Necross’ 
SuMMER 
(By Jana Bommersbach) 


Not all of Flint’s Negro youths were rest- 
less and unemployed this summer. 

At the same time that local businesses were 
searching—and in some cases, creating—jobs 
for unemployed youths, about 300 Negroes 
between 16 and 21 were working. 

They represented 90.83 per cent of the total 
number of students in the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps (NYC) which completed its sec- 
ond summer in Flint this year. 

NYC is a federally sponsored program ad- 
ministered the Flint Board of Edu- 
cation. It is part of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act, which helps poverty stricken 
youths who need money to continue their 
education and to develop potential, said Wil- 
ee ey ines Pete eee a 
Personalized Curriculum Program (PCP) a 
local education and work experience project. 

Students can only be employed in NYC by 
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non-profit or governmental agencies. Eco- 
nomie need is the most important factor In 
eligibility, he pointed out. 

Under national guidelines for “poverty 
families,“ a non-farm family of five would 
have a yearly income of $3,800; of six, 64.200. 
and of 13, $7,800. 

Flint’s NYC youths worked at 8125 an 
hour for the Flint public schools, Mott Pro- 
gram, Hurley Hospital, the Flint Recreation 
and Park Board and the city. 

Some were teacher aids, others were in- 
Spectors, receptionists, maintenance men 
and clerks. 

Some had worked during the school year 
with NYC, others were new this summer, and 
then there were those who couldn’t get into 
the program because funds were exhausted. 

Crawford pointed out that many more 
young people could have met the economic 
guidelines for the program, but there were 
not enough funds to include them all. 

For instance, he said there were 540 youths 
under Aid to Dependent Children (ADC) 
alone who could have qualified for NYC, and 
ADC covers only 29 per cent of the families 
in this low economic bracket. 

During this school year, 130 students will 
be employed in the program. A total of 120 
worked during the last school year, and 200 
youths were in the program in the summer 
of 1966. 

White youths were “recruited” for NYC 
this.summer, Crawford said. Last summer, 
99 per cent of the 200 corpsmen were Negro. 

The federal guidelines have been changed 
so that now any in school program can also 
help out-of-school youth, he said. 

Salaries for the employes under NYC are 
completely paid by federal and local funds. 

This summer, $213,200 in total funds were 
allocated for the program. Of this amount, 
the federal government paid $166,100 and 
the board of education paid $47,100. 

Administrative costs consume only 20 per 
cent of the total allotment, which covers staff 
salaries, equipment, supplies, postage, tele- 
phone, rent and gas allowances. The rest of 
the funds, or 80 per cent, goes for the youth's 
salaries. 

To the students, NYC means spending 
money, a chance to help out at home, a 
a chance to go to college, or new school 
clothes. 

It means more significant things to Craw- 
ford, who pointed out that only one NYC 
student was a high school drop out last year; 
none was involved in the “disturbance” in 
Flint this summer, and all were at their Jobs 
the day after unrest broke out. 

To Craig Fielder, 18, it means a chance to 
earn money for college, and also work close 
to his chosen field. 

He was employed this summer at the 
DeWaters Art Center as a general watchman, 
but he hopes someday to become a commer- 
cial artist. 

After graduating from Northwestern High 
School this spring, he received a scholarship 
to study art at Ferris State College, through 
efforts of the NYC. 

When things weren’t too busy at the art 
center, Craig had a chance to do free-hand 
sketching of some of the exhibits. 

“In school you don't get to see stuff this 
good,” he claimed. “Here you can get ideas 
on new styles.” 

There are nine persons in Craig’s family. 
His father works at Baker’s Drug Store and 
his grandfather is employed at Buick. 

. He needed about $300 for living expenses at 

college (his scholarship covered other ex- 

penses) and Craig felt he helped his family 
it himself. 

“If it hadn't been for NYC, I'd never gotten 
a job so I could get the money for college,” 
he said. 

An A and B student, Craig had tried in sev- 
eral downtown stores and factories to find a 

"job, “any job,” but jobs were scarce in Flint 
this summer. 
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This problem was faced “over and over 
again by NYC this summer,” said Michael L, 
Sepeshy, job development and placement spe- 
cialist for NYC. 

“The school system sells kids the idea to 
stay in school and get a high school diploma,” 
he said, “but then when they get out and 
have that piece of paper in their hands, they 
can't find jobs.” 

Because Eligha Deloach found a job with 
NYC, his family could pay the deposit on a 
new apartment. 

He worked in daytime maintenance at 
City Hall, and one of the things he learned 
was that policemen can be nice. 

“I thought all policemen were mean and 
big brutes, but I've found that they're quite 
nice,” he said. 

He is considering working in the new high 
school Police Cadet Program, which will 
have teen-aged cadets patrolling teen clubs. 

Eligha wasn't too choosey about a job.” 

He said it “takes a load off my widowed 
mother,” to have extra money coming in, and 
he was also able to help buy school clothes 
for himself and his younger brother and 
sister. 

He tried to find a job last summer and 
went to the Youth Opportunity Center, which 
is under the Michigan Employment Security 
Commission. 

After they referred him to a job, which 
Eligha said was for an older man with me- 
chanical ability, they told him to “come 
back every 15 days" to see if there were any 
other openings. 

“After 30 days of this—that’s the whole 
summer,” Eligha complained. 

In a “round-about way“ he found out 
about NYC and got a job. 

Jobs offered to corpsmen are sought out 
by the NYC counselors, Sepeshy said. 

For instance, in the city, each department 
head submitted a list of jobs to be filled. It 
listed the number of sex needed, and from 
this, the staff “counseled the students into 
the jobs,” Sepeshy said. 

The counselors decided which jobs the 
students were best qualified for and then 
sent them to the prospective employer with 
a card of recommendation. 

All the employers went along with the rec- 
ommendations, he said. 

Shepeshy stressed that NYC tries to find 
“meaningful work” for the corpsmen and 
also to help them establish good working 
habits, such as dress and grooming, 

“The objective is to develop responsibility. 
So even if we can't get them into their field 
of interest, they're still getting responsibility 
and work habits,” Shepeshy said. 

One of the problems, however, is trying to 
get enough jobs to place the corpsmen. 

Since the guidelines state it must be a 
non-profit agency, there are problems “trying 
to get good, constructive work experience,” he 
stated. 

“The program we have with the city is a 
real answer to the problem of finding mean- 
ingful jobs,“ Crawford explained. 

Using the NYC in municipal departments 
Was an experiment this summer; but Craw- 
ford said that the city will continue to em- 
ploy these youths. 

“Almost every city department,” will be 
using corpsmen, he said. i 

Crawford also noted that two NYC youths 
helped establish a library in Probate Court 
this summer, and others worked as clerks 
in the YOC, the Urban League and its On- 
the-Job Training Center, and the YMCA. 

“We had hoped that more NYC students 
would be used by the social agencies,” Craw- 
ford said, “but perhaps because of the nature 
of their work it isn’t feasible.” 

Jacob Stuart, a senior at Central High, 
was a “buddy” to 3 to 7-year-old boys this 
summer, 


He and three other NYC students worked 
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at the Cedar Street Children’s Center, a day 
care facility. 

In the morning he would take the “older 
boys out for a roughin’ it,” and would help 
supervise their playtime. In his “overtime” 
Jacob and William Hendricks, another corps- 
man, built a tree play house and reassembled 
a play fort, which was donated to the center. 

Jacob said, “This was the best job I’ve ever 
had. It gave you a feeling of really doing 
something.” 

He said he hoped he gave the boys some- 
thing “you wish you’d had.” 

“Some of the boys don't have a father in 
the home, and they'll come and talk about 
baseball. Even the girls want to ask someone 
about sports,” he said. 

He valued the NYC program because “they 
tried to find jobs which brought people out. 
Every day you would go home and know 
there was one little fellow there you made a 
bit happier.” 

Responsibility to Jacob meant, “if I failed 
myself, I failed those kids.” 

His employer, Mrs. Kathryn Blewett, direc- 
tor of the center, noted that she was ex- 
tremely pleased” at the way her NYC em- 
ployes had worked out this summer. 

In the spring when the center was in- 
spected by state officials, a recommendation 
was made to have male staff members, so the 
NYC helped fill this bill. 

At first, she admitted, she “hated to see 
them come, because I couldn't see how we 
could work four people into our program.” 

But during the summer she found that the 
students worked well with the children. 

“Two mothers called to express their happi- 
ness with the boys for helping their sons,” 
she said. 

“We'd like to keep Jake,” Mrs. Blewett com- 
mented. 

Another satisfied employer was T. Sgt. Rich- 
ard D. Stafford of the Air Force Recruiting 
Office. 

Pauline Delgado, a Northern High graduate, 
worked as a typist and with filing in his of- 
fice this summer. 

“Pauline was a lifesaver when she came, for 
she acquired the full area of responsibility,” 
he said. 

“We should have three recruiters in this 
office, but I'm the only one, so Pauline has 
been like a recruiter.” 

This was the first time his office ever used 
anyone from NYC, but Sgt. Stafford said he 
“definitely would like to have NYC students 
working” for him in the future. 

Although he would like to keep Pauline in 
his office, she wants to go to the Flint Junior 
College this fall. 

She said the program “helps teens by giv- 
ing them work experience. People say they 
don't want you without experience, but you 
can’t get it unless you've got a job.” 

Bryan Corley, a senior at Northern High, 
has worked for two summers at Hurley Hos- 
pital under NYC. 

This summer he was in housekeeping in 
the nursing home. 

While his mother was alive, he helped sup- 
port the family of six brothers and sisters. 
Now he lives alone, and his job at Hurley is 
his only income. 

“I don’t know what I would have done 
without this job,” he said. 

Besides working, Bryan also went on field 
trips, sponsored for the first time this sum- 
mer by NYC, to Greenfield Village, a De- 
ee a an 0 


The only cost to him was a $5 charge for 
the Niagara Falls trip. 

Other corpsmen worked as inspection 
crews checking trouble spots around homes 
which caused basement „ and of the 
22 students in the Mott Program Tot Lot, 
18 were NYC girls. 

The corps had a struggling start in Flint. 

As early as 1965, the Committee to Probate 
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Action (COMPACT) submitted proposals for 
an NYC program. However, both a plan for 
1,012 youths in 1965, and another for 150 in 
1966 were rejected. 

In April of 1966, Frank Stanard, district 
director of NYC from Detroit, approached the 
Flint Public Schools about starting a Corps 
program here, 

He asked Crawford and Lester B. Ehrbright, 
director of pupil personnel, if the system 
could find jobs for 200 youths. 

Crawford explained that the school system 
was approached because of “difficulties in 
processing NYC proposals.” 

In June, 1966, Gov. George Romney ap- 
proved a $92,320 federal NYC grant, and 200 
Flint students started working. 

NYC has had a good start in Flint, but 
there are still problems—Finding enough of 
the right kind of jobs; getting the yearly 
allocations from the federal government, and 
the strain on NYC counselors haying so many 
corpsmen under their direction. 

Also needed, Crawford said, is more com- 
munication between the different agencies 
trying to find employment for youth. With 
such a link, they could all help each other, 
he said: 

But these are problems Crawford hopes to 
meet as the corps goes into another year. 


Dr. David L. McAninch Honored for 
Vietnam Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 18, 1967 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
Dr. David L. McAninch, a constituent of 
mine of Glendale, Calif., recently re- 
turned from a 2-month mission in Viet- 
nam, where he was part of the AMA 
volunteer program. 

The Glendale News-Press of Wednes- 
day, September 20, printed a nice article 
covering his dedicated service, which I 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

A Glendale doctor, David L. McAninch, 
was honored Monday by the American Medi- 
cal Association for his service in Vietnam. 

An AMA Certificate of Humanitarian Sery- 
ice was given to Dr. McAninch by the presi- 
dent of the Glendale District of the Los 
Angeles County Medical Society, Dr. Leroy 
E. Walter. 

McAninch recently returned from a two- 
month mission in Vietnam, He was part of 
the AMA volunteer program, 

AMA Volunteer physicians for Vietnam is 
a program for supplying medical care to the 
civilan population of South Vietnam 
through the volunteer services of U.S. physi- 
cians, It is administered by the American 
Medical Association and financed by the 
United States Agency for International De- 
velopment (USAID). 

Physicians serve a 60-day tour of duty at 
one of 16 provincial civilian hospitals. The 
volunteer receives only his transportation 
and an expense allowance of $10 a day; oth- 
erwise his services are entirely unpaid. 

Vietnamese authorities asked the United 
States to encourage American physicians to 
serye voluntarily in South Vietnam to relieve 
a serious shortage of civilian physicians. The 
country, in a state of war for 25 years, has 
only 700 native physicians to serve 16 million 
people, and nearly 500 of these are in the 
South Vietnamese armed forces. 


A5160 
The Protectionist Threat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 19, 1967 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the bat- 
tle for liberalized international trade 
policies by the U.S. Government, like 
many other worthy matters, is never 
securely won. In the 1920's, the situation 
was disastrously restrictive. The recip- 
rocal trade agreements in the 1930's 
marked a welcome turning toward a 
lowering of barriers. This year, comple- 
tion of the Kennedy trade negotiation 
round marked a high point in this di- 
rection. However, in recent weeks, as in 
the case of other public matters on the 
agenda of the 90th Congress, regressive 
tendencies have developed. This is un- 
fortunate. It is with this as a preface 
that I ask there be placed in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial from the Washington Post of 
October 19, 1967. The editorial is a lucid, 
effective exposition of the situation. 

THE Prorectionist THREAT 


The President's decision to send five 
Cabinet officers to testify against the import- 
quota bills is a measure of his Administra- 
tion’s determination to blunt the protec- 
tionist drive that would set the international 
trade clock back to the 1930s. The stakes in 
this battle are so huge—measured in the 
economic welfare of people everywhere in 
this world—that no effort should be spared 
to prevent a tragic outcome. 

Consider first, the economic burden that 
would be inflicted on this country if Con- 
gress enacts more import quotas. The specific 
quota bills now pending—those covering 
shoes, wool, textile wearing apparel, elec- 
tronic equipment and steel and chemical 
products—would cover about $6.3 billion of 
our annual imports or roughly 25 per cent of 
the total. If those quotas are enacted and 
imports are reduced by $3 billion, the in- 
jured countries will quickly retaliate and so 
our exports will fall by at least as much, re- 
ducing income and employment in the 
affected industries, 

Protectionists argue that the gains through 
quotas—the increased sales and employ- 
ment—offset the losses of imports. But the 
fallacy of that argument—even if it were true 
that the physical output of domestic indus- 
try was unaffected by protection—is that it 
neglects price effects, Limiting imports 
through quotas compel American consumers 
to pay much higher prices. 

The generalized quota bill which would 
limit all imports that exceed a stated propor- 
tion of U.S, consumption, would affect $12 
billion of imports or nearly half the total. 
And attaching such a measure to the Social 
Security bill, as Senators Dirksen and Long 
propose to do, would be the cruelest hoax of 
all. With one hand the Government would 
add to the income of the aged and the 
widowed, and with the other hand it would 
nullify that benefit through the price infla- 
tion that would surely follow upon a sharp 
reduction of imports. 

When the international implications are 
considered, there is no doubt that the pro- 
tectionists are playing into the hands of 
this country’s most implacable enemies. For 
years the Communists have been telling the 
underdeveloped world that the advanced 
capitalist countries are only interested in 
cheap sources of raw materials, not opening 
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their markets to trade in finished products. 
Imposing more import quotas would convert 
a propaganda lie into a substantial truth. 


Slum Jobs: It Can Be Done 
-EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 19, 1967 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a growing awareness in America that the 
public and private sectors of our society 
must work as a team to turn up jobs for 
the hard-core unemployed. 

As the paradox of poverty and misery 
persists amidst the general prosperity, it 
has become increasingly clear that no 
single institution in our country can 
overcome this vexing social problem. 

I therefore am most heartened that the 
Los Angeles Times has firmly endorsed 
President Johnson's recent call for a test 
program to mobilize the resources of pri- 
vate industry and the Federal Govern- 
ment to help find jobs and provide train- 
ing for those most in need. 

This industry-Government partnership 
clearly represents a major innovation in 
our national efforts to overcome those 
obstacles that prevent so many of our 
citizens from leading productive and self- 
respecting lives. The Times has called 
the program a beginning that offers 
realistic hope to the ‘forgotten and ne- 
glected’ in the slums.” 

I believe the Times editorial captures 
the essence of the President's well-con- 
ceived industry-Government program 
and include, Mr. Speaker, the editorial, 
“Slum Jobs: It Can Be Done,” in the 
RECORD: 

[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times, Oct, 4, 
1967] 
SLUM Joss: Ir Can BE DONE 

A new partnership of industry and gov- 
ernment will soon begin tackling one of the 
toughest challenges of the slums—providing 
jobs for the hard-core unemployed. 

There was more than rhetoric and firm re- 
solve in President Johnson’s announcement 
Monday that a joint program of job creation 
and training would be undertaken for the 
“forgotten and neglected” among the poor. 

One major corporation has already proved 
that it can be done, t 

The highly successful Watts Manufactur- 
ing Co., established last November by Aero- 
jet-General Corp., is both the model and the 
inspiration for the new effort. 

A total of $40 million of federal funds will 
be initially pledged to a series of pilot proj- 
ects in eight urban and rural slums, Com- 
panies that establish plants and training pro- 
grams in poverty areas are to receive loans, 
grants, contract preference and other forms 
of government help. 

Five cabinet departments as well as the 
General Services Administration, Office of 
Economic Opportunity and Small Business 
Administration were ordered to give maxi- 
mum support and cooperation to the pro- 
gram, under the direction of Secretary of 
Commerce Alexander Trowbridge. 

Such a proliferation of participating agen- 
cies has been a major flaw in many anti- 
poverty projects. But riding herd on the new 
employment effort will be one of the men 
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who made the Watts Manufacturing Co, a 
success—William E. Zisch, vice chairman 
and former president of Aerojet General. 

The Watts experiment was conceived by 
Aerojet-General’s chairman, Dan Kimball, 
who believed that most of the “unemploy- 
able” wanted to work despite their handi- 
caps. He was right, and there is a waiting 
list of 6,000 at the Watts plant to prove it. 

Within a few months, the experiment also 
proved that a police record need not be a 
barrier im successful training nor a lack of 
education nor a virtual lifetime without 
gainful employment. Trainees learned wood- 
working, metalworking and canvasworking 
skills so well that they were able to produce 
items that met the strictest government 
standards. 

The Watts Manufacturing Co, is mailing a 
profit, and its 425. employes have a new pride 
and independence that no make-work project 
could ever have produced. 

Chicago, Washington, Boston and San An- 
tonio, as well as Los Angeles have been men- 


tioned as possible sites for the new pilot ` 


projects. Wherever they are located, success 
won't come without hard work and frustra- 
tion, as the Watts experiment also demon- 
strated. 

In relation to most other anti-poverty proj- 
ects, the new industry-government partner- 
ship has begun on a very modest scale, But 
it is a beginning that offers realistic hope to 
the “forgotten and neglected” in the slums. 


Bernard Marson: A Brilliant Architect 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BRASCO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 19, 1967 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, our Nation 
is undergoing a major transformation as 
block after block of new: construction— 
new buildings of all types rise to provide 
a far better environment for all of our 
people. 

This reshaping of our urban areas is a 
vital part of the lives of each and every 
one of us. If the city planning is done in- 
telligently and with imagination, we can 
all point to far better lives. 

One of the young architects who is 
certainly making a striking impression 
in this field is Bernard Marson. A bril- 
lant designer with great imagination, 
Mr. Marson has designed industrial, resi- 
dential, commercial, and medical build- 
ings. 

He has the courage of his convictions; 
namely, that architects have a major re- 
sponsibility to society. They must not 
only plan structures that are economi- 
cally feasible and practical, but must 
strive to improve the esthetics of the 
community. They must plan with vision 
and with a sense of creation. They must 
attempt to bring beauty into the lives 
of the community, while not losing the 
essential functional aspect of their struc- 
ture. 

Mr. Marson, whose work has been sin- 
gled out repeatedly by the New York 
Times, is typical of the young, capable 
architects who our Nation must encour- 
age. For in their hands rests much of the 
future of our country and its growth. 
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Some Observation on U.S. Overseas Sales 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 19, 1967 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, foreign 
competition is cutting sharply into U.S. 
canned fruit and vegetable export mar- 
kets and threatens to eliminate these 
overseas sales altogether unless immedi- 
ate action is taken, There are few persons 
better qualified to comment on this sit- 
uation than Mr. Vincent C. Giordano, 
president of the Allied Canners & 
Packers, Inc., whom I have known for 
many years. Mr. Giordano is a respected, 
knowledgeable leader in both .the dried 
and canned fruit industries. 

After he returned from an extensive, 
factfinding trip abroad, Mr. Giordano 
was interviewed by the Pacific Fruit News 
which quoted him at length in one of its 
editorials. Mr. Giordano points out that 
canners from South Africa, Australia, 
Italy, and Spain are deliberately cutting 
prices in order to capture markets tradi- 
tionally supplied by American canned 
goods. He further notes that price struc- 
tures of California fruits are high not 
because canners are trying to make ex- 
cessive profits, but because crops are 
short and production costs high. 

The solution called for by Mr. Gior- 
dano is a program of subsidies, or price 
equalizations, offered by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which would enable 
U.S. canners to maintain their world 
markets, In turn, the canning industry 
would agree to maintain export prices at 
present levels for the balance of the mar- 
keting year, and to set aside 20 
percent of their packs for this export 
program. 

Thinking the editorial referred to ear- 
lier will be of interest to readers of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I am submitting 
it herewith under permission to revise 
and extend my remarks: 

[From the Pacific Fruit News] 
SOME OBSERVATIONS ON U.S. OVERSEAS SALES 


By now the canning industry knows the 
depressing fact that our 1966 U.S. canned 
fruit and vegetable export market fell be- 
hind 1965's marketing by about $11,092,000. 
Although there are almost as many explana- 
tions on why this happened as there are ex- 
porters to tell it, the truth of the matter is 
that the canned fruit and vegetable exports 
are in marketing trouble and are faced with 
sales problems that call for strong forthright 
action If our markets are to be saved. 

Some of the factors involved in regaining 
and increasing our markets are ones we 
would just as soon forget, if we could, but 
unfortunately if the overseas markets are to 
keep pace with current overseas demands, 
some of these facts must be faced and over- 
come, 

Vincent C. Giordano, president, Allied Can- 
ners and Packers, Inc., San Francisco, has 
just returned from an extensive business 
trip through Canada, the Scandinavian 
countries and central and southern Europe, 
including the United Kingdom. His observa- 
tions are timely and one that we believe 
to which the industry should pay particular 
attention as they point to where a great 
many of the current problems are to be 
found. 
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Giordano makes no bones about stating 
that it was the most discouraging trip he 
has made, and he has made such trips an- 
nually since 1948. His first stop was in Can- 
ada and he reports that he encountered 
strong competition from both Australian and 
South African peach and fruit cocktail packs. 

“The prices of the fruits being offered 
there when reflected on a California basis 
were not at all encouraging.” Giordano 
states, “In the first place, the Australians 
have launched a very expensive advertising 
campaign. They are, in addition, giving pub- 
lished allowances on their list prices as fol- 
lows: 15 cents per case on 24/15 oz.; 30 cents 
per case on 24/28: and 25 cents per case 
on 6/10’s. To this they are giving floor stock 
protection. Further, they are bringing in the 
goods and storing them so that the customers 
can obtain them for immediate use without 
having to wait for rail cars to come in, such 
as they would have to do if they came from 
California. In addition to this, when goods 
are picked up at the terminal points a fur- 
ther allowance of 10 cents a case is given as 
a freight allowance. To this they are giving 
quantity discounts which in the final analysis 
refiects a California price on 2% Choice at 
$5 and 214, Fancy, at $5.20 on peaches. On 
their fruit cocktall, their prices are as fol- 
lows: 24/300—$4.20; 24/214 —$6.45; and on 
6/10’s—$6.40.” 

In Scandinavian countries, Germany and 
the Benelux countries Giordano found in ex- 
cess of 1,000,000 cases of peaches have been 
dumped on the market at prices ranging 
from 15 schilling per dozen for South African 
peaches, Standard halves-slices ($4.20 a case 
which would reflect a $3.35 per case for 214s) 
through choice halves and sliced at 17 schil- 
lings and sixpence ($4.90 a case) CIF Ham- 
burg, including the agent's commission. This 
would work out to about $4 a case, Cali- 
fornia, Giordano says. The Australian fruit 
was sold comparatively higher. In any event, 
the selling price for the choice Australian 
peaches was 19 shillings, which gave them 
a selling price of $5.32 or an equivalent Cali- 
fornia price of $4.42,” he pointed out. “Un- 
der the circumstances the buyers in Europe 
were compelled to buy, even though they 
had in previous years preferred to buy from 
California, It appears that the buyers all 
seem to like the quality now produced by 
South Africa and Australia. In some cases 
they prefer them to California peaches. This 
is, of course, distressing.” 

Giordano says that the Australians and 
South Africans have a two price structure, 
one for the United Kingdom, and one for the 
balance of Europe, as the U.S. trade knows 
only too well. A great deal of price jockeying 
occurs on the United Kingdom pricing of 
canned fruits, he indicates, and as an ex- 
ample cites 24/2 1/2 Choice selling at 22 
shillings sixpence ex-store whereas the pre- 
valling minimum price under the minimum 
selling price scheme is supposed to be 23 
shillings nine pence x-wharfside. Export 
minimum prices are being evaded in many 
ways, he comments, and one of the main 
Ways is to give extra promotional allowances 
that run from 5 to 7% per cent off the 
minimum prices. 

From what he was able to observe, South 
African and Australian canners have been 
able to obtain full minimum prices on 
apricots and pears and have used peaches as 
an item in which their full minimum price 
scheme price is not paid or is evaded. 

“This was done to liquidate stocks,” he 
explains. “It is reported that considerable 
stocks are still in the various ports of entry 
in the U.K. The cling peach market in the 
U.K. has been depressed for many months, 
and below cost of selling has been caused pri- 
marily by 1 and distributors in an 
endeavor to liquidate their stocks,” he ex- 
plains. 

Giordano confirms the fact that the big 
problem is in the increased cling peach and 
fruit cocktail (mixed fruits) production in 
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both Australia and South Africa. He says 
that Australian cling peach production in- 
creased from 3,200,000 cases in 1964 to 4,500,- 
000 cases in 1966 and 4,973,000 cases in 1967, 
The same is true for South Africa. 

“Added to this is the new increased pro- 
duction in Italy and southern France. The 
Italian canners are of the opinion that by 
1968 they will have a production in the 
neighborhood of 2,000,000 cases,” Giordano 
states, 

There are other factors besides competition 
pricing, One of these is the new idea of a 
sugar tax on syrups in canned fruits. For 
example, in some countries the sugar tax is 
5.5 pfenning per tin or about 33 cents per 
case on peaches in heavy syrup and about 
44 pfenning, or 26 cents, per case on fruit 
cocktail. 

Giordano contends that canners should 
go to a two-price system for peaches with 
one price for domestic trade and another 
for overseas trade. He stresses the fact that 
the Australians and South Africans are doing 
everything possible to encourage trade to 
secure foreign exchange, and he emphatical- 
ly states that we too must do so as an in- 
dustry—with or without the ald of various 
government channels—and make all effort to 
subsidize or otherwise encourage the sale 
of California fruits abroad by keeping our 
products competitive with these others seek- 
ing the same markets, Advertising, he claims, 
is not enough. 

We believe Giordano’s observations tell 
their own story. We cannot comment on it 
other than to say that if this is the case, 
something had better be done and done 
quickly or there are going to be a great 
many more cases of canned fruits in our 
warehouses for domestic consumption than 
we now anticipate. 


Emergency Phone Numbers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 19, 1967 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I include in 
the Recorp today another of the inter- 
esting and revealing letters I have re- 
ceived concerning the emer- 
gency numbers for fire and police for the 
entire Nation. Some of the problems com- 
munities suffer for lack of these are in- 
dicated in this particular letter: 

CITY or CLEVELAND DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC Sarery, DIVISION OF FIRE, 
June 26, 1967. 
Congressman J. Epwarp ROUSH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN RousH: I have received 
your letter dated June 19th, with regard to 
a single uniform fire reporting telephone 
number. I am in complete agreement with 
such a resolution. 

We have attempted to initiate legislation 
in our locale to establish a uniform fire tele- 
phone number for all the sixty-odd commu- 
nities that comprise Cuyahoga County, based 
on the simple reasoning of rapidity and con- 
venience. We have not succeeded in this 
endeavor. 

I am sure that your proposal, covering the 
entire United States, entails many ramifica- 
tions that are not present in our County 
problem. 

You have my permission to use my name 
in this matter. = 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM E. BARRY, 
Chief, Division of Fire, 
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Congressman Horton Cites Team Sacri- 
fices of Don Holleder—An All Amer- 
ca” Vietnam Victim 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October-18, 1967 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, Amerians 
were saddened this morning when they 
learned of the death in combat in Viet- 
nam of a former all-America football 
hero, and an outstanding soldier, Maj. 
Don Holleder, of Webster, N.Y. I had the 
pleasure of knowing Don personally, and 
I would like to pay tribute to him today 
because his career typified the patriotic 
dedication which has been the bulwark 
of America’s defense far more than any 
new developments in guns, planes, or 
rockets 


Mr, Speaker, Don Holleder was no or- 
dinary man, any more than he was an 
ordinary soldier. Throughout his career, 
this young man showed unusual promise, 
unusual qualities of leadership, and an 
unusual sense of teamwork and con- 
sideration for the needs of others. 

Don's consideration for and attention 
to his country’s needs were almost too 
well demonstrated when he fell in com- 
bat yesterday in a strange and distant 
corner of the globe. 

Don Folleder died in the flower of his 
manhood. Only God knows what con- 
tributions he would or could have made 
to his country and to mankind if he had 
survived the Ist Infantry's search-and- 
destroy mission in Vietnam yesterday. 
His untimely death compels us to look 
back on his short life to discern what 
sort of man he was: 

The years between the moment when 
Don stepped forward to accept his di- 
ploma at Acquinas Institute in Rochester, 
N.Y. and the moment at 11:30 pm. on 
the 17th of October when he was killed 
on a search-and-destroy mission in Binh 
Long Province, were years in which Don 
won championship on the gridiron and 
in his chosen military profession. 

First, there was the distinction of a 
career at West Point where Don was an 
outstanding member of the football and 
basketball teams for 4 years. 

The high point in his student days 
came in 1954 when he earned nationwide 
e by being named an all-America 
end. 

Don's unselfish devotion to the prin- 
ciple of team spirit showed itself the next 
year when the West Point team needed 
a quarterback. The coach asked Don to 
fill that position. Knowing that he would 
not be named an all-America as a be- 
ginning quarterback, but that he might 
win that honor again as an end, Don 
nevertheless sacrificed this chance for 
individual recognition for the benefit of 
the Army team. I would like to point out, 
Mr. Speaker, the parallel between Don's 
courageous personal sacrifice for the 
West Point football team, and his 
ultimate sacrifice in battle yesterday. 
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Don's military career after graduation 
from West Point showed a steady pro- 
gression up the ladder of responsibility. 
From infantry school at Fort Benning 
he took aviation training and served in 
command positions. Don was assistant 
football coach at West Point, until last 
year, when he was given the assignment 
which showed that he had been marked 
for advancement in the Army—a year at 
the Army Command and General Staff 
College at Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 

Don completed that course in June of 
this year, and arrived in Vietnam last 
July as operations officer of the ist Bri- 
gade of the ist Infantry Division. It was 
in this important position, on a search- 
and-destroy mission, that Don was killed 
in action yesterday. 

Mr, Speaker, Major Holleder’s list of 
medals was impressive. He held the Air 
Medal, the Vietnam Campaign Medal, 
the Vietnam Service Medal, the Army 
Commendation Medal with Oak Leaf 
Cluster, and had earned the Combat In- 
fantryman’s Badge and the Ranger Tab. 

But impressive as are his accomplish- 
ments in sports and in his professional 
career, I think Don typifies many young 
men today who dedicate themselves to 
the task of defending this Nation. It 
should serve as a reminder that too often 
we calculate the costs of war in terms of 
dollars, or planes. But the real cost is in 
the loss of fine young men like Maj. Don 
Holleder who must walk into the face of 
danger for the sake of the freedom of 
this Nation. 

The occasion of the loss of this famed 
athlete and soldier is the proper occasion 
not only to mourn his loss, but to again 
firmly resolve that when our national 
policies require that we ask our young 
men to go into battle in the national in- 
terest, that the reasons be clear, and the 
need urgent. 

There is no adequate consolation for 
Don Holleder’s wife and family, and for 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Irving A. 
Cowles, of Lake Road, Webster, N.Y., in 
my congressional district, beyond know- 
ing that we, and all Americans, feel his 
loss deeply and realize that the way of 
life we cherish is more secure because he 
was, for too short a time, among us. 


Los Angeles City Council Charges House 
Committee Version of Clean Air Act 
Will Hamper California’s Smog Control 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, the citizens 
of my home State of California have be- 
come increasingly disturbed at the ac- 
tion of the House Commerce Committee 
in eliminating section 208(b) of the Sen- 
ate-passed Clean Air Act Amendments 
of 1967—which would have allowed Cali- 
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fornia to continue its successful auto 
smog control program. 

The committee’s substitute, the auto 
industry sponsored revised section 208 
(b), would effectively prohibit California 
from enforcing the tougher clean air 
standards that every pollution control 
authority in the country agrees is vital 
to the health of the residents of our 
State. 

As firsthand evidence of the deep con- 
cern in California about the House com- 
mittee's most unfortunate action, I in- 
clude in the Recorp the text of the reso- 
lution recently adopted by the Los An- 
geles City Council on this subject. 

The resolution is as follows: 

Whereas, California has a unique need for 
controlling air pollution, and smog is a 
problem of great magnitude; and, 

Whereas, in Los Angeles non-vehicular 
sources of pollution have been controlled 
more effectively than anywhere else in the 
world and there is a continued urgency to 
effectively control vehicular sources; and, 

Whereas, federal statutes as now proposed 


will hamper California in its efforts to meet - 


the threat that air poliution poses to the 
State; and, N 

Whereas, California has the wealth and 
capability of coping with the problem of alr 
pollution, 

Now, therefore be it resolved, that by the 
passage of this Resolution, the City Council 
of the City of Los Angeles, California, calls 
upon the Congress of the United States to 
amend the pending Air Quality Act of 1967 
to permit California to set and maintain 
more stringent standards for controlling alr 
pollution and also allow California to ad- 
minister such standards at the State level. 


Intelligent Business in the Ghettos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 19, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, we have 
heard a great deal about how civil dis- 
orders are compelling businesses to leave 
slum areas. It is reassuring to see from 
an article in the September 29, 1967, is- 
sue of Home Furnishings Daily that 
businesses which adopt responsible prac- 
tices and do not attempt to exploit their 
lower income customers can operate as 
profitably in core-city areas as anywhere 
else. 

In the following article, Barbara 
Mayer quotes Richard Sachs, president 
of Sachs Quality Stores, as saying: 

We believe that it is good business to be a 
one-policy store in all our locations 
Primarily this means that we carry the same 
merchandise in Harlem; we charge the same 
prices; we pay our salesmen the same wages; 
we expect the salesmen to treat customers 
as courteously; we spend as much to upgrade 
the looks of our store. 


The article referred to follows: 


SACHS Praises GHETTOS AS A HAVEN 
FoR BUSINESS 


(By Barbara Mayer) 
New Tonx — It costs us less to do busi- 
ness in Harlem than in Hempstead. We like 
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doing business in both places and intend to 
stay.” says Richard Sachs, president, Sachs 
Quality Stores, furniture chain. 

Disputing current statements that it is 
more expensive to sell furniture in ghetto 
areas and therefore necessary to charge 
higher prices, Mr. Sachs says his firm's ex- 
perience does not bear this statistic out. 

A survey of the costs of occupancy of each 
of the Sachs store locations revealed, for ex- 
ample, that occupancy costs in Harlem's 
121st Street store are 1.7 per cent lower than 
in Hempstead, 1.6 per cent lower than in 
downtown Manhattan at 35th Street and 
only 0.2 per cent higher than in the Ford- 
ham Road store. 

The cost of sales in percentage terms at 
Harlem are 2.1 per cent lower than in 
Hempstead and 0.5 per cent lower than at 
both 8th Avenue in Manhattan and Ford- 
ham Road in the Bronx. 

Furthermore, Mr. Sachs added, credit cost 
at the Harlem store is no higher than in any 
Other store. Sachs carries its own credit 
paper. About 7 per cent of total volume is 
produced by the Harlem store branch. Total 
sales for Sachs Quality Stores are said by 
industry sources to be about $17 million. 

“We believe that it is good business to be 
a one-policy store in all our locations,” Mr. 
Sachs says. 

“We expect our Harlem store manager to 
participate in the life of the community just 
as any other store manager would in any 
part of the city. 

“Primarily this means that we carry the 
same merchandise in Harlem; we charge the 
Same prices; we pay our salesmen the same 
Wages; we expect the salesmen to treat cus- 
tomers as courteously; we spend as much to 
upgrade the looks of our store. As in other 
Stores, Our staff is fully integrated. Of seven 
in selling staff, two full timers and one part- 
timer are Negroes. 

“We offer the same extra services in Harlem 
as in other stores. These include decorating 
courses, art classes for both children and 
adults and a program under which home 
economics classes visit the store. We also put 
on puppet shows for school kids in lower 
grades. We contribute to the civic better- 
ment programs in the neighborhood.” 

Mr. Sachs stresses that though there are 
dimficulties of doing business in a ghetto, 
there are also advantages. For example, 
though pilferage rates are somewhat higher 
and a window may sometimes be broken, 
Tents are considerably cheaper. Furthermore, 
he adds, people like to purchase big-ticket 
items in thelr own neighborhoods if possi- 
ble, and this goes for the people in Harlem, 
too. 

That there is money to spend in the area 
is seen by the fact that in a survey of the 
weekly income of customers of various Sachs 
Quality Store branches, Harlem customers 
are by no means the lowest income group on 
the list. 

Mr. Sachs theorizes that one reason ghetto 
furniture merchants may suffer heavier credit 
losses than store owners in other areas is 
that they oversell customers who are not able 
to carry the debts. 

“You cannot sell somebody 6500 worth of 
furniture on credit Just because he wants 
it, with the Idea that if he does not pay, you 
will respossess the furniture or his 
salary, Such a practice hurts him and you, 
too, in the long run. 
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“Selling is a two-way street. If somebody 
on welfare comes in for a TV set, he can 
afford maybe a $149 black and white portable. 
but not a $500 deluxe color TV console. If 
you sell the thing you know he cannot afford, 
you are forcing him into becoming a dead- 
beat.” 

This kind of merchandising philosophy 
that stresses a responsibility not to cheat 
the customer while at the same time making 
a profit is, in Mr. Sachs’ opinion, the plus 
that has made it possible for Sachs to grow 
from the small one-man peddler operation 
started by his grandfather into a multimil- 
lion dollar chain. 

“If you really believe in selling furniture 
and servicing the customer, you will get your 
message across in the slums and In the sub- 
urbs. 

“I could advise a newcomer to open a 
furniture store in the ghetto providing he is 
serious about the furniture business and not 
just out to make a fast buck. The ghetto is 
too sophisticated for the fast buck operators 
now.“ 


Columbus Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BRASCO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 19, 1967 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, 475 years 
have passed since the prosperous “land 
of opportunity” we now inhabit was dis- 
covered. 

The courage and gallantry of the 
young man who made this discovery have 
been recorded in history books for cen- 
turies, but we, as a Nation, have yet to 
pay tribute befitting the magnitude of 
Christopher Columbus’ accomplishment. 

As Americans, we can boast of wealth, 
strength, and freedom, and for the pride 
with which we cherish America, Colum- 
bus is one to whom we owe a national 
debt of gratitude: This, in my opinion, 
can best be expressed by declaring Octo- 
ber 12 a national holiday. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
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immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, In making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Tt shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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Col. Chuck Yeager’s Hometown News- 
paper Focuses Attention on 20th Anni- 


versary of His Aviation Achievements 
in Breaking Sound Barrier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 20, 1967 


Mr, RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
October 14, 1947, while flying the Bell 
XI, Charles E. “Chuck” Yeager of Ham- 
Un, W. Va—then a captain in the U.S. 
Air Force—became the first pilot to break 
the sound barrier. 

The October 12, 1967, issue of the Lin- 
coln Republican, published at Hamlin, 
dedicated the entire first page to a Lin- 
coln County salute to Colonel Yeager on 
the 20th anniversary of his famous flight. 
It is a matter of interest to Colonel 
Yeager’s many friends that his mother, a 
sister, two brothers, and other relatives 
still reside in West Virginia. 

Mr. President, because the hometown 
newspapers articles provide the back- 
ground adequately and appropriately, I 
request unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts placed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp in recognition of Colonel Leager's 
historymaking aviation exploit which 
advanced space and aeronautics tech- 
nology so appreciably. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Lrxcotw Counry SALUTES COLONEL YEAGER 
ON THE TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF HIS 
FAMOUS FLIGHT 
Twenty years ago on October 14, 1947 no 

one had ever done it before but Lincoln 

County's own Charles E. Yeager, then Cap- 

tain, tried and succeeded. Chuck made the 

first historic plunge through the dread sonic 
barrier and became the first man to fly fast- 
er than sound. 

Chuck entered the Air Force upon his 
graduation from Hamlin High School in 1941. 
He was assigned to the 522nd. School Squad- 
ron at Victorville, Calif. in March, 1943, he 
was commissioned a flight officer and trans- 
ferred to the 363rd Fighter Squadron, 357th 
Pighter Group at Tonopah, Nev. 

He went to Europe with the squadron in 
December, 1943 and on March 5, 1944, dur- 
ing his ninth mission, was shot down over 
German Territory. Two months later he re- 
turned to his squadron, and in July, 1944, 
waa appointed a second lieutenant in the Air 
Reserve. 

In March, 1945, he returned to the United 
States for assignment to Perrin Field, Texas, 
where he took the Pilot instructors’ course. 
The following May he became a basic flying 
instructor at that station and two months 
later was assigned to the fighters flight test 
branch at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
He received his regular Army commission in 
February, 1947. 

Chuck’s wartime score: 


63 missions, 13 
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German planes shot down, three d 

Silver Star for bagging five Messerchmitt 
109’s on one mission and Cluster for four 
Focke-Wulf 109’s on another. Distinguished 
Flying Cross with two Oak Leaf Clusters, 
Bronze Star, Air Medal with six Clusters, 
Purple Heart. 

Charles’ war experiences are the Kind they 
talk about in the movies. Since entering the 
service his life has been one dramatic ex- 
prience after another. 

When Chuck received the Silver Star for 
bagging five Messerchmitt 109’s on one mis- 
sion he was leading an Eighth Air Force 
Mustang group that was the spearhead of a 
surprise attack on 22 Nazi fighters forming 
up to attack bomber formations hitting tar- 
gets in western Germany. 

The Bronze Star Medal, an award usually 
reserved for heroic actions of the infantry- 
men, was awarded to Chuck for his efforts 
when he was shot down over occupied France 
and with the help of the French underground 
made his way back to England bringing 
along a wounded bombardier. 

Chuck's coolness, courage and skill have 
always brought him the praise of fellow 
officers who say “he never let’s anything 
bother him” and “he files like he is part of 
the plane.” 

Born at Myra, on February 13, 1923 to Mr. 
and Mrs. Hal Yeager, Chuck has never out- 
grown his home-town nor his West Virginia 
drawl, though he has received wide acclaim 
for his aviation feats. 

Charles was awarded the Collier Trophy 
for his part in the first human flight faster 
than sound. The presentation was made by 
President, Harry S. Truman. 

Chuck has received world-wide acclaim for 
his efforts, speaking before groups and 
crowds all over the world and meeting with 
many dignitaries such as the Shah of Iran. 

Major Charles E. Yeager was chosen one of 
the Ten Outstanding Young Men of 1954 by 
the U.S. Jaycees.“ 

He was also awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal and the Harmon Trophy by 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower for flying at 
a speed of 1,650 miles per hour. 

Col. Yeager is married to the former Miss 
Glennis Faye Dickhouse and they are the 
parents of four children. Their oldest son, 
Donald, 21, is now serving with the US, 
Army. Their three other children Micky, 20, 
is taking Art and engineering at a college in 
Calif. and Sharon, 18, and Susie, 17, still at 
home, which for the time being is in the 
Philippine Islands. 

For the Colonel—who made a personal plea 
to General Eisenhower for the permission 
to continue flying in the European theatre 
after being shot down, wounded and ordered 
back to the States—the fight for freedom 
still goes on. Col. Yeager now commands the 
405th Tactical Fighter Wing at Clark Air 
Base, Manila, and trains fighter pilots for 
service in Viet Nam. 

All the experiences of his life have joined 
to make Col. Chuck Yeager truely a great 
man. From the lettering in basketball and 
football at Hamlin High, to the narrow 
escape via the French underground after 
being shot down during World War II and 
his present day job of making boys into men, 
Charles E. Yeager has proved to be the living 
example of the American dream. 

The modest freckled face boy who left 
Lincoln County in 1941 has never swerved 
from the course he chose to follow and to 
serve his fellow man, He truely deserves the 


admiration and acclaim with which he is 
viewed by his fellow Lincoln Countians and 
fellow Countrymen. 

Chuck Yeager advocated an adequate air 
port for the Huntington area as early as 1948 
when he admonished area citizens to “get on 
the ball” because the “boys in aviation have 
never heard of us.” Could a more appropriate 
mame be found for a Midway Jet Port than 
that of Charles E. Yeager? No where can you 
find a man more proud to be a West Vir- 
ginian. 


Chairman Rand Dixon of Federal Trade 
Commission Sets Outstanding Record 
of Accomplishments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 20, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee, Mr. Speaker, 
the Honorable Rand Dixon, Chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, has 
made an outstanding record as the head 
of this most important regulatory 
agency and his recent reappointment by 
President Johnson as Chairman, testi- 
fies to his leadership and his dedication. 

In this connection Newsweek magazine 
in its current issue has an excellent ar- 
ticle detailing the effectiveness of Chair- 
man Dixon and the FTC. Because of the 
interest of my colleagues and the Amer- 
ican people in this most important 
agency, I include the article in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

A Lrrrix OLD Lapy WIrH a Toven Loox 


Almost from the time it was born 53 years 
ago, the Federal Trade Commission has been 
treated by official Washington as something 
of a buffoon among bureaucracies. “The Lit- 
tle Old Lady of Pennsylvania Avenue“ was 
one nickname. Or, as another overworked 
gag went, there are three museums side by 
side on Pennsylvania Avenue. The National 
Archives, the National Gallery of Art—and 
the FTC. The commission, chairman Paul 
Rand Dixon said in a speech in New York 
City last week, has been “denounced for 
doing too little and too much, for being too 
slow and too aggressive, for ineffective single- 
shooting and for biting off more than it can 
chew.” 

“The truth of the matter 1s,“ Dixon added, 
“that most businessmen don't know what 
the commission's real purpose is, or what 
can be expected of it.” 

But these days, more and more business- 
men are learning—a few of them the hard 
way. The FTC's real purpose is, quite simply. 
to police business in order to prevent unfair 
competition and deceptive sales and adver- 
tising practices. With 5 million U.S, com- 
panies in a 8790 billion annual economy, 
that's a large order for any Federal agency 
particularly one with only 1,150 employees 
and an annual budget of $11 million. But 
under the chairmanship of 54-year-old Rand 
Dixon—first appointed by President Kennedy 
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fm 1961 and recently named to a second 
seven-year term by President Johnson—the 
Little Old Lady of Pennsylvania Avenue is 
finally showing some spring in her step. 
Dixon's first move after taking office was to 
the FTC, long a-dumping ground 
for political appointees, and consequently 
something less than zealous in the perform- 
ance of its duty. He scrapped the commis- 
sion’s unwieldly and ineffective bureaus of 
investigation and -litigation and replaced 
them with three streamlined enforcement 
divisions: restraint of trade, deceptive prac- 
tices and textiles and furs. Then, with the 
three divisions responsible for carrying a case 
from initial complaint to final adjudication, 
the commission went on the offensive. 
CRACKDOWNS 


There were crackdowns on gasoline price 
wars, “cents off” sales by supermarkets and 
misleading advertising by producers of ev- 
erything from shaving cream to binoculars 
to vitamins. In one year alone, the PTC mon- 
itored 897,000 separate television commer- 
cials—and ordered thousands of them toned 
down. The textile and fur division developed 
hundreds of cases where clothing was decep- 
tively labeled or, in a few instances, actually 
fiammable, By early 1966, the FTC was mov- 
ing against the tire industry in an effort to 
stamp out misrepresented prices and mis- 
leading advertising claims. At one point dur- 


witness: “If you were me, would you drive 
to New Hampshire in my new station wagon 
with two kids and baggage with those tires 
on my car?” “No,” the witness had to ad- 
mit—and shortly thereafter, the commission 
issued a tough set of tire advertising and 
price guidelines. 

But the PTC's biggest target during Dix- 
on's first term as chairman was the tobacco 
industry. “It was our finest hour,” concedes 
Elman, the leading activist on the five-mem- 
ber commission and a frequent critic of its 
chairman, Soon after the U.S. Surgeon Gen- 
eral released his explosive report on smoking 
and health in 1964, Dixon called an urgent 
Saturday meeting of the commission to draw 
up a blunt new regulation requiring ciga- 
rette makers to say on each package and in 
all their ads that smoking is a health hazard. 
In the absence of White House support, the 
industry convinced Congress to beat that 
rule down. But eventually, the FTC did make 
stick a regulation prohibiting advertising 
that suggests that cigarette smoking “in- 
creazes popularity, makes one more mascu- 
line or attractive to the opposite sex, or en- 
hances social poise, eto. A year later, 
Congress passed a biil requiring manufac- 
turers to print a “cigarette smoking may be 
hazardous to your health” disclaimer on each 
pack, Dixon says now that the FTC is far 
from finished with the cigarette makers. Cur- 
rently, it has two smoking machines puffing 
away on 50 different brands to determine the 
amounts of harmful tar and nicotine con- 
tent. It forwards its reports to Senator War- 
ren Magnuson and Rep. Harley Staggers, 
chairmen of the Senate and House Com- 
merce committees, respectively. And FTC 
staffers think their research may eventually 
lead to even tougher government rules on 
cigarette ads. 


To many businessmen, a tough new look 
Was exactly what could be expected when 
Paul Rand Dixon took over at the FTC. A 
one-time Vanderbilt University football star, 
the burly, plain-talking Tennessean had 
started his government career in 1938 as an 

trial lawyer for the FTC. But in 
1957, he moved to Capitol Hill as staff director 
and chief counsel for the late Senator Estes 
Kefauver's controversial investigation of ad- 
ministered” prices in some of the nation’s 
biggest industries—autos, drugs, bread and 
steel. 

TOUGH TALK 


Dixon's experience with the Kefauver com- 
mittee obviously colored his thinking in his 
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early days as FTC chairman. It's not truth- 
ful,” he said bluntly a few days alter taking 
office, “to talk about having a free enterprise 
system if we tolerate the conditions which 
our investigations have uncovered.” And to 
@ convention of the Advertising Federation of 
America, he noted pointedly: “It takes no 
great clairvoyance to predict why false ad- 
vertising cases will continue to flood the com- 
mission. It will be because too many adver- 
tisers, with or without the connivance of 
thelr advertising agencies, and without or 
against the advice of their lawyers, will take 
a chance on trading truth for more sales.” 

But as Dixon grew in his new job, the iron 
fist was increasingly accompanied by another 
approach to businessmen: consultation, ne- 
gotiation and, eventually, a consensus on 
what's legal and what's not. As he explained 
in an interview: “Our recent policy of pro- 
viding more guidance to businessmen on how 
to comply with the law... is a happy alter- 
native to a patternless attack on violators. 
Our purpose is not to bring an ever greater 
number of adversary actions; its function 18 
esesntially one of guidance, 

To implement that policy, Dixon encour- 
ages businessmen to visit FTC headquarters 
to discuss. problems before they reach the 
stage of a "cease and desist" order from the 
commission. “Some days,” one FTC staffer 
eracked, “our lobby looks like the lounge at 
a convention of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board.” But statistically, the policy 
seems to be paying off. In 1961, the FTC 
worked out only 216 assurances of voluntary 
compliance by businessmen to its rules. By 
1966, that figure had increased to 422 and so 
far this year, it has hit 599. = 

To some commission staffers, this phase 
of the Dixon treatment appears to smack of 
a sellout. Flery Phil Elman, for one, says: 
“It’s a sad, sad story. I don’t think the basic 
character of the commission has been 
changed in any permanent way.” But among 
others, Senator Magnuson, who has made 
consumer protection his special cause on 
Capitol Hill, offers his unqualified endorse- 
ment. “The FTC,” he said recently, “is oper- 
ating better now than I have ever seen it op- 
erate.’ And even James J. Bliss, executive 
vice president of the Nationai Retail Mer- 
chants Association and a sometime FTC ad- 
versary, has kind words for Dixon, The com- 
missioners, he says, “began with a hard- 
nosed attitude toward business. But Dixon 
soon saw that the numbers game—piling up 
record numbers of complaints—was not the 
way to run an agency.” 

Even so, the FTC has been caught up in 
a new and popular Washington crusade: all- 
out protection for the nation's consumers, 
particularly those living in big city ghettos. 
Congress has set the pace with new laws 
governing packaging, labeling, auto safety 
and flammable fabrics—and counts another 
dozen bills in the hopper covering truth in 
lending and even door-to-door mlesmen. 
President Johnson followed by nominating 
television's Betty Furness as a special as- 
sistant to try to insure that housewives get 
a fair shake when they shop. 

THE POOR PAY 


For its part, the FTC has begun an Inves- 
tigation into charges that some supermar- 
kets Jump prices in the ghettos on the day 
welfare checks are distributed, while prices 
in suburban stores of the same chains re- 
main unchanged, In the District of Colum- 
bia, one chain has been accused of hiking 
the ghetto price of 2 pounds of bananas from 
29 to 34 cents, of a dozen eggs from 37 to 49 
cents and of two cans of peaches from 62 to 
69 cents. Two days after the distribution of 
welfare checks, these prices went back down 
again, and in the chain's better-neighbor- 
hood stores they were never changed. On 
another front, meantime, the FTC ts now in- 
vestigating automobile and appliance war- 
ranties. And it may also start taking a hard 
look at repair shops. 

Despite the FTC's new vigor, at least two 
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commissioners—Phil Elman and John Reilly, 
a 39-year-old former Justice Department 
lawyer—think it is not doing nearly enough, 
And even Mary Gardiner Jones, a commis- 
sioner who usually takes a moderate view 
of the FTC's role, noted last week: “We're 
starting to carve out our position in the 
ghettos and other parts of the marketplace. 
But there's so much more we can do.“ 


But Paul Rand Dixon—while vowing not 
to relax the FTC's vigilance—feels there are 
limits to the role it can play in a free society. 
“We're not a civil-rights agency, and we 
can't be policemen for the whole economy,” 
he notes. “Caveat emptor is dead and bu- 
ried .. . so much so that there's a danger of 
going overboard in the other direction. We're 
trying to find the middle ground.” 


Navy Department’s Partial Reply to In- 
quiry Relative to U.S. S. Liberty“ Inci- 
dent | 
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HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 20, 1967 


. Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 

ceived thè following communications un- 
der date of October 17 from the Navy 
Department in response to my October 
8 inquiry relating to the U.S.S. Liberty 
attack in which 34 U.S. Naval personnel 
were killed, 75 injured, and extensive 
damage to the ship was inflicted: 


DEPARTMENT OF /THE Navy, OFFICE 
OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPER- 
ATIONS, i 
Washington, D.C., October 17, 1967. 
Hon, Craig HOSMER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. Hosmer: Your letter of October 
8, 1967 to Secretary McNamara requesting 
information regarding the USS Liberty in- 
cident has been forwarded to this office for 
consideration and reply. 

A US. Navy Court of Inquiry has thor- 
oughly investigated this tragic event. En- 
closed is the complete Department of De- 
tense statement on the matter, including 
unclassified extracts of the Commanding 
Officer’s testimony, which I hope you will 
find useful. 

The Department of State has eonveyed a 
formal protest to the Government of Israel 
and in coordination with the Navy, estab- 
lished a procedure whereby personnel wlio 
were injured and beneficiaries of personnel 
who died were queried in connection with 
possible claims, The claims of the bene- 
ficlaries of the men who died are near com- 
pletion and will be submitted to the Goy- 
ernment of Israel shortly. At a later date 


when additional evidence and more com- 


plete reports are available, claims will be 
submitted on behalf of those men who re- 
ceived personal injuries, and for the cost 
of medical treatment, loss of service of the 
injured, personal property losses and dam- 
age to government property. In a limited 
number of cases the complete evidence will 
not be available until the estimated date of 
completion of treatment can be predicted 
accurately. 

The Israel Ambassador, while not men- 
tioning specific monetary amounts, has in- 
formed the Secretary of State that the 
Government of Israel is prepared to make 
amends for their June 8th attack on the 
USS Liberty. 
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I trust this Information is sufficient for 
your purposes. Please advise me if I may 
be of further assistance in this matter. 


Sincerely, 
W. F. A. WENDT, 
Vice Admiral, U.S. Navy, Deputy 
Chief of Naval Operations (Pians 
and Policy). 


I do not believe the protracted delay in 
settling up this affair is justified, Formal 
and complete apologies for the incident 
should have promptly been communi- 
cated to President Johnson together with 
a formula under which the Israel Gov- 
ernment itself would have at once under- 
taken compensation of the injured and 
surviving families of the dead as well as 
the U.S. Government for its material 
damages and losses. By this time also, the 
Navy Department should be in a position 
to supply further details on the incident 
supplemental to those contained in the 
unclassified and not too revealing version 
of its court of inquiry proceedings re- 
ferred to in the letter. Although the 
Israel Government indicated those of its 
military services actually responsible for 
the torpedo would be identified, and 
hinted at court-martial proceedings 
shortly following the incident, I know of 
no followup action on its part which has 
been taken to this end. 

The U.S.S. Liberty incident is, at this 
point, by no means satisfactorily closed. 


Finnish Anniversary 


SPEECH 


HON. WENDELL WYATT 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 19, 1967 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, Finland is 
a free and independent state. She 
achieved her freedom at the time of the 
Russian Bolshevik Revolution, Since that 
time she has had to fight Russia twice 
to preserve her territorial integrity. 

It is only fitting that we honor her on 
this 50th anniversary of her independ- 
ence as a nation. There are a large num- 
ber of people of Finnish descent residing 
in Oregon's First Congressional District, 
as well as throughout the rest of this 
Nation. To them I say on this occasion, 
“you have a right to be prouc of your 
heritage.” 

I also would like to present at this time 
an editorial from the Oregon newspaper 
the Daily Astorian; which extends fur- 
ther congratulations to the Finns and 
their descendents on this celebrated 
occasion: 

FINNISH ANNIVERSARY 

Finland has been one of the US's best 
friends in Europe, and for many years was 
the only European nation to pay its World 
War I debts to this country. 

It is fitting and proper therefore that we 
issue a special commemorative postage stamp 
honoring the 50th anniversary of Finnish 
independence. > 

Finland is a mere youngster among the 
family of nations, for 50 years is a short 
national existence, even though the Finns 
have an ancient culture and civilization of 
their own. 
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Bigger neighbors for centuries had politi- 
cal dominance over Finland—for a long time 
the Swedes, then the Russians, 

Finnish independence was one of the fruits 
of World War II and the Russian Bolshevik 
revolution, which gave this small satellite 
mation the chance to shake off Russian 
control. 

Independence was not won easily—Finland 
had its own bitter civil war between the reds 
and the white before it achieved national 
stabllity. Twice since then, during World War 
II. Finland had to fight the Russians to pre- 
serve freedom. It won once, was licked once, 
and had to give up some territory, but stub- 
bornly maintained precious independence at 
a time when other small central European 
nations all became Soviet satellites, con- 
trolled by grim communist puppets of Russia. 

Finland has a right to be proud of its 50 
years of independence, and is entitled to the 
honors we give her on the occasion, 


Two Montgomery Gl's Die 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 20, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Pfc. James W. Prather and Sgt. James 
P. Purkey, servicemen from Maryland, 
were recently killed in action in Vietnam. 
I wish to commend the courage of these 
young men and to honor their memory 
by including the following article in the 
RECORD: 

Two MONTGOMERY GI's Dr 

GAITHERSBURG, Mo., October 18.—Twoọo 
Army draftees, one an infantryman and the 
other a combat engineer, who both grew up 
in the Gaithersburg-Germantown area of 
Montgomery county have been killed in Viet- 
nam, the Defense Department reported to- 
day. 

They were Pfc. James W. Prather, 20, the 
infantryman, and Sgt. James P. Purkey, 23. 
Private Prather was killed Monday in a 
Communist attack north of Saigon and Ser- 
geant Purkey died in a mortar attack last 
Friday near Chu Chi, also north of Saigon, 

Private Prather, who entered the Army in 
April, had been In Vietnam just over a 
month, his father said tonight. He was 
drafted one semester before he was due to 
graduate from Montgomery Junior College, 
where he was majoring in physical educa- 
tion. 


PLAYED FOOTBALL 


He graduated from Gaithersburg High 
School in 1965. Both in high school and in 
junior college, he played left tackle on the 
schools’ football teams. 

Private Prather's father, the Rev. James E. 
Prather, has been pastor of the Poplar Grove 
Baptist Church in Gaithersburg for the past 
twelve years. 

Besides his father, he is survived by his 
mother, Mrs, Edna M. Prather, and five sis- 
ters, Mrs. Phyllis A. Copeland, of Washington, 
Mrs, Carolyn Claggett, of Rockville, Mrs. 
Peggy Saunders, Joyce and Sharon Prather, 
all of Gaithersburg. 

Sergeant Purkey had been in Vietnam 
since January and was expected home around 
Christmas, his brother, Eugene Purkey, said 
tonight. 

Like Private Prather, Sergeant Purkey 
was a graduate of Gaithersburg High School, 
a member of the class of 1962. The following 
December he and his wife Phyllis, were mar- 
ried. 
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Besides his wife and brother, Eugene, he 
is survived by two sisters, Mrs. Shirley M. 
Payton, and Mrs. Joyce Ann 
both of Gaithersburg; three other brothers, 
Robert L. Purkey, of Rockville, Lonle R. 
Purkey, of Gaithersburg, and Army Sgt. 
George W. Purkey, who is stationed in Korea; 
and his mother, Mrs. Helen M. Purkey, of 
Gaithersburg. 

Funeral services for Sergeant Purkey will 
be held at 3 P.M. Friday at Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery. 


Much-Maligned Foreign Policy 
Gets Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 19, 1967 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to commend to my colleagues a very 
thoughtful column by a noted journalist, 
Howard K. Smith, which appeared in the 
Washington Star on Sunday, October 15. 

Mr. Smith, as usual, presents for read- 
ers another incisive column on the need 
for U.S. involvement in Vietnam, as 
follows: 


MUCH-MALIGNED FOREIGN POLICY 
Gets RESULTS 


(By Howard K. Smith) 


In a famous phrase, Winston Churchill 
called democracy the worst form of govern- 
ment except for all the others. In this gloomy 
passage of eyents, the same might be said of 
U.S. foreign policy. It is certainly in the worst 
condition except for everybody else's foreign 
policy. 

It is no solace in our travail that the erst- 
while rulers of the world have virtually no 
foreign influence left. Britain has none st all. 
Except in the imagination of De Gaulle 
neither has continental Europe. 

In the Middle East, the horizons on which 
Russia—usually our chief competitor—looks 
are bleak. While we still have freedom of ma- 
neuver, Russia is stuck with the Arabs. All 
the guns and trainers Russia can deliver will 
not make the Arabs a military viable people 
for ten years at the least. The Arabs can 
mount a guerrilla war in Israell occupied 
areas, and that will be a bloody nuisance, but 
it won't win anything or reduce the costs for 
Russia. Likewise Russia is stuck with Cuba 
and a mangy clutch of guerrilla wars in Latin 
America—another drain without promise, 

North Vietnam is yet ancther drain on 
Russia without hope of results. The North 
Vietnamese strategy is clearly to hold on and 
see Johnson defeated in the American etec- 
tions of 1968. Well, Johnson may be defeated, 
but as was the case with Truman in 1952, the 
chances are overwhelming that if he does he 
will be replaced by someone just as deter- 
mined to hold on. Russia and Ho will then 
face the awful prospect of four more years of 
being beaten without issue. 

The decline of China's foreign influence 
hes been one of the most dramatic develop- 
ments of the past two years, When on July 28, 
1965, President Johnson made the decision 
for a massive entry into a land war in South 
Vietnam, everything was moving China's way. 
South Vietnam was about to fall. Foreign 
Minister Chen Yi had announced the open- 
ing of a campaign to take Thailand. China 
was pouring arms into Indonesia with the 
aim of seizing that government of the fifth 
largest country in the world. There was every 
hope that China and her friends would soon 
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outfiank India and bring about the distinte- 
gration of the subcontinent. 

Every item in that agenda is now dead. 
South Vietnam is beyond reach. The Thailand 
campaign is barely keeping alive. The Com- 
munist grab for Indonesia in September 1965 
failed and the Communists have been 
destroyed. Moreover, the men on whom 
China placed hopes in Africa—Ben Bella and 
Nkrumah above all—have been overthrown. 

At the famous Washington Teach-In in 
1965, some professors made the point that 
inevitably China was going to be the dom- 
inant power in Asia. Two years time makes 
clear what should have been clear then, Asia 
extends from the Urals to the Pacific, and 
now and for a long future Russia will be the 
strongest power there. The second biggest 
potential is not China's but Japan's. And 
the Communist strategy has resulted in a 
third power, the U.S., putting half a million 
armed men on the Asian mainland. China is 
fourth in Asia and falling. 

A later and less impassioned time will see 
the present as an unusually difficult transi- 
tion in world affairs. The last of old Europe's 
power has been dissolved. The grip of both 
the U.S. and Russia on large blocs of nations 
has been loosened. In the vacuums half a 
hundred new nations came into existence, 
most with only the vaguest notions about 
how to survive. The most brilliant statesmen 
history ever saw would have had a devilish 
hard time maintaining some kind of con- 
trol of the situation. 

The U.S. has in fact handled the situation 
well, blocking the chief grabs and slowly 
building up regional groupings of the new 
nations in Asia and in Latin America so that, 
in the far future, they can prosper and de- 
fend themselves without outside help, With 
all manner of illiberal liberals and non- 
intellectual intellectuals yapping at their 
heels, the American leadership has neverthe- 
less done a good job in hard circumstances. 


Skyhawk Bombers for Israel 


SPEECH 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 16, 1967 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, it has 
come to my attention that the Depart- 
ment of State is using the Congress as 
an excuse for failing to meet the ad- 
ministration’s commitment of the spring 
of 1966 to sell two squadrons of Doug- 
las A-4 Skyhawk jet bombers to Israel. 

Israel made partial payment for these 
planes. They are especially needed by 
Israel today in view of that country's op- 
erational and accidental losses in the 
recent war, compounded by the Soviet 
resupply of jets to Egypt. France was 
the source of Israel’s jets, but De Gaulle 
now refuses to send further war material 
to Israel. 

Some concern was expressed in the 
Congress that the administration se- 
cretly financed arms sales to the Arabs 
through the U.S. Export-Import Bank. 
The State Department has seized on this 
to misinterpret the concern of the Con- 
gress and to use it as a pretext for hold- 
ing back on the promised shipment of the 
jets to Israel. It was never the intention 
of the Congress to obstruct the arming 
of Israel. The arbitrary denial now being 
exercised by the State Department is 
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masked in sophistry, cynicism, and 
doubletalk. 

At stake is not only the security of a 
friendly democracy, Israel, but also the 
entire American security situation in 
the Middle East and Mediterranean. We 
are permitting the Soviet Union to re- 
coup losses of last June and are encour- 
aging the Arabs to further extremism by 
shirking our responsibility to implement 
the arms deal we completed last year 
with Israel. This is a breach of honor 
that the State Department must explain. 


Los Angeles County Medical Association 
Issues Urgent Auto Smog Health Warn- 
ing, Calls for Defeat of Proposed Din- 
gell Amendment to Clean Air Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 10, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years, we in California have been acutely 
conscious of the critical health hazard 
posed by the dangerously increasing air 
pollution problem in America’s major 
urban metropolitan centers. 

But we have also been extremely for- 
tunate in the kind of dynamic local and 
State leadership we have had in the fight 
against this serious health menace. 

This outstanding leadership, both po- 
litical and professional, has made Cali- 
fornia the pioneer in the effort to orga- 
nize an effective nationwide program to 
eliminate the lethal impurities in the 
air we breathe, and to create 3 clean at- 
mosphere for ourselves and our children. 

Now, however, the proposed Dingell 
amendment, written into the House Com- 
merce Committee’s version of the 1967 
Clean Air Act, threatens to halt the tre- 
mendous progress we have been making 
in California—and prevent us from rais- 
ing our air purity standards to protect 
the health of the residents of our State. 

So serious is the Dingell amendment's 
threat to the future success of Cali- 
fornia's auto smog control program, that 
one of the most distinguished profes- 
sional health authorities in the State, Dr. 
Joseph F. Boyle, president of the Los An- 
geles County Medical Association, has 
just released the text of his signed Pres- 
ident’s Page editorial on this subject 
which appears in the October 19, 1967, is- 
sue of the Los Angeles County Medical 
Association Bulletin, 

In the editorial, Dr. Boyle calls for 
“prompt, concerted action” to defeat the 
Dingell amendment, and allow Califor- 
nia to continue to strengthen its motor 
vehicle air pollution contro! regulations, 
as the best way to promote the health and 
well-being of our State’s nearly 20 mil- 
lion citizens. 

Because of its vital importance to 
every American who is concerned about 
the growing automobile air pollution 
crisis in our Nation's cities, I ask unani- 
mous consent to include Dr. Boyle's 
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forthright statement in the ConcRESSION- 
AL RECORD. 
The editorial follows: 
Who Neeps Ir? 


Two or three times each year the citizens 
of Los Angeles County become extremely ir- 
ritated—literally—by the smog. A combina- 
tion of heat, no wind, and a thermal in- 
version layer of air trap large concentrations 
of pollutants in the atmosphere, precipitat- 
ing a sharp increase in the sale of handker- 
chiefs and dark glasses. The latter items do 
not help much, but do keep us occupied 
wiping stuffy noses and soothing burning 
eyes. 

The telephone circults. buzz as the irate 
populace registers its protest with civic offi- 
cials, politicians, newspapets, TV and radio 
stations, doctors—anyone who will listen. 
Politicians “view with dismay.” The news 
media toll the alarm. The experts are in- 
terviewed. Average Joe Citizen-"Experts” 
disagree. Everyone has an opinion as to both 
the cause and the cure. Then the smog all 
blows away—with the Santa Ana winds—and 
we get brush fires instead. 

The control of air pollution in a basin 
such as this impinges upon many areas of 
our economy. Millions of dollars have been 
spent to keep Los Angeles air as clean“ as 
it now is. No one knows how many more mil- 
lions will be needed to render it really clean. 
The natural question posed is, how important 
is clean air? Plus the corollary question, does 
smog do any harm? 

As citizens, who simply breathe the stuff, 
our immediate response might be, “what 
difference does clean alr make? Who needs it 
anyway!“ 

As a medical assoclatlon we need be more 
scientific, To this end, we recently had an 
opportunity to testify before a State Assembly 
Committee. Some of the facts presented to 
that committee should be available to our 
members, since others will surely be ques- 
tioned in the future. 

First, how clean or dirty is Los Angeles 
air? At the direction of the State Legislature, 
the California Department of Public Health 
carefully defined levels of pollutants that 
could be identified as “adverse,” “serious,” 
and “emergency.” These include levels of 
earbon monoxide, sulful dioxide and photo- 
chemical oxidants. So what has happened? 

Well, in the past 10 years, we find that we 
have been below the “serious” level for oxi- 
dants and other contaminants approxi- 
mately three days of each month! We also 
find that on several occasions, except for 
favorable nighttime breezes, we have been 
in substantial danger of reaching catastro- 
phic concentrations of smog such as those 
disasters that have been experienced in Lon- 
don, Donora, Pennsylvania, and New York 
City. 

So, how much harm docs the smog impose 
on the health of our patients? To begin with, 
we don't know how much. We do know it is 
considerable. 

Carefully performed studies demonstrate 
beyond question that patients with emphy- 
sema, bronchitis, asthma and heart disease 
are made substantially worse by exposure to 
increased concentrations of air pollutants. 
We have observed a number of patients 
whose terminal Uinesses and deaths have 
been precipitated by periods of increased 
smog. Simple observation tells us that in- 
fiammation of the respiratory epiethelium 
is produced by SO,, NO, and photochemical 
oxidants. 

We have observed patients who have de- 
veloped the Los Angeles equivalent of “To- 
kyo-Yokohama asthma”—a form of air pol- 
lution-induced sensitivity bronchitis which 
does lead to chronic obstructive lung dis- 
ease and pulmonary fibrosis. Some of these 
patients also have died. We have observed a 
form of alveolitis which generates cells indis- 
tinguishable from squamous carcinoma and 
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which can be reversed by filtering smog from 
the patient's room air. 

Can anything be done about it? A great 
deal has been accomplished already. Each 
day industry in Los Angeles keeps out of 
the atmosphere approximately 10,000 tons of 
pollutants that formerly contributed to the 
smog. They were “motivated” to do so by 
ordinances enacted by the Los Angeles 
County Board of Supervisors. Unfortunately, 
the automobiles we all drive add 13,000 tons 
per day of compounds to pollutants which 
could also be controlled. 

Legislation to accomplish this is under 
consideration by the State Assembly. The 
technology is available in Detroit to reduce 
the pollutants emitted in automobile ex- 
hausts to levels.25% below those of current 
standards, The State should “encourage” De- 
troit to use this technology. I am confident 
that if they were thus “motivated,” the auto 
manufacturers would find the engineering 
capacity to produce clean yehicles that will 
seli—at a profit. 

But; hold everything! In Washington a bill 
has been passed by the Senate to establish 
national standards for motor vehicle ex- 
hausts—standards totally inadequate for our 
State—even less stringent than those we 
already have. And a gentleman in the House 
of Representatives—from Dearborn, Michi- 
gan, no less—has amended this to effectively 
prevent any State from adopting local re- 
Strictions greater than those provided in 
the Federal Bill. 

Although the smog has temporarily blown 
away, we need action now. I would suggest 


that Lach members acquaint their Con- 


§ressmen with our very grave concern for the 
health of our community, and support their 
efforts to defeat this amendment. I would 
Suggest also that you communicate this con- 
cern to your colleagues, friends and relatives 
in other States as well. Air pollution happens 
to be one of many areas in which Los Angeles 
does excell, but other cities have now or will 
soon have a comparable threat to their well- 
being, Help them tell their Federal legisla- 
tors “how it really is.” 

We know the answers. Perhaps by prompt, 
Concerted action now we can help protect the 
health of the entire country. 

Josera F. Borie, M.D., 
President, Los Angeles County Medical 
Association, 


Dr. H. Robert Davis, of Boiling Spriags, 
Pa., Commended for Work in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 20, 1967 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, history 
records that wartime emergencies always 
Prompt Americans to perform heroic 
deeds, both on and off the battlefield. 

I am indeed proud to say that Dr. H. 
Robert. Davis of Boiling Springs, Pa., a 
resident of my congressional district, is 
one such person, having given freely and 
Generously of his medical skills on two 
Volunteer tours into the Province of Tay 
Ninh in Vietnam. 

Upon his return from the second tour, 
Dr. Davis wrote me a letter explaining 
the nature of. that. tour, and because it 
Contains some highly interesting. obser- 
vations, I insert it in the RECORD.. 

I would like to mention that Dr. Davis 
Teceived letters of commendation from 
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W.C. Westmoreland, general, U.S. Army, 
commanding, Vietnam, and James T. 
Vance, lieutenant colonel, Infantry, 
commanding, 1st Special Forces, along 
the award of a Combat Medical 
Badge. 

The Evening Sentinel, Carlisle, Pa., 
ran a special feature on Dr. Davis in its 
August 12, 1967, issue, and this along 
with the two aforementioned letters I in- 
sert in the Record at this point: 

LETTER From Dr. Davis TO CONGRESSMAN 

GOODLING 

My second volunteer tour to the Province 
of Tay Ninh as a medical doctor proved as 
satisfying as the first, and perhaps not quite 
as frustrating. We were still lacking in medi- 
cal supplies, personnel, facilities, and trans- 
portation, but this time I was expecting it, 
and did much better because I was familiar 
with these problems, The welcome that I re- 
ceived from the people in the province was 
most. touching. Three hundred of them were 
present at the airstrip to meet me, and as 
usual, in an administrative mix-up, the pilot 
of the small plane that I few in from Sai- 
gon would not land at the strip where all the 
people were, but Informed me that his orders 
were to land at a strip 5 miles away. No 
amount of pleading would change his mind, 
and so we landed not where my friends were, 
but 5 miles away, and it took me one hour 
to get back to where the greeting committee 
had waited patiently for me. The welcome 
was tremendous—they had banners hung all 
over the town of Tay Ninh—proclaiming wel- 
come back, Dr, Davis. Some of our projects 
were fully realized—the 100 Boy's Dormitory 
was completed, and already 60 boys had used 
it for the previous school year—this year, 
there will be one hundred high school boys 
making use of its living facilities. This is 
the dormitory that we used $9,000.00 of our 
Province of Tay Ninh Aid Fund to build, and 
Governor Scranton had laid the cornerstone 
in May of 1966 when he visited Tay Ninh at 
my request. The dormitory is named after the 
people of Pennsylvania, and has Governor 
Scranton’s and my name on the Memorial 
Plaque, which is located on the wall in the 
large dining room. 

In our 60 day tour, we again had more 
patients than we could possibly take care 
of. I saw over 5,500 in the 60 days that I was 
there, and could have seen four times that 
number. For all of the 285,000 people of the 
Province, there were only four doctors who 
actually treated the population. There was a 
Philippine Surgical Team of four surgeons, 
but they worked out of the Province Hos- 
pital, and you had to come to the hospital 
to be treated. The need is great for more 
hands, and hands that know gentleness and 
compassion, and not those of the unfeeling 
technician that we so often see over there. 
We also, through our FUND, were able to 
complete a new 12 bed Tuberculosis. Ward, 
and present it to the Medicine Chief, Bac Si 
Lien—which was the first addition to his 
hospital in 5 years. We saw the Tay Ninh 
Public Library that we had helped build, al- 
most finished, and started a dispensary in the 
Cham Village, which has never had any med- 
ical care or place where they could hold a 
sick: call. z 

Our volunteer fund has contributed over 
$20,000 in buildings and benefits to the Prov- 
ince, plus four wheel chairs, and $5,000 
worth of surgical instruments and drugs to 
the Hospital, two television sets to the Hos- 
pital, clothes, food, and toys to the Cao Dat 
Orphanage, and 22 continuing scholarships 
to needy high school students. The money 
for our fund has been freely contributed by 
donators in the Central Pennsylvania Area— 
through our more than 140 talks and show- 
ing of our films.on Vietnam. We estimate that 
we have spoken to over 40,000 people, and 
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have endeavored to bring the true story of 
the situation in that war torn country. 

This program of Volunteer Physicians For 
South Vietnam goes a long way in convinc- 
ing the rank and file South Vietnamese per- 
son that we are interested in them, in spite 
of all of the political considerations involved, 
When they learn that the Bac SI who is treat- 
ing them has come 13,000 miles from his 
home, without pay, to look after him, he 
knows that this is someone who really cares. 
The doctor who makes the best impression 
will be a warm, human being, who knows 
how to function cheerfully, despite the short- 
age of drugs, other supplies, help, and facili- 
ties, and the ignorance of his patients. He 
will relate to these people with love and de- 
votion and never give an inkling of feelings 
of superiority. He will remain open-minded 
about the attitudes he encounters, rather 
than trying to impose his methods and will 
upon people who have functioned in the 
midst of hardships for centuries, using their 
own peculiar ideas, methods and attitudes. 
It is a most frustrating task at times, but a 
doctor can be an invaluable good-will ambas- 
sador for his country, and do more good in 
this way than ten B-52's, fully loaded, drop- 
ping their bombs on the military front. This 
second front is as important, if not more 
important than the military and political 
fronts, but more people and better quality 
people are needed to help. I have returned 
again from South Vietnam realizing some 
small amount of satisfaction in what I did 
for the people of Tay Ninh, and perhaps even 
more, what the people of Tay Ninh did for me, 

H. Rokxnr Davis, M.D. 


U.S. Minrrary SERVICE COMMAND, 
VIETNAM, OFFICE OF THE COM- 
MANDER, 

October 2, 1967. 
Maj. Harry R. Davis, 
Boiling Springs, Pa. 

Dzar Magor Davis: Thank you for your 
letter of 21 September 1967 concerning your 
service in Vietnam. 

The Volunteer Physicians Program has been 
a tremendous success in providing assistance 
to the Vietnamese people. Without your serv- 
ices and the services of the other volunteer 
physicians, many of these people would not 
have- received this much needed medical 
treatment. Colonel Montcrief and Colonel 
Boyson praised your work highly. 

You contribution to the U.S. effort in Vlet- 
nam is appreciated greatly, and I am happy 
to inform you that the Vietnamese Service 
Medal has been forwarded to you by separate 
correspondence. 

Sincerely, 4 
W. C. WESTMORELAND, 
General, U.S. Army. 


THE 5TH SPECIAL FORCES Group, 
AIRBORNE, Ist SPECIAL FORCES, 
San Francisco, September 6, 1967. 
Subject: Award of Badge. ‘ 
To: Commanding Officer, 316 Station Hospl- 
tal, Harrisburg, Pa.: 

1. While attached to this B“ Detachment, 
Major Harry R. Davis performed his dutics 
In a superior manner, Besides working closely 
with the civilian medical personnel in Tay 
Ninh Province he also found time to par- 
ticipate in military activities, held sick call 
In isolated A“ camps, assist with Medical 
Civil Action Patrols and tended the Civilian 
Irregular Defense Group (CIDG) soldiers 
when evacuated with combat wounds, He was 
always avallable to assist in an emergency. 
I consider Major Davis a devoted professional 
man, an asset to the Army and a true friend. 
His conduct and efficiency were well within 
the highest expectations of the military serv- 
ice and were such as to bring credit on him- 
self, his unit and the United States Army. 

2. I request you award him the inclosed 
Combat Medical Badge in an appropriate 
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ceremony and the orders be posted to his 
service record. 
James T. VANCE, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Infantry, 
Commanding. 
[From the Carlisle (Pa.) Sentinel, Aug. 12, 
1967] 


Rervzns From Sreconp Tour: Dr, Davis 
POINTS To Parpe AT New DORMITORY FOR 
VIETNAMESE 


(By John E. Crull) 


“Dedicated to the people of Pennsylvania 
who have proved that nothing is impossible 
to a willing heart” were the words written on 
a plaque attached to the wall of a “dream- 
come-true” for Dr. H. Robert Davis, Boiling 
Springs, who recently returned from his sec- 
ond trip as a volunteer physician to Viet- 
nam. 

The wall where the plaque was attached 
was a 100-bed dormitory complex, for stu- 
dents built from the $20,000 donated to The 
Province of Tay Ninh, South Viet Nam Aid 
Fund that Davis, and a number of leading 
citizens from Cumberland and Dauphin 
Counties, began upon his return from his 
first trip there. 

In addition to the dormitory, the money 
was used to renovate the existing hospital 
at Tay Ninh City, recondition the maternity 
ward and the pediatrics ward, install a hot 
water plumbing system in the hospital de- 
livery room, and build a 12-bed tuberculosis 
ward onto the hospital. 

Also, the money was used to establish a 
two-room dispensary in Cham Village; to 
buy two television sets for the Tay Ninh 
Hospital. Some of the money was donated to 
the Nivaro Library building project in the 


city. 
INTRODUCES PROGRAM 

Davis left “a little bit” of the Carlisle Hos- 
pital in Tay Ninh City when he left there 
this time. The first “Candy Striper” pro- 
gram was started by the doctor during this 
trip. He modeled his program after the one 
at the Carlisle Hospital. 

“I must see if they can spare a uniform 
which I can send to Vietnam as a model for 
the 19 girls who entered the program,” Davis 
said. 

“I believe that if you interest the youth, 
you can train them,” Davis said in answer 
to how the felt the program would work 
out. “Those people who we help get an ed- 


Davis said that during his stay there he 
saw 100 patients a day. A typical day began 
at 7:30 a.m. in the morning and ended at 
6 p.m. in the evening. “However, there wasn't 
very many times we called it quits at 6," 
Davis added. 

SOME 300 BORN MONTHLY 


His day, began with a round of the 25-bed 
maternity ward. Davis said, “300 babies are 
born there each month, and during the two 
month period I was there we delivered an 
average of 10 babies a day.” - 

“On the average, that ward held anywhere 
from 40 to 60 maternity cases," Davis said. 
“It wasn’t very often, that one of those beds 
held only one person, Two or three people 

were in a bed.“ he said. 

“After maternity call,” Davis said, we 
opened ‘sick call’ for the villages and from 
8:30 a.m. until noon we would begin seeing 
the 100 patients which the out patient clinic 
would schedule to see us.” 

Davis was referring to the eight physicians 
who administered to the 285,000 people in 
the Province. Besides Davis there were four 
filipino doctors, and three Vietnamese doc- 
tors at the Tay Ninh hospital. 

NO LUNCH BREAKS 


At noon, when the Vietnamese doctors 
would go for lunch, Davis would spend this 
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time traveling from the local military hos- 
pitals, the Phillipine Civic Action Group, the 
B team of the 5th Special Forces and the U.S. 
Ald Mission trying to “beg, borrow; scrounge, 
or cajole" needed supplies like X-ray film, 
blood, drugs, bandages which were always in 
short supply. “My Vietnamese interpreter 
and I would average 30 to 40 miles during 
that lunch period trying to get supplies.” 

“Hardly a day would pass that we didn’t 
abandon sick call for emergency treatment 
on the Vietnamese soldiers or civilians who 
were wounded in a V.C. attack,” Davis said. 
“Alter treating emergency cases from the 
attack, we would return to sick call, and not 
one of the villagers scheduled to see me was 
left standing at the door.” This action always 
had Davis working into the early morning 
hours. 

JOINS GREEN BERETS 


Davis said, “these days were the easy days 
when we treated the people the clinic would 
send to see us. Once a week, I would travel 
up to the ‘Green Berets’ B-team camp and 
join up with the men and go on a MEDCAP 
visit.” 

“Medcap is Medical Civic Action Program, 
a fancy name for the ‘sick call’ that would 
take place in a village somewhere in the Pro- 
vince. The V.C. didn’t stop to check when 
they ambushed a group moving through the 
jungles on one of these visits,” Davis said. 
“Luckily, we were not hit during any of our 
outings while I was there.” 

Davis, was recommended for a Bronze Star 
and the Combat Medical Badge by Lt. Col. 
James R. Vance commanding officer of the 
B-32 team for his work during the Medcap 
visit. 


“Why Do You Stay?” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE R. POOL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THR HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 20, 1967 


Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, in view of the 
antiwar demonstrations that are taking 
place in the cities of our Nation, and 
specifically the demonstration to take 
place here in our Nation’s Capital to- 
morrow. I include this October 18th edi- 
torial from the Dallas Morning News in 
the Appendix to the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
sa today. The point of the article is well 

en. 


“Way Do You Stray?” 


This Nation was bullt by men who believed 
that the citizen of this Republic must face 
the obligations as well as the benefits of citi- 
zenship. This week we are seeing an organized 
antidraft campaign dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that Americans can demand the benefits 
while repudiating the obligations. 

The American system has embodied the 
ideal that the individual's rights and his re- 
sponsibilities are as inseparable as the two 
sides of a coin. He cannot enjoy the one 
without bearing the burden of the other. 

The burden can be heavy, much heavier for 
some than for others. Of most, the state 
usually requires only obedience to the laws 
that protect others’ rights and payment of 
taxes for the common defense and general 
welfare, But some are called upon to pay a 
higher tax, a tax that calls upon them to give 
their time, and if necessary, health or life it- 
self in the service and defense of their nation. 

Millions who have been called upon to pro- 
vide the nation their young years have done 
so. Hundreds of thousands have given all that 
they had to give. Because they have sacrificed 
so much in fulfilling their responsibility 
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to serve when called upon, the rest of us re- 
ceive the advantages of the freedoms their 
sacrifices earned. 

Now we see thousands refusing, in the 
name of those freedoms, to bear the burden 
of defending them, Many claim to believe 
that not only the duty of service but the 
republic served is odious and corrupt; that 
the entire framework of our society is unfit 
to survive or to claim their allegiance. 

However, they hold these beliefs and prop- 
agate these condemnations while demanding 
the full protection of the way of life they 
call unfit to defend. 

Most Americans, we believe, would not 
condone the arbitrary silencing of these 
statements, regardless of our disagreement 
with them or our animosity toward those 
who make them. Still less do we believe in 
attempting to force on anyone the basic be- 
liefs on which the country was built. 

What we cannot understand or condone is 
that those convinced that the system is 
rotten and insupportable do not follow their 
conviction to its logical conclusion, If those 
who say that the American society is cruel 
and oppressive are truly sincere, why do they 
not leave it and seek a society more to their 
liking? Why do those who denounce the 
United States as unworthy of their allegiance 
not shed its purported guilts and its un- 
doubted benefits in favor of a land more 
hospitable to their own ideals? 

Surely, there are no insurmountable obsta- 
cles in the way of those anti-American 
Americans that would prevent their giving 
up their residence here, Certainly the United 
States has not insisted on using its borders 
as prison walls to confine those who prefer 
a different way of life. 

Unfortunately, the draft-resisters are not 
willing to go all the way with the belief that 
the U.S. is a criminal society. They prefer to 
stay cradled safely and securely within the 
framework of freedoms they condemn. They 
insist upon their full share of America’s 
progress and protection while loudly refus- 
ing to contribute to either. 

If the extremists behind this campaign 
believe that bearing arms is wrong, there 
are alternative ways in which they can serve, 
as sincere and patriotic conscientious objec- 
tors have served in past emergencies. And, 
if the militant ones believe the national so- 
clety itself is evil, they are free to leave it 
forever. It is a measure of their hypocrisy 
that they shy away from either demonstra- 
tion of their alleged beliefs. 

They say, “Hell, no, we won't go“ to serve 
this country, It is time to ask them, “Then 
why do you stay here, profiting from the 
sacrifice to those who will?” 


Don’t Expect Too Much From Public 
Television 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. 


OF ONTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 20, 1967 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, on 
September 21 the House approved the 
Public Broadcasting Act of 1967. Not un- 
expectedly, some people immediately 
conjured up a picture of a great revolu- 
tion In the program offerings of radio 
and television. > 

But I would hope that Mr. John Q. 
Public is not yet poised in front of his 
radio or television set, ready to spin the 
dial and reap the benefits of that ex- 
pected revolution. In fact, the top-qual- 
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ity, exciting programs that some expect 
to see on so-called educational television 
may never be offered if we accept the view 
of the well-known columnist Howard K. 
Smith as it appeared in the Washington 
Star on October 1. 

Mr. Smith cautioned against expecting 
changes of any great magnitude in either 
commercial or educational television as 
we know it. While I do not share Mr. 
Smith's appraisal of the Congress or his 
thinking about many other matters, I 
thought my colleagues might be inter- 
ested in this assessment by a liberal mem- 
ber of the fourth estate. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the article in full in the RECORD: 

Dox ir Exrrer Too MUCH From PUBLIC 

TELEVISION 
(By Howard K. Smith) 

The House of Representatives has passed 
the public television bill. The Senate will 
almost certainly do so too, and a source of 
government-authorized, tax-supported TV 
will come to exist alongside our private, ad- 
supported, commercial TV. As television is 
thought to affect: greatly the mental and 
spiritual climate of America, this might be 
an important development. 

People who understand television: but lit- 
tle, however, are premature and hyperbolic 
In seeing a new age of wonders about to open. 
A leading figure in our nation stopped me 
on Capito) Hill the other day and said, "You 
commercial TV people had better straighten 
Fortrselves out, or the audience is going to 
desert you now that public television will be 
Available.” A leading Washington newspaper 
commented that TV was on the verge of de- 
livering to the public those great cultural 
and public affairs programs it has all too 
frequently failed to deliver in the past.” 

Criticizing the fare on commercial TV is 
without doubt America’s chief popular avo- 
cation, more practised than watching base- 
ball or even than discussing Lyndon John- 
son's faults. But for an exercise Americans 
indulge in so much, it is odd how ill thought 
out are their assumptions. There is not going 
to be any hegira away from commercial to 
public TV. There is nothing magic in public 
TV that is going to increase the quantity of 
genius or imagination in our nation. 

All the paraphernalia of commercial TV— 
the quest for the highest profits, the ratings, 
the fear of offending—undoubtedly help to 
create mediocrity on commercial TV. 

By far the most limiting factor on quality, 
however, is the rarity of genius, and even 
of creative talent. The notion that there are 
reams of undiscovered Hamlets or rejected 
“Death of a Salesman's“ waiting only for an 
Outlet, is a myth. Good plays or programs 
simply do not exist in quantity, and public 
TV is not going to change that. 

The rarity of high-grade material did not 
begin with the television age. Now that we 
Can watch decades of Hollyw, 's output on 
the late show night after night on television, 
it is clear that there were never really many 
good movies, The list of national paperback 
book best-sellers (a more reliable guide than 
the hardback book best-sellers which a mi- 
huscule number of Americans read) is led 
by some books that are several years old, 
and they were not outstanding when they 
Were first published. William Shakespeare is 
far the best contriver of stories the human 
race has produced, yet most of his plays were 
Pretty dreary potbollers. 

In the realm of documentary TV reporting, 
One needs only watch those produced of edu- 
cational television. They are duller and more 
timid than those on commercial TV—which 
is quite an indictment. 

Far from being more interesting than com- 
mercial TV, there is eyen a real possibility 
that public TV may be less interesting. Con- 
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gress will have ultimate control over {ts flow 
of lifeblood—money. Congress is consistently 
a good 10 to 20 years behind the times, as 
has been demonstrated by its slowness to 
enact the minimal legislation needed to avoid 
explosion in our cities. Congress excels at 
negating, and is downright suspicious of 
creativity. 

There is the famous example of the dis- 
Play of American art put on by the USIA in 
West Berlin in the 1950s. To show that ex- 
perimentation was afoot in our nation, the 
exhibition featured a wall of examples of 
pretty far-out art. A junketing group of Con- 
gressmen visited Berlin and went to the ex- 
hibit and went through the roof, so to speak. 
Was this what their appropriations were 
being squandered on? The USIA promptly re- 
moved the paintings and substituted a dis- 
play of antiseptic American photographs, Is 
Congress going to sit still while public TV 
falls on its face with experiment—without 
which good art in any realm is impossible? 

Unless public television is effectively in- 
sulated from congressional pressure I fore- 
see a timid, proper and dull series of pro- 
grams. The ardent controversies which are 
the absorbing spirit of real life will be 
blurred or blunted. The drama ts likely to 
be horrendously safe. And if there are comics, 
they had better be careful about whom they 
make the butt of their jokes. 


Snooping in the Census 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 11, 1967 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, Chicago's 
American for October.7 contained an 
editorial regarding the decennial census 
that will be conducted in 1970. 

A number of Members of the House of 
Representatives, including my distin- 
guished neighbor, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Derwinsk1], have expressed 
opposition to some of the questions that 
have been proposed. He feels, and I agree 
with him, that they constitute an in- 
vasion of privacy. 

The editorial discusses the subject 
logically, fairly, and temperately, and I 
would like to bring it to the attention of 
my colleagues, as follows: 

SNOOPING IN THE CENSUS 


Is the Federal census bureau trying to in- 
fringe on the privacy of American citizens by 
asking personal questions? Rep. Edward Der- 
winski IR., II.] says it is, and blames Con- 
gres for falling to keep the bureau in check; 
by now, says Derwniski, it has “gotten com- 
pletely out of control.“ 

Derwinski has joined a group of congress- 
men opposed to certain questions proposed 
for the 1970 census, the first in history to be 
conducted by mail. Queries include how 
many persons share a single shower, the 
number of flush toilets there are in a dwell- 
ing, and how many times an individual has 
been married. Those who fail to answer any 
census questions may be fined $100 and sen- 
tenced to 60 days in jail. 

The growing complexity of American so- 
clety might justify seeking information be- 
yond counting noses for the purpose of con- 
gressional redistricting—the original pur- 
pose of the census. But it obviously must not 
be used to compel answers to questions that 
invade privacy. 

A bill introduced by Rep. Jackson E. Betts 
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R., O.] seems to us a sensible way to pro- 
tect personal privacy and also supply the 
government with useful information. His bill 
specifies that mandatory answers be required 
of only seven basic questions: Name, age, 
address, race or color, marital status, rela- 
tionship to the head of the household, and 
number of resident visitors. All other ques- 
tions would be listed separately and plainly 
marked as voluntary, 

Anyone answering questions yoluntarily 
would probably give more accurate answers 
than someone required to answer under du- 
ress. Also, with the state of the art of com- 
puter analysis of survey information, the 
census bureau could get most or all of the 
information it needs from projection of a vyol- 
untary sample. 

Undoubtedly more than enough Americans 
would be willing to volunteer information 
to the census bureau. They should be allowed 
to do so with the feeling that they are con- 
tributing to knowledge about the nation, 
not because they face a jail sentence if they 
don't answer. 


The Log Export Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 3, 1967 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, last April 
I told the House that export of raw logs 
to Japan was threatening the health of 
the timber industry in the Pacific North- 
west. In the intervening months, the rate 
of these exports has accelerated. This 
serious situation has attracted the atten- 
tion of many of my colleagues in the 
House and Senate, and was one of the 
topics discussed during the recent United 
States-Japan General Trade Conference 
conducted at the State Department. 

At that time, our Government agreed 
with the Japanese to study the log export 
problem in depth. The agreement stated 
that discussions would include such mat- 
ers as the level of exports, the geographi- 
cal concentration of log purchases by the 
Japanese, diversification of purchases to 
include finished lumber, and programs 
designed to increase supplies of timber 
resources. 

Our Secretary of Agriculture, Orville 
Freeman, was designated as representa- 
tive of the U.S. Government to meet with 
the Japanese Minister of Agriculture and 
Forestry. Secretary Freeman recently 
visited the Pacific Northwest and under- 
stands the impact of log exports on the 
American timber market. No date has 
been set for the first meeting, but the 
State Department is hopeful that the 
discussions can be undertaken before 
Christmas. Industry officials will be in- 
vited as observers to these negotiations. 

In order to acquaint my colleagues 
with recent developments in the Japa- 
nese export situation, I am including in 
the Recorp a recent article from the 
lumber and plywood market report, Ran- 
dom Lengths. This knowledgable trade 
paper, circulated worldwide by Mr. 
Lester E. Anderson, of Eugene, Oreg., 
presents a balanced and reasoned discus- 
sion of the many difficult policy decisions 
which must be made to resolve the log 
export problem. 
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Those who negotlate for the United 
States in the upcoming talks with Japan 
must recognize the serious ramifications 
log exports are haying throughout the 
entire lumber and timber industry. If 
exports continue to grow at their acceler- 
ating rate and the damage to the domes- 
tic timber industry is permitted to con- 
tinue, remedies far more stringent than 
diplomatic accommodations may be 
necessary. Congressional action may 
eventually be required if the diplomatic 
effort stalls. 

I include the comments from Random 
Lengths in the Recorp at this point: 

In August and early September, while 
lumber and plywood prices skyrocketed pri- 
marily because of an impending shortage of 
raw material, there were huge log decks at 
the Washington ports of Olympia, Belling- 
ham, and Everett. These logs were earmarked 
for export, principally to Japan. 

The extreme market fluctuation of late 
summer, ranging from $10-15 on many 
items, cannot be blamed directly and solely 
on these specific log decks. There had been 
a faltering improvement in the consumption 
of lumber throughout the Summer; there 
had been an unusually long dry spell in the 
Northwest which hampered normal logging 
operations. But, there also had been an in- 
creasing volume of logs sold for export, and 
a significant increase over a year ago in the 
price these export logs commanded, effec- 
tively blocking off many domestic manufac- 
turers from access to such logs as were avall- 
able. What developed in domestic lumber 
and plywood markets was a foretaste of a 
problem outlined here August 4: The for- 
ests of the Northwest, under present prac- 
tices, cannot for long meet the lumber and 
plywood requirements of an expanding do- 
mestic market and, at the same time, sup- 
ply wood fiber for unrestricted export; not, 
that is, without economic dislocation which 
is most likely to affect the domestic con- 
sumer of forest products, 

The growing seriousness of the impact of 
log exports was recognized recently in a de- 
cision to undertake a joint U.S.-Japanese 
examination of the use of timber resources 
of the Pacific Northwest and Alaska, This 
examination was agreed to at the annual 
meeting of the cabinet officers of the two 
nations. Exports have been a matter of con- 
cern among forest products producers for 
some time, Finding a solution satisfactory 
to all the parties involved is a matter im- 
portant to both nations. The U.S. and Japan 
need each other's trade. The domestic forest 
products industry needs at least equal ac- 
cess to raw material grown in this country. 


At the moment, there are no clear indi- 
cations of the ground the cabinet-level ex- 
amination will cover. Certainly it will be 
necessary to determine the probable needs 
of both this country and Japan. Housing 
construction in the United States over the 
next decade has been projected at an aver- 
age of 2 to 2.5 million units annually; Japan 
recently announced a government program 
to build 1.2 million units annually over 
the next 10 years. While the materials re- 
quirements are quite different in each coun- 
try, both are major users of structural wood 
products. Japan needs the wood fiber; soft- 
wood lumber which is imported primarily 
from British Columbia and, for domestic 
reasons, logs which can be processed in 
Japan. 

If the Pacific Northwest cannot meet do- 
mestic demand, and supply Japanese re- 
quirements as well, where is the wood to 
come from? The most logical source is Japan 
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itself. Most of the wood consumed there 
comes from Japanese forests. But these are 


sustained by growth. (However, something 
like one-fifth of Japan's national forests 
are unroaded; would road development per- 
mit the managed harvest of more timber?) 
Another source of timber has been Russian. 
In the past, U.S. exporters have threatened 
that Japan would turn to the Russians for 
more of their timber needs if they could 
not get logs from this country. But, the 
Russians say they are exporting only sur- 
plus logs and as equipment (much of it sup- 
Plied by the Japanese) becomes available 
for domestic manufacture the volume of 
timber available for export is expected to 
drop. 

Alaska has seemed to many to be a logical 
source of both timber and lumber for Japan. 
U.S.-Japanese combines now are shipping a 
large portion of the lumber and pulp pro- 
duced in Alaska to the Far East; recently 
logs from private ownerships have been ex- 
ported. But federal timber in Alaska is being 
held for the development of local industry 
and is restricted from export. At this time, 
however, the market which would cause this 
development is in Alaska and Japan. 

‘Therefore, only about half of the annual 
allowable cut of Alaskan forests is being 
harvested. The use of the remaining unhar- 
vested haif of this state’s annual timber yield 
to develop roads and other facilities is worth 
considering. Finally, the Pacific Northwest, 
the principal source of Japan's log imports, 
might be able to supply a substantial volume 
of timber without damage to domestic manu- 
facturers. This might be accomplished under 
any of several intensive management pro- 
grams which have been discussed but never 
adopted. One such program, calling for the 
investment of $80 million a year for eight 
years in development of a thinning program, 
has been estimated by the Forest Service to 
permit an increase of 500 million board feet 
per year in the allowable cut of the national 
forests of Oregon and Washington. 

In addition, there is private timber which 
is, and will continue to be, available for 
export. However, the export of large volumes 
of private timber might create problems if 
public timber is excluded from export. What, 
for example, should be the policy toward a 
firm which sells its own timber for export, 
taking the benefit of the capital gains tax, 
and uses this revenue in the preclusive pur- 
chase of public stumpage with which to 
operate its domestic plants? 

It is not going to be easy to find reasonable 
and satisfactory solutions to the log export 
problem. But, answers must be found with- 
out a great deal of diplomatic hemming and 
hawing. Through the first six months of this 
year, exports from Oregon and Washington 
were about 40% greater than in the same pe- 
riod of 1966. It is expected that exports for 
the full year will climb from just over one 
billion board feet last year to between 1.8 
and 2 billion feet this year. 

This Is a matter of concern not only to 
manufacturers but also to distributors. Con- 
sider that the 159 million feet of logs shipped 
out of Oregon and Washington in July alone 
(56% more than in July, 1966) would have 
provided raw material—at a time when it was 
critically needed—for more than a full week's 
production of lumber in these same states. 
The loss of this volume of products can be 
sustained by our economy. But, not if it 
happens repeatedly and over a long period 
of time. If this occurs, and there is no evi- 
dence that a prompt and reasonable solu- 
tion can be found, the demand for the un- 
wanted solution—that exports be flatly pro- 
hibited—may ‘reach proportions which can- 
not be ignored, 
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SABMIS Answers the Red China Threat 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 20, 1967 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, of par- 
ticular interest to the Congress is the 
Navy’s seaborne anti- ballistic-missile 
interception system, SABMIS. The effec- 
tiveness of SABMIS has been explored 
in the current—October 16—Washington 
Report of the American Security Coun- 
cil by Anthony Harrigan, as follows: 

SABMIS: Forwarp ANTIMISSILE DEFENSE 

(By Anthony Harrigan) 

When Alfred Thayer Mahan, the great 
naval strategist, wrote two generations ago 
of the influence of sea power upon history he 
could not in his wildest dreams have imag- 
ined that one day the mobility of the surface 
ship would make possible the projection of 
mational defense envisioned in the new 
SABMIS concept—the sea-based, anti-ballis- 
tic missile intercept system. Yet this concept, 
now under consideration as a vital addition 
to the nation’s nuclear deterrent in the cold 
war, offers the United States a forward de- 
fense of the continental United States. 

The public is famillar with the marriage 
of the nuclear-armed missile and the nu- 
clear-powered submarine. The nation’s fleet 
of 41 Polaris submarines, completed this past 
summer when the USS Will Rogers was com- 
missioned, is widely understood as a key ele- 
ment in America’s atomic-age strategic 
forces, Beyond Polaris, however, lies the SAB- 
MIS system, designed to give sea power a new 
strategic defense role by providing forward 
protection for the United States and its 
allies. 

The SABMIS concept provides for placing 
anti-ballistic missiles aboard surface ships. 
If this system were authorized and deployed, 
a number of naval yessels—some equipped 
with powerful radar and others outfitted as 
launch ships—would be assigned stations In 
the path of enemy missiles aimed at the 
United States from land bases in the com- 
munist countries. This sea-based system 
would give the U.S. a forward line of ABM 
defenses. The ABMs aboard ship in the Pa- 
cific or North Atlantic would have the task 
of intercepting enemy missiles long before 
they entered their terminal phase of flight. 

Dr. Paul C. Davis of Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, writing in Orbis, has cited the 
possible forms a sea-based, anti-ballistic 
missile defense system might take. 

“Theoretically,” he said, “one could devise 
a system based solely on submersible and 
airborne or spaceborne components. Since, 
however, a sea-based, anti-Chinese system 
would be needed, if at all, by 1975, or even 
earlier, the present analysis is based upon a 
relatively unsophisticated system, one in 
which the main elements are mounted on 
surface vessels. The launching platform 
might be a converted transport or small car- 
rier; the missile system might be an adaption 
of the Nike Zeus; and detection systems 
might be carried by picket ships or converted 
destroyers, supplemented by carrier-based 
picket aircraft.” 

The SABMIS system under discussion 
would have the initial task of serving as a 
counter to the potential nuclear threat of- 
fered by Communist China. The system is 
needed, moreover, not simply as a means of 
dealing with a possible attack on the United 
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States but also with the threat of a Chinese 
attack on U.S. allies in Asia. 

Armed with nuclear weapons, Communist 
China within a few years will have a much 
greater capacity for international blackmail 
than it has at present. Peking can be ex- 
pected to threaten Japan, the Philippines, 
Malaysia, Thalland and other Asian countries 
with nuclear attack unless they break all 
defense Unks with the United States and 
move into Peking's orbit. Indeed more than a 
year ago, a leading leftist journal in Europe 
recommended “socialist counter-escalation“ 
in the future, and suggested the likelihood of 
“graduated reprisals” with rockets against 
U.S. alr-naval bases on Formosa, Okinawa 
and in the Philippines, 

Unless the United States is to withdraw its 
forces deep into the Central Pacific, aban- 
doning all the Asian countries protected at 
such vast expense over sò many years, the 
credibility of American deterrence of atomic- 
armed missiles in the hands of Peking must 
be enormously enhanced. The utility of an 
anti-Chinese, sea-based ABM thus is enor- 
mous. 

It should be borne in mind that Peking 
does not need an especially sophisticated 
missile delivery system, as its primary goal 
will be political blackmail and psychological 
terrorism—not pinpoint destruction of key 
targets. It is this threat that Japan and other 
friendly Asian countries must be protected 
against in the relatively near future, The 
land-based, ABM system on American terri- 
tory can be largely concerned with the more 


complex danger of Soviet rocket attack, a. 


problem which does not particularly worry 
Japan, Thailand and other friends of the U.S. 
&t this stage of the cold war. It is possible, of 
course, that Japan has the know-how to de- 
velop her own ABM defense, but Japanese 
defense authorities face a formidable con- 
Stitutional hurdle in obtaining authority for 
the acquisition of defensive nuclear weapons. 
Thus the real burden of free world interests 
In Asia will, for many years to come, fall on 
the United States. In addition, the U.S. gov- 
ernment, which is opposed to the prolifera- 
tion of nuclear weapons—even of a nomi- 
nally defensive type—may prefer to increase 
the American capability rather than encour- 
aging a defense partner to build her own 
atomic shield. 

A major advantage of a sea-based, anti- 
ballistic missile defense for Asia is its mo- 
bility, The Asian countries with which the 
United States is concerned embrace a vast 
area of this continent, Furthermore, the Chi- 
Nese nuclear missile threat is likely to shift 
from one political theater to another. With 
the SABMIS system in operation, the Unit- 
ed States could shift its anti-ballistic mis- 
Bile defense structure as needs dictated. The 
balance of these ABM forces could be altered 
according to the weight of specific threats 
at particular times. Thus SABMIS vessels 
could be deployed in a variety of areas and 
formations from the Bay of Bengal to the 
Sea of Japan. SABMIS ships thus would be 
as effective in protecting India or Japan 
against Chinese Communist nuclear threats 
&s the Seventh Fleet has been in guarding 
the free Chinese on Formosa from amphibi- 
Ous invasion. Indeed the security of Formosa 
has to be given special consideration when 
analyzing the Chinese nuclear-armed missile 
threat. This bastion of the legitimate Re- 
Public of China remains as a special political 
target of the powers-that-be in Peking, and 
& truly contemporary defense system for the 
island must involve an ABM defense. 

Yet even on Formosa the construction of 
land-based ABM sites would pose a variety 
of political problems. Any change in the rela- 
tionship between the United States and the 
Republic of China, because of an alteration 
in the leadership of either nation, could cre- 
ate the possibility of a major defense sys- 
tem becoming inoperative because of politi- 
cal conditions. On the ocean, however, there 
is no problem of base agreements or disagree- 
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ments over hands on the triggering mecha- 
nism, In addition, a sea-based ballistic mis- 
sile system eliminates the problem of pro- 
viding adequate security against terrorist 
attack. ABMs on shipboard would escape the 
surveillance the enemy would maintain if 
they were on land in the Far East. 

Another tremendously important advan- 
tage of a sea-based, anti-missile system is 
that it would eliminate the danger of radia- 
tion and blast effects in the vicinity of U.S. 
cities. An ABM system on American territory 
would necessitate significant protection 
measures for the civilian population. In a 
sea-based, anti-missile system the area of 
radiation and blast would be over water. 
This means that both the United States and 
its allies would be spared the cost of con- 
structing shelters. 

Existence of the SABMIS system would 
give an added measure of protection to civil- 
ian populations in the event of a nuclear 
attack because the enemy would have to con- 
centrate fire at the sea-based, anti-missile 
systems. Therefore, civilians would have 
more time to insure their own survival. 

The forward deployment assured by 
SAMBIS would be in keeping with the long- 
time efforts of the United States to offer 
prime resistance to cold war enemies on our 
advance strategic frontiers from Berlin to 
Vietnam. It always is wiser for the United 
States to move its power out from the cen- 
ter of national life to the rim area where 
armed conflict will not directly or immedi- 
ately impinge on the lives of our people at 
home. 

SABMIS is especially attractive from the 
fiscal standpoint inasmuch as the concept 
does not include a requirement for a new 
and extremely costly type of vessel. The 
Polaris missile system is housed in a multi- 
million dollar atomic submarine. SABMIS, 
however, could be installed aboard existing 
vessels of conventional design. The only spe- 
cial protective system required would be 
augmentation of anti-submarine forces in 
the SABMIS operating areas. The United 
States is fortunate, however, that Communist 
China, though seeking status as an undersea 
power (See WR 65-27), still lacks an effective 
undersea fleet and could not develop one 
rapidly without expenditures currently 
beyond its capacity. 

Approval of the SABMIS concept is likely 
to be difficult, it should be acknowledged, in 
view of the extreme reluctance of Secretary 
of Defense Robert S. McNamara to authorize 
any major new strategic counter-measure. 
Despite his announcement of token ABM sys- 
tem designed only to face a future Red 
Chinese threat, Mr. McNamara remains basi- 
cally hostile to the deployment of a full 
ABM defensive system, whether on land or 
on sea. He apparently places his faith in 
negotiation with the Soviets to reduce the 
arms race to a walk. 

This faith, nonetheless, does not remove 
the reality of Chinese Communist fanaticism 
which places Peking beyond the range of 
reasonable discussions on any subject. 

As Dr. M. H. Halperin has written, China's 
nuclear capability will pose a threat of mas- 
sive destruction to Asian cities in the short 
run and to American cities in the long run.” 
This threat makes it ever more vital that 
‘additional ways be found to eliminate Red 
China's nuclear gains. SABMIS offers opti- 
mal detection and interception of Chinese 
missiles aimed at Tokyo and Manila as well 
as those aimed at U.S. territory. At the same 
time, as SABMIS would concentrate on mid- 
course interception of Chinese missiles, land- 
based ABMs in the United States could con- 
centrate on terminal intercept of Soviet in 
ter-continental weapons. SABMIS also would 
permit more realistic training in remote 
ocean areas. Nuclear defense drills on U.S. 
territory, after all, necessarily are hedged 
around by the most elaborate precautions 
which somewhat inhibit the development of 
the offensive spirit. Nor, in the case of 
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SABMIS, would there be any problem with 
disaffected citizens such as those who have 
attempted to halt troop trains carrying sol- 
diers to points of embarkation. SABMIS 
could perform its mission far from the shores 
of America in an environment of maximum 
operational freedom, All in all, SABMIS offers 
a valuable opportunity to the United States 
to redress the strategic balance. 


Military Rule in Greece 
SPEECH 
or 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 19, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most perceptive and _ best-informed 
writers on the military regime in Greece 
is Maurice Goldbloom. Mr. Goldbloom, a 
freelance writer, was labor information 
officer for the U.S. economic mission to 
Greece in 1950-51. He has since returned 
to the country many times and has 
numerous sources of information that 
give authority to his articles on recent 
Greek developments. Following is an 
article that appeared in the September 
24 New York Times Magazine: 

AFTER THE ARRESTS: How THE MILITARY RULES 
8 MILLION GREEKS 


The military junta which seized power in 
Greece last April 21 is still nervous, but with 
each passing day it is less and less vulnerable. 
By now, neither a decision by King Constan- 
tine to break with it, nor a decision by the 
United States to cut off military ald would 
automatically topple it, though either would 
undoubltedly weaken it. 

The attitude of most Greeks toward the 
King’s role is summed up In a mot that has 
been going the rounds in Athens: “In the 
process of seduction, there is a point at which 
a girl must decide whether she is going to 
remain a virgin. The King has passed that 
point with the junta.” In his recent ap- 
pearances in the United States—in Washing- 
ton with the President, in Newport for the 
America's Cup races—Constantine has ap- 
parently been acting as the regime’s envoy. 
For its part, the United States, through its 
initial acquiescence, has given the junta the 
time it needed to dig in. 

In other words, the junta, though not 
noticeably more popular, does seem to be 
more solidly entrenched. The coup was staged 
by no more than 200 to 400 officers—out of 
some 10,000 in the Greek Army. The ability 
of such a small group to seize power without 
significant opposition was largely the result 
of mistaken identity. Greeks had long been 
expecting—and right-wing Greeks had been 
hoping for—a coup by a large, nominally 
secret, but in fact well-known, organization 
dominated by senior officers known as IDEA, 
But over the years a small, rival organization 
of junior officers, called EENA, had been 
growing up almost unnoticed. At the time of 
the coup its leadership included only one 
general—Stylianos Patakos, now Minister of 
the Interior—and he had been made a briga- 
dier only three months before, The group's 
most important leader was Col. George 
Papadopoulos—who happened also to be the 
man assigned by IDEA te transmit the orders 
for its coup to its followers throughout the 
army. 

It was EENA that struck, but when Papa- 
dopoulos gave the signal its recipients 
thought they were obeying IDEA. Because 
there was no organized democratic group in 
the army, there was no military resistance, 
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Because civilian political groups—Iincluding 
the weak and demoralized Communists— 
were prepared only for lectoral activity, there 
was no popular resistance. 
Once in, the junta lost no time in broad- 
ening its base of military support. Increas- 
ing the officer corps by approximately 10 per 
cent has enabled it to win the support of 
perhaps twice that many officers through 
promotions and new appointments. Key of- 
ficers on whose loyalty it could not count 
were forced to retire. In the army, this 
purge for the most part took place immedi- 
ately after the coup; in the navy, where the 
coup had received almost no support, the 
Junta moved more slowly. Still, by mid-Au- 
gust more than 60 naval officers, mostly of 
high rank, were said to have been removed, 
and 11 to have been arrested. 
Arrests, indeed, have been the junta's 
most conspicuous activity. The cases of for- 
mer Premier George Papandreou of the Cen- 
ter Union, his son, Andreas Papandreou, and 
Mikis Theodorakis, composer of the score for 
“Zorba the Greek,” have attracted world- 
wide attention, but there are thousands 
more, and the arrests show no signs of abat- 
ing. 
The original wave of arrests was based 
largely on an army list of suspects prepared 
nearly 20 years ago; the conspirators had 

been afraid to ask for more recent lists for 
fear of tipping their hand. Thus, many of 
those arrested in the first sweep were people 
who, whatever they might have been in the 
turbulent nineteen-forties, had long since 
ceased to be politically active. 

Later arrests—which by now certainly out- 
number those of the first wave—have been 
more selective. They affect all sections of 
the political spectrum, including parliamen- 
tary deputies, formet Government ministers 
and several of the country’s leading journal- 
ists. They also include a man who criticized 
the King in a telephone conversation with 
his sister, a bus driver who objected to let- 
ting a soldier ride free and numerous persons 
accused of such offenses as having five or 
more guests in their home or possessing a 
mimeograph and not registering it with the 
police. 

Of those arrested at the time of the coup, 
more than 6,000 were sent to a hastily opened 
concentration camp on the island of Yiaros. 
(Some 1,500, most of whom had been arrested 
because of their official positions rather than 
for their politics, were soon released, though 
Many remained under house arrest.) The 
Government has now announced the opening 
of a second major concentration camp on the 
island of Leros, to which prisoners are being 
transferred from Yiaros, This should be an 
improvement. 

Yiaros is a completely waterless and bar- 
ren island, swept by high winds. Before the 
coup it had an old and unused prison, with 
cells for a few hundred persons. When the 
detainees were dumped on the island, the 
prison was used to house some of the women. 
The other prisoners were housed in tents, 25 
to a tent, grouped in three camps. 

Some weeks later, at a time when the Gov- 
ernment claimed to have released about a 
third of the prisoners originally there, it an- 
nounced plans to construct reservoirs on the 
island which would make it possible for each 
prisoner to receive 15 liters (a little less than 
4 gallons) of water a day. Clearly, the water 
supply during the first several weeks must 
have been barely enough for drinking, let 
alone sanitation. 

Later, other ameliorations were promised. 
These included an improvement in the diet, 
which was said to Rave consisted mainly of 
beans, and the opening of a canteen at which 
prisoners could purchase additional food and 
other small necessities. Some of these im- 
provements may have taken place. It at least 
appears reasonably certain that the canteen 
was opened—since underground channels re- 
ported a few weeks later that it had been 
closed again. 
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There are inevitable gaps and time lags in 
information on conditions in the various 
places of detention, since Yiaros and most 
of the others have been barred to journalists 
and foreigners. A representative of the Inter- 
national Red Cross has, to be sure, been per- 
mitted to visit them. But in accordance with 
the normal practice of that organization, his 
report was submitted only to the Greek Goy- 
ernment, which never made it public. 

The Government did, however, release a 
letter in which the Red Cross representatives 
asked on humanitarian grounds that the 250 
women confined in the old prison on Yiaros 
be transferred elsewhere, to accommodations 
more appropriate to their sex. (The circum- 
stances of this release were such that one is 
impelled to wonder if the Government really 
desired to give it wide publicity, In the Greek 
Government press Office, official releases are 
normally laid out on tables, arranged in the 
order of the numbers which they bear. They 
are available in Greek, English and French. 
This release had no number, it was not with 
the others, and it was available only in 
Greek.) I have seen no report indicating that 
such a transfer has in fact taken place, al- 
though the women may be among those now 
being moved to Leros. 

If conditions on Yiaros have Improved in 
some elementary physical respects, it appears 
that they have recently become worse in 
other ways, Some 250 of the “most danger- 
ous” prisoners are said to haye been segre- 
gated from the others, and to be confined to 
their quarters 20 hours a day. During the 
four hours in which they are allowed out, the 
other prisoners are confined, in order to pre- 
vent any contact between the two groups. 
And the three camps on the island are kept 
isolated from one another. 

These changes probably result from the 
regime's disappointment at the failure of the 
prisoners to break down under its pressure. A 
condition for release is that the detainee sign 
a pledge to refrain from “antinational and 
anti-Governmental activity.” Few politically 
significant prisoners have been willing to 
sign, regarding it as dishonorable. 

Interior Minister Patakos complained to 
me: “Some of them are getting more hard- 
ened instead of reforming, They have or- 
ganized by tents; a leader for each tent, and 
a group leader for each 8 or 10 tents. They 
have a president for each of the camps, and 
a general commander for the whole island. 
They have collected 250,000 drachmas [a little 
more than $8,000] among themselves, for 
what purpose I do not know, but I am sure 
it is not a good one.” 

As one of the Communist“ leaders of the 
hardened prisoners, Patakos mentioned Di- 
mitrios Stratis. When I remarked that the 78- 
year-old Stratis, a veteran trade-union leader 
and left-wing parliamentary deputy whom I 
know well, was not a Communist, Patakos re- 
plied: “He calls himself a Socialist, but he is 
a Communist. In Greece, we have right peo- 
ple and wrong people. All those who are 
against the country are Communists, Stratis 
is a Communist in his heart and his works. 
They are all liars.” 

Yiaros and the courts-martial which hand 
out sentences of five years for writing slogans 
on walls and eight years for lése-majesté 
are not the Government's only instruments 
of intimidation. Some Greeks beyond the 
borders have had their citizenship revoked— 
most notably, the actress Melina Mercouri, 
who seems to have come out ahead on the 
exchange. 

Many persons regarded as potential trouble- 
makers have been taken to police stations 
and badly beaten, as a warning, without being 
formally arrested; this treatment has been 
most often used on students and other young 
people. The security police have visited 
private employers with lists of “unreliable” 
individuals who are to be discharged. Many 
people have had their telephones removed 
because of their political views; all have been 
discouraged from talking politics on the 
phone or writing about it to friends by the 
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knowledge that phones are likely to be 
tapped and letters opened. 

But the junta has not relied on terror 
alone to consolidate its position. Rather, it 
has systematically endeavored to entrench 
itself in every aspect of Greek life. On the 
National level, despite the existence of a 
nominally civilian Government, an army of- 
ficer plays a key role in every ministry—in 
some cases as minister, in others as secre- 
tary general, in still others as a political 
commissar without official title. 

The tenure of civil servants has been 
abolished; many have been removed for their 
ideas, and all have been ordered to pledge 
their loyalty to the regime on pain of dis- 
missal. The purge has not been confined to 
such politically sensitive departments as the 
police, where 118 high-ranking officials and 
police doctors were dismissed in mid-August, 
(Others had been ousted previously, indi- 
vidually or in smaller batches.) It has even 
affected the director of the Byzantine Mus- 
eum, an internationally known scholar. 

Locally, the regime has destroyed the sys- 
tem of nonpolitical nomarchs or district 
administrators, whose establishment Amer- 
ican advisers once regarded as one of their 
major achievements. More than half the 
nomarchs have been removed; most of their 
replacements are army officers. While assert- 
ing its belief in the decentralization of au- 
thority, the Government has removed large 
numbers of elected mayors and local coun- 
cils and replaced them with appointees 
chosen in Athens. 

Nor has it confined itself to the govern- 
mental sphere. It has seized control of the 
Orthodox Church, It has dissolved hundreds 
of private organizations and removed the 
officers of numerous others, including bar as- 
sociations, agricultural cooperatives and the 
Jewish community. 

The United States Embassy in Athens 
clearly does not like the regime, though most 
Greeks regard it as responsible for the coup 
an opinion the junta assiduously encourages, 
(A skeptical friend remarked to me, after 

seeing one of the coup leaders in action, 
“Now I believe what you say about the Ameri- 
cans not being behind the coup; they'd never 
have chosen these people!”) But the Embassy 
also regards the present Government as a 
lesser evil than a revolt against it, and has 
therefore placed its hope in persuading the 
junta to practice self-denial and restore de- 
mocracy voluntarily. Its influence is limited, 
since the junta now feels certain that the 
United States will continue military aid 
whatever happens. (Some weeks after the 
coup, the U.S. did cut off certain Items, esti- 
mated by the Defense Department at 10 per 
cent of the total.) 

Nevertheless, the Embassy and State De- 
partment see great cause for optimism in 
the appointment of a committee of jurists 
to draw up a revised Constitution by the end 
of the year for submission to a plebiscite. 
This is supposed to lead to a speedy and 
orderly restoration of constitutional govern- 
ment, 

This assessment appears to contain a large 
measure of wishful thinking. The group 
named to draw up the new Constitution in- 
cluded a few persons of some distinction, 
several conservative nonentities and a few 
with rather unpleasant reputations, But the 
members were not consulted before their ap- 
pointments were announced, and some of the 
best-known have refused to serve. 

The Government's influence on the de- 
liberations of the committee is not likely to 
be cast on the side of democratic institutions, 
While Premier Constantine V. Kollias has said 
the new Constitution will be only slightly 
changed from the present one, journalists 
close to the junta have called for much more 
drastic alterations. Among the suggestions 
offered are a ban on political activity by any- 
one who has ever cooperated with the ex- 
treme left, a requirement that all candidates 
have loyalty certificates from the security 
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police, and the exclusion from office of any- 
one who has ever held foreign citizenship. 

The first of these provisions would not 
only bar all those in the United Democratic 
Left (EDA), a partly which contains some 
hard-core Communists but also a wide range 
of non-Communists, It would also ban most 
members of Papandreou’s Center Union and 
a number of people now on the right—in- 
cluding some ex-Communists who hold office 
under the junta or are among its advisers. 
(For example, Theophylaktos Papaconstan- 
tinou, whom the Government has placed in 
charge of the press, is a former Communist 
theoretician. So is the editor of Eleftheros 
Kosmos, the newspaper widely regarded as 
closest to the junta.) 

The significance of the second is shown by 
a story told by a friend who had served as 
an ofticer attached to the general staff. One 
of his duties was to investigate the qualifica- 
tions of officer candidates. In the dossier of 
One he found a report from the Security 
Police: “A. is a dangerous subversive, being 
closely associated with the politician Con- 
stantine Rendis.” At the time of the report, 
Rendis, who belonged to the right-center, 
Was Minister of Public Order and the supe- 
rior of the police official who wrote it. 

The third proposal is aimed primarily 
at Andreas Papandreou, a former American 
citizen and the man on whom millions of 
Greeks rest thelr hopes for thelr country’s 
Tuture. 

When I asked Patakos what constitutional 
changes the Government would propose to 
the committee, he mentioned none of these 
Specific points, although he referred in a gen- 
eral ways to changes in the qualifications of 
deputies. In response to a question, he added 
that the Premier named by the King would 
still have to receive the support of a majority 
in Parliament. He added that these ideas were 
merely being considered very tentatively; the 
One point on which the Government was 
determined was that the new Constitution 
must cure all the faults of the existing sys- 
tem, Apprised of this statement, one diplo- 
mat remarked: That's easy; all he has to do 
is change eight million Greeks.” 

Whatever kind of Constitution may emerge 
from the committee, the problem of im- 
Plementation will still remain. The embassy 
appears to rely on the King and Patakos— 
the member of the junta who is regarded 
as most susceptible to the influence of the 
Palnce—to promote the restoration of a con- 
Stitutional regime. Patakos, however, does 
not seem to have any such Intention. He 
told me: “We are not interested in elections; 
if we were, we wouldn't have made a revolu- 
tion. This system we have now is the best 
system, because what we have now we have 
achieved with the people's support, so there 
is no need for elections. We have more seri- 
Ous problems than elections. What we have 
done we did in order to achieve certain aims, 
and when we have achieved these aims, then 
We will have time for elections. . . We are 
frank people. We are not liars and we do not 
want to make false elections, the way they do 
in Russia with 98 per cent; therefore there 
Will be no elections.” 

But even if Patakos could be introduced 


to support a prompt return to constitution- , 


ality, it is unlikely that he could accomplish 
it. Unike Colonel Papadopoulos, who orga- 
nized the coup, Patakos appears to have little 
talent for conspiracy or political infighting. 
He seems a basically decent if insenaitive 
man, whose political naiveté is almost in- 
credible, (He is responsible for most of the 
pronouncements which have brought ridicule 
on the jJunta—the bans on miniskirts, beards, 
long hair, etc.) A soldier of peasant origin 
(a brother is said to be still working on the 
ronds in Crete), he rose slowly through the 
Tanks for 37 years, a brigadier 
general and commander of the tank school 
three months before the coup. Only ‘then 
does he seems to have been brought into the 
conspiracy—because the tanks he controlled 
Were necessary to its success, One suspects 
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that he joined partly because of resentment 
at the establishment—ciyil and military—on 
which he blamed his slow promotion (he 
talks with obvious bitterness of the 10 years 
he lingered as a lieutenant colonel), and 
partly because he really believes the moral- 
istic slogans to which others in the Govern- 
ment pay lip service. 

In any showdown between Patakos and 
Papadopoulos, the latter seems far more 
likely to be the victor. Indeed, the other 
members of the junta may in any case drop 
Patakos when they feel strong enough to do 
so. He might even end up on Yiaros. If he 
should, I would not expect him to sign a 
declaration in order to obtain his release. 

But if the junta does not seem likely to 
give up power voluntarily, there are factors 
which may eventually lead to its downfall. 
One is the difficulty of getting competent 
personnel to work for it. The population of 
Greece is about the same as that of New 
York City, and the proportion of trained 
personnel is much lower. If one eliminates 
& majority of the population—and a much 
larger majority of the well educated—on 
political grounds, it becomes difficult to find 
competent people for important positions. 
Moreover, many whom the junta might be 
willing to appoint do not want to serve under 
present conditions; in one instance, it has 
had to draft a retired official into the army 
in order to make him assume a top post In 
a ministry. 

This difficulty may explain some of the 
peculiar appointments the Government has 
made. One, particularly strange for a regime 
which talks in terms of moral regeneration, 
is that of Constantine Thanos as Secretary 
General of the Ministry of Coordination and 
Alternate Governor of the World Bank, two 
of the most important economic posts it had 
to fill. Mr. Thanos was, a few. years back, 
rejected for a teaching post at the Univer- 
sity of Athens because it was discovered that 
the thesis he submitted in support of his 
application was a verbatim plagiarism from 
a memorandum by Prof. Benjamin Beck- 
hart of Columbia. The incident is not the 
only one of its type in Mr. Thanos’s career. 

But the Government may well feel that it 
cannot look too closely into the moral cre- 
dentials of anyone who can help it solve its 
economic problems, for these are very great, 
and almost certain to increase. At the begin- 
ning of June, Greece had short-term debts 
of about $20-million more than its official 
gold and foreign-exchange reserves. (Some 
$100-million in gold sovereigns, the purchase 
and sale of which were used to stabilize the 
currency internally, did not appear in the 
official reserves. The exact. amount in this 
fund was secret.) And Greece’s three prin- 
cipal sources of foreign exchange—emigrant 
remittances (about one Greek worker in five 
is employed abroad), tourism and shipping— 
all seem likely to drop sharply this year, as 
does foreign investment. 

In addition, it Is almost certain that a loan 
of about $100-million which had been prom- 
ised by the European Economic Community 
will now be postponed, if not canceled. Nor 
have the financial prospects been improved 
by the resignation of the internationally 
known economists Xenophon Zolotas and 
Michael Pesmazoglou as Governor and First 
Deputy Governor of the Bank of Greece. 

No wonder that a former minister says of 
Col. Nicholas Makarezos, who as Minister of 
Coordination is in charge of economic policy: 
He's the only one of them who thinks seri- 
ously about problems; that’s why he always 
looks worried.” The colonels worries seem 
likely to come to a head within the next six 
months, By that time, the Government is 
widely expected to run out of cash. (It is 
already asking for U.S. economic aid.) It may 
be able to renew credits as they come due, 
simply because creditors will prefer to keep 
their loans on the books instead of 
them into default. But without new 
which seem unlikely, there will have to be 
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drastic import restrictions and currency con- 
trols; there may be a devaluation of the 
drachma and a sharp reduction in the stand- 
ard of lying. 

The political repercussions of such a de- 
velopment are unpredictable. It may be that 
the opposition will still be too disorganized 
to take advantage of the situation, and that 
the Government will be able to ride out the 
crisis. But it is also possible that students— 
who are difficult to control because their 
leadership is always being renewed—and 
workers returning from northern Europe, 
where many of them haye already organized 
against the junta, will by then form the basis 
of an effective resistance movement. And if 
the regime is not able to keep up the stand- 
ard of living of the armed forces—particu- 
larly the officer corps—trouble could come 
from that quarter, 

Such a situation could conceivably result 
in a countercoup. Or the junta might turn 
to a foreign adventure, particularly in Cyp- 
rus, This past summer, there were sounds 
from Athens of a new drive for enosis, the 
union of Cyprus with Greece, (They pro- 
duced no sympathetic echoes among Greek 
Cypriotes.) 

Or the regime might seek to rally popular 
support by swinging in a Peronist or Na- 
tional Bolshevist direction. There are already 
some signs that it is considering this option. 
One is a decree prohibiting any Greek, in- 
cluding employes of foreign companies and 
international organizations in Greece, from 
getting more in salaries, allowance and pen- 
sions than the Premier receives—about $18,- 
000 a year. The junta issued a decree raising 
the salaries of Cabinet ministers substan- 
tially, but forbade the press to mention it. 
Some days later another decree was issued 
reducing the salaries—but to a point well 
above their previous levels. The reduction 
was then publicized, without mentioning the 
previous raise.) It has also raised pensions 
for peasants by about two-thirds. And Agri- 
culture Minister Alexander Matthalou's first 
radio address was not only filled with leftist 
phrases, but was couched in a form of the 
Demotiki (the popular language, tradition- 
ally championed by the left as against the 
Katherevousa or “pure” language backed by 
the right) so extreme that it is regarded as 
the trademark of the Communist party and 
shunned by everybody else. A move in this 
direction might also take on an antimon- 
archical aspect; not all the members of the 
junta regard the King as indispensable, 

It might seem strange for a rightist goy- 
ernment to move in this direction. But the 
junta does not represent the traditional 
Greek right, rooted largely In property and 
birth, Its leaders are men of lower and mid- 
dle- class background, They may hate the left, 
but they have no love for the conservative 
establishment. 


Cuba Versus Vietnam: L, B. J.’s Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 19, 1967 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, how can 
President Johnson ask American support 
for a war against communism 10,000 
miles away in Vietnam on the ground of 
its vital importance to the national secu- 
rity, and all the while continue to ignore 
the same Communist operations only 90 
miles off our own coast in Cuba? This is 
& basic inconsistency, well pointed up by 
Henry J. Taylor's column entitled “Cuba 
Weakens Vietnam Position,” appearing 
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in the Manchester Union Leader of Octo- 
ber 20, 1967. I commend its reading to all 
who are perplexed and troubled by this 
aspect. of current U.S. foreign policy, 

The article referred to follows: 

“ CUBA WEAKENS VIETNAM POSITION 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

Columnist Henry J. Taylor points out that 
our dereliction of responsibility regarding 
Communist Cuba weakens our statement of 
moral obligation in Vietnam. 

Ambassador Arthur J. Goldberg's Septem- 
ber 21 United Nations speech again put a 
high moral prop under President Johnson's 
Vietnam policy, but a glaring contradiction 
inevitably weakens this prop, which is sup- 
posed to be its foundation—Cuba. 

Ever since the Bay of Pigs, followed by the 
so-called confrontation in which President 
Kennedy secretly guaranteed not to molest 
Fidel Castro if the Soviets took out (still 
questionable) the missiles, Washington pol- 
icy has been plagued by a paradox. 

We proclaim the vital reasons for our Viet- 
nam intervention 12,000 miles away and fight 
there a horrible, mismanaged and unwon war. 
But viewing Cuba, millions question how our 
morals can be so highly selective. 

The issue is not that we should be doing in 
Cuba what we are doing in Vietnam, but 
how we can reconcile what we are doing in 
Vietnam with what we are doing in Cuba. 

On the one hand, our Navy, Air Force and 
Coast Guard are enforcing a blockade around 
Red Cuba, not to quarantine and contain 
Castro but to protect his Communist rule 
from interference. On the other hand, we send 
our men and treasure into Southeast Asia to 
molest and contain the Viet Cong. 

On the one hand, also we arrest any Cuban 
freedom fighters en route to their tortured 
homeland and impound not only their small 
boats but even their private automobiles in 
Florida and elsewhere. These heroes feel, in 
the words of co-patroit Don Luls Recaseus 
Biches, that it is better to die than to live 
under the terror of Fidel Castro’s Red re- 
gime.’ Yet, while sending such freedom 
fighters to Florida jails we send our own 
American boys to fight and die for the free- 
dom of the South Vietnamese. 

On the one hand, we sacrifice hundreds of 
American flyers and planes to block Hanoi's 
infiltration trails through the Asian jungles. 
President Johnson says, corrrectly: “The 
Vietnam war is a war for all of Southeast 
Asia.” Castro has publicly confirmed that 
the purpose of his Latin-American infiltra- 
tions is a Red Southern Hemisphere. The 
threat isn't as important there? If ever there 
was a self-contradictory policy this ls it. 

CASTRO'S PAY MASTER 


When President Johnson was talking with 
Soviet Premier Aleksei Kosygin at Glassboro 
he was talking with Castro’s paymaster—to 
the tune of about $400 million a year. Next 
stop for Kosygin: Cuba. Whereupon Castro 
proceeded with the meeting (July 31-Aug. 8) 
of the Latin-American Solidarity Organiza- 
tion in Havana, promising its Communist 
revolutionaries all the cash they needed. 

Their push is behind any Panamanian 
take-over of the Panama Canal—anas if we 
were not entitled to know this. The real 
question in the pending proposal is not the 
surrender of U.S. control of the great canal 
versus Panamanian control. It is U.S. control 
versus ultimate Communist control. 

The next Red objective is our abandon- 
ment of the Guantanamo naval base as Cas- 
tro also has publicly stated. “Like Gibraltar, 
this fiendish, monument to colonialism's op- 
pressions Must go,“ said he. If we pull out of 
the Canal Zone how can we conceivably 
justify not pulling out of Guantanamo? And 
who will move in? 

Brazil borders on all but two Latin-Amer- 
ican countries. I met able Brazilian Presi- 
dent Arthur Costa e Silva on his preinaugu- 
ration visit to Washington, His main national 
problem is to defend the frontiers against 
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Castroite infiltration. Guatemala Vice-Pres- 
ident Clemente Marroquin states: Guate- 
mala could be the next to fall. We have been 
in a state of siege for nine months, with no 
end in sight.” Venezuelan President Raul 
Leoni finds his country also under siege. So 
does Colombia President Carlos Lleras Res- 
trepo. 
We've seen recent proof that Ernesto (Che) 
Guevara, who mysteriously disappeared from 
Cuba in March 1965 was leading Castro's 
guerrilla warfare against-that country at the 
time of his reported death. 

All these threats to the nearby Southern 
Hemisphere are indivisible. But our response 
is totally out of balance at the moral level 
or any other level while Mr. Johnson ex- 
plains all the while our policy in Vietnam. 

In a society where Intelligent people can 
look at the evidence and think for them- 
selves, the moral loophole deprives Mr. John- 
son's moral contentions of the support so 
sorely needed by the United States. 


Florida Veterans Appear Before Vet- 
erans Advisory Panel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 29, 1967 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
a recent edition of the Stars and Stripes 
carried an article by Commander Philip 
A. Kirse, of the Department of Florida 
Veterans of World War I, reporting on 
their appearance before the President’s 
Advisory Commission to present views of 
the Florida World War I veterans on 
pension legislation. I include this article 
at this point in the Recorp: 
FLORIDA VETERANS APPEAR BEFORE VETS 

ADVISORY PANEL 


Philip A. Kirse, commander of the Depart- 
ment of Florida, Veterans of World War I, and 
Bernard T. Milligan, a past Department judge 
advocate of the World War Veterans in Flori- 
da, appeared before the President's Advisory 
Commission in Atlanta, Ga., on Sept. 16, to 
present the views of the Florida World War 
I veterans in connection with present pension 
legislation. 


SOME 100,000 VETERANS IN FLORIDA 


Kirse sald that there are approximately 
100,000 veterans of World War I now per- 
manently residing in Florida. He said unoffi- 
cial poll indicates that these veterans and 
their widows feel that legislation beneficial 
to World War I veterans has been consistently 
delayed in passage. He pointed out that vet- 
erans of all other wars enjoy far better finan- 
cial benefits than those enacted for the vet- 
erans of World War I. He also pointed out 
that S. 16 really does not help the needy vet- 
erans of 1917 and 1918. 


CITES REASONS 


He cited compelling reasons for granting 
further aid to World War I veterans, They 
are: 

1. We would like to see the income mita- 
tions increased for both the single and 
married veterans wtih dependents, along 
with an increase in limitations for the 
widows. 

2, The Internal Revenue bureau does not 
consider Social Security In figuring income 
tax payments, exempting same. Then why 
should not the same exemption apply to the 
veterans or their widows and orphans, when 
figuring their income for pension purposes? 
It is, therefore, suggested that Social Security 
be eliminated from income limitations. 
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8. In the enactment of the Social Security 
laws, Congress provided that at age 72 the 
income limitations of the individual be re- 
moved, Should not this same exemption of 
Income at age 72 apply to the veteran as 
well? We, therefore, recommend that at 
age 72 all veterans shall be presumed to have 
no Income. 

4. Increases in Social Security should have 
no bearing on a veteran’s income limitation. 
The same should apply to the veteran's widow 
and his orphans. 

5. Getting back to the income limitations, 
in H.R. 5710, known as “Social Security 
Amendments of 1967," the proposal of the. 
President has been accepted by the House 
tha single elderly citizens over 65 with in- 
comes up to $3,222 and all elderly married 
couples with incomes up to $5,777 shall be 
free of income tax. 


AID VETERANS OVER 65 


If legislation such as H.R. 5710 can be 
enacted for the senior citizens then we like- 
wise recommend the same income limigations 
be fixed as a basis for pensions to elderly 
veterans over the age of 65. This would be 
just as equitable and would present a great 
deal of hardship that now exists with World 
War I veterans and veterans of the same age 
in other wars. 

It is recommended that serious considera- 
tion be given to increasing the present burial 
allowance for the interment of a veteran. 
There are thousands of aged veterans, espe- 
clally of World War I, who do not have any 
other source of income than a very small 
meager pension and a small Social Security 
benefit. 

6. We recommend that Congress give seri- 
ous consideration to placing the National 
cemeteries thruout the Nation under the 
Veterans Administration and that authoriza- 
tion be given to establish one National ceme- 
tery, centrally located, in each State of the 
Nation, 

7. It is also recommended that Arlington 
National cemetery be reopened for burial of 
all veterans and not just a select few. 


LIVING COSTS 


8. We also recommend that the veteran or 
his widow should have an automatic increase 
in pension rates as the cost of living in- 
creases, the same as the retired serviceman 
now receives. 

9. We urge that the Senate establish a 
Committee on Veterans Affairs as quickly as 
is possible to do so. 

10. Last, but by no means of lesser import- 
ance, it is recommended that the pensions to 
all veterans be increased to $105 and all 
widows be increased to $80, with additional 
compensation to those who are incapaci- 
jeg because of service-connected disabili- 

es. 

It was Theodore Roosevelt, our 26th Presi- 
dent, who said: “No other citizen deserves so 
well of the Republic as the veteran. They did 
the one deed which, if left undone, would 
have meant all else in our history went for 
nothing. But for their steadfast promise all 
our annals would be meaningless and our 
great experience in popular freedom and self- 
government would be a gloomy failure.” 


Lyndon Baines Johnson and Abraham 
Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FLOYD V. HICKS 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 20, 1967 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, the other 
day I came across a most interesting 
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comparison of two Presidents. And ft 
was, to me, encouraging as well. 

It was made by one of the finest men I 
have met, Mr. J. Harvey Leach, of Brem- 
erton, Wash. Mr. Leach has had a long, 
active, productive life as an industrial 
executive, a political power on the other 
side of the aisle, a civic leader, intellec- 
tual, poet, above all as a man. 

My one regret is that I was not there 
to hear him personally, for Harvey 
Leach is noted as an orator of the most 
enchanting old Irish school. Since I was 
not there personally, I am glad that Miss 
Adele Ferguson was the one who so ex- 
pertly put to print that silver voice. 

Following is the article, from the Oc- 
tober 14 edition of the Bremerton Sun: 
BEDEVILED L. B. J. UNDESERVING OF CRITICISM 


(By Adele Ferguson) 

Lyndon Johnson, bedeviled on all sides 
by criticism of nearly every move he makes, is 
probably the most maligned president since 
Abraham Lincoln. 

And he doesn’t deserve it, as Lincoln didn't 
deserve it. 

The comparison and the sympathy for the 
Democratic president comes from one of the 
best known Republicans in Kitsap County, J. 
Harvey Leach. 

Almost as well known is Leach's reputation 
as a Lincoln era historian. 

His collection of some 1,300 volumes on 
lincoln and the Civil War is known to other 
Lincoln historians throughout the country, 
and he's read every single one of them. 

The situation that Texas rancher Johnson 
faces concerning the Vietnam War is very 
much like the man from Ulinois was con- 
fronted with during the Civil War, says 
Leach. 


“Lincoln was very unfairly criticized and 
his most serious critics were the ones that 
should have been supporting him, both from 
& political and moral standpoint,” he said. 

“He could expect criticism from his polit- 
ical adversaries but he had no right to expect 
the carping criticism he received from his 
own political followers.” 

Most of them criticized him because they 
thought they were smarter than he was, 
Leach said, “and were incensed because he 
refused to take their advice. This included 
the intellectuals of his time, most of whom 
thought that he should be more painful in his 
surgery than he wanted to be—more painful 
in his treatment of the South.” 

Johnson’s worst critics also are his own 
People, Leach said, “the ones who should 
follow him.” 

“Strangely enough.“ he said, “Lincoln's 
chief support came from the soldiers who did 
the fighting. This may not be strange either 
because they knew what he was up against. 
There was nothing academic in this under- 
standing because they, as they suffered, had 
an idea what he was suffering. Lincoln was a 
very kindhearted man, as is Lyndon Johnson, 

Johnson's chief support, too, will show up 
among the soldiers, Leach sald, “because un- 
doubtedly, the soldiers have a better under- 
standing of war than civilians.” 

Both presidents were in positions where 
they had to perform rather than criticize, he 
sald. “There are many situations in history 
where the man who was closest to the picture 
had to do rather than suggest. Then, as today, 
these are the people who carry the burden.” 
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Lincoln hated slavery more genuinely than 
any of the so-called radicals who insisted that 


until he did, that is, it was a matter of tactics 
rather than a deep set feeling from the 
heart.” 

He believes that Lyndon Johnson, too, 
“wants to end this war as badly as I do,” he 
said, “but it’s his job to end it under situa- 
tions that will not be worse than they were 
before he brought it to an end.” 

There are other comparisons between the 
two men. 

“Abe Lincoln, to the intellectual followers 
of his time, was a baboon,” Leach said, 
“which is an extreme statement of the case. 
He was a hillbilly, but if any of us trace our 
ancestry very far back, we'll probably be- 
come involved in hillbillies.” 

Johnson is in much the same position, he 
said, “I havent heard anybody call him a 
baboon, but I have heard him ridiculed as 
‘an uncouth Texan with a non- Harvard 
drawl?" 

Johnson truly is "the most maligned pres- 
ident since Lincoln,” he said, “and most un- 
justly maligned. He didn’t get into Vietnam 
in the first place. He had no responsibility 
for getting into this mess, and now he’s got 
a bear by the tail and it’s hard to let loose 
of it.” 

There is a possibility Lyndon Johnson can 
pull out of all this and win a more approved 
place in history, Leach said, “but you never 
can tell what conditions will be. In 1864, 
Lincoln was sunk lower than Johnson is 
now. They had no polls then, you didn’t 
have to face one of those infernal polls every 
morning before breakfast, but one promi- 
nent newspaper said there are no Lincoln 
men. They couldn't find any, Disgruntled 
Republicans got John Fremont to run as a 
splinter candidate, just as the radicals are 
trying to get someone now, but then Mr, 
Grant had some luck at Chattanooga and 
things started to go better. 

“They hammered at Lincoln so much they 
roused some sympathy he didn't have before.” 

Johnson, too, is being hammered at on all 
sides, and whether it will be because of a 
backlash of sympathy, a Vietnam type of 
Grant at Chattanooga victory or what, the 
most maligned president in 100 years of pres- 
idents, historian Leach believes, will probably 
be reelected in 1968. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
8 t (US. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable eost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938), 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment Officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recozp should be processed through this 
office. 
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Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate continued on bill to amend Subversive Activities Control Act. 
Senate committee reported bill to continue appropriations. 


See Congressional Program Ahead. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


Routine Proceedings, pages S 15051-S 15071 
Bills Introduced: Three bills and one resolution were 
introduced, as follows: S. 2561-2563; and S. Con. Res. 48. 
Page $ 15052 
Bill Reported: H.J. Res. 888, continuing appropriations 
for fiscal year 1968 until November 23, with amendments 
(S. Rept. 672) (reported after adjournment of Senate 
pursuant to prior authorization). 
Calendar Call: On call of calendar four bills were passed 
as follows: 
Without amendment and cleared for President: 
Navy lands: H.R. 11767, to adjust legislative jurisdic- 
tion exercised by the U.S. over lands comprising U.S. 
Naval Station, Long Beach, Calif. 
Without amendment and cleared for House: 
Agriculture: S. 2068, repealing the Standard Contain- 
ers Act of 1961 and 1928, the Tobacco Seed and Plant 
Exportation Act of 1940, the Naval Stores Act of 1923, 
and the Wool Standards Act of 1928; and 
Public lands—Maine: S. 108, conveying all rights of 
the U.S. retained in certain lands heretofore conveyed to 
the State of Maine. 
With amendment and cleared for House: 
Special milk programs: S. 2179, extending for 3 years 
special milk program for the Armed Forces and veterans’ 
hospitals. Pages 5 15056-S 15058 


Subversive Activities Control: Senate continued con- 
sideration of S. 2171, to amend the Subversive Activities 
Control Act so as to accord with recent decisions of the 
courts, agreeing by unanimous consent to limit as 
follows on pending modified Mansfield-Dirksen-Prox- 
mire amendment No. 415 providing that the Subversive 
Activities Control Board shall cease to exist June 30, 1969, 
unless it has instituted proceedings and conducted hear- 
ings under this legislation between its enactment and 
December 31, 1968: On Monday, October 23, following 
remarks by Senator Bennett time on amendment No. 
415 will be equally divided between proponents and op- 
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ponents until 3:30 p.m., when there will be a quorum 
call, followed by vote on the amendment. 
Pages $ 1507 1-8 15072, S 15078, $ 15081 


Confirmations: The following nominations were con- 
firmed: Numerous Navy, including six in the rank of 
admiral; and numerous Army and Marine Corps. 

Page 515081 


Program for Monday: Senate met at noon and ad- 
journed at 1:47 p.m. until noon Monday, October 23, 
when it will continue consideration of S. 2171, to amend 
Subversive Activities Control Act. Page 8 15081 


Committee Meetings 


(Committees not listed did not meet) 
APPROPRIATIONS—CONTINUING 


Committee on Appropriations: Committee, in executive 
session, ordered favorably reported with amendments 
H.J. Res. 888, making continuing appropriations for fis- 
cal year 1968. As approved by the committee, the bill 
would continue appropriations to November 15, instead 
of November 23 as stipulated by the House-passed bill, 
and would delete House-imposed restrictions on Federal 
expenditures. 


SHIP MORTGAGES 


Committee on Commerce: Subcommittee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries held hearings on S. 2211, to provide 
for construction aid for certain vessels operating on in- 
land rivers and waterways, and S. 2247, to increase Fed- 
eral ship mortgage insurance available in the case of 
certain oceangoing tugs and barges, Witnesses heard 
were Carl C. Davis, General Counsel, Maritime Admin- 
istration; William N. Muster, Greene Line Steamers, 
Inc., Cincinnati; and Hans Hvide, Port Everglades Tow- 
ing Co., Ltd., Fort Lauderdale. 


NOMINATIONS—D.C. COUNCIL 


Committee on the District of Columbia: Committee held 
hearings on the nominations of John W. Hechinger, to 


Judge John R. Coryn 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM RAILSBACK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 23; 1967 


Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Ilinois has just lost one of its 
outstanding jurists in the untimely death 
of Judge John R. Coryn, of the third dis- 
trict appellate court. 

Jack Coryn was only 38 years old when 
he was killed in a plane crash in Canada 
on October 5 of this year. He was the 
youngest appellate court judge in the 
State of Dlinois and despite the fact that 
he was a young man at the time of his 
death, Jack Coryn had already achieved 
excellence in his chosen profession, and 
prior to assuming the bench he was gen- 
erally recognized as an outstanding trial 
attorney in western Illinois. His record 
as an appellate court judge will be re- 
membered by the many opinions that 
he wrote which will be his legacy to the 
bar. 

I had the privilege of living in the 
same neighborhood and growing up with 
Jack Coryn in Moline, Ill., and I along 
with all of the rest of his friends and 
neighbors had the opportunity to watch 
him grow in stature from the time he at- 
tended Sacred Heart School in Moline 
and then graduated from St. Ambrose 
Academy in Davenport, Iowa. He then 
went on to the University of Notre Dame 
where he graduated with a B.S, degree, 
cum laude, in 1951, and received an 
LLB., cum laude, in 1953, from the Notre 
Dame College of Law, ranking fifth in 
his law class. From 1953 to 1955 he served 
in the U.S. Army with the office of the 
judge advocate general in Germany. 

After his military service he became 
an assistant State's. attorney in Rock 
Island County from 1955 to 1956, and 
Moline city attorney from 1957 to 1961. 
He then served as assistant attorney gen- 
eral of Illinois from 1961 to 1964. From 
1958 to his election as appellate judge in 
1964, Judge Coryn was a partner in the 
law firm of Sinnett, Rink & Coryn, in 
Rock Island, Il, acting as trial counsel 
for that firm. He served as a Democratic 
precinct committeeman in Rock Island 
County from 1958 to 1964. 

Judge Coryn was a former member of 
the board of governors of the Rock Island 
County Bar Association, and was a mem- 
ber of the Illinois Bar Association, 
American Bar Association, and American 
Judicature Society. He was on the board 
of directors of the Notre Dame Law Asso- 
ciation, as well as a member of the Insti- 
tute of Judicial Administration. 

Not only was he intelligent and pro- 
fessionally competent, but he had the 
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even more important virtue of genuinely 
liking and respecting people, and in turn 
people liked and respected him. He loved 
to hunt and fish and was an avid fan 
and backer of all sports. He possessed 
great integrity and a very deep sense of 
responsibility. 

Surviving are his parents, the J. Ralph 
Coryns, of Moline; two brothers, Jim of 
Rock Island, Nl., and Bob of Davenport, 
Iowa; and a sister, Mrs. John McGhee, 
of Toronto, Canada. 

Illinois has truly lost one of its leading 
young citizens and it is with deep re- 
morse that we mourn his passing. 


Younger Voting Age and Judicial and 
Legislative Reform in Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, October 23, 1967 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I have 
often spoken in the Senate and in forums 
across the Nation on the future of State 
governments. I have urged that State 
and Federal Governments work as vigor- 
ous partners to assure the renewed suc- 
cess of our federal system. But to bring 
this about, it is evident that many State 
governments must reconstitute and re- 
vitalize themselves. 

Just such an effort is taking place in 
my own State of Maryland today. A spe- 
cial convention has been convened, made 
up of delegates chosen by the people, and 
charged with the drafting of a new and 
modern State constitution. When com- 
pleted and approved, this fundamental 
law should place Maryland’s govern- 
mental structure among the most effi- 
cient and progressive in the Nation. 

On three occasions in the past several 
weeks I have had the privilege of testify- 
ing before committees of the Maryland 
Constitutional Convention. 

I spoke first to recommend lowering 
the voting age. 

On the second occasion, I commented 
on proposals to restructure the State ju- 
dicial system and on the problem of un- 
fit judges. 

My third appearance was to recom- 
mend a commission to determine legisla- 
tive salaries and to urge that the length 
of the legislative session be determined 
by the general assembly rather than by 
the constitution. 


the t 
TF 
as follows: 


TESTIMONY or U.S. SENATOR JOSEPH D. TYD- 
INGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON SUFFRAGE 
AND ELECTIONS OF THE MARYLAND CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL CONVENTION, OCTOBER 3, 1967 
Madame Chairman and members of the 

Committee on Elections and Suffrage, I ap- 

pear here this evening to testify in favor of 

extending the vote in state elections to two 
groups now denied the vote: first, residents 
of Maryland who would qualify to vote ex- 
cept that they live on federal enclaves 
within the state, and, second, residents of 

Maryland who are over eighteen and would 

qualify to vote except that they have not 

reached twenty-one years of age. 
RESIDENTS OF FEDERAL ENCLAVES 


In Maryland, as in almost every state, the 
federal government owns a good deal of real 
estate, Although Maryland retains jurisdic- 
tion over much of this p; A on 
over some of it has been ceded to the fed- 
eral government by our legislature at vari- 
ous times. 

Frequently federal employees live on this 
federal land. Except for that fact, these peo- 
ple are indistinguishable from other resi- 
dents of the state. They bear substantially 
all the burdens of state residence. Yet, some 
of them are not entitled, under Maryland 
law, to the most precious of state benefits: 
the right to vote. 

Marylanders who live on federal reserva- 
tions can vote if the state has retained ju- 
risdiction over the land. But if the state has 
ceded jurisdiction over the land to the fed- 
eral government, the federal employees on 
it cannot vote, even though Congress has 
specifically authorized the states to collect 
income taxes, sales and use taxes, and motor 
vehicle fees from the residents of these fed- 
eral enclaves. : 

The Maryland Court of Appeals has held, 
in the case of Royer v. Board of Education, 
Supervisors, Cecil County (231 Md. 561, 191 
A. 2d 446 (1963)), that residents of federal 
enclaves are not “residents” within the mean- 
ing of Art. I, Section 1 of the present Mary- 
land Constitution, the article which gives the 
residents of Maryland the right to vote. 

I think this provision of our State Consti- 
tution, which keeps some Marylanders from 
voting just because they live on federal land 
within the state, is unreasonable, unjust, and 
should be changed. 

Withholding the vote from Marylanders 
who live on federal enclaves not only pre- 
vents them from voting in state elections; it 
also prevents them from voting in federal 
elections, including the election for President, 
because the United States Constitution leaves 
it to the states to establish voter eligibility 
in federal elections. 

The Constitutional Conyention Commis- 
sion has wisely and justly, I believe, recom- 
mended that the new Constitution should 
permit residents of federal enclaves to yote 
in state and national elections, if they meet 
all other qualifications of the election laws. 
This recommendation of the Commission is 
reasonable and fair. It corrects an injustice 
which has accidentally arisen under the pres- 
ent State Constitution. I support it, because 
a Marylander's right to vote should not de- 
pend on legal niceties between the state and 
federal government, 

REDUCING THE VOTING AGE 

The Constitutional Convention Commis- 
sion has examined the question of reducing 
the minimum voting age and has recom- 
mended that the voting age should not be 
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reduced from the twenty-one years required 
by the present Constitution. 

I respectfully disagree with the Commis- 
sion’s conclusion. The minimum voting age 
should be that age level at which the average 
person of that age group has attained the 
maturity required to make an intelligent 
choice from among the various candidates 
for the leadership of his government. 

Although the twenty-one year minimum 
is traditional in this country, it is not sacred 
or immutable. Two states, Georgia and Ken- 
tucky, long ago reduced the voting age to 
eighteen; Alaska allows yoting at nineteen; 
and Hawall at twenty. 

I believe Maryland should reduce the voting 
age. I believe that the age of elghteen—the 
age of high school graduation—is a reason- 
able minimum voting age. This Convention 
may choose a higher age. But I urge you to 
reduce the twenty-one year requirement, be- 
cause no argument can justify it. 

As the Constitutional Convention Com- 
mission explicitly recognized, “any decision 
as to voting age must be arbitrary.” But some 
ages are more arbitrary than others. 

In its report, the Commission enumerated 
the primary arguments for retaining twenty- 
one as the voting age, I believe an examina- 
tion of those arguments will show that none 
of them offer valid reasons against lowering 


the voting age. 
TRADITION 


First, the Commission noted twenty-one is 
the traditional age in forty-six of the states. 

Whatever justification existed for imposing 
twenty-one as the minimum age a century 
ago, the fact is that today's American young 
people are achieving physical, emotional and 
mental maturity at an earlier age than ever 
before. While the traditional twenty-one year 
old voting age has remained unchanged, the 
character of our population has changed 
dramatically, especially with regard to the 
education, maturity, and responsibilities as- 
sumed by our young people. 

Indeed, tradition itself is no reason at all 
for maintaining the voting age. If tradition 
were a good reason to maintain a constitu- 
tional provision, we would not be holding this 
Convention today to revise our traditional, 
but badly outdated Constitution, 

We should deal with the facts as they are 
today. The fact is that most eighteen year 
olds are as personally qualified to vote as 
most of their elders. Indeed, in some in- 
stances they are more qualified. 


OTHER 21-YEAR REQUIREMENTS 


Some argue that since the common age for 
legal majority is twenty-one, the minimum 
age for voting should be twenty-one. There 
is no compelling connection between the age 
set as the minimum for voting and the age 
set as the minimum for other state-regulated 
activities, such as the purchase of alcohol or 
the administration of an estate. The law in 
each case should be shaped to the subject 
matter involved. 

In the case of voting, the question is 
whether eighteen, nineteen, or twenty year 
olds are mature enough to make an intelli- 
gent choice in the voting booth for the gov- 
ernment leaders who tax them, regulate 
their lives, and can send them to war. I 
think the answer is clearly that these young 
people are as qualified to make such politi- 
cal Judgments as most of their elders: 


TOO MUCH IDEALISM 


In tts report, the Commission notes the 
argument that lowering the voting age would 
add to the voting population many whose 
idealism has not been tempered by practical 
experience in adult society. 4 

I do not think that we should fear a little 
idealism in politics. I think we should wel- 
come it. 

Moreover, although precise figures are un- 
available, the Census Bureau has given me 
statistics which Indicate that more than one 
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of every five Marylanders between eighteen 
and twenty-one is a full-time wage earner. 
Many others work part-time while putting 
themselves through college. Thousands of 
Maryland boys between eighteen and 
twenty-one are not only getting practical ex- 
perience in “adult society,” they are getting 
it in a very hard school—in the jungles and 
and on the battlefields of Vietnam. 
OUTSIDE INFLUENCES 


The argument is made that reducing the 
voting age would add to the voting popula- 
tion persons highly influenced by their par- 
ents, schools, television, and special inter- 
ests. 

I reject the notion that young Americans 
are any more susceptible than their elders 
to parental political influence, political 
pitchmen, or special interests, My experience, 
as a Senator speaking to high school and 
college groups and answering their questions 
in every corner of Maryland, has been that 
these young people—as a group and as in- 
dividuals—are as acutely awdre of the world 
as anyone in society. They know their his- 
tory and current events; they are earnest 
and informed; they are skeptical and search- 
ing; they are no more likely to be taken in 
by demagogues than anyone else. As a mat- 
ter of fact, they are less likely. As for undue 
parental influence, if eighteen to twenty-one 
year olds take the advice of their parents on 
whom to vote for, it will be, if the testimony 
of many parents is to be believed, the only 
aspect of life on which a parent's advice is 
the prevailing factor.at that age. 

If a perfect test could be devised for de- 
termining who should be able to vote, so 
that arbitrary age limits could be eliminated, 
surely some eighteen to twenty-one year olds 
would fail it. But, I submit that a far greater 
percentage of present voters over twenty-one 
would fall it. Because no such perfect test 
can be devised, we will have to continue to 
have an arbitrary minimum age limit. But 
that age limit should be based on today’s 
realities, not those of a century ago or legal- 
istic concepts developed during the Middle 
Ages. 

COLLEGE COMMUNITIES 

Another argument offered against lower- 
ing the voting age is that small college com- 
munities might find their municipal goy- 
ernments overrun by college students. Of 
course, the same argument can be made 
against having the voting age at twenty- 
one. Perhaps it should be increased to twenty- 
two or twenty-three, since most people do 
not graduate until that time. 

But basically this argument deserves little 
weight because the new Constitution will 
certainly provide residency and registration 
requirements which will discourage, and 
probably prevent, the registration of most 
college students in any but their home dis- 
tricts. A phantom fear about a few places 
should not prevent the extension of the fran- 
chise to thousands of qualified young people 
throughout the state. 

All the arguments made against giving 
young adults the vote have been made against 
every expansion of the franchise. All of them 
were made, for example, against the 19th 
Amendment, which gave women the right to 
vote, 

The tradition of nearly every state was 
against it. : 

Other state laws were against it. Women 
had been legally deprived of certain rights— 
such as the right to make contracts—for cen- 
turies, and, it was argued, this same legal 
inferiority should be continued in the case 
of the vote. 

Giving the vote to women, it was said, 
would add to the voting population many 
persons whose idealism has not been tem- 
pered by practical experience. Women would 
be highly influenced by their parents, 
schools, and handsome rogues and dema- 
gogues. 
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Women, it was said, would affect elections 
even though they had little knowledge of, or 
interest in, local affairs. 

Fifty years have now passed since these 
prophecies of doom, but the Republic still 
stands. I believe few would argue against 
the point that our political system is much 
richer and wiser because of the participation 
of women in the electoral process. 

I think the fears expressed against extend- 
ing the vote to persons under twenty-one are 
just as invalid today as these same argu- 
ments were a half century ago when they 
were used against the universal suffrage. 

I hope this Committee will recommend a 
lowering of the voting age, if not to eighteen, 
at least to some more realistic level than 
twenty-one. But even if you decide against 
lowering the voting age in the Constitution, I 
urge you to do as New York's convention has 
done in the new Constitution to be voted on 
in that state in November; to leave to the 
legislature the setting of the minimum yoting 
age, and not foreclose the question by speci- 
fying twenty-one in the Constitution, 
[Appendix to testimony of U.S. Senator 

Josera D. Tres before the committee 

on suffrage and elections of the Maryland 

Constitutional Convention, October 3, 

1967] 

THE NATIONAL CURRENT EVENTS TEST 


(Results of CBS news special as broadcast 
over the CBS television network, Tuesday, 
January 3, 1967) 

On January 3, 1967, the CBS Television 
Network broadcast “The National Current 
Events Test,” an hour long television pro- 
gram to test American public knowledge of 
the events of 1966, on the theory that “The 
decisions this country makes depend upon 
the sum total of what we know.” 

Prior to the broadcast, CBS employed the 
Opinion Research Corporation to administer 
the same test to a sample of adult Americans 
across the country. In addition to this pre- 
broadcast testing, during the broadcast CBS 
simultaneously administered the same test 
to one hundred college journalism students, 
including some from Morgan State College in 
Baltimore. 

The test itself was composed by CBS and 
the Educational Testing Service of Princeton, 
New Jersey. The test contained thirty-three 
questions on current events including such 
Questions as those set out below. 

In scoring the nation wide sample of 
adults and the one hundred college students 
who took the test, CBS counted each cor- 
rect answer as three points, so that a per- 
fect score on all 33 questions was 99. The 
average score in the national sample of 
adults was 48, with only 2% over 84. In con- 
trast, the studio audience of journalism stu- 
dents had an average score of 78, more than 
50% better than the average adult in the 
nation wide sample. The average college Jour- 
nalism student did almost as well (78%) as 
the best 2% of the adult national sample. 

3) The Viet Cong control more of the land 
in South Vietnam. True or False? 

9) Premier Ky of South Vietnam was elect- 
ed to his office by the South Vietnamese 
Parliament. True.or False? 

11) How many seats did the Republican 
party gain in the United States House of 
Representatives in the 1966 elections? A) 7. 
B) 27. C} 47. 

16) The newest position in the President's 
Cabinet is Secretary of Transportation. True 
or False? 

23) Communist China has successfully 
developed and tested a missile capable of 
carrying a nuclear warhead. True or False? 

26) There is an international treaty pro- 
hibiting nations without nuclear weapons 
from developing them. True or False? 

30) The leader is Sukarno. What is the 
name of his country? A) Malasia. B) The 
Philippine Islands. C) Indonesia. 
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TESTIMONY OF Senator Joserm D. TYDINGS 
BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIAL 
BRANCH OF THE MARYLAND CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION, OCTOBER 4, 1967 
I would suppose that the average citizen 

never crosses the threshold of a courtroom 
for more than a tourist’s visit. We are for- 
tunate that entanglements with the law in 
court are not an intimate part of our daily 
lives. But as s result it is all too easy for 
any one of us to assume, without further 
thought, that our courts are functioning 
fairly and smoothly. Indeed, we have indulged 
that casual assumption for a long time and 
we have paid a high price for our sluggish- 
ness. 

As Chairan of the United States Senate 
Subcommittee on Improvements in Judi- 
cial Machinery, my daily work has made me 
starkly aware that the judicial systems in 
this country are struggling through a period 
of crisis. In some States, court dockets are 
sọ congested and the machinery of justice 
so clogged that people must walt for periods 
of up to six years to haye their disputes 
resolved. Maryland citizens are more for- 
tunate, but the situation is hardly ideal; 
and the future, far from promising. In 1965- 
66 the average litigant in this State had to 
wait almost 18 months from the date of fil- 
ing before a jury could decide his case. And 
in some parts of ths State, the period of 
delay ran as high as two and one-half years. 
The poet’s complaint of the law's delay“ 
is not mere poetry. In these times, it is a 
clear description of reality and, though we 
have long ignored it, it is now a call for 
reform. > 

In some measure, the people of this na- 
tion are responding to the call. In the last 
decade projects for judicial reform have 
been completed in more than half the States.* 
In some states such as New Jersey and Cali- 
fornia these projects have met with electri- 
fying success, In still others, more modest 
gains have been made, But unfortunately, 
in many areas proposals for reform have 
been blocked and stifled at every turn. 

The State of Maryland now has an op- 
portunity, unparalleled in fts history, to meet 
the mounting demands of our times with an 
effective program for judicial modernization. 
I am here to render what help I can to en- 
sure that we do not miss the opportunity or 
respond to it with less than the full measure 
of our capacity. With that In mind, I truly 
appreciate the opportunity to comment upon 
the proposed Judicial Article of the Mary- 
land Constitution. 

After two years of work, the Constitu- 
tional Convention Commission has proposed 
changes in the structure of the court system 
and in the selection and tenure of judges 
that I heartily endorse. I have one or two 
questions to raise that I think worthy of fur- 
ther consideration, but I want to stress my 
support for the Article as a whole. 

If these proposals are adopted, Maryland 
will join the ranks of those States that have 
established a unified judicial system. The 
present multiplicity of courts, varying from 
locality to locality, bewildering to lawyer and 
litigant, and unnecessarily expensive, would 
be replaced. In their stead, Maryland would 
have a simple system, governed by uniform 
standards of jurisdiction throughout the 
State, ultimately financed economically by 
one authority, and administered on a daily 
basis under clear and simple lines of respon- 
sibility. 

The principle of a unified judicial system 
in this country is over 50 years old.“ But age 
slone does not warrant its adoption, Al- 
though details of the optimum structure 
may vary from State to State the unified 
judicial system is gradually gaining accept- 
ance across the land because it has proved 
to be the only sensible and efficient way to 
run the courts. No modern corporation would 
dream of conducting its business with less 
than a streamlined structure and clear chan- 
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nels of responsibility. No modern State court 
system should expect to do the business of 
justice properly with less than such an or- 
ganizational framework. 

My only question with respect to the pro- 
posed court structure concerns the wisdom 
of establishing and freezing the four tier 
system with two trial courts in the Constitu- 
tion. The second trial court, the District 
Court, would have jurisdiction comparable 
to that now conferred upon the trial magis- 
trate and the People’s Court. These are so- 
called “lower courts”. The proposed fourth 
tier, then, would be a single “lower court“. 

Maryland should give the most careful at- 
tention to the future of the judicial insti- 
tution that will deal with the problems of 
seemingly lesser magnitude. As the Presi- 
dent's Crime Commission recently docu- 
mented, conditions in the so-called lower 
courts in this country haye been allowed to 
deteriorate disgracefully, and that can only 
have an aggravating impact upon the crime 
problem that concerns us all! It is in these 
institutions, not in the appellate courts, that 
most of the people will have their contact 
with the law. What they see there of justice 
or injustice, efficiency or bumbling, will de- 
termine whether they look upon the courts 
and the law with respect or cynicism, How 
can we expect to promote respect for the 
law, if the courts that have the most direct 
impact upon the people are forced by shabby 
conditions and standards to treat the peo- 
ple crudely? 

Your Commission recognizes that other 
States, Dlinois and Indiana, have adopted 
or are working on court structures involying 
3 tiers. In these States, the third tier is a 
trial court of unlimited jurisdiction with 
various divisions designed to handle special 
kinds of cases, including those ordinarily 
dealt with in the “lower courts”. Such a 
structure promotes administrative economy 
and efficiency and it tends to ensure that all 
matters on the trial level will be handled by 
judges of comparable competence and com- 
munity reputation. Although your Commis- 
sion acknowledges that the fourth tier can- 
not justifiably be regarded as a “lower 
court," we must acknowledge certain reali- 
tles. For example, it will tend to be manned 
by judges of lesser stature. 

It is true that some states have adopted 
the four tier system with two trial courts 
pursuant to the American Bar Association’s 
Model Judicial Article of 1962. And that de- 
gree of streamlining is so significant an ad- 
vance over the present maze of courts in 
Maryland that I would hesitate to state a 
firm objection to it. But the fourth tier may 
prove as unnecessary here as it has in States 
such as Illinois that have adopted more 
simple structures. For that reason, I would 
oppose enshrining the fourth tier in the Con- 
stitution. In my view the wiser step would 
be to establish a three tier system with a 
single trial court, leaving the power to the 
legislature to create the fourth tier if the 
simpler structure proves unwieldy in our 
State. 

I might add that the elimination of the 
so-called lower court is a recommendation 
of the President's Crime Commission as 
well.“ And the Journal of the American Judi- 
cature Society has already predicted that 
three and even two tier court systems are 
the wave of the future“ The basic point is 
that there is no such thing as a lower prob- 
lem, a lower dispute or a lower crime, al- 
though we sometimes tend to think so. Like- 
wise there should be no lower trial court, un- 
less experience proves that a single trial court 
is unworkable. By honoring the concept of 
the lower trial court with the constitutional 
seal of approval we would make it very difi- 
cult for Maryland to establish and test the 
merits of a single trial court system. 

Before I leave the subject of reform in 
the system's structure, let me touch upon 
one point that has given rise to an objection 
in some circles. One of the principle ad- 
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vantages of a unified fudicial system is its 
flexibility. By contrast with the rigid struc- 
ture of the system as a whole, the parts 
within a unified system can move about more 
freely. For example, a system designed for 
administrative efficiency can discover and 
transmit information quickly when needs for 
judicial manpower develop in certain locali- 
ties. Using his powers as administrative head 
of the system, the Chief Justice may then 
promptly assign Judges for temporary services 
in the areas of need. And under the pend- 
ing proposals, he will no doubt receive im- 
portant assistance from the chief judges 
of the appellate and trial courts acting in 
their administrative capacities. 

Some people have expressed concern that 
under the transfer power their local Judges 
will be whisked away recklessly and too often. 
It should be noted, however, that transfers 
of judges of the circuit courts already take 
place in this State, although the authority for 
them, said to be found in Article IV, Sec. 18A 
of the present Constitution has been ques- 
tioned. The pending proposal clarifies the 
existence of the power to transfer any judge 
but it also provides a streamlined adminis- 
trative structure for the courts that will 
tend to guarantee that the power is used 
more intelligently. The informed use of the 
transfer power is an essential of an efficient 
judicial system. There is no reason to set up 
a system so inflexible that it is paralyzed to 
act when temporary, remedial action is called 
for. 

Ultimately, however, any fears we may have 
about the use and misuse of power within 
the judiciary can be quieted only by assur- 
ing that we select and maintain judges of the 
highest quality and integrity. The pending 
proposals take a long step toward providing 
that assurance by recommending important 
reforms in the selection process. I regard 
these reforms as critical to the success of the 
projected modernization of the Maryland 
system. And we should note as well that they 
are fully consistent with the recommenda- 
tions of the President’s Crime Commission 
for stepping up the efficiency of our war on 
crime.’ Although some have questioned the 
wisdom of embodying new selection proce- 
dures in the Constitution, I have no such 
doubt. The procedure for choosing our 
judges is so fundamental a feature that it 
deserves a central place in our fundamental 
document. 

There is no sound reason for maintaining 
the present diversity of methods by which 
Maryland judges are selected.* And even less 
reason for retaining those features of the 
present system that permit contested popular 
elections for judicial office. The present sys- 
tem unfortunately permits the least attrac- 
tive features of our political system to come 
into play in the least appropriate form. Al- 
though the proposals before you would 
provide for certain differences in the struc- 
ture of the nominating commissions respon- 
sible for suggesting the names of candidates 
to the Governor, they would essentially 
establish a uniform process of judicial selec- 
tion modeled upon the Niles Plan and known 
nationally as the Missouri Plan. The proposed 
Niles Plan resembles in every major princi- 
ple the plans for judicial selection that are 
gradually being adopted in a greater number 
of states. And it should be noted that in a 
significant number of states and localities, 
the people themselves have chosen to adopt 
some such plan when they were given the 
option at the polls. In recent years, the 
voters of Kansas; Iowa; Nebraska; Dade 
County, Florida; and Colorado have elected 
to install some variant of the Missouri Pian. 
And in other major States, governors and 
Mayors have voluntarily used nominating 
commissions for judicial selection? In short, 
judicial selection reform along the lines of 
the Niles proposal has failed of adoption for 
the most part in cases where state legisla- 
tures have smothered it. There is no ques- 
tion in my mind that the citizenry of Mary- 
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land would yote overwhelmingly in favor of 
replacing political factors with merit and 
competence in the selection of our jurists. 

The Niles Plan would ensure perfection in 
Judicial selection. Everyone agrees that no 
plan could do that. But it would minimize 
the negative impact upon selection and ten- 
ure that partisan political elections are 
bound to have and have historically had in 
Maryland and elsewhere. 

Modern surveys demonstrate conclusively, 
for example, that the people have little or 
no idea of the names of judicial candidates 
in partisan elections.“ And, as a result, able 
State judges have been swept out of office 
for no better reason than that they belonged 
to the political party suffering a landslide 
defeat in a general election. The Commis- 
sion’s proposal would allow the people to 
evaluate a judge's performance by rejecting 
or him at the polls, But since 
the fudge would run only against his rec- 
ord, he need have no fear of being washed 
out of office in the wake of shifting political 
tides. Eliminating this fear can only help 
to attract men of high quality to the bench. 

Both the nominating commission and the 
modified form of popular election are thus 
features of the Niles Plan well calculated 
to improve the quality of Maryland judges. 
Accordingly, I urge that the selection and 
tenure provisions of the Commission's draft 
be embodied in the document submitted to 
the people of Maryland for approval. The 
electorate of our State should have the op- 
portunity that has been given to the people 
of other States to evaluate by ballot an im- 
portant suggestion for reform in the selec- 
tion of those who administer. justice. 

Once a process for selecting judges of high 
quality is set up, an effective judicial system 
should be equipped to retire and remove 
judges who are not longer fit to serve. The 
proposed Judicial article contains two such 
devices. 

The first.is the provision for mandatory 
retirement at age seventy, carried over from 
the present Constitution and extended to 
cover every judge in the system. Coupled 
with an important provision authorizing the 
temporary designation of a retired judge to 
perform judicial duties, the mandatory re- 
tirement age seems well suited to ensure the 
maintenance of an able bench. 

Age alone is not a certain index of judicial 
disability, but it cannot be denied that dis- 
ability frequently does accompany advanc- 
ing years and most men in that position will 
not easily admit that to themselves. A man- 
datory retirement age, however, enables the 
aging and tiring judge to step down with- 
out having to make such an admission. It 
also avoids the necessity for the potentially 
embarrassing case-by-case investigations 
that may be conducted, formally or in- 
formally, when allegations are made that 
particular judges are fading into senility. The 
provision for temporary assignment of re- 
tired judges, on the other hand, tends to en- 
sure that the law will not lose the service of 
those judges who can continue to function 
well; in limited or extended capacities, be- 
yond the retirement age, It is true that de- 
cisions to designate or not to designate re- 
tired judges in particular instances may oc- 
casion some of the embarrassment that the 
across-the-board retirement age is designed 
to avoid. But the difficult situations are 
likely to be few once all Judges over 70 are 
retired. And the provision for Supreme Court 
approval of these decisions will ease some of 
the discomfort that the chief justice might 
otherwise feel im relation to particular 
Judges. In any event, I would be willing to 
pay that small price for a system that re- 
tains the service of older able judges. 

In another important provision of the pro- 
posed Constitution, the new Supreme Court 
would be empowered to remove or retire 
judges no longer fit to serve. Again, I think a 
provision of this kind is so essential to a 
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sound judicial system that it deserves Con- 
stitutional status. Maryland's present Con- 
stitution already provides for a Commission 
on Judicial Disabilities that may recommend 
removal or retirement of a judge to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Insofar as the proposed pro- 
vision would shift removal and retirement 
power from the legislature to the Supreme 
Court, I think it would bring about an im- 
portant change. An allegation of judicial mis- 
conduct or disability Is a grave allegation in- 
deed and it deserves the considered judg- 
ment of a body all of whose members have 
the time to devote full attention to it, As 
the history of impeachment proceedings in 
the United States Senate unmistakably dem- 
onsrates, it is highly unlikely that all the 
members of a legislative body can turn their 
full attention to such a matter when an 
occasion for judgment arises. Moreover, final 
removal and retirement. power should prop- 
erly be lodged with the judges themselves in 
order to preserve as nearly as possible the 
independence of the Judiciary. 

In another respect, however, I regard the 
proposed provision as seriously deficient. It 
fails to give Constitutional status to a Com- 
mission that would receive and review com- 
plaints as well as recommend action to the 
Supreme Court. The draftsmen of the pro- 
posal indicate that they contemplate estab- 
lishment of such a Commission under the 
new Supreme Court's rule-making power. But 
I would not leave any such uncertainty about 
the need for a preliminary reviewing body. 
In a real sense, it is the heart of an effective 
removal and retirement procedure. 

The Commission is indeed the heart of 
the California system whose remarkable suc- 
cess has inspired the creation of similar in- 
stitutions in Colorado, Florida, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, Texas and Utah. No doubt the 
happy results of the California Commission 
also fostered the development of Maryland's 
interest in an effective removal and retire- 
ment process. 

In connection with our work on fitness in 
the Federal judiclary, my Subcommittee held 
two days of hearings in San Francisco and 
Los Angeles to investigate the workings of 
the California system. And we learned there 
how critical to the process the initial Com- 
mission review is, I have presented materials 
from those hearings in the Appendix to my 
testimony, including the annual reports on 
its system that California has published 
thus far. But let me give you just a brief 
idea here of what the Subcommittee learned 
during its visit, 

California voters adopted their cnostitu- 
tional amendment creating removal and re- 
tirement machinery in 1960. The prelimi- 
nary Commission, of mixed lay and legal 
membership, receives complaints and investi- 
gates allegations. It does no more than in- 
form the complainant if it finds his charge 
frivolous, If a substantial problem of Judicial 
fitness appears, however, the Commission 
may act either of two ways. It may simply 
inform the offending judge without pub- 
licity, lf it determines that a charge is sound 
but not of the magnitude that would war- 
rant removal or retirement. Or if the graver 
sanctions are called for, It permits the judge 
to retire or resign on his own, In the event 
the judge refuses to step down, the Commis- 
sion provides for a hearing, held in confi- 
dence, and subject to rules designed to en- 


sure fairness. Rules such as these could prop- 


erly be left to the rule-making power of a 
State's highest court. If the hearing con- 
vinces the Commission to recommend re- 
tirement or removal, the judge is entitled 
to a full hearing before the Supreme Court 
of California. 

The genius of the California system is that 
the existence of the process at the Commis- 
sion level encourage voluntary and confi- 
dential solution of most judicial fitness 
problems. Thus far, only one case has 
reached the Supreme Court whereas from 
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seven to ten judges each year have voluntar- 
ily left office under investigation. I think you 
can see, too, that the confidential workings 
of the process are particularly appropriate 
for the troublesome case in which a judge 
must be persuaded that he has become phys- 
ically or mentally unable to perform his 
duties. And the presence of the Commission 
serves a very important purpose even in 
frivolous cases. People are assured that some- 
one will listen to grievances they may feel 
in connection with the behavior of an other- 
wise seemingly authoritarian judge. 

One witness before my Subcommittee sum- 
marized the value of the Commission as 
follows: 

Thus . . besides providing a fair and 
effective method for terminating office where 
cause exists there are important corollary 
effects. 

“First, the very existence of the commis- 
sion .. . is an important deterrent, This is 
with respect to situations which never be- 
come cases before the commission. It fosters 
a high level of performance and encourages 
retirement when bad health prevents carry- 
ing out the judicial function. 

“Secondly, violations of ethics and derelic- 


tions which are of a minor nature not war- 


ranting removal can be dealt with. 

“Thirdly, irresponsible and baseless accusa- 
tions against judges can be disposed of with- 
out harm to the judiciary or without harm 
to the judge. 

“In summary, the Judicial branch is given 
a tool so that it can exercise its judgment 
for the public good on matters of fitness and 
conduct. This cannot help but raise public 
confidence in the judicial process.“ 1 

I cannot stress too strongly the importance 
of the healthy impact of the Commission 
upon “public confidence in the judicial 
process.“ Public confidence in the courts is 
a key to public respect for the law. It is no 
wonder, then, that the President's Crime 
Commission has focused upon it so sharply. 
Just as its report urges the upgrading of the 
lower courts, so it recommends adoption by 
the States of “commissions on judicial con- 
duct taking the approach used in Cali- 
fornia, . ..."% 

Accordingly, I heartily endorse the pro- 
posals for removal and retirement pending 
before you but I would not leave any uncer- 
tainty about the need for a Commission as 
the front line of defense against unfitness in 
the judiciary. So critical is it to the effective 
functioning of a sound judicial system, that 
it deserves a specific place in the new Consti- 
tution. To leave this important area out of 
the Constitution would in my judgment very 
likely result in the failure of the removal 
machinery. 

TESTIMONY OF Senator JOSEPH D. TYDINGS 
BEFORE COMMITTEE ON THE LEGISLATIVE 
BRANCH OF THE MARYLAND CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION, OCTOBER 11, 1967 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee on the Legislative Branch. I appreci- 
ate this opportunity to express my views on 
the proper structure of the Maryland legis- 
lature. I am here specifically to make two 
points. First, I do not believe that a limita- 
tion on the length of the legislative session 
has any place in a modern state constitution. 
Second, I do not believe that the setting of 
legislative salaries should be solely the pre- 
rogative of the legislature, but rather that 
there should be a constitutionally-created 
Commission to propose adequate compensa- 
tion scales to the legislature for approval. 


I. THERE SHOULD BE NO LIMIT ON THE LENGTH 
OF LEGISLATIVE SESSION 

As we all know, the present Maryland Con- 
stitution provides an absolute limitation of 
seventy days on the session of the General 
Assembly. The draft constitution would 
relax this limitation somewhat. The seventy- 
day session could be extended for not more 
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than thirty days upon the three-fifths vote 
of each house. Furthermore, the Governor 
could be forced to convene a special session 
upon written request of three-fifths of all 
the members of each house. 

While the draft constitution would give 
the General Assembly greater control over the 
length of its session than presently allowed, 
I do not believe it provides sufficient control 
to the legislature. Like the Constitutional 
Convention's Committee on the Legislative 
Department, I believe there should be no 
constitutional limitation on the length of 
the legislative session. I endorse the concept 
of the General Assembly as a continuing 
body. 

The constitutional limitation on the length 
of state legislative session has been, along 
With malapportionment, inadequate com- 
pensation, and insufficient staff and resources, 
one of the prime impediments to the effec- 
tiveness of state legislatures. The restricted 
legislative session has been a strait jacket 
which has constricted the legislature's abil- 
ity to analyze and act to correct state prob- 
lems and which, consequently, has nullified 
to a great degree legislative initiative. Worse, 
the limited legislative session has been a fa- 
vorite tool of the obstructionist who need 
only delay legislation until the clock runs out 
to foil the will of a legislative majority. The 
constitutional limitation on the length of the 
legislative session allows time, not votes, to 
decide the fate of proposed legislation. 

The constitutional restriction on the 
length of the legislative session is premised 
upon the falacious assumption that a state 
legislature can competently deal with an 
increasingly complex budget and growing 
state problems if it works less than one- 
fourth of the year. Legislating for Maryland's 
Welfare can no longer be such a part-time 
job. When I entered the House of Delegates 
in 1955, the state operated on a budget of 
but $136 million. Yet, I found that my legis- 
lative responsibilities required almost all of 
my time during the session and about one- 
third of it during the remainder of the year. 


‘Today, the Citizens Conference on State Leg- 


Wlatures, a national organization composed 
of business, labor, and educational leaders, 
estimates that the typical legislator spends 
half of his time the year round on legisla- 
tive duties. This increased demand on a leg- 
islator's time is not difficult to understand. 
State responsibilities are ever-expanding. For 
example, the Maryland budget jumped from 
$136 million in 1955, to more than $564 
million by fiscal year 1965. 

For fiscal year 1967 Governor Tawes pre- 
sented an $888 million budget to the General 
Assembly for consideration, and, as we all 
know, Governor Agnew proposed a billion 
Gollar budget to the last session of the legis- 
lature. Adequate review of these growing 
budgets cannot be expected of a legislator 
who must watch the clock as well as the 
budget, Adequate review is not assured by 
Placing a time limit on the opportunity to 
analyze and act. 

An unrestricted legislative session would 
give the members of the legislature, not the 
clock, control of the session, It would provide 
a heretofore unknown flexibility to the legis- 
lature. It would allow the legislature to meet 
either for a condensed, consecutive period, as 
now, or several days a week throughout the 
year. It would allow the legislature to de- 
termine its working conditions rather than 
having them frozen in the constitution. 

I am certain that no one would believe it 
wise to constitutionally restrict terms of 
court or gubernatorial activities to seventy 
days a year. Yet, there was probably a time 
in Maryland history when a judge or chief 
executive could work such a relaxed schedule 
without causing a breakdown in governmen- 
tal machinery. But today we all know that 
such a time has long since passed, We expect 
our judges and chief executive to work full 
time but setting their own schedules. This 
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for removal of judges 
to perform their duties and for retiring one 
permanently disabled. There is also under 
consideration à provision for determination 
of a governor's disability. What makes legis- 
lating such an easy task that the legislature 
should be only a restricted, disabled branch 
of government? Do we want only a rubber 
stamp legislature Which can only react to 
executive Initiative rather than take its own 
initiative? 

Of course, merely ending the time restric- 
tion on the legislative session will not assure 
a vigorous, effective branch of government. 
The General Assembly must also be properly 
apportioned, adequately compensated, and 
served by a competent, professional staff. 
But, by removing the constitutional restric- 
tion on the length of the legislative session, 
this Convention can remove a real as well as 
psychological impediment to an improved 
legislature. 

In opposition to a constitutionally unre- 
stricted legislative session, it will be argued 
that a restriction on the length of the ses- 
sion provides an “impetus for prompt and ef- 
ficient conduct of legislative affairs.” I do 
not agree with this argument. The restriction 
on the length of the legislative session inevi- 
tably means a flood of hasty and ill-consid- 
ered enactments as the concluding hour 
draws near, And it means, as I have argued, 
that an obstructionist can thwart the legis- 
lative will by time when he cannot by a vote. 

The notion of a restricted session really is 
a vestige of an era when legislatures, as all 
government, were distrusted, as much be- 
cause there was little information available 
about legislator's activities during the session 
as for any other reason. The people feared 
sending representatives to far-away Annap- 
olis where little could be known of their ac- 
tivities. But that day is gone, With modern 
transportation, Annapolis is no longer “far 
away,” and our modern news media keep us 
well-informed of activities in Annapolis. 

I urge this committee to recommend to the 
Convention a provision making the General 
Assembly a continuing body. The General 
Assembly, not the Constitution, should de- 
termine the working time of the Iegislature. 
The will of the legislators, not the clock, 
should terminate a session. The ture 
should have as much flexibility in setting 
its work schedule as the Constitution will 
allow the other co-equal branches of govern- 
ment. 


Tl. ASSURING ADEQUATE SALARIES FOR 
LEGISLATORS 


Legislators in Maryland and most other 
states receive abysmally small compensation 
for their public service. In thirty-five of our 
states, legislators receive less than 65.000 a 
year and in eighteen they receive less than 
$2,000 annually. Compensation of legislators 
in most states, therefore, is markedly less 
than the median annual salary of $25,000 for 
governors, $22,000 for Judges of the highest 
state courts and $8,500 for city councilmen of 
cities with more than 500,000 population. 

As you know, our Maryland legislators re- 
ceive $4,185 annually in salary and expenses. 
Maryland thus ranks twenty-fourth among 
the states in legislative compensation, al- 
though it stands eleventh in per capita in- 
come and fifteenth in terms of economic 
growth. The compensation of the Maryland 
legislator does not begin to approach that 
paid to members of the executive and ju- 
dicial branches. Maryland’s Governor quite 
properly receives $25,000 per annum and as- 
sociate Judges of the Court of Appeals get a 
$32,500 salary. The compensation of the 
Maryland legislator also lags behind that paid 
in most progressive states. For example, Cali- 
fornia provides $16,000 annual salary to its 
legislators; Michigan pays $15,000; Pennsyl- 
vania provides $12,000; Ohio gives $8,000; and 
New Jersey pays $7,500. Our neighboring 
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state of Delaware just raised the legislative 
salary to $6,000, and even Georgia pays $5,388 
per annum to Its legislators. 

Why have we Marylanders allowed state 
legislative salaries to lag so far behind those 
of other state officials and other state legis- 
lators? Undoubtedly, one reason has been 
the concept of part-time work that surrounds 
the legislature and is perpetuated by the 
restriction on the length of the legislative 
session. I have already testified on the grow- 
ing demands on our legtslator's time. 

He is continually faced with ever-increas- 
ing budgets and evermore complex problems. 
We expect him to develop a legislative pro- 
gram of his own, to introduce bills, to attend 
floor sessions and to participate in debate, 
to vote, to exercise surveillance over the state 
governmental bureaucracy, to answer corre- 
spondence, to perform liaison between his 
district and the state government and to 
take part in ceremonial activities. Being a 
state legislator is no easy or part-time task 
and it is time the compensation of a Mary- 
land legislator reflected more accurately this 
fact and his responsibilities. 

Perhaps another reason why we have 
allowed legislative salaries to lag has been 
the low esteem which many people, I fear, 
have for state legislators. As Adlai Stevenson 
said a few years ago, To a deplorable degree, 
the public lacks confidence in state govern- 
ment, particularly the legislature.” This lack 
of confidence has been bred by accounts of 
legislative incompetence and buffoonery, 
bribery and confilcts of interest which all too 
often have been true. Citizens who hear, as 
Marylanders did in 1965, that their state 
Senate had spent the last hours of its session 
debating the location of a garbage incinerator 
instead of pressing issues of vital state-wide 
significance, can hardly be expected to view 
their legislature with pride; In addition, due 
to malapportionment, most state legislatures 
have been unresponsive to the growing urban 
and suburban problems causing the public 
to look to the federal government whenever 
it looked beyond the local government for 
help. This has bred an ever-expanding and 
over-centralized national government whose 
continued growth can be attributed largely 
to the failure of the states to meet their 
responsibilities. 

But ali this is beginning to change, 
particularily in Maryland. Reapportionment 
has revitalized the Maryland legislature and 
allowed it to come to grips with vital state- 
wide issues. 

The record of the last session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly has been widely acclaimed. 
Perhaps its most important action was to 
enact the enabling legislation necessary to 
convene this Constitutional Convention. 

These signs of life in Annapolis are gain- 
ing public attention and raising the prospect 
of truly effective state government in Mary- 
land. More and more competent and civic- 
minded citizens are being struck with the 
idea of seeking public office in the state 
legislature. Yet for most of them the deci- 
sion to run is a difficult one, in light of the 
present financial sacrifices required. 

Because legislative salaries are so low, the 
prospect of state legislative office means 
severe financial sacrifice to the conscientious 
person not blessed with independent wealth. 
Many potentially excellent state legislators— 
family men without private means—simply 
cannot afford to seek and hold legislative 
office. Others will inevitably decide that they 
cannot afford to lose time from active and 
promising private careers for public office 
offering meager compensation. Our state can- 
not afford to lose the legislative services of 
these citizens. 

We must realize that legislating for Mary- 
land's welfare is no longer a part-time job 
and we must pay our legislators enough so 
that they can devote substantially all of 
their energies to public duties. We must com- 
pensate our legislators commensurate with 
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the great and growing importance of their 
Office. And we must begin to measure legisia- 
tive compensation against the amount a 
Senator or Delegate would expect from the 
same time spent at his private occupation. 
In 1964, attorneys nationally averaged almost 
$14,500 a year. Even if we were only willing 
to compensate a legislator as well as the 
“average” attorney, Maryland would have to 
more than triple the compensation of legis- 
lators. 

This Convention must take the action 
necessary to give hope of increased compen- 
sation for our legislators. The draft consti- 
tution takes a great step forward by remov- 
ing the constitutional freeze on legislative 
salaries. But I do not think this is enough 
particularly in view of the popular rejection 
in 1966 of a constitutional amendment to 
the same effect. I believe the risk of the 
draft proposal is not that our legislators 
will give themselves too great a salary but 
rather that the salaries they enact will con- 
tinue to be too small. An astute legislator will 
remember that in 1962 the Maryland elec- 
torate rejected a constitutional amendment 
to raise the legislative salary by $600 to 
$3,000 a year. 

By leaving to the General Assembly the 
job of deciding legislative salaries, we ask 
each legislator to evaluate his own worth 
to the state—a task we do not ask of our 
governor, our state judges, or, indeed, any 
state official other than the legislator, 

I do not believe we should ask any man 
in public life to set his own salary. I do not 
belleve that we can leave the General As- 
sembly with the sole responsibility for setting 
legislative salaries, Therefore, I propose a 
device which will relieve the legislator of 
the onus of d what he is worth. 

I propose that the new constitution estab- 
lish a Commission which would meet every 
two years in order to review and set compen- 
sation the state provides its legislators and, 
indeed, all statewide elected officials. I would 
have the Commission selected from private 
life by the Governor with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, I would suggest that 
the Commission have approximately fifteen 
members and I would hope that they would 
represent a broad spectrum of the com- 
munity. 

I believe that this Commission should 
forward its recommendations on legislative 
and other compensation to the General As- 
sembly. These recommendations could be 
raised or lowered by the General Assembly 
but only by %4rds vote of each House. 

It setting legislative salaries, I suggest 
that the Commission be guided by the fol- 
lowing general criteria: 

(1) That legislative compensation should 
be set at a level which would attract the best 
qualified citizens to public service; and 

(2) That legislative compensation should 
be competitive with what legislators could 
expect to receive for work of comparable im- 
portance and responsibility in private life. 

The notion of a citizen’s commission to 
study the adequacy of legislative and execu- 
tive pay is not unknown to Maryland’s sister 
states, Such commissions exist now or have 
finished their ad hoc work in Colorado, 

Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, North Caro- 
lina, Oregon, Utah and Washington. While 
each of these commissions was created by 
executive order or legislation, I believe we in 
Maryland now have the opportunity at this 
Convention to create a viable continuing 
body to constantly reappraise the salary levels 
of legislators and state-wide elected officials 
to assure they are in line with rising living 
costs and growing legislative responsibiltes. 

Such a commission would not be without 
precedent in Maryland. The State Employees 
Standard Salary Board (Maryland Code, Art. 
64A, 1 26-30) was first created in 1941, 
although it was reorganized in 1953 and 
again in 1956. The Board prepares and rec- 
ommends to the Governor a pay plan for-all 
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state employees to assure that comparable 
salaries are paid for comparable duties, ex- 
perience, responsibility and authority. In es- 
tablishing rates of pay the Board must give 
consideration to, among other things, pre- 
valling rates for comparable public and 
private employment, living costs, and the 
State’s financial condition. If the Governor 
accepts the plan, the plan has the force of 
law at the enactment of the next State 
budget if funds for the plan are provided in 
the budget as enacted. 

I have offered but a basic framework of a 
Commission I consider a vital element of our 
Constitution. Such a Commission has ample 
precedent—both in Maryland and her sister 
states. I urge you to give it every con- 
sideration. 
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The Mirror of Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 23, 1967 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, in yester- 
day's New York Times, C. L. Sulzberger, 
writing from Rio de Janeiro, has written 
an incisive piece entitled “The Mirror 
of Vietnam,” which makes what seems to 
me to be one of the fundamental points 
involved in our difficult struggle in Viet- 
nam. He spells out clearly what the im- 
pact of our failure to meet our commit- 
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ment in Vietnam will be in Latin Amer- 
ica. As he says in closing: . 

Our adversaries know, even if we do not, 
that revolutionary warfare in Vietnam is di- 
rectly linked to the fate of South America. 

THE MIRROR or VIETNAM 
(By C. L. Sulzbreger) 


Rio pE JANEIRO. —Our future in Latin 
America is likely to be decided by the out- 
come of the Vietnam war as much as by the 
Alliance for Progress. The connection is dis- 
counted and largely unseen in the United 
States, but our enemies are more perceptive. 
They proclaim an intention to ignite several 
Vietnams“ on this continent, turning it 
wholly against us. 

Some brands of Communism are content 
to coexist with us in peace, but all aspire 
ultimately to reduce us. And they agree that 
Latin America, with its geographical proxim- 
ity, its markets and materials, is vitally im- 
portant to the U.S.A. 

FRANCE’S EXPERIENCE 


When France was smashed in Vietnam one 
could easily forecast repercussions in Al- 
geria, whose nationalists gained obvious en- 
couragement and learned from Ho Chi 
Minh's techniques of revlutionary warfare. 
France, of course, was fighting for colonial 
reasons to stay in Indochina and Algeria 
while we hope to get out of Vietnam once 
it’s stabilized arid we aren't even in Latin 
America, 

Power rests on the myths of power, and 
when the latter is destroyed, the former 
fades. Through all its vicissitudes, the 
United States has been the power 
of the Western Hemisphere and were that 
power’s myth erased the reality couldn't long 
endure. Our humiliation in Vietnam would 
persuade guerrilla nuclei here of the efficacy 
of “national liberation” wars. 

Jean Larteguy, former French paratrooper 
and novelist of revolutionary warfare recalls 
a conversation in Danang two years ago when 
a U.S. lleutenant in the special forces said: 
“After Indochina we also will have our Al- 
geria. It will be Latin America.” A 

The French distort our global experience 
to suit their own. As Karl Marx said: “Men 
make their own history but they do.not make 
it just as they please.” Our position in Latin 
America is less imperial and more beneficent 
than Paris conceeds, but it is as beneficent 
as we imagine. 

We rule no country south of the Rio 
Grande, yet our infiuence is enormous, In 
some capitals our Ambassadors have almost 
the prestige of viceroys. U.S. interests are 
blatant and U.S. investors control perhaps 40 
per cent of South America’s production. 

Our policy seeks to encourage reform and 
progress but the process is tedious and faces 
local frustrations. To avoid the dangers of 
revolutionary regimes hostile to us we urge 
rapid social evolution within a framework 
of stability. But this requires exertion of 
US. influence, from price support to mili- 
tary ald. 

This feeds Communist grist-mills and it 
will be decades before immature Latin 
America rebalances its illiterate poor masses 
and privileged rich few, gaining sufficient 
self-confidence to shrug off the shadow of 
U.S. strength and the record of U.S. inter- 
vention. 

ON THE MINUS SIDE 


Until then we cannot escape embarrassing 
reminders: manifest destiny, Guantanamo, 
Panama Canal, dollar diplomacy, Bay of Pigs, 
Dominican Republic, Castro has lost his 
early lustre and Communism has been weak- 
ened by the Peking-Moscow schism, the So- 
viet attitude on Israel and Che Guevara's 
death; yet this doesn't automatically make 
us popular. 

Vietnam is not an obsessive issue in South 
America but if a guerrilla army there defeats 
the world’s greatest power (which is also an 
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often resented neighbor) guerrilla moye- 
ments here are bound to spread. 

Castro proclaims: “The Vietnam war 
shows the Americans are powerless in face 
of a truly revolutionary force.” Chinese and 
Vietnamese strategy of revolutionary war- 
fare, based on the theory that the country- 
side should first be taken over and the cities 
encircled within it, alrendy ls being gingerly 
tested on this continent in guerrilla pilot 
projects. 

For the moment U.S, efforts to mantain 
continental stability are succeeding al- 
though they are complicated by the exist- 
ance of military regimes that belle democ- 
racy. But Castro, while his subversive efforts 
haye faltered, continues to school guerrillas 
for export, and South America's impover- 
ished millions are ready to heed the prom- 
ises of agitators. 

THE VOLCANO 

If both the myth aned reality of U.S. 
power are maintained we can persevere with 
the objectives of the Alliance for Progress 
evolution. But if our prestige is diminished 
by defeat in Vietnam, our goals are bound 
to be defeated and mortified here, much as 
the Bay of Pigs brought on the Berlin Wall. 
The Latin-American volcano, which has so 
Jar only belched and simmered, would then 
erupt. Our adversaries know, even if we do 
not, that revolutionary warfare in Vietnam 
is directly linked to the fate of South 
America, 


“Finland Praised for Integrity in Repay- 
ment of Debts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BAKER, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, October 23, 1967 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, the John- 
son City, Tenn., Press-Chronicle, in a 
recent editorial, praised Finland for its 
integrity in paying back its debts. F. C. 
Sowell, managing editor of WLAC radio 
station in Nashville, used the editorial 
as the basis of his “Comment’’ radio 
broadcast. The text of this broadcast al- 
so is published in 24 Tennessee news- 
papers. I ask unanimous consent that 
these much-deserved words of praise for 
Finland be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: J 

WLAC RADIO COMMENT 
(By F. C. Sowell, managing editor) 

Shakespeare was so right when he said, 
“The eyil that men do live after them—the 
good is oft interred with their bones.“ This 
applies in equal force to nations. When have 
you ever heard of Finland? While agreements 
with most countries are not worth the paper 
they are printed on, Finland's word is as good 
as its bond. So, this little country slips from 
public notice. The Johnson City Press-Chron- 
icle brings it back forcefully to our atten- 
tion with: 

“There is still some national integrity 
abroad in the world. Surprising as it may 
seem, at least one country persists in the 
old fashioned belief that debts deliberately 
made should be deliberately paid. That coun- 
try, of course, is little Finland, which con- 
tinues in steadfast good faith to meet in- 
stallments on the debt she owes the United 
States. 

“Back in 1923 Finland borrowed $9 mil- 
lion from us. In the aftermath of World War 
II. she borrowed some more. Through good 
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years and bad, this little country of 44,600,000 
has met her payments when due. Even in 
1939, when she was ravaged by Soviet hordes, 
there was no interruption. 

“Not long ago Finland's 67-year-old phy- 
sician-President, Dr. Urho Kekkonen, 
summed up his country’s attitude: We 
Finns do not wish repayment of this loan 
to be regarded as an exceptional or unique 
achievement, The strict fulfillment of all our 
commitments and contracts is. the corner- 
stone of Finnish foreign policy. We received 
many valuable loans after World. War It 
which helped us to rebuild and develop our 
economy. But let me make it quite clear that 
we have not received any ald in grants, nor 
are we asking for such assistance. Every 
cent we receive will be paid back with in- 
terest.” 

“These are words of honor, and we offer 
a sulute. Greater nations—nations such as 
Britain, France, and Italy—may default, but 
Finland will pay—and by doing so will write a 
bright chapter in the often-dark book of 
international relations,” 

(My Comment: I don't know whether this 
tiny debt-paying country should be saluted 
or simply be written off as the most stupid 
of all countries. Everybody else is living 
off the generosity of the United States of 
America—why shouldn't they? That happens 
to be the policy of a vast segment of our own 
population, “Everybody else is getting it— 
why shouldn’t we?“ But, I must confess, I do 
go along with the writer when he says Fin- 
land’s honesty does constitute “‘a bright 
chapter in the often-dark book of. inter- 
national relations.” What do you think?) 


Eleventh Anniversary of Hungarian 
Revolution 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 23, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the lith anniversary of the 1956 
Hungarian revolution. Dr. Andras H. 
Pogany, national president of the Hun- 
garian Freedom Fighters’ Federation, 
has issued a proclamation on behalf of 
the Hungarian Freedom Fighters which 
I insert at this point in the RECORD: 


THe llrH ANNIVERSARY PROCLAMATION OF 
THE HUNGARIAN FREEDOM FIcHTERS' FEDER- 
ATION IN THE U.S.A. 


On the eleventh anniversary of the 1956 
Hungarian Revolution the Hungarian Free- 
dom Fighters’ Federation, U.S.A. is still re- 
lentlessly fighting for the realization of basic 
revolutionary demands unfulfilled: for the 
immediate removal of Russian occupying 
forces for Hungary and for the right of self- 
determination of the Hungarian people by 
free parliamentary elections on a multi-party 
basis. We are fighting for the basic human 
rights in Hungary, for the release of thou- 
sands illegally deported or imprisoned. We 
fight for changing the genocidal “free abor- 
tion law" which resulted in a catastrophic 
drop of live births which is permitted and 
promoted only in “rebellious” Hungary. 

The Federation is compelled to declare that 
Hungary at present is still a subservient 
colony of Moscow in spite of some misleading 
tactical changes of the ruling regime. The 
strategy, however, remained the same: the 
prolongation of the so-called “Soviet-Hun- 

Mutual Friendship Pact of 1948” for 
an additional twenty-year period, maintain- 
ing the Russian colonial rule and exploitation 
proves it without question or doubt. 
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Our present policy of “building bridges” at 
present proved to be a “one-way” street 
only, especially in American-Hungarian rela- 
tions, on which goods and good-will pour to 
the Budapest Government with no better- 
ment in the life or hardships of the oppressed 
millions. It must be equally noted that since 
the implementation of our new policy the 
means of Communist control over the Hun- 
garian people have sensibly hardened to a 
considerable degree. We call attention to the 
fact also that the Budapest Government, 
misusing the facilities granted to them by 
our sincere “bridge-building” efforts is 
relentlessly trying to disturb, disrupt and 
silence our free Hungarian-American or- 
ganizations in the United States, among them 
first of all the activities of the Hungarian 
Freedom Fighters Federation by despicable 
means. 


We, former Hungarian Freedom Fighters as 
proud American citizens deeply believe in 
freedom and human dignity so elaborately 
espoused by our Constitution. We do not, 
however, believe in double standards even in 
international relations. The American dream 
must come true everywhere and especially in 
Hungary, where merely eleven years ago 
thousands and thousands offered their lives 
for freedom and liberty for all. 

On this anniversary day we solemniy 
declare our resolution to continue our fight 
for these ideals; to inform our fellow Ameri- 
cans of the perils of unchanged Soviet 
strategy which wants to bury us; to contin- 
uously throw light.on the true state of affairs 
in Hungary. The priceless heritage of the 
American tradition, the freedom what we en- 
joy and the liberty wnat we proudly share 
and cherish should not be for Americans 
alone. It is for the entire world regardless of 
boundaries. It is for the oppressed, exploited 
and subjugated people of Hungary also. And 
this is only, what we, the Hungarian Freedom 
Fighters Federation are fighting for with de- . 
termination, resolution and with never-end- 
ing hope. 


Airport Trains Make Sense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 23, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I 
wonder if the executives of our Nation’s 
airlines have ever paused to consider 
what airport conditions will be when five 
or six of their jumbo jets are loading and 
discharging within a few minutes of each 
other. 

The answer, of course, will be chaos, 
unless the airlines, the airport owners, 
and the cities the airports serve get to- 
gether and build rail rapid transit sys- 
tems to handle the enormous ground 
traffic that the jumbos and the SST’s will 
generate. 2 

In a column in the October 2, 1967, 
issue of Railway Age magazine, editor 
Luther Miller cites a staff memo assert- 
ing that it is the airlines themselves that 
stand to gain the most from airport 
rapid transit systems. 

Mr, Miller then writes about the one 
airline that has done something about 
rapid ground transit—Sabena, Belgian 
World Airways. From its check-in count- 
ers in downtown Brussels, Sabena whisks 
passengers to the airport in 16 minutes 
via Belgian Railways trains. 


ground approaches to 
be a scandal. All predictions point to a drastic 
increase in air passenger traffic over the next 
15 years. Jumbo B-—747 jets will have a seat- 
ing capacity of 400-500 passengers—super- 
sonic transports anywhere between 200-400 
passengers. What happens when five or six of 
these mammoths are loading and discharging 
within a few minutes of each other at the 
same terminal?” 

A life-saver—What happens, suggests Joe, 
is this: “Chaos, pure and simple. The present 
ground facilities are already overcrowded. 
Highway access by limousine or automobile 
is often a one-hour to one-and-a-half-hour 
affair from the center of town, as it is. If the 
new planes start service dependent on present 
access arrangements, the time needed to get 
to and from an airplane may double, That's 
where transit comes in. 

“The CTS decision to build an extension 
out to the airport is an attempt to bypass 
the highway bottleneck and provide fast, low- 
cost transfer service. It stands every chance 
of success. 

“The Federal Aviation Administration has 
endorsed it, as have some private air industry 
leaders. But the reaction from most airline 
presidents is still ‘wait-and-see.’ Don't these 
gentlemen know a lifesaver when they see 
one?” 


Well, we know of at least one airline that 
did see the handwriting on the terminal wall 
years ago—and did something about it. We're 
talking about Sabena, Belgian World Airlines. 

The Belgian way—Check in at Sabena's 
downtown air terminal in Brussels and you 
get the usual departure documents, plus—of 
all things—a train ticket. It costs 50 cents. 
The passenger goes down an escalator to a 
subterranean platform, climbs into a waiting 
train (operated by Belgian Railways), and is 
whisked to a subterranean rail station at the 
airport in 16 minutes. The argument that 
people rich enough to fiy won't ride trains to 
the airport doesn’t stand up. Some 450,000 
passenger a year use these trains. It took a 
lot of planning, starting a dozen years ago 
when Sabena built its new downtown ter- 
minal. But it paid off. Can't cities besides 
Cleveland take the hint? 


Mad U.S. Policy Loses Friends in Africa 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 23, 1967 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, one often won- 
ders whether the welfare of the Negro 
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is really uppermost in the minds of those 
who so loudly condemn areas of greatest 
Negro. advancement and support areas 
where his retrogression to savagery seems 
to be the goal of the ruling body. Mr. 
James J. Kilpatrick, in his ‘Mad’ US. 
Policy Loses Friends in Africa,” which 
appeared in the Sunday Star, Washing- 
ton, D.C., on October 22, 1967, clearly 
presents factors involved in the fallacious 
Rhodesian policy of the United States 
and England. His article follows: 
Map U.S. POLICY Loses FRIENDS IN AFRICA 


LOURENCO Marques, MozampBique—The 
longer one travels about Africa, trying 
to soak up facts and impressions, the more 
one is dumbfounded by the imbecilities of 
American policy in this part of the world. 

Consider, if you please, a few rhetorical 
questions: Where in Africa does one find sta- 
bility in government? Where does one find 
Western ideas and institutions? Antipathy 
toward communism? Where is the black Afri- 
can advancing most steadily in education, 
wealth, housing, medical care? Where are 
the harbors, docks, and mineral resources 
that hold the greatest strategic and economic 
importance to the United States? 

The answer is that these attitudes, exer- 
tions, amenities, and advantages are to be 
found largely in Angola, Rhodesia, Mozam- 
bique, and South Africa. 

And where, we may ask ourselves, are op- 
posite conditions to be found? Where does 
one encounter unstable or incompetent gov- 
ernment? Where do we find regimes that in- 
cline toward Soviet Russia and Red China? 
Where are the military juntas, the tinpot 
dictators, the most barbaric tribal rivalries? 

The answer is that such conditions ob- 
tain, by way of example, in the Congo, in 
Tanzania, in Zambia, in Nigeria, in Ghana. 

These truths being generally self-evident, 
which countries is the United States support- 
ing? Both in the United Nations and out of 
it, such is the lunacy that results from the 
anti-colonial psychosis, the United States is 
supporting the Congo, Tanzania, and Zambia; 
and the U.S. is opposing and undermining 
Angola, Rhodesia, Mozambique, and South 
Africa. We will not even let Rhodesia’s prime 
minister come to Virginia for a visit. 

This makes sense? This makes madness. 
For the past three years, Portuguese Mo- 
zambique has been locked in a bitter struggle 
with terrorists who operate primarily from 
Tanzania and to a lesser, but increasing ex- 
tent, from Zambia. To gullible Liberals, ob- 
sessed by the Orwellian notion that black 
is good, white bad, these terrorists are known 
as “freedom fighters.” 

Bunk. The principal gang of . in 
these particular parts is the Mozambique 
Liberation Front.“ otherwise known as Fre- 
limo. It is headed by a power-hungry tri- 
umvirate composed of one fellow-traveling 
opportunist, one Russian-oriented Commu- 
nist, and on Chinese-oriented Communist— 
Mondlane, dos Santos, and Simango. Their 
followers and foot-soldiers are to be found 
primarily among the flerce Makonde tribe of 
northeast Mozambique. The Makonde have 
not the first, faint glimmering of freedom or 
of nationalism either: they fight as they have 
fought for generations, for blood and booty. 
Their cruelty is exceeded only by their 
ignorance. 

But if the United Nations has its way, pur- 
suant to various pious resolutions that have 
drawn U.S. support, these are the greedy and 
Savage hands into which the West would 
deliver this rich and developing land. Canada 
actually has provided Caribou transport 
planes to Tanzania, and Tanzania is using 
them to haul the terrorist cadres around. 
The U.S. has propped up Great Britain’s pun- 
ishing embargoes on Rhodesia. We have in- 
sulted South Africa and cold-shouldered 
Angola. 

All this, mind you, is in the fetishistic 
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name of “one-man, one vote,” or of “self- 
determination.” The rallying cry is “Africa for 
the Africans.” Thèse are advertising slogans; 
they bear no visible relation to reality. The 
great mass of black Africans have no com- 
prehension of democracy; their whole tra- 
dition is opposed to this ideal. For the most 
part, they are poorly equipped for any form 
of political self-determination. And if the 
vast one-third of Africa that lies south of the 
Congo ever were surrendered prematurely to 
black rule a long dark night of utter chaos 
would ensue. 

This is not to suggest that perfection lies 
either in South Africa's scheme of separate 
development or in Portugal's goal of a genu- 
inely multiracial society. Certain aspects of 
apartheid seem ludicrous; an American ob- 
server, acknowledging the sincerity of Portu- 
gal's purpose, might have expected to find 
more black Africans farther along in govern- 
ment and commerce. 

But leg over leg the dog goes to Dover; and 
the United States, one reflects, is no Utopia 
either. Mozanbique, like Angola, is investing 
a fortune in African education and economic 
development. If the progress seems agoniz- 
ingly slow to impatient advocates of instant 
civilization, the progress is nonetheless per- 
ceptible. Visit the schools here; go inside the 
housing projects, inspect the dockworkers’ 
gleaming kitchens. There is much that is 


good. - 

Yet the West blunders along. By Portugal's 
accounting, the sanctions imposed by the 
U.N. upon Rhodesia already have cost Mozan- 
bique some $44 million in lost trade. The 
terrorism continues. Within the mini-na- 
tions, democracy diminishes, The Soviets and 
the Red Chinese are feeding on this situation 
like jackals on the carcass of a zebra, while 
the U.S. loses the best friends it might have 
had, It is in truth a mad, mad world, and 
nowhere madder than here. 


Ho as the Man of the Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 23, 1967 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, 5 
Howard K. Smith, writing in the October 
22 edition of the Washington Sunday 
Star, assembles illuminating information 
on Ho Chi Minh which is not good read- 
ing for those who continue to call for 
unilateral action by the United States 
and South Vietnam to “end the war in 
Southeast Asia.” Mr. Smith properly 
places the brand of stupidity on those 
who refer to Ho Chi Minh as a patriot, 
one who is resisting the aggressor, one 
who longs for peace, and one who is a 
constructive social reformer. For Ho Chi 
Minh is none of these things. He is a 
bloody tyrant intent on taking over as 
much of Southeast Asia as gullible world 
opinion and Communist weaponry will 
permit. 

Yet American voices still are raised to 
aid and abet this fraud. The article 
follows: 

Ho AS THE “MAN OF THE YEAR” 

About this time each year the well known 
news magazine begins to sort out possible 
choices for its Man of the Year. I doubt if 
I will get around to mailing it but my nomi- 
nation is Ho Chi Minh. The formidable wisp 
is one of the bloodiest despots of a bloody 
century, as immoral as he is incompetent 
at government—yet, in the guise of wise little 
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Uncle Ho, he is winning the Vietnam propa- 
ganda war. 

Ho's transcendent talent has been in or- 
ganized destruction. But after Dien Bien Phu 
in 1954 he had to run a nation instead of 
merely destroy it, and the results were almost 
all disastrous. 

First of all nearly 900,000 of his people 
abandoned homes and jobs and farms and 
fied to South Vietnam. If the Economist in 
London is right, 250,000 more were ready to 
dee when the borders were shut. 

Then to break opposition he presided over 
a bloodbath of vast proportions for a small 
country. The late Dr. Bernard Fall estimated 
close to 60,000 were murdered. That, however, 
could be a minimum based on a few cases 
in which trustworthy eyewltnesses were pres- 
ent. One such case occurred when peasants 
stormed a Jeep containing the Canadian 
member of the International Control Com- 
mission and begged to be allowed to go to 
South Vietnam. Ho sent a division of troops 
to that region and 6,000 were “deported” or 
executed. 

After two years, Ho's General Giap said in 
a famous speech, We made too many devi- 
ations and executed too many honest people. 
We attacked on too large a front and, seeing 
enemies everywhere, resorted to terror which 
became too widespread .. torture came to 
be regarded as normal practise.” 

After that Ho stopped executing “too 
many” honest people and resorting to terror 
that was “too widespread,” and merely ap- 
plied enough. He won his 1960 election with a 
99.91% vote, somewhat aided by the fact that 
he had no opponent. > 

Ho not only had the reputation of being 
a great national popular hero who fearlessly 
faced public opinion, but also of being a great 
social reformer, friend to the peasant. That 
Was due to his great land reform in which 
land was taken from the rich and given the 
poor—though Russian statistics show the 
rich were comparatively richer afterwards. 
Anyhow, there was enough abandoned ref- 
ugee land left so that yields of rice per hec- 
tare rose a little until 1960; since then low 
morale and bad management have sent them 
ever downward. 

A British expert argues that the reason Ho 
decided to go south and resume the more 
familiar arts of destruction was that con- 
struction was not doing well in the north. In 
the south, his minions assassinated 30,000 
South Vietnamese civilians in a decade, not 
counting those killed in combat action. 

Ho’s military success is not mysterious. De- 
struction is simply vastly easier than con- 
struction. It takes six years of college educa- 
tion and about a year more of work to build 
& bridge. It takes a half-hour of explanation 
and ten minutes of work to set the fuses to 
blow it up. 

Ho's triumph is in creating and maintain- 
ing an image of being conciliatory—or even 
peace-loving, a nationalist George Washing- 
ton, and a constructive social reformer. All 
that is pure fraud. 

He succeeds due to the perverseness of hu- 
man nature. One and all may go freely to 
South Vietnam, see what they wish and write 
without censorship. A useful few are admit- 
ted to North Vietnam on strictly supervised 
tours. From the free writers in south Viet- 
nam come venomous and unfair articles like 
Mary McCarthy’s admittedly loaded observa- 
tions. From the restricted few in the north 
comes a dutiful parroting of Ho’s line. 

Thus Harry Ashmore, back from Ho's pres- 
ence, added his weight to the view that the 
U.S. frustrates Ho's conciliatory peaceful- 
ness.. Yet the U.S. is on record almost week- 
ly for peace talks while Ho has not once 
abandoned the line expressed in his news- 
paper Hoc Tap: “The liberation of South 
Vietnam can be settled only by force... 
it cannot be settled by treaties and agree- 
ments.” Mr. Ashmore cares nothing for this. 

Last weekend we watched on television 
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Messrs. Harrison Salisbury and David Schoen- 
brun—two of the handful let into the 
north—confirming one another’s informa- 
tion that the Viet Cong In the south are 
fiercely independent of Ho Chi Minh— 
though how they got an objective reading on 
that in a blinkered visit to the north was 
not explained. In any case it is not right. The 
two were almost jocular about Ho's insistence 
that there are no North Vietnamese troops in 
the south. It seems that if the President of 
the U.S. withholds information for reasons 
of state it is a credibility gap; but when Ho 
tells a bald lie it is real cute. 

Come to think of it, Man of the Year is 
not enough for Ho. He should also get the 


Nobel Prize for fiction. The remarkable thing 


is, he doesn't even have to write his fictions 
himself. 


Vietnam Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 23, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
one of my constituents, Mr. Michael D. 
Quinn, has sent me a copy of a letter 
which he wrote to the national cochair- 
man of the Business Executives Move for 
Vietnam Peace, in answer to the commit- 
tee’s campaign for a negotiated settle- 
ment in Vietnam. I was very much im- 
pressed by Mr. Quinn’s letter, particu- 
larly his rebuttal to those who feel that 
an end to the bombing would be an easy 
solution. I should like to insert the letter 
in the Recorp for the benefit of my col- 
leagues: 

OCTOBER 19, 1967. 

DEAR Sm: I have read with considerable 
interest your statement regarding the U.S. 
position on the Vietnam conflict. In my judg- 
ment your position paper does isolate a grow- 
ing feeling of frustration being experienced 
by the American people. No one would argue 
these feelings are unjustified. In addition, it 
is understandable when you express the opin- 
ion that the war is becoming extremely ex- 
pensive and one must start comparing the 
investment and risks with the possible bene- 
fits. 

It is, however, difficult for me to under- 
stand how anyone can assume that a con- 
traction of the bombing and military activ- 
ity will automatically lead to a negotiated 
settlement of any type much less an honor- 
able one. 

Many pariotic Americans have allowed the 
heavy cost in men and material of this con- 
flict to confuse them. They forget that we 
have stopped the bombing and no one offered 
to negotiate, They forget that a unilateral 
decision by the U.S. to cease military opera- 
tions would in no way insure that the North 
Vietnamese would likewise cease their mili- 
tary offensive against South. And most im- 
portant of all, they forget that we are there 
because we have a vested interest in S.E. 
Asia, is; containment of Communist expan- 
sion at our expense. 

I respectfully submit to you that what 
you propose is that the United States sur- 
renders. That we admit to the world that we 
are unable and unwilling to fight Commu- 
nism if the cost is high, 

History teaches us that those who throw 
down their arms in the heat of battle do not 
“choose a course that may lead to reason- 
ing together” rather, they admit defeat and 
hope that their adversary will grant them 
forbearance and an honorable settlement. 
The option, therefore, rests with the victor. 
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It seems to me that our assuming that 
the North Vietnamese are prepared to er- 
cise that option to our benefit is a very dan- 

assumption. 


Statement on United States-Greek Rela- 
tions by President of Order of AHEPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 23, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Andrew Fasseas, of Chicago, an out- 
standing civic leader, public official, and 
businessman, is president of the Order 
of AHEPA and recently returned from a 
visit to Greece. Recently, at a meeting 
of the governing board of the Order of 
AHFPA, President Fasseas issued a state- 
ment on United States-Greek relations, 
which I feel merits thoughtful review, 
especially at the upper echelon of the 
Department of State. 

His statement follows: 

The order of Ahepa is composed, in great 
part, of Americans of Greek extraction. It is 
non-sectarian in religion and non-partisan 
in politics. 

Aheps’s members are proud and happy 
that our country and Greece always have 
been allies and friends. As a historic fact 
that were many Americans including Samuel 
Gridley House, George Jarvis and many 
others who fought in the Greek War of Inde- 
pendence in 1821. The United States by Pres- 
idential action and congressional resolution 
wholeheartedly supported the people of 
Greece in that great struggle. 

During World War I, United States and 
Greece fought side by side. 

In World War II, Greece was again a valued 
and faithfully ally of our country, In that 
War, its small but brave little army won the 
first victories against Axis power. 

After World War II, while other people 
and nations were busy rebuilding and recov- 
ering from war's devastation, the Greek peo- 
ple were called upon to fight yet another 
enemy—Communism. 

With American help, under the great Tru- 
man Doctrine, the people of Greece were the 
first nation that stopped the communist ag- 
gression. It is noteworthy that not a single 
American soldier shed his blood or lost his 
life in that great struggle of the Greek 
_people. 

Since World War II, Greece has been a 
faithful ally of the United States. She is a 
valued and loyal member of Nato. Greece 
supplies the bases in the middle east for the 
6th fleet and other American forces required 
in that part of the world in order to contain 
Communism, 

The best interests of our country require 
that Greece become and remain economi- 
cally sound and militarily strong. 

The Order of Ahepa therefore urges that 
the United States continue its military and 
economic sid to Greece. 

In the recent Israel-Arab War, Turkey, the 
other leg of the eastern anchor of Nato, de- 
clared that she would not allow the United 
States to use the Nato bases in Turkey. That 
left Greece as the only base of the United 
States in the Eastern Mediterranean, That 
proved once more that Greece is, as she has 
always been, a loyal and reliable friend and 
ally of our country. 
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The Order of Ahepa therefore urges that 
the United States continue its military and 
economic aid and assistance to Greece. 

Many of our officers and members have 
recently visited Greece. They have found 
that law and order prevail and that condi- 
tions for visitors and tourists are most pleas- 
ant. 

If a European came to the United States 
and told the American people what type of 
government we should have or whom to elect 
as our President we would rightfully resent 
it as an unwarranted interference in our 
internal politics. 

The members of the Order of Ahepa feel 
that the type of government in Greece is a 
matter that concerns the Greek people only. 
As Americans, our only concern is that what 
ever Greek Government Greece has should 
keep Greece as a member of Nato and a faith- 
ful ally of the United States. 


Johnson Has the Kind of Troubles 
Truman Had 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 23, 1967 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, 20 years ago 
today I was a second-term freshman at 
Yale College with a developing interest 
in politics; 6 months before that I re- 
turned to college after service in the 
US. Army. The President at that time 
was Harry Truman. I have often been 
impressed with the similarities between 
President Johnson’s present term in of- 
fice and the troubles which confronted 
Mr. Truman then. I was therefore de- 
lighted to see in the Sunday, October 22, 
New York Times Magazine, an article 
by one of the old pros of the Washington 
bureau of the New York Times, Cabell 
Phillips, entitled “Johnson Has the Kind 
of Troubles Truman Had.” 

The times are troubled and the politi- 
cal mood uncertain. I should think it 
would be helpful to everyone, Democrat 
and Republican alike, to be aware that 
our experience is not as unique as some- 
times we might think. ; 

The article referred to follows: 
JOHNSON Has THE KIND or TROUBLES TRUMAN 

Hap 


(By Cabell Phillips) 

(Nors.—Cabell Phillips, a member of the 
Washington bureau of the New York Times, 
wrote “The Truman Presidency," published 
last year.) 

WasHiIncron.—Political history has a re- 
assuring way of repeating itself, and the 
way out of new dilemmas can often be chart- 
ed on old maps, dog-eared with usage. 

This platitude has a very special relevance 
today for President Johnson as he finds his 
popularity and the obstacles to his 
re-election next year ominously piling up. 
Just 20 years ago another President, anxious 
to succeed himself, was being written off in 
the same fashion as a failure and a loser. 


If Truman could do it in 1948, why can’t 
Johnson do it in 1968? Both are masters of 
the political arts. 
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There is, of course, no certain answer to 
that question today. A great deal can happen 
between now and next summer's convention 
and November’s election to change the po- 
Utical face of things. But some clues are 
suggested by the many striking parallels in 
their situations at a comparable time in their 
quest. With the election a year off, both found 
their ratings in the public-opinion polls at 
a humiliating low; both lost ground with the 
liberal constituency with which they were 
identified, and both encountered a stubborn 
“can’t win“ despondency in their party's 
front rank. 

There are dissimilarities as well, of course. 
These are concerned mainly with the tem- 
perament and political style of the two 
men—they don't look alike or react alike 
under the same stimull. But we will come to 
that later; now we are talking about objec- 
tive circumstances which, for the moment 
at least, make them an extraordinary pair of 
look-alikes. 

To understand Truman's dilemma, you 
have to think back to what the mood of the 
country was in 1947. To most of the public 
he was a “nobody” when he was catapulted 
into the Presidency by Roosevelt's death in 
April, 1945, and during the next couple of 
years he managed largely to confirm that 
estimate. According to the mythology of the 
time, he was still a miscast haberdasher who 
put his Missouri cronies into good jobs and 
had to be reminded to say “manure” when 
explaining how the White House roses were 
fed. $ 

The job of reconverting the nation’s econ- 
omy from a wartime to a peacetime footing 
was manifestly too big for him, people said, 
Prices skyrocketed after controls came off, 
housewives picketed supermarkets and 
marched on Washington, and the greatest 
wave of strikes in history—116 million man- 
days of lost time in 1946 alone—crippled 
production and inflamed tempers from coast 
to coast. In 1946 the Republicans, gleefully 
inquiring of the voters If they had “Had 
Enough?”, seized control of Congress for the 
first time in 17 years. 

The country, in short, was fed up in those 
closing months of 1947 as It had not been for 
a generation—fed up with war and its nag- 
ging aftermath, fed up with the endless 
bickering between industry and labor and 
the politicians in Washington. “It is not an 
eaxggeration to say,” Walter Lippmann con- 
cluded at about this time, “that the condi- 
tion of the Truman Administration is a grave 
problem for the nation 

Cocky and confident as he was, Truman 
himself now sensed the bleakness of his 
prospects of winning a Presidential term on 
his own. In November, 1947, he took the 
unprecedented step of offering the top of the 
Democrtaic ticket in 1948 to General Eisen- 
hower, then his Chief of Staff, with himself 
in the No. 2 spot as candidate for Vice Presi- 
dent. (This incident is described in the writ- 
er's recent book, “The Truman Presidency,” 
where it was published for the first time.) 
When the general, in a state of mild shock, 
rejected the offer, Truman set seriously to 
work doing what he had always done best— 
tackling a problem head-on and to hell with 
the odds. 

It is inconceivable that Lyndon Johnson 
would contemplate stepping aside next year 
for anyone on any pretext. His pride and his 
ego are less flexible than Truman’s, which 
doesn’t say much for the humility of either 
man. But excluding this quite extrao: 
incident, the trail to the fulfillment of their 
identical ambitions is beset with a lot of 
nearly identical hazards, obstacles and 
boobytraps. 

STRANGERS IN CAMELOT 


Both men lived—and suffered—in the 
dark shadow of a luminous predecessor. For 
the first. couple of years of his tenure, Tru- 
man regarded himself as little more than a 
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caretaker President, a pawn of the fates, ill 
at ease, uncertain of himself. His “style” com- 
pared with Roosevelt's seemed awkward and 
vulgar; he was the butt of crude and con- 
temptuous jokes. And so it is with Johnson, 
unable after four years to surmount the Ken- 
nedy mystique, to match the aura of grace, 
urbanity and subtle sophistication around 
the memory of the Young Knight. 

Truman pulled away from the Roosevelt 
shadow, became his own man, after his 
knockout victory in 1948. But Johnson, also 
with a memorable victory—1964—to his 
credit, must still contend with a dynastic 
pretender: wherever he turns there stands 
the haunting figure of the Young Knight's 
brother, Bobby. 

HE JUST WON'T DO 


This is the sort of subjective indictment 
that needs no documentation, It is a matter 
of mood, faith, metabolism, even on occasion 
of insight. Its intensity can at least be sur- 
mised when the poll-takers ask, “How do you 
think the President is doing his job?” 

In the latter half of 1947, as in the latter 
half of 1967, about two-thirds of the people 
said, “Not very well.” They didn’t like (among 
other things) Truman's “cronies in the 
White House,” his “knuckling under to 
labor” or maybe his loud sports shirts, and 
they don't like (among other things) John- 
son's “credibility gap.“ his conduct of the 
war in Vietnam or maybe Texans in general. 

People continued to say of Truman, “He 
just won't do,” until he began his famous 
‘“nonpolitical” whistle-stop tour in advance 
of the 1948 Democratic convention, a strata- 
gem deliberately planned to improve his 
image, As tens of thousands of voters trooped 
into ball parks and to trainside rallies to see 
and hear him for the first time—his unpre- 
possessing but friendly face, his down-to- 
earth -way of talking to them, his scrappy 
underdog deméanor—they weren't so sure 
but what he would do. His score on the polls 
began to climb ever so slowly, with much of 
his gain (as George Gallup was embarrassed 
to concede later) concealed in the “unde- 
cided” column. 

CONGRESS: THE FULBRIGHT SYNDROME 


Senator William Fulbright of Arkansas, a 
Democratic colleague of both Truman and 
Johnson when they were Senators, has man- 
aged to synthesize in his grumbling per- 
turbation of spirit the disaffection that 
many members of Congress felt toward each 
as President. 

After the Democrats’ washout in 1946, he 
solemnly proposed that Mr. Truman resign 
and let an appointed Republican Secretary 
of State succeed to the office (there being no 
Vice President to fill such a void). President 
Truman exploded and called Fulbright “an 
overeducated s.0.b." in private and “Senator 
Halfbright” in public. 

Not long ago, capping a long history of 
earping at the Johnson Administration, Sen- 
ator Fulbright, in a major address, spoke of 
the Great Society as the Sick Society. Presi- 
dent Johnson exploded, but what called Ful- 
bright is not recorded. 

Both Presidents “grew up in the Senate” 
and have been credited with being privy ta 
its moods and possessing the key to its inner 
mysteries. Yet each has been balked by Con- 
gress on critical points of his program and 
has met defiance to his leadership. President 
Johnson's current travail is familiar to all 
and holds little promise of early improve- 
ment. The open-handed generosity that led 
him to describe the last—89th—Congress as 
“the greatest” has congealed this year into a 
wary, calculating skepticism. 

President Truman enjoyed only a sort of 
weekend honeymoon with the Congress he 
inherited from Roosevelt and s frigid incom- 
patibility with the Republican-dominated 
80th. The principal battle was over how to 
shrink a booming wartime economy down to 
peacetime proportions, and the clashing war- 
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fare between competing groups and special 
interests was bloody and prolonged. In the 
midst of this turmoil he laid before Congress 
a series of welfare measures—minimum 
wages, health insurance, civil-rights re- 
forms—that set conseryative arteries to pop- 
ping like firecrackers. 

Truman won a few notable legislative vic- 
tories during those first two-and-one-half 
years (the Atomic Energy Act, Employment 
Act of 1946, etc.), but a rebellious. Congress 
cut most of his domestic program to ribbons. 
As a leader he was a flop, and as 1947 drew 
to a close there were many, in his party and 
outside of it, who felt that Senator Fulbright 
had had the right idea all along. 

But, as they say, sweet are the uses of ad- 
versity, and Truman found the jewel in the 
toad’s head. He made “that no-account, do- 
nothing Republican 80th Congress” the 
prime target of his 1948 campaign with re- 
sults that are writ in letters a foot high in 
the political archives. 

DEFECTIONS ON THE RIGHT, LEFT AND CENTER 

A few weeks ago a mixed congregation of 
some 2,000 members of the New Left met in 
Chicago to form a new party dedicated to 
the proposition of keeping President John- 
son out of the White House in 1968, Up, down 
and across the nation, meanwhile, ex-Gov- 
ernor George C. Wallace of Alabama is rally- 
ing the Old Right for an identical purpose. 

Neither group has yet coalesced into a 
Viable political organization; the Chicago 
Happening seems, in fact, to have dropped 
out before it got turned on. But both are 
important as grave symptoms of the erosion 
that is eating away at a Democratic Presi- 
dent's traditional base of support—liberals, 
intellectuals and Negroes of the urban North 
on the left, the no-longer solid but still sub- 
stantially Democratic South on the right. 

And now down the middle of the road lies 
the long and enigmatic shadow of Senator 
Robert F. Kennedy. The shadow scarcely 
filckers as he says, usually with a sly and 
toothy grin, that he is not a candidate. But 
there is an eager and ambitious crowd of 
liberal and younger Democrats who are de- 
termined to make him one, and a “Kennedy 
slate“ is to be entered in the psychologically 
important New Hampshire primary next 
March. If he should make a big showing, he 
would be strongly tempted to test his 
Strength in other primaries. The prospect 
worries the Johnson camp more than a little. 

Truman's dilemma with defectors at this 
time 20 years ago was equally if not more 
frievious. His troubles on the left were mani- 
fold. Old New Dealers were dubious of his 
liberal credentials; they suspected him of 
being politically expedient rather than in- 
tellectually committed. Labor was down on 
him because he fought to hold down the 
Wage side of the wage-price inflationary 
Spiral, because he had threatened to draft 
striking railway workers into the Army, and 
because he had had a $3-million fine slapped 
on John L. Lewis's mine union for defying 
an antistrike injunction. And a noisy seg- 
ment of the intellectual and academic com- 
munity—the peaceniks of their day—washed 
their hands of him because he would neither 
stop the manufacture of A-bombs nor cut 
the Russians and everybody else in on its 
Secrets. 

All these bands of malcontents were 
blended, under subtle Communist party 
direction, into the Progreasive Citizens Asso- 
tiation (P. C. A.), and later into the Progres- 
sive party. In December, 1947, Henry Wallace, 
Once Truman's Secretary of Commerce and 
now the brooding evangel of the “Century of 
the Common Man,” proclaimed himself the 
new third party's candidate for President. 

Opposition on the right hardened more 
slowly but it had been building up steadily 
since the end of the war, like a slow fire 
Spreading through the Dixie grassroots. It 
flamed angrily into the open in February, 
1948, when Truman sent to Congress one of 
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the most sweeping civil-rights messages any 
President had ever composed. He called for a 
permanent civil-rights commission and leg- 
islation to outlaw racial discrimination in 
hiring, in education, transportation, restau- 
rants and other public-service facilities, and 
a Federal statute against lynching. (Truman 
obviously was pretty far ahead of his time!) 

Southern politicians reacted as if Yankee 
gunboats had again sneaked up on Fort 
Sumter, After a caucus of Southern gov- 
ernors, Gov. Strom Thurmond of South Car- 
olina issued a prophetic ultimatum: “The 
present leadership of the Democratic party 
will soon realize that the South is no longer 
in the bag.“ 

And sure as hell it wasn't. Southern party 
leaders conspicuously boycotted the tradi- 
tional Jefferson-Jackson Day dinners in 
March, the Confederate flag was hoisted 
above a hundred city halls and statehouses 
throughout the region, legislatures in Vir- 
ginia and Alabama voted to ban Truman 
electors from their ballots. And on May 10, 
the States Rights Democratic party (“Dixie- 
crat”) was born amid great jubilation and 
endless renditions of Dixie“ at a convention 
in Jackson, Miss. 

Nor was the middle of the road any clearer 
of obstacles for Truman. He, too, found it 
under a long and enigmatic shadow, that of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. The General, now 
president of Columbia University, had stated 
as emphatically as he could late in January. 
1948, that he wanted no part of a political 
career. His disclaimer convinced the Repub- 
licans, who had been courting him assidu- 
ously, but not the Democrats, In the spring 
as their despair over Truman deepened, their 
yearning for Eisenhower became an obses- 
sion. 

These were not bubbly-eyed amateurs; 
they were for the most part professional 
Democratic pols, They well knew that a party 
that repudiates its own sitting President is 
hardly likely to win an election with a last- 
minute substitution pulled from the bleach- 
ers, even one named Eisenhower. But so pop- 
ular a hero at the top of the ticket in such 
a sacrifice play might carry enough lesser 
candidates into office at least to hold the 
party organization together. That was a good 
enough bargain. The main thing was to 
dump Truman; to scare him off before the 
convention if possible, to clobber him on the 
convention floor if necessary. 

Tt is instructive today to look back at the 
illustrious gallery of Democratic stalwarts 
who were hung up on the Eisenhower fixa- 
tion of almost 20 years ago. It included sev- 
eral of the big-city bosses like Frank Hague 
of Jersey City, William O’Dwyer of New York, 
Jake Arvey of Chicago, Mayor Hubert 
Humphrey of Minneapolis (yep, same fel- 
low). It included a half-dozen Governors 
and a number of state chairmen like John 
M. Bailey of Connecticut, who is now the 
national party chairman, It included a large 
clutch of Senators like Richard Russell 
of Georgia, John Sparkman of Alabama, 
Paul Douglas of Ulinois (then a candi- 
date) Claude Pepper of Florida. And it in- 
cluded such triple-plated old New Dealers 
as Chester Bowles, Wilson Wyatt, Walter 
Reuther, Leon Henderson of Americans for 
Democratic Action, and both Ellictt and 
James Roosevelt, sons of The Founder. 

By mid-June the Eisenhower bandwagon 
was rolling noisily along, with Truman's 
carcass presumably tied to the tailgate. There 
was only one worrisome defect—nobody had 
heard anything from the candidate. The 
General had locked himself for weeks in his 
house on Morningside Heights, refusing to 
see newsmen or political emissaries, stontly 
unresponsive to the fervent overtures of the 
Democratic rebels. As the zero hour ap- 
proached, the rebel leaders’ anxiety turned 
into despair and then into panic. Two days 
before the convention was to assemble, 
Claude Pepper, acting for the junta, sent the 
General a telegram informing him they 
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planned to put his name in nomination with 
or without his permission. Back came the 
reply in words as closely approximating those 
of General Sherman as any modern politician 
has uttered: “I would refuse to accept the 
nomination under any conditions, terms or 
premises. Eisenhower.” 

That ended the centrists’ revolt, but just 
in the nick of time. 

WARS, HOT AND COLD 


Finally and most significantly: President 
Johnson's greatest handicap is the war in 
Vietnam. Truman had no Vietnam on his 
back, but he had the first shock waves of the 
cold war to deal with—the Communist take- 
over in Poland and Czechoslovakia, the civil 
war in Greece, the distintegration in China— 
and people said it was because he was “soft 
on Communism.” There were no American 
boys dying in Asian rice flelds at that stage 
of the cold war, and so Johnson’s burden 
may be greater on this count—but not by 
very much. 

On balance, then, it doesn’t seem that the 
hurdles blocking President Johnson's path to 
1968 are much different from or more menac- 
ing than those President Truman faced in 
1948. Both men for reasons that are closely 
alike seemed to be overwhelmed by the 
events of their day, their power to lead and 
to inspire shriveled by public disenchant- 
ment, even contempt. “He just won't do” is 
a sinister and unarguable indictment for a 
President to bear. 

There was no special genius to the strategy 
of Truman’s deliverance in 1948. It was a 
battle plan devised by a small corps of highly 
proficient aldes—Clark Clifford, Oscar Ewing, 
Oscar Chapman, J. Howard McGrath, among 
them—and he stuck with it from beginning 
to end. He never floundered (except when the 
money ran out periodically) and he always 
knew what he was doing. 

It was a strategy tallored uniquely to his 
needs and capacities. He was the underdog 
and he had to go for broke—the whole way. 
Lay off the big sticky questions like foreign 
policy and concentrate on the gut issues like 
Taft-Hartley, the price of hogs and civil 
rights. The eye of his target was the Republi- 
can—80th Congress; smash that and Dewey 
would at least be hit by fiying fragments, 
His chief hope lay in reviving the old New 
Deal coalition, so go after Wallace in the 
Northern cities (visualized as the main 
threat) and pray that the South would stay 
solid (which proved in fact to be the main 
threat). With whatever energy was left over, 
exploit the Republican's poor record with the 
farmers in the Midwest and West. In sum, he 
might not win but he didn’t have to lose. 

Truman’s political nerve endings were ex- 
tremely sensitive. After his first, preconven- 
tion whistle-stop tour he was convinced (al- 
though not many others shared the convic- 
tion) that if he could talk to enough voters 
face to face he had a fighting chance to win. 
His campaign, accordingly, was a back- 
breaker—two meandering tours across the 
continent, with forays into New England and 
the South and fire-brigade dashes to special 
trouble spots. He made a score of major plat- 
form speeches (which fell flat more often 
than not) and hundreds of good humored, 
off-the-cuff talks from courthouse steps, park 
bandstands and the rear platform of his train 
that drew delighted whoops of “Give 'em `“ 
hell, Harry!” 

That cry, in fact, took the place of an 
anthem and a slogan for the Truman cam- 
paign, It was an affectionate, spontaneous 
outburst from crowds that grew ever larger 
and that seemed to care less about what 
Harry said than how he said it. Nobody in 
1948 was ever heard to yell, “Give em hell, 
Tom,” and not many lately have been heard 
to say, “Give em hell, Lyndon.” 

And therein lies the special, and perhaps 
the unshared, ingredient that converted dis- 
aster to triumph in 1948. Truman-had an 
uncanny knack for identifying with the 
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great mass of middle-class Americans, for 
sensing their mood, hopes, piques and frus- 
trations, for thinking about things the way 
they thought. As you watched him from the 
crowd uttering his sassy and good-natured 
banalities, chopping the air with those awk- 
ward gestures of the small-town Kiwanis 
toastmaster, you felt, “Here’s a fellow I 
know; I see his likes every day at the post 
office or the school-board meeting or cutting 
the grass next door. 

“Give em hell, Harry!“ 

Sympathy? Empathy? Solidarity of the 
great confraternity of second-besters? Call 
it what you will, Truman had it and Johnson 
does not. This quality is not always and 
inevitably a sure prescription for political 
success, nor even an always admirable one. 
But it is a handy substitute when the more 
glamorous and cerebral attributes of leader- 
ship are wanting—as they were then and 
as they seem to be today. 

The end of the story is, of course, that 
Truman confounded all the prophets, the 
polisters and the pundits by winning. He 
gave up more than a million popular yotes 
each to Wallace and Thurmond, and the 
electoral votes of such key states New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Michigan, to 
say nothing of the four in the Deep South 
that went Dixiecrat. But he still had enough 
left over for a 2 million-plus popular vote 
margin over Dewey and an edge of 114 elec- 
toral votes. No one who went through the 
cliff-hanging excitement of that Tuesday 
night, Nov. 2, 1948, is likely to forget it. The 
clincher didn't come until 9:30 the next 
morning, when Ohio fell into the Truman 
column. It was a real squeaker. 

And since we are talking about parallels, 
there was another squeaker that year worth 
remembering. Late in September there was 
a two-man runoff in the Democratic primary 
down in Texas to pick a candidate for U.S. 
Senator. The winner by 87 votes out of more 
than a million was Congressman Lyndon B. 
Johnson. 


Dan O’Connell and National Newspaper 
Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 22, 1967 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, the editor 
of the Derry Star in Derry, N.H., writes 
a weekly column entitled “The Way I 
See It,” which always makes for inter- 
esting reading. Last week, in the Octo- 
ber 19 issue, Mr. Dan O'Connell touched 
upon a subject deserving the attention of 
the Members of this body and I include 
the full O’Connell article in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

Mr. O'Connell reflects on the passing 
of National Newspaper Week and raises 
some pointed questions regarding the 
present-day ethics of some editors and 
publishers of the fourth estate. What he 
says concerning certain conditions in his 
industry is most interesting. Admittedly, 
however, and thankfully, these condi- 
tions are not prevalent in any universal 
sense to the industry. But the danger 
that exists in allowing the conditions to 
continue is clear to the preservation of 
3 represented “free press” in Amer- 


I commend Mr. O’Connell’s column to 
Members of the Congress, as follows: 
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Tue War I Sre Ir 
(By Dan O’Connell) 

National Newspaper Week 1967 came and 
went without a murmur of pride on my part, 
which is unusual, to say the least. I custom- 
arily jump at any opportunity to sound off 
on the blessings of “press freedom”, 

This retreat from protocol may be puzzling 
to some people. While the “oversight” could 
be blamed: on business. pressures or old age, 
that explanation wouldn't be completely 
honest. 

The World Series rise and fall of the Red 
Sox could be cited as the villainous distrac- 
tion. That wouldn't be total truth, either. I 
did forget, but it wasn't to bestow bouquets. 
I had intended to toss some brickbats! 

National Newspaper Week, to me at least, 
seems no longer the big deal it was once 
cracked up to be. Instead of standing up to 
take bows, many. publishers should be hang- 
ing their heads in shame for mocking free 
press! 

The Week is always eventual for many 
crusty old characters who delight to re-live 
by recollection the golden age of wooden type 
and iron men. The thrill came to some, but 
for most the era’s glory was very largely fic- 
tional. 

Tam no Johnny Come Lately to this busi- 
ness; I write more from life than from books. 
My association with the industry goes back 
better than thirty years. Much of the glitter 
and glory is sheer hokum. 

I have known some remarkable people and 
papers. Some prized their integrity above 
material achievement. These were exceptions 
to the rule. For most, integrity was the ex- 
tent of their estate, in life and death. 

Press lords of yesterday, by and large, were 
not so far removed from today’s new breed of 
sophisticate fast-buck chasers. They were a 
bit less obvious, perhaps, but their scruples 
came as cheaply. 

Then, as now, most presslords were good for 
stirring speeches. As a practical matter, how- 
ever, the vast majority couldn't have cared 
less for “press freedom”, except as the advan- 
tage served their own selfish purposes. 

Few of them were above applying the whip, 
the gag, or the sack“, to have their own, or 
their master's way. They regarded the press as 
a private game preserve, seldom as public 
domain. Others’ freedom meant nothing. 

Then, as now, press lords considered them- 
selves celestial bodies. They were, in a sense; 
they hung around with Hell's Angels. Even so, 
the ancient vintage seemed less obvious and 
arrogant than today’s fast-buck idolizers, 

Of course, it should be noted that the 
ancients operated at a great disadvantage. 
The boob-tube and so-called “in depth report- 
ing” had not been invented yet. Arrogance 
couldn't hide under a mask of pseudo- 
scholarliness, 

Old-time' techniques for seducing and 
raping freedom were more primitive, Truth 
was choked to death at a tender age. 
Ancient press-lords looked readers in the 
eye and dared them to talk back. They invited 
unpopularity. 

How much simpler for modern sophisti- 
cates to disarm truth with the all-purpose 
brainwash of “in depth reporting”; to prac- 
tice as mossbacks while pretending to be 
“lbetral”. In Depth is the cemetery of most 
honest reporting. 

Let’s face it; the prefabricated and always 
amenable Why has reduced to almost 
nothingness the Who, What, Where, and 
When fundamentals of basic journalism! 
Most big-issue “reporting” today is a civic 
shame, a national disgrace. 

What else in an Age of Anything Goes? 
Just as cornered criminals need credible 
alibis to create the illusion of innocense, 
news-managemers require a trump card in 
their little game. That trump card is “in 
depth deception”. 

Like their old-time idols, most of today’s 
press lords and communique commandos are 
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also afflicted with a piratical morality. They 
play the game “anything goes” style. The 
technique has now reached scandalous pro- 
portions. 

The lords of communication have pulled 
out all moral stops to make their prejudices 
look good. It is labor in vain, The philosophy 
of Anything Goes breaches law and logic; it 
cari stand only so much “propping”. 

The dirty tricks of “in depth reporting” 
may serve temporary purposes, but the mur- 
der of truth will always out, Inevitably. 
Brain-wash phrase makers tend eventually to 
outsmart themselves and build their own 
gallows. 

The philosophy of Anything Goes ls un- 
stable by nature, and certain eventually to 
trip over its own errors. Meanwhile, the “in 
depth" artists have a ball, “moulding” public 
opinion to suit their own devious purposes! 

Public opinion is rarely reported or re- 
flected these days, it is made, manufactured, 
mass-produced, The techniques of “in depth 
reporting" are perfect tools; they are capable 
of going to any length, or any direction. 

What. old-timers in the journalism trade 
derided and denounced as news-slanting and 
between-the-lines deception has recently 
come into Its own, and is all the rage for 
most news media. Fitting atmosphere for 
Free Press Week? 

If the trend continues, news will lose all 
significance as a word. Eventually, all public 
information will come from the politicians, 
pre-chewed and pre-digested. Future gen- 
erations may be unable to distinguish be- 
tween fact and fantasy, 

The prospect is not good. The conse- 
quences, logically enough, will be a continu- 
ing chaos of public frustration and mounting 
confusion. Journalism has never known such 
instability, nor the public so much skep- 
ticism. 

Granted that gifted “in depth artists” can 
justify or condemn with the greatest of 
ease, any given set of circumstances. Ques- 
tion is, “How often can they reverse their 
intellectual field without running them- 
selves ragged?” . 

Abraham Lincoln is said once to have ob- 
served that no man can ever acquire a good- 
enough memory to become an accomplished 
and successful lar. 

This is the mortal weakness of synthetical- 
ly made public opinion! 

Just as one workaday lie leans on another, 
and needs another and another, ad infinitem, 
so, too, with editorial fraud! Unless the trend 
is reversed, and truth becomes fashionable 
again, journalism is headed for big trouble. 

It is not inconceivable to say that Ameri- 
can communications media could lose their 
identity and their press freedom within 
the decade. The day of reckoning and servi- 
tude may be that far away, or just around 
the corner. 

This much is certain. Pree press is in dan- 
ger; and the days of private enterprise pub- 
lishing may well be numbered. The once 
proud profession of journalism is hard put 
to attract recruits. Need anyone ask why? 

Instead of taking bows and basking in the 
reflected glories of history, it seems to me 
that the present press and communications 
lords of the country might have put the 
National Newspaper Week just past to better 
uses. 

They could have used the occasion for 
some badly needed soul-searching and con- 
sclence-probing. They could have stopped 
holding a mirror to the world for an instant 
and studied their own reflections. 

I am well aware that this sounds like a 
harsh, scathing, blanket indictment of the 
entire profession. This is unfortunate, but 
inevitable, when so many are inextricably in- 
yolved, and so deeply enmeshed in sewage of 
the mind, 

I don’t contend that the ugly conditions 
are universal. I do say that they are vast 
enough to be called “almost general”. Cer- 
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tainly, there are some notable and signifi- 
cant exceptions. 

These know who they are; and so, I sus- 
pect, do the people! 


November Calendar of the 
Gallery of Art 


National 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 4, 1967 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a pleasure for me to call the 
attention of the Congress and the Ameri- 
can people to the usual fine calendar of 
events for the National Gallery of Art for 
the month of November. The lectures, 
films, tours, and special exhibits of the 
National Gallery continually enrich the 
cultural life of our Nation’s Capital: 

NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART—CALENDAR OF 
Events, NOVEMBER 1967 


The Gallery is open on weekdays from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. and on Sundays from 2 p.m. to 
10 p.m. The cafeteria is open on weekdays 
from 11 a.m: to 4 p.m. and on Sundays from 
4 p.m. to 7 p.m. Admission is free to the 
Gallery and to all programs scheduled. 

Continuing exhibition: “Ginevra de Benci“ 
by Leonardo da Vinci. New acquistion. Lobby 
B. 
1967 Christmas cards: Reproductions of 48 
paintings, scultures, and prints from the Gal- 
lery's Collection, in color, tipped onto French 
folders, and in black and white (with enve- 
lopes). Prices 25¢, 20¢, 15¢, and 10¢ each, 
postpaid. Orders under $1.00 add 25¢ han- 
dling charge. Free catalogue with black-and- 
white illustrations upon request. 

New reproductions: 19 x 25 Color Repro- 
auctions: Bellows, “The Lone Tenement”; 
Bonnard, “The Letter“; Boudin, “The Beach 
at Villerville”; Cézanne, “Landscape in Pro- 
vence”; Degas, “Four Dancers”; Vincent van 
Gogh, “Girl in White”; Hicks, “The Cornell 
Farm"; Monet, “The Houses of Parliament, 
Sunset”; Monet, “Vase of Chrysanthemums”; 
Sargent, “Street in Venice”; Turner, Mort- 
lake Terrace“; Twachtman, Winter Har- 
mony,” $2.95 each postpaid. 

Recent publication: Catalogue. ‘‘Renais- 
sance Bronzes from the Samuel H. Kress 
Collection“ by John Pope-Hennessy. 333 
pages, 616 illustrations, 12” x 944°". $18.50 
postpaid. 

Recorded tours: Acoustiguide. A 45-minute 
personalized tour of 20 National Gallery mas- 
terpieces selected and described by Director 
John Walker. A portable unit may be rented 
for 25¢ for one person, 35¢ for two. 

Lec Tour. A description of every object in 
28 exhibition galleries. Talks in each room, 
which may be visited in any order, last about 
15 minutes. A small receiving set may be 
rented for 25¢. 

Film: “The American Vision" will be shown 


in the auditorium on Saturdays at 2:15 pm. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 30, THROUGH SUNDAY, 
NOVEMBER 5 


Painting of the week: Ingres, “Pope Plus 


Vil in the Sistine Chapel” (Samuel H. Kress 
collection), gallery 56. Tuesday through Sat- 
urday, 12:00 and 2:00; Sunday, 3:30 and 6:00. 

Tour of the week: Italian painting, Flor- 
entine.” Rotunda. Tuesday through Saturday, 
1:00; Sunday 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. Ro- 
tunda. Monday through Saturday, 11:00 and 
3:00; Sunday 5:00. 
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Sunday lecture: “The History of Pottery 
John P. 


and Albert Museum, London. Lecture hall, 
4:00. 

Sunday concert: John Miles, tenor; Lucy 
Brown, pianist. East garden court, 8:00. 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER 6, THROUGH SUNDAY, 

NOVEMBER 12 

Painting of the week: Poussin, “The As- 
sumption of the Virgin.“ (Ailsa Mellon Bruce 
fund), gallery 52. Tuesday through Thursday 
and Saturday, 12:00 and 2:00; Sunday, 3:30 
and 6:00. 

Tour of the week: Italian painting, we- 
netian.” Rotunda. Tuesday through Thursday 
and Saturday, 1:00; Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. Ro- 
tunda. Monday through Saturday, 11:00 and 
3:00; Friday (Veterans' Day holiday), 1:00; 
Sunday, 5:00. 

Sunday lecture: “Thomas Cole and Ameri- 
can Romanticism.” Guest speaker, Theodore 
E. Stebbins, Jr., visiting lecturer on art, Smith 
College, Northampton. Lecture hall, 4;00. 

Sunday concert: Branka Musulin, pianist. 
East garden court, 8:00, 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER 13, THROUGH SUNDAY, 

NOVEMBER 19 


Painting of week: Cuyp, “Horsemen and 
Herdsmen with Cattle” (Widener collection), 
gallery 46. Tuesday through Saturday, 12:00 
and 2:00; Sunday, 3:30 and 6:00. 

Tour of the week: Italian painting, 
“Sienese.” Rotunda. Tuesday through Satur- 
Gay, 1:00; Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. 
Rotunda. Monday through Saturday, 11:00 
and 3:00; Sunday, 5:00. 

Sunday lecture: “Neoclassicism in Ameri- 
can Painting and Sculpture.” Guest speaker, 


William H. Gerdts, Director of the Art Gal- 


lery, University of Maryland, College Park. 
Lecture hall, 4:00. 

Sunday concert: National Gallery Orches- 
tra, Richard Bales, conductor; Aline van Bar- 
entzen, pianist. East garden court, 8:00. 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER 20, THROUGH SUNDAY, 

NOVEMBER 26 

Painting of the week: Monet, “Rouen 
Cathedral, West Facade, Sunlight" (Chester 
Dale collection), gallery 84. Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Friday, and Saturday, 12:00 and 2:00; 
Sunday, 3:30 and 6:00. 

Tour of the week: Italian painting. Um- 
brian.” Rotunda. Tuesday, Wednesday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday, 1:00; Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. 
Rotunda. Monday through Saturday, 11:00 
and 8:00; Thursday (Thanksgiving Day), 
1:00; Sunday, 5:00. 

Sunday lecture: “Thomas Eakins.” Guest 
speaker, Gordon Hendricks, author, New York. 
Lecture hall, 4:00. 

Sunday concert: Aldo Mancinelli, pianist. 
East garden court, 8:00. 


Representatives Hall and Gross Check 
Fast Ones 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 23, 1967 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout the years there have been 
many duos that have become extremely 
famous and their names have become a 
5 word throughout the United 
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Who among us can ever forget Ruth 
and Gehrig, or Lum and Abner, And we 
can all remember the great feats of 
Blanchard and Davis when they carried 
the ball for the West Point cadets. 

We have chuckled at Abbott and Cos- 
tello-and we have traveled many roads 
with Hope and Crosby. 

Another famous pair which has be- 
come the idol of the young set, as of late, 
of course, is Batman and Robin. 

But here in the House we have our 
own “dynamic duo,” who work hard, re- 
search continually, and receive little 
publicity. 

Recently I came across an Associated 
Press story which ran in many newspa- 
pers throughout the country paying 
tribute to these two men, whom I con- 
sider not only extremely able colleagues 
but my good friends. 

At this point in the Recor» I would 
like to have this newspaper story printed 
honoring Congressmen H. R. Gross, of 
Iowa, and Durwarp G. HALL, of Missouri: 
ONE ALWAYS PRESENT IN HOUSE: REPRESENTA- 

TIVES HALL, Gross CHECK FAST ONES 

WASHINGTON.—When the House of Rep- 
resentatives uses extraordinary procedures to 
try to speed up its work, Reps. H. R. Gross 
and Durward G. “Doc” Hall are all ears. 

One of those two Republicans is always 
there—and usually both—to make sure the 
Democratic majority doesn't pull any fast 
ones. 

“We're just two fellows who are vitally in- 
terested in rules and procedures and in pro- 
tection of the rights of the minority,” said 
Hall, 57, a self-styled “hillbilly doctor” who 
has been in Congress since 1961, 

“I just want to know what's going on.“ 
said Gross, a 68-year-old former news re- 
porter and radio commentator who has been 
there nearly 20 years. 

Gross admits he has been at this “quite a 
spell, One reason is that his party has con- 
trolled the House for only two years since 
he has been a member. 

In former years, Gross’ partner was former 
Rep. Clare Hoffman of Michigan. 

Shortly after Hoffman left the House, Hall 
organized a mass effort by Republicans and 
Southern Democrats in September 1965 to 
put every possible parliamentary roadblock 
in the way of the Democratic leadership, 
which was trying to use speed-up procedures 
to bring bills more easily to the House floor 
Tor action. 

By the time the House finally adjourned at 
12:31 a.m. the following morning, there had 
been a record 23 quorum calls or roll-call 
votes, each lasting about 25 minutes. 

Both are Midwestern conservatives with 
usually dour expressions. Hall is from Spring- 
field, Mo., Gross from Waterloo, Iowa. Gross 
was the only survivor in 1964 when Democrats 
decimated Iowa's GOP House delegation. 

The two make their points by objecting 
when unanimous consent is required for 
House action, by demanding attendance roll 
calls when many members are absent and 
others are in a hurry and by raising intricate 
parliamentary objections. 

“We put each other on notice when one 
has to be away so that there will be coverage,” 
Hall said. 

But it’s a rare day when either is absent at 
noon when the House meets, and usually 
one or the other demands the first quorum 
call to prod the necessary majority of mem- 
bers to be present for the day's business. 

“I think that brought me to Gross’ atten- 
tion,” Hall said, adding that the two have 
been brought more closely together by his 
designation as one of the Republicans as- 
signed to study for possible objections those 
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bills scheduled for passage by unanimous 
consent. 

Gross considers himself “an unofficial ob- 
jector,” a task which he says requires “the 

- ability to get up and ask questions and 
object 1f you get the wrong answers or inade- 
quate answers.” 

“It’s not pleasant to get up and object to 
another member's bill.“ Gross added. It's 
time consuming, and it isn't pleasant.” But 
he said “a many members don't pay 
much attention” to these bills and someone 
should. 

Their triumphs are usually more fleeting 
than permanent. But often they lead to full 
debate on a bill and a chance to amend it, 
which Hall says is really what they are trying 
to make possible. 


John B. Turner Is Mr. Miami 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 19, 1967 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, few men 
have contributed of themselves to their 
community to the extent to which John 
B. Turner has in Miami. 

The Miamian magazine has recently 
honored him by selecting him as Mr, 
Miami, and this recognition is richly 
deserved. 

Mr. Turner's activities in behalf of 
the community have been most numer- 
ous, but one of his outstanding contribu- 
tions has been his service as chairman of 
the Dade County Community Task Force 
which was established in cooperation 
with the Federal Government to cope 
with the problem of thousands of Cuban 
refugees who have poured into the area 
in the last few years. 

I commend to my colleagues the Mi- 
amain article which describes but a few 
of Mr. Turner’s many efforts to make 
Dade County a better place to live for 
all: 


* 


PLAN FoR THE Next GENERATION 


Everythi being done today, should be 
dene foc the people and the city that will be 
here 50 years from now, according to John 
B. Turner. 

Turner, one of Miami's civic leaders, looks 
at the community as he believes it will be in 
the future. 

“I always at least try to look ahead. Never 
go back, and never look back except to learn 
and benefit from experiences and history,” he 
said 


In his 17 years in the Greater Miami com- 
munity, Turner has guided the helm of most 
every major community effort. 

He has been president of the Miami-Dade 
County Chamber of Commerce, the United 
Fund, Operation Amigo, South Florida Boy 
Scout Council, Downtown Kiwanis Club and 
chairman of the board of the Economic So- 
ciety of South Florida, to mention only a 
few. 

One of the most recent major involyements 
was as chairman of the board and executive 
committee of the Dade County Community 
Task Force, and organization stated at the 
expressed wishes of the President of the 
United States to insure that there be no ad- 
verse economic effect on the Greater Miami 
area from the Cuban Refugee Airlift inaugu- 
rated nearly two years ago. 

“The Task Force was an unusual organiza- 
tion, We had to go looking for problems to 
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solve. We found plenty of them, and found 
solutions to some such as assisting in ob- 
taining more adequate federal funds for the 
education of the Cuban children in the Dade 
School System, helping work out the prob- 
lems of the Cuban dentists, and other simflar 
problems,” Turner said. 

Turner had also been a member and vice 
chairman of the Dade County Community 
Relations Board. 

“If there is one group that could do more 
in less time, it would be an organization 
composed of a community relations board 
and a task force. With connections and in- 
fluences both within the community and in 
Washington, such a group could be effec- 
tive in obtaining federal funds to help build 
Miami-Dade Junior College, the proposed 
state university, and in obtaining funding 
for Aerojet-General, and’ other projects 
which the federal government could par- 
ticipate in which would stimulate the econ- 
omy and aid industry,” Turner believes. 

But without such a group, the momentum 
must come from within the community to 
accomplish overall goals, 

“People are coming to Florida, and busi- 
ness goes where people are,” Turner said. 
“The population trends show over two mil- 
lion people by the 1980's and they are prob- 
ably right. We must prepare ourselves for 
the next 50 years. We can't simply plan for 
the next few years or even few decades. 

“The major problems of this area stem 
from the people who settled here 50 years 
ago. They lacked vision. They didn't build 
for a population of a million persons. 

“We are still in a pioneer era. There are 
still the opportunities here that there were 
20, 30, or 50 years ago. Sure, Miami Beach 
has already been developed, but the same 
kind of opportunities exist if you look for 
them.” 

Turner believes that it is the duty of each 
generation to provide the necessities, such 
as school, for the next generation. 

“On this point,” he said, “Dade County 
has an excellent reputation. Our schools are 
excellent for what we had to work with. But 


society 
will be needing in the coming years.” 


housing, education and other products and 
services. 

“I don't mean just big industry. Big com- 
panies would be nice, but don’t forget the 
smaller plants. They're even more important 
if you have enough of them,” Turner em- 
phasized. 

Turner believes that it is the duty of the 
entire community to help encourage a good 
business climate, and the organization to 
work through is the chamber of commerce. 

“The value of the chamber of commerce 
to this community can only be limited by 
the time and the interest that's put into it by 
the business and professional people,” Turner 
emphasized. 

Intial steps, be believes, have been taken 
to start Miami on the road to further prog- 
ress. Review of the state and local govern- 
ment, a strong look at taxation and problems 
of the future, the new Doxiadis plans for re- 
development of downtown, are all a step 
ahead. 

“But we must take action if we want the 
problems to be solved. I am all for private 
enterprise implementing these things, but 
not if it takes another 25 years, We have 
been struggling and struggling, and nothing 
gets done. Let’s accept it and implement it, 
either in whole or in part, or reject the whole 
thing. 
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“Maybe the only way we can get the plan 
or 


a retired vice president of Cities 
Co.. has helped to implement 
and plans in this community. As 


In other areas, he serves as an elder of the 
Miami Shores Presbyterian Church, trustee 
of the Florida Presbyterian College, on the 
executive committee of the Florida State 
Chamber of Commerce, and s director of the 
Dade National Bank of Miami. 

Prior, he had been on the regional board 
and dinner chairman for the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, active for 
over 20 years in the American Red Cross and 
chairman of the Dade County chapter. 

To top them all, however, was the American 
Red Cross’ 1967 award to him as “Man of 
the Century.” 


Colonel Moore Killed in Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 23, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Lt. Col. James B. Moore, a career officer 
from Maryland, was recently killed in 
action in Vietnam. I wish to commend 
Colonel Moore’s courage and to honor 
his memory by including the following 
article in the RECORD: 

COLONEL Moore KILLED IN Acrion—ForMER 
ROTC TEACHER Hrr NEAR DEMILITARIZED ZONE 


CaMprincg, Mp., October 22.—Lt. Col. James 
B. Moore, a career officer and a former as- 
sistant professor of military science at West- 
ern Maryland College, was killed in Vietnam, 
the Defense Department announced yester- 
day. 
Colonel Moore, who was 36, died October 
10 as a result of wounds received in action 
close to the demilitarized zone, his wife, 
Mrs, Ann Trice Moore, of Cambridge, said. 

EARNS BAR 


Born in Ridley, Pa., he graduated from Rid- 
ley Park High School and received a B.A. 
from Western Maryland College in 1953. 

He graduated in the Army ROTO 
and was commissioned as a second lieuten- 
ant. In the next four years, he was stationed 
at Fort Benning, Ga., Fort Knox, Ky., and 
Fort Lewis, Wash, = 

He returned to Fort Knox in 1958 for and 
advanced course in armor before going to 
Germany for three years with the lith 
Armored Cavalry Regiment. 

From 1963 until 1966, Colonel Moore was 
assigned to the ROTO staff at Western Mary- 
land College while he studied for a masters 
in education. He then spent a year at the 
Command General Staff College in Leaven- 

STATIONED AT AN KHE 


He left for Vietnam in July and was sta- 
tioned with the First Air Cavalry Division at 
An Khe in the Central Highlands. 

He was promoted to major while he was at 
Western Maryland College. He had just been 
promoted to lieutenant colonel, Mrs. Moore 
learned from the Defense ent after 
she had received official notification of his 
death. 

Besides his wife, he is survived by three 
children, James B. Moore, Jr., Elizabeth Ann 
Moore, and Bradley T. Moore; his parents, 
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Mr. and Mrs. J. Layton Moore of Rehoboth, 
Del.; two brothers, Joseph B. Moore, Jr., of 
Rehoboth, Dėl, and William E. Moore, of 
Germany; and a sister, Mrs. Peter Brown, of 
Lyndon, Vt. 


Address by Under Secretary Nicholas 
deB. Katzenbach at Fairfield University 


Progress Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 23, 1967 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, last week, 
Under Secretary Nicholas deB: Katzen- 
bach spoke at. the Fairfield University 
progress dinner in Fairfield, Conn. In a 
very astute presentation, Mr. Katzen- 
bach referred to the perplexing prob- 
lems posed by our struggle to obtain 
equal rights for the Negro to demon- 
strate the equally. difficult dilemma 
which confronts us in Vietnam, He 
stressed our need to pursue a course we 
know to be right even in the face of 
seemingly insurmountable complexities, 


both physical and oral. 


His remarks show invaluable insight 
and I commend his statement to my 
colleagues for their consideration: 
ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE NICHOLAS DEB. 

KATZENBACH, UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE, 

BEFORE THE Famrre.p University, FAR- 

FIELD, CONN., OCTOBER 17, 1967. 


Father McInnes, Congressman Irwin, dis- 
tinguished trustees and faculty of Fairfield 
University, ladies and gentlemen: 

I am honored to be invited to this Fair- 
field University Progress Dinner. With some 
of the political flack that has been flying 
around us recently, it is nice to know that a 
member of this Administration can still be 
inyited to a progress dinner without raising 
a credibility issue. 

Governor Romney says we are not making 
the progress we claim. And Governor Reagan 
‘ays we are making more than we admit. 
And there are some, most notably that elu- 
eve and highly reluctant gentleman, Ho Chi 
Minh, who refuses to sit down with us at all, 
least of all to a progress dinner. 

Actually, I like the word “progress” and 
am happy to be associated with it, We have 
made a lot of progress in this country in re- 
cent years, a fact easily lost betwixt the high 
density problems that continue to beset us. 

Yet the progress is undisputable and pro- 
found and the problems we now face as A 
Nation have, not infrequently, been sired by 
the very progress that preceded them, Each 
Move forward has uncovered a set of new and 
Often harsher problems hidden beneath. 

The struggle to obtain equal rights for 
Our Negro citizens presents the most obvious 
and striking illustration of what I mean. It 
is a magnificent story—and one w:th which 
you are all familiar. You recall the long 
battle in the courts to establish legal equat- 
ity. You remember how that principle was 

y affirmed in the historic 1954 Supreme 
Court school decision. And you remember 
how that decision stimulated the great efforts 
to implement the principle, efforts which 
recall to mind such epic dramas as those of 
Littie Rock and Montgomery and Selma, ef- 
Torts which still continue. 

On the political side, these efforts brought 
into being the 1964 Civil Rights Act, out- 
lawing discrimination in public accommo- 
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dations and facilities and providing ways to 
end discrimination in federally-assisted pro- 
grams and in employment. A year later, the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965 provided tools to 
enable Negroes to vote in the deep South. 
In the two years since its enactment, Negro 
voter registration has increased by over half 
a million in the five deep-South states. 

At part of this continuing effort, the Ad- 
ministration has recommended legislation to 
Congress which would help knock down re- 
maining barriers to equality. We have urged 
passage of bills prohibiting discrimination in 
the sale, rental and financing of housing and 
in the selection of federal and state juries, 
as well as legislation permitting federal 
prosecution for racial crimes when state or 
local authorities are unable or unwilling to 
act—the need for which is particularly de- 
monstrable today. 

I am hopeful that this legislation will be 
passed and that the remnants of legally 
sanctioned inequality will soon be eliminated. 
Skirmishes in the legal area will undoubtedly 
continue for some time, But clearly the sys- 
tem of officially backed segregation is dead 
in the United States today. 

While I have been saying all this you may 
well have been thinking of something else— 
of last summer in Watts or this summer in 
Detroit, of Rap Brown or Stokely Carmichael, 
of arson, rioting and looting. And you may 
have been asking yourselves, “If this Is prog- 
ress, who needs it?” 

And, of course, this brings me back to the 
point. The lifting of the legal barriers to 
equality, the enormous progress of the last 
thirteen years, has brought us face to face 
with far more intractable barriers still; the 
great Inequalities of opportunity which ex- 
ist in jobs, in housing, in education, So for- 
midable are these barriers that the Supreme 
Court decision of 1954, which a scant few 
years ago seemed a major social break- 
through, now represents to some little more 
than an exercise in tokenism. 

The riots this summer and last were a 
boiling over of frustration over these condi- 
tions, a sort of tortured, agonized lament. 
They were also a non-cordolable tragedy 
that incalculably set back the nation and, 
even more so, the ghetto inhabitants them- 
selves. 

For many Americans they were a night- 
mare initiation into reality. If there was any 
consolation in them at all it was only that. 
They brought home the deep nature of the 
grievances of one-tenth of our citizens. 

Many of you know better than I the com- 
plexity of the problems that must be over- 
come. Certainly Father McInnes, who among 
his many other responsibilities is Chairman 
of the Poverty Program in Bridgeport, knows 
how far we must yet go to meet our debt, 

Squalid slums, overcrowded schools, 
broken-down housing, bad health, poverty— 
these are not simply Negro problems. They 
are American problems reflecting failures in 
our whole society. They result from a failure 
to meet the needs not only of Negroes but 
of human needs generally. An urban ghetto, 
whether it is composed of Negro poor or 
Italian poor or Irish poor endangers and de- 
prives and depreciates not just those in it but 
all of us. 

Clearly, then, the drive to eradicate pov- 
erty and provide equal opportunity to all 
Americans must go 

The fact that there have been riots does 
not mean we should call & halt. 

The fact that great new difficulties haye 
been encountered does not mean we should 
never have begun. 

The fact that the work to be done will 
be hard and long and complicated does not 
mean it should be abandoned. 

The fact that there is opposition does not 
mean we should drop our commitments to 
what we know to be right. 

I know that this audience agrees with 
these statements and I ask you now to move 
with me to an area of equal concern—one 
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in which there is perhaps less agreement 
but one in which the same kind of state- 
ments are equally valid. I speak, of course, 
of Viet-Nam. 

The problems in Viet-Nam are every bit as 
complex and every bit as difficult as our 
problems of race and poverty at home. We 
are seeking to help the South Vietnamese 
to build a free nation under the incredibly 
dificult circumstances of aggression from 
the North supported by subversion within. 
And we face in that troubled land a tough, 
cunning and determined adversary who is 
counting on wearing us down, who is de- 
pending on a failure of will and determina- 
tion on our part and on our allies. 

This is not just conjecture. We have it on 
the authority of no less a figure than Gen- 
eral Giap, North Viet-Nam's Minister of 
Defense. He used the same strategy against 
the French. This month he reasserted it 
once again in a long article in his army's 
newspaper. The best strategy, he said, was 
to break down American morale, patience 
and determination through a tiring and 
protracted war. 

I do not think his strategy will succeed. 
For I do not believe Americans abandon 
what is right just because the going gets 
tough. I do not believe we are ready to aban- 
don the people of South Viet-Nam in their 
struggle for freedom any more than we are 
ready to abandon our fight for freedom at 
home, because the going is tough here too. 

Little eiboration is needed on our aims 
and purposes in Viet-Nam. They haye been 
stated clearly and often. 

Our objective is to protect the inde- 
pendence of South Viet-Nam from external 
interference and force. We do not seek to 
destroy North Viet-Nam or to threaten its 
regime. It is not we or the South Vietnamese 
who are unwilling to co-exist. It is the North 
Vietnamese who are unwilling. It is they who 
are relentless in their efforts to take over 
the government of their neighbor. 

There are some who complain that the 
United States has become involved in a civil 
war in Viet-Nam. In Viet-Nam one part of 
a divided country is indeed fighting another. 
But the fact that it is Vietnamese who have 
attacked Vietnamese does not make armed 
aggression any more acceptable. Certainly 
it is no more acceptable for the North Viet- 
namese to attempt to unite Viet-Nam by 
force than it would be for one part of divided 
Germany, or China, or Korea, to unite those 
countries by force. 

We have said since April of 1965 that we are 
prepared for unconditional discussions or 
negotiations.-Since that time we have ur- 
gently and ceaselessly sought every opening 
and followed every lead, no matter how 
threadbare, that could bring North Viet-Nam 
to the conference table. And we will continue 
to do 50, But as long as the North Vietnamese 
refuse to talk peace, we will pursue the strug- 
gle, making their aggression as difficult for 
them as we can without risking the wider 
war we do not want. 

No one pretends this is an easy road to 
travel. It is arduous and dangerous. But pon- 
der for a moment the alternatives: On the 
one hand, a wider war which could easily 
slide down the slipper chute of nuclear 
catastrophe; on the other, withdrawal and 
the abandonment of both our legitimate 
interests and our ties and commitments to 
the non-communist peoples of Southeast 
Asia. 

These commitments—both legal and 
moral—are so solidly founded that I can- 
not see how anyone can rightly argue that 
we should renege on them. 

They are rooted in the Geneva Accords of 
1954, (at the conclusion of which the United 
States formally stated that we “would view 
any renewal of the aggression . . . with grave 
concern and as seriously threatening inter- 
national peace and security”), rooted in the 
SEATO Treaty (which applies to South Viet- 
Nam through a protocal annexed to it), and 
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rooted in numerous other assurances (in- 
cluding President Kennedy’s statement of 
August 2, 1961 that “the United States is 
determined that the Republic of Viet-Nam 
shall not be lost to the communists for lack 
of any support which the United States Gov- 
ernment can render”). 

Our commitments to South Viet-Nam are 
far better grounded than were those to South 
Korea at the time of the aggression there. 
For this reason, I am puzzled as to why 50 
many liberals who supported President Tru- 
man in a policy of limited war in Korea now 
oppose a parallel policy in Viet-Nam. The 
objectives of such a policy have seldom been 
as clearly and precisely stated as they were 
by Richard Rovere and Arthur Schlesinger 
(The General and the President, Farrar, 
Straus & Young) in 1951. They said: 

“The objective is not to destroy commu- 
nism everywhere, a goal which would in- 
volve an unlimited ideological crusade, or 
even to destroy the Soviet Union, a goal 
which could not be briefly attained without 
an atomic holocaust, the objective is to pun- 
ish aggression by lowering the boom on in- 
dividual experiments in aggression, while at 
the same tme refusing to generalize from 
the individual case to the total war. Korea 
had to remain a limited war; limited in its 
investment of American forces, limited in its 


What Rovere and Schlesinger wrote about 
Korea in 1951, it seems to me, is no less valid 
for Viet-Nam today. Much of the current 
debate, in fact, is almost interchangeable 
with that of the early fifties. It was com- 
plained then that the Korean Government of 
that time was not really representative. 
Today—despite an election—the same com- 
plaints are heard about the Government of 
General Thieu. It was complained then that 
the Koreans were not doing enough for 
themselves. The same complaint is heard now 
about the South Vietnamese. 

In both cases we were aiding an indepen- 
dent and sovereign government to govern it- 
self—not seeking to govern it ourselves. As 
in every country, especially in nations which 
suffered long hardships under colonial rule, 
there are some good leaders and some bad. 
some who are corrupt and some who are 
scrupulously honest, 

Certainly in South Viet-Nam there are 
both good leaders and poor ones, efficient 
and inefficient. Many units of the South 
Vietnamese army fight superbly, others are 
less well led. Finding enough sound leader- 
ship has been a problem for the South Viet- 
namese, Miracles will not take place over- 
night. 

None of these facts, however, alters the 
validity of our basic objectives in Viet-Nam. 
Relatively few Americans oppose those ob- 
jectives. The large majority of persons who 
quarrel with our pursuit of the war do 80 
over the means and mechanics rather than 
its underlying purpose. 

In a recent survey (October 8) of views 
of Governors and Members of Congress on 
the war, the New York Times, for instance, 
found that “Many of the replies . re- 
flected discouragement that this investment 
of men and money [in Viet-Nam] did not 
seem to be achieving visible progress rather 
than any basic quarrel with the aims of the 
investment.” 

I am convinced that much of the current 
Wave of uneasiness over the war, much of 
the edginess, weariness and impatience 
really stems from the realization that easy 
alternatives do not readily present them- 
selves. That is why so much of the debate on 
Viet-Nam has wandered up so many starkly 
blind alleys. That is why it has explored so 
many irreleyancies and pursued so many 
pipedreams. 

One such trrelevancy—one of the sillier 
ones—has been the assertion made in the 
press in the last few days that the Admin- 
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istration was evoking the yellow peril”. In 
discussing our interests in Southeast Asia at 
his press conference last week, Secretary 
Rusk pointed out that the free nations of the 
area fully share our determination to pre- 
vent aggression. He said what everyone 
knows, that these nations—which are also 
oriental—are deeply concerned about their 
long term security in the face of a militant, 
hostile and rigidly ideological Communist 
China. 

By some mysterious alchemy, some com- 
mentators managed to transform these re- 
marks into an evocation of the yellow peril”, 
Any fair reading of the Secretary's words 
demonstrates that such an interpretation is 
sheer fantasy. His statement had nothing to 
do with race—yellow, brown or any other. 
They were addressed to the unquestioned 
need to help the free nations of Asia build 
strong, stable, and progressive institutions 
if peace is to be maintained in that part of 
the world. And they are doing so. 

Perhaps the most fruitless irrelevancies of 
all are the endless questionings of the wis- 
dom of decisions long past, Countless words 
have been expended as to whether or not 
President Eisenhower should have done this 
or Secretary Dulles should have done that or 
President Kennedy should have done the 
other, I personally doubt whether it is ever 
possible adequately to assess the correctness 
of any historical decision without the benefit 
of at least twenty years of hindsight. 

On all the things that happened regarding 
Viet-Nam in the past, on all the decisions 
that were taken, there may be room for argu- 
ment by historians. But to say we should 
not be where we are—a position I do not 
agree with—is not in any event to solve the 
problems of the here and now. 

Now is our starting point. Now is from 
where we must go on, But while our current 
action is delimited by responsibilities and 
decisions carried over from the past, it also 
gains by past experience. Significant to that 
experience—the experience of all of us who 
lived through the period between World 
Wars I and Il—is the finding that armed 
aggression cannot be met simply by appeals 
to reason and virtue, Armed aggression is not 
deterred by rhetoric or wishful thinking. 

One final thought. It is a grievous and 
dangerous delusion to believe all our prob- 
lems would be solved if we withdrew from 
Viet-Nam, or from Asia, or from anywhere 
else. On this shrinking planet the strongest 
nation in the world cannot so easily escape 
its responsibilities. 

We are involved in this world, whether we 
want to be or not, as individuals and as a 
nation, There is little use in reviling fate— 
or men—for the difficulties that beset us. 
The work of building peace has never been 
easy and it is not easy now. But its success 
depends on each of us. 


Day-Care Unit “Recruiting” Drive Slated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 23, 1967 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, very soon 


the House will be considering the au- 
thorization bill for the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. The following arti- 
cle from the October 19 issue of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal should be of 
interest to all Members and readers of 
the Recorp: 
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Day-Care Untr “RECRUITING” Drive SLATED 

A day and night program to find children 
to fill the almost empty free day-care cen- 
ters in Louisville poverty neighborhoods will 
be launched next week, an antipoverty pro- 
gram worker said yesterday. 

Only 54 youngsters are enrolled in eight 
child development centers opened 10 days 
ago with federal Head Start money. The cen- 
ters have space for 294 children but six of 
them have five or fewer, 

“There has not been enough recruiting 
„and a lack of publicity (in the neigh- 
borhoods),” Mrs, Margery Provette, assistant 
to the director of the Head Start program, 
sald. 

TO MAKE EVENING CALLS 


Starting next week, male neighborhood 
workers attached to the poverty program's 
newly opened store-front offices will make 
evening house calls in an effort to find more 
children, Mrs, Provette said. Teacher aides 
from each center will ring door bells during 
the day. 

Another obstacle to recruitment has been 
the requirement that the parents be em- 
ployed or involved in job training, she said. 

Mrs. Provette said that when the poverty 
program's manpower job-training program 
starts children of poor persons enrolled in it 
will qualify for the day-care centers. 


OPEN: 6 A.M. TO 6 P.M, 


The centers are open from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
to children, aged 2 to 3 in the city, and 2 to 4 
in the county. 

They are located at: Presbyterian Commu- 
nity Center, 760 S. Hancock; 800 E. Wash- 
ington; First Christian Church, 850 8. 
Fourth; Plymouth Settlement House, 1626 
W. Chestnut; St, Patrick School, 1520 W. 
Market; Baptist Fellowship Center, 1351 
Catalpa, and California Center, 1037 16th. 

The Newburg center at Peace Presbyterian 
Church, 4210 Indian Trail, is the only one 
presently filled to capacity. 


A Penny Postcard for a Nickel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 23, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 2 
weeks ago an increase in postage rates 
was railroaded through the House and 
will soon be adopted in the same basic 
form by the other body. Most of Wash- 
ington seems happy with the bill, except 
that very little concern has been ex- 
pressed over the plight of the public 
which is suffering from deteriorating 
postal service and is now being asked to 
pay additional postage rates. Station 
WBBM-TV, channel 2, of Chicago, has 
developed a reputation for its vigorous 
editorial policy. Its editorial broadcast of 
Tuesday, October 17, dwells on the post- 
age rate increase in a most emphatic 
fashion. 

The editorial follows: 

A Penny POSTCARD FOR A NICKEL 

In olden times, we sent each other penny 
postcards, We still do, but very shortly, the 
“penny” postcard will cost you a nickel. 

That’s part of a package of postal rate in- 
creases already approved by the House of 
Representatives, and soon to be voted by the 
U.S, Senate. 
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The increases are moderate. First class 
mail will go from five to six cents, air mail 
letters from eight to ten cents, and post- 
cards from four to five cents. Second and 
third class, used for newspapers, magazines, 
circulars and bulk mail also will be in- 
creased. — 

Altogether, the postal rate increases are 
expected to bring just under 900 million dol- 
lars A year into the government in added 
revenue. 

The raises are not surprising, because just 
about everything costs more these days. 

What was R bit surprising was the manner 
in which the House passed the bill raising 
the postal rates. The bill does not provide 
for any improvement in postal services to 
vou, but it does call for across-the-board 
Pay increases, not only for postal workers, 
but for all federal employees. 

Thus, in simple arithmetic, the bill that 
Will net the government 900 million dollars 
in new money, will cost the government 
three times that amount in additional pay- 
rolls, 

Spread over a three-year period, the pay 
Taises are supposed to bring the pay and 
fringe benefits of federal employees up to the 
Same level earned for equivalent jobs in pri- 
vate industry. 

We agree with that principle, but we do 
Not agree that it is a good idea to tie a 
Sweeping pay raise plan into a bill increas- 
ing postal rates. 

The income and expenses of the Post Office 
Department should be considered separately, 
and the pay raises debated on their merits. 
This is especially true at the moment, when 
Pressures to cut government expenses are 
growing because of the cost of the war in 
Vietnam. 

We suggest that our entire postal system 
Could stand a sweeping review. The Post 
Office Department in this country has, tradi- 

ly, been dominated by politics, a fact 
that has usually contributed less to its effi- 
ciency, than its deficit. 

Postmaster General O'Brien himself sug- 
gested not long ago that the postal system 
might be more efficiently and more econom- 

y operated by a private corporation, in- 
Stead of the government. 

The idea deserves more attention than it 

received. 

In any event, we believe that if postal 
Tates must go up, they should be raised in a 
bill that also provides for better sery- 

not in a package that raises the pay of 
those who work for the government. That is 
& Separate matter. 


_Is a “Big Boy” New Speculator? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 23, 1967 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, the increas- 
ing use of speculative trading practices 
institutional investors is a phenome- 
hon that has attracted the attention and 
concern of many people who are involved 
With the operation of our securities mar- 
kets. I, too, have been concerned with 
matter for many months; and yet I 
find that while there are many opinions 
expressed by responsible people, there is 
& disturbing lack of facts and figures to 
throw some light on the situation. 
Miss Sylvia Porter, certainly one of the 
country's most distinguished financial 
Columnists, has pointed out one impor- 
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tant aspect of this situation in her syn- 
dicated column, “Your Money's Worth.” 
Her article appearing in the October 16 
issue of the Washington Star is worthy 
of the consideration of the Congress and 
the investing public. 

I, therefore, am inserting at this point 
in the Record Miss Porter's interesting 
and timely article: 

Is a “Bic Bor“ New SPECULATOR? 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

There is a type of spectaculator in the 
stock market that never has been known 
before. He is a well-informed professional. 
He manages a mutual fund which places a 
large amount at his disposal, He is a swinger, 
trading in and out of stocks for quick profits. 

Because he usually chooses stocks in lim- 
ited supply, his heavy buying can run up 
prices fast. Then he sells quietly and often 
the result Is the bottom drops out. 

There is little that can be done under 
today's securities laws or rules to curb this 
type of speculator. Unless several firms get 
together to put a stock up or down, they are 
not doing anything illegal. The question is: 
should there be additional regulation or 
legislation? 

The above summarizes what is currently 
the most important stock market problem. 
The problem is in-and-out speculation by a 
mounting number of institutions and as 
Robert W. Haack, new president of the New 
York Stock Exchange, remarked recently, 
“every thoughtful professional in Wall Street 
must be concerned about it.” 

Haack said “within my term of office, the 
NYSE probably will have to make a decision 
on how far its responsibilities go. Is its func- 
tion just to maintain a free, orderly market- 
place? Or how far down the trail should we 
go in defining what is undesirable specula- 
tion and in trying to control it?” 

The facts are these: 

1. Institutional investors—mutual funds, 
pension funds, life insurance companies, 
bank-administered personal trusts—have 
become a dominant factor in the stock mar- 
ket. The individual investor is shrinking in 
comparative importance; the institutional 
fund, run by professional traders, is mount- 
ing. Until recently, the institution was con- 
sidered a stabilizing force in the market be- 
cause of its steady buying. 

2. But among institutional investors, a 
special group has emerged which threatens 
to be an unstabilizing force. Included are the 
“performance funds” which are dedicated to 
the goal of fast profits. These may turn over 
their portfolios several times a year and 
whirl up obscure stocks to fantastic heights 
before they feed out to greedy public. 

3. Mutual funds are taking on new forms 
and varteties. There are new funds which 
specialize in hot“ stocks within one hot“ 
industry. There are funds with severely lim- 
ited numbers of owners (so they do not even 
have to register with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission) which are set up to use 
all known legal techniques for gambling in 
3 New “swingers” are popping up by the 

ay. 

4. Meanwhile, insurance companies are ty- 
ing up with mutual funds; this will put a 
whole new army of trained salesmen into 
the mutual fund flield. Fnancial institutions 
are also tying up with mutual funds. This 
will widen the market tremendously too. 

Are we creating a “Frankenstein” here? 
Are we inviting the danger of a trading ex- 
plosion and speculation blow-off? 

Haack is too hep to pretend he has the 
answers. He can, though, see the possibility 
of rules which would be aimed at in-and- 
outers but which would simultaneously re- 
strict all investors. 

Many Wall Streeters admit that many 
things now going on are ‘reprehensible.” 
Who will do the policing this time around? 
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Ho as the “Man of the Year” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 23, 1967 
Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Sunday Star, Washington, D.C., of Octo- 


ber 22, 1967, Howard K. Smith again 
effectively sorts out some of the myths 


and facts about the Vietnam war—this 


time in relation to Ho Chi Minh of North 
Vietnam. I place this in the Appendix of 
the Recorp at this point: 
Ho AS THE “MAN OF THE YEAR” 
(By Howard K. Smith) 

About this time each year the well known 
news magazine begins to sort out possible 
choices for its Man of the Year. I doubt if 
I will get around to malling it but my nomi- 
nation is Ho Chi Minh. The formidable wisp 
is one of the bloodiest despots of a bloody 
century, as immoral as he is incompetent at 
government—yet, in the guise of wise little 
Uncle Ho, he is winning the Vietnam pro- 
paganda war. 

Ho's transcendent talent has been in orga- 
nized destruction. But after Dien Bien Phu 
in 1954 he had to run a nation instead of 
merely destroy it, and the results were almost 
all disastrous. 

First of all nearly 900,000 of his people 
abandoned homes and jobs and farms and 
fied to South Vietnam. If the Economist of 
London is right, 250,000 more were ready to 
fice when the borders were shut. 

Then to break opposition he presided over 
a bloodbath of vast proportions for a small 
country. The late Dr. Bernard Fall estimated 
close to 50,000 were murdered. That, however, 
could be a minimum based on a few cases In 
which trustworthy eyewitnesses were pres- 
ent. One such case occurred when peasants 
stormed a Jeep containing the Canadian 
member of the International Control Com- 
mission and begged to be allowed to go to 
South Vietnam. Ho sent a division of troops 
to that region and 6,000 were “deported” or 
executed. : 

After two years, Ho’s General Giap said in 
a famous speech, “We made too many devia- 
tions and executed too many honest people. 
We attacked on too large a front and, seeing 
enemies everywhere, resorted to terror which 
became too widespread. torture came to 
be regarded as normal practice.” 

After that Ho stopped executing “too 
many” honest people and resorting to terror 
that was “too widespread,” and merely ap- 
plied enough. He won his 1960 election witha 
99.91% vote, somewhat aided by the fact he 
had no opponent. 

Ho not only had the reputation of being 
a great national popular hero who fearlessly 
faced public opinion, but also of being a 
great social reformer, friend to the peasant. 
That was due to his great land reform in 
which land was taken from the rich and 
given the poor—though Russian statistics 
show the rich were comparatively richer 
afterwards. Anyhow, there was enough aban- 
doned refugee land left so that yields of rice 
per hectar rose a little until 1960; since then 
low morale and bad management have sent 
them ever downward. 

A British expert argues that the reason 
Ho decided to go south and resume the more 
familiar arts of destruction was that con- 
struction was not doing well in the north. 
In the south, his minions assassinated 30,000 
South Vietnamese civilians in a decade, not 
counting those killed in combat action. 

Ho's military success is not mysterious. 
Destruction is simply vastly easier than 
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construction. It takes six years of college 
education and about a year more of work to 
build a bridge. It takes a half-hour of ex- 
planation and ten minutes of work to set the 
fuses to blow it up. 

Ho's triumph Is in creating and maintain- 
ing an image of being concillatory—or even 
peace-loving, a nationalist George Washing- 
ton, and a constructive social reformer. All 
that is pure fraud. 

He succeeds due to the perverseness of 
human nature. One and all may go freely to 
South Vietnam, see what they wish and write 
without censorship. A useful few are ad- 
mitted to North Vietnam on strictly super- 
vised tours. From the free writers in south 
Vietnam come venomous and unfair articles 
like Mary McCarthy's admittedly loaded ob- 
servations. From the restricted few in the 
north comes a dutiful parroting of Ho's line, 

Thus Harry Ashmore, back from Ho's 
presence, added his weight to the view that 
the U.S. frustrates Ho's conciliatory peace- 
fulness. Yet the U.S. is on record almost 
weekly for peace talks while Ho has not once 
abandoned the line expressed in his news- 
paper Hoc Tap: “The liberation of South 
Vietnam can be settled only by force 
it cannot be settled by treaties and agree- 
ments.” Mr. Ashmore cares nothing for this. 

Last weekend we watched on television 
Messrs. Harrison Salisbury and David Schoen- 
brun—two of the handful let into the 
north—confirming one another's information 
that the Viet Cong in the south are fiercely 
independent of Ho Chi Minh—though how 
they got an objective reading on that in a 
blinkered visit to the north was not ex- 
plained. In any case it is not right. The two 
were almost jocular about Ho's insistence 
that there are no North Vietnamese troops in 
the south. It seems that if the President of 
the U.S. withholds information for reasons 
of state it is credibility gap; but when Ho 
tells a bald lie it is real cute. 

Come to think of it, Man of the Year is 
not enough for Ho, He should also get the 
Nobel Prize for fiction. The remarkable thing 
is, he doesn't even have to write his fictions 
himself 


Teenagers Bring Christmas Cheer to 
Mental Patients 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 23, 1967 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, teenagers 
for 6 years now have been bringing the 
jobs of Christmas to families of mental 
patients in Marion County, Ind. 

On October 26, hundreds of young peo- 
ple will launch the 6th annual Christ- 
mas Toy Shop, sponsored by the Marion 
County Student Mental Health Associa- 
tion and directed by the Marion County 
Association for Mental Health. 

As a result of this project, over 3,000 
toys will be collected and made available 
to mental patients so they can do their 
Christmas shopping for their children 
and grandchildren. 

The work these teenagers do is an in- 
spiring example of humanitarian effort. 
It makes my community a better place 
in which to live. 

Accordingly, I insert at this point in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an article 
which appeared recently in the Indian- 
apolis News, describing this most worth- 
while project: 
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ANNUAL Tor SHOP” PROJECT To OPEN 


Kickoff for a local teen project which has 
received national recognition is set for 7:30 
pm. Oct. 26 in the auditorium of the Herron 
Museum of Art, 110 E. 16th. 

The project is the annual “Christmas Toy 
Shop,” sponsored by the Marion County 
Student Mental Health Association, under 
the direction of the Marion County Associa- 
tion for Mental Health, 

The Indianapolis-born project is manned 
and planned entirely by pupils from local 
high schools who purchase or collect on their 
own nearly 3,000 new toys each year. 

The toys are then used to stock the “Toy 
Shops" at Central State, Larue D. Carter and 
General Hospital and the Marion County 
Home. The store moves on successive Satur- 
days from one hospital to another so mental 
patients can do their Christmas shopping for 
their children and grandchildren. 

The patients shop without charge and the 
teen volunteers help man the stores, giving 
a portion of their weekends and the Thanks- 
giving holiday to the project. 

This is the sixth year for the project, oper- 
ating through schools, clubs, youth organi- 
zations and other interested teen-agers. 

At the kickoff meeting, the project will be 
reviewed for new volunteers and a general 
chairman will be named, Plans will be made 
for a dance after the “Top Shop” at Central 
State, on Nov. 24. 

Connie Noble, program director of the 
Marion County Association for Mental 
Health, Is project co-ordinator. 

Invitations have gone out to nearly 400 
pupils who participated last year. Letters 
also have been sent to metropolitan Indi- 


anapolis high school principals inviting pupil 


participation. 


Sergeant Franklin, Paratrooper, Drowns 
in South Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 23, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
S. Sgt. Willie Franklin, a career soldier 
from Baltimore, recently died in Viet- 
nam. I wish to commend Sergeant 
Franklin on his service to his country 
and to include the following article in 
the Recorp in honor of his memory: 


SERGEANT FRANKLIN, PARATROOPER, DROWNS 
In SOUTH VIETNAM 


A paratrooper whose family lives in Balti- 
more has died in Vietnam, the Defense De- 
partment reported yesterday, 

Staff Sgt. Willie Franklin, 29, husband of 
Mrs. Celestine R. Franklin, of 1302 Wildwood 
parkway, drowned Saturday while he was 
swimming near his base. 

Sergeant Franklin, a career soldier, had 
been in Vietnam four months, Mrs. Franklin 
said last night. He was assigned to the 173d 
Airborne Brigade. 

DOING HIS DUTY 

Mrs. Franklin said her husband expressed 
his dislike for Vietnam service in letters home 
but felt that he was doing his duty there. 

Sergeant Franklin had also served in the 
Dominican Republic. In 1965 he was one of 
2,500 members of the 82d Airborne Division 
ordered to the Caribbean country by Presi- 
dent Johnson after a rebellion overthrew the 
United States-backed regime of Donald Reid 
Cabral. 
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SERVED AT EDGEWOOD 


t Franklin was a native of Detroit 
and went to school there before he enlisted 
10 years ago. 

He had served at Fort Bragg, N.C., Fort 
Benning, Ga., and Edgewood Arsenal, in Har- 
ford county, Md. 

He originally was a demolitions expert, but 
he volunteered for jump school in 1964, after 
two years of service in Italy, Mrs. Franklin 
said. 


Survivors include his wife; a son, Byron 
Franklin, of Baltimore; his mother, Mrs, 
Willie Belle Franklin, of Detroit; seven 
brothers and four sisters. 


C-5A: Big Plane With Big Promise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 23, 1967 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I include in the 
Recorp an article from the Air Force 
magazine of October 1967: 

Lockhxro's C-5A GaLaxy—Bic PLANE WITH 
Bic PROMISE 
(By Edgar E. Ulsamer) 

“The biggest problem is that you have to 

combine the precision and sophistication of 
aeronautics with the sheer size of shipbuild- 
ing.” 
That's how T. R. May, President of Lock- 
heed- a Co., describes the challenge 
of designing and building the world’s largest 
plane—the Air Force's C-5A heavy logistics 
aircraft. 


The first one of the giant planes with a 
gross takeoff weight in excess of 700,000 
pounds and an interior volume more than 
four and one-half times that of the C-141A 
is on the production line in Building B-1 of 
Lockheed's Marietta, Ga., facility and is being 
readied for rollout in February next year. 
This is an aircraft you can talk about only in 
superlatives. It is being assembled in the 
world’s largest aircraft manufacturing plant 
(the assembly building for Boeing's 747 will 
be larger in terms of cubic footage, but is 
not yet completed); the fire truck that will 
service the C-5A dwarfs the average city bus; 
the largest aluminum forgings ever made 
(weighing 3,200 pounds) go into the C-5A's 
fuselage; its sixty-five-foot-high tail is too 
tall for any existing assembly bullding—so it 
will be mated with the fuselage in a special 
empennage building; and the aircraft's Gen- 
eral Electric TF39 engines, powerful enough 
to furnish power for a city of 50,000, are the 
largest aircraft engines in existence (al- 
though substantially below the thrust-aug- 
mented output of those that will power the 
American SST). 

While the manufacturing of an aircraft of 
this size and weight poses myriad problems, 
Lockheed executives say none has proved in- 
solvable or sufficiently grave to cause a de- 
lay. “The contract says that we have to roll 
out in February 1968. We intend to meet that 
commitment,” says Mr. May. From the looks 
of the assembly Une, he isn’t likely to miss 
his deadline, 

The C-5A, or “Galaxy” aa it has been nick- 
named by USAF and Lockheed, has under- 
gone a number of changes since the con- 
tract was awarded in October 1965. The wing 
design was. changed substantially and, ac- 
cording to Lockheed, furnishes a substan- 
tially improve lift/drag ratio and, conse- 
quently, better direct operating costs (DOC). 
The fillet size was increased and 
streamlined beyond the level of the initial 
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design. The high-lift system was changed 
both at the leading and trailing edge of the 
wing. The original double-slotted design was 
Teplaced by a tracked Fowler configuration. 
Wind-tunnel tests now indicate a “very sat- 
isfactory” performance of the high-lift sys- 
tem, which will enable the C-5A to main- 
tain a good climb rate even with only three 
engines in operation. Other modifications 
included improvements of the landing pod 
fairings and a more pointed configuration 
for the aircraft's nose: 

Less apparent changes, according to Vice 
President and C-5A Program Manager H, Lee 
Poore, include weight savings through im- 
Proved chemical milling and use of more 
honeycombed construction and lightweight 
bonding. The improvements result in weight 
Savings in excess of five percent over con- 
temporary niethods. Advanced technology 
fiber glass laminates and aluminum fiber 
Blass sandwich panels account for part of 
the reduction. The use of about 8,500 pounds 
ot titanium in the C-5A provides a weight 
Saving of more than 2,500 pounds over 
Standard materials and gives the aircraft a 
Payload increase of more than one ton, Simi- 
larly, the use of some 750,000 titanium 
fasteners was dictated by the intrinsic lower 
Weight and higher strength of that metal 
And resulted in an over-all weight cut of 
7,400 pounds. 

Lockheed officials say that similar prog- 
Tess has been made in the C-5A's guidance 
systems, advancing beyond the state of the 
art of contemporary transport aircraft. On- 

facilities provides for a navigational 
accuracy of one nautical mile per hour of 
flight and a positioning of the aircraft for 
of within 300 yards of the target. 
Without ground aids, landings at ceilings 
Of 500 feet and one-mile visibility can be 
conducted, there values are reduced to 200- 
foot ceilings and one-half-mile visibility 
When ground aids are available and used. 

Improvements are also reported in the 

C-5A's Malfunction Detection Analysis and 

(MADAR) subsystem which moni- 
tors over 1,300 test points and permits diag- 
nostic checks leading to the detection of 
oning components which can be 

Teplaced in flight. 
advanced technology engine of the 
C-5A, the General Electric TF39, entered 
t test this spring installed in a B-52. 
turbofan engine produces 41,100 pounds 
Of thrust on takeoff, features a bypass ratio 
Of 8:1, and an over-all pressure ratio of 

1. Its specific fuel consumption is 

twenty-five percent below that of current 

rt engines. Eventually it will have a 

time between overhaul (TBO) of 5,000 hours; 

the first phase of the program the TBO 
Will, of course, be somewhat lower. 

General Electric, subject to additional 

funding by the Department of Defense, has 
Posed growth versions of the TF39. By 
1972, engines with a thrust of 45,000 pounds, 
and by 1975, 50,000 pounds, could be pro- 
duced; Actual development of higher-thrust 
presumably will depend on cost/ 
effectiveness analyses by the Department of 
tense. These would weigh increased costs 
Sgainst aggregate benefits in the form of 
increased payloads, shorter takeoffs, higher 
Cruise altitudes, and higher cruise speed. 
e the present contract calls for the 
delivery of fifty-eight aircraft, Lockheed offi- 
predict that some 300 or more C—5As 
Will be built. A number of foreign countries 
have shown “great interest” in the O-5A, 
and Lockheed expects to sell the aircraft, 
Configured as a military cargo plane, abroad 
in quantity. Conversion of the aircraft to 
‘Commercial cargo operation is under consid- 
eration but will require a substantial in- 
vestment by the company. 
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Military use of the C-5A beyond logistics 
missions is being examined by both the De- 
partment of Defense and the manufacturer, 
Lockheed has found s number of corollary 
missions. One includes the capability as an 
airborne command post. By adding three 
additional wing tanks, the C-5A Command 
Post could remain aloft for twenty hours 
and with only minor modification could fur- 
nish 7,000 square feet of usable floor space. 
It is also relatively easy, according to Lock- 
heed, to convert the C-5A into a tanker that 
would offer two significant operational ad- 
vantages: offload capabilities well beyond 
those of any existing craft, and the ability 
to operate from support-area airfields. An 
optimized taker version, featuring a short- 
ened and slenderized fuselage and improved 
performance, is also being considered. 

Under study as well is conversion of the 
C-5A to a missile launched. A number of 
launch techniques are being examined, 
among them Polaris-style vertical fuselage 
tubes, downward ejection, and launch 
through the aerial delivery openings. 

As a heavy bomber, the C-5A might well 
be without peers, according to the manu- 
facturer., Its capabilities would seem to 
qualify the giant plane for conventional 
rather than nuclear bombs. On the basis of 
a preliminary study, the C-5A bomber could 
deliver 288 conyentional 750-pound bombs 
(214,000 pounds total bomb load as compared 
to a maximum of 60,000 pounds for the 
B-52). Bombs could be released through 
bays located forward of the main landing 
gear. Using the C-5A's standard rail and 
roller system, forty-eight 750-pound bombs 
could be released in a single salvo or, by 
alternating the pallets over the bomb bays, 
in continuous patterns for several thousand 
feet. The potential of the C-5A as a nuclear- 
powered aircraft was discussed in the August 
67 issue of this magazine. 

In cargo configuration, the Galaxy can 
accommodate about ninety-elght percent of 
all military equipment in the inventory. 
Range of the aircraft with full payload (220,- 
000 pounds) is 3,050 nautical miles. With 
112,600-pound payloads, the range increases 
to 5,500 nautical miles, and the aircraft's 
ferry range is 7,200 nautical miles. Gross 
weight is 728,000 pounds, and cruise 
for long-range missions is 440 knots. The 
OA can be loaded both from the front and 
the rear. Its loading height is adjustable to 
various conditions because of the “kneeling” 
capability of its landing gear, and the aircraft 
can airdrop as much as 200,000 pounds of 
payload in seconds. In a quick-change feature 
comparable to the latest commercial jet- 
liners, the C-5A can accommodate seventy- 
five troops in a passenger compartment lo- 
cated above the cargo compartment. This 
installation can be removed to furnish addi- 
tional cargo space when necessary. 

Despite the airplane’s great weight, the 
C-5A will be able to operate from forward 
sites because the “footprint,” distriubted 
among the twenty-eight wheels of its land- 
ing gear, is lower than that of contemporary 
large jet transports. The pilot can deflate the 
tires Just before landing to suit the existing 
field and weight conditions with the help of 
an electrically controlled tire-pressure con- 
trol system. 4 

The aircraft is designed to complete off- 
and on-loading and servicing in fifty to 
sixty minutes. Its direct operating cost is 
2.1¢ per ton-mile, fifty percent cheaper than 
the best current equipment can furnish. 
Yet Lockheed already is busily studying a 
follow-on aircraft, designated the LGX (and 
nicknamed the Megaplane), with a proposed 
takeoff weight of between 900,000 and 1,200,- 
000 pounds to furnish the increased airlift 
requirements of the more distant future. 
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Vice President Supports Vietnam Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 23, 1967 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Vice President 
Husert H. HUMPHREY is one of our Na- 
tion’s most articulate, effective, and 
courageous defenders of our policy and 
our men in Vietnam. 

Vice President HUMPHREY was one of 
the first great Americans of this era of 
American history to see the danger in 
appeasement of Communist aggression. 
I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the Congress and to the people 
of the Country the following excellent 
article by William S. White which ap- 
peared in this morning's Washington 
Post: 

HUMPHREY Heaps L. B, J. ATTACK AGAINST 
ANTI-VIETNAM FORCES 
(By William S. White) 

Vice President Hubert H. Humphrey has 
become the field chief of the Administra- 
tion’s long delayed counter-attack upon an 
implacable anti-Vietnam war faction led 
mainly by dissident Democrats who were once 
his close colleagues. 

Task Force Humphrey, in consequence, is 
all but continuously airborne, as the Vice 
President carries the fight with characteristic 
gusto into every section of the United States. 
Already his flight patterns have taken him 
into every State save Mississippi. And he is 
even now working to add Mississippi to his 
list as soon as he can fit it into a bruising 
barns schedule which is reviving 
rather than depressing the spirits of the man 
who holds the most inherently dispiriting 
post in Government. 

Humphrey, that is to say, is an authen- 
tically happy warrior, who has in his eye 
a light of battle clearly too genuine to be 
only assumed, and a light in no way dimmed, 
Moreover, by the fact that speech-making 
invitations are now rolling into his office at 
the rate of 100 a day. 

The issue not only gives him something 
big to do—and in more poltically peaceful 
times the calendar of any Vice President is 
often heavy with made work—but also some- 
thing into which he is able to put his whole 
heart. For Hubert Humphrey, the darling 
of both the moderately liberal and the far- 
liberal within his in the old days 
when their joint concerns were predomi- 
nantly those of domestic welfarism, in all 
his career has never wavered from a ra- 
tionally hard line against Communist ex- 
pansionism. 

His strong support of the war policy in 
Vietnam long since has alienated the new 
left of isolationism; and hard and ugly words 
have long since fallen upon him from the 
lips of erstwhile comrades who now berate 
him as a renegade because he will not soften 
on Vietnam. But the shock of this episode 
has now largely gone, because Humphrey 
is too busy to care too much any more and 
because he sees Vietnam as the great divide 
between the men and the boys in the camp 
of American liberalism. 

His ex-communication by such as Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action—an organiza- 
tion he helped to found and an organiza- 
tion in which at the start led resistance to 
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early efforts at Communist penetration—has 
by no means been an unmixed bane. For 
following logically from it has come a new 
degree of acceptability for HHH among mod- 
erate and conservative Democrats notably 
and ironically in the South and West. Their 
old suspicion of his domestic policies is van- 
ishing in a new appreciation of his undoubt- 
edly courageous stance on Vietnam and on 
Communist containment in general. 

‘Task Force Humphrey is operating for the 
Administration very much 4s a military task 
force operates out ahead of the main troop 
bodies when a climactic and large-scale 
battle is developing in a wide field. It is mov- 
ing fast, hitting hard, and maintaining al- 
ways the high mobility that is the hallmark 
of any forward assault unit on martial ter- 


In a single visit to a single area Humphrey 
will make a minimum of three appearances: 
One to some non-political and general body, 
Say a meeting of a Catholic, Protestant, Jew- 
ish charity group; another before the local 
or regional press and television; a third in 
private to some group of business or labor 
leaders. 

The aggregate attendance at these far- 
scattered public appearances already runs in 
the hundreds of thousands and will at length 
run into millions. Humphrey has long since 
abandoned any notion of turning the other 
cheek to hard-core peaceniks and is giving 
More than he gets on every college campus. 
He is hitting the theme that three successive 
Presidents have found resistance to military 
communism in Asia to be indispensable and 
that all three are unlikely to be wrong. 

He is wryly aware that he is little noted 
in Washington and the East, which he re- 
gards as pretty well drenched with anti-war 
propaganda, but asserts that out in the coun- 
try the majority will support the war to the 
end when its justifications are presented 
_ with force and without apology, 

“an or wrong, he is going for broke; he 

is prepared to live or die politically on the 
issue. He has made his peace with himself. 


The Airport Trains Are on the Way 
EXTENSION DE REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM 8. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 23, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, as 
anyone who has experienced the trials 
of getting to and coming from our Na- 
tion’s major airports knows, highways 
can no longer be relied on exclusively to 
serve the growing air transport industry. 

With the jumbo jets and the super- 
sonic transport just around the corner, 
it is vital that our cities provide rapid 
rail transit service to and from their air- 
ports. Thus far, however, only Cleveland 
has opted to provide this service. 

The October 2, 1967, issue of Railway 
Age magazine, in an article entitled “The 
Airport Trains Are on the Way,” closely 
examines the nearly completed Cleve- 
land-Hopkins Airport rapid transit sys- 
tem and reports on the prospects for 
similar systems for other cities and their 
airports. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert the Railway Age article at this 
point in the Recorp and commend it to 
the attention of my colleagues. The ar- 
ticle follows: 
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THe AIRPORT TRAINS ARE ON THE WAY 


Increasingly, rapid transit is talked of as 
a traffic-free means of reaching metropolitan 
airports, accessible today mainly over con- 
gested highways. So far in North America, 
however, only the Cleveland Transit System 
is putting tracks where all that talk is. 

Los Angeles, Philadelphia, New Orleans 
and Denver are studying proposals to link 
rail terminals downtown with outlying air- 
ports. 

The Port of New York Authority ls exam- 
ining potential of a road-rail vehicle capable 
of taking travelers from midtown Manhattan 
to Kennedy Airport; the Metropolitan Com- 
muter Transportation Authority is consid- 
ering 100-mph trains oyer the Long Island 
Rail Road to bring air travelers from Cal- 
verton to New York, 70 miles away. 

Boston’s Revere Beach transit line has a 
stop near Logan Airport, with bus transfer 
service. 

In Europe, Brussels is linked to its airport 
by a commuter railway, and London to one 
of its two alrports the same way. For the 
other London airport, two schemes were ad- 
vanced for bringing British Railways and 
London Transport trains from downtown. 

The important thing in everyone’s mind 
is that Jumbo jets and SST’s are just around 
the corner. Getting to and from airports 
may be a headache now—but it's just a 
small foretaste of what’s to come, if high- 
ways are relied on exclusively (RA, July 
3/10, p. 42). 

The 4-mile Cleveland Transit System ex- 
tension to Cleveland Hopkins Airport will 
open more than a year from now. Cars for 
the new service have Just been delivered. And 
the 20 stainless-steel units—first of this 
metal to be built for transit operations by 
Pullman-Standard—have already gone into 
revenue service. 

CTS is operating its all day base and off- 
peak service over the existing 15-mile line 
with the new cars—rolling out their 13-year- 
old predecessors only durjng rush hours. 
Riders are encountering features new to 
Cleveland, and, in some cases, entirely new 
to U.S. rapid transit. 

When the 83.5-million order was placed 
with P-S in July 1966, it was intended that 
the cars would provide fast, low-cost direct 
transportation between Cleveland's business 
center and the Hopkins terminal bullding. 
A test of this concept was so significant that 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment participated in the purchase of 
the rolling stock. 

Luggage racks for travelers. A unique fea- 
ture of the cars, designed specfically to make 
them attractive to air travelers, is the lug- 
gage rack installed just inside the doorway 
at each end. This five-shelf storage area was 
chosen in preference to racks over the pas- 
senger seats because it will simplify and 
speed the handling of bulky luggage. 

Air conditioning is new for Cleveland 
transit riders: the Vapor Injectaire air cir- 
culating system is a “first” in the US. The 
four 100-hp motors on each 65,000-pound 
car, geared for a maximum of 60 mph, will 
produce considerably greater acceleration 
than traction equipment on the older cars. 
The Wabco N-2 self-centering, fully auto- 
matic coupler, another first“ for these cars, 
is installed at both ends. 

Longer on the outside. Configuration of 
the new units differs considerably from pre- 
vious CTS cars which are 48 feet long and 
seat 52 passengers. 

Joining the transit-industry trend, CTS 
opted for the longest possible units and 
was able to fit 70-foot cars (over anti-clim- 
bers) on the existing line with only minor 
alterations at three station platforms. Seat 
spacing has been increased and two lug- 
gage racks have been installed. Each of the 
new cars seats 80 passengers. 

Some of the older cars are assembled in 
married pairs with only a single operator's 
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cab per unit. All cars which have just gone 
into service are designed for possible opera- 
tion as single units. Each has a cab at each 
end, Because of the 300-foot platforms on 
CTS, trains of a maximum of four cars will 
be operated. 

The carbody Is essentially a stainless-steel 
structure. Undeframe end sections and 
bolsters are fabricated of low-alloy, high- 
tensile steel and welder between the AISI 
200-grade stainless-steel side sills, The re- 
mainder of the framing, the side sheathing 
and the roof are also stainless, with all visi- 
ble metal an AISI 300-grade alloy. 

Plastic ends. The streamlined carends are 
molded fiberglass extending the full width 
and height of the carbody and incorporating 
the windows, destination signs and door 
openings. The integral color is chosen to 
blend with the metallic finish of the remain- 
der of the carbody, The plastic is molded with 
extra thickness or metal reinforcements at 
stress points. 

The car is carried by a pair of Rockwell 
MPT-2 transit trucks. While this is a new 
design, it incorporates the equalizing-tram- 
ming arrangement developed by Rockwell's 
LyM-Atchison Division for the 180 Chicago 
Transit Authority cars built in 1964 (RA, 
May 4, 1964, p. 26). This alignment system 
consists of a pair of spherical bearing joints 
in diagonal corners of the side frame—tran- 
som connections combined with the journal 
roller bearing installations. The flexibility of 
this truck arrangement permits individual 
vertical wheel displacements with a mini- 
mum of load transfer. 

Air and coll suspension. Suspension ts a 
combination of air and coil springs with 
hydraulic vertical and lateral shock absorb- 
ers, At each of the 28-inch cast-steel wheels 
is an ASF packaged tread braking unit fitted 
with composition shoes, Each motor drives 
through a double-reduction, parallel gear 
drive unit, 

Each car has four sand boxes which de- 
liver through electro-pneumatic sanders to 
the rail outboard of each truck. Traction 
controls are General Electric SCM type con- 
trolling the serles-wound GE traction motors. 
Braking is basically dynamic, supplemented 
with the air-operated tread brakes. The Wab- 
co Cineston master controller is used for 
regulation of both acceleration and decelera- 
tion. Maximum acceleration is 2.75 mph per 
second; deceleration is a maximum of 3.5 
mphps, in emergency. 

The carbody is insulated with polyurethane 
panels beneath the windows and with fiber- 
glass above that level. Interior lining is lami- 
nated plastic with integral colored melamine 
facing. Partitions are aluminum-faced ply- 
metal faced wtih melamine. Remainder of 
the trim and finish is stainless-steel. Floor 
covering is composition rubber bonded to the 
heavy plywood floor. Carl Ramsey. Cleveland 
Transit's manager of maintenance, stresses 
the system’s requirement that no paint be 
used for interior finish of the car. 

Special seating. Along with the greater- 
than-standard seat spacing, the seats them- 
selves are also wider than previously used by 
CTS. Each is a two-passenger transverse type 
with stainless frame and one-piece cushion 
and one-piece back. Decorative heavy vinyls 
are used to cover the molded urethane foam 
seat and back. Under each seat cushion are 
two rubber platforms which are attached by 
heavy strapping over cavities in the plywoot 
frame. The rubber is a polymeric compound 
called elasta/SEAT. It is formulated to 
dampen vibration while providing strength 
and resilience. 

Passenger compartment side windows are 
tempered Chem-Cor glass with 28% light 
transmission to reduce glare and prevent in- 
filtration of infrared rays of the sun. Plastic 
closures surround each window. The sili is 
designed as an alr diffuser for the air-cir- 
culating system. 

The 10-ton Safety electro-mechanical air- 
conditioning package which is resiliently 
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mounted beneath the carbody incorporates 
the compressor, condenser, evaporator’ and 
contral panel. It is designed to maintain a 
75-degree interior temperature with an am- 
bient of 95 degrees and a passenger load 
of 100. 

Injectaire system. In the Vapor Injectaire 
system, air conditioning Is tied in with hest- 
ing so that either cold or hot air will be 
delivered to the car interior at the window 
sills. Heating is automatic and is based on 
energy released from the accelerating-brak- 
ing resistors with a 41.4-kw auxiliary heater 
supplementing the waste heat recovered 
from dynamic braking. 

The blower in the air-conditioning unit 18 
used year-around for air circulation, direct- 
ing air through the heat exchanger to the air 
distribution ducts along the car's side sills. 
It is directed upward under each window 
and passes through floor-level nozzles where 
it is combined with air recirculated from the 
carbody. Return ducts deliver a certain por- 
tion of the air to the air-conditioning blower. 
There it is combined with fresh air under 
thermostatic control. 

Passenger compartment lighting consists of 
Luminator fluorescent fixtures. It is designed 
to backlight the advertising card racks and 
produce a 35-foot-candle illumination at the 
reading level of seated passengers. The lights 
operate on 400-cycle-per-second a-c power 
inverted from the 32- volt d-c control system. 


Does Asia Want the Future Mr. Rusk 
Seems To Offer? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. TIM LEE CARTER 


OF KENTUCEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 23, 1967 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
editorial in the Louisville, Ky., Courier- 
Journal, it seems to me, should be of 
great interest to the Members of this 
House. For this reason, I am this day 
inserting it into the Recor», as follows: 

Does Asta WANT THE FUTURE MR. Rusk 

SEEMS To OFFER? 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk last week 
delivered a very long and unsurprising de- 
tense of the administration’s Vietnam policy. 
Once more he repeated that we are in South 
Vietnam only to insure that it and other 
small countries will “have a right to live in 
peace without molestations from across their 
frontiers.” He told us that the war is going 
well, that the new South Vietnamese govern- 
ment is making progress, that no stalemate 
exists and that the debate in which the 
American people and its government are 
now “is essentially a debate about 
detall-this or that military move, this or 
that diplomatic step—this or that formula- 
tion of what is in fact a common middle 
position.” 

Then Mr. Rusk, in the opinion of many 
who since have pondered his words, opened 
& new and disturbing dimension and rendered 
futile most of his earlier efforts to limit our 
commitments in time and in objective. Asked 
whether and to what extent our own na- 
tional security was involved in Vietnam he 
said; “Within the next decade or two, there 
will be a billion Chinese on the mainland 
armed with nuclear weapons, with no cer- 
tainty as to what their attitude toward the 
Test of Asia will be. . . . Now we believe that 
the free nations of Asia must brace them- 
selves, get themselves set; with secure, pro- 
gressive, stable institutions of their own, with 
co-operation among the free nations of Asia 
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stretching from Korea and Japan right 
around to the subcontinent, if there is to 
be peace in Asia over the next ten to 20 
Fears. 

AN AWESOME COMMITMENT 


One does not have to be an isolationist or 
to turn one's back on the legitimate respon- 
sibilities of great power to regard-the pros- 
pect thus opened up with a shrinking heart. 
Our commitment in Vietnam, from this view- 
point, is far greater than merely chasing 
the North Vietnamese back home. We are 
there to insure the peace and safety of “the 
free nations of Asia stretching from Korea 
and Japan right around to the subconti- 
nent.” 

So awesome a responsibility takes for 
granted far more than the American people 
have ever taken, or than most of them en- 
visioned as our limited commitment to South 
Vietnam, It presupposes a view of Chinese 
expansionism with which many serious stu- 
dents disagree. 

Edwin O. Reischauer, for instance, an 
Asian scholar of international repute and 
our former ambassador to Japan, has some 
differing thoughts on China: “In actuality,” 
he says, in a new book: Beyond Vietnam: 
The United States and Asia, China's share 
of the world population has for long been 
static or even declining. If present popula- 
tion figures are so uncertain, we cannot be 
very sure about earlier ones, but it would 
seem that China’s population was a higher 
percentage of world population a century 
ago. . . Growing now at a rate of about 2 
per cent a year, as contrasted to rates averag- 
ing closer to 3 per cent in other less devel- 
oped regions, it may be further losing 
ground. 

“China's development since 1964 of a 
small nuclear capacity has not, in my judg- 
ment, notably changed the military equa- 
tion. Large nuclear arsenals have produced a 
balance of terror in the world but have not 
proved usable. ... How much less useful is 
a tiny nuclear arsenal. Would even a 
weak neighbor be seriously intimidated by a 
Chinese nuclear threat when everyone real- 
izes that the actual use of nuclear weapons 
by China might bring down on it a much 
larger nuclear response by us, by the Soviet 
Union or possibly by both? ... 

“We are drifting perilously close to war 
with China over Vietnam. Nothing would be 
more profitless or idiotic. . . . Neither side 
could possibly win such a war but each 
could seriously hurt the other. . In fact 
it might lead to a Soviet-American war that 
could destroy the world. 

Mr. Rusk seems often pushed, by circum- 
stances and his own predilections, into fre- 
quent comparisons of the United States in 
Asia today and the United States in Europe 
a quarter-century ago, The comparison is 
dangerous. Containment as a policy applied 
to Stalinist Russia was, as its author, George 
Kennan has pointed out, one with a limited, 
application in time and place. Its greatest 
advantage was that no war ever had to be 
fought to test it. It needed the presence—in 
peaceful formation—of allied troops on the 
continent of Europe. But it involved far 
more. Principally it involved the Marshall 
Plan, which proceeded, and succeeded mag- 
nificently, during the era of containment. 

A DIFFERENT EUROPE NOW 


When the Marshall Plan had achieved its 
Objective of making Western Europe—a 
highly industrialized and homogeneous 
group of nations—once more economically 
self-sufficient and militarily self-reliant, the 
whole reason for containment of possible 
Soviet aggression withered away. But it has 
been and is now being, to the distress of its 
enunciator, invoked as a living and valid 
policy by a State Department rooted in the 
remembrance of things past. Its application 
to another continent, to entirely different 
circumstances and to a group of nations 
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wretchedly ill-equipped for an industrialized 
society, has become a tragedy. 

We are now, Mr. Rusk seems to be saying, 
committed to fighting a twenty-year war in 
the name of China's containment on and 
around the land mass of Asia. But contain- 
ment did not involve war, it involved con- 
struction. It did not waste the lives and land 
of poor people; it rebuilt them. In contrast 
to a Marshall plan to enable Asiens to live 
in peace and comfort, we are offering a 
scorched earth now as possible insurance 
against scorched earth twenty years from 
now. Is this really the future for which Mr. 
Rusk's “frc: nations of Asia" are besought 
to “brace themselves, get themselves set?” 


Fighting Servicemen Are the Stepping- 
stone to Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


oY ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 23, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Editor 
Lyn Daunoras, of the Summit Valley 
Times, is a thoughtful, energetic, and 
dedicated newspaperwoman who is 
known for her candid views. 

In a column in that publication on 
Wednesday, October 18, Miss Daunoras 
addressed herself directly to the political 
complications within the country caused 
by the war in Vietnam. 


This is such a forthright commentary 
I feel it deserves careful scrutiny: ‘ 
FIGHTING SERVICEMEN ARE THE STEPPING 

STONE TO OFFICE 
(By Lyn Daunoras) 

More and more we have come to admire 
our senior senator from Illinois, Everett Mc- 
Kinley Dirksen. 

While all the opportunists are using our 
armed forces in Vietn Nam as pawns in the 
great vote-getting of November 1968, Dirksen 
has laid his senatorial ambitions on the line, 
insofar as re-election is concerned, by having 
the courage to speak up for our position, 
tenuous as it is, in that country. By so doing, 
he is setting aside partisan politics in defend- 
ing a Democratic president. This is the type 
of man we need more of in Washington. 

Romney is a hopeless cause. First he cur- 
ried the Negro vote by letting Detroit burn 
to the ground rather than even attempt to 
stop the rioting there last summer and now 
he is bleating about having been “brain- 
washed” about Viet Nam in the days when he 
spoke up for our action there—before he 
realized how unpopular it was with some of 
the public. First of all, who needs a president 
who can be so easily brainwashed? And sec- 
ondly, we don't dig a candidate who vacil- 
lates on issues just to build up his vote. 

We had enough of that in 1964. Goldwater 
could have won the election had he been dis- 
honest in his promises to the people. Instead, 
he had the nerve to say that if we go into a 
country, we should win the war and get out. 
This made him a “warmonger” and the 
Democrats, who were pro to “bring the 
boys home,” made the most of it. But as soon 
as election was over. Goldwater's call for 
escalation was carried through. 

Deliver us from candidates who promise 
the moon in order to get into office. This 
crowd Includes Chuck Percy, too, who has a 
long way to go before he hopes to inherit 
the mantle of greatness worn by Dirksen. 
Talk is cheap—it’s action that counts. 
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Much as we are anti-LBJ, we must say we 
admire his stand, too, in defending our ac- 
tion in Viet Nam when he knows it may well 
cost him the nomination, Bobby Kennedy, 
appealing to the hippies and young vote with 
his long hair and bangs, is carrying on the 
“peace crusade" which is amusing when one 
considers that the war was. escalated and 
more troops sent over to fight under his 
brother's administration. 

So what about Viet Nam? Are we to leave 
our boys defenseless (with apologies to Right 
Guard) while candidates argue the merit of 
staying there? Are we to settle for a dis- 
honorable peace? Isn't it peculiar that the 
largest, richest, most powerful country in the 
world is stymied by a tiny Asian town not 
even as large as Rhode Island? 

And what of the boys who have already 
sacrificed their lives there? Has it been in 
vain? It would be if, as the Doves will it, we 
just back out sheepishly and try to forget the 
whole thing. 

There used to be a car slogan that went, 
“Ask the man who owns one.“ Well if any- 
one bothers to ask the man who has been 
there, they would find that, unlike the 
Korean war when men didn't realize why we 
were there and were defecting to the enemy, 
the boys fighting in Viet Nam today are writ- 
ing home to speak up for our need there, 

Receiving letters from Brookfield boys dur- 
ing that village’s “Viet Nam Day in Brook- 
field" to honor their fighting men, we reprint 
here some of the excerpts from their notes 
of thanks: 

“These people are disease-ridden and dirty, 
but they have more dignity than anyone I've 
ever known. They never complain. They work 
slow and steady, but they always work. These 
people live from one day to the next. They 
have to feed and clothe their children, If 
there is just enough food to survive, you can 
be sure there's no money for a doctor. These 
people depend on every American medical 
facility in Viet Nam. The only thanks they 
can give is a heart-felt smile, but do you 
know—it’s more than enough?” 

“Even though the country is diseased and 
contaminated and the living conditions are 
below that of the slums, these people still 
work hard just to keep alive. I have been over 
here only three months and I respect them 
very much. I’m glad I volunteered to come 
over here now. It gave me a chance to grow 
up, a chance that I'd probably never have 
gotten if I’d stayed stateside or gone else- 
where. We are fighting to free these people 
and no matter what our job is, we're all help- 
25 to keep communism from coming to the 

B” 

"I read last week in Houston, Tex., that the 
23rd Marine Regiment gave a group of anti- 
war agitators a thorough beating. I think 
every American serviceman is proud it finally 
happened.” 

These notes were not in response to letters 
asking questions. They were written by the 
boys in response to packages sent them by 
the community. Their comments were en- 
tirely of their own free will and it doesn’t 
sound too much like they feel they should 
not be there. 

And then there is the one we received last 
week from a mother whose son wrote: “Ask 
the people back home to pray and to let our 
leaders know what they are doing to us by 
not letting us fight like we were taught. We 
could clean this place up shortly if they'd 
give us the go-ahead. While they're telling 
everyone how human we are and asking for 
peace, we're getting blown away. The only 
way we can bring peace again is by force.” 

Instead of crying “bring the boys home,” 
candidates would do well to call for an honor- 
able peace and they are not going to get 
peace negotiations by letting our boys con- 
tinue to be targets out there. The do-gooders 
in this country are not helping the .cause 
any either. All they are doing is delaying the 
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possibility of peace talks. Why should the 
Communists talk peace when they see how 
disunited we are here? If they hold out until 
after election they may win—not on the 
field—but in the American polling booths! 
It's worth it to them to wait. 

Regardless of how Americans feel about 
this war, we're in it and to allow our boys 
to be slaughtered while they shilly-shally 
around in Washington is certainly not to our 
credit and only adds to the image of the “ugly 
American.” 

Our vote will go to the candidate who 
promises to end the war in Viet Nam—not 
by crawling out shamefully, but by honor- 
able means, We can only keep faith with the 
dead, the wouhded and those fighting there 
now, by giving it our all. It takes unity to 
do that. 

We hate to think how many boys are going 
to die between now and next November while 
the politicians use them as their main step 
to office. 


Are We Headed for a Dark Age of 
Nondiscovery in Therapeutics? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JERRY L. PETTIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 23, 1967 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, committees 
of both this House and the other body 
have been actively examining the prac- 
tices. of the prescription drug industry, 
its pricing and marketing policies, its 
research and development record, and 
the effectiveness of that industry’s reg- 
ulation by the Federal Government. 

This is no doubt necessary in the gen- 
eral interest of public health protection 
and in view of the Government's role 
in the delivery and financing of health 
care for more and more of our citizens 
under the medicare, medicaid, and re- 
lated programs. 

We must take all proper steps to assure 
that the best possible health care is avail- 
able to the American people and that no 
one is being denied such care, including 
drugs, because of an inability to pay for 
it. The flow of sorely needed new medi- 
cines for yet untreatable diseases should 
not be impaired. 

Therefore, it caused me grave con- 
cern when I read that a distinguished 
professor of medicine at Columbia Uni- 
versity, Dr. Charles A. Ragan, Jr., fears 
that we may be headed for “a dark age of 
nondiscovery in therapeutics.” It shocked 
me to learn, Mr. Speaker, that such views 
are held by the Lambert professor of 
medicine at the Columbia College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, who is also di- 
rector of the first medical division at New 
York’s Bellevue Hospital. 

Writing in the October issue of the 
journal Resident Physician, Dr. Ragan 
points out that the pharmaceutical in- 
dustry, because of its intimate relation- 
ship to the health of the Nation, is being 
subjected to rules and regulations im- 
posed on few other industries. In essence, 
he said, it is becoming a “public utility.” 

Most utilities have not been greatly 
innovative, as Dr. Ragan points out, 
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New ideas leading to new drugs are an 
absolute necessity for the whole health field. 

If this process of innovation in the drug 
industry is stopped or slowed— 


Dr. Ragan warns— 


American medicine and the whole health 
profession will suffer. 


Federal regulation has already slowed 
the process of drug discovery, Dr. Ragan 
charges, and it is vital that this slow- 
down be overcome. 

Some method must be worked out where- 
by the pharmaceutical industry is allowed 
a just profit and is permitted to innovate 
while assuring the public maximal protec- 
tion— 


He concluded: 

It is essential that this be done before 
we enter a dark age of non-discovery in 
therapeutics. 


I urge my colleagues to read and 
ponder Dr. Ragan’s editorial, which 
follows: 


Ann We HEADED ron 4 DARK AGE OF NON- 
DISCOVERY IN THERAPEUTICS? 


(By Charles A. Ragan, Jr, MD., Lambert 
Professor of Medicine, Columbia University 
College of Physicians and Surgeons; direc- 
tor, first medical division, Bellevue Hos- 
pital) 

The pharmaceutical manufacturers have 
recently been having a bad time. Buffeted by 
hostile Congressional committees, blown 
hither and yon by an increasingly aggressive 
but yet hesitant FDA, they have truly been 
placed in an unfavorable light, despite their 
excellent record of achievement, A large part 
of their profits have been put into research 
and development. As Congressman Melvin 
Laird (R., Wisc.) pointed out in a recent 
speech, in “an industry based on innovation, 
the pharmaceutical industry receives only 
4% of its research and development money 
from the Federal government, compared with 
88% for aircraft and missiles and 55% for 
all manufacturing.” Still, their drug prices 
are under constant attack and their market- 
ing poliices—particularly their advertising 
phraseology, which is carefully monitored— 
have been severely criticized. Comparing the 
advertising claims of the pharmaceutical in- 
dustry with those of other industries—auto- 
motive, food, cosmetics—it obviously seems 
lily-white and low pressured. 

The whole battle over generic versus brand 
names for drugs is contrary to principles in 
other well-established industries, where 
brand names are an accepted form of 
merchandising and Fair Trade Practice acts 
prevent discount sales. However, it is dificult 
to justify the differences in price of identical 
drugs, although whether they are in fact 
identical when put out by different manufac- 
turers has been questioned. In other areas, 
fiy-by-night companies are seldom tolerated 
and should certainly not be supported in the 
drug field. Wide differences in price among 
established firms are, however, impossible to 
justify. The final link in the chain of drug 
prices—the charges made by the local phar- 
macist—is now under closer scrutiny. 

The basic problem seems to be that the 
pharmaceutical industry, because of its Inti- 
mate relationship to the health of the nation, 
is subject to rules and regulations imposed 
on few other industries. Parenthetically, a 
case can be made for a relationship between 
the automotive industry and health, since 
so much surgery is needed to repair the re- 
sults of automobile-induced trauma. And the 
threat of the tobacco industry to health is 
daily receiving more emphasis. 

Since the pharmaceutical industry Is so 
closely allied to health, legislators have held 
that its pricing and marketing policies must 
be in a special category, different from those 
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of other industries. Great circumspection in 
its advertising claims has been imposed and, 
as a corollary, its profit motive has had to be 
heldin check. 

In essence it becomes a public utility, with 
a stated permitted profit margin. Most utili- 
ties, with the exception of the Bell Labora- 
tories of AT&T., have not been greatly in- 
novative. And new ideas leading to new drugs 
are an absolute necessity for the whole health 
field. If this process of innovation in the 
drug industry is stopped or slowed, American 
medicine and the whole health profession 
will suffer, Statements have been made that 
new methods of drugs evaluation are needed, 
particularly at the molecular level. This may 
well be true, but trials on humans represent 
the final answer in the efficacy (which in- 
cludes the safety margin) of a new drug. 

At the present time, the regulatory agen- 
cles—notably the FDA—have slowed this 
process of discovery. It is vital to American 
medicine that this slow-down be overcome 
and that the process never be stopped. Some 
method must be worked out whereby the 
pharmaceutical industry is allowed a just 
profit, and is permitted to innovate while as- 
suring the public maximal protection. It is 
essential that this be done before we enter a 
dark age of non-discovery in therapeutics. 


Interpol Condemns Marihuana as Capable 
of Producing Drug Dependence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 23, 1967 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, as we 
know, there has beeh a semipublic de- 
bate going on in this country for the past 
few years about the advisability of legal- 
izing marihuana, known as Cannabis sa- 
tiva in its scientific name, or as “pot” or 
“grass” to those of the younger genera- 
tion who profess its use. 

Last week, Dr. Goddard, of the Food 
and Drug Administration, managed to 
stir the bubbling pot a bit more with his 
assertion that he did not personally be- 
lieve marihuana to be any more danger- 
ous than alcohol. His remarks are unfor- 
tunate, in my view, for while he stated 
them in terms of his own opinion, his 
words are sure to be cited by proponents 
of legalization as those of an authority 
in an important Federal post. 

In the midst of this controversy, I be- 
lieve we should all be aware that the 93- 
member nations of the International 
Criminal Police Organization—Inter- 
pol—meeting in their 36th general as- 
sembly session in Kyoto, Japan, recently 
unanimously adopted the following reso- 
lution stating that marihuana is capable 
of producing drug dependence, and urg- 
ing that all member governments con- 
tinue to deal severely with those who 
traffic in it. 

ROL ro. 1—Nanrcortc Daves 

Whereas the Single Convention on Narcotic 
Drugs, 1961, obligates signatories to place 
cannabis under a system of rigid control; 

Whereas many members of Interpol are 
from countries which have ratified or ac- 
ceded to the Single Convention; 

Whereas the WHO Expert Committee on 
Dependence-Producing Drugs has determined 
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that cannabis is capable of producing drug 
dependence and that harm to society is 
caused by abuse of cannabis; 

Recognizing the need for checking any pos- 
sible tendency to minimize the harmful 
aspects of cannabis or to bring about legali- 
zation of this drug; 

Recognizing that inadequate control of 
illicit cannabis traffic breeds drug depend- 
ence, creates enforcement problems and in- 
jures the national welfare; 

Keeping in view the resolutions adopted 
in General Assembly sessions in Rio de 
Janeiro and in Berne in 1965 and 1966 respec- 
tively, and having considered the develop- 
ments since then; 

The I. CP.O.-Interpol General Assembly, 
meeting in Kyoto from 27th September to 
4th October 1967 at its 36th session: 

Recommends that all Interpol members 
urge on their governments the necessity of 
providing adequate and prompt measures to 
ensure that illicit cannabis traffickers are 
severely delt with, and that possession of 
cannabis be restricted to legitimate medical, 
scientific and industrial use. 


Good Marks for Integration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 23, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the issue 
of school integration stirs great contro- 
versy. Many people question whether in- 
tegration contributes to better education. 

Evidence to support the belief that in- 
tegration does contribute to educational 
achievement is found in the city of 
White Plains, N.Y. Last week the White 
Plains Board of Education made public 
the results after 3 years of their racial 
balance plan. The most significant finds: 

First. Negro pupils attending integrat- 
ed schools are achieving far more than 
Negro children who attended the segre- 
gated “center city” school. 

Second. Negro pupils who have been in 
integrated schools since first grade are 
doing far better than those who started 
in a segregated school. 

Third. White youngsters are academi- 
cally doing as well as, and sometimes 
better than, pupils in the all-white 
schools before 1964. 

An article on the White Plains experi- 
ence appeared in the October 22, 1967, 
New York Times. I insert that article in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

GooD Marks FOR INTEGRATION 
(By Leonard Buder) 

Three years ago White Plains, the county 
seat of Westchester County, closed a pre- 
dominantly Negro elementary school in the 
center of the city and began transporting its 
pupils to white schools in outlying residen- 
tial areas under a “Racial Balance Plan.” 

Many white residents in the suburban city 
of 55,000 persons, 20 miles north of New York 
City, predicted this would spell the end of 
the fine local public school system. The in- 
flux of the Negro youngsters, most of whom 
come from economically disadvantaged fami- 
lies, would impair the education of the white 
children, it was feared. 

Some white families began looking for 
homes elsewhere. There were bitter remarks 
that the city might soon have to be renamed 
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“Black Plains.” But despite some initial ap- 
prehension, no exodus of white families de- 
veloped. 

The real test of the integration plan, how- 
ever, was what impact it would have on the 
education of puplls—white and Negro. And 
this could not be quickly answered. 

Last week the White Plains Board of Edu- 
cation gave that answer when it made public 
the findings of an evaluation of pupil achieve. 
ment. before and after the Racial Balance 
Plan went into effect. The most significant 
findings: 

(1) Negro pupils attending integrated 
schools are achieving far more than Negro 
children who attended the segregated “cen- 
ter city” school. 

(2) Negro pupils who have been in inte- 
grated schools since first grade are doing far 
better than those who started in a segre- 
gated school, 

(3) White youngsters are academically 
doing as well as, and sometimes better than, 
pupils in the all-white schools before 1964. 

The experience of White Plains—which, in- 
cidentally, undertook to correct racial im- 
balance in its schools before a crisis erupted— 
should prove encouraging to those who be- 
lieve that effective school integration need 
not be an elusive goal. 

By coincidence, a day after the suburban 
study was made public, the New York City 
school system released an outside evaluation 
of a multimillion-dollar educational experi- 
ment intended to halt the exodus of white 
pupils from so-called “transitional areas.” 

This study, however, had no happy con- 
clusion: the white population in the schools 
surveyed declined more than 50 per cent in 
a three-year span, despite the special pro- 
gram, This would seem to show that it will 
take more than limited patchwork efforts 
to cope with the dynamics of urban change. 

The White Plains plan, on the other hand, 
did not represent a collection of piecemeal 
experiments but a carefully evolved program. 

It came as the logical extension of other 
moves made in recent years to bring about 
greater integration. 

When faced with a need to build a second 
high school, the school board correctly de- 
cided that two high schools would inevit- 
ably lead to segregation no matter where the 
new school was located. Consequently, in 
1960, a new all-city comprehensive high 
school—large enough for everyone—was op- 
ened. The former high school was converted 
into an elementary and junior high school. 

Under the new elementary school assign- 
ment policy—which sent Negro pupils to the 
outlying, largely white schools—Negro en- 
rollment in each school was kept within a 
range of about 10 to 30 per cent of the total 
pupil enrollment. Thus, the Negro minority 
remained a minority, a fact that made inte- 
gration more acceptable to some whites. 

“More releyant to our success,” observes 
Dr. Carroll F. Johnson, the Southern-born, 
integration-minded Superintendent of 
Schools, “was the fact that we could balance 
racial percentages in our schools without re- 
moving white children from predominantly 
white schools and reassigning them to pre- 
dominantly “Negro” facilities.” 


MINORITY ENROLLMENT CITED 


Dz. Johnson frankly concedes that this was 
Possible because “we had only to deal with a 
minority group enrollment of 17 per cent.” 

“The truth 1s,“ he adds, that cross-busing 
would have presented major difficulties and 
might in the end have been rejected. Our 
residents are characteristically fair and their 
educational is above average. 
They wish, for the most part, to provide equal 
educational opportunity for all children— 
even at some inconvenience to themselves. 
~ “But I do not believe that they would have 
willingly sent their own children into center- 
city schools to leaven the lot of disadyan- 
taged pupils there.” 
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Other, communities, however, cannot-—as 
Dr. Johnson readily points out—solve their 
racial imbalance problems in the manner of 
White Plains. 

In New York City, for example, Negro and 
Puerto Rican pupils make up the majority in 
the elementary schools. In Manhattan, they 
comprised 76 per cent of the elementary 
school enrollment last year, 

But the success of White Plains can offer 
some guidelines to those communities more 
similarly situated. Most important, it demon- 
strates what can be accomplished by deter- 
mination, And it proves that equal opportu- 
nity for Negro pupils need not impair educa- 
tional opportunities for white pupils or trig- 
ger a white exodus. 


Transportation: The Fourth Dimension 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 23, 1967 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, as our transportation system 
struggles to keep up with the growing de- 
mands placed on it by a rapidly expand- 
ing and urbanized population, we often 
find ourselves being servants to the sys- 
tem rather than its master. 

In a recent article in the Chicago Sun- 
Times, Charles Bartlett examines this 
problem—what he calls the fourth di- 
mension in transportation—and his dis- 
cussion helps to focus attention on this 
important topic. It is particularly signifi- 
cant because of the proposed construc- 
tion of high-speed routes to J. F. K. air- 
port in New York City, which will so 
vitally affect resident in the city. Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the text of Mr. Bart- 
lett’s excellent article: 

[From the Chicago Sun-Times, Oct. 16, 1967] 
Boro Ficrirs DIN IN Arr, on Roap 
(By Charles Bartlett) 

WasxHinctron.—An imaginative move by 
Alan Boyd and his Transportation Depart- 
ment raises hopes that all the future ad- 
vances in that field will not be accomplished 
at the expense of the man who stays home. 

Although his department is less than a 
year old, Boyd is interpreting its charter in 
the broadest possible terms. He has pro- 
claimed his intention to exert its leverage 
in behalf of the victims as well as the bene- 
ficiaries of new methods of transportation. 

“We no longer can afford to ignore the 
fourth dimension in transportation—its ef- 
fect on the enyironment,” Boyd said recently. 
“Transportation today determines not only 
how well we can move in our cities; it deter- 
mines how well we can live in them.“ 

His solicitude for those whose tranquillity 
is being ruptured by the jet plane or the flow 
of autos comes barely in time to head off an 
uprising. Normally passive citizens are in- 
creasingly indignant over the noise they are 
asked to suffer. More than 175 lawsuits have 
been filed against the noise at 34 airports; 
the victims of Kennedy Airport staged a 
traffic jam there over Labor Day. 

“It is a lucky thing the wheel was in- 
vented before the auto,” a humorist named 
Samuel Hoffenstein observed. “Otherwise can 
you imagine the awful screeching?” 

The of inventions in the case of 
the jet engine was less fortunate. The manu- 
facturers and airlines leaped into the jet age 
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on an assumption that the public would ac- 
cept the noise in return for the 

The rumblings of revolt have caught them 
without a technological fallback position. 
They desperately need new airports for the 
massive traffic which the jet has brought to 
them. But the public will not yield up the 
sites for those airports because of its appre- 
bensions over the noise. 

Similarly, the relentless pressures for new 
highways in the cities are met by the coun- 
ter-pressures of citizens in revolt for the 
first time against traditional assumptions 
that highways should go where the highway 
engineers decide to put them, 

One transport planner, C. McKim Norton, 
has put the situation succinctly: “Until we 
make up our minds about. what kind of 
cities we want to live in and design our 
transportation system to serve the indicated 
needs, transportation will continue to be the 
master of our urban environment.” 

Boyd already has taken two significant 
steps toward his goal of insuring that the 
public interest is the key factor in all future 
decisions. 

“Under the Federal Aviation Act, the con- 
cept of ‘public convenience and necessity’ 
is not limited to a concern for air trans- 
portation users only,” the department's gen- 
eral counsel, John Robson, asserted in a 
petition to the Civil Aeronautics Board. “It 
May encompass as well concern for others 
who may be affected by air transportation. 
„Board determinations should consider 
those who assert they would be inconven- 
lenced or adversely affected as well as those 
who allege that they will be benefited by the 
proposed new service.” 

On the highway front, Boyd has con- 
tracted with Baltimore to employ a team of 
architects, city planners, sociologists, and 
economists to work with the highway and 
traffic engineers in determining the route 
and design of a new section of the inter- 
state highway system. 

Asserting that the “best Judges of routes 
and designs are the people who will have to 
live with them,“ Boyd will require two pub- 
lic hearings on every route that is proposed 
for federal financing. One hearing will deal 
with the route’s impact upon the people who 
live in Its corridor, 


Seventy-three Percent Vote “No” on Gun 
Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 23, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the results of a poll conducted in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on October 9, 1987. 

In that poll following the 6 p.m. news 
program on channel 4, the question was 
asked, “Do you favor gun-control legis- 
lation?” Persons in the audience were to 
call one telephone number to vote “yes” 
and another number to vote “no.” 

The results were announced on the 
11 p.m. news that same evening, Twenty- 
seven percent of those responding voted 
“yes” and 73 percent voted “no.” 

This tends to indicate again, Mr. 
Speaker, the strong opposition of the 
American people to legislation restricting 
the right of law-abiding citizens to ac- 
quire firearms for legitimate sporting 
and defense purposes, 
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Revolt in the House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS r 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 23, 1967 


Mr, FISHER. Mr. Speaker, by a major- 
ity of 239 to 164, economy-minded Mem- 
bers of the House last Wednesday voted 
to place a ceiling of $131.5 billion on the 
amount that can be expended by the 
Federal Government during the current 
fiscal year. This is $6 billion more than 
was spent last year. By the terms of the 
House measure, the limitation cannot 
affect funds to support the war in Viet- 
nam, nor money for pensions, social se- 
curity payments, and for other fixed and 
essential services. 

The House action has been acclaimed 
throughout the land. The people are 
scared—and understandably so. Faced 
with an estimated $29 billion deficit— 
brought on by excessive and irresponsi- 
ble nondefense spending in recent 
years—and a possible additional tax in- 
crease, the American people have a right 
to expect this Congress to do something 
meaningful about it, 

The built-in danger is well described 
in an editorial which appeared in last 
Friday’s Washington Evening Star, in 
these words: 

Without this, if spending is not heayily 
trimmed and if, in consequence, there is no 
hike in taxes, the American people can look 
forward to two very bad things. First, a 
deficit-inspired inflation of very serious pro- 
portions, Then, perhaps in two or three 
years’ time, according to some authorities, a 
deeper depression than anything this coun- 
try has experienced in the past quarter of a 
century. 


The entire editorial follows: 
REVOLT IN THE HOUSE 


The anti-spending rebellion in the House 
on Wednesday cannot be explained awny as 
a wrathful reaction by the legislators 
against the Johnson administration. Wrath 
may have motivated some of the members. 
But the real source of this revolt was the 
voters—voters who have let their congress- 
men know in very explicit terms that they 
are not going to hold still for a tax increase 
unless it is accompanied by a significant cut 
in spending. 

This, in our view, is a very healthy de- 
velopment. There is nothing scientific about 
the approach. John Q. Voter hasn’t the fog- 
giest notion as to how and where the federal 
budget can best be trimmed. The chances 
are that not many members of the House are 
endowed with much more expertise in this 
respect. But they know, or they feel in their 
bones, that this country is headed for very 
hard times unless somebody steps on the 
brake. And this feeling, we think, is amply 
justified, 

One estimate is that the spending reduc- 
tion which would result if the House action 
stands would range from 65 billion to $7.5 
billion. In his appeal to the Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee for relle, Budget Director 
Schultze fixed the cutback at from $6 billion 
to $8 billion. Actually, of course, no one can 
be sure at this stage of the game for there 
are too many unknown factors. 

If either of these estimates is correct, it 
may be that reductions of such magnitudes 
cannot be made without curtailing or elim- 
inating essential services. But some reduc- 
tion, perhaps on the order of $3 billion to 
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$4 billion, can be made in the domestic 
sector while the country must foot the bill 
for the costly war in Vietnam. It is very 
doubtful, however, that even the smaller 
cutback will materialize unless the admin- 
istration is compelled to pull in its spending 
horns. And this is what we hope will finally 
come out of the revolt in the House. 
Without this, if spending is not heavily 
trimmed and if, in consequence, there is no 
hike in taxes, the American people can look 
forward to two very bad things. First, a 
deficit-inspired inflation of very serious 
proportions. Then, perhaps in two or three 
years’ time, according to some authorities, a 
deeper depression than anything this coun- 
try has experienced in the past quarter of a 
century. 


Are We Winning in Vietnam? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 23, 1967 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, to answer 
that question I commend to the atten- 
tion of Congress and our people through- 
out America the following articles which 
appeared in the Washington Post this 
morning—one by Joe ‘Alsop, writing 
from Saigon; the other article by John 
Chamberlain: 

WESTMORELAND Forces Have VIETCONG ALL 
Bur Over A BARREL 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Satcon.—After a month spent in a dozen 
different provinces. and three of the four 
corps areas of South Vietnam, one leaves 
really bewildered by the defeatism that seems 
to prevail at home. There is no stalemate 
here. And by any rational test, Gen. William 
C. Westmoreland at last has the other side 
over a barrel. 

‘The barrel consists of a basic contradiction. 
On the one hand, every observable sign—in 
the field, in the POW and defector interro- 
gation, and in ton upon ton of captured 
documents—points to a central conclusion 
about the VC guerrilla base in the country- 
side and their control of the population. 

The conclusion is that this VC base in its 
instruments of control cannot long survive 
without the active, fairly close-in support of 
the big units—the enemy's main force” di- 
visions, regiments and battalions, which are 
now chiefly North Vietnamese in three- 
quarters of the country. 

On the other hand, every observable sign— 
again in both the field and the documents 
points to an equally important conclusion 
about the “big unit war,” as it is called here. 
This first phase of the war, which has en- 
dured since the American intervention, has 
in fact come to an end. The reason is that 
the North Vietnamese cannot pay the im- 
mense manpower bill for supporting the 
ambitious troop structure of big units they 
have deployed in South Vietnam. 

That does not mean that there will be no 
more big units—for the Hanoi war-planners 
quite certainly dare not go as far as a com- 
plete return to classical, small unit guerrilla 
fighting. The effort to pin down American 
forces along the miscalled Demilitarized 
Zone may well be continued, to relieve pres- 
sure farther south. 

In addition, the effort to keep in being 
some sort of big “units—perhaps battalions 
instead of regiments and divisions—will cer- 
tainly be continued in a good many areas, 
where this support is essential to the sur- 
vival of the VC base in important and popu- 
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lous provinces. Yet the barrel will still be 
there, as can be seen by a glance at II Corps, 
for instance. 

In I Corps, as recently as six months ago, 

, there were supposed to be two full enemy 
divisions on the western border, in the Cam- 
bodian sanctuary. This was already a bit of 
an overestimate, yet the North Vietmamese 
troops of this “B-3 Front” were still fighting 
aggressively and continuously at that time. 
An entire U.S. Division, the Fourth Infantry, 
was engaged against them. 

Only a few days ago, in contrast, Gen. 
Westmoreland returned from an inspection 
of the border with the conviction that the 
remaining regiments of the B-3 Front had 
been “degraded (as our army now 80 
strangely says) to replacement depots." Ob- 
viously, this kind of diminution of the Cam- 
bodian sanctuary's threat will also diminsh 
the U.S. troop requirement there. 

Suppose, then, that only one U.S. brigade 
is needed to keep the border guard. That will 
free two more brigades for use in the popu- 
lous and important coastal provinces of II 
Corps. And here the other side is already in 
dreadful shape. 

On the coast, the Third and Fifth North 
Vietnamese have long since been torn to rags 
and tatters. But precisely because they are 
desperately needed to support the VC base in 
populous provinces (a need the documents 
show), these two unhappy divisions now 
have complete replacement priority. Even 
this replacement priority has failed to bring 
them back to effective life, however. 

Increase the pressure here still further, as 
Gen. Westmoreland can so easily do if the 
big unit threat diminishes elsewhere, then 
the remnant of the big unit threat in the 
coastal province can also be eliminated. 
Whereupon the VC base and the VC popula- 
tion control will ravel away, for want of big 
unit support. And the coastal provinces will 
then be largely cleared. 

This is, of course, far too schematic a de- 
scription of what is necessarily a very com- 
plex process. As experience in vital Binhdinh 
Province shows, for instance, the raveling 
away of the VC base goes by stages. It is very 
fast at first, when the VC majority are killed 
or captured or defect. It slows down after 
that, when none but the ultra-hard-core mi- 
nority of VC activists are left to be scooped 
up. 

There are differences, too, from province 
to province, and from corps area to corps 
area. In III Corps, for instance, the famous 
Ninth VC Division may well be kept in be- 
ing; while the two other divisions are broken 
down or wither away. Yet there is still that 
barrel, always at work. 

If the big unit threat ends or even drops 
off at Point X, in other words, Gen, West- 
moreland can intensify the pressure at Point 
Y—primarily in the most populous provinces, 
where the big units are harder to keep up 
to strength, too, than they are on the re- 
mote borders, If the pressure is increased 
enough at Point Y, the second stage of ravel- 
ing away is reached, Point Z will then key in 
to feel more pressure. An so it must continue, 
with the same contradiction always bedevil- 
ing the enemy. 

Some Goop News ON Vietnam L. B. J. Counp 
Have DISCLOSED 
(By John Chamberlain) 

Gov. Ronald Reagan of California has ac- 
cused President Johnson of hiding news of 
our successes in the Vietnamese war in order 
to save the glad tidings for the 1968 election 
campaign. 

This is scarcely credible, for how does any 
news, good or bad, keep for nine months? But 
if Reagan is almost certainly wrong about 
Lyndon Johnson’s motivations, he could be 
right when he says the White House isn't 
giving the public an up-to-date run-down on 
the progress of the war. 
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If I didn't happen to subcribe to the Wash - 
ington Report of the American Security 
Council, for example, I wouldn't have known 
trat the military advisers of SEATO, meeting 
in September in Bangkok, had received a most 
optimistic summary of battlefront successes 
from Gen. Westmoreland’s headquarters. 
Gov. Reagan says he has a feeling, based on 
information from “certain contacts,” that 
“the corner has been turned” in Vietnam. 
The Governor may be sticking his neck out 
but the Westmoreland report to SEATO cer- 
tainly corroborates what Reagan has learned 
from people who have been there.“ 

Zone by zone, the Westmoreland summary 
contradicts all the purveyors of gloom. Quot- 
ing the American Security Council, “North 
Vietnamese forces still have the capability to 
mount large-scale attacks from within and 
above the Seventeenth Parallel.“ This means 
that the First Corps Zone is still in trouble, 
but enemy attacks have always, to date, “been 
repulsed with heavy losses,” which means 
that no Dienbienphu is in sight. Meanwhile, 
the “percentage of population in the zone 
under Vietcong control has decreased from 65 
per cent to 49 per cent over the past year," 
and “commercial and military traffic can now 
use the entire 235 miles of highway from 
DMZ south to the Second Corps border.” 

In Zone Two, no North Vietnamese regi- 
ment has achieved a successful operation for 
two years. The “population under Vietcong 
control has fallen from 50 per cent to 11 per 
cent,“ and “90 per cent of the important 
highways are now open.” 

Zone Three is a more complicated matter, 
for here “the bulk of the VC clandestine or- 
ganization remains intact” for terroristic 
purposes. But “the number of enemy killed, 
captured or defecting has risen from 900 a 
month in 1966 to over 2000 a month in 1967." 

In Zone Four, population under VC con- 
trol “has dropped from 54 per cent to 40 per 
cent.” Pacification is slow, but “the founda- 
tion is being laid,” and “public confidence 
in the government's ability to win the war is 
growing.” 

As for the air war against the North, the 
Westmoreland report to SEATO says it has 
been extremely effective.” Approximately 50 
per cent of North Vietnam's war su; 
industry, including its only iron and steel 
plant and its only cement plant, have been 
destroyed.” 

Bulk oil storage facilities have been 
knocked out, “forcing the North Vietnam- 
ese to resort to an inefficient, widely dis- 
persed 55-gallon barrel storage system.” All 
the major northeast rall lines have been 
“successfully interdicted,” and over a “half- 
million men have been diverted to road 
maintenance, repair, dispersal and recon- 
struction tasks." Ship off-loading time “has 
quadrupled in six months at North Viet- 
namese ports.” 

If the foregoing report is at all accurate, 
President Johnson should have passed its 
essential features along to the American 
people. 8 


Aviation's Challenge: Nuclear- Powered 
Airplane 
’ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 20, 1967 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
invite my colleagues’ attention to an 
interesting article which appeared in the 
August issue of the Air Force Magazine. 
It follows: 2 
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REBIRTH OF AVIATION's Tor CHALLENGE: THE 
NUCLEAR-POWERED AIRPLANE 
(By Edgar E. Ulsamer, associate editor, Air 
Force/Space Digest) 

The theory of nuclear propulsion for mill- 
tary aircraft is experiencing a renaissance, 
giving rise to the heady prospect of airborne 
missile launchers, command posts, and 
large logistics aircraft of almost ‘unlimited 
endurance and revolutionary capabilities. 
Present efforts differ substantially in ap- 
proach and objectives from those of the pre- 
vious nuclear bomber program (ANP), which 
rode high in the 1950s and was terminated 
toward the end of the decade. 

While the initial-effort was characterized 
by high-flying exuberance, the present pro- 
gram, involving a number of aerospace com- 
panies and government agencies, is devoid of 
pyrotechnics and marked by, as one execu- 
tive put it, “a cautious low-key approach.” 
Equally dissimilar is the application: For 
the moment, all study efforts are confined 
to massive subsonic aircraft at least as large 
as the C-5A. This is so for technical as well 
as economic reasons. C. L. “Kelly” Johnson, 
Lockheed’s Vice President for Advanced 
Developemnt Projects, recently described the 
history and prospects of nuclear propulsion 
in these words: “We tried very hard in the 
1950s to make a nuclear-powered bomber, 
but we got terribly mixed up in asking nu- 
clear power to.do something that it did not 
want to do, [But] with the changes that we 
have had in the last ten years in metals and 
in our knowledge of nuclear problems slowly 
but surely, the first application will come 
in large cargo aircraft.” 

A government scientist states the case for 
the nuclear plane in this fashion: “ANP had 
two strikes against it when the mission pa- 
Tameters were set. Holding the weight to 500,- 
000 pounds was one principal mistake and re- 
quiring the plane to fly supersonically was 
another. Nuclear propulsion doesn't seem to 
become practical in aircraft much below 
1,000,000 pounds gross takeoff weight, and 
really comes into its own at about 1,200,000 
pounds, Also we are now convinced that only 
subsonic capabilities are in the cards for 
the atomic plane.” 

He added that recent recognition of these 
two facts “will probably go down in history 
as the two main breakthroughs in the ex- 
ploration of nuclear power for aviation.” 

ATR FORCE INTEREST INCREASING 


“Recent developments in nuclear reactors 
and shielding,” according to Lockheed’s 
Chairman of the Board, Daniel J, Haughton, 
have made nuclear power a “distinct possi- 
bility” for large subsonic aircraft. T. R. May, 
President of Lockheed-Georgia Co., which 
spearheads current industry efforts in the 
nuclear-propulsion field, says that Air Force 
interest in an “orderly and realistic study 
program of nuclear propulsion is increasing 
discernibly.” 

Other Lockheed officials directly involved In 
the current effort point at a principal caveat: 
“We need to do more work focused on the 
system effectiveness and the performance 

ties of a nuclear-powered aircraft 
system. We have a comprehensive in-house 
study under way and similar evaluations are 
in progress elsewhere. When these have been 
completed, a decision can be made on 
whether a nuclear-powered airplane program 
should proceed. We don’t as yet recommend 
any actual construction program of a nu- 
clear airplane.” 

Dr. H. S. Sweet, a senior scientist who 
helps direct the study program, explains 
Lockheed’s “in-house effort is part of our 
long-range, post-C-5A systems planning, 
which includes a number of large aircraft 

tions employing conventional as 
well as nuclear propulsion.” Findings from 
this company-funded work are being made 
available freely to the Air Force, NASA, and 
AEC. Other aerospace companies involved in 
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this and related studies Include Westing- 
house, General Electric, Aerojet-General, and 
the Allison Division of General Motors. 

In spite of the determination to hold fast 
on a cautious course, Lockheed finds much 
to Justify optimism in regard to nuclear pro- 
pulsion for aircraft of the C-5A type or 
larger and at a price that may well be at- 
tractive in the light of the intrinsically 
unique mission capabilities. 

Since the demise of the original ANP 
scheme, some progress in such areas as shield- 
ing, reactor efficiency, reduced reactor size, 
and increased safety has been made. But 
Lockheed's planners say that the most im- 
portant advance is the recognition “of what 
nuclear propulsion can do and cannot do in 
aeronautics,” occupied with the emergence of 
large aircraft concepts in military and com- 
mercial aviation typified by the C-5A and 
the Boeing 747. 


THE NUCLEAR POWER RATIONALE 


The impetus for nuelear-propulsſon R&D 
in aircraft, according to Lockheed, is based 
on the following rationale and technological 
developments. 

The advent of massive aircraft of the C-5A 
type can make the heavy and costly installa- 
tion of a nuclear propulsion system for cruis- 
ing worthwhile. 

The avallability of ultrahigh-powered, ad- 
vanced-technology engines, such as the 
TF39 (which, of course, is coming into being 
because of the increased propulsion require- 
ments of the C-5A), which feature a thrust- 
to-weight ratio sufficiently high to carry the 
additional weight of a nuclear-propulsion 
unit. (Lockheed's planning is based on using 
engines much like the standard four engines 
of the C-5A operated with conventional 
fuel during takeoff and landing. The aircraft 
would be driven by the reactor’s nuclear 
energy, in the form of heat, during cruise 
only. The dual-purpose engines would include 
a heat exchanger located forward of the 
combustion chambers to permit operation in 
either mode.) 

LIQUID METALS OR HELIUM? 


Lockheed's Deputy C-5A Program Director, 
F. A. Cleveland, stresses that a major chal- 
lenge and promise lies in reactor and heat- 
transfer-loop technology, especially the use 
of liquid metals such as potassium, lithium, 
and sodium and the related pump efficiency 
in order to permit more direct and more e- 
cient conversion of the reactor's heat gen- 
eration into useful propulsive thrust. Inert 
gases such as helium are also being consid- 
ered for the heat exchanger, Government of- 
ficials also prefer to continue the examina- 
tion of the liquid-metal and Inert-gas ap- 
proaches. 

Comparable progress in shielding tech- 
niques combined with the fact that reactors 
have grown smaller. 

Government scientists stress that areas of 
equal importance are reactor efficlency and 
fuel-element burn-up rate as they affect time 
between overhaul (TBO). NASA calculations 
indicate that a TBO ranging between 1,000 
and 10,000 hours could represent a viable 
compromise between what the state of the 
art makes possible and what is desirable. Oxi- 
dation is seen as the principal foe of reactor 
and heat exchange longevity. While use of 
such heat-resisting metal as molybdenum 
and colombium enables the designers of nu- 
clear-propulsion systems in space applica- 
tions to achieve satisfactory longevity, these 
metals can't be used in the atmosphere with- 
out special and difficult coating techniques. 
It is feasible to surround the system with 
an inert gas except at the radiator in the en- 
gine, where the heat energy has to be trans- 
ferred to the airflow. 

Reactor overhaul and refueling will be 
difficult and expensive. The simplest ap- 
proach is to remove the shielded reactor from 
the airplane and take it to a refueling facil- 
ity. Meanwhile, a spare refueled reactor can 
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be put in the airplane to reduce airplane 
down time. Reactor overhaul and refueling 
will be accomplished by specially trained op- 
erators manipulating so-called “slaves” (re- 
mote control devices that function and look 
like human hands) in a shielded bullding. 
Nuclear contamination, which in the. ini- 
tial ANP program posed severe problems, ap- 
pears to be less severe in heavier aircraft 
which can “afford” better shielding. Lock- 
heed scientists hypothesize that encapsul- 
ing the reactor in a rupture-safe shield, 
known as the unit shielding technique, is 
now feasible. The ANP approach had to com- 
promise because of the then-existing state 
of the art and weight limitations, and set- 
tied for a divided shielding technique. This 
placed part of the shielding around the re- 
actor and some more around the crew, The 
result was that the entire aircraft except the 
crew compartment was contaminated, that 
maintenance was next to impossible since 
even after shutdown the radiation levels at 
such points as the engines were far above the 
industrial dose rates considered safe by the 
AEC, and that the aircraft would have rep- 
resented an intolerable safety hazard. 


CRASH SURVIVABILITY 


By contrast, the Lockheed Co. predicts that 
unit shielding will be able to survive a con- 
trolled crash and even a midair collision 
when linked to special energy absorption 
techniques which dre of a classified nature. 
Consideration is being given to “self-welding" 
valves Unking the reactor shielding with the 
heat exchangers. This self-welding technique 
would be automatically activated. 

Unit shielding confines contamination to 
the reactor area, while the rest of the airplane 
remains clean.“ thereby permitting normal 
maintenance, This presupposes that a leak- 
proof design is possible. 

Mr. May, predicting that state-of-the-art 
advances last year and current progress will 
result in eventual go-ahead on a full-scale 
nuclear-propulsion hardware program, en- 
visions “an orderly development- program 
built around the C-5A.” 

The hardware progression Lockheed will 
propose, he says, starts with static ground 
testing of the propulsion unit and the heat- 
exchange-loop system. Areas that require 
further study and innovation include the 
reactor fuel elements, the heat-exchange 
system, and pumps. 

The next step after static tests would be 
flight testing of a system aboard the C—5A. 
Following the satisfactory completion of such 
a development phase, the actual modification 
of a number of C-5A aircraft to employ nu- 
clear power for cruise flight could begin. 

Mr. May feels that the number of conver- 
sions of C-5As to nuclear propulsion would 
depend on the mission requirements. Com- 
plete “nuclearization” of the C-5A fleet, he 
thinks, would be neither necessary nor prac- 
tical 


THE OPTIMIZED NUCLEAR PLANE 


If the nuclear segment of the C-5A fleet 
performs as expected, the final phase in the 
development and deployment of nuclear- 
powered aircraft could set in, according to 
the Lockheed executive. 

This would be the design and manufacture 
of special, massive aircraft “optimized from 
the very outset for the employment of nu- 
clear propulsion,” 

“There can't be any question about the 
fact that eventually we will have to build atr- 
crait designed specifically and solely for the 
unique characteristics of nuclear propulsion. 
Adapting already existing airplanes to ac- 
commodate a reactor and related systems 
will be adequate in the early state of the de- 
velopmental program but is not going to fur- 
nish the full efficiency that nuclear power is 
capable of,” Mr. May suggests. 

Such optimization would affect engine lo- 
cations, which should be as close as possible 
to the reactor, as well as the latter's quick 
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“removability” to facilitate overhaul and re- 
fueling. 

Eventually, far down the road, there may 
be eyen a requirement for nuclear-powered 
commercial cargo carriers to operate over 
distances exceeding the range limitations of 
conventional aircraft. 

On a Speculative long-range basis, both the 
air pollution caused by conventional organic 
Tuels and the possible depletion of the world's 
natural fuel supplies might catalyze the 
eventual change-over to nuclear power of 
conventional aviation. 


TWO POWER SOURCES CONSIDERED 


What will be the basic features, in terms of 
performance and operational capabilities, of 
the nuclear C-5A? 

Lockheed has studied extensively a design 
in which only one set of engines relies on two 
energy sources: conventional jet fuel for 
takeoff and landing and nuclear power for 
cruise. This approach has certain advantages. 
While nuclear reactors sufficiently powerful 
to furnish the maximum thrust needed for 
takeoff can be built, considerable weight can 
be saved if the reactor is required to furnish 
only the lower thrust needed for cruise. 
Safety and radiation considerations are im- 
proved if the reactor is not operational dur- 
ing takeoffs and landings, However, Lock- 
heed recognizes that additional study may 
show that the use of two reactors and nu- 
clear power during takeoff may give the best 
performance, considering that no chemical 
fuel would have to be carried and the engine 
would be simpler. 

Government evaluations of nuclear pro- 
pulsion include considerations of nuclear 
power for all modes of flight, without auxil- 
iary conventional power, as well as nuclear- 
powered takeoffs and climb-outs augmented 
by conventional power. Government scien- 
tists say little is gained in terms of safety 
by not having the reactor “on the line” at 
takeoff, because if it has been operational at 
all, it represents a potential contamination 
hazard under any circumstances. 

Installation of a nuclear propulsion sys- 
tem (reactor shielding and primary and sec- 
ondary heat-exchange loops) capable of fur- 
nishing cruise power for the C-5A is caleu- 
lated to weigh in at between 200,000 and 
300,000 pounds. This equals roughly the 
weight of the fuel needed to operate the C-5A 
with the standard design payload of 220,000 
pounds over a distance of about 3,000 nauti- 
cal miles. 

With maximum fuel—318,000 pounds or 
49,000 gallons—the conventional C-5A can 
transport a payload of about 80,000 pounds 
over a distance of more than 6,000 nautical 
miles. 

A nuclear-powered C-5A, by contrast, will 
have a payload between 75,000 and 100,000 
pounds and no range limitations attributable 
to fuel. 

Conventional fuel needed for takeoff and 
climb-out as well as descent and landing will 
amount to about 70,000 pounds, according 
to the Lockheed study. If the weight of the 
nuclear propulsion unit can be reduced from 
the presently envisioned values, the weight 
of the maximum payload could increase by 
& corresponding amount. In terms of Interior 
space the reactor installation is expected to 
require a 35-foot-long section in the center 
of the aircraft, or roughly a volume reduc- 
tion of twenty-five percent from the normal 
configuration, 

At this time nobody wants to venture a 
specific guess as to how much it would cost 
to develop and build a nuclear-powered C-5A. 
At the same time nobody questions that the 
price will be “very high.” 

NUCLEAR POWER CONSIDERED COST/EFFECTIVE 


Will a nuclear-powered aircraft be cost/ef- 
fective? Yes, say Lockheed planners, because 
it can perform missions that can't be flown 
any other way. In case of mission radius re- 
quirements (without refueling) of 3,000 miles 
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the nuclear plane is advantageous; for 
greater radius missions, it is a necessity. As 
for the payload/range equation that avia- 
tion has lived by ever since its inception— 
it just doesn’t exist as far as the nuclear- 
powered aircraft is concerned. 

This almost unlimited endurance is en- 
hanced further by the fact that the nuclear 
aircraft has no speed limitations beyond 
those imposed by the aerodynamics of the 
airframe. It can “loiter” just as long at 470 
knots as at 130 knots. Its advantages parallel 
those of the nuclear submarine or surface 
ship over conventionally powered craft and 
to a extent, those of the nuclear rocket. The 
latter, of course, has range limitations” 
because in order to create thrust in the 
vacuum of space it must expel a mass, such 
as hydrogen, whose on-board supply it even- 
tually dissipates. But the need for tech- 
nological sophistication of the nuclear power 
unit design is less pronounced in naval or 
space vehicles than in aircraft. 

The nuclear airplane, be that a modified 
C-5A or a completely optimized design, ap- 
pears to be ideally sulted for patrol, recon- 
naissance, airborne alert, search, and long- 
distance cargo missions. As an airborne mis- 
sile launcher employing SRAM, Poseidon, or 
other missiles, it could perform a mission 
similar to that of the Polaris submarines 
but with far greater mobility and flexibility. 
Missile-launch systems under consideration 
for the nuclear C-5A include vertical fuselage 
tubes of the Polaris type, downward ejection 
from the aircraft through launch bays, and 
launch through the aerial-delivery openings. 

The apparent delay in. or even demise of, 
the Fast Deployment Logistics (FDL) ships 
project which was to complement the C-5A's 
logistics mission is likely to hasten and un- 
derscore the requirement for a nuclear cargo 
plane. Assuming no prepositioned fuel sup- 
plies or aerial refueling, the standard C-5A 
cannot exceed a mission radius of more than 
3,000 miles and, with a full payload, needs 
additional fuel for the return flight over any 
radius above 1,500 miles. On missions involy- 
ing likely trouble spots in the world the 
C-5A takes out more in fuel weight than it 
brings In in payload. While access to some 
fuel sources, or a chance for aerial refueling, 
will exist in the majority of all possible con- 
flict sites, this won't be true for all of them. 

Any change in the world picture in the 
next ten years—the minimum time span 
needed according to Lockheed to convert the 
C-5A to nuclear propulsion—which would 
cut back the number of US bases and restrict 
the prepositioning of supplies, would seem, 
then, to justify consideration of a new ANP 
undertaking. Perhaps, in that light, the 
roughly $1 billion invested in the 
ANP during the late 1940s and the 1950s will 
yet pay dividends. In that sense, of course, 
any future ANP will also benefit from the 
lessons learned in nuclear propulsion for 
naval vessels and such projects as the NASA/ 
AEC Kiwi and Nerva space rockets. 


Walter Lippmann on Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 23, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, it was long a 
maxim of American military doctrine 
that the United States should avoid in- 
volvement in a land war in Asia. Yet 
daily this Nation becomes deeper en- 
meshed in such a war which the next 
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addition of 50,000 troops seems no more 
likely to resolve than did the last. 

Walter Lippmann, whose acute analy- 
sis of America's global role remains vital 
and relevant, has summarized his views 
in an article in the New York Post of 
October 21, entitled “How We Can Get 
Out of Vietnam.” It is an enlightening 
discussion of the basic issues involved, 
and I commend it to my colleagues: 
[From the New York Post, Oct. 21, 1967] 

How We Can Get Our or VIETNAM 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

President Johnson is a man who, having 
taken the wrong road, has lost his way. Un- 
til he corrects his original mistake he will 
not get to his destination by stepping on 
the accelerator and pushing on. The problem 
that we in America face is to find our way 
to the right road. If we do, in fact, real- 
ize the mistake we have made, it will be 
clear enough what the right road is. We can 
find it and be at least wiser and perhaps even 
happier than we are today. 

The original mistake was to commit this 
country to a large land war on the Asian 
mainland, Whatever our ideals and purposes 
are—to stop the of communism, 
to thwart the conquest of South Vietnam, to 
promote liberty and democracy, to defend 
American security—the crucial point is that 
Mr, Johnson was mistaken in believing that 
he was going to achieve these objectives by 
fighting a large land war in Asia. This strate- 
gic decision by the President is the great mis- 
take which will have to be corrected, 

It is often said by the President's apolo- 
gists that if we correct the mistake we 
will be forced to defend ourselves later on 
in Hawali or eyen in California. This is not 
so, The essential difference between what we 
have done in Vietnam and what we should 
have done is that we have gone ashore on the 
mainland—where the masses of Vietnam and 
of China can march against us. The right 
way, indeed the right thing to do now, is 
to take our stand on territory separated by 
blue water from the mainland and from the 
masses who live upon it. 

The mistake has drawn us into a war which 
cannot be won even if we beat down our 
adversaries to a point where they have to 
surrender or retire. No agreements can be 
negotiated offering any assurance that, with- 
out our military presence to enforce them, 
a Saigon government will be able and will- 
ing to do all the things that the President 
says we are fighting to enable it to do. The 
notion that we can win the war for Mr. John- 
son's objectives and then go home is either 
an innocent delusion or a gross deception. 

It is safe to assert that there will be no 
“productive” negotiations as long as our ob- 
jectlves on the Asian continent are such 
that we must stay there to enforce them. 
This will not surprise anyone who remembers 
the American military tradition and doctrine. 
It always has been axiomatic that we must 
exert our power offshore and must never 
allow ourselves to get pulled deeply onto the 
mainland. Since Vietnam became an Amer- 
ican problem after the French defeat, three 
Presidents have remembered and restated the 
axiom—Presidents Eisenhower, Kennedy and 
Johnson himself in 1964. 

Lyndon Johnson differs from his two prede- 
cessors in that he is the first President 
who abandoned the cardinal rule of Amer- 
ican military strategy in Asia. President Eis- 
enhow intervened in South Vietnam's civil 
war with money, words, some arms and a 
token military mission, President Kennedy let 
himself be persuaded to use stronger words, 
to send more military advisers and to med- 
dle more deeply in Saigon politics. It was 
not a glorious chapter in his Administration. 
But he stopped well short of engagin this 
country in an American-Asian war. No one 
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has ever spoken more emphatically than did 
President Johnson in 1964 about not send- 
ing Americans to fight Asians in Asia. 

Because the strategy of the war is mis- 
taken, the courage and fortitude of American 
fighting men are being expended in an un- 
winable war. It is not a glorious war. Megs- 
ured by the overwhelming superiority of 
American arms, the military results in Viet- 
mam are embarrassing. The Air Force has 
been battering a country which has no air 
force. The Navy has been bombarding a coun- 
try which has no navy. The best equipped 
army in the history of wars has not de- 
feated the lightly armed rebels or the men 
from the North. 

We are, says the general who commends 
our troops, fighting a war of attrition! A war 
to exchange casualties with the inexhaustible 
masses of the Asian continent is not a bril- 
Mant thing to do. The military tradition and 
doctrine of this country have always warned 
us against it. 

The mistake Is producing calamitous con- 
sequences in Vietnam, in our relations 
throughout the world and in the internal 
peace and welfare of the U.S. The mistake 
can be corrected by those who realize what 
the mistake is and who are willing to speak 
out. When they do, we shall begin to see 
light at the end of the tunnel. 

The fundamental question about Vietnam 
is not what we would like to do but what 
we can do. If the Administration could do 
what it says it is going to do, there might 
still be objectors; but the debate would, in 
fact, be over. 

The question that needs to be considered 
and discussed is, therefore, whether by wag- 
ing a big land war in Asia there is any real 

of achieving our official objectives. 
There is no prospect. Even to overwhelm 
the enemy would never bring peace. The 
revolutionary war would be resumed if the 
American forces were withdrawn or seriously 
reduced. 

If we are engaged in 4 war that is unwin- 
able and, in fact, interminable, then we have 
made a colossal strategic mistake. We have 
blundered ever more deeply into the quag- 
mire by persisting in our mistake. In order 
to extricate ourselves we shall have to cor- 
rect the mistake. This cannot be done by 
giving the Air Force a free hand or sending 
to Gen. Westmoreland another few hundred 
thosuand men, If we cannot win or accom- 
plish our purpose by fighting a land war in 
Asia, the mistake can be corrected only by 
making it our declared policy to pull our 
forces back to territory which is separated 
from the mainland by blue water. 

This analysis points to Australla and New 
Zealand as the proper forward base of Ameri- 
can power in the South Pacific. To those who 
are startled by the idea of pulling back from 
the Vietnamese malnland to reliable and de- 
fensible island territory. I would plead that 
they give this idea a careful hearing. It 
offers big advantages. 

An American decision to adopt a new 
Pacific strategy will remove the essential 
issue which makes the war interminable. An 
American decision to pull back to Australia 
will not only end the war in Vietnam, but it 
will remove any near prospect of war with 
Red China. It will make the terms and condi- 
tions of the pullback, which would inevitably 
take some years, the subject of the negotia- 
tions for which we are asking. 

It is mot necessary to labor on how much 
easier, cheaper and more secure would be a 
South Pacific base in Australia than it can 
ever be in Indochina. The controlling fact 
about the Chinese and Vietnamese military 
forces is that they can march but cannot 
swim. They have no sea power and we are a 
very great sea power. If they could invade 
and conquer Australia against our Navy and 
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Air Force, they could blockade Saigon and 
destroy our power in South Vietnam. On any 
calculation of forces, Australia and New 
Zealand can be made invulnerable. 

There is, of course, the Chinese nuclear 
power. But we must remember that our posi- 
tion in South Vietnam offers no defense 
against Chinese nuclear weapons. As a mat- 
ter of fact, South Vietnam is completely 
vulnerable and would be an attractive target 
if nuclear weapons were brought into play. 
The real defense against Chinese nuclear 
power is not in Vietnam nor in Australia, but 
in the strategy of deterrence. 

The rhetorical claim that if we do not 
stand fast in South Vietnam we shall have 
to fight in Hawaii or even in California seems 
to be a frivolous insult to the U.S. Navy. It 
is, however, fair to ask whether from a strong- 
hold in Australia we can exert as much in- 
fluence in South Asia as from Saigon and 
Danang. 

If influence means that American officials 
can order the natives around, the answer is 
that to pull back to Australia is to accept 
the fact that the era of ordering natives 
around is over and that policies and purposes 
must be implemented by nonmilitary 
means—by trade agreements, cultural inter- 
course, diplomatic dealings and propaganda. 

Before we reject the nonmilitary means as 
poor and pale substitutes for Gen, Westmore- 
land and his firepower, we should realize the 
enormous consequences in world politics of 
an American decision to pull back from the 
Vietnamese mainland to continental islands 
inhabited by Western white men. Not only 
would this decision remove the most immedi- 
ate threat of war with the Chinese and the 
Vietnamese, but it would remove the main 
conflict of interest between the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union. In North Vietnam we are at- 
tacking territory which the Soviet Union is 
bound to regard as its responsibility. In Aus- 
tralia we would be on territory which they 
accept as being outside the boundaries of 
Soviet influence. 

An American decision to pull back from the 
mainland would transform our relations with 
the rest of the world. We would have removed 
the bone of contention with world opinion, 
which is the almost universal fear that we are 
intending to establish an imperial position on 
the borders of China, If we scotch that fear, 
we may confidently expect to find willing and 
friendly supporters and helpers in the diffi- 
cult and delicate negotiations which will be 
required to work out the political and mili- 
tary terms and conditions of the great strate- 
gic operation. . 

In arguing that we can correct our mistake 
in Vietnam by redeployment of our military 
forces in the South Pacific, I realize how 
much all of us hate to admit that we have 
made a mistake and that we must pull back 
rather than push forward. But it Is not pos- 
sible to make an omelet without breaking 
eggs. The egg we will have to break in order 
to repair the mistake of 1965 is to admit that 
we have involved ourselves in a war that we 
cannot win. Then, while we are still the most 
powerful and the richest ‘country in the 
world, we will have found that we were not 
all that powerful. If that hurts our pride, it 
will be good for our souls, It will do us good 
to learn humility. We will be wiser for it, if 
less inflated. 

Such a change of policy would not reduce 
the prestige and influence of the U.S. If the 
change is carried out openly, boldly and 
frankly and in the style of a great power an- 
nouncing and explaining a great decision 
which will bring peace to the world, the pres- 
tige and the good name of this country will 
rise, It always has risen when we have had 
the courage to be generous and to be true to 
the better side of the American spirit, as at 
the time of the Marshall Plan. 


October 23, 1967 
LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports-or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are qffered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment Officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, Hbuse wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
5 Recorp should be processed through this 

ce, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
5 poe (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


The United Nations Role 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 24, 1967 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, last Sun- 
day, October 22, our distinguished col- 
league, the Honorable WILLIAM S. BROOM- 
FIELD, who now serves a dual role as U.S, 
Representative to the 22d session of the 
United Nations General Assembly, was 
the guest speaker at United Nations Day 
ceremonies in Oak Park, Mich. 

After reading over Representative 
BrRooMFIELD’s address—focusing atten- 
tion on the crucial future role of the 
United Nations—I knew his remarks 
would be of interest to all Members of 
Congress. His address follows: 

TEHE Untrep Nations ROLE 


The United Nations was founded twenty- 
two years ago by nations that had just lived 
through a terrible war. It is dedicated to the 
ancient hope of all mankind for a world at 
Peace—and the trees we plant here each year 
testify to our belief that all nations can work 
together toward this goal. 

The trees we plant this year—in honor of 
Laos, New Zealand, and Belgium—mark the 
we share with these countries that 
the peace is broken, it will be healed, 
and that where men now live at peace, the 
Peace will be preserved. 

As a member of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, I have always taken an interest 
im the affairs of the United Nations. My ap- 
Pointment as a member of this year’s delega- 
tion to the United Nations General Assembly 
has bestowed on me a great honor—not only 
to represent the United States in these criti- 
cal times, but also to work directly with the 
Permanent United States Representative to 
the United Nations, Ambassador Arthur 
Goldberg, 

Ambassador Goldberg has asked me to 
bring his personal greeting to all the people 
of Oak Park on UN Day, and has asked me to 
read this message: 

“The United Nations, that great center for 

the action of nations, has 


to the United Nation's great aims of peace. 

“The United Nations was founded not in 
the belief that it would guarantee perma- 
nent freedom from confilct and disagree- 
ment, but in the belief that the basic hopes 
of man are for peace rather than war, for 
Tule by law rather than rule by violence, and 
tor economic and social progress rather than 
disorder and stagnation. 

“In working toward these goals, the United 
Nations will not always succeed. When its 
members are not sufficiently faithful to its 
purposes, it may fail. But as long as coopera- 
tion and mutual tolerance are essential to, 
our survival, its members will have no choice 
but to try again. 

“In this great cause, in which the United 
States bears such a heavy burden, the faith- 
ful support of the American public—in times 
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of difficulty as in times of success—is an in- 
valuable source of strength. The citizens of 
Oak Park, through their interest in the 
United Nations, will help all of us as we work 
toward the goal of a more peaceful world.” 

Signed, Arthur J. Goldberg. 

As the United Nations continues Its work 
this fall, the world faces many stubborn 
problems: the unresolved conflict in Viet- 
nam. the uneasy situation in the Middle 
East, the danger of nuclear weapons, and the 
unending struggle against hunger, poverty, 
disease, and ignorance. But we must not lose 
patience because these problems are difficult. 

The United Nations has long since demon- 
strated that when its members give it its 
support, it can be invaluable in the solu- 
tion of the hardest problems. In its twenty- 
two years, the United Nations has contrib- 
uted to peace and to the security of nations 
in such places as Iran, Greece, Kashmir, the 
Middle East, the Congo, and Cyprus. It has 
contributed to progress in arms control, in 
human rights, and in the development of na- 
tions. Recently, it helped in concluding the 
Outer Space Treaty, a major success in the 
diplomacy of peace. Last June, it achieved 
a ceasefire in the Middle East and sent truce 
observers to prevent renewed fighting. 

It is impossible to tell where the conflict 
in the Middle East might have led if there 
had been no United Nations to help bring 
it to a halt. And since the ceasefire, United 
Nations Truce Observers have assisted in 
preventing renewed outbreaks of fighting in 
the Suez Canal area which might have led 
to a major conflict, with the inevitable dan- 
ger of big-power involvement. 

The United States is continuing its search 
for ways in which the United Nations can 
contribute to a lasting Mid-east peace set- 
tlement. Largely because of the strong stand 
taken by the United States, along with other 
members of the United Nations, the Soviet 
Union was unable last summer to get the 
Emergency Session of the General Assembly 
to condemn Israel. Neither was the Assembly 
willing to adopt a Yugoslav resolution call- 
ing for immediate and unconditional] Israeli 
withdrawal and postponing indefinitely the 
key issue—Arab renunciation of belligerency 
toward Israel. The United States believed 
that these resolutions would have done noth- 
ing to correct the basic causes of instability 
in the Middle East and could only have set 
the stage for renewed conflict. 


The United States position was—and tt- 


still is—that the United Nations can con- 
tribute to a stable peace in the Middle East. 
The U.S. has said, however, that withdrawal 
of Israeli troops should not be considered 
in isolation from other factors—that with- 
drawal should be expected only in a context 
of peace. The key development must be Arab 
willingness to recognize that Israel has a 
right to exist independently, to live in peace 
and security free of claims or acts of bel- 
ligerency. We believe the Arabs cannot re- 
serve for themselves the right to maintain a 
state of war against Israel while demanding 
that Israel undertake the obligations of 
peace, 

We also believe that bringing peace to the 
Middle East will require on both sides an 
affirmative will to resolve the issues through 
& process of mutual accommodation. Neither 
the United States nor any other outside 
power can dictate a solution. The United 
Nations can provide its good offices to help 
bring about agreement between the two 
sides—but any real solution must be one 


agreed upon by the states of the Mid-East 
themselves. 

There are a number of basic features which 
the United States believes should be part of 
any lasting Mid-East peace settlement: 

Each nation in the area must accept the 
right of others to live. The least that this 
requires is that all should renounce any 
state or claim of belligerency. 

Troops must be withdrawn—and with- 
drawn in s context of peace. For some parties 
cannot be left free to assert the rights of 
war while others are called upon to abide by 
the rules of peace. 

There must be justice for the refugees. 

Free and innocent passage through inter- 
national waterways must be assured for all 
nations. 

The status of Jerusalem must not be de- 
cided unilaterally but in consolation with all 
concerned, and in recognition of the historic 
interest of the three great religions in the 
Holy Places. 

The political Independence and territorial 
integrity of all states in the area must be 
respected. 


Boundaries must be accepted and other 
arrangements made, superseding temporary 
and often violated armistice lines, so as to 
afford security to all parties against terror, 
destruction and war. 

Last week, the President of the General 
Assembly, with the approval of the member 
states, proposed that the debate on the high 
priority Middle East item be postponed for 
a short period pending further consultations. 
It was generally agreed that unless the out- 
lines of an agreement could be worked out 
before debate began, another round of de- 
bate on the Middle East could only have the 
effect of freezing positions, making an ulti- 
mate solution more difficult. 

Ambassador Goldberg and other members 
of the United States Delegation have been 
among those engaged in intensive discus- 
sions throughout the past week in the at- 
tempt to help the states involved find the 
outlines of a generally acceptable United 
Nations resolution on the Middle East. Ex- 
actly what the results of these consultations 


\will be, it is not yet possible to say. The 


goal toward which our delegation at the Gen- 
eral Assembly continues to work is that of a 
stable peace. 

The second great issue in the minds of all 
delegates to the UN today Is the problem of 
Vietnam. The United States has repeatedly 
sought to have the UN Security Council act 
on Vietnam. Unfortunately, two permanent 
members of the Security Council have op- 
posed any United Nations involvement with 
Vietnam and the Soviet Union has blocked 
Security Council discussion. In addition, the 
Hanoi government has denied the authority 
of the UN to even consider Vietnam. In the 
face of this hostility, the United Nations has 
been unable to act. 

The United States, in both public and pri- 
vate statements at the United Nations, has 
made clear its commitment to a negotiated, 
political solution of the conflict in Vietnam. 
We have emphasized our willingness to base 
a settlement on the Geneva Accords of 1954 
and 1962. And even though it may be unable 
to act on Vietnam, the United Nations con- 
tinues to serve as a listening post, both for 
the United States to present its views, and 
for other nations to communicate with us. 

It is said by some that Hanoi will agree to 


begin negotiations if the United States ceases 
the bombing of North Vietnam—that this 
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bombing is the sole obstacle to negotiations. 
But no third party—including those govern- 
ments which are among Hanol's closest 
friends—has conveyed to us any authorita- 
tive message from Hanoi that there would 
in fact be negotiations if the bombing were 
stopped. On its part, the United States has 
made clear that it would be glad to consider 
and discuss any proposal that would lead 
promptly to productive discussions that 
might bring about peace in the area. 

I know from my own work at the United 
Nations and in the Congress that the United 
States is looking and will continue to look for 
any possibility that the United Nations may 
be able to act in this situation. Our ultimate 
purpose is—and must be—to find a nego- 
tiated settlement of the war in Vietnam—a 
negotiated settlement which will preserve the 
right of the South Vietnamese to self-deter- 
mination. 

The United Nations faces a number of 
other issues this fall the question of a treaty 
to prevent the proliferation of nuclear weap- 
ons, a communist demand for withdrawal of 
United Nations forces from South Korea, and 
continuing issues involving race relations in 
the southern part of Africa, Less dramatic 
than these, but perhaps equally Important to 
the future of the UN itself, are a number of 
questions pertaining to the budget and ad- 
ministration of the UN. I myself have the re- 
sponsibility for presenting the U.S. position 
on these issues in the Budget and Adminis- 
trative Committee of the General Assembly. 

The United States, as the richest nation 
in the world, is also the largest contributor 
to the United Nations. For this reason, it has 
a great interest in helping the UN to 
strengthen and improve its administration 
and management, I am pleased to report that 
we are continuing to press for reforms which 
will enable the United Nations—and in fact 
the many specialized agencies associated 
with it—to get the maximum effectiveness 
from each dollar it spends, One of the prin- 
cipal items thus far debated in the budget 
and administrative committee deals exclu- 
sively with this problem, It is only natural 
that the United Nations, faced with its many 
diverse and intractable problems, needs to 
keep its administrative machinery under 
constant scrutiny. With our great experience 
in management techniques and methods, we 
can and must help the United Nations to 
operate efficiently as possible. This is a difi- 
cult and stimulating assignment, and I hope 
to carry it out effectively. 

As Ambassador Goldberg has said, the 
United Nations will not always succeed as it 
approaches the tasks before it. Often, the 
‘United Nations may seem to be long on 
debate and short on accomplishment. But 
when the United Nations does succeed—as 
it succeeded this summer in achieving a 
ceasefire in the Middle East—we recognize 
that the UN is not only one of man’s greatest 
dreams, but can become one of his great 
accomplishments. Indeed, we cannot look for 
an alternative to the UN, for there is none. 
What we must do is strengthen the UN—and 
work through it toward the day when all 
men will be able to live their lives in justice 
and in peace. 


Personal Explanation 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 20, 1967 
(Mr. HAYS asked and was given per- 


mission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I will say to 
the House that the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. BLACKBURN] came up and 
introduced himself to me and told me he 
was present, and I corrected my remarks 
to show that. As a matter of fact, an- 
other fellow came up and introduced 
himself as Mr. BLACKBURN. I do not know 
whether I was being taken for a ride or 
how many Mr. Blackburns we had, but I 
had not met the gentleman before and 
I had not really bothered because I did 
not think he would be here in the next 
Congress, anyway. 


OEO Day Care Centers: A Start 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 24, 1967 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, in view of the continuing debate 
over nearly every aspect of the antipov- 
erty program, I was especially interested 
in a perceptive column by Mr. Gilbert 
Kretzer which appeared in a recent is- 
sue of the Central Maryland News, pub- 
lished in Ellicott City, Md. 

In a balanced and thoughtful presen- 
tation, Mr. Kretzer surveyed the pros and 
cons of day care centers for children 
from low-income families. While recog- 
nizing that such centers, in a broad per- 
spective, “treat the runny nose, and not 
the cold,” and that they do not provide 
real solutions, he concludes that— 

Day care centers can make a start at help- 
ing a very difficult situation— 


And that— 

Anything which tends to assist these chil- 
dren, who may yet be started off on the right 
foot if we all care a little, seems worth a try. 


I believe that many of my colleagues 
may be interested in Mr. Kretzer’s ob- 
servations, and include his column in the 
Recorp at this point: 

POLITICAL VIEWPOINT 
(By Gilbert Kretzer) 

It Is easy to say of a project like the Office 
of Economic Opportunity’s so-called “Day 
Care Centers” that it is Just another social 
scheme by the federal government. Or, that 
such programs simply foment more and 
larger social projects. 

But the other side of the coin is that day 
care centers can make a start at helping a 
very difficult situation. 

If such a center is ever established in our 
county (they still have no physical plant 
in which to operate), it will be largely sup- 
ported by federal funds but under the juris- 
diction of local residents. For three and four 
year olds, and sans any ideological indoc- 
trination by the program directors, such 
centers make it possible for mothers in wel- 
fare-reciplent or impoverished homes to 
work and improve the income level of the 
family. Ostensibly, this can provide the fam- 
ily with more of the wherewithal to prop- 
erly feed, house, clothe and educate its 
offspring. - 

On the negative side is the fact that said 
mothers do not necessarily have to work. 
Such follow-up, if this condition for enter- 
ing a child in such a program were made, 
would be impossible to police. However, so- 
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cial worker contact would be made with the 
child's parents and, even if the mother does 
not work, the child will be given to 
events and treatment he could not get in 
his own home. 

The question of whether rearing a child 
is the responsibility of the home or an out- 
side agency is raised. Practically, however, 
these poor families simply cannot care for 
their children. Can we not make even this 
feeble effort to give them a decent start? 

Naturally, day care centers treat the runny 
nose, not the cold. The real problem lies in 
having a national administration unable, 
unwilling, or too dull to see that the real 
solution to this economic (not moral) prob- 
lem is a freer economy which will put more 
of the men of the household to work in the 
kind of gainful employment which will make 
said centers unnecessary. 

In the meantime, anything which tends 
to assist these children, who may yet be 
started off on the right foot if we all care 
a little, seems worth a try. 


Resolution on Pollution of Lake Michigan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 24, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Ilinois State Senate, now meeting in 
special session, approved a resolution on 
October 16, which evidences the great 
concern of the people of the State of 
Illinois over pollution of Lake Michigan. 

The text of the resolution follows: 

SENATE RESOLUTION 178 
(State of Illinois, 75th General Assembly) 

Whereas, the rescue of Lake Michigan from 
death through pollution being caused by the 
oil and industrial waste being dumped into 
it ts the number one problem facing the peo- 
ple of Illinois, and of Chicagoland particu- 
larly, today; and 

Whereas, the State of Illinois, although it 
has the greatest stake in preserving Lake 
Michigan as a viable lake, is not the principal 
source of the pollution being dumped into 
it and is barred by the territorial jurisdiction 
of other states and the power of our federal 
government over navigable waters from ef- 
fectively controlling most of the sources of 
this pollution; and 

Whereas, both bodies of this 75th General 
Assembly have jointly and severally urged 
Congress to enact legislation designed to save 
Lake Michigan as a viable lake and a price- 
less asset of all the people whose life and 
livelihood are dependent upon its usefulness; 
and 

Whereas, Senator Dirksen and Senator 
Percy, our two senators from Illinois have 
responded to this pending disaster being in- 
flicted on the people of Chicagoland, Nli- 
nois, Indiana, Wisconsin and Michigan, by 
introducing in the Senate on September 25, 
1967, Senate Bill 2457, which makes it a dan- 
gerous offense to release oil in the Great 
Lakes; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the Senate of the Seventy- 
fifth General Assembly of the State of Illi- 
nois, that we urge Congress to pass Senate 
“Bill 2457 recently introduced therein by Sen- 
ators Dirksen and Percy concerning the re- 
leasing of oil into Great Lakes waters, provid- 
ing stiff penalties for violators and charging 
the Secretary of Interior with its enforce- 
ment; that we stress the emergency that we 
Teel is involved as to the well being of the 
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people of Illinois and others along Lake 
Michigan's shores; and be it further 
Resolved, that the Secretary of State is 
directed to transmit suitable copies of this 
preamble and resolution to the President of 
the Senate, the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States and to all 
the members of Congress from the State of 
Diinols, 
Adopted by the Senate, October 16, 1967. 
W. R. ARRINGTON, 
President pro tempore, 
Epwarp E. FERNANDES, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Chairman Mahon: A Firm Grip on the 
Purse Strings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 24, 1967 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, recently 
William F. Arbogast, a very senior re- 
porter of Washington affairs who has 
seen many Congressmen come and go, 
wrote an article for the Associated Press 
concerning the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee, GEORGE MAHON. 

Bill Arbogast's appraisal of the chair- 
man is based on his many years as a wit- 
ness of that gentleman’s activities as a 
public servant. We, his colleagues, who 
have had the honor of knowing him over 
the years, can appreciate and whole- 
heartedly agree with the article which 
pictures the chairman as a steady, cool, 
and firm hand on the Federal purse 
strings. 

During these times when there ap- 
Pears to be a tendency among some 
Members of this body to shirk their re- 
sponsibilities for the purpose of political 
gain, it is reassuring to know that the 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee stands strong and unyielding. 
The article which was entitled, “Man in 
the Middle of Budget Battle Appears To 
Enjoy It,” expresses quite clearly that 
man's determination and dedication to 
meeting his responsibilities. So that my 
colleagues might have the benefit of 
this perceptive analysis of Chairman 
Manon, the text of the article follows: 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Oct. 22, 

1967] 


Man IN THE ME oF BUDGET BATTLE AP- 
pears To Ensoy It 
(By William F. Arbogast) 

One of the most popular members of the 
House is in the middle of the budget battle 
between Congress and President Johnson, 
and seems to be enjoying every minute of it. 

“It's like being in the eye of a hurricane, 
80 to speak,” comments Rep. George H. Ma- 
hon, rangy Texas Democrat who heads the 
House Appropriations Committee. 

In addition to being the number one Con- 
fressional spokesman on appropriations— 
which originate in his committee—Mahon is 
a long-standing friend of his fellow Texan, 
President Johnson, They thoroughly under- 
stand each other—an understanding born not 
only of their long friendship, but of almost 
weekly chats. 

“The President has his responsibilities and 
IL have mine,” Mahon said in an interview. 
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“I dont want to delegate to the President 
my responsibility as chairman of the 
priations Committee and I’m sure he wouldn't 
want me to. 

“I have too much pride and too much re- 
spect for Congress to abdicate our authority 
and tell the President to make $5 billion 
in budget cuts anywhere he wants to. I don’t 
believe that Is the proper way to run a demo- 
cratic government.” 

The reference to the 65 billion was to 
Republican insistence that as the price for 
providing emergency government financing, 
the President should be ordered to cut that 
sum from spending this year. 

The Administration contends it can't cut 
the budget until it knows how much money 
will be available. And many of the bills pro- 
viding the money haven't cleared Congress. 

Mahon calls the GOP proposal “buck pass- 
ing.” 

“It amounts to passing the buck to the 
President and downgrading Congress,” he 
said. “It would be far less painful and more 
politically expedient for us to tell the Presi- 
dent to do it, but we would lose our stature 
with the public.” 

Mahon has been fighting the Republican 
proposal for several months and has come 
close to losing the battle. He still may lose it. 
But he won't lose his composure or his ever- 
present friendly smile. 

“I don't mind a good fight,” he said. 1 
rather enjoy it. There’s nothing personal in- 
volved. I was a district attorney for seven 
years and I don't mind crossing swords.” 

Mahon said: “The President has been very 
objective in his dealings with me. There's 
been no arm twisting.“ 

Mahon's personal relationship with John- 
son dates to 1935 when Mahon came to Con- 
gress and Johnson was an administrative 
alde to former Rep. Richard M. Kleberg of 
Texas. 

The chairman's looks belie his age, 67. He 
was born in 1900 in Haynesville, La., but 
moved to Texas in 1908. 

He keeps his athletic appearance by exer- 
cising regularly. “I'm an apostle of the 
strenuous life,” he said. “I like to walk and 
I take calisthenics every day. I play golf when 
I can. I love to hunt rabbits and birds. I work 
hard and I try to get to bed by 10:30 at night 
and get up at 7 in the morning. I don't drink 
or smoke, but I have nothing against others 
doing it. I don’t go in for a heavy social life. 
I avoid the banquet circuit as much as I 
can.” 

Mahon's domestic hobbies are reading, 
“good art and good music.” He and his wife, 
the former Helen Stevenson of Loraine, Tex. 
live in a modest Washington apartment, 


Carnegie Foundation Award Winner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARSHA 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 24, 1967 
Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I would 


like to call my colleagues“ attention to 
the courageous act of a very outstanding 


young man residing in Ohio’s Sixth Con- 


gressional District. As a result of his out- 
standing feat of heroism, Paul Welton, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. James Welton, Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, was selected by the Carne- 
gie Foundation to receive an award for 
heroism, 

Last February, Paul, who has been a 
carrier for the Portsmouth Times for al- 
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most 4 years, had just finished his route 


TUPE EE DOREA ON eee 
street from where he was standing was 
afire. In spite of the imminent danger 


to himself, Paul ran into the house and 
rescued 7-month-old Ray Lee Traylor, 
carrying the baby to safety seconds be- 
fore the room where he had been sleeping 
was engulfed in flames. 

I know Paul Welton’s parents and the 
citizens of Portsmouth are very proud of 


such outstanding young citizens like Paul 
who refiect credit upon their families, 
communities, and Nation. 


I would like to join with the many 


wishes for future health and happiness. 
He is indeed a credit to our younger gen- 
eration. 


Exclusion of OEO From Federal 
Pay Raise Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 24, 1967 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
last week the House of Representatives 
voted 4.5-percent increases for 2 million 
Federal employees. But in a fit of spite, 
it excluded 2,700 workers at the Office of 
Economic Opportunity from the pay 
increase. 

I sought a rolicall vote on the issue, 
but support for this request was nota- 
bly—and understandably—iacking. 

However, these actions by the House 
did not go unnoticed by the Nation’s 
press. 

The Wall Street Journal headlined its 
editorial “Seized by Pettiness,” and com- 
mented: 

Whatever your objections to the poverty 
war, and we boast a good many, they will not 
be cured by gratuitous insults. 


The Journal added: 

It is scarcely conceivable that Sew exclu- 
sion will be allowed to stand in the final 
bill; the amendment will not hurt the pov- 
erty agency. But the damage such incidents 
do to the reputation of the House and to 
responsible members of the opposition will 
not be so easily undone. 


A columnist in the Atlanta, Ga., Con- 
stitution, under the headline, “The House 
Is Like a Little Boy,” wrote from Wash- 
ington: 

To many experienced observers here, the 

Congress has often seemed to behave 
like an irascible little boy. The maxim it 
demonstrated Wednesday was that House 
leaders had better not give it anything to 
tinker with that they don't want to see 
broken. 


The Long Island, N.Y., Press concluded 
its editorial with the comment, “Talk 
About Sick Humor.” 

Mr. Speaker, I include these three ar- 
Bore Sie BONEN Sa Hie RODS Se 

CORD; 
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[From the Wali Street Journal, Oct. 23, 1967] 
SEIZED BY PETTINESS 


We shall never understand why Congress- 
men are given to seizures of pettiness. 

As for example, the House vote excluding 
anti-poverty workers from the general pay 
increase for Federal employes, You might 
hope the House had learned its lesson from 
the self-demeaning anti-rat episode earlier 
this year, but you would hope in vain. When 
Representative Edward J. Gurney (R., Fla.) 
offered the amendment excluding anti- 
poverty salaries, the House rushed it through 
by voice vote. A call for a record vote was 
greeted with scattered laughter. 

Whatever your objections to the poverty 
war, and we boast a good many, they will 
not be cured by gratuitous insults. It is prob- 
ably impossible to stop an occasional mem- 
ber from offering a snickering amendment, 
but we see no reason why the House leader- 
ship should stand by and let such sentiments 
dominate the chamber. 

Leaders of the Republican Party should 
be especially concerned simply because they 
have voiced responsible opposition to the 
poverty war in its current form. For the bit- 
terness in the pay bill amendment unfairly 
but inevitably taints all criticism of the 
poverty agency and makes any sensible re- 
form all the more difficult to achieve. 

It is scarcely conceivable that the ex- 
clusion will be allowed to stand in the final 
bill; the amendment will not hurt the pov- 
erty agency. But the damage such incidents 
do to the reputation of the House and to 
responsible members of the opposition will 
not be so easily undone. 


[From the Long Island (N,Y.) Press, Oct. 13, 
1967 


Concress Has ANOTHER LAUGH 

The House of Representatives Wednesday 
voted to give 2 million federal workers a $2.6 
billion pay increase, but excluded 2,700 em- 
ployes of the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

This brave gesture was done by voice vote 
and when Rep. James G. O'Hara, a Michigan 
Democrat, sought a roll-call on the amend- 
ment he was greeted with laughter around 
the chamber. This was a fun vote, a way to 
get in digs without having to answer for it by 
name, And after all, the more responsible 
Senate would probably undo it, anyway. 

It was almost as much fun as that thigh- 
slapping, side-splitting vote to turn down 
an appropriation to fight rats in the slums. 

As OEO Chief Sargent Shriver said: “The 
poor have always gotten the dirty end of the 
stick. They have been discriminated against. 
Now, even those working hardest to help the 
poor have gotten the same treatment.” 

“The poor,” of course, in such a context can 
be read largely as “the Negro,” The disgusting 
thing in all this is that not only do so many 
Congressmen snap the backlash, they seem 
to derive such pleasure in doing it. 

Talk about sick humor! 


From the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, 
Oct. 17. 1967] 
Tue Hovse Is LIKE A LITTLE Bor 
(By Art Pine) 

WasHINoTon.—The Democratic leadership, 
openly concerned about the fate of the anti- 
poverty bill in the 90th Congress, got a 
sobering lesson this past week: Don't let the 
1967 measure onto the House floor unless it 
has been altered drastically from its 1966 
version. 

The warning came with attention-grabbing 
underemphasis as the House was considering 
an across-the-board pay increase for federal 
workers. Amid a spate of 23 minor amend- 
ments, it impulsively decided not to include 
employes of the U.S. Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. 

It isn’t so much the substance of the 
amendment that concerns sponsors of the 
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antipoverty bill here. Few sensible House 
leaders seriously believe the anti-OEO rider 
will stand up in the Senate, which still has 
to consider it, or in the courts, which might 
have to. 

What alarms most advocates of the pro- 
gram is the almost-mischievous way in which 
the House approved it—an 86 to 68 nonrecord 
vote with practically no debate. Rep. Edward 
J. Gurney, R-Fla., merely said he thought 
OEO workers made too much money, and 
the rider passed. 

Michigan Democrat James G. O'Hara came 
forward later to demand a roll-call vote, But 
amazingly, he couldn't even muster enough 
support to force a head-count. The rider was 
routinely confirmed by voice vote. 

The analysis by congressional leaders the 
next morning was the same one offered by 
top OEO executives: That the House, as it 


nad been the first time the rat-extermination 


bill was laughed off the floor, was just in a 
mood to have fun. 

Others interpreted the rider as a direct slap 
at OEO Director Sargent Shriver, who to 
many congressmen has become a symbol of 
all that is wrong with the antipoverty pro- 
gram, And some who were polled didn’t take 
the amendment seriously at all. 

“If they present the poverty bill properly.“ 
said one moderate legislator last week, “you'll 
see it pretty well accepted by everyone in the 
House—everyone, that is, except the South- 
ern Democrats and a few very conservative 
Republicans,” 

Despite such optimism, congressional lead- 
ers seem convinced that any refining of the 
present program will have to be done in com- 
mittee. To allow the existing bill to be re- 
worked on the House floor would be to invite 
disaster. 

Members of the House Education and Labor 
Committee, who early this week will begin 
talking over areas in which they can cut and 
rovamp the more controversial parts of the 
antipoverty program, doubtless will have 
Wednesday's lesson in mind. 

To many experienced observers here, the 
goth Congress has often seemed to behave 
like an irascible little boy. The maxim it 
demonstrated Wednesday was that House 
leaders had better not give it anything to 
tinker with that they don't want to see 
broken. 


Lake Charles Memorial to Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. EDWIN W. EDWARDS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 24, 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, at a time when our Nation’s 
Capital is cleaning up the aftermath of 
the thousands of so-called “anti-war” 
demonstrators here over the weekend, 
I would like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues another and more heart- 
ening movement being undertaken by 
the Young Men's Business Club of Lake 
Charles, La., in my district. The young 
men who comprise this club have raised 
90 percent of the funds needed to erect 
what will be known as the Lake Charles 
Memorial to Peace. The purpose of the 
proposed monument which will be called 
a “peace” rather than a “war” memorial, 
is neither to condemn nor condone the 
war in Vietnam, but instead to pay 
tribute to our American men who have 
fought and died there. Uniquely and 
functionally, the proposed Peace Me- 
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morial tower will stand 110 feet, support 
46 aluminum purple martin castles, and 
will house swallows which can each day 
eat over 4,464,000 mosquitos and other 
insects which create nuisances and 
health hazards to our areas along the gulf 
coast. 

I commend and support the members 
of the Young Men’s Business Club of 
Lake Charles in their work and can think 
of no more fitting tribute to the Amer- 
ican servicemen who have made the su- 
preme sacrifice for our country while 
fighting Communist aggression. I cannot 
help but contrast the action of the young 
men of this club to those of the draft 
card burners and protestors who as- 
sembled in Washington to spew their 
venomous obscenities and leave a wake 
of destruction and filth. 


Medal of Honor Winner Offers Views on 
Demonstration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 24, 1967 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, in view of the 
incredible flasco which occurred in Wash- 
ington this past weekend, I insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the remarks made 
by Sgt. David C. Dolby at a recent Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor ceremony at 
the White House. Sergeant Dolby’s re- 
marks are indeed refreshing when con- 
sidered in retrospect and pertaining to 
the manner in which this administration 
issued a permit to these demonstrators 
and insurrectionists. This probably marks 
the first time in history that the Govern- 
ment has issued a permit for an insurrec- 
tion against itself, and especially its de- 
fense nervehead. The remarks follow: 
REMARKS BY Sor. Davi O. DOLBY AFTER RE- 

CEIVING THE MEDAL OF HONOR AT THE WHITE 

HOUSE 

Question. What do you think of criticism 
of the war now that you are here in the 
States? Does it look any different to you from 
here? . 

Sgt. Dol nN. No, it looks about the same ex- 
cept I didn't see any TV in Vietnam. So 
seeing it on television, it seems different to 
an extent. I think that the original peace- 
niks—I don't hold anything against them 
this is a free country and I see their point 
of view, but I think there are un-American 
type parties, Communists backing them up 
with money and infiltrating them, I think 
that they don’t realize the damage they are 
doing. The North Vietnamese are basing their 
Strategy om these peaceniks. They have 
pamphlets, propaganda pamphlets they leave 
on the battlefield, showing pictures of these 
demonstrations, and that's their whole pro- 
gram and whole heart. What they pass on to 
their privates, on up in the North Vietnam- 
ese Army, is that the Americans don't want 
to fight, They play these peace demonstra- 
tions up, and it makes it harder for the in- 
dividual soldier in Vietnam because the 
enemy comes from the North fresh, thinking 
he is going to win, and that we don’t want to 
be there and our morale is low, but it is vice 
versa and this makes the battle much harder. 

QUESTION, What's in your own future, Ser- 
geant? Would you go back to Vietnam? 
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Sgt. Dorey. I would like to go back, but I 
will be going to Ft. Bragg, North Carolina, 

Question. And what then? 

Sgt. Dol. The 82nd Airborne Division, I 
don't know what my job will be. 

Question. Do you plan to make the Army 
your career? 

Sgt. Dotsy. I've been thinking about it, 
but I also want to get a college education. 
Im due to get out in February and Tu decide 
between now and then. 

Press. Thank you. 


State Department Reply to U.S.S. 
“Liberty” Inquiry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 24, 1967. 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 6 I wrote both the Defense and State 
Departments as to progress on settle- 
ment of the U.S.S. Liberty incident. De- 
fense's reply was carried in the Ap- 
pendix of last Friday's Record. The State 
Department's reply dated October 20 but 
received by me only today, October 24, 
is as follows: 


OCTOBER 20, 1967. 
Hon. CRAIG HOSMER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Hosmer: The Secretary 
has asked me to reply to your letter of Octo- 
ber 6 requesting information as to the cur- 
rent status of preparations being made by 
the Department of State to claim compensa- 
tion from the Government of Israel for in- 
Juries as & result of the attack on 
the USS. Liberty by Israeli air and naval 
units. Compensation will be claimed on be- 
half of the injured persons and the depend- 
ents of the deceased, as well as for losses 
incurred by the United States Government, 
such as for the damage done to the USS. 
Liberty. t 

The United States has demanded compen- 
sation for the injuries suffered in the tragic 
attack on the U.S.S. Liberty and the Gov- 
ernment of Israel has expressed its regrets 
over the incident and has promised to make 
payment. As a first step in preparing the 
claims, it was necessary to obtain sworn 
Written statements from the dependents of 
the deceased and from the injured personnel. 
These statements will serve as the evidence 
in support of a claim on behalf of each 
claimant. Because of the large number of 
claims and the necessity of proceeding 
Promptly with the determination of the 
amount of compensation to be paid, the De- 
partment arranged with the Department of 
Defense for lawyers assigned to the various 
naval headquarters within the United States 
to take the forms prepared by the Depart- 
ment to the various claimants and to assist 
them in filling them out. Not only is this pro- 
cedure quicker than the usual method of 
preparing international claims, which in- 
volves correspondence by mall between the 
claimant and the Department, but it has 
the additional advantage of ensuring that 
the claimants will have legal assistance in 
Alung out the forms. A substantial number 
of the forms have already been completed 
and returned to us and we are now in the 
process of evaluating the evidence and pre- 
paring the claims. Within the next few weeks 
we expect to send letters to the claimants 
in the thirty-four death cases, These letters 
will state the amount which we calculate in- 
ternational law permits us to claim on behalf 
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of each of these persons and request the con- 
currence of the claimant to the amount be- 
fore the claim is transmitted to the Govern- 
ment of Israel. 

While some of the claims will accordingly 
be-ready for presentation in the near future, 
others will, of course, require a longer period 
of time before they can be presented. For in- 
stance, in the case of personal injuries re- 
sulting in permanent impairment, it will not 
be possible to establish the degree of perma- 
nent impairment until all medical treatment 
has been concluded. Needless to say, these 
personal injury claims will be presented as 
soon as they are ready and the Government 
of Israel will be informed that additional 
claims will be forthcoming when the sup- 
porting medical evidence is available. Other 
claims will be presented when the evidence 
supporting them is available and they have 
been properly prepared for presentation. 

If I can be of assistance on this or any 
other matter, please do not hesitate to let 
me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations. 


Plight of All Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM STEIGER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 24, 1967 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
the following letter was received and so 
well expresses the plight of all Ameri- 
cans, I thought it appropriate for the 
RECORD: 


SACATON PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
Sacaton, Ariz. 
Representative Sam STIEGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm; We, the undersigned think that 
you should know—That we as a group of 
individuals work hard for our salaries and 
raises. Most of us pay for our training out 
of our own pockets which may cost up to 
$400.00 to $500.00 per year. We work a full 
day while attending school, putting in long 
hours in attaining our goals. 

We think that you should know—That 
after having put in our time, effort, long 
hours—plus sacrificing lelsure time spent 
with our families, we expect some compen- 
sation wagewise in helping us to pay said 
cost mentioned above and for our improve- 
ments. We are interested in improving our- 
selves in becoming better qualified for posi- 
tions and becoming better citizens. 

We think that you should know—That we 
waited hopefully for our first checks this 
year knowing that we had raises coming. 
What happened!! If we were lucky we got 
$2.00 more take home pay per check. Two 
dollars after recelving close to a $500.00 raise? 
Unbelievable!! That means, the person re- 
ceives $38.00 more over the previous year 
which alone could not pay for books and sup- 
plies we needed for classes taken, while the 
Federal Government receives a grand total of 
$209.00 raise. What happens to the rest? You 
may ask—Well, we have FICA, Retirement, 
and State taxes to take care of that, but 
these three totaled do not amount up to 
the Federal Government tax alone. 

But as was sald some of us were lucky, 
we got $38.00 more this year, while others 
got less. Yes, they got a raise and went down 
on take home pay. Who can afford a raise!! 

y with the cost of li 


ving going 
higher and higher, Not this way! Please keep 
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in mind that we sre talking about “take 
pay” not “gross income.” The 


expecting more to take home. 
you should know—That the 


couraging those vital needs of our country 
of today and other vital needs. Such as: 
Trust, Loyaity Honesty, Integrity, Pride, 
Respect, Tolerance, Understanding, Learn- 
ing. 

By such actions in raising taxes the Federal 
Government is causing miany of our today 
ills among its people. We need not mention 
these ills. We are sure you know; crime, 
strikes, riots, etc. 

We are not saying that relief from high 
taxes would cure said ills, this is absurd— 
but it would help—plus Said Vital Needs. 

We are therefore advocating a reduction 
in high taxes and you as a leader or leaders 
elected by the people should listen to their 
voices and heed to their needs. 

This letter was written for said party or 
parties to whom it ie addressed and we are 
trusting you, the party or parties to whom 
this letter concerns, to read this letter 
personally, and write an encouraging letter 
of acknowledgment. 

Reepectfully submitted: 

Wallan L. Burgess, Principal; Elsie Mae 
Garland, Teacher; Pearl McMillen, 
Librarian; Dorothy B. Nolan, Teacher; 
Rosalie R. Carrillo, Teacher; Betsy R. 
Visselago, “eacher; Tibeke Sue Red- 
man, Teacher; Peggy Hostitle, Teacher; 
Chas, E. Eshelman, Counselor; Sybil 
Bartlemo, Teacher. 

P.S.—Please send letters of scknowledg- 
ment to the above inside address. 


Keeping Up With the Neighbors 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 24, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, since 
the State Department is obsessed with 
the thought of pleasing the Soviet Union, 
a mildly needling editorial in the Chicago 
Tribune on Friday, October 13, which 
points out the interesting similarities be- 
tween the Soviet and Johnson adminis- 
tration budget practices, is of interest. 

The editorial follows: 

EKeerinc Ur WITH THE NEIGHBORS 

The Russians, who are always boasting 
about how they excel over the United States 
in just about everything, seem to have 
really done it this time, tho not by much. 
The supreme soviet has passed a record 137.3 
billion dollar budget. President Johnson's rec- 
ord budget is just a trifle under that, at 136 
billion dollars, 

The soviet budget is to pay for the biggest 
peace time spending in Russian history and 
for a host of benefits to raise living stand- 
ards for the man in the street. Mr. Johnson's 
budget is to pay for the biggest peace time 
spending in United States history and a broad 
assortment of domestic welfare and foreign 
aid programs designed to advance the Great 
Society at home and abroad. 

The Russians will derive the funds for their 
budget out of the energies of the low paid 
workers in state owned business and indus- 
try. Mr. Johnson will get his funds unless 


Learn Lesson From Settlers 
EXTENSION va REMARKS 


HON, GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 24, 1967 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following excerpts 
from an address made by Edwin M. 
Wheeler, a native of Marion, Kan., dur- 
ing the Marion Old Settlers Day earlier 
this month. Mr. Wheeler, assistant to the 
president of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railroad, has made some perti- 


well as factors that have led to the 
growth ne power of the Federal Gov- 


The Marton County Record published 
a part of Mr. Wheeler’s remarks and I 
call them to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the House: 


afternoon in the Marion City Building de- 
livered a talk which had a huge impact on 
his audience. Many have asked that the 
Marion County RECORD reprint a part of 
his address. We gladly do so here: 

“We meet today, as those ahead of us 
have since 1912, to pay tribute not to specific 
individuals, but to that group of pioneers 
known as Old Settlers. 


English, Welsh, Scottish... 
nearly every northern and central 
country was represented shortly after the 
settlement began in the mid-1860’s. 

“Today I want to make one central point, 
or focus your attention on a single facet that 
this special day represents. 

“That point is that we are inheritors of a 
great heritage. This heritage is not limited 
to Marion County, Kansas ... no, it is an 
American Heritage. Many in this nation 
either do not know of it, or have forgotten 
it purposely or otherwise. 

“Let us review that heritage and see if 
some of the great experience these pioneers 
were subjected to can't help us face our own 
problems of the space age generation. 

was their watchword and 
guide . . . else why would they have come? 
The site of this city was hostile. Indians 
lurked everywhere. Civilization ended for all 
intents and purposes at the east bank of the 
Mississippi. There was no glory to be earned 
by bringing women and children into an 
area where there were none of the physical 
halimarks of civilization. Only prairie blind- 
ing heat and glaring cold and the land were 
present. But it was the land which offered 
the opportunity. 

“The pioneer wanted the chance to 
change, to start not only a new life but 
a new way of life. 

“The pioneering spirit of change and chal- 
lenge is needed today more than ever. I 
sometimes wonder if the recent decline in 
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the population of our small Kansas towns is 
attributable in some measure to the re- 
sistance to change. Your forefathers were not 
slow to change and challenge, else they 
„ but what about 
our generation? 

“It is often said today that Kansas is ex- 
porting its richest treasure to its great detri- 
ment... the young people coming out of 
the state ‘colleges and universities. Why do 
these young people leave? Could it be because 
the old home town lacks the pioneer spirit to 
change . to challenge its young? 

“We've heard it said, There's no chance to 
get ahead if they come back’ and that’s true 
where a town is dedicated to the same dull 
dreary way of doing things. 

“America is a nation dedicated to change. 
We purposely restyle our cars to make them 
obsolete. Let a new model of any household 
product come out and Americans rush to 
buy . . . even though only the cover is new. 

“Much criticism is upon the land about 
the h and power of our Federal gov- 
ernment. I submit that much of this has 
come about by an antiquated and archaic 
local governmental structure. Our state and 
local governments just have not changed to 
stay in step with the demands of our day. 
Our pioneers set up a government structure 
that fit their need, but I defy you to find any- 
thing in our history or heritage that says, in 
effect, ‘This system shall never change.” How 
much longer will it be before that pioneer 
spirit will be rekindled to make the bold 
change to bring county government, as an 
example, into line with need? There are 
counties in the state, running a full set of 
offices, where the population of the county is 
about the size of Marion. 

“Some of the problems facing this country 
today would vex the wisdom of Solomon 
Uppermost in our minds is the Vietnam war. 
I am frightened by the possibility that for 
the first time in our history this country 
might turn its back on an American Army 
engaged in a war. Men from Marion County, 
as they always have, are making a proud 
record under the trying conditions of battle. 
But from many sources there appears to be a 
weakening of resolve to support our men 
and our country. It will be a tragic day if 
this comes to pass... While I am not 
totally in agreement with the administra- 
tion on its Vietnam policy, nevertheless I do 
not want my voice added to those that would 
undermine the morale and courage of our 
men in the field . . 

“As a Kansan I am proud of the Old Set- 
tlers and the gifts of life they have passed 
on to me. Whenever I go about the country 
and people ask where I am from, I say 'Kan- 
sas’ with pride, for I know that my roots go 
back to a great heritage as typified by the 
Old Settlers here today.” 


Personal Explanation 


SPEECH 
HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 20, 1967 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN, I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I would just 
like to say that upon rechecking the 
Recorp, the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr, Brackrvurn] who made the fuss 
about the Members who did not respond 
to the quorum call, I do not know where 
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the gentleman was. However, I have here 
now the Recorp in regard thereto which 
I have checked and have rechecked, and 
the Record shows that the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. BLACKBURN] was not 
present at the time of the call of the 
quorum, Therefore, Mr. Speaker, in my 
opinion, the gentleman’s indignation is 
misleading. 


Authorizing Additional Tunnels and 
Bridges in Maryland 


— 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 23, 1967 


(Mr. LONG of Maryland asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
during the legislative progress of H.R. 
11627 through this House—first in the 
Public Works Committee, then in the 
Rules Committee—I have spoken out in 
opposition to one of the bridges author- 
ized by this legislation; the bridge paral- 
lel to the existing Chesapeake Bay 
Bridge. I have sought to delete the au- 
thorization for this bridge from the bill. 

I would now like to present the case 
against the parallel bay bridge on the 
floor of this House. I realize that I have 
no chance to win on the issue of delet- 
ing the parallel bay bridge from this bill. 
The dean of the Maryland delegation is 
chief sponsor of H.R. 11627, and he is 
also chairman of the powerful Public 
Works Committee. All of us who know 
the political facts of life know what I 
am up against. 

My purpose in taking my fight against 
the parallel bay bridge to the floor is to 
bring out certain facts about the bridge 
for the benefit of my colleagues in this 
House; for the benefit of the Senators 
who will soon consider this bill; and for 
the benefit of the voters of Maryland 
who decisively rejected the parallel bay 
bridge in a referendum only last No- 
vember. 

The necessity for congressional action 
on a bill authorizing the construction of 
bridges and tunnels in Maryland, ac- 
cording to the Public Works Committee 
report, stems from two technical re- 
quirements: 

First. Because the bridges in this 
group were partly authorized by an act 
preceding the General Bridge Act of 
1946, in which Congress delegated to the 
States the power to permit construction 
of bridges over navigable waters; and 

Second. Because new structures au- 
thorized by this bill will participate in the 
financial pooling of revenue established 
by the original act. 

However, Maryland officials are inter- 
preting congressional endorsement of 
this legislation, which includes the par- 
allel bay bridge, not as the technicality 
which is its only justification, but as 
ringing approval of their own insistence 
on a project that the people who voted 
them into office had rejected. 
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Therefore I urge my colleagues to look 
beyond technicalities before deciding on 
the value of H.R. 11627. Because the im- 
plications and significance of the parallel 
bay bridge are not mere technicalities— 
not to the people of Maryland who will 
use these bridges and who rejected the 
parallel bay bridge—not to the Maryland 
State officials who have so assiduously 
pushed the parallel bay bridge, and not 
to the Federal Government, which may 
have to finance the approach roads to 
the bridge. Construction of the parallel 
bay bridge will determine State and Fed- 
eral expenditures for highways in Mary- 
land for years to come. 

If the parallel bay bridge is built, at 
least $50 million will be needed for an 
Arundel Expressway to speed Baltimore 
area residents to the parallel bay bridge. 
Millions more will be needed for a new 
Kent Narrows Bridge, which is a small 
drawbridge on the approach road to the 
Chesapeake Bay Bridge that is lifted up 
to 50 times daily on busy summer week- 
ends; and for a new Choptank River 
Bridge, another narrow bridge on the 
vacation route to the parallel bay bridge. 

I would also like to call my colleagues’ 
attention to actual traffic figures for the 
existing Chesapeake Bay Bridge, and 
economic and financial data about the 
projected parallel bridge. 

The existing Chesapeake Bay Bridge is 
now carrying only half its rated capacity 
of 8.5 million cars a year. 

Traffic on the existing bridge failed to 
make any real gains between 1963 and 
1965 because of the opening of other toll 
facilities. 

The existing bay bridge is congested on 
only a few summer weekends during the 
year. 

Simple and inexpensive methods of 
easing such infrequent congestion—for 
example, increasing toll booth facilities, 
and eliminating approach-road bottle- 
necks—have yet to be introduced by the 
State roads commission. In fact, I believe 
it is fair to say that they want all the 
congestion they can get so they can make 
a case for another parallel bridge. Each 
time they get a little congestion there 
they have photographers swarming all 
over the place trying to get pictures of 
it. 

If a bridge were built in the Baltimore 
area first, it would provide better service 
to the 60 percent of the Maryland pop- 
ulation living in the metropolitan area. It 
would expand the port frontage, attract 
new industry and population, and build 
up the economy of Maryland generally. 

These bonuses cannot be claimed for a 
bridge alongside of a bridge which can 
give greater convenience on only a few 
summer weekends, and mostly to out-of- 
State motorists. 

Contrary to the claims of the Maryland 
State Roads Commission, the parallel 
bridge will not be paid for by tolls of the 
people who cross it. Interest and amorti- 
zation on the second bridge will cost $4 


million to $5 million a year, and at a $1. 


toll will require an extra 4 to 5 million 
cars annually. 

Yet the State roads commission figures 
how that the extra traffic using this 
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second bridge will still be far below this 
figure, even by 1985. The parallel bay 
bridge will therefore have to be paid for 
by the people who use other toll facili- 
ties—the Susquehanna Bridge, the Po- 
tomac Bridge, and the Harbor Tunnel. , 

That is why they have to come to the 
Congress because they have to have the 
revenue from these other toll facilities, 
including the existing bridge and the 
Potomac River Bridge which is across 
interstate waters. This requires them to 
come from congressional authorization. 

If they were just content to let that 
bridge be paid for by the people who 
cross it, they would not have to come to 
the Congress for money at all—at least 
that is their claim. 

If the parallel bridge—and a second 
harbor tunnel—were not built, and it is 
very interesting to note that this has 
been overlooked at all times in all of the 
arguments, if these are not built, all of 
these toll facilities in the State would 
become free to motorists in 3½ years 
under the State law automatically. 

Maryland voters have been told again 
and again that the advice of experts 
should determine which bridge should be 
built first, and where, and that the advice 
of these experts should supersede the 
wishes of the votes as expresesd in 
referendum. 

The records of these so-called experts 
give some index to measure the value 
of their advice. 

Estimates of traffic and revenue on 
the proposed parallel bay bridge were 
made by the traffic consulting firm of 
Coverdale & Colpitts. I have discovered 
eight major projects on which this firm 
made gross overestimations in traffic and 
revenue—including two bridges in Mary- 
land, the Potomac River Bridge and the 
Susquehanna River Bridge. These eight 
projects have a total value of three- 
quarters of a billion dollars, or 15 per- 
cent of Coverdale & Colpitts’ entire 
business. 

In addition to the Maryland bridges, 
this firm’s six other blunders include two 
bridges in Michigan; and toll projects in 
Ilinois, West Virginia, Massachusetts, 
and Kansas. Three of the projects are in 
default on interest payments to bond- 
holders. A fourth is paying interest out 
of borrowed money. In the fifth and sixth 
Projects, tolls had to be raised sharply 
in an attempt to make up for traffic 
deficiencies. Even with higher tolls, rev- 
enue is still below the firm's predictions. 

The main motive behind this drive for 
a parallel bridge is not the economic 
merits of the project but the millions of 
dollars to be made from fees and land 
speculation. J 

The Governor—and now Usten to 
this—along with eight business and po- 
litical associates, owns land on the ap- 
proach to and very near the proposed 
parallel span. Last year, when his own- 
ership was discovered, he promised in a 
rather emotional statement to sell his 
share and give any profits to charity. 
Repeated public prodding has only just 
now succeeded in getting a definite action 
to sell this property. Whatever happens 
to the profits of his share though, and 
keep this in mind, eight business and 
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political associates of the ‘Governor, of 
course, still own the remainder of this 
land and still stand to profit from this 
parallel bridge. 

More questionable than the record of 
Coverdale and Colpitts is that of the 
J. E. Greiner Co., the consulting engi- 
neers who recommended the parallel 
bridge and have just been given a cost- 
plus contract—although I thought those 
things went out with World War 0— 
under which the higher the costs, the 
higher the profits, to design and super- 
vise construction of this bridge—a bridge 
duplicative of the present bridge, which 
was designed by this same firm. 

This same firm can draw on the de- 
signs which they originally used to build 
the bridge and which ought to be of some 
value in building the parallel bridge. 

In Pennsylvania, in 1957, after two 
Greiner officials were indicted on a 
charge of conspiracy to defraud the 
turnpike commission of millions of dol- 
lars, the commission dismissed the 
Greiner Co. as consulting engineers and 
brought a $7.7 million civil negligence 
suit against the firm. The Greiner Co. 
had recommended a program, of drilling 
and filling minefields, for which the 
State was billed over $7 million, but 
which—State mine officials testified— 
should have cost only $82,900, or 1 per- 
cent. Five State officials, including the 
chairman of the turnpike commission, 
went to jail. The two indicted Greiner 
Officials escaped conviction, but the 
Greiner Co. paid the turnpike commission 
to settle the civil suit out of court. 

In Florida in 1965, a grand jury ruled 
that fees charged by the J.E. Greiner Co. 
for engineering and design of the Tampa 
Airport were “unduly excessive’ by 
$907,000, or 37 percent. 

In Pennsylvania and New Jersey, in 
1956, the J. E. Greiner Co., as consulting 
engineers to the Delaware River Joint 
Toll Bridge Commission, was found to 
have authorized illegal payments of 
$181,000 in public funds to commission 
members and employees. In addition, 
Greiner officials authorized additional 
payments of public money for extrava- 
gant parties and pleasure trips to Las 
Vegas and other cities. 

For example, a $4,000 set of china 
which was made by the same firm with 
which the chairman of the commission 
was connected was bought from that firm 
for entertaining, and a gal was hired and 
put on the rolls for secretarial services, 
though she was simply a nightclub 
entertainer known as TNT From Gay 
Paree. 

So doubtful was the chairman of the 
Maryland State Roads Commission that 
his contract with Greiner for the parallel 
bridge could withstand public scrutiny 
that he long delayed making this docu- 
ment available. I had one heck of a time 
getting hold of it. Ihave just been able to 
obtain a copy, but only after the contract 
was signed and delivered, and even then 
only after one of my assistants prodded 
the chairman's office for 3 days running. 

This cost-plus contract gives Greiner 
every incentive to squander public money 
because the firm will not only be reim- 
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bursed for all of its payroll expenses on 
this project but will receive in addition 
an amount equal to 101 percent of these 
expenses. 

In summary, the building of a parallel 
bay bridge would be a tremendous eco- 
nomic and financial mistake for Mary- 
land and its people, who would be paying 
for this blunder through extra tolls for 
years to come. I have briefly described the 
history of miscalculation, negligence, 
land speculation, and plain incompetence 
surrounding this bridge and the con- 
sultants and the Governor who recom- 
mended it. The need for a parallel bridge 
is far from proven, and the black marks 
against it so many and varied, that the 
House would be wise not to authorize its 
construction at this time. During the 
reading of H.R. 11627 for amendments, 
therefore, I shall offer an amendment to 
strike the parallel bay bridge authoriza- 
tion from this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. In his previous remarks, 
the gentleman made some reference to 
the interest of the taxpayers’ or the peo- 
ple of the Nation generally in this mat- 
ter. Is this proposed bridge going to cost 
the Federal taxpayers, the taxpayers of 
all the country, any money now or in 
the future? 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Not directly, 
but indirectly. In the first place, it will 
cost the toll taxpayer. They are merely 
taxpayers who are paying sums out of 
a different pocket, anywhere from $70 
million to $100 million, depending on its 
cost. But in addition, there will be scores 
of millions of dollars worth of approach 
roads and bridges which will have to be 
built to service this road which would 
not necessarily otherwise have to be 
built if a bridge were built in another 
area. > 

So this is of great significance to the 
Federal taxpayer, 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. I yield to my 
colleague from Maryland. 

Mr. MORTON. In connection with the 
matter of approach roads. Approach 
roads would have to be built regardless 
of where the bridge is built; is that not 
correct? 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Not neces- 


Mr. MORTON, In Kent County there 
are no road systems that would now 
handle or support any reasonable amount 
of traffic across the proposed bridge? 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. I agree with 
the gentleman entirely. If a bridge is 
built in another area, roads would have 
to be built. The Governor and the State 
road commission have consistently main- 
tained that only the northern approach 
would require approach roads. Now it 
turns out that already a $60 million 
Arundel Expressway is being projected 
for the parallel bridge, if the parallel 
bridge goes through. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Mitts). The time of the gentleman from 
Maryland has expired. 
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Washington Square Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club Award to Nell 
Boardman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 10, 1967 


Mr, KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, Nell 
Boardman, my constituent, is most in- 
terested in the furtherance of contem- 
porary American art. 

As the head of the Washington Square 
outdoor art exhibit she has stimulated 
an activity in Greenwich Village, in my 
district, which is of great significance to 
the area. t 

In recognition of National Business 
Women’s Week, Mrs. Alma LaMothe 
Smith, president of the Washington 
Square Business and Professional 
Women’s Club has informed me Miss 
Nell Boardman has received the achieve- 
ment award from that organization. 

I am pleased to bring this to the at- 
tention of my colleagues and to set forth 
herein the article on the subject from 
the well respected weekly newspaper in 
my district, the Villager, as follows: 

ACHIEVEMENT AWARD TO NELL BOARDMAN 

In recognition of National Business 
Women's Week (October 15-21), Washington 
Square Business and Professional Women's 
Club has honored Nell Boardman with their 
“Woman Of Achievement” Award for her 
many years of service to her community and 
her outstanding talent as an artist and 
teacher, announced Mrs. Alma La Mothe 
Smith, President. 

“Miss Boardman is currently President of 
the Washington Square Outdoor Art Exhibit, 
Inc, and Chairman of the Board, a position 
she has held since the present non-profit cor- 
poration was set up, for the avowed purpose 
of stimulating, promoting and preserving 
contemporary American Art. One of the 
precepts is that the Show and its prize awards 
are available to all, regardless of their sex 
or national origin, and perhaps this is one 
of the reasons it has become the largest art 
show in the world. It Is rated as the most 
colorful event of the City of New York by 
the Department of Commerce, and cooperates 
with the New York City Summer Festival, 
which provides a scholarship for a deserving 
artist. 

“In 1960, Nell Boardman traveled to Alaska 
on a painting mission sponsored by the Beth 
Corcoran Art Gallery in Anchorage. Mayor 
Wagner had sent a letter announcing her 
visit and Mayor George Byer presented her 
with a key to the city when she arrived. 
While there, Nell Boardman officially opened 
Alaska’s first American Art Week since be- 
coming part of the United States. This is an 
event held the first week in November an- 
nually, founded and sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Artists Professional League and cele- 
brated not only in this country but also 
by our Armed Forces in various parts of the 
World. 1 

“Nell Boardman, in 1962, received the 
“Woman Of The Year” Award from the 
Kiwanis Club of Greenwich Village. She also 
was a semi-finalist in the national competi- 
tion for the annual Lane Bryant Award for 
volunteer service to the community. 

“National Business Women's Week was 
officially proclaimed in 1928 by the President 
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of the United States as one dedicated to 
highlighting the outstanding achievements 
of working women in all phases of social, 
economic, cultural, business and professional 
life. It is therefore especially appropriate to 
call the attention of the community to the 
tremendous contribution made by Nell 
Boardman to the cultural life of the City of 
New York and of the Nation.” 


Peace Comes From Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 24, 1967 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican youth of today are being subjected 
to a sordid and senseless set of stand- 
ards, perhaps unlike any social challenge 
ever before encountered by our young 
people—a set of standards promoting 
unrestrained individualism, repulsive 
dress and speech, outright obscenity, dis- 
dain for moral and spiritual values, and 
disregard for reverence, rectitude, and 
respect. 

Fortunately, a high percentage of our 
millions of young people are dedicated, 
hard working, and serious minded. How- 
ever, their good deeds and achievements 
are overshadowed by those who are doing 
more talking than thinking. Along those 
lines, I note that a Prof. Robert McAfee 
Brown, of Standard University, is so op- 
posed to the war in Vietnam that he has 
announced he is going to encourage his 
students to evade the draft and take their 
chances on going to jail for it. This type 
of misguided advice for young people is a 
classic example of talking before think- 
ing and when I note further that Pro- 
fessor Brown is a professor of religion, 
I have some concern for the type of 
moral convictions he is conveying to his 
students. Like so many zealots, Professor 
Brown forgets that the convictions of 
others are worth examining and while 
peddling his distorted counsel to these 
students, he should recognize that while 
rebellion, resistance, and denunciation 
have their place in our society, accept- 
ance ond obedience to the laws of our 
country are even more important. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the following editorial which appeared in 
the Peoria Journal Star entitled “Peace 
Comes From Law” at this point in the 
Record. It should be required reading 
for Professor Brown and all those who 
suffer from the inability to separate 
desire from fact. 

The article referred to follows: 

Prace Comes From Law 

Robert McAfee Brown, a professor of re- 
ligion at Stanford University, ls so opposed 
to the war in Vietnam that he feels “civil 
disobedience seems to me the only honorable 
route left,” 

He therefore has announced he is going to 
encourage his students to evade the draft 
and take his chances on going to jail for it. 

We hope he is carted off quickly, not so 
much because we favor the war as because 
we oppose law-breaking. 
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Professor Brown's problem and that of 
many of his fellow travelers on the road of 
protest to the war in Vietnam lies mostly in 
the inability to separate desire from fact. 

He desires peace so much he would break 
the peace, forgetting the fact that it is law 
and only law which can make and keep peace, 

The professor is of the view that he has 
thought this whole thing through at great 
depth, but has he really? 

He compares his plan to break the law to 

Martin Luther King’s breaking of the unjust 
laws of the racist South. But are the draft 
laws comparable to segregationist laws? We 
hardly think so, and we think if the profes- 
sor thought about it deeply he would have 
to agree. 
The draft laws exist to protect us. They 
have done so during many wars of the past 
and they shall do so in the future, providing 
assaults such as Professor Brown’s are dealt 
with, 

What really bugs the professor is not the 
law but President Lyndon Johnson and his 
State Department which will not conduct 
our foreign policy as he sees it. He thinks his 
going to jail may change our foreign policy. 

In actual fact, it would probably be 
strengthened if Professor Brown were put 
behind bars. 


Vincennes Sun-Commercial Comments on 
Protesters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROGER H. ZION 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 24, 1967 


Mr. ZION. Mr. Speaker, in a provoca- 
tive editorial, a fine midwest newspaper, 
the Vincennes Sun-Commercial, com- 
ments on the timing of the current wave 
of antiwar protests in our Nation. Every 
concerned Member of Congress might do 
Well to pause and reflect on the nature 
of these protests. 
es commend this fine editorial as fol- 

WS: 

PECULIAR PROTESTS 


The current outbreak of protests against 
the draft and the war in Vietnam has all 
the spontaneity of a card-section display at 
a 1 football game. 

nature of the demon- 
8 has been spelled out by a promi- 
nent Jewish rabbi who said the protest is 
being directed by the radical left. This 
group of extremists—and that is probably 
the most charitable description, if not the 
most accurate—are critics of anything 
American, 

Wisely enough, the Jewish church leader 
has urged other religious groups to disavow 
the deliberately planned public displays now 
under way. Various church leaders already 
have lent too much respectfulness to an 
otherwise unsavory movement. Indeed, some 
church and religious figures soon may have 
to choose between continued support for 
dubious ends, and continued support by the 
citizens who are the backbone of the reli- 
gious structure in this country. 

The demonstrations spreading over the 
country have an unusual coincidence with 
& crescendo of calls for a stop in bombing in 
Vietnam, It is the accurate, intriguing fact 
that authoritative Red Army officers in the 
Soviet Union have predicted an American 
invasion of North Vietnam. Could it be that 
the communists are in more serious military 
trouble than they care to admit? 
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There is at least a remarkable correla- 
tion between the anti-draft demonstrations 
and American claims that the Reds, in fact 
many, are being hurt seriously in the fight- 
ing. Thailand soon will provide a division 
of infantry for use in Vietnam. Hanoi ad- 
mits that the bombing has been effective 
and suddenly, “Peace” protests blossom in 
the largest cities of the United States. 

The leadership of the various demonstra- 
tions have no visible or approved connec- 
tion with a foreign government. The fact 
remains that these public activities cannot 
fail to be of ald to an enemy of the United 
States. 

It will be argued that such a statement 
casts reflection upon the patriotism of the 
honestly concerned Americans who are in- 
terested only in being assured the right to 
be heard. Scripture made many centuries 
ago points out that men are best known by 
their actions. This is the other side of the 
coin of patriotism In which the professional 
protesters wish to trade. 

The average American is less 
and less amused by the sophistry and cyni- 
cism of those who can only criticize and 
carp, The false ring of the planned protest 
is only too obvious. 

The demonstrators are apt to prove once 
more the yalidity of Abraham Lincoln's com- 
ment about fooling all the people all of the 
time. 


The U.S. Purpose in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 24, 1967 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to the attention of the Congress a 
timely editorial about the Vietnam situ- 
ation which appeared in the Los Angeles 
Times October 22, 1967. 

The editorial, entitled “The U.S. Pur- 
pose in Vietnam,” represents an im- 
portant contribution to the public in- 
formation and dialog on the Vietnam 
situation at this time, for it discusses 
forthrightly and succinctly what is at 
stake in Vietnam and the significance of 
what happens there, not only to our own 
national security but also to the world's 
future. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
submit the Los Angeles Times editorial 
for inclusion in the RECORD: 

Tue U.S. PURPOSE IN VIETNAM 

Secretary of State Rusk defines America's 
stake in Vietnam as a matter of vital na- 
tional security. 

The non-Communist states of Asia, he 
feels, are threatened now and will be even 
more in the future by an tmmense and am- 
bitious China, Our credibility, embodied also 
in mutual defense treaties with more than 
40 states, is hostage in Vietnam, and were we 
to give up the fight this nation would be 
subject to “mortal danger.” 

This is one of the more explicit statements 
of U.S. purpose in Vietnam any Administra- 
tion official has made yet. We think, however, 
that our reason for being in Vietnam and all 
that commitment involves can be stated with 
greater precision. 

The basic reason for our fighting a war 
costly both in irreplaceable lives and in 
money is that we are trying to prevent any 

major change in the balance of power in 
1 in the world. This considera- 
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tion has been pre-eminent in American for- 
eign policy for more than 20 years, It is the 
same consideration that prompted U.S. inter- - 
vention in Korea, an intervention which 
achieved its primary purpose. 

Should a victory be scored by the Commu- 
nists in South Vietnam, a shift in political 
directions would almost surely follow in 
Southeast Asia. Laos and Cambodia, whose 
political fates clearly depend on the outcome 
of the war in Vietnam would be the first to 
feel the effects of any Communist victory, as 
the rulers of these countries well know. Ho 
Chi Minh has made no secret of the Com- 
munist claim to all of Indochina. 

Neutralist Burma could be expected to 
move into closer alignment with the domi- 
nant Asian power, China. Thailand would 
face an accelerated and more readily sustain- 
able insurgency threat. So too would the 
Philippines. Malaysia, Singapore and Indo- 
nesia, looking at the new. political realities, 


might feel forced to shift their present posi- 


tions. 

Many might say of this projection, So 
what? Does it really make a difference if 
those far-away Asian lands, whose way of life 
is so different from ours, come under Com- 
munist control, or adopt anti-Western atti- 
tudes? 

We are convinced it would make a differ- 
ence, politically, economically and strategi- 
cally. We also believe that such a drastic 
realignment in Asia, and all that it would 
mean, could bring far closer than now the 
possibility of a direct Sino-American clash, 

Should it be proved in Vietnam that for- 
eign-supported internal aggression is able 
ultimately to overcome the most powerful 
nation in the world, then beyond any ques- 
tion such aggression will be launched again 
and again in the developing countries of the 
region, and beyond that, quite likely, in 
other areas of the world. 

North Vietnam and China are both deeply 
aware of the real stakes in this war, as state- 
ments by their leaders make abundantly 
clear. Aware, too, are the leaders of the non- 
Communist states of East Asia, who uni- 
formly support what the United States is 
doing in Vietnam. 

The American effort in Vietnam has al- 
ready had significant political results in 
Southeast Asia, 

“One of the generally unrealized benefits 
of the war in Vietnam,” Robert Shaplen 
writes in the current issue of Foreign Af- 
fairs, “has been an awareness on the part of 
Asian leaders—as best expressed so far by 
Singapore's Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew— 
that the United States has bought time in 
Vietnam for the rest of Southeast Asia to get 
together and avoid another Vietnam.” 

No one can promise that a defeat of the 
Communist plan in Vietnam will rule out 
future efforts elsewhere. Certainly, however, 
a demonstrable defeat of the idea so loudly 
endorsed now by Peking will have a pro- 
found dissuasive effect on those who see “na- 
tional liberation wars” as the easy way to 
power, 

That, in combination with what is taking 
Place now inside China, to mean 
much to the future of Asia. It could well help 
to bring about what Secretary Rusk sees as 
our overall objective, the establishment of 
an and reliable peace,“ under 
which—it is not so wild a dream the United 
States and China might enjoy something ap- 
proaching normal relations. 

The greatest mistake that can be made 
about the Vietmam conflict is to see it as 
simply a “civil war“ of purely local interest 
and significance. American blood is being 
shed in a cause of far greater political and 
strategic importance than that. 

What is at stake first of all is the balance 
of power in Asia, a determinant of essential 
concern to U.S. national security and the 
world’s future. 
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Centennial of Western Maryland College 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 23, 1967 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, on October 21 it was my privi- 
lege to take part in the centennial con- 
yocation marking the 100th anniversary 
of Western Maryland College, one of the 
indispensable, independent liberal arts 
colleges in the Nation. On this occasion, 
the administrators, faculty, students, 
alumni, and friends of this fine institu- 
tion paused to look back over the col- 
lege’s proud history, and forward to a 
second century of growth and accom- 
plishmen' 


t. 

Established in 1867, Western Mary- 
land was the first coeducational college 
south of the Mason-Dixon Line. The col- 
lege was the dream of Fayette R. Buell, 
who operated a private school in beau- 
tiful Westminster, Md., and started con- 
structing the first college building in 
1866 on a hill at the western end of West- 
minster which had been used at times for 
public meetings and as a Federal ar- 
tillery emplacement during the Civil 
War. Chartered in 1868 by the former 
Methodist Protestant Church, Western 
Maryland is now a church-related col- 
lege of the Methodist church. 

Since the administration of its first 
president, Dr. J. T. Ward, Western Mary- 
land has been led by four succeeding 
presidents to its present position as an 
effective, highly esteemed institution. Its 
leaders have built the college from a 6- 
acre campus with one building to a com- 
plex of more than 160 acres with facili- 
ties valued at $10 million. The student 
body has grown from the 70 enrolled 
that first year to over 800 today. As part 
of its centennial celebration, the college 
is engaged in a vigorous expansion pro- 
gram which will provide sufficient facili- 
ties for an enlarged student body of 1,200. 

The theme for the college's year-long 

_celebration is “The Liberal Arts College: 
Continuity and Change.” In taking a 
keen, constructive look at the role of 
liberal arts colleges in education today, 
Western Maryland is both analyzing her 
own role and future, and providing lead- 
ership for other independent liberal arts 
institutions in our changing educational 
structure. 


The president of Western Maryland 


faculty, and its alumni and students de- 
serve our warm congratulations for their 
achievements to date and the soundly 
based confidence with which they face 
the future. The record of Western Mary- 
land College in her first century has been 
one of great accomplishment, written in 
the contributions of the institution's 
many distinguished graduates, in the 
growth and prominence which the col- 
lege has brought to the community of 
Westminster, to Carroll County and to 
Maryland, and in the leadership which 
Western Maryland has exerted in the 
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cause of quality education. I have every 
confidence that the school’s record dur- 
ing the next 100 years years will be 
equally proud. 

For the information of my colleagues, 
I insert in the Recorp at this point the 
following summary of the college’s his- 
tory and objectives: 

WESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE 
BACKGROUND 

The dream of one man the selfless labor 
of another account for the beginnings of 
Western Maryland College. Fayette R. Buell, 
operator of a Westminster private school, 
had a dream which he followed until con- 
struction actually started in 1866 on the first 
College bullding. The late J. T. Ward, who 
became associated with Mr. Buell while his 
plan was being formulated, went on to see 
the College through a difficult beginning pe- 
riod, serving as its president for 19 years. 

Western Maryland opened in 1867 and was 
chartered in 1868 under the auspices of the 
former Methodist Protestant Church. It is 
now one of the church-related colleges of 
the Methodist Church, The College is co- 
educational; in fact it was the first institu- 
tion south of the Mason and Dixon line to 
open its doors to both young men and young 
women. 

At the retirement of J. T. Ward from the 
presidency of the College, Thomas Hamilton 
Lewis became Western Maryland's second 
president. During his administration, the 
College developed financial stability and in- 
tellectual firmness. Promotion of its physi- 
cal and a vision for the future were 
the College's inheritance from the presidency 
of Albert Norman Ward, President Fred G. 
Holloway brought Western Maryland safely 
through the depression and the difficult 
times of World War IT. Under the present in- 
cumbent, Lowell S. Ensor, the College has be- 
come an up-to-date and outstandingly ef- 
fective institution. 

That first building, started by Mr. Buell 
with borrowed money, was located at the 
western end of Westminster on a hill 
which had been used at times for public 
meetings and as a federal artillery emplace- 
ment during the Civil War. There were Just 
six acres and one bullding in the original 
campus. Since that time the College has ac- 
quired surrounding farm lands and other 
properties to achieve a campus of more than 
130 acres with facilities valued at 9% million 
dollars. There were 70 students enrolled 
when the College began; now enrollment 
tops 800, The curricular approach has broad- 
ened, also, from a narrow classicism to the 
full scope of liberal arts. 

In those early days, Western Maryland, 
one College historian has remarked, had 
both “the ultra-Victorian provincialism of 
the environment and the conservative in- 
fluence of denominational sponsorship“ 
this, despite its radical adoption of coeduca- 
tion. Both the nation's and the College's ap- 
proach to higher education have progressed 
from that era. 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

As a liberal arts college, Western Mary- 
land presents an educational program which 
equips graduates with qualities of leadership 
and a sense of responsibility for personal 
development and the advancement of society. 

Students at a liberal arts college receive 
an education which enables them to meet 
the vagaries of life with discrimination, 
understanding, and a fund of useful knowl- 
edge. Students can acquire a comprehension 
of humanity in terms of social environment 
and natural law. They are taught to search 
for the basic issues of any specific problem 
or conflict and discover what human values 
are involved. Liberal education attempts to 
inspire that range of interest, depth of ap- 
preciation, and facility of thought and action 
needed for effective living in a democratic 
society. 
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Western Maryland, along with many dis- 
tinguished undergraduate institutions, is 
interested in a well-stocked and well-disci- 
plined mind, but educates for more: insight, 
which goes beyond facts and skills. The pro- 
gram at Western Maryland is aimed at 
fostering an enlightened and responsible 
citizen—enlightened in the sense of under- 
standing rather than merely possessing a 
fund of facts, and responsible to the degree 
of being involved personally in what engages 
the mind. At the same time, the College 
encourages students to develop a sense of 
aesthetic and spiritual values and to feel 
inspired to create, Such interests are not 
merely supplementary to the business of life; 
by adding value to leisure hours, they make 
it full. Western Maryland also realizes that 
professional proficiency is essential. Certain 
career choices require special abilities which 
the student is helped to acquire. The College 
provides an education which is basic to 
nearly all professions as well as specialization 
in some areas. Typical of this chance to 
specialize is the opportunity for French 
students to take their third year of study in 
France. 

Western Maryland is accredited by the 
Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools and by the University 
Senate of the Methodist Church. It holds 
membership in the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education and the Na- 
tional Association’ of Schools of Music and 
has the approval of that Association for a 
Bachelor of Arts degree in applied music and 
in music history and literature. The College 
is on the approved list of the American As- 
sociation of University Women. 

Education is self-enrichment. The liberal 
arts philosophy concentrates on informed 
individualism, and Western Maryland offers 
a which enhances development 
toward individual breadth and maturity. 


Patriotism Isn't Dead—It’s Alive at 
Palmetto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 24, 1967 


Mr. FASCELL, Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican people should be continually re- 
minded that the future of the United 
States lies in the optimism of today’s 
youth. An article from the October 17 
issue of the South Dade, Fla., News 
Leader, recently brought to my attention, 
champions this ideal. The article’s au- 
thor June Rudick presents excerpts from 
several fifth-grade essays entitled “What 
It Means to Me To Live in the United 
States.” I think you will find the chil- 
dren's words both delightful and heart- 
ening: N 
Patniotism Isn’r Drap—Ir's 

PALMETTO 
(By June Rudick, A.M. (authorized mother) ) 

If you think that Patriotism, like God, may 
be dead, be assured that it may be lying 
dormant in some areas, but it's actually 
being re-born in today’s youngsters. Fifth 
grade students of Mrs. Winifred Findley’s 
class at Palmetto Elementary School were 
assigned to write a paper on, “What it Means 
to Me to Live in the United States.” Some of 


their words show great promise for the 
future: 


Alive Ar 


Barby : “I think living in the 
United States now is nice. . I am glad we 
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live in peace. Im glad we don't have Kings 
because if you were living in Ohio and moved 
to Florida you would have to learn this 
Kings way when you just got used to the 
other Kings way. ... We have freedom, 
justice, and liberty, And I think it is the best 
place in the whole wide universe to live!!“ 

Barbara Little: “To live in the United 
States means to me freedom of what I want 
to do that is reasonable. It means justice and 
protecting laws ... The United States means 
liberty . . . All of the people of the United 
States form it. Love is what Americans are 
made . 

Diana Lazo: Tm glad the United States 
has a government because if we wouldn't 
we wouid all be in jall or maybe we won't 
haye a father or a mother or sometimes a 
sister or brother the reason is because we 
may not haye enough money and we starve 
to death or another things that are bad... 
and you can babysit or mow the lawn and 
earn about 6 dollars and if we were in the 
old days there were no rules so you would 
earn a penny because they were poor.“ 

Kory Rudick: .. . We try to follow the 
laws. We live together nicely. It's a good place 
to be . . I Lam very pleased to be an Ameri- 
can. I like very much living- in America. I 
think very highly of our Constitution. It is 
Æ good one because it gives us freedom and 
rights. Our government made it a good one. 
I would not Uke moving from here.” 

Robert Rosenberg: I am happy no 
One gets their home taken away and people 
can be whatever they want to. I am happy 
that we have our own Flag, Armed Forces, 
the Statue of Liberty and our country’s 
Capital, I am happy that we have our own 
coinage ...I am happy that every year 
there is a change of the new cars, boats, 
buses and sometimes airplanes, I am happy 
we have our own schools, and the transpor- 
tation for children by bus, and that we have 
books to read. 

Lynn Minegar: To me the United States 
Means freedom. Freedom of religion, free- 
dom of land, speech. We take this for 
granted so much. In the time of kings and 
rulers, and when Negroes were slaves, peo- 
ple were not free. Kings lived in great pal- 
Aces and had many slaves. Then the Consti- 
tution was developed. The people developed 
laws, there is freedom!” 

Andy Madsen:. It's a privilege to live 
in the United States. You think what you 
want. Everybody should stand straight when 
the Star-Spangled Banner plays and should 
be proud to sing it. And I think it’s fair to 
vote for whom you want to vote and have 
rules about things not to do and things to 
do.” 

Larry O'Connor: “I am glad I live in the 
United States because it is free from bad 
laws and from kings. Our government set up 
& Constitution, everyone is free, to say what 
they think people can vote for who they 
want The newspapers can print what 
they think is right.. You can go where 
you wish. There are laws and they are fair.” 

Douglas Noordhock: In the United States 
I can go to the church of my choice... In 
the United States I can own and run my own 
business, I can earn as much or as little 
money as I want, The United States is a 
beautiful country. There are swift rivers with 
fish. And high mountains to climb. There are 
beautiful resorta to visit. I can get a good 
education in the United States.” 

Mary E. Cohen: “I think that the idea of 
the Constitution was good because we 
wouldn't have regulation to go by H there 
Wasn't. . . A good reason to live under the 
government is that there are laws and 
peace . We have teachers to help us, doctors 
to keep us well and so on ... There are laws 
like: speed limits, throwing trash on the 
road.“ 

Ronald Harvey: To live in America it 
means freedom of speech, freedom of writing, 
and deciding what you want to be. It also 
means you have to obey certain laws 
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There are many museums where there are 
things from the past. There are many stupid 
people there are also some people the oppo- 
site. The government provides police, armies, 
rockets, atomic bomb and hydrogen bombs.” 


United Nations Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 24, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, during 
this United Nations Week, when we are 
observing the 22d birthday of the inter- 
national organization, it is impressive to 
note the depth of support for the UN. 
throughout American society. Some of 
the strongest support comes from inter- 
nationally minded businessmen. The in- 
terest of the business community was ex- 
pressed aptly and succinctly last Satur- 
day by Lynn Townsend, chairman and 
chief executive officer of the Chrysler 
Corp. Mr. Townsend was chairman of the 
seventh annual United Nations concert 
and dinner in Washington. 

His remarks on this occasion follow: 

Our meeting here tonight may be the 
signal for a new period of challenge, of 
fruitful work, and of fulfillment for Ameri- 
can business in the service of world peace 
and prosperity. If that sounds too hopeful, 
let me suggest that this occasion can be at 
least a step in that direction, Other United 
Nations concerts here in Washington in other 
years haye been supported by other groups 
of people—all of them dedicated to the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations Charter, This 
contert and this dinner meeting have been 
supported by the American business com- 
munity. 

We are here because we believe in the 
great objectives drafted twenty-two years 
ago in San Francisco and agreed to by the 
representatives of 50 nations. We are here 
because we know we are living in a time un- 
matched in all human history for its po- 
tentials and its perils—and because we would 
like to do what we can to neutralize the 
perils and realize the potentials. We are here 
because we know that the scientists, engi- 
neers, businessmen, and workers of our time 
can make a new world if the conditions are 
right. And we know that what we need most 
is a common purpos? to reduce the common 
fear. 

The United Nations provides us with one 
of our best reasons for hoping that nations 
can negotiate their differences—set new goals 
together—and unleash the energies of men 
for building a strong, peaceful world, 

All of us recognize that the United Nations 
has its limitations as an instrument for 
achieving peace and progress, But with all 
its limitations, it is the most important 
single instrument we have for improving 
international understanding in this highly 
imperfect world. The United Nations has not 
brought universal and unbroken peace. But 
in its twenty-two years of existence there 
has been no conflict comparable to the two 
world wars earlier in this century. 

The United Nations has not found ways 
to bring adequate food and health and uni- 
versal education to the world. But through 
the Food and Agriculture Organization—the 
World Health Organization—and the United 
Nations’ Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization it has helped the nations of 
the world to work together toward a better 
life for their people. 
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The United Nations has not bridged the 
enormous economic gap between the de- 
veloped and developing economies. But it 
has built a whole series of economic and 
financial agenices that have helped the peo- 
ple of the advanced and the less advanced 
economies to communicate with one another 
and work together to good purpose. 

Those of us who do business in other 
parts of the world know how much these 
UN agencies have helped to make our work 
more productive, They have helped to create 
the kind of conditions in which investments 
can be made with confidence and plans can 
be laid for growth in the long-range future. 

One excellent example is the work of the 
International Monetary Fund and the World 
Bank, These two great financial institutions 
were born at Bretton Woods a year before 
the end of World War II, when forty-four 
nations met to find a way to stabilize the 
currencies of the world, to help finance the 
rebullding of the war-shattered economies, 
and to assist in the economic development 
of underdeveloped countries. 

When the International Monetary Fund 
began to operate in 1946 there were only a 
few hard currencies that could be freely ex- 
changed. The IMF helped to tide over the 
nations that had foreign exchange difficul- 
ties until their currencies were strong enough 
to hold their own. Today most of the world’s 
major currencies are freely convertible. And 
last month in Rio de Janeiro the member 
nations. of the Fund voted almost unani- 
mously in favor of a bold new approach to 
international monetary policy, The Special 
Drawing Rights arrangement is one of the 
most promising financial inventions of our 
time. I'm sure most of us hope that when 
it becomes effective it will help to create 
the kind of international monetary structure 
that will make possible a continued and 
rapid growth of trade and investment. 

Over the past twenty-one years the World 
Bank has made loans for economic develop- 
ment in 38 different currencies totaling the 
equivalent of $10.5 billion. These loans have 
financed roads, railroads, power plants, in- 
cluding one atomic power plant, irrigation 
projects, port Improvements, and other basic 
facilities. The Bank has also financed the 
foreign-exchange costs of economic and 
technical surveys needed by member coun- 
tries in plAnning their future development, 
The World Bank raises its development funds 
by selling its bonds in the private money 
markets of many countries. In this and 
other ways the Bank has relied on the pri- 
vate sector and has created conditions favor- 
able to the growth of vigorous private busi- 
ness ente $ 

In addition to the UN agencies I have 

mentioned, there are many others which 
help to bring greater order in the world by 
protecting patents and copyrights, promoting 
freer trade, establishing better communica- 
tions, coordinating scientific research, and 
so on. 
All these activities are important in them- 
selves. They are also important because they 
strengthen a growing tradition of coopera- 
tion among nations. They keep the world 
moving—however painfully and slowly—to- 
ward the time when international relations 
will be made more orderly by the rule of 
international law. International business 
helps the world move toward this same goal, 
Businessmen working outside their own 
country must find a common ground of 
understanding with businessmen in other 
countries. They must make and honor in- 
formal commitments on the basis of mutual 
trust. And they must draft and live up to 
formal contracts. These habits of coopera- 
tion and confidence are a force for peace as 
well as for economic progress. 

Many of us believe the present period offers 
more promise and a more favorable climate 
for the growth of trade and investment than 
any previous period. At no time in the past, 
for example, has the world seen anything to 
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compare with the rapid creation of con- 


The emerging common markets are creating 
one of the conditions for mass production, 
mass marketing, and the resulting economies 
of scale—which were formerly realized only 
in the United States. The Kennedy Round 
of tariff negotiations recently concluded 
after four difficult years was more success- 
ful than any previous round. And in most 
parts of the world there is clear evidence 
of a growing understanding of the prac- 
tical social advantages of the competitive 
open-market economic system which pro- 
vides both incentive and economic discipline 
through the mechanism of profit. 

Some of us have been particularly encour- 
aged by the rapid growth and acceptance of 
the multinational company, which is based 
in one country and has branches and sub- 
sidiaries in many other countries. Many 
companies that are represented here this 
evening are finding that the lines between 
their domestic and overseas operations are 
no longer distinct. Over the past ten years 
or sO many of us have learned to think of 
our activities as being one interlocking 
worldwide system of resources, men, and 
markets. It is no exaggeration whatever to 
say that the multinational company— 
whether it is a North American company 
or a company based on one of the other con- 
tinents—has become the principal agent for 
making the most efficient use of the world’s 
resources. 

With the cooperation of the countries 
where it operates, the multinational com- 
pany can combine its productive and mar- 

skills for the widest possible bene- 


ture, And being a profit-making organiza- 
tion, in competition with other profit- 
making organizations, the multinational 
company has no other choice than to work 
for maximum efficiency by using the simplest 
and most economic means to get the desired 
results. This in itself can be a very major 
contribution to any developing country. 

Great as the potential benefits of the 
multinational company are, those benefits 
will be realized only through the practice of 
sound and farsighted business diplomacy. A 
company operating abroad can never forget 
that it has the same obligation of being a 
good corporate citizen that it has in its own 
country. Since the customs and national ob- 
jectives of the host country are bound to be 
somewhat strange, this obligation may be 
dificult to carry out. And no businessman 
conducting operations outside his own coun- 
try can be unmindful of the need to recon- 
cile the competitive, profit-oriented deci- 
sions that must be made by the central 
administration of a multinational company 
with the national interests of the host coun- 
tries. 

We have now entered the last third of the 
twentieth century. This may prove to be the 
most exciting, the most „ and the 
most productive period in terms of human 
values that mankind has yet experienced. 
This is not to say we won't continue to have 
our troubles. After all, we have the same set 
of human frailties as ever. But along with 
our troubles we will have great triumphs that 
will give a lift to the spirit. t 

I am confident that in the femaining years 
of the century the deserts will begin to blos- 
som with desalinated seawater. We will 
learn to farm the ocean floor. We will become 
as familiar with the mountains on the Moon 
as we now are with the Rockies and the 
Himalayas. And in a thousand other ways 
we will use science and engineering—along 
with the rapidly unfolding new science of 
management—to build an entirely new and 
different and better environment for the hu- 
man race. 
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born problems of the present cloud 
of the future. After all, it is the long look 


be, in John F. Kennedy’s words, an “idealist 
without illusions.” 

Perhaps it is the combination of the ideal- 
istic with the practical that gives the United 


Nations—can help provide the people of the 
world with the confidence and the will to 
make the kind of peaceful and steadily im- 
proving world we all want. 


Destroying America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 24, 1967 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, the current 
issue of U.S. News & World Report once 
again includes a dramatic message from 
Warner & Swasey, this time pointing out 
policies that are making America weaker 
every day. Calling such policies progres- 
sive is an abuse of the English language. 
em ag ae black is white or hate is 

ve. 

Why is it that we do not demand in 
the Congress an end to centralization of 
Federal power, an end to Communist con- 
trol over Cuba, legislative and tax policies 
to encourage thrift, and court decisions 
that will protect the internal security as 
well as law-abiding members of society 
against deliberate criminals? 

I commend Warner & Swasey on these 
splendid messages, and urge all concerned 
about the mess the policies of the present 
administration have produced, to read 
this message. 

War Do WE Borrow THE Worst From COUN- 
TRIES INSTEAD OF THER BEST 

We talk about Guaranteed Income for 
everyone, whether he works or not. The 
British called the same thing The Dole, and 
it helped make England Socialist and de- 
stroy the British Empire. 

We complacently watch unions demand 
and force unearned wage increases which de- 
stroy profits vital to national growth. That’s 
only one step from the Russians, who abol- 
„ in favor of the Workingman's 
Soviet. 

We watch our central government selzing 
more and more x destroying the au- 
thority and self-respect of cities and states. 
That's what Germany did—and out of it 
came Hitler. 

More and more of our income is taken in 
taxes to support indolence by people who 
won't work but who will support whoever 
gives the most from the public trough. That's 
what supports Cuba's Castro. 

Criminals are pampered, police attacked. 
Success is perpetuated. Gov- 


All this is the very opposite of what bunt 
America. And, continued, this won't be 
America long. 
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Dr. Halperin Speaks on the Spirit of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 24, 1967 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, on Septem- 
ber 27 I had the privilege of speaking be- 
fore the annual convention of the Citi- 
zens for Educational Freedom in New 
York City. One of the highlights of the 
meeting was an address by Dr. Samuel 
Halperin, Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Legislation of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 


So that our colleagues may have the 
benefit of Dr. Halperin’s remarks regard- 
ing the development of Federal policies 
in the field of education, I include the 
text of his speech at this point in the 
RECORD: 


THE SPIRIT OF THE ELEMENTARY AND SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION Act, BY Dr. SAMUEL HAL- 
PERIN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
LEGISLATION, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDU- 
CATION, AND WELFARE—REMARES PREPARED 
FOR ANNUAL CONVENTION OF CITIZENS FOR 
EDUCATIONAL FREEDOM 


It might be helpful if I, as an official 
concerned with the development of Federal 
policies in the field of education, stated some 
of the premises and principles affecting non= 
public schools on which we in the Adminis- 
tration predicate our proposals for legislation 
providing Federal aid to education. 

In the first place, we recognize that the 
American educational system is precisely 
that: an interdependent system comprised of 
both public and private institutions, both 
sectarian and secular in character. This 
plurality of interests and contributions has 
a long and honorable history and provides 
much of the underlying motive power for 
innovation and diversity of education ex- 
perience. We in the Administration prize 
this diversity and cherish it wherever we 
find it. In other words, we believe that each 
part of the system contributes to the welfare 
of the Nation as a whole, as well as to the 
particular segment of children it is estab- 
lished to serve. The Nation prospers most 
when each part of the system offers high 
quality instruction, when each part contrib- 
utes its particular excellence to the Ameri- 
can social system. 

In other words, we recognize the contri- 
bution of the nonpublic sector not merely 
as flowing from the legal right of parents to 
select for their children a school system of 
their choice but, more affirmatively, as one 
of the positive contributions which we have 
come to expect from the various building 
blocks in our total educational system. 

These are now easy words to utter. It was 
not always so. Here and there, one occasion- 
ally finds a person in a position of authority 
who denies the contribution which the non- 
public sector can offer to American society. 
But, I am happy to report, this is increas- 
ingly a rare phenomenon in the political and 
social environment of Washington, 

Translating this philosophical recognition 
into operational terms, on the other hand, has 
been and continues to be a most difficult 
problem. I need not remind this distinguished 
audience that a hundred years of acrimonious 
debate and political warfare flowed from the 
obvious fact that an increasing number of 
American parents chose nonpublic school op- 
portunities for their children. 
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The seeds of conflict were nourished when 
the American people as a whole showed them- 
selves in earnest about the importance of 
education, when their annual tax bill for the 
support of public schools and colleges 
mounted each year to the point when, as a 
consequence, disparities of expenditure be- 
tween the public and private sectors became 
fiagrant. The result was increasing resistance 
on the part of nonpublic school parents to 
public levies for educational purposes unless 
there were to be a commensurate recognition 
of the needs of the nonpublic sector. As often 
as not, these conflicting demands resulted in 
stalemate for all segments of education, pub- 
lic and nonpublic alike. 

At this point; our great education Presi- 
dent—and we should not be embarrassed to 
use that description of his frequently over- 
looked or forgotten achlevements—set to 
work to find a way around the impasse. Presi- 
dent Johnson's Commissioner of Education 
at that time was Frank Keppel. The charge 
which the President gave to Keppel was this: 
“The day of the talkers is over; the day of 
the doers is here. It's time to go to work, and 
the first work of these times is education.” 

Keppel and Johnson together determined 
that the question of how to improve educa- 
tion for all the American people was to be 
just that: an educational, rather than a polit- 
ical, question. In conference after conference 
and meeting after meeting, the Administra- 
tion worked with public and private school 
educators toward an analysis of the educa- 
tional needs of all of the children of this 
country. We did not get hung- up“ purely on 
constitutional and political niceties, although 
we were not oblivious to political restraints 
and to constitutional limitations. 

Time and time again we sought to state 
the issues squarely in educational terms and 
then it was that we arrived at the princi- 
ple which, in my unlawyer-like way, I prefer 
to call, not the child benefit theory, but the 
“public trustee principle.” What we came 
to—gropingly and imperfectly, to be sure 
was the statement that the public school sec- 
tor had a responsibility—as the sole recipient 
of Federal tax funds—to provide educational 
opportunities for all of the children of the 
community—public school pupils, private 
school pupils, parochial school pupils, or 
school dropouts—for all of the children who 
needed improved educational services, Public 
funds were to be channeled through public 
agencies, provided that the public agency 
would agree to act in good faith as a trustee 
for the promotion of the public welfare of 
the entire community. 

I would emphasize that this determination 
Was not solely the creation of a group of 
Washington bureaucrats. At every step of the 
way, we worked closely with educators of 
every persuasion. We came to believe—in the 
spirit of John F. Kennedy and Pope John— 
that it would be possible for educators to 
work together at the State and local levels in 
much the way that educators and politicians 
were able to do in national decision-making 
forums. We came to hope that Federal legis- 
lation could broaden the responsibilities and 
visions of local public school educators by 
entrusting them with resources for the im- 
proved education of all the children in their 
respective communities. We knew that this 
was a gamble, that in some communities the 
educators would not work together; that in 
some communities tokenism might prevail; 
that in some communities the forces of bigot- 
ry and stand-patism were likely, at least 
initially, to dominate. 

But we believed that the risk was worth 
taking if it could bring the American people 
to focus on educational problems rather than 
on denominational labels; if it could provide 
sorely needed assistance to the children of 
our urban slums and rural depressed areas; 
if it could help to break down barriers in 
communication among the various subcom- 
munities of our Nation. 
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Human institutions change, at best, with 
glacial speed. Yet, we have good reason to 
believe that the gamble of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act is paying off. 
While bad news and reports of community 
conflict may make better newspaper head- 
lines, our initial impressions are that, incom- 
munities across the Nation, links of public 
and nonpublic school cooperation are being 
forged as never before and that students in 
every type of institution are beginning to 
enjoy the much-needed benefits of Federal 
aid to education. 

Let me summarize some statistics regard- 
ing three titles of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act, I present these to you 
not as evidence that all is rosy and satis- 
factory, but merely as preliminary indica- 
tion that the public trustee principle which 
underlies the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act may well be beginning to work. 

TITLE I OF ESEA (EDUCATION OF THE 
DISADVANTAGED) 

During the 1965-1966 school year, the first 
year of the Act: 

Over 8 million children participated in 
regular and summer terms programs. More 
than 526,000, or about 6 percent of these 
children were enrolled in nonpublic schools, 
while approximately 2 percent were not en- 
rolled in any schoo! at all. 

At least $30 million was spent for programs 
directly attributable to participation by non- 
public school children. 

TITLE II OF ESEA (SCHOOL LIBRARY AND A-V 
RESOURCES) 


During the 1965-1966 school year, the first 
year of the Act: 

Materials costing $11 million were loaned 
to pupils and teachers in nonpublic schools. 

Materials for nonpublic school children 
and teachers cost 12.5 percent of the total 
funds, 

5,685,000 children in nonpublic schools 
benefited—16 percent of all the children in 
the elementary school program, 8 percent of 
those in the secondary program. 

These children were in 16,000 nonpublic 
schools, 89 percent of all the nonpublic 
schools eligible to participate. 

TITLE IMI OF ESEA (SUPPLEMENTARY 
AND SERVICES) 

During the 1966-1967 school year: 

884,571 nonpublic school students par- 
ticipated im supplementary educational 
programs. 

3,077 nonpublic school teachers received 
in-service training. Unpublished reports, 
now beginning to flow into Washington, give 
us gratifying examples of: 

Genuine nonpublic school participation in 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
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programs, 

Consultation in planning the programs 
from the earliest stages on; 

A strong desire by both public and non- 
public administrators to help all the dis- 
advantaged; 

A willingness on all sides to confer and to 
cooperate; 

Of a mutual recognition of common prob- 
lems, as well as of peculiar differences; 

The employment of additional staff in 
both the public and nonpublic school sys- 
tems, to insure the fullest possible imple- 
mentation of the Federal programs; etc. 

Time does not permit me to cite actual 
examples but I can tell you that the Federal 
reporting system—never before geared up 
for this kind of responsibility—now has ex- 
emplary information from Denver, Colorado; 
Wilmington, Delaware; Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia; Atlanta, Georgia; Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia; Rochester, New York; Winona, Min- 
nesota; Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Santa Fe, 
New Mexico; Worcester, Massachusetts; and 
Youngstown, Ohio, to mention but a few 
cities. 

Of course, in a country as large as ours— 
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with 23,000 operating school districts—these 
success stories may not give a full picture 
of reality. Neither, however, do the reports 
from a few cities a few persons and groups 
seek to thwart the Congressional mandate 
to serve appropriately and fairly all chil- 
dren regardless of the schools in which they 
are enrolled. 

Much remains to be done at the State and 
local level before the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act achieves optimal 
results. 

Some of these needed actions are not really 
appropriate for me, as a Federal official, to 
comment upon. But it should be noted—as 
we knew at the time ESEA was being de- 
veloped—that more than favorable and co- 
operative attitudes on the part of educators 
would be required in some States, There was 
and is the problem of the bearing of restric- 
tive State constitutions on the expenditure 
of Federal grants by State and local educa- 
tional agencies. (E.g. Wisconsin, Oklahoma, 
Nebraska prohibit shared services; New York 
bars dual enrollment during school hours; 
Missouri forbids both dual enrollment and 
shared services.) 

But this, too, was part of the gamble. 
Would the people of the several States wish 
to apply what I have termed the public trus- 
tee principle to their respective State pro- 
grams? The answers to this question will not 
come all at once, nor will they all be in one 
direction. But already we see encouraging 
signs that Federal legislation can influence 
and be used as models for State and local 
practice. This, surely, is the influence which 
underlies passage of New York's 1965 Text- 
book Loan Law, Michigan's Auxiliary Services 
Law and related measures. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson once said: “Ameri- 
cans have only one defect—they have a 
passion for sudden achievement.” In this 
spirit, my message today is simply this: 

We have been privileged in our lifetime to 
see the enactment of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. That Act 
is a beginning and not an end. It gives 
promise of healing old wounds and of helping 
to achieve new levels of accomplishment 
among all the school children of America. 
That Act is not perfect. It’s implementation 
has certainly not been Ideal. Yet, as our late 
President Kennedy once exhorted us: “Let us 
begin!“ And, as President Johnson pl 
when he took over the reigns of government: 
“Let us continue!” 


Senator George McGovern once remarked: 
“Bad politics are caused by good people who 
don't take government seriously.” The good 
Senator from South Dakota wasn't thinking 
of CEF when he said that! By your actions, 
I am confident, you will help to make the 
spirit of ESEA a national educational reality. 


Senator Ralph Yarborough: Modern 
Minute Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 24, 1967 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr, Speaker, we Texans 
are fortunate to have as our Senior 
Senator a man of action. Over the years, 
RALPH YARBOROUGH has attained a repu- 
tation as a champion of the less 
fortunate, as a man who is dedicated to 
progress. He also rightfully enjoys 
recognition as a man who acts promptly 
when action is required. 
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We recently had a graphic example of 
his alacrity following the recent Hurri- 
cane Beulah. This destructive storm 
wreaked havoc throughout south Texas, 
causing considerable damage to the In- 
tracoastal Canal in that area. This canal, 
vital to the welfare and growth of Texas 
and the complete gulf coast, is badly in 
need of rehabilitation. Therefore we were 
most pleased when the Senate-approved 
public works bill included $1,000,000 to 
begin repair work on it, These funds had 
been requested by Senator YARBOROUGH, 
and while they will not directly affect the 
ninth congressional district, we and all 
Texans can be grateful to the distin- 
guished Senator. 

Recently in the Beaumont Enterprise 
there appeared an editorial which ex- 
presses that appreciation quite well. The 
text of the editorial follows: 

{From the Beaumont Enterprise, Oct. 13, 
1967] 
INTRACOASTAL CANAL 

Through the efforts of Sen. Ralph Yar- 
borough, the Senate-approved public works 
spending bill included $1 million to begin 
rehabilitation work on the intracoastal 
Canal. At the request of the Texas lawmaker, 
the Appropriations Committee in the upper 
chamber had added the repair money to the 
measure passed by the House, because Hurri- 
cane Beulah had struck after the lower cham- 
ber acted. 

We are grateful to Yarborough for reacting 
so quickly to a big need of his constituency. 
The canal is one of the most vital lifelines 
in the commerce of this state, a truth 
brought home every day to the people of this 
industrialized area. 

The investment in the Intracoastal Canal 
has, in fact, paid economic dividends far be- 
yond the wildest dreams of the leaders in the 
movement for its construction. 

Some of these farsighted pioneers and sup- 

are Southeast Texans, a source of 
pride for all the people. 

The spending bill went to a Joint confer- 
ence committee that will work out a com- 
promise resolving differences in Senate and 
House versions. We trust all the canal repair 
fund will remain. 


New York Times Cites Figures 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 24, 1967 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, while 
even the modest tax increase requested 
by the President makes us wrestle with 
our collective congressional conscience, 
tere may be evidence in the latest eco- 
uomic figures that the economy in fact 
needs to prevent overheating. 

Figures recently released show that 
the rise in the gross national product 
during the third quarter of 1967 was the 
largest in a year and a half. This strik- 
ing increase in the Nation's total output 
of goods and services is all the more dra- 
matic because it occurred when the Ford 
strike took fully $2 billion dollars out of 
the increase. 

The rate of price increases has been 
twice that of the early quarters of this 
year and the likelihood of a 4- to 6-per- 
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cent hike in the cost of living becomes 
increasingly evident. 

When these factors are added to the 
expansion of business inventories during 
the third quarter the ingredients for a 
boom do seem to be boiling. 

Iam concerned that these figures may 
be evidence that perhaps Congress would 
be abdicating its responsibility to the 
Nation if it does not take some action to 
nip roaring inflation in the bud. 

I must say that even though my own 
mind is not entirely made up, I find these 
statistics sobering and I am sure other 
Members will, too. 

For the possibility exists that we act 
now, a modest average increase in taxes 
of 1 percent out of a dollar will suffice. If 
we continue to delay, more drastic 
measures may. become necessary. 

I insert into the Record an article by 
one of the economic reporters of the New 
York Times, Eileen Shanahan: 

[From the New York Times, Oct. 14, 1967] 


Ourrur GAIN HELD SPUR ro Tax Rise—In- 
CREASE OF $15 BILLION Is THE LARGEST IN 
18 MONTHS 


(By Eileen Shanahan) 


WasHINGTON, October 13——The nation's 
total output of goods and services registered 
its largest gain In a year and a half in the 
third quarter of this year, the Commerce 
Department reported today. 

The increase of $15-billion in the gross 
national product in the third quarter, which 
occurred despite the strike at the Ford Motor 
Company during almost all of September, 
brought the gain to a level that the John- 
son Administration defined, in advance, as 
inflationary. Thus the new statistics sup- 
ported the Administration's case that a tax 
increase would be necessary to keep the 
growth of the economy at a noninflationary 
pace. 

The rate of price increase in the entire 
economy, as measured by the gross national 
product, was already very large in the third 
quarter—about twice the rate of the earlier 
quarters of this year—the figures showed. 
The pace of price increases in the July-Sep- 
tember period was at a rate that would 
amount to 3.6 per cent if continued for an 
entire year, the Commerce Department said. 

HALF FOR PRICE RISES 


Nearly half of the $15-billion gain in the 
gross national product during the quarter— 
$7-billion of {t—was attributed to price in- 
creases rather than increases in real output. 

The $8 billion gain in real output was, 
nevertheless, the largest, in dollar terms, 
since the first quarter of 1966 and, in per- 
centage terms, since the fourth quarter of 
last year. 

The total $15-billion rise brought the gross 
national product for the third quarter to an 
annual rate of $790.1-billion. 

The Commerce Department said that the 
third-quarter increase had been reduced by 
about $2-billion by the Ford strike. 

While one of the main factors in the gain 
in the gross national product during the 
third quarter was an increase in the rate of 
accumulation of business inventories, the 
total output for final sales also increased 
“substantially” for the third quarter in a 
row, the department said. 

The rise in final sales, which amounted to 
814-1 lion. was, however, smaller than the 
increases of more than $15-billion in final 
sales recorded in each of the first two 
quarters. 

The increased inventory accumulation 
amounted to $18-blillion, compared with the 
accumulation rate of the second quarter. 
The department warned, however, that only 
the July and August statistics on inventory 
accumulation were available at the time 
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the GNP. estimate was made and that the 
inventory accumulation estimate was, there- 
fore, subject to revision. 


Auto Lobby Threatens California’s Air 
Quality Standards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 23, 1967 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, the Los 
Angeles Times yesterday carried, on page 
1, a very penetrating article about the 
auto industry’s campaign to deprive 
California of the right to set and enforce 
her own standards for controlling pollu- 
tion from automobiles. 

Since the House will be taking up the 
air quality bill very shortly, possibly next 
week, I believe that my colleagues will 
want to familiarize themselves with the 
issues involved in the struggle now go- 
ing on between my State and the auto 
industry. 

I am, therefore, including the article 
at this point in the Recorp as an exten- 
sion of my own remarks: 

Irs LAWMAKERS Versus AUTO LOBBY: CALI- 
FORNIANS TO FIGHT FOR POLLUTION CONTROL 
(By Rudy ‘Abramson) 

Wasuincron.—The California congression- 
al delegation is getting set for a spirited 
jousting match with the powerful automobile 
industry lobby over the state’s right to tight- 
en auto pollution standards, 

Thus far most of the action has been be- 
hind the scenes, but it is expected to break 
into the open this week when the Califor- 
nians start rounding up support for an 
amendment which would allow the state to 
set more stringent auto emission standards 
without the approval of the federal govern- 
ment. 

The provision, authored by Sen. George 
Murphy (R-Calif.), has been passed by the 
Senate, but it was knocked out by the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
which is handling the antipollution legisla- 
tion in the House. 

Rep. Lionel Van Deerlin (D-Calif.), who 
lost a bid to save the amendment in com- 
mittee, is now leading a campaign to get the 
provision restored when the Air Quality Act 
of 1967 reaches the House floor, possibly as 
early as next week. Van Deerlin and Rep. 
John E. Moss (D-Calif.) will introduce their 
own amendment which is nearly identical to 
Murphy's. 

If that fails, it will be up to Murphy to 
save the amendment when House and Sen- 
ate conferees meet to resolve the differences 
in their two bills. 

The auto lobby has already started circu- 
lating propaganda against the amendmont 
and Reps. John Dingell (D) and James Har- 
vey (R), both from the car-manufacturing 
state of Michigan, have written their House 
colleagues that the pollution bill “more ap- 
propriately meets California's need” without 
the Murphy amendment. 

The California delegation thinks otherwise 
and is solidly lined up behind the move to 
save it. 

“This amendment is extremely nec tis 
Murphy said last week. 7 saat 

“California has had the pollution problem 
longer, knows more about it and has more 
experience than any other state, I put the 
amendment in to make sure we could con- 
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tinue the progress that's been made,” he 
declared. 

“Automobile manufacturers take the posi- 
tion that if each state is permitted to make 
its own specifications, it would require 50 
different engines. That's the silliest logic 
I've ever heard. All they have to do is make 
one good engine that will meet the standards 
in California and their problems are solved.“ 

As the House pollution bill now stands, 
California would have to obtain the approval 
of the secretary of health, education, and 
welfare before putting its more stringent 
emission standards into effect in 1970. 

Van Deerlin said he has no doubt that Wel- 
fare Secretary John W. Gardner would per- 
mit California a free hand in tightening 
standards. 

The danger he sees is that a different sec- 
retary at HEW in the future might block the 
state's efforts to extend its antismog laws. 

Officials at HEW said last week the depart- 
ment has no position on the amendment, 
that it is neither supporting nor opposing it. 
One member of the California delegation said 
this attitude in effect is aiding its foes. 

Van Deerlin said there are three valid rea- 
sons for putting the amendment back in the 
bill: 

1—California, which has done more than 
any other state to fight pollution, has clearly 
demonstrated its ability to run its own pro- 


2—Automobile emissions account for 90% 
of the smog problem in some areas. 

8—California'’s present standards have en- 
abled. the auto industry to accelerate the de- 
velopment of pollution control technology 
and pass it on to all areas of the country. 

In other areas of federal regulation, the 
U.S. government has traditionally set mini- 
mum standards, leaving states free to make 
them more strict if they desired. 

Another notable exception—other than the 
House version of the pollution bill—is the 
cigaret labeling act. “In both cases,” Van 
Deerlin said, “a very powerful lobby was at 
work,” 

In the House bill, as it is now written, Cali- 
fornia would have to convince the welfare 
secretary that it is necessary to invoke stand- 
ards more stringent that the federal stand- 
ards now in effect. If the secretary agreed to 
this, he would still retain administrative 
control over the tougher program. 

Van Deerlin said this amounts to saying 
that the federal government does not trust 
California to run its own program. 

Though the Republican Coordinating Com- 
mittee recently issued a report calling for 
stronger state and regional control over an- 
tipollution programs, Republicans on the 
House Commerce Committee supported Din- 
gell's successful effort to kill the Murphy 
amendment, 

Nevertheless, Van Deerlin and Moss be- 
lieve they can get the support to add their 
amendment to the bill on the House floor. 
Besides the solid backing of the California 
delegation, they hope to get the votes of rep- 
resentatives from other metropolitan areas 
with pollution problems as well as those of 
congressmen who support states’ rights in 
general. 

So far most of the efforts have been di- 
rected at getting California to present a solid 
front. This week there will be a stepped up 
attempt to line up votes from other members 
of the House. 

The fight over the amendment will prob- 
ably be the biggest issue when the pollution 
bill reaches the fioor. The only other differ- 
ences in the Senate and House version at 
this point concern the amount of money to 
be spent. 

“It's a very forward-looking bill, and one 
I wouldn’t hesitate to vote for even without 
the amendment,” Van Deerlin said. “But we 
need the amendment.” 

“The House Commerce Committee has 
yielded to the demands of the auto industry 
and voted for complete federal preemption,” 
he said. 
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Lawyers for the Poor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 24, 1967 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
several years ago as a young lawyer in 
Detroit, I volunteered some time to what 
we would now call a legal aid program. 
As I participated in that program, I grew 
to understand how important legal as- 
sistance is to the poor. I saw how the 
availability of legal advice could mean 
the difference between imprisonment and 
freedom, between eviction and fair treat- 
ment by a landlord, between usurious in- 
terest and merchandise at a reasonable 
price. 

Later, when I was elected to Congress, 
I had the opportunity to vote for the 
establishment of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. With funds given to OEO 
by Congress, legal service organizations 
have been established in nearly every city 
and county in the country. Mr. Speaker, 
I think this has been a very significant 
accomplishment. 

Lately, however, there has been talk of 
legislation to prohibit legal aid agencies 
from handling suits by the poor against 
governmental agencies. I cannot under- 
stand the logic of the advocates of this 
restriction, It would seem to me, Mr. 
Speaker, that the poor are in very great 
need of the full range of protection 
against arbitrary governmental action. 
After all, the poor are often much more 
dependent on the Government than the 
rest of us. 

There are numerous State and Fed- 
eral programs which have been estab- 
lished to help the poor and disadvan- 
taged, and I know that the agencies 
which administer these programs desire 
to help those in need. Occasionally, how- 
ever, there may be an honest difference 
of opinion, or an agency may inadver- 
tently act in an arbitrary manner. When- 
ever this happens, the poor need someone 
to represent their point of view. To deny 
them this protection, Mr. Speaker, could 
turn programs which were designed to 
help into ghoulish nightmares of injus- 
tice and arbitrariness. 

An editorial appearing in the October 
16 issue of the Washington Post well 
states my views on this subject. Mr. 
Speaker, I think it would be valuable 
reading for all Members of Congress. 

Of course, it costs more to assure the 
poor the right to be represented by coun- 
sel when they object to actions taken by 
the Government, but we should not judge 
programs by the balance sheet alone. As 
the editorial points out, the Govern- 
ment’s true interest lies in doing justice. 

I might add, Mr. Speaker, that the 
American Bar Association has been very 
active in the fight to save the legal serv- 
ices program in its present form, I think 
the Nation owes the ABA a debt of grati- 
tude for its enlightened position on this 
matter. Unfortunately, not all profes- 
sional groups have been as responsive to 
the plight of the needy. 

The editorial follows: 
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LAWYERS FOR THE Poor 


An attempt will no doubt be made in the 
House to revive an amendment to the poverty 
bill, recently defeated in the Senate, 
suits against all government agencies by fed- 
erally financed legal service organizations. 
The amendment is disastrously mischievous. 
It would wreck the whole concept of promot- 
ing equal Justice under law by making legal 
aid available to poor people. 

Senator Murphy, who introduced the crip- 
pling amendment in the Senate, seemed par- 
ticularly irked by a suit against the Depart- 
ment of Labor on behalf of some California 
farm workers. The suit, which was brought by 
a California legal assistance group funded by 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, involved 
welfare aid to the farm workers and served to 
delay importation of some 8100 Mexican 
braceros to harvest fruit and vegetable crops 
in the San Joaquin Valley. Senator Murphy 
said in support of his amendment, “I cannot 
believe that affording legal advice, counsel 
and representation to persons unable to af- 
ford it in order to promote justice should in- 
clude the right to bring suit against a Fed- 
eral, state or local agency supported by tax- 
payers’ money when the party is represented 
by another agency or program which is fi- 
nanced by the same funds.” 

What else could it possibly mean if it is to 
correct the imbalance that puts the poor at 
a hopeless disadvantage in any litigation sim- 
ply because they cannot hire lawyers to coun- 
sel and t them? The question was 
asked in different words by Senator Clark 
who opposed the Murphy amendment: “Does 
the Constitution, so far as the first ten 
amendments are concerned, apply only to 
those who can hire their own lawyers, but not 
to anyone who must depend, because of his 
economic circumstances, on a lawyer from 
the Legal Services Division of the OEO?” 

The Government's true interest lies, of 
course, not in winning cases but in doing 
justice. Competent legal assistance for the 
poor helps them to obtain their rights and to 
protect their legitimate interests. It also helps 
to keep Government efficient and responsive 
to popular needs. The furnishing of such legal 
aid has been, in our judgment, one of the 
most valuable of OEO activities in the poverty 
program. 


Dedication of Ross Hall at East Tennessee 
State University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 
IN THE 3 OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 23, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article from the Johnson City, 
Tenn., Press-Chronicle describes a well- 
deserved honor which was bestowed 
upon my good friend, Dean Ella V. Ross, 
during homecoming activities at East 
Tennessee State University last weekend, 

Dean Ross, whose name is practically 
synonymous with higher education in 
Tennessee, has been a friend and coun- 
selor to countless students during the 
years she has served at East Tennessee 
State University. 

She is a dedicated educator and a 
wonderful individual, and I am pleased 
that this fine new dormitory has been 
dedicated in her honor. 

DEDICATION oF Ross HALL Ser TOMORROW AT 
ETSU 


East Tennessee State University’s Ella V. 
Ross Hall will be dedicated at an open house 
tomorrow, 
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The new structure, which houses the suites 
of the seven national sororities as well as 
rooms for 104 students, was named after 
Dean Ross by the State Board of Education 
in 1965. The open house will be from 9 am. 
to 11 a.m. 

President Burgin E. Dossett will speak at 
10 a.m. prior to the unveiling of the portrait 
of Dean Ella Ross by her sister, Mrs. May 
Ross McDowell. Dean Ross will then present 
a gift to the Panhellenic Council, represented 
by Jennifer Davison, president. 

Mrs. Burgin E. Dossett, Mrs. Mack P. Davis, 
Mrs. Solon Gentry, and Mrs. A. D. Van Gor- 
der will serve at the tea table. Women mem- 
bers of the personnel staff will assist. The 
public is invited to attend. 

A plaque in her honor bearing the follow- 
ing inscription is on view in the foyer: “Un- 
der the authority of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, the Administrative Council of East 
Tennessee State University officially named 
this building the Ella Virginia Ross Hall in 
honor of her who served this University from 
September, 1937 to the present as Chairman 
of the Department of English, Dean of Wom- 
en, Sponsor of the Panhellenic Council, Di- 
rector of Student Personnel Services and 
Dean of Students.” 

Dean Ross was instrumental in bringing 


sorority and those of the Panhellenic Coun- 
cil Hve there. The hostess is Mrs. Virginia 
Soott. 


State Legislative Leader Urges House To 
Restore Original Antismog Provision of 
Clean Air Act To Allow California To 
Deal Effectively With Its Critical Air 
Pollution Emergency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFOENTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 23, 1967 


Mr, ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
received a very concise and persuasive 
letter from the speaker of the California 
State Assembly urging the House of 
Representatives to restore the original 
Senate-passed version of section 208(b) 
of the 1967 Clean Air Act Amendments— 
in order to permit California to apply 
more stringent controls over automobile- 
caused air pollution, as a means of deal- 
ing with the serious health hazard we 
face because of the “compelling and ex- 
traordinary circumstances” found in our 
State. 

I would like to include the text of this 
letter in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp be- 
cause I believe it will make a positive 
contribution to the consideration of this 
bill by the Members of the House: 
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ASSEMBLY CALIFORNIA LEGISLATURE, 
Sacramento, Calif., October 5, 1967. 
Hon. EDWann R. ROYBAL, 
House of Representatives, 
Cannon House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ep: As you know, Senate amendments 
placed in S. 780 by Senator Edmund Muskie, 
the Administration’s air pollution control 
bill of the current session, reflected Cali- 
fornia'’s unique need to control air pollution 
caused by motor vehicles. The proposed Sec- 
tion 208 (b) of the bill, originally sponsored 
by Senator Murphy, would have allowed Cali- 
fornia to require more stringent control over 
vehicular pollution than federal require- 
ments, upon a proper showing to the Secre- 
tary of HEW of “compelling and extraordi- 
nary circumstances”. Unfortunately, the 
House Commerce Committee removed this 
provision, thus preempting California state 
law in this field and preventing the State 
Legislature from further dealing with this 
serious problem. 

It seems clear that California's smog prob- 
lem is of a different magnitude and dimen- 
sion than that faced by any other state. In 
1965 California had 11.1 million registered 
vehicles and 18.4 million people; or roughly 
two cars for every three people. There are 
approximately as many cars in Los Angeles 
County as in the entire State of Illinois! 

In Los Angeles, where non-vehicular causes 
of air pollution have been controlled more 
effectively than any other place in the world, 
motor vehicle emissions account for nearly 
90 percent of the air pollution. Obviously, we 
will be unable to deal with this most serious 
health hazard now confronting our people 
if Congress ties our hands by prohibiting us 
from adopting stricter standards than those 
proposed in the Muskie bill. 

The tion and Com- 


Assembly Transporta 

merce Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Assemblyman John F, Foran of San Fran- 
cisco, has just begun a comprehensive review 
of California air pollution laws and there is 
every likelihood that the Committee will pro- 
pose tough new auto smog standards for 
California when the Legislature convenes in 
January. I urge you to insure that the Mur- 
phy amendment to S. 780 is retained in the 
final version of the bill, hopefully before the 
bill leaves the House but if not, in conference 
committee. 

California has pioneered in the field of con- 
trolling motor vehicle air pollution. Our State 
should not now be forced into a national 
mold which does not fully take into account 
the extraordinary problems facing us. 

Sincerely, 
JESSE M. UNRUH, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 


“The Great Dollar Throwaway”—New 
Proof of Need for Federal Reforms 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 23, 1967 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland Mr. 
Speaker, our current debates over Fed- 
eral expenditures and immediate spend- 
ing cuts have reemphasized the need for 
long range, thorough reforms in Federal 
operations to hold costs to manageable 
levels and insure that American tax- 
payers receive a dollar’s worth of services 
for every tax dollar. 
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Dramatic new evidence of the prob- 
lems which have developed in the execu- 
tive branch is being published this week 
by the Baltimore News-American in a 
provocative series “The Great Dollar 
Throwaway,” by News-American re- 
porter Jerry Cartledge. Mr. Cartledge’s 
thoughtful articles are based on more 
than 3 months of study and investiga- 
tion, review of countless massive Federal 
documents, and interviews with many in- 
dividuals in the Congress, in the execu- 
tive branch, and in non-Federal agencies 
which utilize Federal assistance. Interest 
in my bill—H.R. 69—to establish a new 
Hoover-type commission to review and 
reform Federal operations attracted Mr. 
Cartledge’s attention and his work prom- 
ises to alert countless Americans to the 
importance of beginning such an effort 
without further delay. 

I feel that Mr. Cartledge’s articles will 
be of immense interest to the Congress, 
and may point out some problem areas 
which individual Members have not had 
the opportunity to explore. I would there- 
fore like to place his first two articles, 
from October 22 and 23, in the RECORD 
today, and will include the rest of the 
series as it is published: 

THE Great DOLLAR THROWAWAY 
(By Jerry Cartledge) 

The federal government expects to spend 
a minimum of $169.2 billion this year—at 
least $135 billion in the executive branch 
bureaucracy—to conduct its business. The 
President says that if Congress will impose 
an immediate 10 percent surcharge on all 
personal and corporate income taxes, the 
1968 fiscal spending binge will amount to 
only $14 to $18 billion more than the govern- 
ment can expect to take in from taxes and 
other sources this year. „ 

On Aug. 3, when President Johnson sent his 
special tax request to the Congress, he 
warned that if he did not get his 10 percent 
tax boost, deficit spending would spiral to 
more than $28 billion. 

to statistics given to the House 
of Representatives prior to the President's 
tax increase plan, the average American will 
work —— hours and 25 minutes of every 
working day of the year to earn the 
Money he will need to pay his 1967 federal 
taxes. The estimate, which by many is con- 
sidered extremely modest by many experts 
and was made by the Tax Foundation Inc. 

According to statistics given to the Con- 
gress by Rep. Theodore R. Kupferman of 
New York, “it costs 84.481 to run the federal 
government every second of every day in the 
year.” 

A large portion of the spending stampede 
has resulted from the agencies, departments, 
bureaus, Offices, etc., which have been created 
since the last bipartisan and public review 
of executive branch spending and policy 
which was completed by the Second Hoover 
Commission 12 years ago. 

In an attempt to restore some sanity to 
government spending, a Maryland congress- 
man, Charles McC, Mathias Jr. has been 
trying for the past three years to establish 
a public watchdog group, comprised of fed- 
eral and state leaders and experts from 
private enterprise, to find out exactly what 
is happening to American taxpayer dollars 
and to make wise suggestions to the Congress 
on how we can cut spending, or at least get 
a dollar's worth for a dollar spent. 

Today, the federal government plans to 
spend $36.9 billion more than in 1966 and 
about $15.6 billion more than it spent last 
year. 

A large portion of this money will be spent 
to pay the salaries of Congressmen and their 
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staffs and the more than 3 million people on 
the payroll in the Executive Branch of goy- 
ernment, 

Most of the remainder will be spent to 
carry out the programs of a spiderweb of 
departments, bureaus, agencies, boards, com- 
missions, offices, independent establishments 
and instrumentalities of the executive 
branch. 

A total of $76 billion in the 1968 budget is 
earmarked for “major military programs,” 
with the present war in Vietnam making 
ever greater demands for money. 

The President early this year asked for a 
green light from Congress to increase deficit 
spending up to $8 billion dollars to finance 
the cost of our military activities in Vietnam. 
Congress reluctantly agreed to $7 billion. 

Budget analysts have allocated $16.7 bil- 
lion for “grants-in-ald to state and local 
governments.“ But this is by no means the 
limit of taxpayer dollars that will be spent 
on domestic programs that are increasing at 
what many federal legislators term an 
alarming rate.” 

Following the laws of inertia, programs 
once set in motion tend to remain in motion. 
Defying the laws, programs at rest do not 
tend to remain at rest. By their very nature, 
federal programs—particularly those dealing 
with domestic problems—have built into 
them the capacity for continuation, repro- 
duction, expansion and proliferation. 

Today there are more than 220 separate 
programs through which the federal govern- 
ment assists states and localities financially. 
These programs require at least 20 different 
agencies with more than 400 regional offices 
and 150 Washington offices to administer, by 
a most conservative estimate, 

However, Maryland Congressman Charles 
McC. Mathias Jr. says the figures are much 
higher. 

“The Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare alone,” Mathias says, “participates 
in 175 to 180 programs costing about $8 bil- 
lion. There are about 57 vocational educa- 
tion programs, and 33 agencies engaged in 
296 consumer protection activities.” 

Paperwork alone cost $9.5 billion, or 7 per- 
cent of the 1967 budget, and the figure will 
rise again this year. ~ 

The number of federal employees in the 
Washington area needed to cope with mam- 
moth government increases by 6,000 each 
year. There is no accurate estimate of the 
increased payrolls at the government's re- 
gional establishments across the nation. 

Actually, when things get down to the re- 
gional and local levels, they often get lost, 
Statistically and otherwise. 

In a special study, the Library of Congress 
has stated that, “The federal government 
how spends nearly $4 billion annually on 
research and development in its own labora- 
torles, but it does not know exactly how 
many laboratories it has, where they are, 
what kinds of people work in them or what 
they are doing.” 8 

What duplication, overlapping, comple- 
tion and general inefficiency exist in the 
giant multiplicity of programs conducted by 
the federal government at the local level can 
only be guessed at. 

But some indication may be gotten from 
testimony of Labor Secretary W. Willard 
Wirtz before Congress when he noted that: 
“There are 15 to 30 separate manpower pro- 
grams administered by public and private 
agencies, all supported by federal funds, in 
each major U.S. metropolitan area.” 

To add to the confusion, Connecticut's 
Democratic Sen. Abraham Ribicoff recently 
told the Senate; “Manpower p alone 
have increased eightfold since 1961, but they 
are administered by 10 separate organiza- 
tional units in three independent depart- 
ments.” 

Some of the foregoing examples and many 
Of those to follow might seem mildly humor- 
dus to the average person—untll he stops to 
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realize that he is paying and will continue to 
pay for it at a shocking rate. 

Hardly anyone speaks of economists In this 
capital city of the greatest nation ever known 
to civilization. Members of Congress know 
that the word “economy” is a dirty word in 
Washington, and those who still remember 
pledges of economy to the people back home 
realizes that the only way to broach the 
subject is to speak of “efficiency.” 

A smart Congressman does not question 
the wisdom or economy of a particular pro- 
gram of the federal government. Rather, he 
respectfully inquires as to whether the pro- 
gram involved is being administered efi- 
ciently. Via this route, he can sometimes 
find out whether a program is actually ac- 
complishing anything “tangible.” 

“Art for art's sake“ might well be the 
slogan of many of the federal government's 
program architects, especially those dealing 
with research. The program is often the only 
excuse for its own existence, and anyone who 
tries to measure the value of the program 
expenditure in terms of dollars and cents, 
Improved living standards or service rendered 
is left dismayed, 

For instance, Uncle Sam, through the Na- 
tional Foundation on Arts and Humanities, 
is spending $5,000 for studies aimed at find- 
ing out who has written what that happens 
to be critical of the writings of Edgar Allen 
Poe. Among other things, the federal govern- 
ment is also using taxpayers’ money for a 
$12,650 study entitled “Literary Investiga- 
tion of American Popular Culture,” and 
$18,000 to find out whether Edmund Burke 
actually wrote “18th Century Journal.” 
At a time when the nation is erupting 
with racial violence and Negro leaders are 
either demanding or pleading for more eco- 
nomic assistance from the federal govern- 
ment to alleviate the disastrous conditions 
of urban ghetto life, it is a bitter fact that, 
through some flaw in research, the U.S. has 
wasted $3.5 million to create a modern ghost 
town in Brazil. 

The money was spent by the U.S. to pro- 
vide 19,000 homes for the impoverished 
people of the shantytowns and ghettos out- 
side Rio de Janeiro, Only, one or more of our 
programmers goofed, and the homes were 
built 30 miles away from the city of Rio 
where the shantytown dwellers must find 
work. In order to live in these bright new 
homes, the workers would have to spend al- 
most a third of their near-starvation wages 
to commute to and from work. 

New York’s Republican Congressman 
Charles Goodell made an inspection tour of 
Brazil and recently reported to the Congress 
that the Rio workers are still living in their 
favelas (shantytowns). 

When it is understood what $3.5 million 
could haye accomplished in developing re- 
source-backed community action within the 
favelas themselves, the enormity of this kind 
of waste is galling,” he noted. 

Goodell also got a good look at US.- 
financed school construction in Brazil, 
another glaring example of fairy godmother 
programming, botched planning and hasty 
spending. 

Many of the schools were poorly con- 
structed, Goodell reported, and there was im- 
mediate danger that some of the roofs or 
walls were collapsing. Contracts had been 
awarded to unregistered firms on a non- 
competitive basis, with later changes per- 
mitting contractors to double the award 
price. Additionally, the schools were de- 
terlorating because there had been no pro- 
vision made for upkeep. 

But wasteful’ spending abroad is only a 
small portion of an ever-growing problem 
which has caused many members of Con- 
gress to take a long, hard second look at the 
program bonanza and spending spree that 
has become the order of the day in the 
sprawling Washington bureaucracy, 

Several members of both houses of Con- 
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gress have introduced legislation almed at 
reorganization of the Executive Branch in an 
effort to curb runaway government hand- 
outs. All target inefficiency, duplication, over- 
lapping procedures and resulting adminis- 
trative costs of “over-kill pro 82 
In the Senate, Ribicoff has called for a 
commission of nine persons from 
government and private life, appointed by the 
President, to help find some solutions to the 
problem, The preamble to his bill (S. 2116) 
states: 

“The Congress finds that there are more 
than 150 departments, agencies, boards, com- 
missions, bureaus and other organizations in 
the Executive Branch engaged in performing 
the functions of government; that such a 
proliferation of governmental units tends to 
produce a lack of coordination between them 
and overlapping, conflict and duplication of 
effort among them; that the President and 
Congress need additional tools and proce- 
dures to exercise better superivsion and di- 
rection ...and that improved organiza- 
tional structure and managerial techniques 
would permit the President to carry out more 
effectively the Constitutional mandate that 
he coordinate and manage the Executive 
Branch in accordance with the laws enacted 
by Congress.” 

Members of the Ribicoff Commission ap- 
pointed from private life would receive $100 
per day, plus expenses, for their planned 
18 months of study. 

Another Senate measure, by Kansas Re- 
publication James B. Pearson, calls for 10- 
member bi-partisan commission ... with 
two appointed by the President, four by the 
president of the Senate (two Senators and 
two private citizens), and four by the Speaker 
of the House (two Representatives and two 
private citizens). 

Private citizens would be paid $75 per day, 
plus expenses, during the two-year life of the 
Pearson Commission. 

Both bilis gives the commission power to 
issue subpoenas for witnesses and documents 
and to hire “consultants and experts” for 
$75 per day under the Ribicoff proposal and 
$50 a day under Pearson's plan, Both bills 
provide for open-end salaries for commission 
staffs. 

In the House of Representatives there have 
been several bills submitted by members in- 
terested in “streamlining government opera- 
tions,” for much the same reasons as those 
expressed in the Senate. 

But the most comprehensive measure to 
date, and one which has won the most sup- 
port, ls the bill calling for the establishment 
of another “Hoover Commission” by Mary- 
land's Congressman Mathias. 

The bill (H.R. 69) would establish a com- 
mission along the same lines as the two 
others which accomplished so much to put 
government back on the tracks after years 
of unbridled spending during World War 
II. 
The new study group would be officially 
titled “The Commission on the Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment,“ as were its two predecessors, but 
probably would be commonly called the Third 
Hoover Commission. 

Mathias’ bill calls for a commission of 14 
bi-partisan members as follows: 

Six appointed by the President, two from 
the Executive Branch, two from among the 
50 U.S. governors and two from private life. 

Four appointed by the President of the 
Senate, two Senators and two from private 
Ute. 

Four appointed by the Speaker of the 
House, two Representatives and two from 
private life. 

Private-citizen members of the two-year 
commission would receive $75 per day, plus 
expenses, and could hire “temporary and in- 
termittent services at rates not to exceed 
$50 a day for individuals.” The commission 
would have the power to “apppoint and fix 
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the compensation of such personnel as ft 
deems necessary.” 

While the pay for commission members 
seems attractive, the duties involved are 
staggering enough to assure that only those 
with a dedication to public service will be 
willing to tackle the job. 

The Mathias bill stresses the obligation of 
the commission to economy, ef- 
ficiency and improved service” in the gov- 
ernment by: 

Defining responsibilities of officials, and 
functions, services and activities of depart- 
ments, bureaus, agencies, boards, commis- 
sions, offices, independent establishments 
and instrumentalities of the Executive 

Recommending methods and procedures 
for reducing expenditures to the lowest 
amount consistent with the efficient per- 
formance of essential services, activities, and 
functions... 

Eliminating duplication and overlapping 
of services, activities and functions 

Consolidating services, activities and func- 
tions of a similar nature... 

Abolishing services, activities and func- 
tions not necessary to the efficient conduct 


do expedite co- 
ordination of programs and policies in areas 
such as, but not limited to, urban affairs, 
natural resources and transportation 

Recommending means to increase and im- 
prove liaison and communication, including 
the sharing of information, within the Exec- 
utive Branch, between the executive and 
legislative branches of the federal govern- 
ment, and between the federal government 
and appropriate state and local governments 
and public entities. 


bureaucracy. 

The members would have the tools to cut 
through any amount of red tape or peer into 
the highest ivory towers of entrenched politi- 
cal favoritism and protection. 


Hoover CoMMISSIONS SAVED BILLIONS 
(By Jerry Cartledge) 

Twenty years ago, in the immediate after- 
math of World War H. when the Federal 
government was still at the apex of an un- 
bridled spending spree and a bureaucracy 
spreading like cancer, a Senate committee on 
expenditures in the Executive Departments 


“The time is ripe for a general overhaul- 
ing, for going through the government with 
a fine-tooth comb and for casting some 
light into all the many dark places.” 

As à result of this committee and others 
within a deeply concerned and worried Con- 
gress, the first Hoover Commission, was born 
Officially created by the stroke of President 
Truman’s pen on July 7, 1947. 

According to Maryland Congressmen 
Charles McC. Mathias Jr., who is leading a 
legislative drive for a similar commission, 
the 1947 body was created at a time of rapid 
change, when the Federal government had 
become unwieldiy, inefficient and obviously 
unable to respond to new conditions and new 
responsibilities. 

The first commission, formed to conduct 
a systematic, objective review of Federal 
operations, ultimately made more than 100 
major recommendations which when imple- 
mented, shaped the government into a far 
more effective instrument public service. 

The cost of operating the commission for 
its 18 months duration was about $2 million. 
A survey by the Library of Congress, com- 
pleted early in 1960, showed that the com- 
mission had resulted in savings “of at least 
$7 billion . . based on the official reports of 
the Federal agencies themselves.” 

In its final report, in 1949, the commission 
described the magnitude of the problems it 
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had faced by noting that in less than 20 
years civil employes of the government had 
Imcreased from 570,000 to more than 2 mil- 
Non . . . bureaus, sections and units in- 
creased four-fold to more than 1,800, and 
that annual expenditures had ed from 
$3 billion to more than $39 billion for ad- 
ministrative purposes alone. 

The commission concluded, “Such rapid 
growth could not take place without cre- 
ating serious problems of organization and 
management. Methods, procedures and con- 
trols effective two decades ago cannot cope 
with the management needs of today.” 

Echoing the above statement, Mathias re- 
cently noted that over the last 20 years the 
federal budget for administrative purposes 
alone has grown from $33.7 billion in fiscal 
1948 to $135 billion in fiscal 1968, which 
started July 1. 

During that same 20 years, Mathias said, 
the non-defense budget increased from $22 
billion to $59.5 billion, a jump of 170 percent. 

Mathias told the House of Representatives 
last June: “We now have more than 220 
major federal grant-in-ald programs and in- 
numerable minor ones, contained in more 
than 400 separate authorizations, and ad- 
ministered by at least 21 federal agencies 
with more than 150 major bureaus and of- 
fices in Washington and more than 400 re- 
gional and area offices in the field.” 

For the above reasons, and a volume more 
that have been enumerated by congressmen 
from all parts of the nation in support of 
the Maryland congressman's bill (H.R. 69), 
Mathias is imploring Congress to act now to 
begin another sweeping review of big govern- 
ment, aimed at cutting waste and increasing 
efficiency, savings and services. 

In this light, it is important to review the 
accomplishments of the first Hoover Com- 
mission, and its successor, which served 
in 1953-55 under the administration of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower. 

One of the key recommendations of the 
first commission led to the Reorganization 
Act of 1949, under which the President may 
submit reorganization plans to Congress, and 
the plans become law unless rejected within 
60 days by a majority of either House or 
Senate, This permits the President to con- 
trol the purse strings and coordinate or 
eliminate activities within the agencies with 
which he is most vitally concerned. 

In addition to the Reorganization Act 
which, incidentally, is currently being used 
by President Johnson to seek a compromise 
solution to the problem of home rule in the 
District of Columbia, the most significant 
results of the first Hoover Comimission’s re- 
port were eight in number: 

1—The Military Unification Act of 1949. 
Even though this left our defense establish- 
ment far short of complete unification, it 
was an enormous stride toward that goal. 
Fortunately, it came just in time to produce 
unprecedented teamwork among the Armed 
Services in the critical early days of the 
Korean War. 

2—Creation of the General Services Agency 
(GSA), by combining four previous agencies 
for more efficient government housekeeping— 
through modernized prchasing, inventory 
control, storage, and records management 
in the civilian agencies. 

38—Complete reorganization of the State 
Department to clarify responsibilities, ex- 
pedite communications and eliminate arti- 
ficial staff barriers. 

4—Consolidation of a multiplicity of func- 
tions within & Labor Department of full 
Cabinet stature. 

5—The end of political appointments in 
the corrupation-ridden Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, which now operates under the 
merit system. 

6—Reclassification and regrouping of wel- 
fare activities and the creation of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
While this agency currently is the object of 
much criticism in Congress because of its 
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proliferation of programs and varying poli- 
cies, its creation eliminated an unbelievable 
fragmentation of public services which were 
almost impossible to evaluate. 

Elimination of much delay, waste and 
duplication in the Post Office. Many of the 
recommendations in this regard were to be 
taken up by the next Hoover Commission, 
with extremely successful results in savings 
and service. 

8—Separation of “hidden subsidies” from 
payments by the federal government for the 
transportation of airline mail. 

A Citizens Committee which evaluated the 
commission’s work reported the resulting 
savings of “at least $7 billion,” but care- 
fully noted that the complete, overall sav- 
ings from these and other measures be- 
came hard to trace in the budget upsurge 
created by the Korean War.” 

The second Hoover Commission report 
scored major accomplishments in the areas 
of national safety and government cost, and 
resulted in five basic changes in government 
functions and several particularized Improve- 
ments. 

i1—Defense Unification, now Public Law 
599, strongly reinforced the constitutional 
principle of civilian control of the military. 

The authority of the Secretary of Defense 
was greatly clarified concerning transfer, re- 
assignment, consolidation and abolition of 
functions. The effectiveness of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff as a planning unit was 
strengthened. The number of Assistant Sec- 
retaries was sharply reduced and many of the 
resulting causes of inter-service bickering 
and delay were eliminated or, at least, di- 
minished. 

Bearing virtually on the safety of the na- 
tion and the lives of its people, the measure 
provided for unified combat commands. 

A citizens Committee concerned with this 
aspect of the commission's work found that 
“frightening evidence of confusion and dis- 
sention in the frontal sectors of our defense 
bastions were brought out” by both Hoover 
Commissions and by witnesses called 
to the hearings on the subsequent unification 
bill. 

An amendment to the unification measure, 
to correct what the commission termed “one 
of the most grievous cases of waste in the 
whole far-flung defense establishment,” au- 
thorized the unified procurement and man- 
agement—under civilian control—of com- 
mon-use defense supplies such as food, cloth- 
ing and fuel. 

While this section of the law was “per- 
missive” rather than “mandatory,” it gave 
the Defense Secretary a chance to effect 
enormous economies. 

Modernized Budgeting System, adopted 
via Public Law 759, was the result of a com- 
mission finding that the government was op- 
erating under an obsolete system. Prior to 
the new law, made lump sum ap- 
proriations for long-term projects and rarely 
got a second look at the expenditures in suc- 
ceeding years. 

Huge carryovers in unexpended funds, esti- 
mated by the commission at near $70 billion 
in 1955, “were flowing over the dam beyond 
further congressional review.” 

As a result, the Congress finally adopted 
“annual accrued expenditures budgeting,” 
which means that the government pays, in 
a given year, only for the goods and services 
received in that year. 

However, recent investigation reveals that 
this measure is being ignored to varying de- 
grees by deferred pending in government 
agencies, particularly the military. 

A poignant example of the inefficiency and 
apparent waste involved in certain aspects 
of deferred spending was turned up this 
year by Maryland Democratic Congressman 
Clarence D. Long. 

It seems that the Navy in 1964 requested 
$1.2 million to build new barracks for the 
WAVEs stationed at Bainbridge, Md. The 
appropriation was subsequently approved, 
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but the barracks were not built until this 
year—iong after the women had been shipped 
toa new permanent station in Orlando, Fla. 

3—Reduction of government competition 
with private business, a key recommenda- 
tion of the commission, has been to a vary- 
ing degree acocmplished by several minor 
laws and direct action by the Executive 
Branch. 

For example, in 1955 the commission 
found some 2,500 business-type government 
establishments “engaged in useless and costly 
competition with nearby private businesses, 
usually small businesses, in the Defense 
Department alone.“ 

These included bakeries, laundries, and 
factories making paint, rope, ice cream and 
scores of other civilian products, By 1960, 
about 700 had been closed or were in the 
process of being shut down or curtailed. 

4—An improved federal career service, 
recommended by the commission, has come 
into being, more through executive action 
then legislation. The commission placed 
heavy emphasis on the need for attracting 
and holding competent administrative, 
manageral and scientific personnel in federal 
service. 

A Career Executive Board has since been 
set up along the lines suggested by the com- 
mission. 

6—Recommended coordination and expedi- 
tion of federal research—an area of crying 
neglect today—was to some degree achieved 
by the defense unification law. The law, 
based on a fundamental commission pro- 
posal, amounts to a congressional mandate 
to the Defense Department to eliminate dup- 
lication and delay in overlapping and con- 
fused research programs. 

The law also established a Departmental 
Director of Defense Research and Engineer- 
ing, with broad powers not only to centralize 
and coordinate Armed Services research 
projects, but to initiate research programs on 
his own wherever he sees a gap or lag. 

The Citizens Committee reviewing this ac- 
tion emphasized, The importance of this 
development can hardly be overstated. Recent 
studies (in 1958) have shown alarming con- 
trasts in the time required for U.S. missile 
and other projects to move from the ‘idea’ 
stage to the drawing board and then into 
production, as compared with the record of 
the Russians.” 


Other accomplishments of the second 
Hoover Commission were: 

Liquidation of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. This not only put an end to govern- 
ment loans to snake farms and juke box op- 
erators, it returned $474 million in capital 
funds to the Treasury. 

Improved and simplified government pa- 
perwork, The commission in 1955 found that 
paperwork cost the government $4 billion a 
year, almost equal to the entire federal 
budget of 1930. (Last year, government pa- 
perwork cost $9.5 billion, but this resulted 
from many factors—such as population ex- 
plosion and inefficiency produced in an ever- 
growing bureaucracy.) 

The government-wide system of better 
records management and simplification sug- 
gested by the Hoover Commission did have 
some tangible effect however. As an example, 
the 1,040 largest Post Offices in the nation 
now use 600 standardized forms in place of 
22,000 local forms, prior to 1960, 

Coordination of military hospitals, with 
one branch of the service handling medical 
care for all military personnel in a given 
region ... rejecting the costly theory that 
soldiers must go to Army hospitals and Sail- 
ors to Navy hospitals, even though it meant 
overfilled hospitals in some areas and half- 
full hospitals in others. 

Not all of the commission's recommenda- 
tions were followed, however, and certain of 
them might well be implemented today with 
many beneficial results. 
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Some of the suggestions forgotten by sub- 
sequent administrations and Congresses 
include establishment of a coordinating Fed- 
eral Advisory Council and Health.. . reorga- 
nization of federal legal services .. establish- 
ment of a joint committee on intelligence 
matters... improving the efficiency of gov- 
ernment lending agencies and making them 
self-supporting ... reorganization of federal 
water resources and power facilities, and re- 
striction of federal activity in areas where 
private industry cannot operate. 

The second Hoover Commission was given 
$2,848,543 by Congress for its 18 months of 
work, It spent $2,768,562 and returned $83,527 
to the Treasury. A commission task force esti- 
mated savings in federal expenditures as a 
result of its recommendations of more than 
$8.5 billion, 


Chicago Needs a Lake Airport 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 23, 1967 


Mr, PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
often talked of the need for an additional 
airport for Chicago to relieve the dan- 
gerous congestion at O'Hare Airport. 

It is my firm belief such an airport 
could safely be built in Lake Michigan. 
This would solve most of our traffic and 
noise problems over the city and would 
actually expedite traffic into and out of 
the city of Chicago. Rather than fight- 
ing traffic for an hour or better, depend- 
ing on the time of day, passengers would 
be just a few minutes’ ride by boat or 
helicopter from the loop to the lake air- 
port. 

Noise, water and air pollution are three 
serious problems confronting us today, 
particularly the residents of large urban 
areas. 

Chicago, in particular, suffers from 
its proximity to the world's busiest air- 
port, O'Hare Field. The noise to hun- 
dreds of thousands of men, women and 
children who live within 10 miles of the 
field is horrendous. 


An airport in Lake Michigan would re- 


lieve the congestion, alleviate the noise, 


and vastly improve the traffic problems 
currently plaguing the city. 

Following is an editorial printed in 
the Chicago Sun-Times strongly advo- 
cating such a lake airport. I bring it to 
the attention of my colleagues, particu- 
larly those whose districts suffer from 
close proximity to busy airports. 

Mr. Speaker, the Sun-Times editorial 
follows: 

CHICAGO NEEDS a Lake AIRPORT 

Chicago's third airport should be built in 
Lake Michigan because of increasing demands 
of growth on land in the metropolitan area 
and because of the ever-more-bothersome 
disruption of daily life by air traffic. 

A consultants’ report released by Mayor 
Daley Wednesday indicated that of 15 pos- 
sible locations for a third airport, the lake 
and 10 sites southwest of the city would be 
acceptable because of their size and distance 
from the city. A second phase of the study 
will determine which site is best from the 
standpoint of noise, safety, weather, cost and 
other criteria. 
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We are confident the analysis will show 
Lake Michigan to be the best site. 
A previous report by the same consultants 


airport, O'Hare has reached its projected 
capacity years ahead of schedule with the 
growth curve moving constantly upward. 

The report implied, however, that O'Hare 
cannot grow indefinitely and said the expan- 
sion proposal assumed.a third airport would 
be handling all international traffic by 1978. 

O'Hare is limited by its boundaries, just 
outside of which are homes, business and in- 
dustry. The same would become true of any 
land site selected for a third airport, how- 
ever isolated or rural it may be now. 

In any case, as O’Hare’s manager said 
earlier this year, an airport can become sọ 
large that you build in delays.” An example 
is New York, where the present average 
flight delay of 12 minutes could rise to 119 
minutes by 1969 at the present rate of air- 
travel growth, 

The logical place for the third airport is in 
Lake Michigan. Bailey K. Howard, president 
of the Newspaper Division of Field Enter- 
prises, Inc., publishers of The Sun-Times and 
The Chicago Daily News, said in The Sun- 
Times platform for Chicago last Sunday; “On 
reclaimed lake bottom a few miles offshore 
can be built the nation’s handiest airport 
and—because its approaches are over water— 
the least disruptive of adjacent living.” 

Mayor Daley has forecast.that a lake airport 
could be built without polluting the lake, 
and said it could be partly in operation by 
1971, four years before the estimated com- 
pletion of the O'Hare project’s initial phase, 

Chicago has taken the lead in air-travel fa- 
cilities, and with both a lake airport and an 
r O'Hare that leadership would con- 
tinue, 


Automobile Industry Power Play Behind 
Dingell Amendment to Clean Air Act, 
Noted Air Pollution Control Authority 
Charges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monday, October 23, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
encouraged at the increasing awareness 
by Members of the House that the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturer's Association- 
sponsored Dingell amendment to the 
Clean Air Act, would be a serious step 
backward in America’s fight to eliminate 
the dangerous impurities in the air we 
breathe, and create a healthy living en- 
vironment in the Nation's crowded 
metropolitan centers. 

By effectively prohibiting the 20 million 
citizens of the State of California from 
continuing our vital antismog air pollu- 
tion control program, the auto industry- 
proposed Dingell amendment, if adopted 
by Congress, would serve as apparent 
acknowledgement that the narrow eco- 
nomic interests of Detroit’s carmakers 
take precedence over the health and 
welfare of the people of our country. 

One of America’s leading authorities 
on air pollution control, Mr. Eric P. 
Grant, executive officer of the California 
Motor Vehicle Pollution Control Board, 
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has termed this proposed amendment 
“an outright violation of the concept of 
State’s rights,” the result of “the cur- 
rent power play by the automobile in- 
dustry,” and legislation that “would 
benefit the manufacturers and no one 


Because of its importance, therefore, to 
full consideration of this measure when 
it comes before the House next week, I 
would like to include pertinent portions 
of Mr. Grant’s recent statement on this 
subject before the California State Legis- 
lature's Assembly Committee on Trans- 
portation and Commerce. 

The statement follows: 

California is faced with a very serious prob- 
lem due to legislative efforts in Washington. 
If the current power play by the automobile 
industry is successful, legislation on & na- 
tional level will place us in the untenable 
position of being totally pre-empted in the 
field of automative emission control. Such 
legislation would benefit the manufacturers 
and no one else. 

It is my Judgment that had it not been for 
the efforts of this committee and the Public 
Health Committee, and your colleagues in 
the Senate, starting back in 1959 and 1960, 
there would be no emission control systems 
on vehicles at this time. And yet we have 
here a Federal legislative effort to deprive 
this State completely of all rights except 
the right to squawk about the quality of our 


If this legislation, as passed out of com- 
mittee, is allowed to stand, it will constitute 
an outright violation of the concept of State 
rights, and an apparent recognition by Con- 
gress that the interests of Detroit prevail 
over the interests of 20 million people in the 
State of California. 

I would lke to indicate some thoughts as 
to the future. 

1. I feel there is no question that emission 
standards must be reduced on 1970-model 
vehicles to 180 ppm, or the equivalent; that 
for 1975, we must proceed to 100 or less ppm. 
I feel certain that if this State is to have 
the quality of air that we are entitled to, 
our means of transportation must not be 
allowed to pollute the air. I am convinced 
that recognition of this by the Legislature, 
by the people of California, and the automo- 
bile industry, will result in immediate ef- 
forts by manufacturers to control their ve- 
hicles to this degree. Setting of the Improved 
standards can be and should be considered 
by the new Air Resources Board. 

2. Mass emission standards must be con- 
sidered as necessary in the future. Why 
should a 400+ h.p. engine be legally allowed 
to emit more than a 100 h.p. engine? 

8. An absolute maximum allowable stand- 
ard applicable to each and every car should 
be developed, if possible. 

4. I urge that this State, through this 
committee, go on record as opposed to the 
Dingell amendment that would exclude Cali- 
fornia from any effective part in auto emis- 
sion control. I would also that the 
House reconsider the 271 million dollar cut 
in U.S. Clean Air Act funds. You cannot fight 
air pollution without money. 


5. Furthermore, I feel it is essential that 
this committee fully recognize that an im- 
portant part of the State's control program 
is effective cooperation between the Board, 
the California Highway Patrol, and the De- 
partment of Motor Vehicles. Generally, en- 
forcement is very good, and up until now 
problems occurred mainly because only Call- 
fornia cars were properly equipped. Out-of- 
state vehicles being registered for the frst 
time in this State did not come equipped 
with California-type controls. Resolving Call- 
fornia's enforcement problems will begin 
this year with the introduction of the 1968- 
model vehicles, all of which, nationwide, are 
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equipped with both the exhaust and crank- 
case controls. 

6. Oxides of nitrogen are still a subject of 
concern. John Maga, I am sure, will address 
himself to this area. 

In the meantime, I must point out that 
our test procedure requirement of not ever 
15% increase in oxides of nitrogen emissions 
above those from an uncontrolied vehicle is 
being complied with; in fact, it is about 10%. 

7. California could in no way require emis- 
sion performance specifications of new vehi- 
cles if the Dingell Amendment is passed by 
Congress. Its passage would require an entire 
review of our posture. 


Jobs for the Dropouts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 24, 1967 


Mr. FASCELL, Mr. Speaker, the praises 
of Sargent Shriver’s Job Corps have been 
sung repeatedly in all parts of the United 
States. Now an article from the New 
Statesman, of London, has been brought 
to my attention. The article's author, 
Nora Sayre, visited the Kilmer Job Corps 
Center in New Jersey and found what 
many Americans have already dis- 
covered: 

The Job Corps has the simple evidence of 
success: thousands are now working who 
would have been on relief. 


The article follows: 
Joss ror THE DROPOUTS 
(By Nora Sayre) 


From fire to fire the riots flare across the 
summer, while many liberals automatically 
deduce that the Anti-Poverty Programme is 
a failure or an irrelevancy. Yet, sifting the 
ashes and the shattered glass of riot sites, 
while counting the dead, should clinch the 
conviction that the Job Corps should be 
urgently expanded. Currently, there are 122 
centres in the U.S. Camp Kilmer, in New 
Jersey—a former army base that once held 
Italian prisoners of war and, later, Hun- 

refugees—has placed 2,039 of its 
2,377 graduates in jobs. Staff members 
stressed that these particular young men 
might otherwise have been burning, smash- 
ing and dying. Aged 16 to 21, these school 
drop-outs are damaged goods when they 
arrive—but all have come voluntarily. Con- 
spicuous, for self-contempt and uncertainty, 
they are selected according to need: poverty, 
bad family life, minimal education. Records 
of delinquency do not disqualify them, al- 
though “major criminal offenses” aren't ac- 
ceptable, nor is retardation. At Kilmer, 70 
per cent are Negro and Puerto Rican, They 
receive $30 a month, and average nine 
months’ training; they can stay for a maxi- 
mum of two years. On finishing they get 650 
for each month “satisfactorily completed”. 
The Kilmer management is contracted to 
the Federal Electric Corporation, a sub- 
sidiary of the International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corporation. 

The Corpsman's reading and mathematics 
ere improved so that they can receive the 
equivalent of a high-school diploma, and the 
choice of yocational programmes includes 
electronics, trucking, mechanics, carpentry, 
painting, cooking and offset printing. (At 
women's centres, the courses range from 
secretarial training to cosmetology.) Voca- 
tional counselling is intensive: a boy who's 
determined on electronics but has no ability 
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ts carefully guided to a related field. An- 
other is advised against office machine re- 
pairs tf he’s going to return to a home- 
town of 200 inhabitants without a single 
typewriter. It’s admitted that the kitchen is 
an inflammatory place, and that a nervous. 
irascible boy shouldn't become a short-order 
cook subjected to yells, heat and inevitably 
short tempers. They are trained in on-the- 
job behaviour, dress and hygiene, and how to 
act during interviews and towards an em- 
ployer (‘Keep to the point, he doesn't want 
to know about your sex life. Watch the hep 
talk”), and how to budget their salaries. City 
drop-outs are nocturnal creatures; they tend 
to sleep all day and roam at night, hence 
many are shocked by the requirements of 
punctuality. The intention is to raise them to 
a very strong apprentice level and to pro- 
vide every graduate with a letter of intro- 
duction to a specific company. Industry and 
corporations have responded admirably, and 
Job Corps centres concentrate on encourag- 
ing firm representatives to visit the camps 
and inspect the professional level. Thus the 
Job Corps has the simple evidence of suc- 
cess: thousands are now working who 
would probably have been on relief. 

However, personal rehabilitation is as cru- 
cial at Kilmer as the level of future employ- 
ment. Counsellors and group-leaders sim- 
ulate Corpsmen to ventilate all their 
problems, including racial tensions (which 
do exist, but have not been serious), plus the 
numerous manifestations of homesickness. 
(They come from all over the US. Many 
miss their neighborhoods or city blocks, 
rather than their families.) There's an em- 
phasis throughout on expressing feelings— 
which must be a fresh and startling experi- 
ence for many, since impoverished parents 
often stress silence, especially by shouting at 
their offspring to shut up. Today it’s quite 
astonishing to realise that a large group can 
be good for its members. While armies, of- 
fices and school dormitories deaden and de- 
fate sO many psyches, it's evident that 
Corpsmen thrive on mutual exposure and on 
their eventual concern for one another. There 
are nightly group meetings: quite often 
these focus on a boy who wants to leave, 
while the others try very hard to persuade 
him to stay. They say that they feel like 
failures when they can't convince a class- 
mate to remain. (Incidentally, anyone can 
leave whenever he wishes.) But the group 
aura is far from militant; Corpsmen say thet 
they appreciate being allowed to work at 
their own different speeds, and the lack of 
competition, The staff is frank about in- 
trinsic problems: one is the diversity of 
Intelligence—mingling those who read like 
eight-year-olds with some who are college 
material. Discipline is naturally quite in- 
tense: fighting or returning drunk from & 
weekend results in menial tasks or fines. But, 
talking to Corpsmen, one learns that they are 
very concerned about the Corps’ reputa- 
tion—and that they want each other to keep 
it clean. The verb “to blow” is often heard at 
Kilmer: there are many references to blow- 
ing your job or your salary, as well as your 
cool. But repression isn't an albatross and 
griping is considered healthy. 

Asked about their complaints (apart from 
the absence of girls, whom they do see on 
weekends or at many social events), Corps- 
men were critical of the outside screeners 
who had glamorised the camp: "They prom- 
ise roses and cream.“ Hence some are disap- 
pointed. Still, the national drop-out rate is 
less than 19 per cent. Over a canteen lunch 
of fried chicken and limitless gravy, three 
students of heavy trucking were indignant 
about the costs of the space programme, and 
very well informed about its budget in con- 
trast to Anti-Poverty funds: “So go to the 
moon. Later. Not now. We know too many 
people who need what we're getting here.” 
However, they (and others) seemed to have 
little feeling about Vietnam; the army is 
still considered good employment, and a fair 
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number of Corpsmen later enlist. They said 
that there hadn't been much “interest” in the 
recent riots in New Jersey or elsewhere. One 
behemoth added: “I used to be a. . [care- 
ful pause] i. . hell-raiser. Then I got sick 
of standing on the corner with the wine.” 
They all agreed that their previous lives had 
been boring— with your mother on your 
back all day long too". 


Since the U.S. school system caters for the 
middie-class, it has already failed to serve 
anyone who is eligible for the Job Oorps. 
Tangible results are important for morale 
at Kilmer, from the tools and machine- 
parts which a Corpsman can keep when he's 
completed them, to the final diploma. A 
librarian remarked that there's a fierce de- 
termination to own things—that Corpsmen 
are pleased by the fact that everyone's given 
his own paperback dictionary. Noting that 
thousands of wooden pencils vanish from 
the library, he suggested that ‘there must be 
something symbolic about owning them’, and, 
since the camp is strewn with a host of 
broken pencils, he thinks that many must 
snap them in half during spasms of momen- 
tary frustration. 


There has been ample hostility to the Job 
Corps, plus many tinted distortions by the 
press. It's true that the first applicants were 
not so carefully selected as they are now and 
that discipline has been accelerated, But the 
arrest rate among Corpsmen is less than half 
that for their age group throughout the U.S. 
Antagonism probably Springs from envy of 
the swimming pools and other recreational 
amenities that nearby townsmen lack, home- 
spun racism and the uneducated whites’ fear 
of competition from Negroes with good voca- 
tional training. Also, rescuing people isn’t 
cheap. Since it costs about $6,950 a year to 
maintain one Corpsman, there's a lot of rhu- 
barb about ‘the taxpayer’s dollar’—ignoring 
the fact that Corpsmen themselves pay taxes. 
Eyen among liberal New Yorkers there's a lax 
readiness to believe that Job Corps centers 
are festivals of delinquency. Hence visits 
should be compulsory for every critic. Energy 
and professionalism make their own. testi- 
mony. At Kilmer’s driving school vast trucks 
Weave slowly between orange barrels in a 
serpentine obstacle-course; in an auto-service 
station, Corpsmen's bodies dangle or protrude 
from capsized cars; amidst Plutonic showers 
of sparks an Irish instructor lyrically extols 
the of welding and his students’ ex- 
ceptional ‘feel’ for the medium; the dilemma 
of perfecting a pumpkin pie absorbs a crew 
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of intent cooks. The Corpsmen hardly wear 
halos, but there are cordial and courteous 


60 many alert and intelligent faces, it’s hard 
to remember that many were almost illiter- 
ate not long ago, 

Despite its achievements, the Job Corps’ 
budget has not been enlarged. The President 
ls never shy of asking Congress for fresh 
funds for Vietnam, his requests for Anti- 
Poverty money are punctual but less passion- 
ate. This particular Congress may be re- 
membered for its anti-riot bill, cutbacks in 
aid to the poor, and a recent vote for an 
elegant $10-m. Washington aquarium that 
few natives are said to desire, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied’ by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent; Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
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purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superinteud- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on 3 (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 
Orricz Appress: Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20510 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Vice President Hubert H. Humphrey 
Alken, George D., Vt 
Allott, Gordon, Colo 
Anderson, Clinton P., 6 Wesley Circle 
N. Met. 
Baker, Howard H., Jr, 


Tenn, 
Bartlett, E. L., Alasx a 
Bayh, Birch E., Ind 
Bennett, Wallace F., Utax 


Clark, Joseph S., Pa 
Cooper, John Sherman, Ky. 


Dirksen, Everett M., III. 
Dodd, Thomas J., Conn 
Dominick, Peter H., Colo 


t., Chevy Chase, 


Iowa 


me Chevy Chase, 


Hollings, Ernest F., S. C 


Jordan, B. Everett, N 


McCarthy, Eugene J., 5916 Bradley 
Minn. Ms Bethesda, 


McClellan, John L., Ark... 
McGee, Gale W., WYyOo 
McGovern, George, S. Dak. 
McIntyre, Thomas J., N.H- 


Magnuson, Warren G., The Shoreham 
Wash, 

Mansfield, Mike, Mont 

Metcalf, Lee, Mont 453 First St. SE. 

Miller, Jack R., Tou 5417 Kirkwood 


Monroney, A. S. Mike, 
Okla, 

Montoya, Joseph M. 
N. Mex. 

Morse, Wayne, Oreg---.-.. 

Morton, ton B., Ky.. 


Moss, Frank E., U 
Mundt, Karl E., S. Dak_...122 Schotts 
George, Calif. 


Court NE. 
Y, 
Sabin eon: Edmund S., Maine. 


Nelson, Gaylord, Ws 
Pastore, John O., R. 
Pearson, James B., Kans 


. Symington, 
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Percy, Charles. 1E 1 

Prouty, Winston L., Vt. 

Proxmire, William, Ws 

Randolph, Jennings, W.Va_4608 Reservoir Rd. 
Ribicof, Abraham A., Conn. 

Russell, Richard B., Ga 

Scott, Hugh, Fa 

Smathers, George A., Fla 

Smith, Margaret Chase 

(Mrs.), Maine. 

Sparkman, John, 4a 4928 Indian Lane 
Spong, William B., Jr., Va 

Stennis, John, Miss 

Symington, Stuart, Mo... 

Talmadge, Herman E., Gd 

Thurmond, Strom, S. C 

Tower, John G., Ter 

Tydings, Joseph D., Md 

Williams, Harrison A., Jr., 


NJ. 
Williams, John J., De 
Yarborough, Ralph; Ter 
Young, Milton R., V. Dak_.Quebec House So. 
Young, Stephen M., Ohio- 

OFFICERS OF THE SENATE 

Secretary—Francis R. Valeo. 
Sergeant at Arms—Robert G. Dunphy. 
Chief Clerk—Darrell St. Claire. 
Secretary for the Majority—J. S. Kimmitt. 
Secretary for the Minority—J. Mark Trice. 
Chaplain— Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, D.D. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences 

Messrs. Anderson (chairman), Russell, 
Magnuson, Symington, Stennis, Young of 
Ohio, Dodd, Cannon, Holland, Mondale, Mrs. 
Smith, Messrs. Hickenlooper, Curtis, Jordan 
of Idaho, Brooke, and Percy. 

Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 

Messrs. Ellender (chairman), Holland, 
Eastland, Talmadge, Jordan of North Caro- 
lina, McGovern, Montoya, Mondale, Byrd of 
Virginia, Hollings, Aiken, Young of North 
Dakota, Boggs, Miller, and Hatfield. 

Committee on Appropriations 

Messrs. Hayden (chairman), Russell, Ellen- 
der, Hill, McClellan, Magnuson, Holland, 
Stennis, Pastore, Monroney, Bible, Byrd of 
West Virginia, McGee, Mansfield, Bartlett, 
Proxmire, Yarborough, Young of North Da- 
kota, Mundt, Mrs. Smith, Messrs. Kuchel, 
Hruska, Allott, Cotton, Case, and Javits. 

Committee on Armed Services 

Messrs. Russell (chairman), Stennis, Sym- 
ington, Jackson, Ervin, Cannon, Byrd of 
West Virginia, Young of Ohio, Inouye, Mc- 
Intyre, Brewster, Byrd of Virginia, k 
Smith, Messrs.. Thurmond, Miller, Tower, 
Pearson, and Dominick. 

Committee on Banking and Currency 

Messrs. Sparkman (chairman), Proxmire, 
Wiliams of New Jersey, Muskie, Long of 
Missouri, McIntyre, Mondale, McGee, Spong, 
Bennett, Tower, Hickenlooper, Brooke, and 
Percy. 

Committee on Commerce 

Messrs. Magnuson (chairman), Pastore, 
Monroney, Lausche, Bartlett, Hartke, Hart, 
Cannon, Brewster, Long of Louisiana, Moss, 
Hollings, Cotton, Morton, Scott, Prouty, Pear- 
son, and Griffin. 

Committee on the District of Columbia 

Messrs. Bible (chairman), Morse, Kennedy 
of New York, Tydings, Spong, Prouty, Domi- 
nick, and Morton. 

Committee on Finance 

Messrs. Long of 8 (chairman), 
Smathers, Anderson, Go; Talmadge, Mo- 
Carthy, Hartke, Fulbright, 'Ribicoff, Metcalf, 
Harris, Williams of Delaware, Carlson, Ben- 
nett, Curtis, Morton, and Dirksen. 

Committee on Foreign Relations 

Messrs. Fulbright (chairman), Sparkman, 
Mansfield, Morse, Gore, Lausche, Church, 
Dodd, Clark, Pell, McCarthy, 
Hickenlooper, Alken, Carlson, Williams of 
Delaware, Mundt, Case, and Cooper. 

Committee on Government Operations 

Messrs. McClellan (chairman), Jackson, 
Ervin, Gruening, Muskie, Ribicoff, Harris, 
Kennedy of New York, Metcalf, Montoya, 
Mundt, Curtis, Javits, Hansen, and Baker. 


Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 

Messrs. Jackson (chairman), Anderson, 
Bible, Church, Gruening, Moss, Burdick, 
Hayden, McGovern, Nelson, Metcalf, Kuchel, 
Allott, Jordan of Idaho, Fannin, Hansen, and 
Hatfield. 

Committee on the Judiciary 

Messrs. Eastland (chairman), McClellan, 
Ervin, Dodd, Hart, Long of Missouri, Kennedy 
of Massachusetts, Bayh, Burdick, Tydings, 
Smathers, Dirksen, Hruska, Fong, Scott, and 
Thurmond. 

Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 

Messrs. Hill (chairman), Morse, Yarbor- 
ough, Clark, Randolph, Williams of New Jer- 
sey, Pell, Kennedy of Massachusetts, Nelson, 
Kennedy of New York, Javits, Prouty, Domi- 
nick, Murphy, Fannin, and Griffin. 
Committee on Post Ofice and Civil Service 

Messrs. Monroney (chairman), Yarborough, 
Randolph, McGee, Brewster, Hartke, Bur- 
dick, Hollings, Carison, Fong, Boggs, and 
Fannin. 


Committee on Public Works 

Messrs. Randolph (chairman), Young of 
Ohio, Muskie, Gruening, Jordan of North 
Carolina, Inouye, Bayh, Montoya, Tydings, 
Spong, Cooper, Fong, Boggs, Murphy, Jordan 
of Idaho, and Baker. 

Committee on Rules and Administration 

Messrs, Jordan of North Carolina (chair- 
man), Hayden, Cannon, Pell, Clark, Byrd of 
West Virginia, Curtis, Cooper, and Scott. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 

Mr. Chief Justice Warren, of California, Hotel 
Sheraton-Park, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Justice Black, of Alabama, 619 S. Lee St., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Mr. Justice Douglas, of Washington, 4852 
Hutchins Pl. 

Mr. Justice Harlan, of New York, 1677 31st St. 

Mr. Justice Brennan, of New Jersey, 3037 
Dumbarton Ave. 

N Stewart, of Ohio, 5136 Palisade 

0. 

Mr. Justice White, of Colorado, 2209 Hamp- 
shire Rd., McLean, Va. 

Mr. Justice Fortas, of Tennessee, 3210 R St. 

Mr. Justice Marshall, of New York, 64A G 
St. SW. 

OFFICERS OF THE SUPREME COURT 
Clerk—John F. Davis, 4704 River Rd. 
Deputy „ P. Cullinan, 4823 
‘oir Rd. 

Deputy Clerk—Michael Rodak, 6311 Joslyn 
P1., Cheverly, Md. 

Marshal—T. Perry Lippitt, 6004 Corbin Rd. 

Reporter—Henry Putzel, Jr., 3703 33d St. 

Librarian—H. C. Hallam, Jr., 10927 Pleasant 
Acres Dr., Adelphi, Md. 


UNITED STATES JUDICIAL CIRCUITS 
JUSTICES ASSIGNED 
TERRITORY EMBRACED 

District of Columbia judicial circuit: Mr. 
Chief Justice Warren. District of Columbia. 

First judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Fortas, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Puerto Rico, Rhode Island. 

Second judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Harlan. 
Connecticut, New York, Vermont. 

Third judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Brennan, 
Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virgin 
Islands, 

Fourth judicial circuit; Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren. Maryland, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia. 

Fifth fudicial circuit: Mr. Justice Black. 
Alabama, Canal Zone, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas. 

Sixth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Stewart. 
Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, Tennessee. 

Seventh fudicial circuit: Mr. Justice Mar- 
shall. Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin. 

Eighth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice White. 
Arkansas, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 

Ninth judicial circuit: Mr. Justics Douglas. 
Alaska, Arizona, California, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, Oregon, Washington, Guam, Hawail. 

Tenth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice White. 
Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Utah, Wyoming. 


Eloquent Words From the President 
About Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 25, 1967 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, in cere- 
monies today at the White House where 
President Johnson awarded the Medal of 
Honor to Maj. Howard V. Lee, US. 
Marine Corps, President Johnson put to 
rest the absurd charge that the American 
presence in Southeast Asia is based on 
the so-called yellow peril. 

The President declared: 

We have fought side by side with Asians at 
Bataan and Corregidor, in Korea, and now in 
Vietnam. This Nation has utterly repudiated 
the racist nonsense of an earlier era. 


We have made a commitment to Asia 
today because we believe that no man— 
regardless of race—should be delivered 
over to aggressors; and that freedom is 
not the exclusive possession of white 
Europeans or of Americans. 

The President declared: 

Race has no place in our purpose. The 
American commitment is clear. 


Mr. Speaker, the President also took 
note of those who dissent from his 
Policies—especially those who have made 
their opposition known by demonstrating 
and causing incidents. He said: 

The existence of liberty in America—the 
liberty that permits any minority of our 
people to dissent from the policies of the 
majority—ultimately depends upon the 
courage and perseverance gallant men like 
Major Lee and his brothers in arms. Their 
willingness to risk their lives for liberty is 
what preserves it for their countrymen. 


I believe, Mr. Speaker, that this state- 
ment is a fitting epitaph to last week- 
taas demonstrations here in Washing- 


I insert the President's remarks today 
into the RECORD: 

REMARES BY THE PRESIDENT AT THE MEDAL 
oy HONOR AWARD PRESENTATION TO MAJ. 
Howann V. LEE 
As we meet here, it is early Thursday 

morning in Vietnam. 

My thoughts go back to October 25th one 
year ago—when I left Manila to visit our men 
at Cam Ranh Bay. 

That day I saw some of America’s bravest 
sons, men like Major Lee and his comrades. 
I talked with them; we ate and laughed to- 
gether. Never, in all my life, have I been 
prouder of my country. Never have I been so 
moved by the courage and steadfastness of 
its sons. 

I gave them this pledge: “We shall never 
let you down, nor your fighting comrades, 
nor the 15 million people of South Vietnam, 
nor the hundreds of millions of Asians who 
are counting on us to show here—here in 
Vietnam—that aggression can't succeed.” 
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Twice before we have fought in Asia. Twice 
we have stopped the aggressor and achieved 
peace. We will achieve it again in Vietnam. 
Our men there do not doubt it. Our allies 
who fight beside us do not doubt it. 

I wish every American could have a chance 
to see, in distant Asia, the battlefields of 
this and other wars: all the remote fields and 
hills where Americans have died for free- 
dom—in Vietnam. in Korea, and in the 
Philippines. 

There has been some furor in the past week 
or so about the “yellow peril.” Let me take 
just a moment to point out the absurdity of 
this charge. 

We fought side by side with Asians at 
Bataan and Corregidor, in Korea, and now in 
Vietnam. : 

We have utterly repudiated the racist non- 
sense of an earlier era. Indeed, we have made 
a commitment in Asia because we believe— 

That no men, whatever the pigmentation 
of their skins, should be delivered over to 
totalitarianism; 

That freedom is not a prize reserved for 
white Europeans or Americans in our private 
enclaves of affluence. 

Race has no place in our purpose. The 
American commitment is clear. It was given 
clear and eloquent voice by a young American 
fighting man, who wrote to Secretary Rusk 
from Vietnam that: 

“We are fighting for the freedom of these 
people, as we once fought for our own. Of 
these thousands of young Americans over 
here, we all take pride in fighting for the 
principles that made our country the greatest 
on earth. ... 

“Not all young Americans,” he said, “in 
fact, not even a majority of us, sit in college 
classrooms ...and see fit to protest that 
which our Government does. Not all young 
Americans attend LSD parties and park on 
the grass . . . Not all young Americans pro- 
test a war for freedom 

“When our grandchildren read about Viet- 
nam in history lessons, we will be proud to 
tell them that we were part of that lesson.” 

The day is coming when Americans of 
another generation will return to Plieku, Con 
Thien and Cam Lo. They will reverse them— 
as we do Corregidor and Seoul—because, for 
a time, these were the outposts of freedom 
under fire. 

One of the heroes of Cam Lo is with us to- 
day. Men like Major Howard V. Lee have 
stood ready—throughout our history—to pay 
whatever price their country asks. 

The existence of liberty in America—the 
liberty that permits any minority of our peo- 
ple to dissent from the policies of the 
majority—ultimately depends on the cour- 
age and perseverance of men like Major Lee 
and his brothers in arms. Their willingness 
to risk their lives for liberty is what pre- 
Serves it for their countrymen. 

My message for them today—for those 
here and for all who serve beneath our flag— 
is the one I carried to Cam Ranh Bay a year 
ago: 

“Make no mistake about it: The American 
people ...are proud of you, There are 
some who may disagree with what we are 
doing here, but . . we in America depend 
on you, on the young and on the brave. to 
stop aggression before it sweeps forward. For 
then it must be stopped by larger sacrifice 
and by heavier cost. 

“We depend upon you. We know that a 
nation that stops producing brave men soon 
ceases to be a nation.” 


The message has not changed. Neither has 
America’s mission in Vietnam, Nor will it 
until we achieve the peace we seek and all 
those young heroes are home with us again. 


Dr. Lloyd E. Church: Water 
Conservationist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 25, 1967 


Mr, ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, one of my 
constituents, Dr. Lloyd E. Church, of 
Wilburton, Okla., has been named Okla- 
homa's 1967 “Water Conservationist of 
the Year.” An article in his hometown 
newspaper, the Latimer County News- 
Tribune, tells how Dr. Church has de- 
voted his life to community service, par- 
ticularly in the field of water and soil 
conservation and in highway improve- 
ments. That article, entitled “Every Man 
Owes Part of His Time and Profits to the 
Good of His Community,” follows: 


[From the Latimer County (Okla.) News- 
Tribune, October 12, 1967] 


Every Man Owes Part or Hits TIME AND 
PROFITS TO THE Goon or His Con- 
MUNITY 


Completely ignoring Horace Greeley's fa- 
mous “Go West, young man,” Lloyd E. Church 
pulled up roots in western Oklahoma 15 years 
ago and headed east—a decision which has 
benefited southeastern Oklahoma as well as 
the entire state. 

Living the philosophy that “every man and 
woman owes part of his or her profits and 
time to the good of the community,” Dr. 
Church moved to southeastern Oklahoma be- 
cause “I thought this area had the greatest 
potential and that there were unlimited 
opportunities.” 

His favorite interests are the conservation 
of water and soil and highway improvement, 
although those who know the aggressive 
leader aren't surprised to find him at any 
type of meeting which has anything to do 
with improving life in Oklahoma 


WORKS FOR BETTERMENT OF COUNTRY 


Dr. Church, who is often kidded by friends 
about practicing dentistry in Wilburton only 
as a hobby, spends most of his waking hours 
working for the betterment of this part of 
the country and Oklahoma in general. 


When Dr. Church came out of the Kansas 
City Dental School in 1919, he had the feel- 


„ing that dentistry was an honorable profes- 


sion and that dentists should be active in 
civic affairs—quite a new idea for those days. 

“I realized the importance of the dental 
field and felt that dentistry could do much 
for the general health of our people,” Dr, 
Church said. 

“The emphasis was on the restorative as- 
pects of density back in 1919, but I became 
interested in the preventive care of teeth 
and health and started spending a lot of time 
studying nutrition and found that our food 
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wasn't nutritional because the soil was bad 

in some instances. i 
“TRIED TO DO SOMETHING ABOUT IT” 

“Then I realized that we needed better 
soll and water and have tried to do some- 
thing about it through the various conserva- 
tion programs,” Dr. Church explained in 
telling how he got Involved in the soll and 
water work in Oklahoma. 

Vice-Chairman of the Oklahoma Water 
Resources Board and the Vice-Chairman of 
Water Storage Commission, Dr. Church is 
recognized throughout the state and region 
as an authority on water problems. Only this 
fall Dr. Church was named “Water Con- 
servationist of the Lear“ at the third annual 
Governor's Conservation Achievement pro- 
gram. He is now eligible for national awards 
competition at Houston in March. 

He has served on the Oklahoma Water Re- 
sources Board either as chairman or vice- 
chairman since its formation 10 years ago 
and is serving presently on 11 other boards, 
all having to do with conservation of natural 
resources in Oklahoma. Only last week he 
was appointed as one of three Oklahomans 
to the Kansas-Oklahoma Arkansas River 
Commission. 


HEADS STATE ROADS ASSOCIATION 


As president of Oklahoma Good Roads and 
Streets Association, Dr. Church can speak 
from experience about roads across the state 
as he drives an average of 35,000 miles a year 
to his frequent meetings in all sections of 
Oklahoma. 

As president of Oklahoma Good Goads and 
Streets Association, Dr. Church can speak 
from experience about roads across the state 
as he drives an average of 35,000 miles a year 
to his frequent meetings in all sections of 
Oklahoma. 

“Mr. Latimer County"—as he's called by 
friends—worked as president of the local 
chamber of commerce for five years and was 
instrumental in Wilburton’s buying land on 
which a lake was built as part of the Fourche 
Maline Creek Watershed Association. Dr. 
Church worked diligently and untiringly 
while holding educational meetings so citi- 
zens up and down the water shed might be 
informed. 

In 1963 citizens showed their appreciation 
for his work when a resolution by the mayor 
and city council of—of Wilburton—named 
the new lake, the Lloyd E. Church Lake.” 

A much needed comprehensive-coordinated 
study between the Soll Conservation Service 


and U.S. Corps of Army Engineers on the 


Poteau River Watershed in Arkansas and 
Oklahoma was a result of Dr. Church's 
efforts, 


EFFORTS BRING ABOUT NEW LAWS 


This study reveals need for additional in- 
dustrial municipal water impoundment to 
properly develop vast natural resources of 
the Potenu River Basin in Oklahoma and 
Arkansas, Through his efforts, and others, the 
Oklahoma Legislature in 1963 passed laws 
empowering the Oklahoma Water Storage 
Commission to participate in maximum feasi- 
ble water storage for future use in all water 
storage structures being bulit in Oklahoma 
under watershed protection and other water 
storage programs. 

“Oklahoma has the opportunity to become 
the greatest in the nation—but every small 
town must realize that it has the same re- 
sponsibility as the large cities to develop the 
siate. 

"Greatest possibilities of this area have to 
be industry and tourism. We have the min- 
erals needed in an industrial complex. We 
have the climate and cedar for the tourists, 
the wood and minerals for industry and water 


for everything in Southeastern Oklahoma.“ 


he said. 

“The time is coming when the per capita 
income of this area will be equal to that of 
western Oklahoma, because people looking 
for investment are looking to this area. 
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“The Potential of the area hasn’t been de- 
veloped. because the area just doesn't have 
the leadership,” he said. 

Dr. Church is quick to young 
people to take an interest in politics, civic 
affairs, the church and anything that can 
help the community. 

“Too many people give the kids the im- 
pression that politics is bad. Grade, high 
school and college students should have the 
opportunity to see inside of our government 
and decide for themselves,” the dentist said. 

Two years ago in Philadelphia, Pa., Dr. 
Church was designated Honorary Member of 
the Soil Conservation Society of America 
which Is a signal recognition conferred upon 
individuals who have made significant con- 
tributions in the field of soll and water con- 
servation. Bestowed without regard to pro- 
fession, occupation, or membership in the 
society, this coveted honor has been won by 
only 102 individuals since it was first 
awarded in 1950. 

ELECTED PRESIDENT OF CIVIC GROUPS 


The same enthusiasm that Dr. Church 
spreads around Wilburton was used in 
Clinton when he served as president of 
Clinton's Rotary Club.and Chamber of Com- 
merce and as a board member for numerous 


years. 

In fact, the outgoing Church was voted 
Clinton's most useful citizen in 1936 and re- 
celved an award for the same. He also re- 
ceived awards for unselfish service to the 
Clinton Chamber of Commerce and also to 
Upper Washita Soil Conservation District and 
Outstanding Services rendered on Cloud 
Creek, Sandstone Creek and the Washita Val- 
ley during a period from 1936 to 1952. 

Dr. Church's parents, Henry and Florence 
Church, made the Cherokee Strip Run in 
1893. Church was born three years later near 
Carmen in what is now Alfalfa County. 
Church's mother, now past 90, still lives in 
Seiling where the family moved when Dr. 
Church was 10. The Wilburton leader, born 
in a dugout, was the oldest of 10 children. 

When he was graduated from dental 
school, Dr. Church returned to Selling for 
over a year and married the former Christine 
Bush, who also grew up in Seiling. Dr. and 
Mrs. Church live northwest of Wilburton on 
their 80-acre ranch. 

PRACTICED AT GBANFIELD 8 YEARS 


The dentist moved to Granfield where he 
practiced for eight years before going to 
Clinton where he stayed from 1929 until 
1952 when he came to Wilburton. 

Highlight of his 24 years at Cilnton was his 
two races for U.S. Congress. In 1950 he and 
12 others ran for the seventh district spot and 
he and Victor Wickersham met in the run- 
off which Church lost. Again in 1952, Church 
ran against Toby Morris and Wickersham, 
both incumbents running in the combined 
6th district and Church lost again. 

He served as a member of the Advisory 
Board of Planning and Resources Board un- 
der Gov. Roy Turner and later was named 
chairman of the Oklahoma Waterstudy Com- 
mittee, created by House Joint Resolution 
520 of the 25th Legisiature to study, hold 
hearings, and gather data for the purpose 
of recommending to the next Legislature the 
thinking of the people as to what should be 
Oklahoma's future water laws. 

A Soil and Water Conservation District 
Supervisor for 22 years, Dr. Church received 
two Governor's Awards for outstanding serv- 
ice in soll and water conservation under Gov. 
Raymond Gary. 

DENTAL ASSOCIATION CITES CHURCH 


The Oklahoma Dental Association recog- 
nized Dr. Church in 1960 for outstanding 
leadership in community Ife by presenting 
him the “Harry Kaho Memorial Award”. 

Dr. Church, past president of the South- 
west District Dental Society in Oklahoma, 
is a member of the Episcopal Church and 
once served on the Bishop's Committee. 
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Not surprising to anyone, Dr. Church uses 
his few leisure hours re-vegetating worn out 
lands, establishing wildlife habitats or at 
home enjoying his hobby of pasture im- 
provement and caring for this 135 cows and 
calves. 

In looking back over the past 71 years, 
Dr. Church feels that he wouldn’t do any- 
thing differently after having lived in “the 
most interesting era of history", 

Future years will see Dr. Church wanting 
to stay home more and develop his land 
and housing in this area, but friends know 
that he will continue helping others keep 
Oklahoma on the go. 


Another Side to the Vietnam Protests: A 
Young Missouri GI Writes Secretary 
Rusk of the Protest of Those Who Feel 
Letdown in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 24, 1967 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
right to protest is inherent in our Amer- 
ican democracy, guaranteed in the Con- 
stitution, and respected by the vast ma- 
jority of the American people. When 
this right is abused by those who seek 
to cause dissention and bitterness in our 
national life, at a time when America 
needs unified will and firm national pur- 
pose, a great disservice is done not only 
to our Nation and to the cause of free- 
dom, but to the right of dissent itself. 

Last weekend, for instance, large num- 
bers of anti-Victnam protesters came to 
Washington to express their opposition 
to national policy. The vast majority of 
these were young people who conducted 
themselves responsibly, made their pro- 
tests visibly but with due respect for law 
and decency, and went home. But others 
insisted on turning a protest into an 
attempt at anarchy, disgracing not only 
themselves but the sincere views of those 
who made up most of the gathering. 

-In contrast, the civil rights march on 
Washington in 1963, with many times 
more participants, left a deeper, more 
profound impression and served its cause 
with far more effectiveness. Because of 
the excesses of the minority in last week- 
end's march, the aftertaste of this dem- 
onstration is only one of leaden revulsion. 
DISSENT OVER METHODS SHOULD NOT EXTEND 

TO GOALS 

There are as many views on the Viet- 
nam issue as there are Americans with 
convictions or ideas on any subject. It 
is one of the least understood and one 
of the most difficult wars in which our 
country has ever been inyolved. There 
is no territory to be gained—or wanted, 
no victory to be achieved except the 
retention of a foreign people's right to 
try to seek their own destiny in freedom. 
It is no wonder we have so much dis- 
agreement over the details of the fight- 
ing or the policies to be followed in 
bringing the other side to the peace 
table. But there should be no disagree- 
ment over the ultimate goals we seek. 


Í 
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It Is on the question of how to achieve 
those goals that we have such wide dif- 
ferences among thoughtful Americans 
and in the press, with the two great news- 
papers in my district, for instance, see- 
ing the same facts from completely dif- 
ferent view points and reaching opposite 
conclusions. 

I respect all honest, dissenting views 
on Vietnam, for none of us, I feel, knows 
all the answers on this tragic war. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call attention to the views 
of a young man who has perhaps the 
greatest right of all to have views on this 
subject, for he is in the midst of the 
fighting in Vietnam. He may not have 
sufficient perspective from his vantage 
point to see all the facts objectively, and 
that is certainly understandable. But he 
deserves a hearing. 

A MISSOURI GI'S VIEW FROM VIETNAM 


Secretary of State Dean Rusk on the 
eve of the anti-Vietnam demonstration 
here last week, released a partial text of 
a letter he received from this young man 
who, I understand, is from my State. 

What a contrast between the views this 
GI expresses and the often obscene 
shouting of some of those who last week- 
end tried to storm the Pentagon in a 
deliberate attempt to translate dissent 
into mob violence. 

The young suldier wrote to Secretary 
Rusk: 


I've never talked to a single GI over here 
and I probably never will, who says “get out 
of Vietnam,” 

We are fighting for the freedom of these 
people, as we once fought for our own. Of 
these thousands of young Americans over 
here we all take pride in fighting for the 
principles that made our country the great- 
est on earth, When our grandchildren read 
about Vietnam in history lessons we will be 
proud to tell them that we were part of that 
lesson. We will take our place in history with 
the Americans who fought for freedom in 
Revolutionary War, both World Wars and 
in Korea, 


This soldier also has a protest. In his 
letter to Secretary Rusk, he expresses 
his deep regret that the attention focused 
by the information media at home on 
youthful protesting of all kinds—social 
as well as political—ignores the willing- 
ness of most youth to fulfill their obli- 
gations to their country whether or not 
they agree with every decision, especial- 
ly the thousands in Vietnam. 

PARTIAL TEXT RELEASED BY SECRETARY RUSK 
OF MISSOURIAN’S LETTER 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I submit for inclusion in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the partial text re- 
leased by Secretary Dean Rusk, of the 
letter he received from a Missouri GI in 
Vietnam as follows: 

As you well know most of the GIs over 
here, of which there numbers over, four 
hundred thousand, are between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-five. I’m in that group. 
These people are Democrats and Republicans, 
liberals, and conservatives of all types of 
families. Yet I've never talked to a single 
GI over here and I probably never will, who 
says “get out of Vietnam.” 

We are fighting for the freedom of these 
people, as we once fought for our own. Of 
these thousands of young Americans over 
here we all take pride in fighting for the 
principles that made our country the greatest 
on earth, When our grandchildren read about 
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Vietnam in history lessons we will be proud 
to tell them that we were part of that Ics- 
son. We will take our place in history with 
the Americans who fought for freedom in 
the Revolutionary War, both World Wars, 
and in Korea. 

We are not the only young Americans 
who feel as we do. There are thousands more 
in the States who share our feelings. The 
people in Washington are doing their best 
for their country, just as we do it over 
here. 

Not all young Americans in fact not 
even a majority of us, sit in college class- 
rooms, major in Political Science, and see 
fit to protest that which our government 
does. Not all young Americans share a room 
with the opposite sex and call it the new 
freedom in sex; not all young Americans at- 
tend LSD parties and park Volkswagens on 
the grass; and not all young Americans pro- 
test a war for freedom. 

The St. Louis Post Dispatch, the New 
York Times, and Time Magazine have sorely 
overloked millions of us, especially thou- 
sands of us that are over here. Yet we are 
alive too. 

We are proud to be here fighting for 
America; millions back home are proud of us, 
and the morale over here has never been 
higher! 

We all respect and admire our Adminis- 
tration aind we know the feeling is mutual, 


Aircraft Noise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 25, 1967 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, ever since 


I have been a Member of Congress I have | 


tried to make my colleagues aware of the 
terrible problem of aircraft noise. We, 
of course, on Capitol Hill are not par- 
ticularly bothered by this problem since 
the planes landing and leaving from Na- 
tional Airport are not allowed to fly over 
us. The same is true about the White 
House. 

The President, however, was recently 
subjected to aircraft noise and his experi- 
ence was related in an article in the New 
York Daily News. I am placing the article 
in the Recorp as proof positive of the 
seriousness of this problem to all Ameri- 
cans, including the President of the 
United States: 

AIRCRAFT NOISE 

President Johnson has been blissfully un- 
aware of the jet takeoff noise from nearby. 
National Airport despite the furor it has 
created in posh Georgetown circles. The air- 
space over the White House is completely 
restricted to all planes but the Presidential 
helicopter. 

But last week, when Johnson was about to 
make a speech at memorial seryices for poet 
Carl Sandburg at the Lincoln Memorial, he 
realized that the jet zooms were drowning 
out the speeches. 

In the middle of a reading of Sandburg’s 
poetry, Johnson summoned a Secret Service 
agent and asked: Can't you stop those air- 
planes?” 

The agent took the hint, left the platform 
and called the tower at National Airport. 
Within minutes the planes were rerouted and 
Johnson addressed the throng in compara- 
tive quiet. 
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Utilizing the Information Explosion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 25, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, an im- 
portant byproduct of technological rey- 
olution and scientific research in this 
country is information—stacks of in- 
formation, tons of information, bales of 
information, shelves and books and tapes 
and files and offices full of information. 

Until recent years, most of us simply 
have allowed information to accumulate. 
And it may seem, as the reports, mono- 
graphs, reviews, critiques, releases, and 
clippings flow over our desks every 
morning, that the only thing we can do 
with information is to accumulate it. 

But I am pleased to report to the House 
that progress is being made in the effort 
to bring the explosion of information 
under control and to put its growing 
energy to good use. 

Just 11 years ago, the Congress first 
moved to put more information to better 
use by more people. It passed the Library 
Services Act of 1956 to expand and im- 
prove library services in this country. 
More than 72 million Americans living 
in rural areas benefited from the im- 
proved services. 


The Congress followed up this first step 
with the Library Services and Construc- 
tion Act of 1964. Under terms of that law, 
services were expanded and improved in 
urban and suburban areas, as well as in 
Tural areas. 

But until 2 years ago, there was no 
single Federal program to help informa- 
tion scientists in their efforts to control 
the explosion of information, to make 
better use of libraries and library serv- 
ices. 

The Congress took two important 
steps in this field in 1965, First, through 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act and the Higher Education Act, it 
authorized the Office of Education to pro- 
vide library services and resources to the 
grade schools, high schools, colleges, and 
universities. 

And second, through the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, the Congress author- 
ized for the first time research in the 
field of library and information science. 
The research was intended to develop 
better uses and new uses of library 
resources. 

A large and vital investment of public 
funds is at stake in this effort. The Fed- 
eral Government is investing $16 billion 
in various kinds of research and develop- 
ment projects. The citizens’ access to the 
results of this research depends directly 
upon the library and information science 
programs. 8 

In September 1966, President Johnson 
called attention to the information ex- 
plosion. He appointed the National 
Library Commission to recommend 
future directions of library programs 
and services in this country. The Com- 
mission received one of the first grants 
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under the library and information 
science program. 

Here are some areas in which research 
is being carried forward: 

Manpower for libraries and informa- 
tion systems, organization of library and 
information science services, relationship 
of libraries, and information services to 
other agencies, better use of libraries in 
schools, control of new forms of informa- 
tion, and improved ways of preserving, 
reproducing, and giving access to infor- 
mation. 

I say I am pleased that progress is 
being made in these efforts, but there is 
still a long way to go. It is estimated that 
more than 100 million Americans must 
use inadequate public library services. 
More than 15 million Americans have no 
library services at all. 

College and university enrollments are 
expanding so rapidly that the number of 
library books per student is declining. It 
would cost more than $200 million to 
bring the present collection up to a 
standard demanded by the information 
explosion and increasing enrollment. 

Almost 50 percent of elementary school 
students in this country go to schools 
without libraries, or with substandard 
libraries. According to a 1964 study, it 
would cost $1 billion to bring school 
library book collections up to standard. 

Mr. Speaker, we are investing billions 
of dollars in research and development 
projects. Our citizens and scientists 
must have access to the results of this 
research. I strongly support the library 
and information science research pro- 
gram being carried forward as the Con- 
gress directed in the Higher Education 
Act of 1965. 


Rent Supplements 


SPEECH 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 24, 1967 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, about 
34,000 American families will be aided in 
obtaining decent housing under the pres- 
ent allocation of rent supplement funds. 
Some already are receiving this aid. 
Others must wait on new construction. 

The 34,000 families that will be helped 
when all of these projects are in opera- 
tion should only reflect the start of a 
productive era of assistance to our poor. 

We can help bring these people out 
from the breeding place of poverty—the 
slums. We can help these people attain 
the dignity that comes with decent, clean 
surroundings. We can help these people 
begin new lives. 

Thousands of families across this Na- 
tion are waiting and hoping that we will 
act. The elderly, the handicapped, the 
poor need our help. 

Where before these people had nothing 
to look forward to but the filth and deg- 
radation of the slums, they can now see 
a glimpse of a future. 

We must not fail them. 
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Military Construction Appropriation Bill, 
1968 


SPEECH 
oF 


HON. PATSY T. MINK 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 24, 1967 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 13606) making 
appropriations for military construction for 


the Department of Defense for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968, and for other purposes. 


Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
express my disappointment that funds 
included in the 1968 military construc- 
tion authorization bill for the develop- 
ment of new facilities at Fort DeRussy 
in Honolulu were not included in this ap- 
propriations bill we are considering to- 
day. Men serving in Vietnam are choos- 
ing to spend their rest and recreation 
leaves in Hawaii in ever-increasing num- 
bers. 

The Fort DeRussy Recreation Center 
was opened on June 8, 1942, and was the 
first off-base rest and recreation center 
in Hawaii for servicemen and their fami- 
lies. It was redesignated the Armed 
Forces Recreation Center in June of 1949 
and was declared a permanent military 
installation on March 22, 1956. Today 
DeRussy has two primary functions—it 
is the center of Army Reserve training 
activities for Oahu and continues to serve 
as a recreation center, particularly for 
the rest and recreation leaves for Viet- 
nam-based servicemen. Since the Secre- 
tary of the Army designated Hawaii as a 
rest and recreation area in August 1966, 
approximately 50,000 men have found 
respite from their war-zone duties on our 
hospitable shores, and the number is on 
the increase. It is estimated that 75,000 
military personnel will be on rest and 
recreation in Hawaii in 1967, with some 
70 percent of them being joined by wives 
and children when they arrive. Pan 
American Airways is running about 40 
flights a month on contract with the 
Government to bring 160 men each time 
on daily flights from either Saigon, Da- 
Nang, or Cam Ranh Bay. 

We in Hawaii have taken these serv- 
icemen to our hearts. Local people assist 
in every way to make these men feel 
welcome as they truly deserve; and the 
reaction in letters I have received and in 
letters to the editor in Honolulu has been 
that the program is a fantastic success. 
Hotels and gift shops universally offer all 
services and goods at discount rates. Yet 
with all the good will in the world, there 
must be additional action taken to in- 
sure the continued utility of Fort De- 
Russy as a haven and center for men 
resting from the war. 

Fort DeRussy itself has only 680 beds 
in temporary quarters at present, and 
the Army estimates that it could make 
immediate use of 2,000 rooms with the 
present demand. Hawaii is famous as a 
resort, and its many outstanding hotels 
fully deserve their international reputa- 
tion, but the attractions of my State 
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faster than we can accommodate them. 
In 1966 we had over 700,000 visitors pass 
through Hawaii for varying lengths of 
stay, and this year the projected visita- 
tion is a stunning 925,000. This tre- 
mendous influx of visitors, which includes 
rest-and-recreation servicemen and their 
families in its totals, has strained the 
day-to-day capacity of our hotels, and I 
therefore feel that we should go ahead 
with the $7 million authorized for the 
development of these 416 new billets at 
Fort DeRussy. This hotel-type facility 
will be built well back from the beach so 
as not to block any of the splendid shore- 
line view, and full consideration I am 
certain will be given to preserving the 
natural beauty of the area. Since the 
planning of this facility will take 6 to 7 
months, I believe that we should give 
the go-ahead as soon as possible for the 
initial phases of the work so that the 
initial occupancy can be scheduled within 
a year. 

There is no indication that the flow of 
men on rest-and-recreation leave into 
Hawaii will diminish as our tourism 
shoots up also, the chief reason being 
that it is the only rest and recreation 
area where servicemen’s families may 
join them without going to excessive 
travel expense. About 85 percent of these 
men, including dependents, now stay in 
local hotels, but as our tourist inflow 
grows, we may be faced with serious 
problems not till now encountered in 
finding satisfactory accommodations for 
all. The military now has an average of 
1,460 rest-and-recreation personnel in 
the State at any given time. 

I would hope that the House will see 
fit to allow the Army to move ahead with 
plans for these facilities so necessary to 
meet the need for reasonably priced ac- 
commodations for our men in uniform 
and their families on rest-and-recreation 
leave from Vietnam. 

On this point I wish to address a ques- 
tion to the chairman of the committee. 

Are there funds currently contained 
in this appropriation bill which will per- 
mit the Department to do the necessary 
planning, so that when they do present 
the 1969 budget the construction funds 
will be considered by your committee at 
that time? 

Mr. SIKES. I am glad to be able to 
assure the distinguished gentlewoman 
from Hawaii that there is a general fund 
for planning which can be used for this 
project. Under the terms of the letter 
from the Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
which I quoted earlier, planning should 
proceed on this important facility. 

Mrs. MINK. I thank the gentleman for 
his assurance. 


Carroll Archie Hodges 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 25, 1967 
Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the friends 


are bringing visitors at a pace almost of Carroll Archie Hodges, and all those 
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who knew him as a dedicated and con- 
scientious postal employee; were shocked 
to learn of his sudden and untimely pass- 
ing on October 10. - 

A mail handler who serviced the House 
and Senate post offices out of the City 
Post Office for nearly 20 years, he was a 
willing and courteous worker—never too 
busy to lend a helping hand. 

On several occasions, Mr. Hodges was 
commended on his devotion to duty as 
a public servant. The day before his 
death he received his sixth annual award 
from the National Safety Division for 
safe driving. 

Mr. Hodges was admired and well re- 
spected by all who knew him. We all 
share in the sorrow of his bereaved wi- 
dow and family, and extend our heart- 
felt sympathy to them. 


The Great Dollar Throwaway—Part 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 25, 1967 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday I called congressional 
attention to the first two articles in a 
very interesting series by Mr. Jerry Cart- 
ledge, of the Baltimore News American, 
in which he surveys many of the man- 
agement problems which have snarled 
Federal operations and discusses the im- 
portance of establishing a new Hoover 
Commission as a focus for reform efforts. 

Today I would like to insert in the 
Record the third article, which appeared 
in the News American for October 24. 
This study focuses on problems in the 
vast and growing field of education and 
training, and includes much informa- 
tion which should be of interest to all. 

The article referred to follows: 

Great DoLLAR THROWAWAY: THIS Year Just 
$12.3 BILLION ror TRAINING 

(Nore.—This is the third in a series of 
articles pointing up the need for a third 
Hoover Commission to curb waste in govern- 
ment spending.) 

(By Jerry Cartiedge) 

The federal government this year plans to 
spend more than $12.3 billion on what it 
calls “funds for education, training, and 
related programs.” This is 29 percent more 
than the $9.58 billion it spent for the same 
purpose in 1966, and at least $1.1 billion more 
than it spent in the fiscal year just ended— 
for which figures are not complete. 

Approximately $1.5 billion will be spent 
for the traditional programs of federal aid 
to the states for grade school and high school 
education, 

The rest, close to $11 billion, will be spent 
by at least 42 separate federal agencies in a 
hodge-podge of educational programs and 
projects that include such things as an $8,700 
grant to a foreign professor in a California 
university to study the history of the comic 
strip. 

To most people, the figure 11 billion dol- 
lars is incomprehensible. It may help some 
to describe it in simpler terms, For instance, 
one million dollars in $1,000 bills makes a 
stack eight inches high. One billion dollars 
in $1,000 bills makes a stack 115 feet higher 
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than the Washington Monument, which itself 
stands 555 feet, 514 inches. 

Most of the money to be spent this year 
will issue forth from the Office of Education, 
an arm of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, to the tune of 
$4,906,000,000. 

The next largest chunk of the educational 
budget is the 82.191.000, 000 to be spent by 
the Department of Defense on activities 
within the Army, Navy, Alr Force, and on 
related civil activities. 

Third largest amount is the $1.115,000,000 
earmarked for spending by the Office of Eco- 
nomiè Opportunity for anti-poverty educa- 
tional projects. This money is appropriated 
by Congress directly to the President, to be 
spent at his discretion. 

Other monies under the direct and exclu- 
sive control of the President include educa- 
tional spending of $158 million for “eco- 
nomic assistance,” $50 million for the Peace 
Corps and $42 million for “military 
assistance.” 

Of the whopping amount to be spent by 
HEW, unpredictable millions of dollars will 
be spent in such unfamiliar educational 
arenas as program to produce federally edu- 
cated “hotel and motel housekeeping skills,” 
and “family dinner service specialists.” 

The “housekeeping aides” are what people 
commonly refer to as chambermaids. The 
“specialists” are what most people call cooks 
when they are hired to work in private homes, 
buying and preparing the food, setting the 
table and cleaning up the kitchen afterwards. 

The “aides” will be eductaed by Uncle Sam 
and the HEW along the lines laid down in a 
19-page “Suggested Training Program“ bro- 
chure, spelling out the varied details of a 
60-hour course of study. 

The stated program objectives are generally 
to prepare trainees: 

To perform the jobs inyolved in keeping 
hotel or motel rooms clean, orderly, and ready 
for use of payirg guests. 

To follow correct procedures in handling 
cleaning materials and equipment required in 
changing bed linens, cleaning rooms and 
making bathrooms sanitary. 

To know the procedure to follow regarding 
articles found in the room. 

To acquire skill in quickly checking a room 
to make sure everything is in readiness for 
the next occtipant. 

The cleaning materials and equipment re- 
ferred to are later defined in the brochure as 
“soaps and detergents... special cleaners 
„ disinfectants and other sanitary sup- 
plies" and the vacuum cleaner . . electric 
or hand brooms... wet and dry mops.” 

Under the “Course Unit Outline” in the 
brochure, particular attention is paid to de- 
veloping a job philosophy .. . maintaining 
good working relations,” plus heavy emphasis 
on “basic conditions of employment,” under 
which the trainees are to be made fully 
aware of the “typical standards and regula- 
tions” of their employment. 

In the latter category, the trainees are 
taught about their local wage scale and tax 
deductions, their benefits under Social Se- 
curity, their benefits under insurance and 
Workman's Compensation and labor rela- 
tions" concerning their hours of work and 
“industrial standards for women.” 

The 20-page brochure for the dinner spe- 
cialists” suggests 240 course hours“ devoted 
to such details as “need for clear under- 
standing of work to be done ... wash up 
dishes from previous meals, clean kitchen, 
use food purchased by employer in preparing 
planned menu Special emphasis is 
again placed on work agreements, like “de- 
sirability of a written statement co: 
agreements with signature of employer and 
worker,” 

Other, simlar programs which 
flow from the multi-billion-dollar educa- 
tional cornucopia include things like train- 
ing for the homemaker's assistant,” a 300- 
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hour course devoted to teaching would-be 
domestic workers to “empty trash into in- 
oinerators . . vacuum the rugs or carpet- 
ing . clean and disinfect the toilet (use 
brush or small mop for purpose) ... use 
proper methods of work when using dust 
mops, brooms, brushes and dust cloths.” 

A 13-page brochure outlining the require- 
ments for a kitchen helper in an institution 
such as a- hospital or homes for children or 
the aged gives detailed instruction leading to 
the title “Supervised Food Service Worker.” 
The course teaches “Definition of terms 
such as: 

"A—Procedures—scrub, rinse, scald, dry, 
dust. 

“B—Materials; detergents, soap, scouring 
materials, brooms, brushes, mops, palis, 
sponges, disinfectants.” 

It also advises the student that “common 
accidents in the food service area include 
burns, falls, cuts, strains and splinters.” 

For those who would like a career working 
for a family and doing such things as alter- 
ing and repairing clothing, having clothing 
cleaned and stored over the summer or win- 
ter, HEW through its Office of Education has 
another 13-page course outline for training 
the “clothing maintenance specialist.” 

Still another 13-page booklet outlines 
teaching requirements for training a com- 
panion to an elderly person.” 

All the courses require teachers with vary- 
ing degrees of training and background, and 
places where the actual courses can be 
taught. In some instances, the course outline 
Suggests cooperative ventures with private 
business—such as using nearby hotels or 
motels in the “on-the-job” phase of train- 
ing the “housekeeping aides,“ or field trips 
to the local electrical appliance store where 
future homemaker's assistants” can learn 
about the tools of their trade. 

If the paying of teachers’ salaries, rental 
for classroom space and printing cost of the 
course brochures does not eat up the budg- 
etary allocation for the programs, other items 
will bite deeper, They include “using movies, 
filmstrips, charts, tape recordings, or other 
audiovisual materials to present specific in- 
formation . . providing reading material 
appropriate to age and reading ability .. . 
using persons from special fields such as 
mental health, geriatrics, nutrition or di- 
etetics, child development, medicine, public 
health, and housing to extend basic knowl- 
edge and answer questions,” 

The list goes on and on, and while HEW 
can take pride in these programs developed 
and operated by the Office of Education it 
takes equal pride in the many and varied 
programs of education administered by an- 
other of its arms, the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Administration. 

VRA expects to spend $146 million this year 
alone on such things as ‘‘traineeships”—fed- 
eral grants—to teach “Workshop Administra- 
tion” In selected college and universities 
across the nation, and similar programs for 
“graduate study in recreation . . social 
work... rehabilitation nursing’. . . rehabili- 
tation counseling ... physical therapy ... 
occupational therapy.” 

The division of training of VRA has pub- 
lished an ever-growing pile of four-to-ten- 
page brochures telling applicants the require- 
ments of all of its and how and 
where to apply for the specialized educational 
grants. 


So proficient has HEW become in the field 
of educational vocational rehabilitation, that 
the notoriously jealous Department of Labor 
has lately been relinquishing many of its vo- 
cational programs to the Office of Education. 

As one Democratic co: critical of 
the administration's “education” policies, put 
it: 

“When it comes to manpower training or 
vocational retraining, it used to be that Labor 
said, “That belongs to me.’ Then Welfare came 
along and said ‘If they're unemployed and 
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poor, the job belongs to me.’ Then the Office 
of Economic Opportunity came along and 
said, ‘If they are poor and disadvantaged to 
start with, the job belongs to me.“ 

“Then the Education people said, ‘If the 
schools are used in the program, the job be- 
longs to me.’ Then, for a while, it looked as 
though the Housing and Urban Development 
people were about to say, ‘If those to be re- 
habilitated come from urban renewal areas, 
‘the job belongs to me.’ But, it finally looks 
like HEW and OEO have got the whole voca- 
tional pie to divide between them.“ 

In addition to costs of Education and Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Administration “edu- 
cational” programs, other so-called educa- 
tional programs of HEW include $804 million 
in the National Institutes of Health, $285 
million in “other Public Health Service” and 
$66 million to be spent on educational proj- 
ects of the Welfare Administration. 

To make sure it touches all bases on the 
educational playing field, Health, Education 
and Welfare also expects to spend a miscella- 
neous $50 million on “other Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare” educational programs. 

And to make doubly sure that the above 
programs are fully implemented and carried 
out, other federal agencies will be busy 
spending millions of dollars this year dupli- 
cating to some extent the efforts of HEW and 
providing overlapping and sometimes com- 
petitive services and ams. 

As Maryland Congressman Charles McC. 
Mathias pointed out before the House of 
Representatives in appealing for his bill (HR. 
69) to establish a watchdog Hoover-type 
Commission to oversee spending by the ex- 
ecutive branch of the government, education 

„and related programs require some keen 
scrutiny. 

In education, Mathias noted, the practice 
of enlisting outside“ talent is being quickly 
expanded. One method is through informal 
consultations and the creation of anonymous 
task forces responsible to the President alone. 

“Another method, which merits close and 
continuous scrutiny,” according to Mathias, 
“is the hiring of consultants or making of 
research contracts at rates which often far 
exceed the salaries allowed regular employes. 

“Although no systematic studies of the use 
of consultants have been made recently, ex- 
cept in connection with the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, I suspect that consider- 
able money could be saved it many of the 
jobs now contracted out were done in-house, 
or if people now hired on a per diem basis 
could be placed on the regular payrolls. 

Another means of tapping outside talent is 
through the creation of advisory councils. 
Mathias said that In certain areas such coun- 
cils do help to bring new ideas and fresh 
perspective to public policy. 

“In many other areas, however,” Mathias 
declared, “it appears that such panels are set 
up wholly or partially for other reasons: to 
give an added stamp of authority to recom- 
mendations, to help outside professionals feel 
they have a share in program operation, or 
to give recognition, through membership on 
an advisory panel, to outstanding citizens in 
certain fields.” 

The number of advisory committees, coun- 
cils and groups has grown rapidly in the past 
few years. The Office of Education “Fact 
Book,” for example, lists 18 advisory panels 
which are involved in the administration of 
at least 29 separate educational programs. 

They include such bodies as the National 
Advisory Council on the Education of Dis- 
advantaged Children, the Research Advisory 
Council, the Advisory Council on Insured 
Loans to Students, the Advisory Committee 
on New Educational Media, and the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative Costs for the 
National Defense Student Loan Program. 

According to Mathias, “At least six pro- 
grams involve more than one group. Voca- 
tional education and research and 
projects, for example, involve both the Ad- 
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yisory Committee on Vocational Education 
and the Advisory Council on Vocational Edu- 
cation. 

“It is no wonder,” Mathias concluded, “that 
the Office of Education recently was recruit- 
ing new employes to coordinate the work of 
its advisory groups.” 

While there is no statistical evidence, it is 
reasonably certain that of the innumerable 
paid consultants, none receives less than $50 
per day and expenses, and many receive con- 
siderably more ...up to and above $100 
per day. Those who “serve” without remu- 
neration still receive “expenses” that run into 
millions of dollars in taxpayers’ money. 

Reporting to the Congress last March, Dr. 
Leland J. Haworth, director of the National 
Sclence Foundation, noted that NSF had 
established “30 or 40 panels In the research 
area . . . we have 600 or 700 paid consultants 
and more than a thousand who serve with- 
out compensation,” including both research 
and education panels. 

While avoiding the matter of fees, or other 
monies paid out, Dr. Donald F. Hornig, di- 
rector of the Office of Science and Technology, 
recently testified before a congressional sub- 
committee that the President's Science Ad- 
visory Committee has established a 15-mem- 
ber panel on World Food Supply. 

This panel, in turn, has created 14 sub- 
panels with a total of 137 members, on sub- 
jects ranging from the intensification of 
plant production to projected trends of trade 
in agricultural products. 

In support of his Hoover Commission bill, 
Mathias recently stated: 

“The National Bureau of Standards and 
the Bureau of the Budget are currently en- 
gaged in intensive efforts to resolve the tech- 
nical problems which must be overcome be- 
fore compatible information systems can be 
developed, 

“The problems are tremendous, and it 
seems to me that the Budget Bureau, in this 
Area as in many others, needs and should 
welcome all of the expert assistance which 
can be made available.” 


Seized by Pettiness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL E. BUTTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 25, 1967 


Mr. BUTTON. Mr. Speaker, the Wall 
Street Journal spoke editorially Monday 
on a matter about which Members of 
this House have heen generally silent, 
quite possibly from embarrassment. 

I am referring to the arbitrary and 
lightly taken exclusion of employees of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity from 
the pay increase for Federal employees. 
The Wall Street Journal rightly con- 
demns this as a “gratuitous insult.” It is 
an insult not only to the dedicated em- 
ployees of that agency and to the entire 
US. Civil Service, but it taints this House 
as well. This country enjoys the most 
competent and trustworthy civil service 
in the world. That some of these men 
and women have been singled out for fi- 
nancial penalty is an unhappy commen- 
tary on the legislative whims of this 
body. 

Mr. Speaker, many Members of the 
House have honest misgivings about cer- 
tain aspects of the poverty program. Fair 
criticism must be based on the substance 
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of the war on poverty, not on “seizures of 
pettiness,” in the Journal's words, exem- 
plified by the vote on the pay bill. 

You might hope— 


Says the Wall Street Journal, that— 

The House had learned its lesson from the 
self-demeaning anti-rat episode, but you 
would hope in vain. 


I continue to have hope, Mr. Speaker, 
not only that the wrong done by the 
House will be undone, but that when the 
economic opportunity bill comes before 
this body at long last, we will buckle 
down to work and act with seriousness, 
constructiveness, and good sense. 


Want To Smoke Without Fear?—Punch 
a Hole in Your Cigarette 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DAVID N. HENDERSON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 25, 1967 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, when 
the Public Health Service in 1964 pub- 
lished its bulletin entitled “Smoking and 
Health" following a study by a special 
commission, it was obvious then to many 
of us that the primary interest was in 
trying to brand cigarette smoking as un- 
healthy and dangerous, and then as a 
remedy to the situation to attempt to 
eliminate cigarette smoking. 

Many of us pointed out at that time 
that with the amount of pleasure millions 
of people derive from cigarette smoking, 
the Public Health Service should, instead 
of attempting to brand and outlaw and 
prohibit cigarette smoking, direct its ef- 
fort toward trying to isolate and elimi- 
nate the harmful agents in cigarette 
smoking or otherwise to develop a new 
filter or other device which would enable 
smokers to continue to enjoy cigarettes 
with little or no threat to their health. 

I have suspected all along that the 
Public Health Service has made little or 
no effort along the lines of trying to come 
up with a solution which would make 
smoking safer, but has labored mightily 
to fight cigarette smoking. 

This suspicion is confirmed by an arti- 
cle which appeared in the Raleigh, N.C., 
News and Observer of October 22, 1967. 
The article points out that Dr. Armstead 
Hudnell, a distinguished North Carolina 
physician and former member of the 
faculty of Bowman Gray School of 
Medicine, Winston-Salem, N.C., has dis- 
covered a system for smoking which 
significantly reduces the tar intake from 
cigarettes, but that when he first ap- 
proached the Public Health Service with 
it, he found no interest because “at that 
time the Government was on an all-out 
stop-smoking campaign reminiscent of 
the days of prohibition in the twenties.” 

The article describing Dr. Hudnell's 
discovery entitled. Want To Smoke 
Without Fear?—Punch a Hole in Your 
Cigarette” is extremely interesting and 
I insert it into the Recor here and com- 
mend it to my colleagues and others in- 
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terested. in the vital question of smoking 
and health: 
Want To SMOKE WITHOUT FEAR?—PUNCH A 
Hotz IN Your CIGARETTE! 
(By Rose Post) 

WINSTON-SALEM. —If you've got to smoke, 
go ahead. Smoke. š 

But punch a hole in your cigarette first. 

Yep, a hole. A single hole. No more, no 
less. Right at the base of the filter. Do it 
with anything you have handy. The tip of 
a paper clip. The end of a ballpoint pen. 
Or one prong of a fork. Feel like jeering, huh? 
Me! Smoke a cigarette with a hole in it? 
Not on your life! 

Well, it might Just save your life, accord- 
ing to a lanky, intense Winston-Salem doc- 
tor who has been doing battle for the past 
four years with both the tobacco companies 
and the U.S. Public Health Service in an 
effort to give smoking Americans a safer 
cigarette. 

SOME LISTENING 


And, at last, there Is some indication that 
a variety of people are beginning to listen 
to what he’s been saying. 

Punching a hole at the base of the cigarette 
filter will reduce all the harmful. elements 
in the cigarette—tars, nicotine and toxic 
gases—up to 91 per cent, says Dr. Armstead 
B. Hudnell, ophthalmologist and former 
member of the full-time faculty at Bowman 
Gray School of Medicine. 

Cover the hole with your finger for the 
first drag or two and you'll enjoy your smok- 
ing. After that, leave the hole uncovered 
and you won't think about the difference. 
The reason? Most of your smoking—after 
that first couple of drags—is pure reflex. 

In fact, you probably won't have to think 
about it. You'll probably leave your finger off 
automatically. 

And while the hole’s uncovered—as the 
cigarette gets shorter and shorter and more 
and more harmful—it won't be hurting you 
as much. 

Go ahead. Try It. We'll wait to explain 
while you punch your hole and light up. 

Okay. Let’s go. 

Dr. Hudnell is a smoker. 

He's also a physician—and his credentials 
are impressive. With degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Alabama and the Medical College 
of Alabama, he served an internship at. Park- 
land Memorial Hospital in Dallas, Texas, was 
& flight surgeon with the Air Force in France, 
and held a U.S. Public Health Service re- 
Search fellowship for two years before join- 
ing the full-time faculty of Bowman Gray. 
He is certified as a diplomate by the Ameri- 
can Board of Ophthalmology, and has pub- 
lished numerous scientific papers. 

What's all that got to do with smoking? 

Only the fact that Dr. Hudnell is a man 
trained in medicine and trained in research 
who believes he's found a way to make smok- 
ing safer. 

And he's burning with a missionary fervor 
to get the message across. 

It all started, quite by accident, with a 
torn cigarette, 

Years ago, while he was still in medical 
school, he was studying late one night and 
got down to his last cigarette—and it was 
torn! Only smokers can appreciate the par- 
ticular breed of panic that situation can 
produce. 

Desperate for the cigarette, Dr. Hudnell lit 
it anyway, covered the hole with his finger 
so he could get some smoke through it, and 
went back to his books, When he had finished 
and was putting the cigarette out, he no- 
ticed—with astonishment—that he had for- 
gotten all about the tear. 

“Well, I kind of filed that way back .. .” 

Until four years ago. 

Then, in one of those stranger-than-fic- 
tion real life adventures, the same thing hap- 
pened again—late night, last cigarette, hole 
in the paper. He smoked it anyway—and 
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found he had again forgotten all about the 
hole by the time he finished it. 

And that made the research scientist in 
him come in strong. 

Why had he forgotten all about that hole 
in that cigarette? Well, obviously because he 
was smoking out of pure habit, in part, at 
least. 

And if that were true—that two or three 
puffs would satisfy his cigarette craving and 
the rest of the smoking is reflex—what could 
the hole accomplish if it were deliberately 
put in the cigarette? Well, it would replace 
smoke with fresh air, at least in part, and 
it’s plain to even the non-scientist that it’s 
safer to breathe air than smoke, 

It was apparent to the scientist, though, 
that here was an idea that needed research, 
The U.S. Public Health Service was accumu- 
lating considerable evidence about the ad- 
verse effect of smoking on health. And so far 
no safe cigarette had been developed that 
also tasted good. Making a safer cigarette 
Was no problem, The problem was taking the 
hazard out and leaving the flavor in. Make 
the world's safest cigarette and you've done 
nothing—unless people smoke it. 

Convinced he had something, he went to a 
tobacco company, expecting to be received 
with open arms. 

He wasn't, 

No company would admit there is such a 
thing as an unsafe cigarette. 

BECAME STUBBORN 


The more he thought about his theory, 
the more sense it made. And the more the 
tobacco company said no,“ the more stub- 
ben he became. 

The result was that he himself hired a 
reputable research laboratory, Foster D. Snell, 
Inc. of New York, to test his theory. This is 
the same laboratory that has done the test- 
ing for Reader's Digest. 

And their results convinced him, 

Using a smoking machine, Snell discovered 
that a filtered cigarette—with no hole—will 
produce 15.9 milligrams of tar, which scien- 
tists believe is the most dangerous com- 
ponent of cigarette smoke. The same cigarette 
with a 1-16th inch hole has only 5.9 milli- 
grams of tar, And the same cigarette with a 
lth inch air vent has only 9 milligram— 
or 91 per cent less than the cigarette with no 
hole, 

TESTIMONY PRESENTED 


With these results, Dr. Hudnell went back 
to the cigarette companies and even suc- 
ceeded in getting the same and more 
elaborate tests rum in one of the R. J. 
Reynolds laboratories. But how could the 
tobacco people be interested in a safer 
cigarette if they didn’t believe their present 
cigarette to be unsafe? They couldn't. And 
weren't. 


Neither was the U.S. Public Health Service 


which Dr. Hudnell tried next. At that time, 


the government was on an all-out stop-smok- 
ing campaign reminiscent of the days of pro- 
hibition in the Twenties. But in August he 
succeeded in getting written testimony pre- 
sented before the consumer subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Commerce, and in- 
terest has grown progressively since then. 

A recent issue of Drug Research Reports, 
noting that the National Cancer Institute 
Lung Cancer Task Force is itself becoming 
very much interested in the development of 
a safer cigarette, focussed attention on his 
testimony. 

The testimony—and the Drug Research 
Reports publication—describes a digital air 
control device, which Dr. Hudnell has devised. 

The digital air control device is simple. It 
is a squeezable tube incorporated in the cig- 
arette filter. When the smoker lights up, he 
takes a puff or two with his finger squeezing 
the tube shut. He gets the full taste, tars and 
nicotine. The smoke, however, has been fil- 
tered through the cigarette at its longest— 
and, therefore, safest. 
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After the initial satisfaction, however, Dr. 
Hudnell believes most smokers will puff away 
reflexively and the smoke is heavily mixed 
with relatively clean air. Hence the reduction 
in tars, nicotine, and gases. 

Drug Research Reports confirms that Dr. 
Hudnell has been told by Dr. Kenneth Endi- 
cott, director of the National Cancer Insti- 
tute, that “experimental data he presents 
warrants serious interest on the part of any- 
one interested in a safer cigarette.” 

OTHER POINTS 


His testimony argued a number of other 
points, among them the fact that the same 
Surgeon General's report which said Ciga- 
rette smoking is a health hazard also came to 
the conclusion that it provides important 
health benefits, 

The surgeon general's report reads: 

“Medical perspective requires recognition 
of significant beneficial effects of smoking 
primarily in the area of mental health. These 
benefits originate in a psychogenic search 
for contentment and are measureable only 
in terms of individual behavior. Since no 
means of quantitating these benefits is ap- 
parent the committee finds no basis for 
adjudgment which would weigh benefits 
versus hazards of smoking as it may apply 
to the general population.” 

This statement, Dr. Hudnell says, was made 
not once, but twice in the report which also 
pointed out that cigarette smoking has been 
proven by “a substantial body of fact and 
experience” to be an effective “anti-obesity” 
agent and to also be of significant value in 
the “maintenance of good intestinal tone 
and bowel habits.” 

Merely to prove something hazardous, Dr. 
Hudnell pointed out to the Senate sub- 
committe, is no basis on which to crusade 
for its abolishment. If so, then automobiles 
should be abolished. In spite of obvious 
qualifying statements in the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Report about the hazards of smoking, 
the response was an aggressive campaign to 
abolish cigarettes. 

CAMPAIGN FAILED 


One fact is clear. The campaign to abolish 
cigarettes has been tried and failed, This was 
acknowledged by Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare Secretary John 
Gardner last spring. Although some doctors 
gave up smoking, Gardner concluded the 
general population was not greatly affected 
by the campaign. 

Meantime, the percentage of doctors smok- 
ing is still high and, Dr. Hudnell asks, if the 
campaign to get people to stop smoking can’t 
really stop doctors—with the necessary back- 
ground and education to allow a sophisti- 
cated understanding of all the facts in- 
volved—who can it stop? 

“I think,” he said, in his report to the Sen- 
ate subcommittee, “we must conclude that 
people will continue to smoke and people 
will continue to take up smoking, and that 
the only meaningful way in which we can 
presently help these people is by the de- 
velopment and marketing of less hazardous 
cigarettes that they will buy and smoke.“ 

And this, he says, is what a hole in the 
cigarette, creating a finger controllable, air 
filtration system, will provide—namely, a less 
hazardous cigarette that people can still 
enjoy. 

SIMPLE WAY 


The digital air control device is the more 
sophisticated approach. But because he has so 
far been unable to get a cigarette manufac- 
turer to test market it, he urges smokers to 
punch their own holes. 

This can be done, he says, by taking a sharp 
pin or needle and inserting it h the 
filter overwrap into the tobacco just in front 
of the filter. The filter overwrap extends 
beyond the end of the filter for a short dis- 
tance. The cigarette paper doesn’t work as 
well. It’s too fragile and provides too little 
support for the finger. 
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The hole will work best in filter cigarettes 
because air resistance of the filter itself keeps 
the smoker from feeling as though he's suck- 
ing air. 

And the heavy smoker will benefit most be- 
cause the more a person smokes, Dr. Hudnell 
believes, the more his smoking Is pure reflex. 

Dr. Hudnell has discussed his research with 
over 300 doctors and scientists and not one, 
he says, has disputed the potentially safer 
nature of the approach. Included are Dr. 
Pillip R. Lee, assistant secretary of Health 
for HEW, and Dr. Kenneth Endicott, assistant 
surgeon general and director of the National 
Cancer Institute. 

And he has strong hope that the Lung 
Cancer Task Force's new interest in a safer 
cigarette will bring new interest in his theory. 

MUTUAL PROBLEM 

But, as Drug Research Reports points out, 
“Dr. Hudnell faces the same problem the task 
force faces.” Any safety device must be test 
marketed because “the behavior of the 
smoker is crucial to the success of the agent.” 

In the meantime, Dr. Hudnell is concerned 
for the smoker who can't or won't quit smok- 


ing. 

You, for instance. 

Did you punch that hole? 

And if you did, what happened? Did you 
leave it uncovered? Or did you cover it up? 

That's what Dr. Armstead B. Hudnell of 
Forsyth Medical Park, Winston-Salem, needs 
to know because, until a cigarette manufac- 
turer will test market the theory, only the 
smoker punching his own hole can provide 
an answer. 

Why not drop him a card? 

It just may bring a safer cigarette on the 
market sooner. 


Gallup Report Shows Nixon Cigar Winner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 25, 1967 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the latest Gal- 
lup report published just a few days ago 
on Sunday, October 22, shows clearly that 
Richard Nixon is a winner. He is the only 
Republican that wins by all three yard- 
sticks: 

First. He wins over Lyndon Johnson 
decisively across the country. 

Second. He wins over Robert Kennedy, 
should he become his party's nominee. 

Third. By better than 2-to-1 margin he 
wins in the esteem and support of Re- 
publicans all across the country. 

Of course, Richard Nixon's possible 
presidential candidacy does not rest on 
the Gallup report or any other poll. It 
rests on his unmatched knowledge and 
experience in foreign policy, his con- 
structive record on urban and other do- 
mestic issues, his unrivaled record of 
Service in national office, and his proven 
ability to lead. Polls change and fluctuate 
from month to month. They can tell us 
what the mood of the country is at a 
given time. They can give a message. 
The message of this poll is that Richard 
Nixon can win in 1968. 

THE GALLUP REPORT 
(By George Gallup) 

Princeron, N.J., October 21.—Sen. Robert 
Kennedy outshines President Johnson in test 
races against the two top nomination choices 
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of Republican voters—Richard Nixon and 
Gov. Nelson Rockefeller. 

As of today, however, neither President 
Johnson nor Senator Kennedy is able to top 
either of these current GOP favorites. 

The following question was asked in the 
latest survey of 1585 persons in 320 localities 
across the nation, with interviewing conduct- 
ed between October 6 and 11. 

“Suppose the Presidential election were 
being held today. If (candidate's name) were 
the Democratie candidate and (candidate's 
name) were the Republican candidate, which 
would you like to see win?’ 

The following tables show both Nixon and 
Rockefeller, as well as Goy. George Romney, 
defeating President Johnson in the latest 
trial heats, 

Both Nixon and Rockefeller have improved 
their standings over earlier surveys. The lat- 
est survey, in fact, marks the first time that 
Nixon has shown greater strength than John- 
son. 

Rockefeller, despite his insistence that he 
is not a candidate, currently holds a wide 
lead over the President. 

The results, by likely voters: 


[Results in percent] 


288 acf 88 


Kennedy runs both of the two top Repub- 
licans, Nixon and Rockefeller, a tight race, 
as seen in the following tables: 


The following question was asked in the 
latest survey to determine the nomination 
choices of voters who classify themselves as 
Republicans: 

“Here is a list of men who have been men- 
tioned as possible Presidential candidates for 
the Republican party in 1968. Which one of 
these men would you like to see nominated 
as the Republican candidate for President in 
1968?” (List included 7 names.) 

The trend from earlier surveys shows that 
Romney has failed to recover the support he 
lost following his statement on September 5 
about haying been “brainwashed” by the Ad- 


ministration on Vietnam. 
VIEWS OF GOP RANK AND FILE 
[in percent] 
tate Sep- kath Sep- 
Latest tember tier 

FCC 42 40 35 
. 18 17 * 
14 16 11 
13 14 24 
rey. 6 EJ 6 
Hatfield $ 3 2 
Lindsay P, 1 1 2 
No preference S 3 2 6 


Today's figures point up dearly the dilemma 
of the Republican party. While Richard Nixon 
has a great lead over all other Republican 
possibilities with the party membership, he 
lacks some of Rockefeller’s appeal among In- 
dependents and dissident Democrats. 

Both Rockefeller and Nixon win almost ex- 
actly equal support with Republicans (83 per 
cent for Rockefeller, 84 per cent for Nixon), 
but the New York Governor wins 32 per cent 
of the vote of Democrats to Nixon's 24 per 
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cent and 57 per cent of the vote of Independ- 
ents to his fellow Republican's 52 per cent. 


INTERESTING COINCIDENCE 


An interesting coincidence is brought to 
Ught in the latest results. The current close 
race between Nixon and Robert Kennedy is 
comparable to the division of the vote in the 
1960 election when John F. Kennedy defeated 
Nixon by less than one percentage point. 

Still another coincidence: On September 24, 
1959—a little more than a year before the 
1960 presidential election—a -test race con- 
ducted by the Gallup Poll showed exactly the 
same result as today’s poll, with Nixon run- 
ning a percentage point ahead of John F. 
Kennedy. 


The Council of Europe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 24, 1967 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, the Council of 
Europe was established in 1949 at the 
initiative of Winston Churchill, Although 
we are not a member, the United States 
is interested in its development and also 
its work, for we naturally have a concern 
in some of the practical matters which 
have been dealt with in the Council, such 
as questions which might affect our trade 
interests in the area. U.S. officials have 
attended, with observer status, Council 
meetings on European patent matters, 
pharmaceutical regulations, and certain 
aspects of European civil service regula- 
tions which could have affected U.S. na- 
tionals working for Atlantic organiza- 
tions. 

For several years, Members of Congress 
have also visited the Consultative As- 
sembly of the Council and have in- 
formally exchanged views on matters of 
mutual interest and concern. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to insert 
in the Record at this point an article 
about the Council of Europe which I hope 
will prove of more than passing interest 
1 who have an interest in foreign af- 


Councm or EUROPE 


The Council of Europe, which has estab- 
lished its seat in Strasbourg on the Franco- 
German frontier, is the oldest and largest 
political Organisation in Western Europe 
dedicated to European unification. It was set 
up by ten countries in 1949 and today has 
eighteen members: Austria, Belgium, Cyprus, 
Denmark, France, Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Lux- 
embourg, Maltan, Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey and the United 
Kingdom. 

The aim of the Council is “to achieve 
a greater unity between its members for the 
purpose of safeguarding and realising the 
ideals and principles which are their com- 
mon heritage, and facilitating their eco- 
nomic and social progress“ by means of dis- 
cussion of questions of common concern and 
by agreements and common action in eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, scientific, legal and 
administrative matters and in the mainte- 
nance and further realisation of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms.” The only 
matter specifically excluded from its com- 
petence is the purely military aspects of de- 
fence, In addition to working for closer Eu- 
ropean unity, the Council has set itself the 
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task of making a constructive regional con- 
tribution, wherever possible, to the work of 
the United Nations, 

Other European States may be inyited by 
the Committee of Ministers to join the 
Council providing they accept the principles 
of the rule of law and the enjoyment. by all 
persons within their jurisdiction of human 
Tights and fundamental freedoms, and col- 
la borate sincerely and effectively in the 
realisation of the Organisation’s aims, The 
Ministers have undertaken to consult the As- 
sembly before a country is invited to join 
or to withdraw from the Council. 

The organs of the Council of Europe are 
the Committee of Ministers and the Con- 
Sultative Assembly. 


THE COMMITTEE OF MINISTERS 


The executive organ of the Council is the 
Committee of Ministers, which consists of 
the Foreign Ministers of each member gov- 
ernment. It may propose the conclusion of 
conventions or agreements or the adoption 
by governments of a common policy on a 
Particular matter. Joint consultation on ma- 
Jor political issues of common European con- 
cern is an important feature of its work, The 
Committee meets regularly in the Spring, be- 
fore the opening of every annual session of 
the Assembly, in December and at such other 
times as it may decide. 

The Committee's discussions are held in 
Private. Each representative has one vote. 
On certain important matters, such as rec- 
Ommendations to governments, the opening 
for signature of European Conventions and 
Political decisions, the Ministers must be 
unanimous: on other matters a two-thirds 
Majority is required. 

Since March 1952, each government has 
appointed a permanent representative to act 
in the capacity of Minister's Deputy. Deci- 
slons at inter-governmental level are fre- 
quently taken by the Ministers’ Deputies, 
Who meet on average once every six weeks. 
In the technical field—legal, social, cultural, 
Public health, etc. ,..—the work of the 
Ministers is prepared by specialized commit- 
tees of governmental experts. 

THE CONSULTATIVE ASSEMBLY 

The deliberative organ of the Council, is 
the Consultative Assembly, which resembles 
in form and procedure the national parlia- 
ments of member countries, but has no legis- 
lative powers. It consists at present of 147 
representatives from the Council’s 18 mem- 
ber States and as many substitutes all of 
them appointed by their national parlia- 
ments. The size of the national delegations 
Varies according to the population of the 
country concerned and their composition ap- 
Proximately reflects the strength of the po- 
litical parties in the national parliaments, 
although no communist parliamentarians 
have so far been designated. The Statute of 
the Council of Europe clearly excludes from 
Membership any non European State; never- 
theless on the parliamentary side a small 
delegation of observers from the Israel 
Parliament has attended sittings of the As- 
Sembly since 1958. 

The Assembly makes proposals to the Com- 
mittee of Ministers in the form of recom- 
mendations, which require a two-thirds ma- 
jority. It may also adopt, by a simple 
majority, resolutions, opinions or orders, The 
Work of the Assembly is prepared by its 13 
Permanent Committees. The Assembly usu- 
ally holds three week-long sessions a year. 
When not in session, the Assembly is repre- 
Scented by the Standing Committee, consist- 
ing of the senior officers and other members 
Of the Assembly. 

The Joint Committee is a liaison body be- 
tween the two main organs of the Council. 
Tt consists of eighteen representatives of the 
Committee of Ministers and eighteen repre- 
sentatives of the Assembly. Since 1961, there 
has been an annual “colloquy” between the 
Ministers and the Assembly in an expanded 
Version of the Joint Committee. These col- 
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loquys, which are held in private without a 
formal agenda, allow a free exchange of views 
between the Ministers and the Parllamen- 
tarians, 

Most European institutions were inspired 
by Council of Europe proposals and send 
theif annual reports to the Assembly, for 
example, the European Communities, the 
European Free Trade Association, the Euro- 
pean Space Organizations, and the European 
Conferences of Ministers of Justice, Educa- 
tion and Transport. Even non-European bod- 
ies, like the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development, the United Na- 
tions Food and Agriculture Organization, 
Unesco and the International Labour Orga- 
nization: follow this procedure to obtain the 
support and arouse the interest of European 
parliamentary opinion for their work. 

The Assembly also holds an annual joint 
meeting with the European Parliament of 
the Six—usually in the autumn—and also 
an annual exchange of views with a delega- 
tion from the United States Congress— 
usually during its Spring Session. 

The Assembly has been addressed by the 
Heads of Government of nine member States, 
the Secretary General of the United Nations, 
and leading political figures from Africa, 
Canada, New Zealand and Latin America. 

THE SECRETARIAT 


The Secretariat consists of a permanent 
staff of over 500 persons from the various 
member countries. Every member of the 
staff must make a solemn declaration that 
he will perform his duties conscientiously, 
uninfluenced by national considerations and 
that he will accept no instructions from his 
national government. The Secretary General, 
Deputy Secretary General and Clerk of the 
Consultative Assembly are appointed by the 
Assembly (voting is by secret ballot) from 
a list of candidates previously chosen by the 
Committee of Ministers. 

The present Secretary General is Mr, Peter 
Smithers (United Kingdom). 

ACTIVITIES AND ACHIEVEMENTS 

The Council has sought to give practical 
expression’ to the aims laid down in the 
Statute in a number of ways, e.g. nearly 60 
European Conventions and Agreements have 
been concluded since 1949 on a wide variety 
of subjects, from the peaceful settlement of 
international disputes to the suppression of 
pirate radio stations. 

Among the most noteworthy is the Euro- 
pean Convention for the Protection of Hu- 
man Rights and Fundamental Freedoms. A 
European Commission and a European Court 
of Human Rights have been set up to en- 
sure the respect of the rights and freedoms 
guaranteed by the Convention. The Coun- 
cil's activity in other legal fields has been 
reflected in the signature of a series of con- 
ventions and agreements designed to regu- 
late, inter alia, establishment, patents, mu- 
tual assistance in criminal matters and to 
facilitate the movement of persons between 
member countries. In 1964, a European Com- 
mittee on Legal Co-operation was set up to 
implement the Council's legal programme. 

The Council's aim in social matters is to 
ensure that citizens of one member country 
resident in another receive, as far as pos- 
sible, the same social benefits as the na- 
tionals of the country in which they reside, 
and secondly, to raise the standard of so- 
cial security and welfare as high as possible 
in all member countries. The entry into force 
of the European Social Charter in 1965 
marked an important step towards the real- 
isation of these alms. There are also a num- 
ber of other agreements in force dealing with 
social security, medical assistance and pub- 
lic health. The Council has also created a 
European Pharmacopoeia Commission to set 
common standards for pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts. 

The Council’s educational and cultural 
activities are looked after by the Council 
for Cultural Co-operation, whose work 
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covers the fields of higher education and 
research, general and technical education, 
youth and out-of-school education, cinema 
and television and general cultural activi- 
ties. States which have signed the European 
Cultural Convention, e.g. Spain and the Holy 
See, can also take part in the Organisa- 
tion’s educational and cultural work. The 
CCC's aims are to preserve and enrich Eu- 
rope's cultural heritage, to spread knowl- 
edge of new educational techniques, to pro- 
mote research and exchanges of teachers and 
students. 
THE WORK PROGRAMME. 


In May 1966, on the initiative of the Secre- 
tary General, the Committee of Ministers 
adopted a programme of work for the Orga- 
nisation’s intergovernmental activities. En- 
titled “Man in a European Society”, the pro- 
gramme, which is revised annually, provides 
a comprehensive and classified list of all 
these activities and fixes priorities for their 
completion. Every year, the Assembly is in- 
yited to express its views on the Work Pro- 
gramme, thus keeping the Committee of 
Ministers continually in touch with Euro- 
pean public opinion. 


Saigon Regime Still Plagued by Tax 
Evasion and Cheating 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 25, 1967 


Mr, DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have fol- 
lowed with interest the efforts of the 
Agency for International Development 
and the Internal Revenue Service to es- 
tablish efficient tax systems in Latin 
America. These programs of tax reform 
are very worthwhile and have met with 
success, 

I am happy to see that these two agen- 
cies are also working together in Viet- 
nam where tax dodging robs the Viet- 
namese Government of millions of dol- 
lars desperately needed to finance devel- 
opment measures. With the help of AID 
and IRS, the government is cracking 
down on tax evaders and is initiating 
steps to improve its revenue system. Al- 
though there are years of reform ahead, 
John McKay, in charge of the IRS ad- 
visory team in Saigon, optimistically 
predicts that in about 2 years the gov- 
ernment will have “the mechanics for 
collecting” from everybody. 

With permission, I include in the REC- 
on en article that appeared in the Octo- 
ber 16, 1967, Washington Post which 
discusses the problems of tax collection 
in Vietnam: 

Saule RIA STILL PLAGUED BY Tax 
EVASION AND CHEATING 
(By Raymond R. Coffey) 

Satcon.—While President Johnson presses 
for higher US. income taxes to help pay 
for the war, American revenue experts here 
are pushing the Vietnamese to collect more 
taxes of their own. 

As with Mr. Johnson's call for a 10 per 
cent income tax surcharge, however, the 
campaign here so far has met with less than 
total success. 

South Vietnam, with the help of U.S. tax 
experts, is collecting steadily more revenue 
and is tightening its collection system. 
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But there is still a staggering degree of 
tax evasion and cheating. Particularly 
among those who are profiting most from 
the war. 

In 1965, the South Vietnamese govern- 
ment collected about 8 billion pilasters 
(roughly $80 million) in direct and indirect 
taxes—income, property, 
and so on, but not including customs 
duties. 

REVENUES INCREASE 

In 1966 the figure climbed to 11 billion 
plasters and this year, John P. McKay, head 
of a U.S, team of Internal Reyenue Service 
advisers, estimates it will rise to 17 billion. 

However, McKay says the total would be 
at least 30 billion pilasters if the government 
were collecting all it has coming. 

“The tax rates in this country are high,” 
he said. “The problem is collecting them.” 

It's like sitting on a muddy slope,” one 
U.S. adviser from the Customs Service said. 
Gains slip away almost faster than they are 
made and “we see bribery and cheating and 
corruption every day.” 

One of the principal weapons used by the 
U.S. and the Vietnamese governments to 
combat inflation here is an enormous im- 
port program which is designed to soak up 
surplus plasters by flooding the market with 


One of the essential ideas is that the gov- 
ernment is supposed to collect healthy cus- 
toms taxes on the imports ranging, for ex- 
ample, up to 335 per cent of the value on 
imported whiskey. 

But almost all the big importers in Viet- 
mam are Chinese. They are making money 
hand over fist off the import program— 
largely financed by the United States—and 
they are, as one U.S. tax expert says per- 
haps the world's most expert tax evaders 
who know every loophole in every law there 
is,” 

WHISKEY DEAL 

They are also shameless bribers and cor- 
rupters of Vietnamese officials, 

As one of thousands of examples, a U.S. 
tax adviser cited the case of an importer 
who got a license to bring in large shipments 
of Scotch whiskey. 

He listed the price he was paying for it 
as around $3 a case, a ridiculously low fig- 
ure. But a paid-off government official ac- 
cepted it and that was the basis on which 
the tax was paid. 

Meanwhile, the importer simply paid the 
rest of the actual price to the whiskey brok- 
ers with a check drawn on the importer's 
secret and illegal account in Hong Kong. 

There have been other cases in which im- 
porters’ have had waterproof cargoes sunk 
in the Saigon River and claimed they were 
lost. Then in the dark of night they have 
ei the cargo fished up and delivered—duty 


WITHHOLDING TAX BEGUN 


‘The most significant advance made in Viet- 
nam's revenue system recently, according to 
McKay, was the establishment of a withhold- 
ing tax system for salaried workers similar to 
that in the United States. 

This has boosted the amount of income 
tax collections by at least three times in the 
last year. 

However, it has also given the salaried class, 
already the hardest hit by inflation, some- 
thing else to howl about. The better-off pro- 
fessional and self-employed business groups, 
who are getting richer by the day, still find 
it relatively easy to escape the tax collector. 

To catch up with these people, McKay 
enys, there are plans to establish next year a 
U.3.-style system of having businesses and 
self-employed professional people file esti- 
mated tax declarations in advance and then 
to collect the taxes on a “pay as you go 
basis.” 

AUDITORS TRAINED 

The U.S. tax team also is helping the gov- 
ernment train tax auditors and set up a 
tighter auditing system, 


licensing, excise — 
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One group of 20 auditors has been trained 
and are going after about 1400 “big account“ 


yers. 

One of the problems, as a U.S. adviser put 
it, is to “stiffen the backbone” of the audi- 
tors, who are inclined to take whatever the 
taxpayer offers, so long as it’s a little more 
than they collected the year before. 

An illustration of how far the reveñue pro- 
gram has yet to go is that about 85 per cent 
of all taxes are now collected in Saigon and 
the Chinese suburb of Cholon. 

The, Vietcong probably collect more taxes 
in the countryside, where 80 per cent of the 
people live, than the government does. 

One of the greatest weaknesses in the tax 

and customs systems, according to U.S. of- 
ficials, is that government salaries are so pit- 
ifully low that officials yield easily to taking 
bribes. 
. McKay, who came here from the IRS offices 
in Cincinnati, says that in two years or so 
he believes the government will have estab- 
lished “the mechanics for collecting” from 
everybody. 


Fool’s Gold by the Billions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 25, 1967 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following: 

Fools GOLD BY THE BILLIONS 
(By Representative James B. UTT) 


Fool's gold by the billions may glitter, but 
it is not gold in spite of what the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund managers tell the 
public, It is purely and simply a gimmick. 
Not one ounce of gold is involved; not one 
ounce of wealth will be created; only a new 
layer of credit expansion will be established; 
only more paper will be printed which still 
must eventually be paid off in hard metallic 
gold. 

Steel, aluminum, tin, zine and other base 
metals have each had tremendously impor- 
tant influence, both on constructive progress 
and on the destructive aspects of forcible 
control of nations. That influence, however, 
pales to insignificance when compared with 
the power of precious metals, especially gold. 

Without gold, and the purchasing power 
it controls, the base metals would have been 
unavailable in necessary quantities, and 
their fabrication into sophisticated con- 
structive and destructive complexities (air- 
planes, bombs, etc.) would have been impos- 
sible. Without gold, the incentive to do more 
than provide shelter and to find food would 
have been lacking. Incentive works for good 
and for evil, and gold has been responsible 
for much of both. 

Yet excepting jewelry and other gold or 
gold-plated articles in common usage, few 
people today ever see the metal which affects 
their lives so completely. In 1934, gold was 
prohibited in commerce among our people. 
We also saw a “synthetic” gold In the form 
of paper printed a gold color, which was used 
as legal currency and was backed by a per- 
centage of gold held in the Treasury. Such 
gold certificates were also outlawed in 1934. 

Today, it is proposed that “paper gold” 
be reincarnated in international monetary 
affairs. Called “Special Drawing Rights” by 
their international architects, their use is 
claimed to provide “the most significant de- 
velopment in international financial coop- 
eration” in many years. The scheme will be 
required to be approved and ratified by leg- 
islatures around the world, and formal adop- 
tion is not expected until late next year or 
early 1969. 
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Representatives to the International Mon- 
etary Pund, of which William B. Dale is the 
United States member on the twenty-man 
Board of Executive Directors, met jointly 
with the World Bank organizations in Rio 
de Janeiro, Pierre-Paul Schweitzer, Managing 
Director of the Fund, formally presented the 
plan as one that would create new reserves, 
and one by which “the international com- 
munity should be able to control reserves, 
instead of reserves controlling the commu- 
nity,” as he put it. 

According to the plan, nations, having 
financial difficulties would be able to borrow 
some foreign currencies, Borrowing limits 
are to be based on each nation's IMF quota, 
which in turn is based on gold, and instead 
of being able to obtain 100% of the loan 
quota, a nation would be limited to 70% for 
an average five-year period. The amount we 
could borrow, if indeed further borrowing 
would be of assistance, would be less than 
enough to cover our annual gold losses 
through our Balance of Payments deficit. 

We have been promised each year, for 
the past eight years, by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, that the Balance of Payments prob- 
lem would be resolved within a year or, at 
the most, two years, but instead it has con- 
sistently worsened. In addition to the huge 
amount of goods and materiel which we 
furnish to areas throughout the world, from 
which there is no dollar income, we also pro- 
vide sizeable sums of cash as gifts, even 
though some are called loans. Our tourists 
traveling to foreign lands number far greater 
than do visitors to this country, and they 
spend larger sums of money. All of this ends 
up as claims by foreign governments upon 
our gold supply in excess of our claims 
against them. 

Those in attendance at the International 
meeting also heard World Bank President 
George Woods make an emotional and dra- 
matic appeal for a glorified “share-the- 
wealth” plan on an international level. He 
demanded that the rich countries do a bet- 
ter job of helping the poorer ones. 

The world, and particularly the oppressed 
taxpayers of the United States, would be in 
much better shape if men such as Mr. Woods 
would pay more attention to the anguished 
cries of pain as the many “poorer” countries 
of the world continue to kick us in the 
teeth for the exorbitant amount of “help” 
which we have given financially and miii- 
tarily to practically all the world. 

A let-up in the “generosity” of those in 
this country who are responsible for the 
billions of dollars of foreign-ald give-away 
(people who apparently find a great sense 
of satisfaction in their liberality with some- 
one else’s money) would do much to solve the 
problem of the Balance of Payments deficit. 
It is this imbalance that creates the Inter- 
national Monetary Crisis. Rather than to at- 
tack it at its source by eliminating the im- 
balance, a patch“ is proposed to be added in 
the form of paper gold to make the crisis 
“wearable” another year or two. For it to go 
into effect, the IMF nations must agree that 
it is then necessary in the interest of greater 
international liquidity. Some nations, par- 
ticularly in Europe, now claim there is too 
much liquidity. 

One of the largest demands for gold has 
been made by France. French Finance Minis- 
ter Michel Debre is expected to object to the 
“paper gold” scheme until our Balance of 
Payments deficit is wiped out. France wants 
metallic rather than pulp gold. U.S. Treas- 
ury Secretary Henry Fowler, who supports 
the “new gold” but doesn’t want it tied in 
any way to the deficit, made a statement to 
the press that it would not be necessary to 
bring about a balance in order to make the 
plan work, 

The claim is being made that in dealings 
between nations, trade will ex because 
it no longer will be dependent upon gold and 
dollars. Yet the plan is to value the Drawing 
Rights in gold, and therefore their use will 
still be contingent upon the faith of nations 
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in the ability of the purchasers of their 
products to pay for them, eventually, in gold. 
Regardless of how fancy the printing, or how 
many optimistic claims are made for it, it 
is still paper of no intrinsic-value. It simply 
starts the printing presses rolling in inter- 


national affairs, and probably the result will 


be no different than the national inflation 
the printing press money has caused in the 
United States. 

Our dollars continue to flow outward, along 
with our gold reserves, and an annual deficit 
for many years now decreased our gold sup- 
ply to its lowest point. As long as this situa- 
tion continues, and as long as world faith 
in our credit lives, there will be many coun- 
tries which will see little need, or desirability, 
for the Special Drawing Rights: 

Any loss of faith In our credit, causing a 
substantial demand for gold in exchange for 
dollars held by foreign nations would, how- 
ever, certainly not be mitigated by any 
“paper gold” in existence. On the contrary, 
since the use of such a scheme is expected 
to enlarge the debt structure, while causing 
no improvement in the deficit problem, it 
could hasten the loss of faith and accelerate 
the demand of many nations for true value 
in metallic gold. 

Gold is one of the most powerful incen- 
tives. Gold and the power it provides cause 
dictatorships to come into being, personal 
Tights to be violated and civilizations to fall. 
Qur inflation would not have progressed as 
it did, if it were not for the printing press 
money made possible by its low percentage 
of backing in gold. Our national debt would 
Cause much greater concern among influen- 
tial financiers, and probably would not have 
reached its towering height, if it were not 
for the “gold” represented by the interest 
being earned by national and international 
interests, which in many cases also profit 
from the sale of a large share of the goods 
paid for by the borrowed money. 

As long as financial gain of those in con- 
trolling positions would be adversely affected 
by sound programs, we will continue to see 
Plans similar to the “paper gold" scheme 
advanced as panacea for world problems. 
We will find such schemes generally ac- 
cepted on the basis that intelligent world 
leaders would not be supporting them un- 
less they were workable and beneficial. 

There probably was never a dictator in 
history who was not intelligent, but benev- 
olence and altruism are not virtues which 
must accompany high mental capacity. 


Vietnam Victim Awarded Bronze Star 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 25, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
the Bronze Star has been awarded post- 
humously to Pfc. Robert L. Johnson, a 
young soldier from Baltimore who was 
killed in action in Vietnam. 

I would like to include the following 
article in the Recorp in memory of Pri- 
vate First Class Johnson: 

VIETNAM Victim GETS Bronze STAR 

The Bronze Star has been awarded post- 
humously to Pfc. Robert L. Johnson, who was 
Killed August 1 while on reconnaissance pa- 
trol for the 1st Squadron, 10th Cavalry, in 
Vietnam. 

A mative of Baltimore, Private Johnson 
Was the son of Mr. and Mrs. Garnie Johnson, 
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of 3005 Geo road. He attended the 
high school divison of Baltimore Bible Col- 


lege, and had planned to study for the min- 


istry when he left the Army. 

Private Johnson had been in the Army for 
a year. In the citation, he was praised for his 
versatility, bravery, and professional com- 
petence, 


Counterdeterrence and the ABM 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 25, 1967 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, our Secre- 
tary of Defense has recently announced 
the start of work on a so-called thin anti- 
ballistic-missile system. This is a step 
forward, in spite of the fact that it is only 


‘to take into account the threat of Red 


China. It is my feeling that something 
more must be done to meet the Soviet 
threat. In this connection, I commend 
the following article, entitled “Counter- 
deterrence and the ABM,” by Prof. 
James D. Atkinson, of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Report of the American Security 
Council of August 21, 1987. 
The article follows: 
COUNTERDETERRENCE AND THE ABM 
(By Dr. James D. Atkinson) 


That trenchant observer of the American 
scene, Will Rogers, once observed that in the 
field of disarmament Americans had a tend- 
ency to scrap battleships while their oppo- 
nents tore up blueprints. Something of this 
American tendency of an almost extremist 
goodwill is in evidence today with reference 
to the question of anti-ballistic missile de- 
fense. We talk and talk in the hope that 
we can persuade the Soviet Union to dis- 
mantle its present anti-ballistic missile sys- 
tem and to refrain from going ahead with 
further missile defenses. The Soviets stall in 
the negotiations while continuing to build 
and deploy their ABMs. 


SOVIET CAPABILITIES AND INTENTIONS 


The recent study prepared by a special 
sub-committee of the National Strategy 
Committee of the American Security Council 
entitled “The Changing Strategic Military 
Balance: U.S.A. vs. U.S.S.R." has stated that 
“the preponderance of evidence points to 
the conclusion that the Soviet Union is 
succeeding in its massive drive toward stra- 
tegic military superiority ... (and that) the 
year 1967 falls in a crossover period with 
the U.S.S.R. estimates ranging between 16,000 
and 37,000 (deliverable) megatons, to equal 
or exceed the U.S. estimated range of be- 
tween 8,000 and 29,000 (deliverable) mega- 
tons “This study, with its graphic docu- 
mentation of the Soviet thrust for military- 
technological superiority, has received, and 
continues to receive, widespread attention 
from leading editors and authorities in both 
the dally and the periodical press. The New 
York Times, for example, in a front page 
story on July 12, 1967, stated that. . the 
Defense Department did not directly contra- 
dict the ‘study's findings, but argued that 
deliverable megatonnage was not an accurate 
indicator of ‘true military capability’.” 
(Emphasis added.) 

It has been argued in some quarters in the 
West, however, that Soviet capabilities as 
illustrated by the Soviet deployment of an 
ABM system need not be a cause for alarm 
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since Soviet intentions are peaceful and the 
Cold War is, in fact, over. 

But are the Soviet leaders mellowing? Un- 
fortunately, the most recent evidence would 
appear to indicate that storm flags are flying 
in the Kremlin. Some storm signals are: 

(1) The official pronouncement of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union Issued 
June 25, 1967, In a summary of 50 years of 
Bolshevism. It stated that, “The domination 
of imperialism on the world scene has ended” 
because of the growth of Soviet. military 
power. The statement also singled out the 
United States as the “main enemy” of the 
national liberation warfare movement and 
charged the state of Israel with aggression. 

(2) Appointing (for the first time since 
Beria’s execution in 1953) the Soviet secret 
police chief.a member of the ruling Politburo. 
This is Yurl Andropov, whose promotion was 
announced June 22, 1967. Since the KGB 
(the Soviet secret police) have vast respon- 
sibilities for waging unconventional warfare 
around the world, it would appear that giving 
Andropoy such power indicates stepped-up 
Cold War operations. 

(3) Writing in the official Soviet Armed 
Forces newspaper, Red Star, on June 3, 1967, 
Bulgarian Minister of Defense, General of the 
Army Dobri Dzhurov said: “The Soviet Union 
has always been and will continue to be the 
main political and material base of the world 
revolutionary process.” (Emphasis added.) 
The general also went on to say that “The 
Soviet Union constitutes the main support of 
fighting Vietnam.” 

(4) Soviet escalation of the Vietnam war 
is another example of the Soviet’s true in- 
tentions. Soviet shipping going into North 
Vietnamese ports has shown a marked in- 
crease this year over 1966) As of June 1967 the 
rate was eighteen per month with an addi- 
tional 2 to 5 Soviet satellite ships per month. 
Indicative of this escalation is the Moscow 
Radio broadcast of July 28 which stated that 
Soviet ships “leave Odessa practically every 
day with cargoes for Vietnam.” 

(5) The recent hard-line in the Soviet 
press which continually attacks Israel, “Zion- 
ism,” and the United States. In reporting this 
trend from Moscow, the Washington Post of 
August 8, 1967 stated that the press cam- 
paign was one which “to some senior diplo- 
mats here recall the worst days of the Cold 
War.” 

These indicators of increasingly “stormy 
cold war weather“ indicate that Soviet 
strategists understand quite well that rev- 
olutionary agitation and propaganda, “peace 
marchers” in London and New York, guer- 
rillas in Africa and Latin America are tech- 
niques of conflict on a par with guided mis- 
siles and nuclear submarines. But does it fol- 
low that these same Soviet strategists are un- 
aware of the possibilities for nuclear black- 
mail of the West in the event that they at- 
tain strategic military-technological superi- 
ority? Indeed, one may well ask whether the 
present US. limitations on air strikes against 
military targets in North Viet Nam result 
from the steady accretion of Soviet military- 
technological power? 

CHINESE COMMUNIST NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

DEVELOPMENT 


Even if it were possible to disregard the 
evidence of the Soviet deployment of an 
ABM system or systems and the counter- 
deterrence which this poses to the an- 
nounced U.S. policy of deterrence, it would 
be still more difficult to close our minds to 
the ominous developments in China. 

The Chinese Communists exploded their 
first H-bomb on June 17, 1967. It was appar- 
ently a sophisticated implosion type in the 
two-to-seven 


quired, in this and other nuclear tests, would 
be of great assistance to the Chinese in 
building an intercontinental missile. Since 
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the Chinese progress in nuclear weapons de- 
velopment has been faster and more effective 
than had been anticlpated by Western 
sources, it may be that they will also develop 
a nuclear ICBM. delivery capability sooner 
than the mid-1970's, which is the time phase 
previously estimated by Western sources. 
Moreover, the Chinese now possess the design 
capability for a multimegaton thermonu- 
clear weapon which can be delivered by 
aircraft. 

The possibilities of the Chinese Commu- 
nists exercising nuclear blackmail against 
Southeast Asian countries, Japan, or, in- 
deed, against the United States are under- 
scored in a report released August 3, 1967, by 
the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy. The Committee said: We 
believe that the Chinese will continue to 
place a high priority on thermonuclear 
weapons development, With continued test- 
ing we believe they will be able to develop a 
thermonuclear warhead in the ICBM weight 
class with a yield in the megaton range by 
about 1970. We believe that the Chinese can 
have an ICBM system ready for deployment 
in the early 1970's. On the basis of our pres- 
ent knowledge, we believe that the Chinese 
probably will achieve an operational ICBM 
capability before 1972. Conceivably, it could 
be ready as early as 1970-1971.“ 

The Joint Committee then went on to 
sound a warning about the direct threat to 
US. national security posed by Chinese 
Communist nuclear weapons developments 
by pointing out that Most significant for 
the United States is the fact that a low 
order of magnitude attack could possibly be 
launched by the Chinese Communists 
against the United States by the early 1970's. 
At present we do not have an effective anti- 
ballistic-missile system which could repel 
such a suicidal (for the Chinese) but never- 
theless possible strike.“ 


THE STABILIZING VALUE OF A U.S, ABM SYSTEM 


In the final analysis, the value of a system 
of deterrence is that which the enemy be- 
lieves about it. If the Soviets believe that the 
U.S. deterrent offensive force can be neutral- 
ized by their ABM systems to a point at 
which the Soviet war-making capability will 
sustain only an acceptable level of damage 
(and, of course, their acceptable level may 
be much higher than ours), then they have 
achieved a counter-deterrence posture which 
may lead them to risk—at a given crisis in 
international relations—a nuclear war. 

Eoually, if at some future point the Chi- 
nese Communists should believe (in the ab- 
sence of a U.S. ABM system) that there is 
somewhat more of a “suicidal” element for 
the United States than for them in a nuclear 
war, they might, in a given confrontation, 
launch a surprise nuclear attack on America. 

The evidence of the post-World War II 
period suggests that it has been the stabiliz- 
ing factor of U.S. military-technological 
power which has prevented a general war. 
Today, under the impact of both the Soviet 
and Chinese Communist military-technolog- 
ical thrust, that stability appears to be 
threatened. Would the production and de- 
ployment of a U.S. ABM system—perhaps 
even on a crash basis as a clear demonstra- 
tion of credibility—have a definite stabiliz- 
ing value on world politics? That it might 
well do so is indicated by the thoughtful and 
carefully measured words of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee. In reporting on the 
Defense Department Appropriation Bill for 
fiscal 1968 (August 4, 1967), the Committee 
said: “It is the view of the Committee that 
the deployment of the NIKE-X antiballistic 
missile system should be initiated imme- 
diately, and the Committee urges the execu- 
tive branch of the Government to take action 
accordingly.” 
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Address by Hon. Paul A. Fimo in 
Support of Our Boys in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 25, 1967 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to bring to the attention of 
this House an address given by our col- 
league, the Honorable PAUL A, FINO, at 
the conclusion of the October 22 Bronx 
War Veterans rally in support of our boys 
in Vietnam. Mr. Frxo's speech, which was 
extremely well received, puts Vietniks, 
beatniks, and their political allies in ex- 
actly the right perspective. We need more 
of these rallies and more men like PAUL 
Fino to support them. The voice of pa- 
triotism is so rarely heard these days 
that I agree with my colleague our men 
in Vietnam must know that the vast ma- 
jority of Americans have not abandoned 
them. We do support them 100 percent. 
Mr. Frno’s remarks follow: 

ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN PAUL A, FINO 

Mr, Chairman, Admiral Clark, Reverend 
Clergy, Distinguished Guests and Fellow 
Americans: 

At the outset, let me say that I am proud 
to be here today and privileged to partici- 
pate in these patriotic ceremonies. 

Whether we agree or disagree with our 
tactics and policy in Vietnam is unimpor- 
tant and immaterial. The essential thing to 
remember is that our American boys are 
fighting and dying over there, fulfilling their 
duty to their country, and it is our great 
obligation to give our fighting men all the 
material and moral support they need. They 
must know that their sacrifice is important 
and that it is appreciated and that we stand 
behind them 100%. 

I cannot think of anything that makes 
me more ashamed than the actions of some 
high officials of our land who shun patriotic 
parades to meet with Soviet poets; who shun 
fiag-raisings but applaud flag-burnings; and 
who mock the sacrifices of our young men in 
Vietnam while prancing around with hip- 
pies and peace-niks. 

I cannot think of anything that dis- 
turbs me more than the persistent attempts 
by this Administration to build trade 
bridges with the Soviet bloc while we are 
engaged in a brutal conflict in Vietnam in 
which Red Russia is supplying our enemies 
with massive arms, weapons, ammunition 
and equipment. 

I cannot think of anything that bothers 
me more than the demands of some of our 
politicians who urge that we reduce support 
of our boys in Vietnam so that priority can 
be given to domestic needs. 

I cannot think of anything that makes 
my blood boll more than the actions of our 
city brass who justify the presence of ex- 
communists in our poverty program and 
identify them as “distinguished public 
servants.” 

I cannot stand here today and say that 
our involvement in Vietnam is the height 
of wisdom, because, like General MacArthur, 
I believe that it was a mistake for the United 
States to get involved in an Asian land war 
but I say to you that since we are heavily 
Involved and committed in Vietnam we have 
an obligation to support our fighting men 
over there. We have an obligation to keep 
the flag-burners, the Vietniks, the draft-card 


burners, the peaceniks and the hippy-cod- 
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dling politicians from stabbing our fighting 
men in the back. 

The of these ceremonies is to show 
the world that we, in America, will not 
ignore the valor and sacrifice of our boys 
in battle. 

We want the whole world to know that 
we will give our fighting men all the mate- 
rial support they need, 

We want the whole world to know that 
our moral support is total. 

We want our fighting men in Vietnam to 
know that their sacrifice is important and 
that it is appreciated. It is our duty as 
Americans to give them our fullest and com- 
plete support, That is what we pledge here 
today. 


The Kee Report: Panama Canal Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 25, 1967 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude last week's public service television 
and radio newscast, “The Kee Report.” 

The subject discussed in this report is 
the proposed new treaty with Panama, 
governing the canal. The report follows: 

This is Jim Kee—bringing you the Kee 
Report. 

I believe the American people take pride 
in the fact that building the Panama Canal 
was one of the greatest engineering feats in 
history, Every school boy knows that the 
primary purpose in building this waterway 
was to shorten the distance between the At- 
lantic and Pacific and thus, help both our 
commerce and our national defense. 

This marine highway has now been open 
to ocean traffic a little more than half a cen- 
tury. During this time, which included two 
world wars, the canal has proved its useful- 
ness in a substantial way. Although Ameri- 
can cargo comprises the bulk of canal traffic, 
the ships of foreign nations pay the same 
tolls as our own. This has been helpful to 
the maritime nations and also to the coun- 
tries of South America, because much of their 
import and export traffic passes through the 
canal, 

Because canal traffic is expanding at a 
rapid rate, experts predict that another deep- 
sea channel between the two oceans will be 
urgently needed before too long. In fact, the 
need is so apparent that a Federal commis- 
sion is now studying the project. 

Meanwhile, the Republic of Panama has 
complained so loud and so long, that a new 
treaty has been prepared governing the oper- 
ation of the canal. While this new treaty is 
still unpublished here, its terms have been 
freely discussed in Panama. Several radical 
changes are in the making, including dual 
operation of the canal and much higher 
payments to Panama to be paid for by in- 
creased tolls. I have no wish to prejudge 
this agreement, but experts are warning that 
a heavy boost in canal tolls could hit some 
American industries very hard, including the 
coal industry of West Virginia, In recent 
years, the industry has enjoyed a growing 
export business, helped in large part by the 
low carrying charges of ocean going vessels. 
Thus, coal from our West Virginia fields is 
transported by rail to the Eastern Seaboard, 
and thence by ship through the canal to 
Japan. 

If canal tolls are revised upward to the 
extent now contemplated by Panama, the 
coal export trade to Japan would simply dis- 
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appear. For the same reason, other American 
industries would be hard hit. 

Advocates of the treaty assert that the 
annual payment to Panama of a little less 
than two millions of dollars is unrealistic 
in this age of inflation. This may be true, 
but it should be borne in mind that other 
business generated by the canal adds about 
100 millions each year to the Panamanian 
economy. ‘ 

In like manner, the proposal for dual 
operation of the canal should be carefully 
studied, Sabotage could put this vital water- 
way out of operation at a time of great peril 
to the United States. Panama has a large 
and active Communist party. In the light 
of these facts, the surest and safest guaranty 
of canal safety is for the Army Engineers to 
maintain complete control over canal per- 
sonnel at all times. 

The Government of Panama naturally 
wishes to get the best financial terms it can 
in payment for canal zone rights. But the 
American people likewise have vital rights 
which must be protected. 

Because a mistake could be disastrous, the 
new treaty should be thoroughly explored 
before final action is taken. 

Thank you for listening. 


New Data for the Bureaucrats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 25, 1967 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker— 

The problem of the schools in Chicago and 
other large northern cities is not how to 
promote integration. The problem is how to 
prevent. or even to slow, resegregation of in- 
tegrated schools into all Negro schools. When 
there are no white children, integration 18 
impossible. 


This statement from an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Chicago Tribune of Octo- 
ber 25, 1967, is so obvious that it hardly 
requires elaboration. We can only hope 
that officials in the Office of Education 
consider this problem in formulating 
their future policies. I included the edi- 
torial from the Chicago Tribune at this 
point in the RECORD: 

New DATA FOR THE BUREAUCRATS 


Federal government officials, who have been 
pushing Chicago to lessen racial segregation 
in the public schools, should take note of the 
latest racial count of the pupils in those 
schools. The count showed that the percent- 
age of Negro pupils increased from 50.9 to 
52.3 in the last year. The percentage of white 
pupils dropped from 46.6 to 41.5. The re- 
mainder were classified as Puerto Rican and 
“others.” 

The biggest racial shifts during the year 
were in the schools of the south shore and 
Austin neighborhoods. In district 22, which 
includes south shore, the percentage of Negro 
pupils rose from 53 to 58.3 per cent. In district 
4, which includes Austin and the far north- 
west side, the percentage of Negroes increased 
from 10 to 18.1. 


The changes in several elementary schools 


do little to support the theory that white 
families will stay in a changing neighbor- 
hood if the schools are of high quality. Bryn 
Mawr and Mann schools, in the south shore 
area, have been recognized as outstanding. 
In 1963 they had fewer than 50 Negro pupils 
each, Now Bryn Mawr has 1,005 Negroes, or 
77.2 percent of enrollment. Mann has 858 
Negroes, or 74.3 per cent. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Supt. of Schools James F. Redmond issued 
a report last July in an attempt to satisfy 
demands of federal officials for more “integ- 
ration.” He proposed that pupils be trans- 
ported at public expense from schools in 
fringe areas to distant schools for the purpose 
of stabilizing racial proportions, The Red- 
mond recommendations have been praised by 
Harold Howe II, United States commissioner 
of education, and Peter Libassi, director of 
the civil rights office of the department of 
health, education, and welfare. 

One of the schools being considered in the 
proposed stabilization program was the Cook 
elementary school, 8150 Bishop st., which last 
year had 764 Negro pupils, or 75.6 per cent of 
enrollment. The plan was to maintain this 
percentage by busing some Negro pupils else- 
where. The racial count this year, however, 
shows that the number of Negro pupils al- 
ready has risen to 1,549, or 95.9 per cent. It is 
unrealistic to suppose that this trend can 
be changed. 

A report on the Chicago schools last year 
by the federal office of education suggested 
that redrawing school boundaries would do 
much to promote Integration.“ The racial 
counts of pupils do not support this theory. 
Calumet High school was 21.3 per cent Negro 
in 1963. The percentage rose to 60.7 in 1964, 
to 65 per cent in 1965, to 83.6 per cent in 
1966, and to 95.2 per cent this year. 

The trend is in the opposite direction only 
in extraordinary circumstances. One excep- 
tion this year was Kenwood High school, 4959 
Blackstone ay., which increased its percent- 
age of white students from 17 to 25.6 percent. 
This change is explained by the opening 
of the new Lutheran School of Theology, 
which brought about 500 families to the area, 
and by the University of Chicago's purchase 
of several apartment buildings for student 
housing. 

The problem of the schools in Chicago 
and other large northern cities is not how 
to promote integration. The problem is how 
to prevent, or even to slow, resegregation of 
integrated schools into all-Negro schools. 
When there are no white children, integra- 
tion is impossible. 

When these hard, uncomfortable facts are 
understood in Washington, maybe the federal 
burocrats will get off the necks of Chicago 
school officials and permit them to proceed 
with plans within the range of possibility. 
The first emphasis should be upon improving 
the quality of all schools in underprivileged 
neighborhoods so that pupils in the schools 
will have a chance to get jobs. s 


New High in Iowa College Enroliment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 25, 1967 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I reintroduced the Iowa plan for 
growth and progress in higher educa- 
tion, a tax credit plan for the costs of 
higher education. 

The need for assistance to college stu- 
dents and their families to help finance 


_their education is demonstrated by the 


steadily increasing number of college 
students. 

This year there are 96,058 students en- 
rolled in Iowa colleges and universities. 
Help is needed for these students. The 
Iowa plan provides such help. 

Below is a newspaper story which ap- 
peared in the October 20 issue of the Iowa 
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City Press-Citizen regarding the College 
student population in Iowa: 
Some 96,058 Now ENROLLED In Iowa 
COLLEGES 

Enrollment in the colleges and universities 
of Iowa rose to a new high this fall, with 
96,058 students on the campuses, but there 
Was a slight leveling off in the rate of the 
increase compared with recent years, ac- 
cording to a report made today to Iowa 
college presidents. 

Public and private junior colleges con- 
tinued to make a strong showing as the 
collegiate starting point for more and more 
students as both public and private sectors 
showed enrollment increases of 12.2 per cent. 

The state-supported universities had an 
increase of 8.4 per cent over 1966. Twenty- 
eight of Iowa's 29 private colleges and uni- 
versities had a collective enrollment increase 
of 1.4 per cent, but a decline of nearly 3,000 
students at the 29th institution, Parsons 
College, made a net enrollment decrease of 
6 per cent for the private colleges taken as a 
whole. 

Enrollment trends in Iowa institutions of 
higher education are revealed in a report 
prepared at the University of Iowa for the 
Association of Iowa College and University 
Presidents, currently headed by Ernest Niel- 
sen, president of Grand View, College, a pri- 
vate junior college in Des Moines. 

This fall’s total enrollment throughout 
the state—which includes three new col- 
leges—is 2.9 per cent greater than last year’s 
total of 93,324 the report said. The new 
schools are the public Area 10 Community 
College at Cedar Rapids; Charles City Col- 
lege, Charles City, and Sioux Empire College, 
Hawarden, both private junior colleges. 

Commenting on the enrollment trends, 
President Nielsen said: 

“The increase in enrollment is significant 
in terms of the recognized need for extending 
the opportunity for higher education. It is 
reasonable to expect that growth in student 
population may taper off at some future 
date unless we can anticipate a continuing 
increase in the number of students from 
other more populated states. The presence 
of students from other states in our insti- 
tutions is, of course, a most commendable 
feature of our system of higher education, 
which permits this flow of students from 
one state to another in pursuit of educa- 
tion.” 

The public junior colleges enrolled 7,346 
freshmen this fall, an increase of 17.9 per 
cent, while private JC's have 1,826 fresh- 
men, up 18.5 per cent over last year. In total 
enroliment, public junior colleges gained by 
12.2 per cent to 11,900, while the private 
junior colleges also gained 12.2 per cent to 
3,580. 

Private colleges, excluding Parsons, gained 
1.4 per cent in total enrollment and now 
enroll 34,174 students. Including Parsons, the 
private college total is 36,505 compared with 
38,855 in 1966. The private colleges enrolled 
6 per cent fewer freshmen this fall, from 
10,098 to 9,494. The state-supported schools 
the University of Iowa, Iowa State Univer- 
sity and the University of Northern Iowa,— 
increased in enrollment by 8.4 per cent to 
43,739, and have 7,906 freshmen. 

This fall 45.5 per cent of all college stu- 
dents in Iowa are at the state-su 
institutions, compared with 43.2 per cent in 
1966. The private colleges and universities 
have 38 per cent, the professional and tech- 
nical colleges have 3 of a per cent, the 
public junior colleges have 12.4 per cent, and 
the private junior colleges have 3.7 per cent. 

Current enrollment in private four-year 
colleges is 38,855, compared with 36,505 last 
fall. By college, enrollments this fall, with 
1966 totals in parentheses; are: 

Briar Cliff, 1,072 (928); Buena Vista, 951 
(993); Central, 1,148 (1,004); Clarke, 1,098 
(1,206); Coe, 1,083 (1,034); Cornell, 983 
(996); Divine Word, 187 (216); Dordt, 693 
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(607); Drake, 7,310 (7,245); Graceland, 1,165 
(1,113); Grinnell, 1,191 (1,203); Iowa Wes- 
leyan, 937 (935); Loras, 1,624 (1,618); Luther, 
2,000 (1,844). 

Marycrest, 1,166 (1,060); Midwestern, 791 
(1,040); Morningside, 1,368 (1,399); Mount 
Mercy 651 (635); Northwestern, 707 (676); 
Parsons, 2,331 (5,141); St. Ambrose, 1,435 
(1,446); Simpson, 943 (910); University of 
Debuque, 829 (821);. Upper Iowa, 1,089 
(1,054); Vennard, 168 (137); Wartburg, 1,360 
(1,387); Wartburg Theological Seminary, 168 
(182); Westmar, 1,040 (1,042); and Willam 
Penn, 1,026 (983). 


Clemson’s Frank Howard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 25, 1967 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Frank How- 
ard, head football coach and athletic di- 
rector at Clemson University, is the dean 
of American college football coaches. 
Coach Howard came to Clemson in 1931, 
served as line coach and became head 
coach in 1940 when the great Jess Neely 
left Clemson to become head coach at 
Rice, Coach Howard is in his 37th year 
of continuous coaching and his 28th year 
as head coach. 

Jesse Neely and Frank Howard last 
coached together in 1940 when they de- 
feated Frank Leahy’s Boston College 
Eagles in the Cotton Bowl in Dallas, Tex., 
on January 1, 1940. 

Frank Howard, while playing for the 
Alabama Crimson Tide became the idol 
of southern schoolboys as the “little 
giant.” Howard was a guard on the re- 
nowned Alabama team that crushed 
Washington State 24 to 0 in the Rose 
Bowl on January 1, 1931. 

Frank Howard, for more than a gen- 
eration, has devoted his great talents to 
developing leadership, character, and 
courage in thousands of young men. He 
is dedicated and devoted to and has confi- 
dence in the youth of our country. I have 
seen “his boys” on the gridirons of the 
Nation as pro players, high school, junior 
college, and college football coaches. 
They typify good sportsmanship, court- 
esy, and good manners. I have seen his 
men on the battlefields of Europe, the 
hills of Korea, and in the jungles of Viet- 
nam. They have brought honor to Clem- 
son and to the United States in the cause 
of freedom and human dignity. 

Mr. Speaker, may I again remind my 
colleagues that Clemson University had 
more officers serving in our Nation's 
Armed Forces during World War I than 
any other college or university in the 
United States except Texas A. & M. Dur- 
ing the Vietnam war ROTC commissions 
have doubled at Clemson. The Senate at 
Clemson has adopted a resolution sup- 
porting our policy to oppose Red terror 
and aggression in South Vietnam. 

Clemson University is located on the 
old plantation of John C. Calhoun, who 
served in this House with honor and 
distinction as a “war hawk” during the 
War of 1812. The Calhoun Mansion, in 


the heart of the campus, is magnificently 
maintained as one of the outstanding 
American shrines. 

The esprit de corps and spirit at Clem- 
son is famous throughout the Nation— 
even equal to that of Notre Dame and 
West Point. 

We are especially proud of the dynamic 
president of Clemson University, Dr. 
Robert C. Edwards, who serves on the 
advisory committee of the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Secretary of the 
Army. 

This Saturday in “Death Valley” at 
Clemson, Frank Howard will. near his 
400th football game when he plays an 
old fellow alumnus and friend Bear 
Bryant and his Alabama Crimson Tide. 
Before this game I salute my friend, 
Frank Howard, the dean of America’s 
coaches, and wish him well. 

Mr. Speaker, the following column by 
Jim Anderson appeared in the Greenville 
News, Greenville, ' S.C., just before 
Howard's Clemson Tigers defeated Duke 
University last Saturday. I commend this 
excellent column to the attention of my 
colleagues in the Congress and to the 
youth of America: 

HOWARD Aas FOOTBALL COACH? 

“What do you think of Frank Howard as 
a football coach?” 

This question has been asked often—es- 
pecially of late. This seems the time to 
answer publicly. This is written before Sat- 
urday’s Duke-Clemson game. It's an opin- 
ion—win or lose this week or any week. 

What do I think of Frank Howard as a 
football coach? 

A man of loyalty who teaches loyalties 
A buffoon at times but also a country 
gentleman Of unquestioned honesty 
One of the rare coaches who punc- 
tures “high pressure tactics" and who de- 
flates “rigid organization.” 

A man who keeps the fun in football 
A public relations expert for humor 
and good copy Whose very name 
draws a smile from any college or high school 
coach in the land ..... And whose name 
is known throughout the U.S, 

Frank has 45 years invested in playing 
and coaching football But always 
the student of the game Connected 
with almost 400 football games in his four 
decades Emotional about almost ev- 
ery one of them He's seen every play 
there is—every way it can be run. 

He knows the abilities of each player on 
the squad, although he might not always 
remember his name “All they are to 
me are numbers, or something,” he says 
A bit of psychologist who knows 
what to say to different boys “Son, 
you're standing so still until if I poured 
water on you, you'd grow.“ 

HAVE WELL-COACHED LOOK 

Howard is as unusual as a soda fountain 
in the Sahara Desert (because he was weath- 
ered 37 years at the same place while in a 
business where job security is as thin as this 
sheet of paper . The longest tenure of any 
coach in the nation. 

Highly in demand as speaker . . “I use’ta 
be dumb. I wuz speaking for nuthin’ before 
I found out other coaches who couldn't speak 
were getting paid.” ... Sharp as a needlo- 
point in retort. Many other coaches have 
shied away from an exchange of words with 
him. 


ee eee 


Tiger teams always give the look of being 
well-coached. They make few mistakes 
Some other nationally known coaches respect 
Howard's football knowledge so greatly until 
they often telephone him on Sundays to get 
corrections for miscues the previous day... 
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He constantly lives. football. Says it's ex- 
citing. “It takes so many adjustments on 
defense, and I love it.” 

Secrecy is taboo with him. I had one 
of them practices several years ago,” he can 
say. “Day before the big one with South 


‘Carolina and I lost that game. Taught me a 


lesson.“ 
THINKS BIG AND IS BIG 


Howard is a topflight football coach whose 
successor will have to be paid more in 10 
years than Frank has made in 20. But 
retirement is a dirty word to him.... 
“Shore, I'm gonna retire. When I'm 65.“ 

The big stadium, the big crowds, the big 
schedule, the big squad, everything BIG con- 
nected with the Clemson program has been 
built by the man called The Baron of Barlow 
Bend, the Ringmaster of the Tiger Act, the 
Wagon Master of Death Valley .... Bud- 
dy, we always think big. We ain't gonna get 
anything if we don't think big.” 

Game postmortems have seen him out- 
spoken on the merits of players, but never 
critical of individuals after defeat .... He 
shows hurt in defeat but speaks softly 
He shows happiness in victory and speaks 
salty .... . A heart bigger than his stomach, 
he can cry. 

Frank has been the high road and low. The 
bowl years and the losing years. He's heard 
grumbling from afumni and followers. Known 
the excitement of the Gator,\Orange, Sugar 
and Bluebonnet bowls. Coached in the East- 
West and Blue-Gray games. Conducted clinics 
in many states and also Europe... . “One 
year they tried to fire me. The next year they 
gave me a new car.” 

When the history of Clemson football is 
someday written, there will be mention of 
John Heisman and Bob Williams and E. A. 
Donahue and Josh Cody and Jess Neely, but 
the big portion will be about Howard 
And someday Frank will get his wish: 

“I love this place. I've got a spot already 
picked out where I want em to put me when 
I die—up there on that ole hill near the 
stadium. 

“I want to be there so I can hear all them 
people cheering my Tigers on Saturdays and 
where I can smell that chewing tobacco in 
every corner of the stadium, Then I won't 
have to go to Heaven, I'll already be there.” 


The Gallup Poll 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIM LEE CARTER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 25, 1967 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, it is inter- 
esting to note that 46 percent of the cit- 
izens polled feel that the United States 
made a mistake in sending troops to 
fight in Vietnam. 

It is even more interesting to note that 
70 percent of those polled believe that 
the Johnson administration is not tell- 
ing the citizens all they should know 
about the war in Vietnam. 

Fifty-seven percent of the American 
people also feel that the United States 
should not intervene in situations like 
that in Vietnam if they occur in other 
parts of the world. 

To substantiate these facts, I include 
the article taken from this morning’s 
Washington Post: 
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FPorry-Six Percent Now FEEL VIETNAM WAR 
Is MISTAKE 


(By George Gallup) 


grow. Two years ago, in August, 1965, 24 per 
cent said that it was a mistake to have be- 
come involved in Vietnam. Now nearly twice 
as many, 46 per cent, hold this opinion. 

This shift in sentiment, representing an 
estimated 25 million Americans since August, 
1965, has been particularly marked in recent 
months. The proportion saying it was a mis- 
take to send troops has climbed from 32 
per cent in February, to 37 per cent in May, 
to 41 per cent in July, and finally to 46 per 
cent today. 

This is one of many findings that came 
out of a study of the public’s views on this 
issue. Attitudes were gauged by means of 
Nation-wide surveys and by interviews in 
depth in the Gallup Poll's opinion labora- 
tory in Hopewell, N.J. 

A second report will deal with the pub- 
lic's views on six specific plans that have 
been proposed for dealing with the Vietnam 
conflict. The third and final report in the 
series will present the results of surveys 
taken in other nations of the world. 

A key question—and one that proved most 
indicative in the Korean war—is the question 
of whether we made the right decision to 
get involved with troops in Vietnam. 

This question was asked in the latest sur- 
vey and in eight earlier surveys since August, 
1965: 

“In view of the developments since we en- 
tered the fighting in Vietnam, do you think 
the U.S. made a mistake sending troops to 
fight tn Vietnam?” 


lin percent] 


ich 188898 25 59 16 
August 186 24 El 15 


—— eee 


President Johnson and supporters of the 

t effort have emphasized that one of 

the chief reasons for our presence in South 

Vietnam is to head off World War III. But 

today as many people think it may start 

World War III as think it will prevent an- 
other world war. 

The question and results: 

“Some people say that the war in Vietnam 
may prevent World War III. Others say it 
may start World War III. With which group 
Gre you more inclined to agree? 


Percent 
May prevent 40 
May Nat ec heee= 40 
No opinion . 20 


A natural consequence of the questioning 
attitude of many Americans today is the 
feeling that they have not been let in on the 
whole story of Vietnam, In the most recent 
survey, 70 per cent think the Administration 
has not told the public all they should know 
about Vietnam. 

The following question was asked: 

“Do you think the Johnson Administra- 
tion is or is not telling the public all they 
should know about the Vietnam war?” 


[in percent] 


Latest March 


Administration ts telling public facts. 21 24 
oo eee On SAR SER EES 70 65 
„ 9 11 


From the very beginning ot the war, those 
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interviewed have expressed doubts and res- 
ervations about its outcome and have ex- 
pected a compromise as in the case of Korea 
rather than a military victory. 

Widespread doubts have existed as to 
whether South Vietnam can develop a strong 
enough government to withstand Commu- 
nist pressures. At the same time the weight 
of sentiment has always been that Commu- 
nist China would send in volunteers“ as it 
did in the Korean war, if North Vietnam 
shows signs of collapsing. 

In the latest survey people again reveal 
their gloomy attitudes about the war. Fifty- 
seven per cent say we should not send troops 
if a situation like Vietnam were to arise in 
another part of the world. 

The question and results: 

“If a situation like Vietnam were to devel- 
op in another part of the world, do you think 
the U.S. should or should not send troops?” 


Percent 
Oo T ety inte teens 238 
Should not 57 
No opinion 15 


The Importance of Free Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 25, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, two recent 
editorials from daily newspapers in my 
district, the Minneapolis Star and Trib- 
une, take an enlightened approach to- 
ward the debate over liberal trade agree- 
ments versus protectionism. I hope every 
Member will heed the arguments in the 
editorials—the first from the Star, the 
second from the Tribune—which follow: 
[From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Star, Oct. 

18, 1967} 
ASKING FOR A TARIFF WAR 

With powerful support In Congress, pro- 
tectionists are mounting a full-scale battle 
in the Senate this week to limit imports that 
compete with American products, If success- 
Tul, they could wipe out many of the gains 
made in the Kennedy Round of tariff-cutting 
negotiations earlier this year. 

Some of the nation’s biggest industries 
steel, chemicals, textiles, etc—are Involved 
in the attempt to impose Import quotas on 
foreign goods. The protectionists, claiming 
they will be irreparably“ injured if the tariff 
gates are lowered, have formed inter- industry 
alliances and have recrulted such potent 
spokesmen as John T. Connor, former secre- 
tary of commerce. Connor, who once sought 
to expand this nation’s markets abroad, is 
now—as president of Allied Chemical Corp — 
taking an opposite tack, one that would close 
many of these markets. 

This Is a narrow view, one that was ap- 
propriate a century ago when our “infant” 
industries needed protection from the goods 
exported by industrial giants in England and 
Germany, Our industries have long outgrown 
the infancy stage, and are now among the 
most sophisticated In the world. To raise 
trade barriers against competing imports 
would be a dangerous step backward for this 
nation's economy and balance of payments. 

Just how dangerous it would be is clearly 
indicated by threats of retaliation against 
our products from Japan and the 
Common Market countries. This kind of “tit 
for tat” protectionism could start a new 
tariff war that would prove especially damag- 
ing to American agriculture and many other 
industries. It could also drive a further wedge 
into our political and military relationships 
with many of our allies, 
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Since 1934, this country has tried to en- 
courage freer trade among nations. If the 
bills now before the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee are permitted to become law, it would 
mean a repudiation of the efforts of five ad- 
ministrations. 


[From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune, 
Oct. 22, 1967] 


ECHOES OF THE SMOOT-HAWLEY TARIFFS 


This week the Senate Finance Committee 
will expose itself to salvos from some of the 
heaviest industrial artillery in the United 
States. Manning the guns will be spokesmen 
for textile, steel, meat, oll and other indus- 
tries which share the problem of competing 
with imports. Their purpose is to beat down 
the administration’s opposition to legislative 
proposals which would establish more re- 
strictive quotas and raise tariff barriers. 

Congressional proponents of such measures 
use poignant arguments. “It is time someone 
began to show a little concern for our own 
people,” said Loulsiana Sen. Russell Long. 
Minnesota Rep, Odin Langen has complained 
of the, “glut of foreign imports” which de- 
presses prices for this state’s mink ranchers, 
and Rep. John Zwach has pointed to the in- 
Justice of competition from Western Euro- 
pean canned hams, 

The irony in the pleas for protection is 
twofold. First, the United States has a fa- 
vorable balance of trade; that is. it sel 
abroad more than it imports, at a differential 
of about $4 billion a year. The restrictions 
proposed are estimated to cut or drastically 
reduce imports in an amount approaching 
that trade surplus figure, effectively obliter- 
ating the mutual concessions gained in the 
Kennedy Round negotiations last summer, 

Second, protectionism is not a one-way 
street. Japan and the Common Market coun- 
tries can be expected to reciprocate should 
the United States resurrect the kind of trade 
restrictions now under consideration. 

And even being tolerant of the misnomer 
in the principal bill's title The Orderly 
Trade Act of 1967"—it is difficult to accept 
the logic of Sen. Everett Dirksen, who pro- 
posed that the quota package be attached as 
a rider to the social security bill, thus māk- 
ing it less susceptible to presidential veto. 

We think that most Minnesotans recognize 
the benefits of freer trade, and we urge the 
state's congressional delegation to make their 
votes and voices heard in support of that 
principle. 


An Intern’s Tribute to His Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 25, 1967 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, I have long been a strong sup- 
porter of the student intern programs 
through which interested young men and 
women from all parts of the country are 
given an opportunity to work in con- 
gressional offices and learn firsthand how 
the legislative branch really operates. I 
have found this program to be immensely 
valuable, not only to the students them- 
selves, but also to the Members of Con- 
gress who have the benefit of the stu- 
dents’ work and their observations on 
our problems and procedures. 

An excellent example of the rewards 
of the intern experience appeared re- 
cently in the Williams Record, the school 
newspaper of Williams College. This 
article “Suvio O. Conte: Williams’ 
Congressman,” was written by Larry Le- 
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vien, the paper’s associate editor, who 
spent the past summer as an intern in 
the office of my good friend, Sevro 
Contr, Mr. Levien's essay presents his 
general impressions of the Congress and 
His own observations and conclusions 
about his summer employer. His article 
both demonstrates how much a student 
can learn in Washington, and stands 
as a tribute to the outstanding job being 
done by Mr. Conte, who has served the 
First Congressional District of Massa- 
chusetts for 9 years, and has spent a 
total of 17 years. in public office, 

As Mr. Levien. concluded, Mr. Conte's 
strength as a legislator lies in a fierce 
determination to discover the right way 
to govern the United States ‘and in his 
refusal to compromise once convinced he 
is right.” 

I include this article in the RECORD: 
SN. vo O. CONTE: WILIAMS’ CONGRESSMAN 


(By Larry Levien) 

Every member of the United States House 
of Representatives works in a government 
office building in Washington. Just about 
every Con has spectal, low-number 
license plates for his 1967, soon to be 1968, 
automobile. 8 

An Office, a license plate, and a perennially 
new car, however, is about all that is common 
to the entire body of 435 United States Rep- 
resentatives. 

More than a few Congressmen are lazy, ter- 
ribly lax in their jobs, and still confident of 
re-election because of their safe“ Congrés- 
sional districts. 

Many Representatives, on the other hand, 
are hard-working, putting in a 10 to 12 hour 
day at least five days a week. Silvio O. Conte, 
Representative for the western third of Mas- 
sachusetts including such college towns as 
Northampton, Amherst, and Williamstown, 
is one such Congressman. 

To off-handedly label Silvio Conte a hard- 
worker, however, docs a great injustice to a 
man who has served with distinction in Con- 
gress since 1959. (Mr. Conte defeated Politi- 
cal Science Prof. James MacGregor Burns 39 
in 1958). A Republican by party and a liberal 
by nature. Mr. Conte is not only considered 
a hardworker but also a man who will stand 
firm in his beliefs despite any political con- 
sequences. 

Silvio Conte is neither an eloquent speaker 
nor an immediately overpowering individual. 
His strength as a legislator lies in a fierce 
determination to discover the right way to 
govern the United States and in his re- 
28 to compromise once convinced he is 

Because of this determination and because 
of his physical stature, (Mr. Conte sometimes 
gives the appearance of being as broad as he 
is tall) he has been compared to the flery 
former New York Mayor Fiorello H. La- 
Guardia. 

The “Conte personality” is general knowl- 
edge in Washington, but is based upon two 
main incidents. The first. such episode cen- 
tered around President Johnson's 1964 For- 
eign Aid Bill. House Minority Leader Charles 
Halleck of Indiana insisted that all Repub- 
licans vote a $515 million cut in the bill 
as a matter of party loyalty. Mr. Conte voted 
for the Administration Bill as originally 
drafted. He was the only Republican Appro- 
priations Committee member to do 80. 

One of his angered colleagues instructed 
Mr, Conte to “go over there on the Demo- 
cratic side and sit with them as long as 
you're voting with them.” ~ 

The other touchy incident which scalded 
the Republican leadership occurred in the 
summer of 1964 at the Republican National 
Convention. Sorely outnumbered, Mr. Conte 
grappled with the Barry Goldwater forces 
for a more liberal Republican platform, 
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Obviously losing the battle, Rep. Conte 
gained national prominence for his actions 
in San Francisco. He also happened to incur 
a one million dollar suit. from two 
irate members of the John Birch Society who 
claimed slander, 

In speaking about the San Francisco fiasco, 
Mr. Conte simply noted that he jumped up 
seven places in rank on the Republican side 
of the Appropriations Committee after the 
November debacle. He is currently the senior 
Republican member of two subcommittees, 
although House rules prohibit him from as- 
suming, the ranking minority: position on 
more than one subcommittee. 

These particular incidents typify. Silvio 
Conte. He remains a Republican because he 
received his political start as a Republican. 
He feels a debt to the party, dislikes having 
to sometimes vote against it, and honestly 
belleves that Republicans in general could 
do a far better job of running the country 
than Democrats, Ý 

Unlike the Republican leadership, however, 
(Gerald Ford and Melvin Laird in particular) 
Mr. Conte holds no pretensions about Re- 
publican infallibility; His speeches and per- 
sonal conversations avoid party Jingoism and 
seek to explain and explore rather than 
expose. 

Mr. Conte grew up during the Depression. 
Unable to attend college after graduation, 
he attended vocation school in Pittsfield. 
With the advent of World War H. Mr. Conte 
joined the Navy and served in the Pacific 
theater. 

His first. political stirrings, Mr. Conte 
states, came during the war. He became dis- 
illusioned with the government and decided 
he wanted to “go back home and straighten 
out the world.” 

Taking advantage of the G.I. Bill, Mr. 
Conte entered Boston College, his income 
supplemented by a football scholarship, and 
went on to receive a law degree—all by 
1949. 

With his own 75 per cent- Republican, 25 
per cent-Democrat” campaign organization— 
his own because he could not get an official 
endorsement from either political party 
Mr. Conte ran and was elected to the state 
Senate at age 29 in 1950. 

Mr. Conte’s political apprenticeship in the 
state Senate perhaps should have served as 
& warning to the dogmatic Republicans in 
the United States House of Representatives. 
In his first state Senate legislative action, Mr. 
Conte became embroiled with the then Sen- 
ate majority leader. The issue; why a man's 
conscience should dictate in the way he 
voted. 

With six years in the state Senate and 10 
in Congress, Silvio Conte has been voting his 
conscience for almost two decades, 

In 1962 he received 74.4 per cent of his 
district’s votes, one of the country's highest 
percentages for opposed candidates. In 1964. 
the year of the Goldwater debacle, Mr. Conte 
received not only the Republican nomination 
but the Democratic nomination as well. It is 
highly unlikely that there exists anyone in 
western Massachusetts who can beat him, 

Unless some bizarre event or Ul health 
forces Mr. Conte to give up his political 
career, there exists no reason why he should 
not continue to vote his conscience for an- 
other two decades, 

Assuming then that Silvio Conte remains 
in the House of Representatives it is almost 
inevitable that he will someday become 
either ranking Republican member or chair- 
man (if the Republicans should control the 
House) of the powerful Appropriations 
Committee, (The Appropriations Committee 
demands so much time that House rules 
forbid Appropriations Committee members 
from. serving on any other permanent com- 
mittee). 

It would be unnatural, on the other hand, 
for Mr. Conte to be wholly satisfied with his 
present status, or even the certainty of his 
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future status as a member of the House of 
Representatives. 

Despite 10 years of accumulated seniority, 
Mr. Conte has still not been in Congress long 
enough to wield much power. That some- 
day" when he assumes control of Appropria- 
tions is at least another 10 years away, maybe 
15. One wonders whether Silvio Conte Is will- 
ing to wait that long. 

Although he has never mentioned it pub- 
licly, it is. safe to assume that. Mr, Conte 
wants to. run.for the Senate. But when? 
Edward Brooke is a Republican, and Mr. 
Conte cannot. buck the party to the point of 
opposing Brooke in 1972. Sen. Edward Ken- 
nedy, who comes up for reelection in 1970. is 
considered as unbeatable statewide as Mr. 
Conte is in his own district, 

The governor's chair, now occupied by 
John Volpe, also, a Republican, is another 
possibility for 1970. Mr. Conte, however, seems 
to show a preference for the legislative 
branch of government. And unless Volpe suc- 
cessfully wins both the nomination and the 
election for vice president in 1968, there is 
no reason to expect him to vacate the gov- 
ernor's mansion. in Boston. 

Thus Silvio Conte is wedged in. The best 
he can hope for is a Senate campaign in 1972, 
assuming either Teddy Kennedy or Edward 
Brooke are in some way connected with the 
national ticket. 

But 1972 is a long time off. By then Mr. 
Conte Just might not want to leave the 
House, for he would probably have more 
power in his status as a House member than 
as a freshman Senator. In addition, the 
“someday” of real power would be in the 
close future. 

Realizing Silvio Conte's political position, 
his personal actions In Washington become 
even more admirable. Regardless of what he 
does, he will remain a fixture in the House 
for at least another seven years. He does 
not have to work so hard. His future is both 
assured and limited. There literally is. no 
place to go. 

Yet a stint in Silvio Conte's office should 
convince even the most cynical college in- 
tern that Mr. Conte is first a representative 
of his district interested in insuring their 
welfare and secondly a political figure with 
a natural amount of personal ambition. 

Every single visitor to Mr. Conte's office is 
given a personal tour around the Hill by a 
member of Conte's office staff. This task is by 
no means necessary: guide agencies swarm all 
over the Hill, and the Capitol offers its own 
special tour. 

Mr. Conte believes, however, that every- 
constituent who makes the trip to Wash- 
ington, and then to his office in the Cannon 
Office Building, deserves more than a stand- 
ard glimpse at the activities of government. 
This principle is obviously also good politics. 

His office proper is a repository for Western 
Massachusetts products, the latest addition 
being a miniature generator donated by the 
Pittsfield General Electric Co, 

Beyond making sure that every visitor is 
looked after personally while in Washington, 
Mr. Conte makes it a practice to answer 
every letter that falls into his office. While 
the Congressman clearly does not have the 
time to write any of these letters—some of 
which are as inconsequential as a Christ- 
mas greeting—he reads and signs every reply. 

Most Congressmen. have long abandoned 
this process to an ingenious little device 
known as the “automatic signer,” or “the 
hand.“ Mr. Conte’s regular malling list, which 
his interns unfortunately learned far too 
well, is one of the largest in the House. It 
covers approximately 75,000 families through- 
out the district. 

Mr. Conte’s devotion to his job and his 
sincerity in handling it are somewhat con- 
tagious. His staff, led by a female adminis- 
trative assistant and a wry but brilliant legal 
assistant Fred Wortheimer, puts in a work 
week as long as the Congressman’s. 
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Every Saturday morning, a time when most 
offices are closed, at least one staf member 
makes it a point to be in the office to open 
the mail. According to the staff, this extra 
duty accomplishes two purposes: it makes 
Monday's job a little easier and thus releases 
the staff for more important duties, and 
secondly, it allows for the immediate disposal 
of any urgent problems. 

This kind of sincerity and devotion by both 
Mr, Conte.and his staff are essential qualities 
for running a good“ Congressional office. 
Unhappily neither Mr. Conte’s honesty nor 
his staff's devotion and good intent can make 
a perfect Congressional office nor a perfect 
Congresman. And Silvio Conte, though he 
may be one of the best, is far from perfect. 

Vietnam is a fine example of how incon- 
sequential sincerity and honesty can be in 
the frustrating world of Washington's polit- 
teal and intellectual merry-go-round. 

Like many other Congressmen, Mr. Conte 
is horrified by the war, horrified by the way 
the President is conducting the war, and 
at the same time extremely slow to produce 
constructive solutions. In fact Silvio Conte 
appears just as confused, if not more con- 
fused, about Vietnam as any undergraduate 
on the Williams campus, 

The Congressman's mail on Vietnam is 
much more hawkish than dovish, and Mr. 
Conte himself has always been inclined to 


intensify the war and get it over with. Last ` 


summer, however, he began to advocate an 
end to bombing North Vietnam and ad- 
vanced the idea of sealing South Vietnam 
through electronic devices, 

The “barricade” idea is certainly not 
unique with Slivio Conte, and will probably 
not be effective anyway. For a barricade al- 
most presupposes that North Vietnam is 
waging the bulk of the war. Once North ma- 
terials, the argument goes, the war will be 
stopped in the South. 

As he was once a military man himself, it 


* is not unreasonable for Mr. Conte to have 


a great deal of sympathy with the military's 
main arguments—for instance his former 
sanctioning of the bombing. 

The main grounds for criticizing his entire 
Vietnam policy, however, is that he still 
seems to be looking at Vietnam as primarily 
a military problem and only secondarily as a 
social and political one. 

Since Mr. Conte’s Vietnam views have al- 
ready undergone some change, there is no 
reason to believe he could not change his 
mind again. 4 

Here his honesty, both to himself and his 
constituents, again becomes meaningful. For 
if Mr. Conte ever were to decide his position 
on Vietnam was not what he considered best 
for the country, he would not hesitate to 
change that position. He would not stay tied 
to a political position or any new party line. 
As always, he would be tjed to what he con- 
sidered the “best” position. 

If Vietnam is Mr. Conte's present Achilles 
heel, his stance on the crucial domestic is- 
sues of this summer is his forte, at least from 
a liberal viewpoint. It was Mr. Conte who 
made the House motion to recommit the 
Anti-Riot Bill, a measure which if passed 
would have effectively killed this piece of 
legislation. Strongly outvoted by his col- 
leagues, Mr. Conte still maintains the bill 
borders on the ludicrous. 

Silvio Conte certainly deserves recognition 
for his stand agafnst this reactionary legis- 
lating. He should be applauded, however, not 
tor a single vote against a single bill but 
for his continuing leadership in the struggle 
to obtain education for America's under- 
privileged minorities. 

Along with several prominent educators in 
Western Massachusetts, including Dr. How- 
ard Jones of the Northfield and Mount Her- 
mon Schools, Mr. Conte is responsible for 
securing federal funds for both ABC (A 
Better Chance) and ISTSP (Independent 
Schools Talent Search Program). 
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Both of these programs take culturally im- 
poverished children out of the ghetto and 
seek to provide them with an education, that 
they in turn may someday supply the ghetto 
communities with intelligent and responsible 
leadership. n 

In the past several years Mr. Conte has 
helped secure several million dollars in fed- 
eral aid for these programs. He has also sup- 
ported federal programs designed to remedy 
ghetto conditions in all their multitudinous 
facets. 

In brief, Mr. Conte is aware of the domestic 
challenges that will face America in the fu- 
ture, and is prepared to meet these chal- 
lenges not with outdated methods, but with 
new weapons. 

In addition, he doesn't drive a 1967 car, 
which is sort of interesting all by itself. 


Religion, Relevance, and Reality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. REES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 25, 1967 


Mr, REES. Mr. Speaker, the following 
inspiring remarks were made by the dis- 
tinguished leader of Hollywood Temple 
Beth El, Rabbi Joseph H. Wagner. His 
comments are particularly suited to to- 
day’s problems and can help us in under- 
standing these difficulties and being pre- 
pared to face them. 

The remarks follow: 

RELIGION, RELEVANCE, AND REALITY 
(By Rabbi Joseph H. Wagner) 

My thought for this morning is not the 
3 R's of general education: reading, ‘riting 
and ‘rithmetic. In announcing a title, I had 
in mind three key words which will serve 
as the framework for what I want to say 
today. My three R's are: “Religion, Relevance, 
and Reality.” 

The major problem of religion, that is 
organized religion, as I see it, is its infre- 
quent ability to function within the frame- 
work of relevance and realism. 

Organized religion has only too often stood 
in the way of man’s search for truth. Galileo 
was forced to confess publicly his error in 
a scientific discovery—although that dis- 
covery was true, correct and monumental. 
Spinoza was excommunicated because he 
challenged some theological dogmas. A gen- 
eration ago, in our own country, Scopes was 
tried and condemned for teaching the theory 
of human evolution. The former president 
of Cornell University wrote a book in which 
he relates that institutional religion fought 
many discoveries of science, but lost each 
battle. Religion has a sad history of opposing 
the search for truth. It drove away many in- 
telligent people from any meaningful re- 
Ugtous faith, 5 

What is equally serious, perhaps more 
serious, is the fact that organized religion 
was often insensitive to the need for social 
progress and opposed most of the efforts 
to better the condition of human existence. 
In the French Revolution when hungry and 
oppressed men demanded some relief from 
the bewigged and bedecked aristocracy, the 
religious leaders were on the side of the 
nobles. In our own country, organized re- 
ligion was in partnership with the slave- 
owner, not with the suffering slave. In the 
famous Gary steel strike when men battled 
to work less than 12 hours a day and to 
be paid a living wage religion was blind and 
deaf to their suffering. Organized religion 
has often stood in the way of progress. So, 
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organized labor went elsewhere for support 
in their struggle for decent living. Many 
thinking people discarded the church and 
synagogue as totally irrelevant. Religion be- 
came an obstacle to man's effort to advance 
in knoweldge and in justice. 

For this morning, I can only deal with 
one aspect of the problem. I will have to 
forego discussing the great issue of teaching 
religion which is not intellectually valid, and 
leave it for another time. This morning I 
want to focus only on one area... and 
that is the relationship of organized religion 
to social progress. 

That is something we should be discussing 
on this special Sabbath, Shabbat Chazon. 
which: introduces for us Tisha B'av. 

It takes its name from the opening 
word of the Haftorah, from the first chapter 
of the prophet, Isalah. Listen to just a few 
of the soul-searching statements, for they 
symbolize not only the essence of Isaiah but 
the major thrust of the Jewish religion as 
understood by the prophets of Israel: “Hear 
O Heavens, and give ear O Earth, for the 
Lord hath spoken. Children I have reared 
and brought up, and they rebelled against 
Me. Ah, sinful nation, a people laden with 
iniquity, a seed of evil-doers, children that 
deal corruptly. From the sole of the foot 
even unto the head, there is no soundness 
in it . your country is desolate, your 
cities are burned with fire... your new 
moons and your appointed seasons, My soul 
hateth; they are a burden unto Me. I 
am weary to bear them. And when ye spread 
forth your hands, I will hide Mine eyes from 
you, Yea, when ye make many prayers I 
will not hear; Your hands are full of blood. 
Wash you, Make you clean, Put away the 
evil of your doings from before Mine eyes, 
Cease to do evil... Learn to do well, Seek 
justice, Relieve the oppressed, Judge the 
fatherless, Plead for the Widow.” 

Here, my friends, is the very heart of 
religion that is relevant and realistic. Here 
is not a God who is blind and deaf to the 
injustice of His children. 

The truth is, that if God is God, then in- 
justices upon earth are blasphemy. Blatant 
luxury, side by side with debilitating poverty, 
ought to be the concern of anyone who be- 
lieves in a God of justice and love. If any- 
one speaks in the spirit of a God, who as 
creator brought cosmos out of chaos, cer- 
tainly the hurt and misery of the deprived 
would enlist his support. If God is God, those 
who profess Him cannot escape the demands 
of those who are treated unjustly and 
cruelly. 

Religion is more than charity which gives 
to the poor what is left over, after we haye 
satisfied ourselves. When a man fights for 
a chance to earn a decent living, to work in 
conditions that are fit for men, and to be 
treated as a child of God and not as a com- 
modity to be thrown out at the discretion 
of another, religion which speaks for God 
is involved with him. The presence of the 
children of the poor who in innocence are 
deprived at the start of their lives and handi- 
capped forever ought to disturb spokesmen 
for God, who see this and ostentatious con- 
sumption right beside it, 

But formal religion has largely failed to 
remake man, because it has failed to reshape 
society into which man is sent forth to live. 

So what you have is a conflict: religion 
tells man to be moral, but the society which 
so-called religious people have created, tells 
him to be self-centered and never mind the 
other fellow. 

Problems of urbanization, education, and 
general employment all require money, and 
money is hard to come by, especially through 
taxes, if people are schooled by a society that 

selfishness and unconcern for 


dustrial revolution and all the technological 
advance that goes with it, haye tolerated 
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slums, ghettos, rats, poverty, untreated 1N- 
ness, unemployment, and social discrimina- 
tion. This is the disgrace of the sfluent so- 
clety and only as we recognize it for what it 
is can we hope to move from riots to re- 
sponsibility; from urban unrest to creative 
possibility. 

But there are too many in the church and 
synagogue today who are against this trend 
which involves religion in the day-to-day 
affairs of man. They claim that all this 18 
not the business of the synagogue or the 
church; and that religion should not. be- 
come involved in the social issues of the 
day. They want you to talk of the God who 
comforts, consoles, and blesses men with- 
out disturbing their moral consciences. But 
how does a man teach about God and 
His presence among men, and yet blind that 
God to injustices, to the misery of men and 
their poverty, to prejudices and brutality! 
One can have sympathy for the man who says 
he comes to the synagogue to get away 
from the headlines, to find peace of mind and 
soul. To be sure, that is important. But how 
can one have peace of mind in the presence 
of God, without feeling the shame and agony 
of a life lived comfortably while so many 
suffer and are miserable? 

If God is God, then those who profess 
to know Him and worship Him, must make 
Him relevant to the real world wherein 
His children dwell. Religious people should 
transform the face of society from selfish- 
ness to responsibility, concern and true em- 
pathy of man for his neighbor. Religious 
people should clean up a society schooled in 
selfishness and not leave it to the secular 
Communists. The loud talk about the evils of 
Communism comes with grace from 
those who are insensitive to the evils of in- 
justice, poverty and the terrible inequality 
am men. 

Perhaps it would be well to conclude this 
sermon on the three R's in which I have 
discussed the urgency for a religious ap- 
proach of relevance and reality ... with the 
humble words of a man who prayed: “Dear 
God, grant us the serenity to accept the 
things we cannot change; the courage to 
change the things we can change; and the 
wisdom to know one from the other.” 


The M-16 Rifle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 25, 1967 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the M-16 
rifle program has pitted cost effective- 
ness against the cost of lives and lost. 

In 1963, Secretary of Defense Robert 
S. McNamara designated the Army as 
the Defense’ agent for all users of this 
rifle and its ammunition with instruc- 
tions, based on the cost-effectiveness fac- 
tor, to procure only one rifle, rather than 
separate service versions, produced with 
minimum delay, with concurrence from 
all services on ammunition and such 
modifications as are absolutely neces- 
sary. 

The Special Armed Services Subcom- 
mittee report on the M-16 was released 
October 19. Based on documented testi- 
mony in hearings and field investigations 
in the United States and Vietnam, the 
subcommittee’s findings are appaling: 

First. The M-16 rifle as initially de- 
veloped was an excellent and reliable 
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weapon which was modified, despite Ma- 
rine Corps and Navy disagreement, not 
on the basis of test data, but as stated by 
the Army’s rifle project manager: 

On the basis of direction (which) 
emanated from the Department of the Army 
Vas further coordinated with the De- 
partment. of Defense and Secretary McNa- 
mara personally approved it. 


There is still no proof that the modi- 
fications proposed will eliminate the mal- 
functions experienced with the M-16 
used by our servicemen in Vietnam. But 
I certainly pray they will. 

Second. Both Army and Marine Corps 
personnel have experienced serious and 
excessive malfunctions with the M-16, 
all based on corrective factors known to 
the Departments of Defense and the 
Army as early as March 1964, many of 
which have still not been corrected. 

Third. No move has been made to cor- 
rect ammunition deficiencies, even 
though Army officials have been aware 
since 1964 that the ball propellant am- 
munition currently used in Vietnam is 
the major cause of the M-16’s malfunc- 
tion. It is important to note that this type 
of ammunition is not used in the Army- 
supervised acceptance tests of the weap- 
ons, but no move has been made to supply 
the test ammunition to our fighting 
forces. 

Fourth. Training publications on the 
M-16 provide misleading instructions on 
the care and cleaning of the weapon. 
Shortages of cleaning equipment, lack of 
proper training and supervision on the 
care and cleaning of the rifles have added 
to their malfunctions, as did the mili- 
tary's delay in providing effective lubri- 
cants. Note: The subcommittee’s investi- 
gation confirmed the reported death of a 
corporal, killed while running up and 
down the line of his squad pushing out 
cartridges which failed to extract with 
the only cleaning rod in the squad. 

Fifth. During one period, an accept- 
ance test was waived and approximately 
330,000 rifles were accepted by the mili- 
tary, thousands of which were shipped or 
carried to Vietnam with the Army on 
notice that the rifles failed to meet de- 
sign and performance specifications and 
might experience excessive malfunctions 
when firing ammunition loaded with 
ball-propellant ammunition. Ninety per- 
cent of the ammunition used in Vietnam 
is ball propellant. 

Sixth. No instructions to tighten pro- 
duction quality controls were issued even 
after continued reports of malfunctions 
were received from Vietnam. 

Seventh. The State Department ap- 
proved the sale of 20,300 of these rifles 
to Singapore at the very time that there 
was a shortage of M-16 rifles for train- 
ing purposes in both the United States 
and Vietnam. 

The subcommittee has called on the 
Departments of Defense and Army for 
immediate investigations and corrective 


action on these and many other aspects 


of the M-16 rifle program, including 
audits of the military contracts to the 
Colt Manufacturing Co. and the Olin- 
Mathieson ammunition suppliers, 

Every possible step must be taken to 
effect immediate corrections and assure 
ap, possibility of similar. failures in the 
uture. 
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I have been opposed to Secretary Me- 
Namara’s handling of the Vietnam war, 
as well as to his continued efforts to cut 
back our Nation’s nuclear superiority to 
parity, whatever that is. The facts on the 
M-16 make one wonder how much con- 
fidence to place in any vital defense de- 
cisions dominated by the Pentagon’s so- 
called civilian defense intellectuals. 


FORUM's Little Voice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, PHILIP E. RUPPE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 25, 1967 


Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that the Federal Government, as owner 
of countless national parks, forests, and 
wildlife refuges, should participate in the 
support of the local government on the 
same basis as privately owner lands. To 
this end, I support. the argument put 
forth in the editorial which I am insert- 
ing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD today; 
that is, to amend the law to set a 25- 
cent-per-acre minimum return to coun- 
ties with Federal forest lands. This 
would bring some equity at long last into 
the relationship of private and public 
hands for support of government: 

FORUM’s Lrrrix Voice 


Our relationship with government becomes 
more difficult to manage as we governmental- 
ize so many processes of living which were 
once private affairs. This trend toward hav- 
ing government-take-care-of-grandma, the 
unemployed, the handicapped and so many 
others needing aid in a modern, industrial 
society and economy may be inevitable, but 
if it is to be the best thing that men can 
advise it simply must be subject to public 
inspection, comment and correction. 

Government's way of doing anything is 
to set up a pattern, and you'd better knuckle 
to it—even if it becomes nonsensical—or it's 
your head, This is logical and even proper. 
Government is accountable to the people in 
America, but the accounting process—and 
it’s never neglected in government becomes 
very, very expensive. 

There's another problem that its hard 
to get the public interested in. It's the 
problem of freedom of expression. The 
people in command of government are always 
so bedeviled by public opinion that they 
shush any of their own people who make 
public comment about what's going on. This 
spills. over into the public section. They try 
to “manage” the news—the information— 
the facts—so that an impression prevails that 
is favorable to the officials in charge. 

The Inevitable result of such a system's 
ultimate success would be that it would 
gobble up the private sector—the corpora- 
tions and partnerships and little. businasses 
and individual enterprises—and the govern- 
ment would be everything. The voices crying 
out against this trend always do it in the 
face of governmental displeasure and, with 
government as huge as it is today, this takes 
some courage. It also takes some savvy on the 
part of the public if the voice Is to be heard 
and to be influential. 

FORUM (Forum on Resources of Upper 
Michigan) raised ita voice this week at Mil- 
waukee in testimony by its chairman, Bruce 
Buell of Chassell, a retired professional in- 
dustrial forester, before the Public Land Law 


Review Commission. Buell explained that 
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FORUM is “an organization of corporate and 
individual resource owners and managers, 
and technically qualified agencies and scl- 
entists. It's purpose is to afford free and un- 
biased public consideration of issues affect- 
ing the natural resources of Michigan's Up- 
per Peninsula,” 

FORUM suggested to the Land Law Re- 
view Commission: 

1. The U. P. has tn state and federal own- 
ership over 40 per cent of its timberland and 
we feel that no more lands should go into 
government ownership except and unless 
such lands are of unique character and only 
if the government is willing to effect ex- 
changes of its lands so that the local timber 
economy and tax base can be maintained. 

2. That management policies on all fed- 
erally owned lands should be re-examined 
to see that they are used to the best interest 
of all the people. Government single pur- 
pose usage of its huge holdings would get 
& look under such an inspection to see if 
there couldn't be hunting in parks and se- 
lective logging in refuges, etc. 

3. Amend the law to set a 25 cents an 
acre minimum return to counties with fed- 
eral forest lands. This would bring some 
equity into the relationship of private and 
public hands for support of government. 
The U. P.'s two national forests paid aver- 
ages of 6.1 and 9.5 cents an acre and pri- 
vate forest lands an average of 42.5 cents an 
acre, “This situation is forcing the abandon- 
ment of private forest ownership.” 

FORUM also expressed its belief that fed- 
eral ownership of parks, wildlife refuges, etc., 
should participate in local government sup- 
port on the same basis as national forests. 

It is regretable that our local govern- 
ments in the U. P. are so tongue-tied in 
speaking out for fairness in tax treatment 
of all lands in the U. P. The situation makes 
the voice of FORUM specially courageous, 
needful and healthful. 


Butter and Guns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. SHIPLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 25, 1967 


Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, there are 
those who say we should provide “guns” 
for Vietnam but no “butter” for domes- 
tic programs. Others say Vietnam is 
harming civil rights. Still others are op- 
posed to the tax increase. Dr. George S. 
Reuter, Jr., in his paper, “Butter and 
Guns,” shows the defects in all the above 
thinking. Because I believe my colleagues 
Will be interested in his suggestions, I 
include the article of Dr. Reuter’s in 
the Record: 

: BUTTER AND GUNS 
(By Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr.) 
INTRODUCTION 

Some months ago, I visited with Norman 
Gorin of CBS News at a party in the home 
of Tom Tilgner. We talked at length about 
our mutual friend, Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr., and why he was attempting to relate 
Vietram to civil rights. I felt very strongly 
that one of the greatest men of our time 
Was making a serious blunder. While Mr. 
Gorin agreed in principle, he suggested the 
idea that what Dr. King was doing was to 
keep ahead of the so-called Liberal establish- 
ment in order to retain his leadership. Later, 
Richard Amberg, Publisher of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, shortly before his death,. 
expressed the same idea to me at the Stadium 
Club in St. Louis. This Mr. Amberg and I 
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Tejected as unsound. Since when does a 
leader follow? I prefer the recent statement 
as coming from a leader that I read in a 
New York newspaper. 

I was attending my aunt's funeral (Mrs. 
J. F. Cervantes) and the statement came 
from Speaker of the House John W. McCor- 
mack. Speaker McCormack was aroused by 
à reported remark by Red North Vietnam's 
Defense Minister Vo Mguyen Giap that dis- 
sent in the United States on the Johnson 
policies is “a valuable mark of sympathy.” 
The usually calm statesman from Massa- 
chusetts responded as a leader should: “No- 
body argues with the right of dissent. But 
if I had an opinion I thought would be ad- 
verse to the interests of my cOuntry, I would 
withhold it.“ 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON AND CURRENT LEADERSHIP 


It is a dying fashion to pay respect to 
those who achieve—who really “have it.“ to 
use the vernacular. This is the day when 
the fashion is to be for the underdog, The 
attitude is being developed that if you really 
want people to care for you—and who 
doesn’t?—don't. be successful; be a misfit, a 
loser, a victim of one’s environment, I'm not 
entirely certain of the reason for what ap- 
pears to me to be a general social-psychologi- 
cal aberration, but I suspect it springs from 
a massive social guilt. Regardless, I consider 
it fitting to praise our President now. 

When President L. B. Johnson went to 
Washington from his home in Texas hardly 
& soul knew him there. He was new in Wash- 
ington and when he walked along the streets 
he received only rarely a greeting or a nod of 
recognition from a passerby, But seldom has 
stranger become so quickly a vital part of 
America, and seldom has one contributed 
80 much to its progress and welfare. Yes, 
he is a man of vision in a sea of dissent. As 
President, he deserves our support because 
his program is just and sane. This may be 
expressed around the following guidelines: 

1. His administration supports adequate 
training and education. President Johnson 
realizes that this Nation can neither prosper 
nor endure without trained, productive men 
and women. For this reason, he led in a mas- 
sive campaign to extend the blessings of edu- 
cation to the children of the poor. Yes, he 
also is responsible for increasing the oppor- 
tunities for vocational training to help the 
physically handicapped, and to bring higher 
education within the grasp of more and more 
of our young people. 

A once-dominant goal of American educa- 
tion—shaping of the moral character of the 
young—is gaining prominence in educational 
planning again after a period of relative 
neglect. The reason is not hard to find. It 
comes from the concern of the Johnson Ad- 
ministration. 

2. His administration believes this educa- 
tion must be for all. President Johnson 
studied the teachings of Max Weber, the 
famous German social theorist of 50 years 
ago. Professor Weber attributed to Luther 
and Calvin the popularization of what he 
called the “Protestant ethic:” a cluster of 
attitudes stressing honesty, industry and 
frugality. It was Weber's thesis that the 
Protestant ethic gave rise to capitalism—a 
thesis so broad that it can scarcely be for- 
mally proved. 

Mr. Johnson realizes that Weber's focus 
was too narrow. For the Christian idea of 
yocation implies a community of work in 
which all mankind has a place, while capi- 
talism, whenever it stands outside this Chris- 
tian ideal, ignores the community and sets 
the individual at war with his neighbor's 
interests. 

3. His administration believes in a dynamic 
economic system. Jesus did not outline any 
economic system. Christianity contributes 
to economics, first, higher Ideals, then greater 
power through the human agent to attain 
these ideals, It was not economists who lib- 
erated slaves or passed factory acts but reck- 
less and ignorant Christians. 
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Mr. Johnson understands that unless we 
alleyiate Ills, the ignorant, the uncouth, and 
the heathen will move society. Thought and 
action from Amos through the “war on pov- 
erty” demonstrate a yearning to have ethics 
dominate economics. Ethics must be in con- 
stant examination to meet changing situa- 
tions. 

Reinhold Niebuhr has observed that pov- 
erty has its materialism the same as does 
wealth. By this he means that we are all 
subject. to the real sin that the rich young 
ruler saw in himself when he bared his soul 
to reflection in the Jesus-mirror. That sin 
may be in taking too much pride in being 
what we are and in wanting to remain like 
we are—proud to such an extent that we 
dont want to change. 

4. His administration believes in support- 
ing both wars. Standing In the smoke and 
rubble of Detroit, a Negro veteran said: "I 
just got back from Vietnam a few months 
ago, but you know, I think the war is here.” 
There are in fact two wars going on and both 
are important and should be supported. It 
is just as important to support the war in 
the jungles of southeast Asia as the one in 
the streets of Detroit and Newark. I am con- 
fident that we are not unwilling as a people 
to make the n sacrifices in both wars 
to improve the conditions under which all 
free and equal people are entitled to live. 
While the rate of return is greater for educa- 
tion and welfare programs—butter—freedom 
is essential too, hence guns at present in 
Vietnam. 

Jesus stands on the battle field in Vietnam 
and in the ghetto and says: “This is my 
body; what you are doing to the least of 
these, my brothers, you are doing to me.” 
A broken and bleeding body lies there on 
our communion table. He who eats and 
drinks the one without seeking in every way 
open to him to heal the others, profanes 
the body of the Lord. 

5. His administration believes In adequate 
necessities of life. As disturbing as the atti- 
tude of those who preach repression has been, 
that of those who point the accusing finger 
of scorn at the Federal government is worse. 
The defeat of the rat bill on the eve of riot- 
ing has become a national “in” joke for 
cartoonists. One cannot defend the opinion 
which places the major share of the blame 
for our urban crisis upon President Johnson's 
shoulders. Instead, the Federal government 
has for a generation been the leader and the 
shaper of much of the real progress which 
has been made in the public sector of urban 
life. Yes, our Nation owes much to Presidents 
Roosevelt, Truman, Kennedy, and Johnson 
in the areas of public housing, urban renewal, 
public health, welfare reforms, stiffer hous- 
ing code enforcement, land use planning and 
recreation, community renewal, and a host of 
other programs. 

6. His administration believes in a just 
peace. Through the ages mankind has groped 
for some unifying set of principles that would 
enable them to live in harmony and peace. 
This has been true not only in local areas and 
regions, but also in the larger cultures and 
societies that have merged into national 
states. That same quest for peace and har- 
mony has been going on In the internation- 
al community. The long view of history does 
show a tortutous movement toward a univer- 
sality, toward the establishment of a com- 
munity of mankind where the intellect and 
reason dominate, rather than ignorance, 
superstition and passion. 

For survival, man’s first priority is peace, ` 
and we must recognize that peace can only 
be founded on the cornerstone of coopera- 
tion. This is the prerequisite of peace and 
there will be no shortcut around, or sub- 
stitute for, international goodwill. There are 
too many who would bridge the gap between 
our desire for peace and the end of war in 
Vietnam. The first phase of the Vietnam War 
began under President Eisenhower. The war 
is being managed by the men President Ken- 
nedy brought to Washington to conduct 
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American foreign and defense policy. We 
know these statesmen to be persons of im- 
mutable conviction on almost all matters 
we would regard as central to liberal belief, 
and further to be men of personal honor and 
the highest intellectual attainment. 

It follows then that we must see the war 
through. It would be as foolish to withdraw 
now as it would be to have an all-out war. 
When hostilities in Vietnam have ended with 
a truce comparable to Korea, there will be 
future “limited wars” as long as Commu- 
nist exists, but this is still the better ap- 
proach in America, “Limited wars” do not 
kill or injure as many people and it keeps 

America from an all-out war economy. 


7. His administration believes in both 
“butter and guns.” The spotlight of public 
opinion is swinging toward the issue of Fed- 
eral spending where it is likely to be focused 
for years. Proponents and opponents of Gov- 
ernment spending are adept at using ratios 
to their own advantage. As I stated in Chi- 
cago recently, “I support President Johnson 
in providing both ‘guns and butter,’ because 
both are essential now. We must support 
both the wars. We must support the Presi- 
dent's tax program. If 10% tax increase is not 
enough, then make it 20%. To cut elther the 
foreign or domestic program would be to in- 
vite disaster.” 

Dr. and the liberals should support 
President Johnson's programs. They should, 
at the same time, be critical of Congress if 
either the domestic or foreign program is cut. 
If either program is not enough, then in- 
crease it, because we are able to see both pro- 
grams through based on our national wealth. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The great majority of the American peo- 
ple will continue to support President John- 
son's programs of “butter and guns,” because 
it is the just and humane thing to do. In 
closing, let me cite two additional guidelines 
to follow in the years ahead. First, President 
Harry 8. Truman spoke of America when he 
cited these values and principles: “There is 
no more fundamental axiom of American 
freedom than the familiar statement: ‘In a 
free country, we punish men for the acts they 
commit, but never for the opinions they 
have.“ And the reason this is so fundamental 
to freedom is not, as many suppose, that it 
protects the few unorthodox from suppres- 
sion by the majority. To permit freedom of 
expression is primarily for the benefit of the 
majority because it protects criticism, and 
criticism leads to progress.” 

Then, in the final analysis, a wise scholar 
once said: “I said to the man who stood at 
the Gate of the Year, “Give me a light that 
I may tread safely into the unknown.’ He 
said: Go out into the darkness and place thy 
hand in the hand of God: that to thee shall 
be better than light and safer than a known 
way.“ Here is the encapsulation of the ulti- 
mate in faith. Yes, our wealthy America must 
provide both “butter and guns.” 


To Our Millions of Elderly Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 2 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 24, 1967 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, phenomenal has been the 
growth in recent years of golden age 
clubs, senior citizen organizations and 
retired men and women’s groups; per- 
haps the most significent sequence to 
this movement has been the issuance of 
worthwhile publications slanted in the 
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direction of their interests and needs of 
these elderly citizens. 

Only recently has there been satis- 
factory communication between the 
growing number of retirees, in the foster- 
ing of information having particular ap- 
plication to citizens in their latter years. 

One of the outstanding mediums help- 
ing to fill this void has been Lobby 65 
Digest, published in Massachusetts by 
Frank Le Roy Johnson, 2 Wright Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138, now in its 
second year. 

Its readers are offered helpful hints 
for the use and exchange of talents; the 
understanding of ailments and ways to 
achieve savings in the purchase of drugs 
for their treatments; also suggestions for 
obtaining travel tour information, hear- 
ing aids and timely articles by competent 
authors on matters of common concern, 

Lobby 65 Digest now has a wide dis- 
tribution in Massachusetts. It is 
chartered by the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts as a charitable, tax free, non- 
profit, nonpartisan, nonsectarian corpo- 
ration. 

Its columns have been filled by such 
men of competence as the following; Dr. 
Howard F. Root, Boston, of the Diabetes 
Foundation; Dr. William S. Clark, New 
York, on arthritis; Dr. Charles I. Schott- 
land, former U.S. Commissioner of HEW, 
presently the dean of the Florence Heller 
Graduate School, Brandeis University. 

Others have contributed articles, in- 
cluding Dr. Naif L. Simon, F. A. C. A. 
anesthesia department chief at the 
Quincy city hospital; Dr. Fredrick J. 
Stare on nutrition—Harvard School of 
Public Health; Judge Robert Gardner 
Wilson, the Shrine Burns Institute for 
Children in Boston; and Dr. Irving S. 
Cooper of St. Barnabas Hospital, New 
York on use of cryoprobe in cryosur- 
gery the technique for relief of Parkin- 
son tremors. 

Articles have also appeared in Lobby 
65 Digest concerning the American Can- 
cer Society; the Deafness Research 
Foundation of New York, and the Mas- 
sachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness. 

Most of this information is useful in 
every State, especially when supple- 
mented by information in local areas in 
which the publication is distributed. 
That probably accounts for the many in- 
quiries Mr. Johnson has been receiving 
from other States seeking the licensing 
of Lobby 65 Digest under his copyright. 
This publication is unique in the compo- 
sition of its advisory board, which in- 
cludes outstanding representatives 
among different races and religions. 

It is dedicated to advancement, educa- 
tion, and service to the elderly; and seeks 
to spread the gospel of good will, mutual 
assistance, and spirit of togetherness— 
through the medium of “each helping 
the other.” This undertaking of publish- 
ing Lobby 65 Digest has come about 
through the initiative, imagination, 
generosity, and talents of 69-year-old 
Frank Le Roy Johnson, a retired Amer- 
ican citizen who has been received by 
Richard Cardinal Cushing and Gov. 
John W. Volpe, who have paid him high 
tribute for helping to solve the concerns, 
sharing sources of common interest, and 
for obtaining information most appli- 
cable to men and women—who under 
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our American system of social security, 
face retirement after they reach the age 
of 65. 

In addition, Lobby 65 Digest lists the 
names of officials of all the known clubs 
serving retired groups in Massachu- 
setts—and aids in keeping each of these 
in contact. 

Circulation of this publication under 
a charter license in other States will find 
ready recipients to share its intrastate 
valued columns and rewarding in the 
helpfulness it gives to its subscribers} 


Representative Moss Addresses Montana 
Farmers Union Convention 


SPEECH 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 24, 1967 


Mr. OLSEN, Mr. Speaker, our distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
California, Congressman Jonn E. Moss, 
recently delivered an outstanding ad- 
dress at the annual convention of the 
Montana Farmers Union in Great Falls, 
Mont. 

In it, he expressed views with which 
I strongly agree, and I recommend his 
thoughtful comments to every Member 
of the House. 

I include Congressman Moss’ remarks 
in the Recorp at this point: 

SPEECH OF Hon. JOHN E. Moss, DEMOCRAT, OF 
CALIFORNIA, AT THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
THE MONTANA FARMERS UNION, GREAT FALLS, 
MONT., Ocroser 19, 1967 


It is very refreshing to be here today to 
discuss with you some of the problems facing 
the rural communities of your great and 
beautiful State of Montana, 

I might add that it is refreshing as well to 
be away from the discords, pressures and 
bickerings which pervade our national capi- 
tal today. 

There are myriad critical problems beset- 
ting our Nation both at home and abroad. 
But their magnitude does not minimize the 
seriousness of the problems facing you right 
here in your own backyard. In fact, the wors- 
ening state of the nation’s rural economy 
demands immediate and thorough study and 
corrective action, 

The progressive National Farmers Union is 
in the forefront of a growing national cam- 
paign to remold and reinvigorate our rural 
economy, advancing new ideas and concrete 
proposals. In Montana, under the leadership 
of your long-time president Leonard Ken- 
field, you have worked diligently to preserve 
the best values of rural life in modern society. 
Each of you deserve the highest praise and 
the fullest cooperation of all thinking 
Americans. 

In the last few years the spotlight of na- 
tional concern has centered, for the most 
part, on the urban communities of America 
and their large pockets of grim and debilitat- 
ing poverty. Certainly the problems of our 
cities cry out for speedy and effective solu- 
tions. And you will agree, I know, that we 
cannot evade our responsibilities in this re- 
gard. 


While the plight of our rural economy has 
been somewhat obscured by the violence and 
upheaval in the cities, there is a growing 
awareness that America’s rural communities 
and farmers also face complex and serious 
problems. There is indeed a close relation- 
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ship between the urban and rural dilemmas 
now brooding over the nation. 

The crisis in our cities is caused in large 
measure by the gross congestion of people 
which breeds economic instability, shocking 
housing conditions, and explosive discontent. 
Many of the 30 million persons who migrated 
from American farms to American cities since 
1940 were “rural dropouts” who left the farm- 
ing communities because of the sagging rural 
economy. "There's no home on the farm,” 
they said, “so let's try the city.“ And, I'm 
afraid, that despite the urban convulsions 
the mass migration to the cities Ís continuing. 

It is a particularly sad and revealing fact 
that most of the people leaving the land for 
the cities are under thirty years of age. The 
largest group comprises young people who 
have just finished high school and are facing 
the productive years of life. 

I know this figure is probably out of line 
in Montana, but one-third of the Americans 
who live on farms, live in poverty. In addi- 
tion, the proportion of people without jobs 
is twice as high among agricultural workers 
as it ls among industrial workers. Further- 

more. our rural communities, generally 
speaking, do not offer first rate, medical fa- 
cilities, maximum cultural opportunities, or 
a great variety of stores and services, 

The flight to the cities also means fewer 
people to pay the taxes in rural areas, and 
thus less money for public education, public 
Medical facilities, libraries, and other insti- 
tutions which are the mark of social prog- 
Tess, 

How can we stem, indeed reverse, this flow 
of manpower to the cities? The answer is 
obvious but mighty hard to come by—make 
our rural areas economically attractive and 
provide better homes, better roads, better 
schools, better amenities of all kinds. I 
fully with your President, Mr. Kenfield, who 
Tecently said: 

“Rural America has vast spaces with clean 
air and is capable, if allowed to share in a 
larger part of the national income, of pro- 
viding wholesome living for more families on 
more farms and in more rural communities. 
. A dynamic program of improvement 
in rural America will help the cities by re- 
lieving them of depressing congestion and 
shifting their burdens into more self-sus- 
taining areas.” 

A recent Gallup poll tells us that half 
of the American people would really prefer 
to live in the country or in a small town, 
if they felt they could obtain the economic 
and social advantages of urban and suburban 
areas. 

The challenge we face, then, is simply 
this: we must harness our technology and 
resources—which are the greatest in the 
Werld—to provide the benefits of modern 
living throughout our rural communities, 
benefits equal to or higher than those exist- 
ing elsewhere in the nation. 

Rural areas need more jobs based, not 
only on agriculture, but also on medium 
and small industry, on research facilites, on 
distribution centers, and other enterprises 
which do not have to be in large metropoli- 
tan areas to prosper and grow, The economic 
weight of Defense and other government con- 
tracts for research, development, and produc- 
tion, as well as tax incentives and other pro- 
grams of cooperative partnership between 
government and private enterprise, should 
be used for farm areas as well as in the 
big cities. 

But government cannot do the job alone. 
Rural communities must develop their own 
civic consciousness, organize development 
groups to attract job-producing enterprises, 
and make the most of their natural resources 
and recreational opportunities. There must 
emerge a dedicated and imaginative local 
leadership in our rural communities. 

The basic element for improving rural 
America is, of course, to eliminate the high 
cost—low price squeeze now throttling our 
farm communities. The decline of parity to 
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73 this September, largely because of higher 
machinery prices and lower hog prices, is not 
good for rural America. It is, indeed, tragic 
that the increase of 233.8 percent in our 
gross national product since 1947 has been 
accompanied by a decrease of 6.6 percent 
in net income of farmers since 1947. 

Government and private enterprise must 
evolve programs and policies which will 
reverse this disastrous trend. Unless effective 
corrective action is taken, efforts to rejuve- 
nate our rural communities will be of no 
avall. It is good that in these trying times 
the National Farmers Union is putting forth 
restless and active leadership in proposing 
innovative possible solutions to the farmer’s 
economic problems, nationwide and in the 
State of Montana, including such proposals 
as setting up a mechanism for enabling 
farmers.and ranchers to engage in collective 
bargaining, commodity by commodity, with 
buyers, handlers and processors; limiting 
government payments to any one farm oper- 
ator; providing more government low-cost 
credit to farmers and ranchers; and abolish- 
ing the so-called corporate farm. 

The National Farmers Union stands four- 
square for family farming, as I do. This is 
why I have always endorsed, and will always 
seek to preserve, the effective acreage limita- 
tion in the Federal Reclamation law limiting 
the Bureau of Reclamation from f 
water at a cost carrying significant subsidy 
to more than 160-acres for each landowner. 
That provision is the bedrock of family 
farming in great areas of our nation, as much 
today as when it was enacted some 60 years 


You, the farmers and consumers in Mon- 
tana, are particularly fortunate to have such 
a champion as my great and good friend, 
Senator Lee Metcalf. He is truly a dedicated 
public servant,-who fights vigorously and 
continuously for the consumer's interests. 
His efforts against high cost electricity are 
particularly epochal and noteworthy. He has 
documented, time and again, the overcharges 
and the unconscionable high rates of return 
received by electric power companies at the 
expense of the consumer. 

Montana has these problems too. Here in 
Great Falis, the consumer pays the Montana 
Power Company about $5 per month more 
than he would pay in comparable cities else- 
where in the country, while the Company's 
actual rate of return—11.37 percent—is one 
of the highest of any electric utility in the 
country. 


One reason for these high charges, and 
high rate of return, is lack of competition. 
Montana is the only State, except Hawail, 
without a single municipal power system. 

Traditionally there have been three prin- 
cipal means to protect the consumer's inter- 
est in low-cost, reliable, electric service. First, 
by the competition of other forms of energy, 
but such competition is now rapidly becom- 
ing obsolete even where the local power com- 
pany doesn't own the gas company too, Sec- 
ond, by governmental regulation of rates 
and conditions of service, but such regula- 
tion has seldom been very effective and fre- 
quently it Is pure sham. Third, by the yard- 
stick of public and cooperative power which 
helps to measure the reasonableness of the 
rates and services of electric companies by 
comparison with the operations of municipal, 
public utility district, and rural cooperatives 
electric systems. 

The yardstick depends largely on the hy- 
dropower generated at Federal dams. This is 
because of all the electric energy generated 
in this country in 1966, State and local bodies 
produced only 10 percent, and cooperatives 
produced only 1 percent; whereas the Federal 
Government produced 13 percent. All the rest 
(76 percent) was produced by the investor- 
owned, profit-making companies, But the 
yardstick is not as effective as it ought to be, 
because less than half (48.6 percent) of this 
Federally generated power was sold to prefer- 
ence customers such as municipalities, rural 
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cooperatives, public utility districts, States 
and other public agencies. About one-sixth 
(17.8 percent) was consumed by the Federal 
Government itself, and over one-third (33.6 
percent) was sold to private industry and in- 
vestor-owned utilities. 

The Federal Power Commission predicts 
that total electric consumption in the United 
States will at least double between now and 
1980. Federal power production, therefore, 
should also double, at least, if we are to 
maintain eyen the present inadequate yard- 
stick. Unfortunately, the trend is in the other 
direction. 

We must begin to think very seriously 
about public agencies engaging in thermal 
generation of electricity if we are going to 
be able to maintain the Federal yardstick. 
Traditionally, Federal power has meant 
hydropower. Even today, TVA is the only 
Federal entity with its own thermal genera- 
tion. However, hydro alone will not provide 
the large increase in Federal power and 
energy required to maintain the present min- 
imum Federally-generated proportion of all 
power produced in this country, 

Furthermore, as new hydropower sources 
become scarce, and existing Federal hydro- 
power is more and more reserved for peaking 
operation, it tends to lose its yardstick qual- 
ity. With private steam plants carrying the 
base load, and the coordinated output sold 
at composite rates, which often include a 
private wheeling toll, it becomes difficult or 
impossible to compare Federal and private 
prices. 3 

At the same time, however, the growing 
importance of hydropower for peaking pur- 
poses will make it feasible to develop many 
marginal hydro sites which previously were 
thought to be uneconomic because of their 
limited amount of water to produce energy, 
We should therefore urge that all such sites 
be reevaluated for Federal development as 
peaking plants. In many cases, these margin- 
al sites can be made very useful for peaking 
power by inclusion of pumped storage facili- 
ties, which make possible the carrying of 
large peak loads with very small streamfiow, 
provided, of course, they are operating as 
part of an adequate base load system. 

Hydropower, therefore, can still have a 
great role in the future of the ck, 
However, it is under heavy attack. Unless 
consumers act to protect their interest in low 
cost electricity, its role is going to be whittled 
away. It is ironic that the well-financed 
campaigns by private power companies 
against new Federal hydropower projects has 
been inadvertently aided by well-intentioned 
people, who are as devoted to conservation 
as I am, who fear that dams will damage 
fish, birds or whitewater canoeing, 

I do not think that dams are necessarily 
destructive to the principles of resource con- 
servation. On the contrary, the reservoirs 
provide water for municipal purposes, flood 
control, irrigation, industral use, and many 
forms of recreation, including boating, swim- 
ming, fishing, etc. Hydropower dams are a 
renewable resource, and frequently are less 
destructive to the natural environment than 
any other form of electric generation. They 
do not pollute the air with smoke and radio- 
activity, or the water.of our rivers and lakes 
with heat or radioactvie wastes. 

Conservation consists of the most effective 
long term use of the resources of nature for 
the benefit of mankind. It involves respect 
for mother earth. It does not imply idolizing 
one value—for instance, the of shoot- 
ing rapids in rubber boats—to the exclusion 
of all others. It means reverent use, not non- 
use, of the gifts God has provided to man. 

If we are to have more Federal dams, we 
must take our case to the public. We must 
describe the dangerous alternatives, We must 
explain the true meaning of conservation. 
But it is not enough simply to have Federal 
dams and powerplants. It is also necessary 
to be vigilant in protecting the public's rights 
to the power produced by such Federal pow- 
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e. For example, on July 31 of this year 

of the Interior signed a long- 
— contract with the Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Company which makes the entire Central 
Valley Project power system in California 
an appendage of the company until the year 
2005, freezes the load growth of existing 
preference customers, excludes the opportu- 
nity of other preference customers to obtain 
the benefits of low-cost Federal power, and 
subjects the Government and its customers 
to an intricate set of restrictions that will 
almost inevitably insure their permanent 
domination by the company. 

For four years I fought, along with several 
other Members of Congress, to eliminate or 
modify the many unconscionable features of 
the contract, some of which were severely 
criticized by the Federal Power Commission 
and the Anti-Trust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Our efforts resulted in varl- 

-ous changes which improved the contract 
in some respects for both the Government 
and its preference customers: 

I am sorry to say, however, that the con- 
tract was still heavily loaded in the Com- 
pany's favor. Secretary Udall has said he will 
try to help the various smaller municipalities 
of Central and Northern California to assure 
their future power needs at economical costs. 
However, I have the gravest misgivings that 
the contract which he signed with the Com- 
pany, over my objection, will make it most 
difficult, if not impossible, for the munici- 
palities to develop their own sources for their 
future power needs, and for the Secretary 
to be of much help to them. 

The struggle for low-cost electricity in the 
next decade or two will become increasingly 
great in the feld of nuclear power. I under- 
stand that 55 percent of the new generating 
capacity contracted for in the United States 
last year was for nuclear power plants. The 
most significant feature of these plants is 
thelr large size. The average capacity of the 
$2 plants contracted for construction after 
1967 will be 625 megawatts. The average size 
of the nuclear generating units ordered last 
year—which is the latest figure in the AEC 
report—will be 790 megawatts, Indeed the 
smallest plant in the list for future com- 
Pletion is 450 megawatts. 


Of course, the economies which result 
from large generators is the reason for the 
increasing capacity of new atomic plants. 
The AEC estimates the cost of production 
from a 500 megawatt nuclear plant at 4.4 
mills per kilowatt hour. TVA has already 
begun construction of two nuclear plants, 
each over 1100 megawatts, which will pro- 
duce energy at a cost of 2.37 mills per kilo- 
watt hour, 

44 mill nuclear power may or may not be 
competitive with coal, but 2.37 mili energy 
is competitive even with hydropower. But you 
have to be awfully big to afford an 1100 
megawatt plant. TVA is paying $122,700,000 
for two of them—plus costs of the trans- 
mission plant, contingency allowance, and 
interest during construction, which run the 
bili up to $247,000,000—plus $232,000,000 for 
a twelve-year fuel supply. Significantly, 
however, eyen the investment in the plant 
itself, on a dollars-per-kllowatt basis, will be 
less than for a comparable coal plant—$116 
compared to $117. But there are few non- 
Federal public power agencies or rural co-ops 
that are big enough to engage in the gen- 
eration of atomic power. 

Of the 20,003 megawatts of total capacity 
of nuclear power plants under contract for 
completion after 1967, only TVA’s 2,229 mega- 
watts and the Omaha Public Power District's 
450 megawatts—the smallest on the list 
will be publicly owned. 

The Hanford plant on the Columbia River, 
the only other large publicly owned nuclear 
power facility in the country, was built by 
the Atomic Energy Commission to make plu- 
tonium for bombs, The Commission con- 
sidered producing electricity at Hanford it- 
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7 of useful power but 
then only on condition that they offer 50 
percent participation to the private com- 
panies, The private power interests today are 
very strong indeed. 

Another example of their strangle-hold is 
shown in the recent struggle over appropria- 
tions for the Dickey-Lincoln School Dam in 
Maine, the first Federal hydroelectric project 
in the Northeast, which Congress authorized 
in 1965 by a narrow margin, In this Congress, 
the House of Representatives, with the ap- 
proving votes of most of the New England 
Congressmen, where power costs are the 
highest in the Nation, voted against the ap- 
propriation. It is most significant that the 
very threat of this project has led to at least 
five rate reductions from private power com- 
panies in Maine. 

The very success of the TVA in developing 
a once poor and backward region has made 
the private power industry vow never to per- 
mit it to happen again; and so far, they have 
kept their vow.. There are no plans to re- 
peat even the Hanford 50 percent public-50 
percent private arrangement. Even half a 
loaf to the public is too much. 

A potential new fuel for making electricity 
is geothermal steam—natural underground 
steam, Certainly steam under the public lands 
of the United States is a public resource that 
ought to be developed for public benefit ei- 
ther by the Government itself, or at least 
by public and cooperative bodies under a 
preference clause. The Department of the 
Interior proposed a leasing act to this Con- 
gress for geothermal steam. It contains no 
preference clause. Instead it provides for sale 
of steam leases to the highest bidder—again 
pricing the little fellows out of the market. 

Almost sixty years ago, in vetoing a bill to 
give away a hydropower site on the James 
River in Missouri, President Theodore Roose- 
velt wrote as follows: 

“The people of the country are threatened 
by a monopoly far more powerful, because it 
is in far closer touch with their domestic and 
industrial life, than anything known to our 
experience 

“To give away, without conditions, this, 
one of the greatest of our resources, would 
be an act of folly. If we are gullty of it, our 
children will be forced to pay an annual re- 
turn upon a capitalization based upon the 
highest prices which ‘the traffic will bear’. 
They will find themselves face to face with 
powerful interests intrenched behind the 
doctrine of ‘vested rights“ and strengthened 
by every defense which money can buy and 
the ingenuity of able corporation lawyers 
can devise. Long before that time they may 
and very probably will have become a con- 
solidated interest, controlled from the great 
financial centers, dictating the terms upon 
which the citizen can conduct his business or 
earn his livelihood, and not amenable to the 
wholesome check of local opinion. 

* * * . . 


"I esteem it my duty to use every endeavor 
to prevent this growing monopoly, the most 
threatening which has ever appeared, from 
being fastened upon the people of this na- 
tion.” 

We need another Roosevelt today. 7 

Already electric power is the nation's 
largest industry. Its capital assets are 60 
percent larger than those of the next largest 
industry—petroleum refining. Twelve percent 
of all capital invested in business in this 
country is under the control of the privately- 
owned electric power utilities. And they 
grasp for more at the public expense. 

The State of New York has a fine public 
power authority, which tes 20 percent 
of the electricity produced in that State, from 
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the waters of the Niagara and St. Lawrence 
Rivers. These rivers are now almost fully 
developed. Logically, to maintain the yard- 
stick, and to retain the public share of the 
market, the New York Power Authority, like - 
TVA, should begin building nuclear plants. 

This is not what the State Administration 
has proposed. Instead, it proposes to bring 
power costs down by providing free atomic 
fuel to the private companies. 

Unless an enlightened and outraged public 
demands otherwise, this may be the ultimate 
fate of the yardstick—to be replaced by a 
subsidy to the private companies which en- 
ables them to impose their excessive rates 
on both our light bills and our tax bills. 

The proportion of Federally-generated 
power to privately-generated power must be 
maintained at least at its current level. How 
can public power survive the establishment 
of the large regional power pooling combines. 
that are coming to be the predominant pat- 
tern ot the electric power industry, if public 
generation does not keep pace with industry 
expansion? Elther we maintain the balance 
between the private and public sectors of the 
industry or the electric industry will become 
ever more dominated and controlled by the 
large private monopolies within the next 
decade. 

The second method of protecting the con- 
sumer from abuse by the monopolistic elec- 
tric utilities is through government regula- 
tion of rates and services. There is vast room 
for improvement in this field, both by the 
State Commissions and by the Federal Power 
Commission. However, I believe that despite 
the prior inadequacies of such regulation, we 
should continue to work to improve and 
strengthen the regulatory role of both the 
Federal and State Commissions, and not 
abandon regulation as a tool for protecting 
the interests of the consumer. 

Most of you are familiar with the efforts 
made during the last Congress by the private 
utilities to enact’ the Holland-Smathers bill 
which would exempt them from FPO juris- 
diction. The bill was on its way to passage 
when the great Northeast Blackout of Novem- 
ber 9, 1965 occurred. That Blackout graphic- 
ally demonstrated the interstate character of 
the electric industry and the need for more 
regulation, rather than less regulation, and 
effectively killed the Holland-Smathers bill 
in the last Congress. 

But the private power utilities are not 
easily discouraged. The Holland-Smathers 
bill has reappeared in this Congress. It would 
exempt from Federal regulation, including 
Federal accounting and disclosure require- 
ments, any electric company “whose facili- 
ties are all situated in a single State and 
are not used to transmit or receive electric 
energy by direct connection, from or to any 
other State, or by indirect connection, from 
or to any other State except for temporary 
or emergency purposes,” 

The Florida Power and Light Company, 
which ts one of the principal supporters of 
the present Holland-Smathers bill, is the 
largest utility in the State of Florida, with 
assets of about a billion dollars. It is ninth 
in revenues, among the almost 3600 electric 
systems in the Nation. It claims that the 
“onerous” FPO accounting requirements will 
force it to raise its rates, and that it is al- 
ready adequately regulated by the Florida 
Public Service Commission. 

In 1964, Florida Power and Light Com- 
pany’s rate of return was 12.3 percent, the 
third highest rate of return on invested capi- 
tal of any power company in the country. 
In 1965 the Chairman of the Florida regu- 
latory commission testified before the Senate 
Commerce Committee that in his opinion the 
best utility regulation “is little or no regula- 
tion.” In 1966, a newspaper reporter who 
asked the director of the finance department 
of the Florida Commission about Florida 
Power and Light’s rate base was told: “Where 
it is, if it still exists, I don’t know.” The 
law of Florida does not provide for any regu- 
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lation of wholesale rates and service. Thus, 
if the Holland-Smathers bill should pass, 
there would be no one to require Florida 
Power and Light Company to sell electricity 
to a co-op, and perhaps ultimately, no more 
co-ops in Florida. 

Florida. Power and Light is not directly 
connected to any out-of-state utility. It is 
connected to Florida Power Corporation, 
which in turn is connected to the Georgia 
Power Company, The interchange contract 
between Florida Power and Light and the 
Florida Power Corporation is not to be 
found in either the FPC or the Florida Pub- 
lic Service Commission files, It apparently has 
never been put in writing. It remains more 
secret even than Florida Power and Light's 
rate base, 

The new Holland-Smathers bill, although 
apparently motivated to fit the Florida Power 
and Light pattern, can also serve as the ve- 
hicle for exempting many other private elec- 
tric utility companies from FPC jurisdiction, 
simply through the device of setting up a 
separate corporation to hold title to a sub- 
station, or other facility. (even merely a 
10-foot stretch of wire) at the state bound- 
ary, so that the utility is not connected 
“directly” to facilities in the next state. 

I intend to continue opposing the Holland- 
Smathers bill. What the country needs is not 
exemption from FPC regulation, but more 
FPO regulation to insure better performance, 
better reliability, more equitable prices and 
conditions of service, and maximum protec- 
tion from blackouts in the Nation’s electric 
power industries. 

Perhaps these benefits may come in the 
proposed Power Reliability Act which the 
FPC sent to Congress after the blackout of 
last June on the PJM system in Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Maryland and Delaware 
which affected 13 million people. 

In my opinion, the FPC bill offers a sound 
approach to the problem of reliability and 
adequacy of power planning and power trans- 
mission. However, as I studied the FPC bill 
I found a number of oversights or defects 
which should be corrected. Therefore, on 
August 14, I introduced a revised bill (H.R. 
12322) which would, in my judgment, rem- 
edy those deficiencies. 

The purpose of this legislation is not 
merely to prevent more cascading power 
failures. It is also designed to assure, in 
accordance with the national policy adopted 
32 years ago, that there will be an abundant 
supply of electric energy throughout the 
United Statés, with the maximum possible 
economy and with due regard to the proper 
utilization and conservation of natural re- 
sources. This bill would also clarify the Con- 
gressional mandate to the Federal Power 
Commission to consider esthetic and his- 
toric values in carrying out its regulatory 
duties concerning electric power. 

The FPC bill, and to a greater extent, my 
bill, views the electric power industry as one 
nationwide public utility, consisting of all 
the local generating and transmission enti- 
ties, including the public, private, and coop- 
erative segments thereof. Both bills require 
organization of the industry into regional 
counclis to plan, coordinate, and provide the 
most reliable, efficient, and economic service 
to all the people of the region, regardless of 
who provides reta?l distribution service, and 
to exchange and coordinate power with 
neighboring regions. 

Strong interconnection between adequate 
generation is the key to power reliability in 
areas of heavy energy consumption. Every 
one of the 18 cascading power failures start- 
ing with the great Northeast Blackout of 
November 9, 1965, occurred because of in- 
adequate interconnections. The Holland- 
Smathers bill in addition to its many other 
faults, would discourage interconnection, 
and hence decrease reliability. The Electric 
Power Reliability bill would help strengthen 
interconnections and thus increase the re- 
lability of electric power systems. 
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Both the FPC bill and my bull seek to 
achieve these objectives by voluntary cooper- 
ation of the various managements within the 
regions. Both bills require that the regional 
councils be open to membership by all seg- 
ments of the power industry so that all 
plans developed by the regional councils will 
be the product of all the power systems, 
including the public, private, and cooperative 
power networks within the same region. 

My bill corrects an oversight in the FPC 
bill to provide for participation, on a volun- 
tary basis, by State regulatory commissions 
as well as the utilities, in regional council 
work. Both bills empower the FPC to com- 
pel participation in council work by recalci- 
trant generating and transmission entities; 
however, my bill adds an explicit provision 
requiring such entities also to share reason- 
ably in the council's expenses, Both bills 
provide that the FPC may review, and, if 
necessary, revise regional council plans; but 
both provide that the plans are to be 
developed in the first instance by the local 
utilities in the region. 

The FPC bill provides that those who act 
pursuant to a regional plan shall be im- 
mune from suits for damages and injunctive 
relief under the antitrust laws by those 
who are hurt by such actions. I think such 
grant of immunity from suit under the anti- 
trust laws would be a dangerous weakening 
of the protections against arbitrary monop- 
oly actions, Furthermore, I believe the 
courts are a better forum than the FPC 
to resolve disputes under the antitrust laws. 
Hence, my bill does not authorize the FPC, 
by its approval of the plans of the regional 
councils, to confer antitrust immunity. 

Both bills contemplate the establishment 
of mandatory reliability criteria by the FPC 
for bulk power supply facilities, which may 
be of. nationwide or regional applicability. 
These criteria would be promulgated only 
after consultation with the regional coun- 
cils, and may, in fact, be developed in the 
first Instance by the councils. My bill differs 
in only two words from the FPC bill con- 
cerning reliability standards. I say the Com- 
mission “shall” promulgate regulations set- 
ting forth reliability criteria; and the FPC 


“bill says it may“. Clearly, the criteria must 


be promulgated, and my bill explicitly so 
provides. 

The FPC bill recognizes that the construc- 
tion and operation of extra-high-voltage 
lines, those over 200,000 volts, will involve 
aesthetic values. I want to provide increased 
protection to these values. „ 

The FPC bill would authorize the FPC 
to appoint advisory coordination review 
boards, but does not explicitly encourage 
the appointment of persons interested in 
conservation and aesthetics to those advisory 
boards. My bill will do so. 

In addition, my bill expressly prohibits 
the grant of rights-of-way for extra-high- 
voltage power lines in national parks, na- 
tional monuments, national battlefields, his- 
toric sites, and all other areas administered 
by the National Park Service, except three 
types of areas. The excepted areas are na- 
tional parkways, which are narrow strips 
hundreds of miles long, and two varieties of 
recreation areas which frequently surround 
existing power dams and do not have preser- 
vation of the natural environment as their 
primary purpose. 

My bill also goes beyond the FPC bill by 
authorizing the administering agency of 
Federal land to veto a proposed EHV power 
line over Federal lands, not only on the 
ground that it would endanger aesthetic or 
historic values, but also if it would endanger 
identified species of fiora or fauna. I have 
also added a provision to clarify that the 
Electric Power Reliability Act will not super- 
sede the Wilderness Act in any way. 

Both the FPO bill and my bill require re- 
view by the FPC before extra-high-voltage 
transmission lines may be built. One reason 
is to provide a forum for reviewing the ses- 
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thetic consequences of proposals such as Po- 
tomac Edison's plan to run an EHV line near 
Antietam battlefield in Maryland. The other 
reason is technological, The FPC will have 
an opportunity to determine whether the 
EHV line is adequate to do the job for which 
it is intended, whether it will increase the 
reliability of service at both its terminals, as 
it should, or increase the chances of cascad- 
ing failures, as it should not, 

My bill goes another step beyond the FPC 
bill, and makes extra-high-voltage lines true 
public utilities, giving to every electric en- 
tity the right to increase the capacity of 
such lines, by whomever owned, at its own 
expense and subject to FPC regulation and 
technological review, and to participate in 
joint use of such lines, This addition to the 
bill is important, both aesthetically and eco- 
nomically, because it will reduce the need 
for unsightly and costly paralleling facili- 
ties. It recognizes the fact, which is far too 
frequently overlooked, that transmission 
lines are part of this Nation's transportation 
system. 

I have revised greatly the FPC bill's pro- 
vision for granting rights-of-way across Fed- 
eral lands for EHV lines. Under my bill 
rights-of-way over Federal land may be 
granted for a limited term, not in excess of 
50 years; or for an unlimited duration. How- 
ever, if the right-of-way ls granted for an 
unlimited duration, then the FPO will have 
continuing jurisdiction at intervals of not 
less than 10 years to add to or change the 
conditions of the right-of-way grants. 

The FPC bill makes no provision for pay- 
ment to the United States for use of its land. 
Mine does. 

The FPC bill completely overlooks Indian 
rights in Indian reservations. The Indians, 
rather than the Government, are the true 
owners of the reservations, many of which 
were set up by solemn treaty guaranteeing 
that no one would ever be permitted to re- 


-Side or cross over them without the Indian's 


consent. My bill requires Indian consent be- 
fore any EHV right-of-way can be granted 
through an Indian reservation, and, when 
consent is given, it requires the utility to 
pay the Indians for the use of their lands. 

Both bilis authorize the FPO, on its own 
motion, to compel interconnections between 
power systems—again giving priority to ef- 
ficient public service for the consumers of 
u region, My bill, however, goes further, re- 
quiring each entity, public or private, to 
wheel power for other entities to the extent 
of excess capacity in its lines. For this serv- 
ice, it would, of course, be entitled to fair 
compensation, ; 

I have added provisions to the FPC bill at 
several places to Insure that the public re- 
ceives notice of what is proposed and has ac- 
cess to information on file. Thus, when a 
statement of organization of a regional coun- 
cil, or a regional plan, is filed, I would re- 
quire the FPC to give notice of the filing 
in the Federal Register, whereas the FPO 
bill requires such notice only in case of an 
EHV transmission line proposal. Further- 
more, under my proposal, all filings which 
are permitted or required to be made will 
be available for public inspection, including 
coordination contracts, such as for joint 
ownership or operation of generators and 
transmission lines. 

I have also included a new section direc- 
ting the Federal Power Commission to survey 
existing and planned extra-high-voltage 
testing laboratories in the United States and 
to report to Congress within one year whether 
any action is needed to provide more labora- 
tories and to make them available to all 
persons desiring to test their EHV facilities, 
At the present time there are only two lab- 
oratories in this country, in contrast to 20 
abroad, able to test extra-high-voltage equip- 
ment under operating conditions. Both 
American laboratories are maintained by in- 
dividual manufacturers for their own use. 
I need not stress the hazard that inade- 
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quately tested equipment presents to re- 
liable service. 

You will be interested to know that I have 
been receiving considerable mail from people 
all oyer the country supporting and com- 
mending the revisions which my bill would 
make in the FPC'’s Electric Power Reliabil- 
ity bill, These include conservation groups 
(such as the National Audubon Society, the 
Izaak Walton League, the Citizens’ Commit- 
tee on Natural Resources, the Sport Fishing 
Institute, the National Recreation and Park 
Association, the North American Wildlife 
Foundation, and others), various: Indian 
tribes who support the provisions of my bill 
which will protect against arbitrary seizure 
of their lands, and public power groups such 
as the Northeast Public Power Association 
which advised me that it endorses and sup- 
ports my bill and the National Rural Electric 

tive Association which commended 
the very substantial improvement“ my bill 
makes over the FPC version. I was particu- 
larly pleased by the letter from the Coopera- 
tive League of the USA which stated: 

“The changes and additions you have made 
to the original FPO bill, in their general 
thrust and intent, perform a valued service 
for the American Consumer and for the typi- 
cal member of an American cooperative 
„Tou have come up with meaningful 
improvements ... These proposals reflect a 
deep and valuable understanding of this 
whole involved feld . . Which puts in your 
debt the American electric consumer in 
whose behalf you have fought so valiantly.” 

The private power utilities, however, have 
not been idle. They are mobilizing all their 
resources to oppose the bill, in communica- 
tions and contacts with the Federal Power 
Commission, the Committees and Members 
of Congress, and within the Electric Power 
Fraternity. Unless you, as consumers speak 
up to protect your interests in low-cost pow- 
er and maximum reliability of electric sery- 
ice, you will have only yourself to blame if 
your electric bill goes up instead of down, 
and your electric power flickers or goes out 
when you need it most. I assure you that 
those who will be considering this bill in 
the days ahead—the Committees and Mem- 
bers of Congress, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, and the President—all of them want to 
know, indeed, need to know—what the con- 
sumer thinks about this bill. 

I cannot predict when this bill will be 
enacted. A few more blackouts may hasten 
its enactment. But of this I am sure—that 
the national need for maximum reliability 
of electric service will inevitably demand the 
enactment of this bill, or similar legislation. 

In the meantime, as consumers who want 
low-cost power, you must. work together to 
make sure that the economies of large-scale 
generation and transmission will be passed 
on to the consumer instead of into the 
salaries of company officials and the divi- 
dends of company stockholders. You must 
work to strengthen the governmental tools 
for protecting the consumer's interest. This 
includes both improved regulation of the 
monopolistic utilities, and the maintenance 
and strengthening of the yardstick of com- 
petition resulting from the availability of 
low-cost public power. You must participate 
in all the benefits of pooling, and not permit 
the public and cooperative sectors of the 
electric industry to be smothered by private 
power domination of the benefits of large- 
scale generation and “transmission. For. ex- 
ample, the new 125 miles of 345 kilovolt 
transmission line which the Bureau of 
Reclamation will soon be building between 
Fort / Thompson, South Dakota and Grand 
Island, Nebraska will help strengthen the 
Upper Missouri River Basin electric grid and 
confer regional advantages that will greatly 
benefit your members, the region, and the 
nation too. 

I am confident that you will maintain 
your alertness to the opportunities and the 
dangers that lle ahead for the consumer of 
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electric power as the industry continues its 
massive expansion in the next decade. 

I intend to continue my efforts to heip 
consumers obtain all the electricity they de- 
sire, at the lowest possible cost, and with 
the maximum possible reliability of serv- 
ice. I shall welcome your support and co- 
operation. I shall be glad to work with you 
in the common cause. 


California’s Fight for Clean Air Against 
the Entrenched Auto Makers’ Lobby 
Recognized as the Nation’s Struggle 
for a Healthy Living Environment for 
All Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 23, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, in the last 
few days there has been increasing 
evidence of a growing public awareness 
that the fight now being waged by the 
Members of Congress from California to 
preserve our State’s right to maintain a 
vigorous automobile air-pollution con- 
trol program to protect the health and 
well-being of our 20 million citizens, is, 
in fact, the Nation's own fight to have a 
healthy living environment for every 
one of our 200 million citizens. 

Since the House will be considering 
the 1967 Clean Air Act amendments 
within the next week or so, I would like 
to include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
several articles which have appeared in 
some of the country’s leading newspa- 
pers, describing this effort to eliminate 
the lethal impurities in the air we 
breathe, and to create the kind of clean 
atmosphere we want for ourselves and 
for our children. 

The articles follow: 

From the Washington Evening Star, Oct. 25, 
19671 
Avro Lossy Hrr IN Potturion Buu Ficut 
(By Robert Walters) 

A new controversy over the lobbying efforts 
of the automotive industry has. surfaced 
during preliminary House debate over an 
amendment to a pending air pollution meas- 
ure, 7 

Californians are fighting for a tougher 


_bill than the House is expected to approve. 


The dispute reached the House Rules 
Committee yesterday, when Rep. B. F. Sisk, 
D-Calif.. charged that the House Com- 
merce Committee “has run for cover un- 
der an attack from the auto industry.” 

The charge was denied promptly by Rep. 
Harley O. Staggers, D-W. Va., Commerce 
Committee chairman. 

At issue is a provision in the Air Quality 
Act of 1967, already approved by the full 
Senate and the House Commerce Committee, 
and cleared yesterday for House floor action 
by the Rules Committee. 

The bill authorizes a three-year expendi- 
ture of $428.3 million to expand the federal 
governments authority in controlling air 
3 particularly in emergency situa- 

ons. 

TWO APPROACHES AT ISSUE 
The disputed section Involves two differ- 


ent approaches designed to allow California 
to set standards more stringent than those 
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promulgated by the federal government be- 
cause. pollution is a bigger problem there. 

In the Senate version, Sen. George Murphy, 
R-Calif., successfully inserted an amend- 
ment which said the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, in charge of the 
federal antipollution program, should al- 
low California to set tougher auto emission 
standards. 

Under Murphy's approach, HEW would 
have the burden of proving that California 
did not require such an exemption from the 
national guidelines. 

But when the bill reached the Commerce 
Committee, Rep. John D. Dingell, D-Mich., 
succeeded in substituting his own amend- 
ment for the Murphy provision. It would 
place the burden of proving the need for 
a state exemption on California officials. 

In addition, the Murphy amendment would 
place the administration of the California 
antipollution program under state control, 
while the Dingell amendment would give 
such authority only to HEW, 

Virtually the entire 37-member California 
House delegation is supporting the Murphy 
amendment. They argue that the state must 
tighten its standards because, despite all 
previous efforts, 14,000 tons of pollutants, 90 
percent from autos, are escaping into the 
state’s atmosphere. 

Dingell, in a recent floor discussion with 
Rep. James Hafvey, D-Mich., argued that 
“California can arrive at more stringent 
emission standards under either the House 
or Senate version . . . The House version is, 
in my opinion, better because it affords a 
single administration for the two programs.” 

But Rep. Lionel Van Deerlin, D-Calif., who 
is expected to join with Rep. John Moss, 
D-Calif., in leading the floor fight against 
the Dingell amendment, argued in a recent 
letter to all California congressmen: 

“The House Commerce Committee has 
yielded to the demands of the auto industry 
and voted for complete federal preemption 
in the field of auto emission control." 

Dingell acknowledged yesterday that an 
early draft version of his disputed amend- 
ment was drawn up, at his request, by the 
auto industry. But he said it has since under- 
gone two revisions. 

Dingell, whose district includes Dearborn, 
home of the Ford Motor Co., said: “When 
the auto industry is right, I'm glad to stick 
up for them—and I believe they're right on 
this one.“ 

Current readings indicate that Dingell has 
the votes to carry his amendment in a floor 
vote. His initial success was, in great meas- 
ure, the result of an intensive lobbying cam- 
paign by industry officials. 

Thomas C. Mann, former undersecretary 
of state for economic affairs who was ap- 
pointed president of the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association last year, presented 
strong testimony in favor of the Dingell ap- 
proach during Commerce Committee hear- 


Lynn Mote, the AMA's recently appointed 
lobbyist, “has been working on this dally,” 
according to one industry source, 

Also seeking support of the industry posi- 
tion is Lloyd N. Cutler, a senior partner in 
the Washington law firm of Wilmer, Cutler 
& Pickering, hired as an AMA lobbyist last 
during the congressional debate over the Na- 
tional Traffic Safety Act, which established 
federal safety standards for autos. 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 25, 1967] 
DINGELL FIGHTS CALIFORNIA SMOG CURBS 
(By Drew Pearson and Jack Anderson) 
Rep. John Dingell, the Detroit Democrat, 

Is a great defender of the public interest 

when it comes to almost everything except 

automobiles. these he has been a 

vigorous, effective inside lobbyist for the 

motor moguls, 
Right now Dingell is in the middle of some 
backstage Jockeying over curtailing smog in 
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Los Angeles and California generally. The 
issue has come up as a result of the atr 
pollution control bill which the Senate 

last summer permitting California to 


Purpose of the Senate amendment was to 
allow California to be tougher than the rest 
of the country because of the serious situa- 
ation faced by Los Angeles. There 90 percent 
of air pollution comes from motor vehicles. 

When the Senate bill reached the House 
Commerce Committee, of which Detroit's 
Dingell is a member, he assumed his role 
as auto industry lobbyist. Guided by Lloyd 
Cutler, efficient attorney for the auto in- 
dustry, and Tom Mann, president of the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association, Din- 
gell rammed through the Commerce Com- 
mittee a provision that Federal standards 
for auto exhaust fumes would prevail rather 
than any tougher standards by the states. 

Dingell's bill would permit a state such as 
California to prove that it needed tougher 
standards, but in view of the present position 
of HEW bureaucrats, this would be difficult, 
perhaps impossible. 

Dingell’s neat campaign now faces the 
unanimous opposition of California Con- 
gressmen. Even conservative Sen. George 
Murphy, a Republican, has united with such 
California liberals as John Moss of Sacra- 
mento and Lionel Van Deerlin of San Diego 
to battle against Dingell. 

Sen. Murphy claims that Dingell is betray- 
ing the health of the public. 

It's also claimed that the exhaust control 
device Detroit put on 1966 and 1967 models 
sold in California have not been working 
effectively, that it fails to function after a 

operates around 5000 miles, 
e legislation is due to be threshed out 
tn the House of Representatives in the next 
few days, 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 24, 1967] 
CALIFORNIA Ficnrs Ciean-Am BILL TODAY 
(By Eric Wentworth) 

California’s delegation in Congress has 
come out swinging against a key provision in 
the air-pollution bill scheduled for a House 
Rules Committee hearing today. 

Their target is an amendment sponsored 
by Rep. John D. Dingell (D-Mich.) that 
would let the Federal Government have con- 
trol over giving California any tougher auto 
exhaust standards than those for the rest of 
the Nation. 

Californians want tough standards, and 
they want the privilege of setting their own 
at the state level. This was the purpose of 
an amendment sponsored by Sen. George L. 
Murphy (R-Calif.) and adopted by his Sen- 
ate colleagues. 

Dingell, supported by another Michigan 
lawmaker, Republican Rep. James Harvey, 
won over the House Commerce Committee 
to his version, which is far more palatable 
to the auto industry. 

Californians, feeling pressure from home, 
where dirty air is a red-hot Issue, have taken 
a strong bipartisan stand against the House 
committee's version. Two Rules committee 
Californians, Democrat B. F. Sisk and Re- 
publican H. Allen Smith, plan to raise the 
matter at the panel's hearing today. 

But the big fight will come later on the 
House floor, Two California Democrats, Reps. 
Lionel Van Deerlin and John E. Moss, will 
lead the drive to restore the Murphy amend- 
ment there. 

The Californians gained support from a 
new quarter yesterday when Rep. Theodore 
R. Kupferman (R-N. .), announced he would 
push an amendment letting Federal exhaust 
standards take precedence only where state 
standards are less strict. 

Dingell, who says the auto industry came 
to him with the proposal he sponsored after 
some changes, rejecte Californias’ claims 
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that his amendment would destroy their 
state's air clean-up program. He said the 
automakers are willing to outfit cars for the 
California market to meet require- 
ments in that state—they are doing so al- 
ready. 

But, according to Dingell, Detroit wants 
to avoid the “leapfrogging” that might oc- 
cur if California and Washington alternately 
tighten their standards. Too, vesting stand- 
ard-setting authority with the Federal Gov- 
ernment alone would provide more uniform- 
ity. 

Dingell, a frequent sponsor of measures 
to improve man's environment, is confident 
the Secretary of Health Education and Wel- 
fare would set standards meeting California's 
special needs. 

His California foes say they also have con- 
fidence in the present Secretary, John W. 
Gardner, but can't be sure what a Gardner’s. 
successor might do. 

While the Murphy approach would put the 
burden on the HEW Secretary to show that 
California shouldn't get a waiver to set its 
own standards, the Californians insist, the 
Dingell version would put the burden on 
their State to persuade him to establish spe- 
cial California standards. 

The Administration itself has remained 
neutral, 


{From the Los Angeles Times, Oct. 22, 1967] 


CALIFORNIANS To FIGHT FOR POLLUTION CON- 

TROL—IT'S LAWMAKERS VERSUS AUTO LOBBY 

(By Rudy Abramson) 

WaASsHINGTON.—The California congression- 
al delegation is getting set for a spirited 
jousting match with the powerful automobile 
industry lobby over the state's right to tight- 
en auto pollution standards. 

Thus far most of the action has been be- 
hind the scenes, but it Is expected to break 
into the open this week when the Califor- 
nians start rounding up support for an 
amendment which would allow the state to 
set more stringent auto emission standards 
without the approval of the federal govern- 
ment. 

The provision, authored by Sen. George 
Murphy (R-Calif.), has been passed by the 
Senate, but it was knocked out by the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
which is handling the antipollution legisla- 
tion in the House. 

Rep. Lionel Van Deerlin (D-Calif.), who 
lost a bid to save the admendment in com- 
mittee, is now leading a campaign to get the 
provision restored when the Air Quality Act 
of 1967 reaches the House floor, possibly as 
early as next week. Van Deerlin and Rep. 
John E. Moss (D-Calif.) will introduce their 
own amendment which ts nearly identical to 
Murphy's. 

If that fails, it will be up to Murphy to 
saye the amendment when House and Sen- 
ate conferees meet to resolve the differences 
in their two bills. 

The auto lobby has already started circu- 
lating propaganda against the amendment 
and Reps. John Dingell (D) and James Har- 
vey (R), both from the car-manufacturing 
state of Michigan, have written their House 
colleagues that the pollution bill “more ap- 
propriately meets California's need” with- 
out the Murphy amendment, 

The California delegation thinks otherwise 
and is solidly lined up behind the move to 
save it. 

“This amendment is extremely necessary,” 
Murphy said last week. 

“California has had the pollution problem 
longer, knows more about it and has more 
experience than any other state. I put the 
amendment in to make sure we could con- 
tinue the progress that's been made,” he 
declared. 

“Automobile manufacturers take the posi- 
tion that if each state is permitted to make 
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its own specifications, it would require 50 
different engines. That's the silliest logic 
I've ever heard. All they have to do is make 
one en that will meet the stand- 
ards in Californias and their problems are 
solved.” 

As the House pollution bill now stands, 
California would have to obtain the approval 
of the secretary of health, education, and 
welfare before putting its more stringent 
emission standards into effect in 1970. 

Van Deerlin said he has no doubt that Wel- 
fare Secretary John W. Gardner would per- 
mit California a free hand in tightening 
standards. 

The danger he sees is that a different sec- 
retary at HEW in the future might block the 
state's efforts to extend its antismog laws. 

Officials at HEW said last week the depart- 
ment has no position on the amendment, 
that it is neither supporting nor opposing it. 
One member of the California delegation said 
this attitude in effect is aiding its foes. 

Van Deerlin said there are three valid rea- 
sons for putting the amendment back in the 
bill: 

1—California, which has done more than 
any other state to fight pollution, has clearly 
demonstrated its ability to run its own pro- 
gram. 

2—Automobile emissions account for 90% 
of the smog problem in some areas. 

3—California's present standards have en- 
abled the auto industry to accelerate the de- 
velopment of pollution control technology 
and pass it on to all areas of the country. 

In other areas of federal regulation, the 
U.S. government has traditionally set mini- 
mum standards, leaving states free to make 
them more strict if they desired. 

Another notable exception—other than the 
House version of the pollution bill—is the 
cigaret labeling act. “In both cases,“ Van 
Deerlin said, “a very powerful lobby was at 
work.” 

In the House bill, as it is now written, Cali- 
fornia would have to convince the welfare 
secretary that it is necessary to invoke stand- 
ards more stringent than the federal stand- 
ards now in effect. If the secretary agreed to 
this, he would still retain administrative 
control over the tougher am. 

Van Deerlin said this amounts to saying 
that the federal government does not trust 
California to run its own program. 

Though the Republican Coordinating Com- 
mittee recently issued a report calling for 
stronger state and regional control over an- 


gell’s successful effort to kill the Murphy 
amendment. 

Nevertheless, Van Deerlin and Moss be- 
Iieve they can get the support to add their 
amendment to the bill on the House floor. 
Besides the solid backing of the California 
delegation, they hope to get the votes of rep- 
resentatives from other metropolitan areas 
with pollution problems as well as those of 
congressmen who support states’ rights in 
general. 

So far most of the efforts have been di- 
rected at getting California to present a solid 
front, This week there will be a stepped up 
attempt to line up votes from other members 
of the House, 

The fight over the amendment will prob- 
ably be the biggest issue when the pollution 
bill reaches the floor. The only other differ- 
ences in the Senate and House version at 
this point concern the amount of money to 
be spent. 

“It's a very forward-looking bill, and one 
I wouldn't hesitate to vote for even without 
the amendment,” Van Deerlin said. “But we 
need the amendment.” 

“The House Commerce Committee has 
yielded to the demands of the auto industry 


and yoted for complete federal preemption,” 
he said. si > X 
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Speaker John W. McCormack Honored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS _ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 24, 1967 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a great pleasure for me to 
call to the attention of my colleagues, 
the fact that Monday, October 23, our 
distinguished and beloved Speaker re- 
ceived the coveted award of Statesman 
of the Year from the Argo Lodge of the 
B'nai B’rith. 

For the information of my colleagues, 
and so that we may join in paying trib- 
ute to our honorable Speaker, I would 
like to insert the speech of Speaker 
Joun W. McCormack, and the remarks 
of the other speakers who joined to 
honor him: š 
P.) TRIBUTE TO B'NAI B'RITH 

(Remarks of Hon. Joum W. McCormack) 

Dr, Greenwood, President of Argo Lodge, 
fadies and gentlemen, it is a privilege and a 
pleasure to be at the Argo Lodge with you 
this evening. It is with the utmost humility 
and yet, paradoxically, with the greatest 
pride, that I accept this award which you 
have seen fit to bestow upon me—that of 
“Statesman of the Year”: with humility, be- 
cause I know that my efforts, in the context 
of history, must of human necessity be 
limited; with pride, because I value so highly 
the approval and recognition of an orga- 
mization such as B’nal B’rith—an organiza- 
tion which has always distinguished itself by 
devotion to the political ideal of democracy, 
the social ideal of equal opportunity, and the 
humanistic ideal of individual dignity and 
worth. 


B'nai B'rith is, as I am sure you must 
know, the oldest Jewish service group in the 
world, celebrating its one hundred and 
twenty-fourth birthday this month. B'nai 
B'rith has always, in my estimation, stood as 
& singular force in the long struggle of men 
for realization of their common bond in 
human brotherhood. It is an association de- 
voted to preserving the cultural identity of 
Judaism, while seeking, nevertheless, to 
reconcile the best in Jewish ethical tradition 
with the American concept of democracy. In 
the Nation, and here in Washington, where 
it 1s 80 well represented by the Argo Lodge, 
B’nal B'rith has been an unrelenting devotee 
to the causes of citizenship, education, 
charity, and moral soundness—causes which 
both Judaism and Americanism have consist- 
ently espoused. 

Let us consider for a moment the work of 
B’nal B'rith in educating the populace for 
responsible citizenship, This abiding concern 
of B'nai B'rith is anteceded in the words of 
the great Hebrew sage Hillel, who counseled 
two thousand years ago: “Separate not thy- 
self from the community.” B'nai B'rith has 
staked its very existence upon this precept— 
that a man can realize his proper potential 
only by relating in an active and meaningful 
way to the society in which he lives. By 
cultivating in American citizens a sense of 
the richness of their heritage, and a con- 
comitant sense of the responsibilities im- 
posed by that heritage—by constantly striv- 
ing to clarify the value and meaning of 
American citizenship, B'nai B'rith con- 
tributes substantially and unreservedly to 
upholding the principles which have made 
America strong. 

In the ideal of education, no less 
than that of citizenship, B'nai B'rith is en- 
gaged in the vital task of reaching the minds 
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and souls of youth—of guiding both the 
spiritual sensibilities and vocational apti- 
tudes of that segment of our population upon 
which the very future of the Nation will de- 
pend, The B'nai B'rith Youth Organization, 
the B’nai B'rith Vocational Service, and the 
Hillel Foundations are vital adjuncts of B'nal 
B'rith's commitment to young people of the 
Jewish faith—and, in a larger sense, of all 
America, 

The cause of charity is a special interest of 
B'nai B'rith—more urgent perhaps, than the 
causes of citizenship and education—though 
no less vital: and I mean charity in the sense 
of benevolent social work, as well as charity 
in the sense of human compassion and 
brotherly love. 

In the first case, to illustrate, I point out 
that B'nai B'rith actively participated in dis- 
aster relief thirteen years before the birth of 
the Red Cross, and established both orphan 
homes and hospitais soon after its inception 
in the mid-nineteenth century. Throughout 
its history B'nai B'rith has been active in 
providing for Jews throughout the world who 


have suffered the bitter consequences of dis- 


crimination and oppression, 

Of prime importance, in fact, in ilustrat- 
ing B'nai B'rith's concern for the cause of hu- 
man understanding, is the task your organi- 
zation has undertaken in seeking to dispel, 
wherever possible, the ugly manifestations of 
prejudice and intolerance. Created to inspire 
in all men a tolerance for others, the Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B’rith has many 
times over proved its effectiveness and worth. 
I think it is no exaggeration to say that the 
Anti-Defamation League stands among the 
vanguard of those organizations by whose ef- 
forts we enjoy a modicum of racial and reli- 
gious harmony in the U.S. today—however, 
marred by rude intrusions of bigotry and 
violence that harmony may be: 

Finally—in promoting the solid and time- 
proven ethical values contained throughout 
history by the vessel of Jewish culture and 
faith—in working to synthesize the ancient 
Jewish heritage of moral affirmation—based 
upon the threefold foundation of study, serv- 
ice, and benevolence—in working to synthe- 
size the Jewish heritage with the distinctively 
American legacy of democracy and political 
freedom, B'nai B'rith is working to ensure the 
coming of that day when men may answer 
with proud affirmation the ancient question: 
Am I my brother's keeper? 

The fundamental and salient purpose of 
B’nal B'rith is aptly summarized, I think, in 
a recently published statement of the B’nal 
B'rith Foundation: 

“TB’nal B'rith] is both a creature and de- 
fender of Judaism. The programs it under- 
takes have a single underlying purpose—to 
strengthen and stimulate Jewish community 
life. 

„This. . 8 a task of two dimensions. In 
a free society where Jews have that greatest 
of freedoms—the right of being themselves— 
there is a correlative responsibility for Jews 
to express their religious heritage creatively, 
in ways that contribute to democratic living. 

“This is B'nal B'rith's cause. 

“The other side of the problem exists in 
lands where Jews are told how to be Jewish— 
dented the right to be Jews on their own 
terms. Here the task Is to fight against the 
discriminations and the forced erosions of 
Jewish religious and cultural life. 

“This too is B'nal B'rith's cause.” 

In short, B'nai B'rith is a source of con- 
stant strength in our National striving for 
the recognition by every man of the integrity 
of every individual and of every religious and 
ethnic group; for the triumph of principle 
and the vindication of right; for the noble 
assertion of mind and spirit over the base- 
ness of appetite and the pride of passion. 
The long history of your organization, which 
has grown from 12 to over 600,000 members, 
is a testament to the opportunities for 
human improvement which democracy pro- 
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vides, It is as the late President Kennedy so 

aptly stated: 

“Voluntary organizations such as B'nai 
B'rith are an essential part of a free society. 
The long history and wide range of B’nal 
B'rith interests have been a positive and con- 
structive force for a good part of the history 
of our Nation.” 

May you continue in your positive and con- 
structive influence, secure in the knowledge 
of past accomplishment, yet challenged by 
the rich opportunities which the future so 
numerously bestows. 

REMARKS BY EDWARD ROSENBLUM, PAST PRESI- 
DENT, ARGO LODGE, B’NAI B'RITH; Past PRESI- 
DENT, Disraicr GRAND Lopes No. 5. B'NAIr 
B'RITH; NATIONAL HILLEL COMMISSIONER, 
B'NAI B'RITH 
Mr. Speaker, friends, it is strikingly fitting 

that we who represent America’s oldest, larg- 
est and most distinguished Jewish service or- 
ganization, B'nai B'rith, have voted unan- 
imously this year to honor you, Mr. Speaker. 
You have similarly given not only to Amer- 
ica but to citizens of the world a long and 
distinguished service. I searched thru Web- 
ster’s dictionary as it defines “statesman.” 
Webster says: “One advanced in the prin- 
ciples or art of government; one actively en- 
gaged in conducting the business of govern- 
ment or in shaping its policies; one who 
exercises political leadership wisely without 
partisanship, in the general interest.” But 
this we know only partly defines our eminent 
honoree. Your host of friends and admirers 
everywhere would add your deep compassion 
for all humans regardless of faith, color or 
creed, your striving to uplift the poor, and 
seeking greater dignity and worth for the 
individual. We respect your deep moral and 
spiritual belief and fervor. We applaud your 
compelling love and affection for children 
and the aged, and your diligent labors which 
reach out and benefit all segments of our 
great American community. 

Because of your attributes as a great Amer- 
ican, a great leader, a great servant of the 
American people, and not the least, a great 
friend, we in Argo Lodge of B'nai B'rith— 
which means as you know, Mr. Speaker, sons 
of the covenant—honor you tonight with the 
highest award it is within our power to give 
our statesman of the year award. 

It is my pleasure to present to you now a 
young Massachusetts attorney, formerly as- 
sociated with one of your distinguished col- 
leagues, Hon. Torbert McDonald, 7th Massa- 
chusetts District, Mr. Erwin G. Krasnow, vice 
president of Argo Lodge, who will now, on 
behalf of the mass membership of our lodge, 
make the formal presentation. 

REMARKS BY ERWIN G. Krasnow, Vice PRESI- 
DENT oF ArGO Loba. B’Nar B'nrru AND 
CHAIRMAN OF STATESMAN OF THE YEAR 
AWARD COMMITTEE 


Tt has been said that the difference be- 
tween a politician and a statesman is that 
a politician thinks only of the next election, 
whereas a statesman thinks of the next 
generation. 

We are here tonight to pay tribute to a 
great statesman, Speaker John W. McCor- 
mack, a man whose distinguished career in 
public service is marked by an ability to 
think and act on behalf of the next genera- 
tion, 

The recipient of the 1967 Statesman of 
the Year Award ranks as one of the great- 
est leaders in our national history. Begin- 
ning in 1917 when he was elected as a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Constitutional 
Convention, John McCormack has devoted 
half a century to public service. Prior to 
coming to Washington, D. O. as a Congress- 
man in 1928, he enlisted in the United States 
Army and subsequently served in both 
Houses of the Massachusetts Legislature. 

To give proper recognition at this time to 
his manifold achievements during 39 years 
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of service in the Congress Is as futile as try- 
ing to telescope onto a small television 
screen the dimensions and grandeur of the 
stars in the universe. Speaker McCormack 
has been in the forefront of leadership as 
inspirational architect, master parliamen- 
tarian and resolute fighter for the passage 
of laws to help the underprivileged and op- 
pressed, to strength our country's defenses 
and to preserve basic democratic freedoms, 

For example, John McCormack's leader- 
ship in the 1930's as a ranking member of 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
played a large role in the passage of the 
early Roosevelt legislation which brought 
our country out of the deep 1929 depression, 
Name any landmark measure enacted by the 
Congress in recent times—be it the Selective 
Service Act, the secret financing of the vital 
Manhattan atomic bomb project, the liberal- 
ization of our immigration laws, the estab- 
lishment of our space program, the passage 
of civil rights legislation—history will show 
that John McCormack, working diligently 
behind the scenes, has been largely respon- 
sible for these achievements, 

We pay tribute tonight to a man who has 
been honored many times in the past by his 
fellow man. The leading institutions of 
higher learning in our nation have acclaimed 
him for his work in education and for his 
efforts in other legislative areas directly af- 
fecting the well being of children by con- 
ferring honorary degrees of Doctor of Law 
upon the Speaker. 

He has been honored by all religious faiths. 
He holds the Peace Medal of the Order of 
Catholic Laymen. He has been honored by 
the Vatican as a Knight of Malta. Several 
Jewish organizations have paid tribute to 
the Speaker for his unrelenting support of 
the democratic State of Israel. Indeed, Argo 
Lodge presented him with its coveted Ameri- 
canization Award in 1957, 

The people of his district and his home 
state of Massachusetts have honored him on 
many occasions. Last year the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts officially declared 


March 16th as John W. McCormack Day. 


The people of Boston have named a new $3 
million school building in Dorchester in his 
honor. The John W. McCormack Schoo! will 
provide for the education of more than 1100 
pupils each year. Such an honor—the nam- 
ing of a new public school—has not bcen pre- 
viously granted to a public figure during his 
ifetime. 

His colleagues in the Congress have 
honored John McCormack by unanimously 
selecting him as Speaker of the House during 
the 87th through 90th Congresses. The 
Speaker, a man whose word is his bond, is 
one of the most loved and respected Mem- 
bers of the House. 

He has been honored on many occasions by 
Presidents Roosevelt, Truman, Eisenhower, 
Kennedy and Johnson, each of whom has 
looked to Speaker McCormack for advice and 
counsel. President Johnson has stated that 
he knows of no person who has been more 
devoted, who has been more courageous un- 
der fire, and who has been more compassion- 
ate for his follow man than our beloved 
Speaker, The President sent the following 
telegram to the Lodge and asked that it be 
read to the Speaker tonight The telegram 
reads: 

“I was delighted to hear that the Argo 
Lodge of B'nai B'rith is presenting its 
‘Statesman of the Year Award’ to my good 
friend, John McCormack. Speaker McCor- 
mack’s entire public career hns reflected his 
dedication to the democratic principles 
which your own organization has done 80 
much to-uphold. Your award is most fitting— 
and I deeply appreciate this opportunity to 
add my own voice to those of the Speaker's 
many admirers, 

“Please convey my warm best wishes to 
him and to all who are present tonight. 

“LYNDON B. JOHNSON.” 
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Speaker McCormack, no single plaque or 
citation could even begin to describe the out- 
standing contribution you have made to the 
nation, the world and mankind. We of Argo 
Lodge are forced to be content with the fol- 
lowing phrases: 

“Argo Lodge, B'nai B'rith salutes Hon, John 
W. McCormack, Speaker, United States House 
of Representatives, as Statesman of the 
Year for his faithful service to the United 
States as a dedicated legislator, compassion- 
ate humanitarian and courageous fighter for 
freedom and world peace. Washington, D.O., 
October 23, 1967.“ 

The. officers and members of Argo Lodge 
wish you many more years of similar cut- 
standing public service. 


The Mayor of Washington, or What's 
in a Name 


SPEECH 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 24, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been some objection in the Congress to 
the popular and journalistic custom of 
calling the chief executive of the District 
of Columbia “Mayor” Walter Washing- 
ton instead of using his technically cor- 
rect title of District Commissioner. This 
surely must be one of the more minor 
issues facing the Congress, but I thought 
the Members might like to read why the 
Washington Star prefers Mayor Wash- 
ington: 

Mr. Mayor 


In a letter the other day one of our readers 
asked a good question: Why, all of a sudden, 
is everyone going along with this business 
of calling Walter Washington the new mayor 
when his real title is District Commissioner? 

There is no mystery about how it started, 
or why: The President began using the term, 
rather pointedly, at Washington's oath of 
office ceremony three weeks ago. He has taken 
every opportunity to use it since. He obvi- 
ously wants it to take hold. And the reason 
is that mayor“ makes the District sound 
morb like other cities, It implies that througn 
the Johnson reorganization plan the new 
District head has been vested with powers 
which wotild be quite impossible if he were 
merely a “commissioner.” 

None of ‘which is really true, and no one, 
of course, should be taken in by this political 
ploy, So why are wê being taken in? 

Well, we might, weaving and dodging, note 
that Webster does define mayor“ as the 
“chief executive officer of a municipal cor- 
poration,” which Walter Washington cer- 
tainly is, Or that mayors, in some cities, are 
in fact appointed rather than elected. Or 
even that Walter Washington, after all, needs 
all the prestige just now that' he can muster 
by any means. 

But the simple truth is that we are per- 
suaded by a consideration of purely personal 
convenience; the word “commissioner,” to 
put it bluntly,-just doesn’t fit in headlines. 
Mayor“ fits fine. 

It used to be that we got around this 
dilemma by using names such as Tobriner, 
Duncan or Mathe. But Washington,“ let's 
face it, counts nearly as long in the copy 
book as “commissioner.” Besides, the person 
is apt to be confused with the city. And we've 
never been one of those who call people 
FDR or LBJ—so0 WW is out. 
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Mayor, it is. Our copy, readers are over- 
joyed. You should get better headlines. And 
so long as no one is deceived, what's the 
harm? 


Emergency Phone Numbers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 24, 1967 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to insert in the Recorp a copy of an 
article in the Kokomo Times describing 
the value of the single, uniform emer- 
gency phone numbers for fire and police 
calls. The author picks out some interest- 
ing cases showing when and where such 
numbers would be an invaluable assist- 
ance. The Kokomo Times is published in 
Kokomo, Ind., a part of the Fifth Con- 
gressional District, which I represent. 
The last part of the letter alludes to the 
present time problem in Indiana which 
is one of the States divided into more 
than one time zone. 

The article follows: ? 

From ROUSH To THE TIME PROBLEM 
(By Jan-Udo Wenzel) 

Rep. J. Edward Roush is pushing a very 
worthwhile sùbject in Washington. 

He wants a common emergency telephone 
number for all police stations and fire sta- 
tions in the United States. 

In a recent national magazine story Roush's 
idea got a lot of publicity, but not too many 
people seem to have heard about it. 

‘Roush feels that a lot of crime could be 
prevented, that people would get aid faster 
and that police could do a more efficient job, 
if everyone, even in a strange town, knew how 
to locate them at once without haying to 
look up the number. 

In our local telephone book the police 
department is listed three times: once under 
Kokomo, City of, in the Yellow Pages and 
under P for police. But the last listing does 
not even rate black-faced bold print, 

For a stranger in Kokomo it would be hard 


. te find in the Yellow Page, because there 


it is Usted under Police t, see Goy- 
ernment Offices, city. There it is listed a 
fourth time. 

I presume Roush takes his cue from Great 
Britain. There the whole of the nation is 
covered by one emergency police number, 
namely 999. 

It is so easy to remember that even a pre- 
schooler should be able to dial it. 

Here, where the population is as dense as 
in Britain and where you have a city or town 
every few miles, you could bleed to death 
before you find the number in the phone 
book. That is, if you first of all find a phone 
book in a public booth. 

Since Roush is representing us in Wash- 
ington, I feel we should encourage him and 
let him know that he has a good idea... 

Imagine, history may later Ust a con- 
gresaman from Indiana as the unifying force 
in the country as far as telephone numbers 
are concerned. + 

Seriously, though, couldn't you just see 
yourself in troube somewhere near Hicktown, 
U.S.A. and unable to find a phonebook? Along 
highways I haven't seen a directory anyway, 
but in the West I noticed emergency numbers 


In plastic cases near the phones. 


Furthermore, the emergency call should 
be free, without depositing a dime first. 

Don't you find yourself without a dime 
quite often? 
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Sure, you'll say, one can always call the 
operator. 

I don't know about you, but I have had up 
to more than a dozen rings sometimes before 
she answers. 

Not her fault, but there it is. If you had a 
a simple number like that in Britain you 
would save time by calling directly. 

(Yes, I know, it should not be 999, we most 
certainly not copy the British, should we 
now?) 

So let's get behind Mr. Roush, even if 
you are a Republican and it is election year. 

This action of a Democrat could even help 
a Republican in an emergency. 

Can't see all the fuss about the time ques- 
tion her in Indiana. 

The time zones were regulated by inter- 
national agreement with Zero Hour at Green- 
wich, England. 

Each time zone was so designed that 
the globe was spanned by 24 equal zones. 

If everyone, including those people living 
in this state, would adhere strictly to the 
agreement, then there would not be a ques- 
tion at all. 

Sure, it may be tough on some for eco- 
nomical reasons and tough on others for 
other reasons, but I think the zones were 
regulated for a purpose. 

If in the past someone would not have 
given in and pushed the line to where it was 
not supposed to, we wouldn't have had 
trouble. 

But someone did and it seems as If some- 
one else is trying to promote more of that 
sort of thing. 

The US. as far as I can recall was a sig- 
natory to the agreement about time zones 
in the world. Lt’s stick to that and tell the 
lobbies who want other things for their 
own ends to go and live somewhere else. 


Retirement of Russell S. Hilbert 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK H. McDONALD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 25, 1967 


Mr. McDONALD of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with mixed emotions that 
I today bring to your attention the No- 
vember 1 retirement of Russell S. Hilbert, 
superintendent of Redford Union 
Schools, Redford Township, Mich. 

Russ Hilbert has dedicated 43 years-of 
his productive life to educational admin- 
istration, so his retirement, though a 
reward for his many years of service, is 
also regarded as a great loss for the Red- 
ford Union School system. During those 
43 years, Russ has served as school su- 
perintendent, not only in the Redford 
Union School system, but also in the 
Michigan communities of Sebewaing and 
Romeo. 

Except for postgraduate study done at 
the Universities of Chicago and Califor- 
nia, Russ Hilbert has been a lifelong 
resident of the State of Michigan, having 
been born near Wayland in Allegan 
County. Russ attended Wayland public 
schools and did his undergraduate work 
at Western Michigan University. His 
masters degree was earned at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, where he also did 
postgraduate work. 

During World War II Russ served his 
country as an officer in the US. Air 
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Force. He saw action in the Pacific 
theater. 

Russ Hilbert serves as chairman of 
the teachers retirement committc2 of the 
Michigan Association of School Admin- 
istrators, is a charter member of the 
Redford Township Music Society, served 
as a director of the Redford Township 
Chamber of Commerce, and on the Gov- 
ernor’s Committee on Pre-Paid Hospital 
and Medical Plans, and is a former presi- 
dent of both the Macomb and Wayne 
County School Administrators. 

As you can see, Mr. Speaker, Russell 
Hilbert has dedicated his life to bettering 
his fellow man, and the job he has done 
stands as a fine example for those who 
are to follow. 

I share today in the pride which Mrs. 
Hilbert and the Hilberts’ daughter, Mary 
Margaret, sons James and Roger, and 
six grandchildren derive from the con- 
tribution Russell Hilbert has made to 
enrich the lives of all those who know 
him. 


Better Late Than Never 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 24, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
bombing of Phuc Yen, North Vietnam’s 
biggest airbase, is not an escalation of 
the war there but, as so emphatically and 
accurately pointed out in the following 
commentary in this morning’s Chicago 
Tribune, is a belated practical military 
action: 

Two AND ONE-HALF YEARS LATE 


American warplanes flew thru intense 
missile and anti-aircraft fire yesterday to 
bomb Phuc Yen, North Viet Nam's biggest 
air base, 18 miles northwest of the capital, 
Hanol. Many soviet-designed MIG jets were 
destroyed or damaged on the ground, at least 
one was shot down in aerial combat, and 
the alr field was knocked out of action. The 
Communists claimed nine American planes. 

The news was that this was the first time 
American jets had been permitted to attack 
the huge MIG air fleld. It was news that 
should have been made more than two and a 
half years ago—when President Johnson 
launched the air war against North Viet Nam 
in February 1965. 

At that time the military chiefs favored 
massive and continuous air strikes 
every vital military target in North Viet Nam, 
including Hanol's half a dozen MIG air fields 
and missile bases. The President and Secre- 
tary of Defense McNamara sald no. They 
would approve only a few selected targets. 
The policy was to be a slow squeeze, some- 
times so slow that few could detect when 
any additional pressure was applied. 

Rather than a punishing knockout blow 
from the air, favored by military strategists, 
Pentagon policy remained one of cautious 
attrition, And while vital targets were with- 
held from attack, North Viet Nam was able 
to build up its supply of anti-aircraft guns 
and missiles, enlarge and strengthen its air 
fields, and train an air force whose bases re- 
mained off limits. 

Only this year have American Pllots been 
able to zero in—and then only occasionally— 
on MIG bases. Phuc Yen was the fifth to be 
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attacked since Jan, 1. Still untouched is the 
Gia Lam MIG field, three miles northeast of 
Hanol, which also happens to be North Viet 
Nam's major airport. Pilots who fly thru the 
Communists’ flak alley wonder if it will take 
another 2½ years before the White House 
turns them loose on Gia Lam. 


Connecticut Footwear Plant Sets New 
Safety Record for World’s Rubber 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 18, 1967 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Naugatuck, Conn., footwear plant of Uni- 
Royal, Inc., has set a new safety record 
of 13,970,162 man-hours worked without 
a disabling accident. This is a noteworthy 
accomplishment on the part of the 4,300 
employees of the Naugatuck plant and 
the firm’s officials. 

I have visited the Naugatuck plant 
often and, I am aware, not only of the 
competence and efficiency of its employ- 
ees, but also of the extraordinary safety 
measures initiated and implemented by 
employer and employee alike. 

I include here, Mr. Speaker, a story 
which appeared in the October 23, 1967, 
edition of the Naugatuck Daily News 
which sets forth, in some detail, the sig- 
nificance of the new safety record set in 
Naugatuck, Conn.: 

UNIROYAL’S LOCAL FOOTWEAR PLANT Sets New 
WORLD'S SAFETY RECORD FOR RUBBER INDUS- 
TRY: 13,970,162 Man-Hours 
A new World's Safety Record for the entire 

rubber industry of 13,970,162 man-hours 

worked without a disabling accident has been 
set by the 4,300 employees of the Naugatuck 

Footwear Plant of UniRoyal, Inc., according 

to an announcement made by Jack M. Smith, 

factory manager. 

The new mark was established by operating 
since January 27, 1966 without a single dis- 
abling injury to anyone in the plant. 

The main factor in attaining this success, 
according to Smith, is the cooperation of 
everyone in practicing and promoting safety 
throughout the plant. 

“Since safety is everybody's business, every- 
body at Naugatuck Footwear can take great 
pride in their accomplishment” he went on 
to say. “I hope we can add still more to this 
record by continuing indefinitely to work 
without any disabling injuries,” Smith 
concluded. 

During the past few years, the Naugatuck 
Footwear Plant has concentrated special em- 
phasis on problems of safety. A large-scale 
continuing program of safety was developed 
with the aim being to make each and every 
employee safety conscious. Many new and 
improved safety methods and devices were 
also introduced in the plant under the guid- 
ance of Stanley Abromaitis, plant safety su- 
pervisor, in cooperation with the Union- 
Management Safety Committee. 

UniRoyal plants have always been active 
in the promotion of safety. The Providence 
Plant set the World’s Safety Record for the 
rubber industry in 1936 and held this record 
until 1946 when the St. Jerome Footwear 
Plant of UniRoyal in Canada broke it. 

Firestone then broke St. Jerome's record 
until April 1955 when a new record was set 
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by the local Footwear Plant. In 1959 the 
local plant again attained an enviable rec- 
ord of 13,970,161 man-hours without a dis- 
abling injury, a record bettered Friday. 


Dedication of the Anthony E. Doulos 
Memorial Library 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 24, 1967 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on Sunday, October 15, the 
Anthony E. Doulos Memorial Library 
was dedicated at the George K. Menich- 
ios Post of the American Legion. 

Anthony E. Doulos was born in Myti- 
lene, Greece on January 12, 1912. He was 
a resident of Dorchester, Mass., and 
served with the U.S. Army in India dur- 
ing World War II. Mr. Doulos was very 
active in American Legion affairs and 
was a benefactor to both the community 
and the American Legion. 

The Anthony E: Doulos Memorial Li- 
brary is a tribute from the George K. 
Menichios and the Doulos family to the 
memory of Anthony E. Doulos, who died 
on November 23, 1964. 

The Honorable Charles N. Collatos, 
Massachusetts Commissioner of Veter- 
ans’ Services, delivered the eulogy at the 
dedication ceremony. This eulogy is both 
a tribute to the dead and the living: To 
Anthony E. Doulos, whose life in his 
adopted land made this library a fitting 
tribute to his work; and to James Doulos, 
Tony’s brother, whose love for his 
brother prompted him to donate the 
needed funds for the library. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert Commissioner 
Collatos’ eulogy in the RECORD, 
DEDICATION oF ANTHONY E. Dovttos Linrary 
(Address by Charles N. Collatos, Massachu- 

setts Commissioner of Veterans’ Services, 

at the dedication of Anthony E. Doulos 

Library at George K. Menichios Post, Bos- 

ton, Mass., October 15, 1967) 

Today, as we dedicate the Anthony E. 
Doulos Library, we must pause and reflect 
because of the individual emotions that stir 
within us. 

Our first impulse is to give vent to inspir- 
ing phrases saluting Tony's accomplishments 
in life as a brother, as an uncle, as a friend 
and as a good Greek-American who served 
his country in World War Two. 

Today, however, I think quietly, simply, 
we must honestly reflect that in honoring 
Tony, we also honor his generation's fellow- 
Greeks who crossed the sea to come to 
America—the land of dreams. 

They came here intent on becoming good 
citizens—and they were—gaining the coveted 
honor of United States citizenship, being 
privileged to fight for their new country and 
for democracy, helping the Greek Orthodox 
Church become established—and above all, 
helping and sharing with his fellow Greek- 
Americans. 

Today, we should, in this dedication cere- 
mony, join in silent prayer, remembering 
and thanking Almighty God for the hand 
with which he has so mercifully guided so 
many of those of Greek extraction who jour- 
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neyed to the then far away and different 
country of America, with its dificult lan- 
guage barrier, strange customs and the ever- 
lasting problem of every-day existence. 

Through the guidance of the Almighty 
God, our people have made their way in 
America, side by side, with their fellow- 
Americans—proud of their achievements and 
holding their head high, proudly, that be- 
cause of their sacrifices we of the second 
generation here in America have been able 
to obtain the education and knowledge that 
is so vitally necessary in our competitive 
society. 

The torch they passed on to us Is to per- 
petuate the best of values of two great coun- 
tries—Greece and America—and for us, you 
and I, and those who will use this library in 
the search for knowledge, to be constantly 
mindful of the sacrifices they made for us to 
enjoy and contribute to a better life in a 
better America. 

Our task is to perpetuate these ideals and 
values—and to continue making their sac- 
rifices worth the giving to us. 

Anthony Doulos was born in Greece on 
January 12, 1912, He served his adopted 
country in the U.S. Army in World War Two, 
serving with the overseas forces in India. We 
are proud of his dedicated service and honor 
him for it. 

Anthony died om November 23, 1964. 

About three years later, we join here to- 
gether because of the love and affection of 
brother for brother—Jimmie-Eleftherios— 
and John. 

Tou and I are here because, in the final 
analysis, as are families so is our society. 
Where brothers are one in honor and affec- 
tion and where their children—the nieces 
and nephews have a common bond of care 
and love—the family unit contributes and 
makes possible the furtherance of our so- 
ciety. Such was and is the Doulos family. 

The patriarch of the Doulos family is the 
benefactor of this library in honor of his 
brother. 

Jimmie Doulos personifies all that our fore- 
fathers wanted in their sons, and especially, 
their oldest son. 

He has been tried in the crucible of human 
regard, and not found wanting—as a 
brother—as a father—as an uncle—as a 
friend—and here today, as a benefactor of 
the American Legion and the veterans it 
represents. 

Jimmie Doulos is a vital part of our com- 
munity, and has contributed so much to its 


rogress. 

Jimmie has helped transform the once 
eyesore of a fish piler to the position where 
it is now—a powerful center of economic life 
in our city and state. 

Through his dynamic industry and fore- 
sight, coupled with hard, unstinting work, 
he transformed a twenty-stool cafe to the 
magnificent, outstanding Jimmie’s Harbor- 
side—one of the greatest restaurants in our 
country—an institution that all the Greeks 
share in the glory of. 

But, throughout his success, he has not 
forgotten his deep obligation to his brother, 
And in the true tradition of a noble Greek, 
who excels in his participation in the affairs 
of the community, by dedicating this library 
to his brother, he Is also honoring his fellow- 
Americans of Greek descent, who served side 
by side with his brother, to make this world 
a better place in which to live. 

Indeed, by Jimmie'’s actions, all of us share 
in the deep obligation we owe to all the gal- 
lant Americans who have fought in our wars 
to keep America the land of the free. 

As this library will testify to, the love and 
honor of brother for brother—it will also 
show to one and all that the parents of the 
Jimmie and Tony—well instructed their 
children in love and devotion for one another 
and what is of greater importance, a love for 
their country, both of birth and choice. 
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For we know that Mother and Father 
Doulos- were the springs from which went 
forth the streams of a common bond of 
family kinship and love. 

Anthony Doulos knew, prior to his passing 
away, what heaven was lke—for we know 
that a happy family is but an earlier heaven. 

God grant that, by the Doulos magnificent 
gift to the Menichio’s American Legion Post, 
those who will use this that we who 
will share in it—will leave this room of 
knowledge with the fervent prayer and wish 
that we, too, will do all we can to have a 
happy family—not only so that we can enjoy 
& happier heaven here on earth—but so that 
our children and our children’s children can 
make their contribution to make our city, 
our state and our country a better place in 
which to live and to show to one and all, that 
proudly, by utilizing the ideals and philo- 
sophy of Mother Greece, we can shape and 
mould them so that we, too, can take pride 
in being a better American. And with the 
help of God, we will be better Americans, 


GOP Turns Its Back on Our Cities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 25, 1967 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, those Re- 
publicans who voted so determinedly 
against model cities and rent supple- 
ments yesterday should understand that 
by their actions they rang the bell for 
another round of urban riots. | 

It seems as if they would rather see 
blood run in the streets than lift one little 
finger to clean up the slums. 

By their votes on these two bills, the 
Republicans showed their total disin- 
terest in the problems of the cities— 
as well as demonstrating a full measure 
of hypocrisy, 

Virtually all the Republican Presiden- 
tial candidates, their Governors and 
mayors, as well as their members of Con- 
gress, screamed to high heaven at the 
time of last summer’s riots that the Gov- 
ernment must provide more assistance 
to the cities—and must encourage pri- 
vate industry to help. 

But when the moment of truth ar- 
rives—when they are called upon to vote 
for programs which do exactly what they 
say must be done—they run like scared 
rabbits. 

They are the first to scream that our 
cities are in a mess but they are the last 
to do anything about it. 

Particularly in regard to rent supple- 
ments their vote shows clearly they do 
not want private enterprise joining the 
battle to rehabilitate our slums any more 
than they want the Government to. 

Only a few weeks ago the Nation's in- 
surance companies pledged a billion dol- 
lars to help improve slum housing and 


urged passage of the rent supplement 


program to help them in the job. 
If the insurance companies are willing 
to pledge a billion dollars you would think 


that Congress would at least appropriate 
$40 million, 
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Air Pollution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 25, 1967 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
we are all concerned with the problem 
of air pollution and seek ways in which 
this threat to our very existence may be 
removed, and that the air we breathe will 
be free of harmful pollutants. 

I have been particularly impressed 
with remarks made recently by the Hon- 
orable Robert E. McNair, Governor of 
South Carolina, to the Southeast Public 
Officials Regional Clean Air Institute. 

The able Governor noted the impor- 
tance of State and local initiative in solv- 
ing the problem of air pollution and I re- 
spectfully include his statement in. the 
Recorp for the benefit of the Members: 
REMARKS BY Gov. Rosert E. McNam TO 

SOUTHEAST PUBLIC OFFICIALS REGIONAL 

CLEAN AIR INSTITUTE 


In America today we face many problems. 
We are fighting a war in southeast Asia, bat- 
tling civil disorders in our own cities, losing 
tens of thousands of our people in automobile 
accidents each year, and trying to contain 
disease, poverty, blight and other social, 
medical, mechanical and material problems. 
‘When one stops and looks around, we wonder 
if we as human beings are big enough and 
resourceful enough to cope with everything. 
And, as if our problems weren't already 
numerous enough, we are now facing—with 
new concern—something that threatens our 
lives through the mere involuntary act of 
breathing. 

Americans are actually injuring themsel- 
ves—and perhaps significantly reducing the 
length of their lives—in greater proportion 
and with greater frequency than ever before 
because the air we breathe is becoming in- 
creasily dirty and poisonous. Air Pollution 
the problem which is the center of your 
discussions here today and tomorrow—has 
become a top concern of government and 
business leaders and even the man on the 
street. It used to be that we pretty much took 
for granted the air we breathed. But today, 
we see a little soot or smoke in the air or 
smell something a little bit foreign, and we 
get upset about the amount of “suspended 
particulates,” sulphur dioxide gasses, or other 
pollutants in the air. We know that dirty air 
hurts us and we don’t like it. People are 
vitally concerned about air pollution—and 
they should be. 

Recently we saw on television an hour 
long documentary produced by one of the 
networks. The study reported that air pollu- 
tion is “one of the most urgent health prob- 
lems in America.“ It said that three of every 
five persons in the United States are breath- 
ing “dangerously polluted air.” 

This is a disgrace. This national disregard 
for clean air is impairing the health of our 
people today and possibly of future gencra- 
tions. And something must be done to cor- 
rect it. Because we have no choice but to 
breathe the air around us, it scems impera- 
tive to me that we should act, and act quick- 
ly, to clean it up. The U.S. Senate Commit- 
tee on Public Works was correct when it 
that the American people recognize the 
threat of air pollution and they want action, 

No one has the right to use the air as a 

garbage dump. Because the atmosphere be- 
longs to everyone and has no boundary, it 
should be the desire of everyone, individual 
as well as manufacturer, to keep it as clean 
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as we can through a little discretion and 
mechanical control. 

This problem of air pollution is no longer 
just the problem of the major industrial 
centers. It is spreading like a cancer into all 
areas of the country, and here in the once 
placid southeastern region, we are now fac- 
ing this new menace. Even the beautiful 
“Sunshine State” of Florida is having the 
problem. A recent edition of the Tampa 
newspaper reported that because of expanded 
industrialization In the Southeast, the fre- 
quency and length of smoggy mornings is 
increasing. The article noted that fog, which 
used to burn off“ by nine o'clock in the 
morning is now lingering until midday be- 
cause of additional concentrations of pollu- 
tants from industry in neighboring states. 
This is disturbing, for we must depend on 
the one hand upon increased industrializa- 
tion for the economic growth of our region, 
and at the same time, fight the emmissions 
of industrial smoke and gasses that come 
with it. 

In our state of South Carolina, where we 
have a pronounced temperature Inversion 
the most severe of any state along the entire 
eastern seaboard—we are still relatively free 
of air pollution; but should we continue our 
present rate of industrialization, we will 
have—in just a few years—a severe pollution 
problem. Our future problems may come 
through the solution of another problem. 

We have been talking recently of ways to 
stop the out migration of rural people who 
are streaming to the large cities of the North. 
This problem is with us in South Carolina 
and most rural areas of the nation. Farm 
mechanization, a boon to our total agricul- 
tural output, is putting literally thousands 
of people out of work. 

The result is that now 70 per cent of this 
country’s population lives on only one per 
cent of the land—in the major cities. And 
the saddest part of it all is that most of the 
workers who left the farm for the city are 
still out of work and Living in abject poverty. 

What has recently been proposed is a con- 
centration of effort on getting these people 
back home by convincing industry that it 
can build factories in the rural areas, close 
to good highways, and close to good sources 
of labor, and make an eyen greater profit 
than it can in the big cities. 

But the problem here is that if we are 
successful in getting industry to go to the 
labor sources instead of the other way 
around, we may end up with industrial 
pollution in the very places where we now 
enjoy the cleanest air and the purest water. 
This would be a high price to pay for prog- 
ress, 

Therefore, we cannot be lulled by com- 
placency and apathy while we eniozg the 
clean air we have today. 

Because the Southeast is becoming one of 
the more industrialized areas of the coun- 
try, we face a great challenge and a unique 
opportunity. Industry is the economic sal- 
vation of our region, and we have worked 
long and hard in making our area attractive 
to industry, And as we move forward, we have 
the opportunity of planning for our growth— 
even as it relates to pollution. 

It has been the history of our region to 
operate by the “crisis system.” In our state— 
as in most others—we have too often had 
to resolve issues, after they have developed 
into a crisis, But in respect to air pollution, 
we can move to meet the problem now in- 
stead of waiting until it has grown to un- 
manageable proportions. 

In South Carolina, we have recognized the 
eventual threat of air pollution and have a 
Pollution Control Authority, charged with 
the responsibility of monitoring the air at 
fifteen different points across the state. This 
agency with a patient but firm hand, is work- 
ing with industry, municipalities and others 
in an effort to reduce the harmful content 
of pollutants in the air. 
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This is a pattern that Is developing across 
the country. With cooperation at all levels of 
government and industry, each state is 
recognizing its own pollution problem and 
is moving to correct it. Sometimes the pace 
is not fast enough, and the cooperation not 
as good as it can be but, generally, the states 
are recognizing their responsibllities and liv- 
ing up to them. 

“State responsibility” is the new theme in 
our nation today. We recently attended the 
Southern Governors’ Conference in North 
Carolina, where the repeated emphasis was 
on the responsibility to each state to live up 
to its commitments to its citizens. Even 
the Federal Government has shown a new 
willingness to “let the states do it.” This 
naturally carries over into the area of air 
pollution control. 

And why, all of a sudden, is there a mad 
rush to solve our air pollution problems? 
Is it because we recognize the problem? Or 
is It because we recognize that if we as 
states don't resolve it, the federal govern- 
ment will do it for us? 

It is almost unanimously agreed that the 
states should take care of their own pollu- 
tion problems in their own ways. Because 
conditions and sources differ widely, so must 
the methods of controlling air quality. As 
long as the quality of the air is maintained 
at a level that provides protection for the 
public health and welfare, the state should 
be free of dictation and control from the 
Federal government. 

States should also work together closely 
to insure that the pollution levels are main- 
tained at an acceptable level for each neigh- 
boring state, as the smoke and gasses move 
through the atmosphere into other regions. 
A compact arrangement among several states 
could have beneficial effects on pollution 
control. 

When looking around for someone to 
blame for the pollution problem, I think 
we should make it clear that we don't fault 
industry alone. It is perhaps the primary 
responsibility of industry to control emis- 
sion of smoke and poisonous gasses, but it is 
important that we recognize the steps indus- 
try has taken to control pollution and com- 
mend them for their progress. Although 
there are still problems in some areas, most 
manufacturers are seeing their responsibility 
and meeting it. 

As an example, the petoleum industry has 
spent 220-million dollars in the past 10 years 
on research into ways of reducing pollution 
and it is currently spending 40-million dol- 
lars a year on controlling pollution. This 
new consciousness is carrying over in other 
major industries. 

The contributions made by industry must 
be continued however, and expanded, if the 
fight is to be won. Last Friday's Wall Street 
Journal said in an editorial that “any state 

to solve air pollution problems is not 
being helped by the outworn parochlalism of 
some of its industries.” The writer warned 
that “the record shows that when states 
have proved themselves unwilling or unable, 
either singly or in regional cooperation, to 
cope with problems affecting large numbers 
of their citizens, the Federal government will 
respond.” The editorial further noted that 
“a state can move to remedy any kind of 
problem no faster than those in it are willing 
to go.” 

I think we are aware of Washington's 
willingness to move, if we don't. This has 
been manifested many times in other area’ 
involving health, education, welfare and 
other matters close to the people. Without 
the full cooperation of industry, we would 
not be this far along in pollution control, 
and without continued cooperation, we will, 
in effect, be inviting Washington to do the 
job for us. 

Let us say here however, that we need the 
help of the Federal Government—and wel- 
come it. But the responsibility for 
carrying out pollution control programs 
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should be with the states and its various 
government subdivisions, 

In soliciting cooperation from industry, we 
should make it clear that we want to work 
with everyone to reduce air pollution. The 
problem goes far beyond that of industrial 
pollution, and cleaning up industry won't 
entirely clean up the air. 

The Public Health Service says that every 
urban area of 50 thousands or more popu- 
lation now has an air pollution problem. 
Many under that size also have problems, 
depending upon pollution sources and at- 
mospheric conditions. It is estimated that in 
most of our cities, at least half of the gray 
pall that hangs over them in the wintertime 
is caused by small commercial buildings, of- 
fices, apartment buildings, and individual 
home fires. Such complexes as a hospital or 
a prison also contribute greatly to the over- 
all pollution level. Automobile exhausts 
make up a portion of the smog, but this 
should decrease a major source with the 
advent of federal emission control devices. 
It is estimated that 25 per cent of the pol- 
luted air in the city of Denver, Colorado, is 
the result of back yard incinerators. The 
source of non-industrial pollution can even 
be attributed to the burning of leaves, or 
charcoaling of steaks in your back yard. 

Because the major population centers are 
themselves responsible for polluting the air, 
it is only fitting that they resolve their own 
problem, in accordance with an overall com- 
prehensive state program. 

Our city of Spartanburg, in the upper part 
of South Carolina, is a good example of local 
responsibility in action. The Mayor, Bob 
Stoddard, spoke to you about their progress 
earlier today, so we won't go into all the de- 
talls again. But we do want to emphasize 
that Mayor Stoddard's city—one of our most 
industrialized—shows the lowest pollution 
level of any city of comparable size, and is 
lower than many cities much smaller. While 
this dramatically emphasizes the benefits of 
& good local program—and we commend the 
Mayor for it—the jurisdiction of the control 
authority unfortunately stops at the city 
limits. 

This, I believe, shows us that we need to 
strengthen our program at the state level 
reaching out into each municipality and 
county in a coordinated effort, with our ob- 
jective being to localize programs in accord- 
ance with local conditions, regardless of 
boundary lines. 

Throughout the Southeast—and in other 
parts of the country as well—air pollution 
control programs exist at various levels of 
government. In many instances, these pro- 
grams are posed one atop another, 
each going its separate ways to accomplish 
a common goal, and yet using many different 
guideposts, It would be far more effective to 
launch a concerted and coordinated effort 
with each level of government making the 
contribution it is best able to make. 

With everything being equal, the lowest 
level of government capable of carrying on a 
Tegulatory program should be the one to do 
It. Technical support, financial assistance 
and expert guidance should be lent from 
the levels above it, for strength and uni- 
formity. This approach would allow city- 
county cooperation or regional programming, 
with the overall state program as guide and 
backstop. The state could then reach out to 
Washington for further assistance in meeting 
the needs of the general geographic region 
in which it resides. 

The major contribution the state can 
make is in planning the proper approach to 
the pollution problems. It has been said 
many times that the future belongs to those 
who plan for it. The future health of our 
people will depend, in large measure, on how 
we plan to meet the problem of pollution, 
Good planning can stimulate action because 
in many cases, inaction is the result of not 
knowing which way to go. Improper plan- 
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ning—or no planning at all—leads to con- 
fusion and conflict and can slow progress. 
When it comes to reducing pollution, the 
program must be comprehensive, and just 
as important, coordinated, at each level of 
government. 

The need for action against air pollution 
should be clear to all of us. We as govern- 
ment leaders and individuals know the prob- 
lem and its importance. It has been said that 
we will have to do something about it in 
five years, so why not do it now, while we 
still have enough good air to do it in, and 
while we are relatively free of federal inter- 
vention? This is not a Federal problem, but 
it will become one if the states wait too 
long to act. 

Pollution control costs money—and the 
price keeps going up. But the financial com- 
mitment will be a small price to pay if we 
can substantially improve the quality of the 
air 


It_will take new thinking, new approaches, 
to solve the problems. Because scientists 
know too little about pollution and its causes, 
industries, government and education insti- 
tutions will have to press ahead with research 
programs; because there is no one universal 
air pollution problem, each area will be faced 
with solving its own problem in its own way, 
and because of the vastness of the problem, 
industry, the business community and all 
levels of government, will have to continue— 
and improve—the spirit of cooperation. 

The most hopeful sign in this battle is 
the increased awareness of the problem and 
support for its solution on the part of the 
public. The strength of a state—and of the 
nation—is derived from its people. With their 
continued interest, we will win the battle 
of air pollution. Despite all the other prob- 
lems we face today, we cannot ignore this 
problem. 


Key Marine Institute Post Filled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 24, 1967 


Mr. HAGAN. Mr. Speaker, Georgia has 
realized one of our most important na- 
tional programs will be a concentrated 
effort to unlock the vast food and min- 
eral resources of the sea. Georgia is fast 
moving ahead in the new frontier of 
oceanography with the planned estab- 
lishment of the Ocean Science Center of 
the Atlantic on Skidaway Island near Sa- 
vannah, Ga. It will be operated by the 
university system of Georgia. A key post 
at the new center will be filled by Dr. 
Thomas W. Jackson, who will direct the 
graduate marine institute at the center. 

The Savannah Evening Press of Oc- 
tober 19, 1967, marked the appointment 
with the following editorial: 

Key MARINE Institute Post FILLED 
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Dr. Jackson is no newcomer to the field of 
ocean science by any means. He has built a 
one-man submarine and is scheduling tests 
with the vehicle. 

He has a strong educational background 
at the University of Illinois, University of 
California, and Purdue University. In the 
field of mechanical engineering, he is highly 
recognized in research and educational 
circles. He has authored a book on research 
and is the author or co-author of many 
scientific documents. 

Dr. Jackson worked with the aerospace 
program in its early days. 

Evenutally, as head of the marine institute, 
Dr. Jackson will become.a citizen of our com- 
munity and it indeed is a pleasure to wel- 
come such an outstanding scientist to the 
Savannah scene. 


Pittsburgh Commerce Institute—Creative 
Initiative in Business-Government Re- 
lations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE.OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 25, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD.. Mr. Speaker, on 
November 17, Secretary of Commerce 
Alexander B. Trowbridge will lead a team 
of top officials of the Department of 
Commerce to the city of Pittsburgh, to 
participate in a seminar on the services 
and information available to business- 
men from the Commerce Department. 

This meeting might appear to be a very 
ordinary and commonplace event. 

What lifts this seminar above the level 
of the ordinary, however, is the way it 
came about. Some farsighted business 
and civic leaders from Pittsburgh came 
to the conclusion that there are many 
facilities and services offered by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce which could be 
directly helpful to the businesses and 
the economy of the Pittsburgh area. But 
rather than wait for this information 
to come to them, they decided to take 


the initiative on their own. 


The Pittsburgh Commerce Institute 
was established to provide the mecha- 
nism for a meaningful face-to-face meet- 
ing between Federal Government officials 
and businessmen from the Pittsburgh 
area. 

To indicate the broad base of interest 
and participation in the institute, I 
would like to list the local organizations 
and local chapters of national groups 
represented on the steering committee. 

The list includes: Advertising Club of 
Pittsburgh, American Marketing Asso- 
ciation, Association of Industrial Adver- 
tisers, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Duquesne University, Economic Club of 
Pittsburgh, Engineers Society of Western 
Pennsylvania, Greater Pittsburgh Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Patent Law Associa- 
tion, Pennsylvania Bankers Association, 
Public Relations Society, Purchasing 
Agents Association, Sales-Marketing Ex- 
ecutives of Pittsburgh, Special Libraries 
Association, Traffic Club of Pittsburgh, 
University of Pittsburgh, and the Pitts- 
burgh Field Office of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. - 
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Secretary of Commerce Trowbridge re- 
sponded by designating high-level offi- 
cials from the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Economic Development Adminis- 
tration, U.S. Travel Service Environ- 
mental Science Services Administration, 
Patent Office, Bureau of the Census 
Office of Business Economics, Business 
and Defense Services Administration, 
Office of Field Services, and the Bureau 
of International Commerce. 

During the seminar, Pittsburgh busi- 
nessmen will learn how to secure services 
and information on export expansion, the 
promotion of tourism, business statistics, 
marketing, and a broad range of other 
topics. 

Iam encouraged by this example of en- 
lightened business-Government partner- 
ship, and I predict that both partners will 
benefit greatly from this meeting. 


The Plight of Soviet Jewry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 24, 1967 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, tomorrow marks the end of the 
Jewish high holy day season. Families 
in synagogues across the world will cele- 
brate Simchat Torah, “rejoicing over the 
law,” as they begin the yearly cycle of 
the reading of the law. 

This holiday has a twofold nature: 
solemn, because it ends the most. holy 
period in the Jewish year, and joyous 
because it signifies the new year, the re- 
newal of faith, and the celebration of the 
repetition of Biblical law. 

-The joy inherent in Simchat Torah 
is complete. Families attend services in 
the synagogue which are filled with sing- 
ing and dancing. Often the children 
march up and down the aisles, carry- 
ing signs, flags, and noisemakers, while 
the older congregants sing Hebrew and 
Jewish folksongs, Often the service goes 
far into the night with music, food, and 
dancing by the oldest men around the 
Ark. 


This celebration occurs all over the 
world; in the Soviet Union it takes place 
only because Soviet Jews have refused to 
let their religion die. 

For 3 years, thousands of Soviet Jew- 
ish youths have thronged to Russian 
synagogues to experience the joy of 
Simchat Torah. Often the synagogues 


t 
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have been closed down by the Soviet 
Government. These young men and 
women have been denied a Jewish educa- 
tion; they have not been allowed to study 
the Jewish customs or religion of their 
parents. They have not learned Yiddish 
or Hebrew; and they have not even been 
allowed to participate in many of their 
most important ceremonies and festivals 
because the Russian Government has re- 
fused to permit the sale or manufacture 
of such vital objects as Passover 
matzoth, or taleissim and tfilin for daily 
prayer. 

Soviet Jewry has been the brunt of re- 
Strictive measures far harsher than those 
applied to any other national or religious 
group. Ostensibly, the Soviet Union has a 
tolerant attitude toward national groups 
and religious groups which encourages 
them to develop institutions to perpetu- 
ate their cultures. This has not been their 
policy toward Judaism. 

Many of their policies have been so re- 
strictive that they have been destructive 
of the very substance of Jewish life. The 
news coverage and propaganda that sur- 
round actions by Jews and Jewish groups 
are often so virulent that they can only 
be classified as anti-Semitism. 

In the past year, the Soviet Union has 
lessened some of the curbs which made 
the continuation of Jewish life almost 
impossible. We must continue to call at- 
tention to the fact that the theory and 
the reality of Soviet treatment of na- 
tionalities and religious groups are not 
the same. 

At this time of the year, when Jews all 
over the world celebrate this joyous sea- 
son, let us extend our support to Soviet 
Jewry in the hopes that the Government 
of the Soviet Union will relent and will 


allow this age-old people to continue fol- 


lowing their religion and teaching their 
children the ways of their fathers. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F, Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated In room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders wili be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to Inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee hss reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional coples of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. 
aay (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 

). 


Poems by Mrs. Donna Crebbin, 
Columbus, Nebr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 26, 1967 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Donna Crebbin, of Columbus, Nebr., 
is an amateur poctess whose sole reward 
is the gratification which comes from 
sharing her work with others to whom it 
has meaning. 

Last year, it was my privilege to have 
her poem, “Poland,” printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Rxconb. Today I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp two of her latest 
poems. One is a reflection on the village 
of Lidice, Czechoslovakia, which was 
completely destroyed by the Germans 
during World War II. The other is a 
tribute to Sir Winston Chruchill. 

There being no objection, the poems 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE VALIANT Man; A TRIBUTE To WINSTON 
` CHURCHILL 
(By Donna M. Crebbin) 
Mournfully, he pondered his beloved Eng- 
land's bitter cup, 
Then the bull-dog of tenacity surely spoke: 
“We owe our future generations victory! 
Relentlessly then we must fight on. 
Though the hours are dead darkness now, 
There always must be a dawn! 
To the valiant, victory always comes! 
Though perilous be the price, 
Inherent freedoms of all men, involve this 
sacrifice. 
England's fate ls preclous—we'll all survive 
or must die. 
A noble nation is suffering—take up the 
battle cry. 
The flag of England files on somber. 
Our Christianity is at stake. 
Usurp this wretched war monger! 
Appeasement is a mistake. 
Across the sea reigns freedom, 
America is our friend. 
Look not back in martyrdom! 
Forged steel must never bend! 
There's faith and hope for tomorrow, 
Though monumental be the price, 
Future civilization revolves around sacrifice. 
Surrender is forbidden! 
Dreadful losses we must ignore. 
When England's history is written, 
A heritage (priceless) triumphs forevermore. 
When this indefatigable struggle is over, 
Let us kneel and thank God from our shore, 
In the future let nations live much like 
brothers, 
To all valiant men we owe this and more!” 
LIDICE, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
(By Donna M. Crebbin) 
Even though the world does not care to 
remember, 
A small Bohemian village—i5 miles from 
Prague! 
To the women survivors, memories still burn 
so tender! 
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Yet today on a gently rolling but desolate 
landscape. 

A living symbol of ravagement and cruel 
martyrdom, 

Bohemian men, women and children—173 
men gone! 

One generation is removed—always will be 
missing. 

Remembrance makes the revengeful enemy’s 
cruelty live on! 

In the high wooden cross—naked hate 
breathes and rises, 

Through barbed wire—a few scattered stones 
on a cold mass grave, 

For such monstrosity a bewildered human 
only surmises, 

An embellished, grandiose memorial is surely 
a mistake! 

Though a brand new little village rises—100 
yards from the old, 

They say the ground there Is eyer so much 


er, 

But that the bitter memories and salty tears 
still grab hold. 

Lidice women—"the only survivors” and a 
few children, 

They tell the story: 
be 25 yrs. old,” 

Of the revenge and the enemy's cruelty, 

A tortured eulogy those brave women dare 
to unfold, 

Their main street today is broad and it's very 
new, 

They've planted young trees; they're all uni- 
form in height, 

A House of Culture stands; it must needs 
help to renew, 

To establish hope, give inspiration and per- 
haps a new might. 

To the brave—the future Lidicen’s—who've 
had to give twice. 

In death, to their loved ones and now to 
establish a new life. 

I beg we should all strive to pray and also to 
remember— 

That Lidice, Czechoslovakia may seem ever 
so far away, 

But to every God-loving American, this same 
agony could happen here some day. 

And to these brave, sorrowing peoples, we 
humbly, with love, say: 

“The new Lidice, we salute, with many tears 
in ours eyes! 

Because in our hearts, we 
wrong burden, 

No matter how or where such terrible hate 
lies, 

And let the children grow up strong like the 
barley, 

Which is growing so green and high on that 
common grave, 

And though it pains us—let us also remem- 
ber this error forever! 

We'll pray a miracle happen and one day we 
can say: “They forgave!” 


“I believe it must now 


all share each 


Local Leadership Is Answer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BENJAMIN B. BLACKBURN 
IN THE 8 8 
Thursday, October 26, 1967 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr, Speaker, with 
the Nation’s top leaders speaking out 


concerning the plight of the country’s 
cities, I would like to call.the attention 
of this body to an editorial which ap- 
peared in the De Kalb New Era, one of 
the Fourth District’s prominent weekly 
newspapers, which I think refiects the 
thinking of a great many Americans that 
the appropriation of more and more 
money will not eliminate the problems of 
the cities. 


For my colleagues information, I am 
inserting this editorial into the Recorp: 
[From the De Kalb (Ga.) New Era] 
LOCAL LEADERSHIP Is ANSWER 


Our cities have many problems. No one 
will deny that. However, the causes of urban 
unrest won't be eliminated merely by the 
appropriation of more and more tax money. 
Leadership and sound programs at the state 
and local level are the great need, 

Federal funds for metropolitan areas have 
increased from $3.9 billion in 1960 to an 
estimated $10.3 billion in fiscal 1968. In fact, 
federal appropriations for programs in our 
cities have increased by 165 percent in less 
than a decade. 

For example, in the last five years over $3 
billion has been appropriated for urban re- 
newal, over $1 billion for low-rent public 
housing, over 61½ billion for neighborhood 
facilities and college housing. 

These figures do not include more than $2 
billion for the poverty programs as high- 
ways, education, pollution control, welfare, 
and other federal programs. 

Congress is deluged with pleas to allocate 
many more billions in an effort to solve the 
problems of the cities. But it seems that the 
greater the flow of taxpayers’ funds into our 
metropolitan areas, the more unrest we have, 
continuing evidence that congressional 
spending alone will not end the urban prob- 
lems. Local leadership must supply the 
answers. 


Transportation and Councils of Govern- 
ment: Address by Seattle Mayor J. D. 


Braman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 26, 1967 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the city of 
Seattle is fortunate to have a man of vi- 
sion as its mayor. The Honorable J. D. 
“Dorm” Braman last Friday demon- 
strated his leadership and knowledge 
when he addressed the Urban Transpor- 
tation Planning Committee of the Amer- 
ican Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials in Salt Lake City, Utah, on Trans- 
portation and Councils of Government: 
Framework for Action.” I would like to 
call this knowledgeable speech to the 
attention ‘of my colleagues. I insert this 
speech in the Recorp, as follows: 

The problems which beset America’s met- 
ropolitan regions are profound. What the so- 
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lutions to these problems are can be debated, 
but some of the causes are inherent in a 
breakdown of our transportation network 
in urban areas. Today I should like to share 
with you some thoughts I have on the scope 
of the problem and a possible approach to 
dealing with it. 

We are all aware that Metropolitan areas 
are in a period of difficult times. This past 
summer was again a period of severe social 
strife and civil unrest..For every area that 


‘went beyond the breaking point, there were. 


several who could have just as easily been 
in the same category if one unfortunate 
event had sparked the flame. 

The pressures which have brought about 
the urgent problem that we are now at- 
tempting to cope with have been evolving 
since the end of World War IL 

The historic pattern of rural movement 
to urban areas has been continuing at an 
accelerating rate since 1946. This in turn has 
been coupled with a counterfiow of people 
from the Central city to the adjacent sub- 
urban areas. Those who have left the core 
city have to a large extent been replaced 
by the rural migrant who, oll too frequently, 
is an individual with few saleable skills and 
an extremely limited educational back- 
ground. In the short span of one generation 
there has been a dramatic recasting of the 
population in metropolitan America. The 
disadvantaged have been left left in the Cen- 
tral city and their numbers added to by in- 
coming migrants while the more affluent 
moved to suburbi. and have become two- 
car families. 

A chief stimulus for individual home 
ownership in suburban subdivisions was 
the Federally guaranteed mortgage program 
Which enabled the individual climbing up 
the economic ladder to become a home own- 
er earlier in his career. Subdivision upon 
subdivision combined with new schools and 
shopping centers to become new satellite 
communities. Once established, rigid zoning 
controls were enacted to preserve the char- 
acter of the community—modifying this 
only to permit the entry of light industry 
which served to improve their tax baso, 

As more and more communities become es- 
tablished, there is an increasing demand for 
ease of access to the Central city and to its 
principal employment centers—the CBD, the 
commercial and industrial areas. The answer 
has been in the construction—using federal 
aid—of multi-laned freeways, designed to 
permit high-speed access. These new high- 
Ways resulted in the establishment of high- 
rise, high-density apartment developments 
because of cheaper land outside the estab- 
lished city, and once again siphoned off mid- 
dle and upper income citizens. The irony of 
the situation is that we have two federally 
assisted programs working to disintegrate 
the existing social fabric. 

We simply cannot continue on as we have, 
accepting the benefits of narrowly focused 
federal programs which do not take into con- 
sideration the overall social and economic 
impact on the area in which they are being 
implemented. This is particularly true in the 
area of transportation facilities. We must go 
forward on some rational basis which con- 
siders the total needs of the metropolitan 
area and what Impact our solutions will have. 


To say that one is for a balanced transpor- 
tation system is the equivalent to saying that 
one is for good 5-cent cigars—few will take 
issue. The problem comes when you attempt 
to implement the concept. Just why this 
should be is not clear to me. When talking 
about a balanced transportation system, Iam 
thinking of bringing together all of the avail- 
able modes into a system which is comple- 
mentary—not competitive. To give you one 
example of this resistance, I cite the case of 
rapid transit as an adjunct to a well-con- 
ceived highway system. Rapid transit, as I 
see it, addresses itself to the most vexing 
problem that faces the Highway Engineer; 
that is, how do we cope with the peak load. 
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In designing a highway system in an urban 
area, a key element is the two-hour traffic 
count between 7:00 and 9:00 a.m. This peak, 
plus the growth factor, determines the num- 
ber of lanes which must be made available. 
If the number is not-sufficlent, a slowdown 
or complete stop quickly results. I will con- 
cede that the automobile has the advantage 
of providing door-to-door service and is not 
tied to schedules or a specific route. However, 
a comprehensive, properly planned rapid 
transit system will perform an invaluable 
transportation service between high-density 
areas. The system that we are considering 
for the metropolitan Seattle area is capable of 
carrying 23,000 seated passengers per hour 
on one track as against the average of one 
freeway lane carrying 2,200 persons per hour. 
The economies of scale that are inherent in 
these figures are so persuasive that I would 
ordinarily assume that those charged with 
the responsibility of highway construction 
would be eager to encourage such peak hour 
relief. 

No one that I know believes that rall 
transit or buses can, will, or should replace 
the automobile. We all enjoy the flexibility 
that our car gives to us. We want to continue 
to enjoy a reasonable utilization of our cars 
without turning vast areas of our metropoli- 
tan regions into highway lanes whose sole 
utility is moving people between 7:00 to 9:00 
a.m. and from 4:00 to 6:00 p.m. Those people 
who do not require an automobile in their 
daily lives should have the benefit of some 
other form of urban mass transit. This has 
to be a safe, economical, pleasant and con- 
venient way to move them into and around 
the city. 

In June of this year, AASHO appeared be- 
fore the Public Works Committee of the US. 
House of Representatives and made what 
was characterized as a preliminary report of 
the Federal Aid to Highways Needs after 1972. 
The testimony was essentially based upon the 
following three considerations: 

1, What are the public desires in regard to 
transportation? 

2. Highways should be the dominant force 
in transportation planning. 

3. The Highway Trust Fund, as currently 
constituted, should be continued with 10 per- 
cent of the fund going to the Interstate Sys- 
em, 30 percent going to Urban Highway 
needs, and 60 percent going to Rural Highway 
needs, 

Gentlemen, let's be realistic. The trans- 

portation needs of today are in the urban 
areas. The population density in metropolitan 
areas continues to increase at an astounding 
pace. The best Judgment is that by the year 
2000, a little more than a generation away, 
90 percent of the entire population of the 
United States will reside in metropolitan 
arets. 
In the hope of stimulating dialogue, I 
would like to suggest to AASHO three alter- 
native assumptions which I would like to 
have them compare with the three I previ- 
ously mentioned: 

1. A transportation system should be a tool 
to shape the growth of metropolitan areas 
and should have as its goal the improvement 
of the quality of the environment. 

2. The particular characteristics of each 
urban region should determine the transpor- 
tation modes most appropriate for that area. 

3. Priority consideration should be given 
to the funding of a balanced transportation 
system for urban areas. 

Balanced transportation is not simply a 
passive force which concerns itself only with 
movement of people, but rather, it is an ex- 
citing opportunity to help shape and mold 
the community. We have here a land use 
planning tool which can be of tremendous 
value in assisting us in improving the qual- 
ity of the environment in which we live. 

In planning a balanced transportation sys- 
tem, we should combine at the inception all 
of the disciplines that relate to the problem. 
The inter-disciplinary relationship should be 
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that of a team working toward a system 
which represents the best that can be ob- 
tained. The components of the design team 
may vary, but at a minimum should contain 
first of all the responsible decision makers, 
then the engineer, an urban design specialist, 
an architect, an economist and a sociologist. 
It is important that no one discipline domi- 
nate the team and that communication be 
established early between all members, There 
should be a free exchange of views with 
policy decisions already outlined being a fun- 
damental part of the considerations, It is my 
general Impression that in the past the policy 
makers have not been as closely coordinated 
with the technical people as they should 
have been, As a result, in many instances a 
politically unacceptable solution has been 
suggested resulting in a great deal of money 
and effort being needlessly expended. 

A balanced transportation pian must be 
predicated on the particular characteristics 
of the area to be served. There are practically 
no two metropolitan areas in the United 
States which have identical tion 
requirements. The City of Seattle is bounded 
on each side by large bodies of water. This 
is combined with hilly topography and an 
hour-glass shape, with the central business 
district area being in the most constricted 
section. There is no similarity to a city such 
as Phoenix, Arizona, which has completely 
diferent physical characteristics and yet has 
an immediate need also for a satisfactory 
transportation solution. 

The requirement of the Federal Highway 
Act of 1962 that communities of 50,000 or 
over have a continuing regional transpor- 
tation plan is a good one provided that it 18 
combined with a comprehensive land use 
plan and, further, that it fairly represents 
an objective effort to solve the particular 
problems of the region and is not merely an 
effort to meet the 1962 requirement so that 
the highway building can go on. 

The requirement, of course, is for a con- 
tinuing comprehensive cooperative trans- 
portation planning program.” This ts an- 
other area in which it is essential that the 
decision makers be currently informed in 
a manner in which they comprehend changes 
and the reasons therefor. All too frequently 
the public official is kept informed on s 
rather perfunctory basis, and when the time 
comes to implement the plan, there is a 
great hue and cry from the public; and an 
emotionally charged meeting makes a poor 
atmosphere for making an intelligent policy 
judgment. In many cases, I feel certain that 
the decision maker could have avoided some 
problems had he been made aware of the 
full significance of what was going to be 
proposed. Elected officials come from all 
Walks of life and have varying educational 
backgrounds. To make a decision they need 
to know just what is involved and what will 
be asked of the public. They should fully 
understand the complete significance of 
what they are told. I am specifically think- 
ing here of non-technical language. 

If we are going to implement a total trans- 
portation system for the urban areas, prior- 
ity consideration must be given to Just how 
the system will be funded. The present ap- 
proach is unsatisfactory. We have one facet 
of the system receiving annual funding on 
a very substantial basis, whereas other ele- 
ments are catch-as-catch-can. With -the 
limited funds available, the challenge seems 
to be to find who is most proficient in the 
art of grantsmanship. 

The problem we must face is how do we 
proceed in the urban areas to do that which 
has to be done? In my opinion, we who are 
concerned about metropolitan transporta- 
tion problems can learn a valuable lesson by 
analyzing the method by which this coun- 
try was able to obtain the National System 
of Interstate Defense Highways. 

There are 41,000 miles of superb highways 
linking together all of the major centers of 
the United States. The fact that these funds 
for construction were generated by the users 
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was the foundation upon which the whole 
system was predicated. Your organization 
has done a public service which will last 
indefinitely. I am honored to be with you 
and want you to know that I respect the 
competence and dedication of the individ- 
uals who make up this organization. 

In my opinion, the reason that the inter- 
state program has been so successful is be- 
cause a workable concept was utilized at the 
outset. The Federal government collected and 
administered the funds, a role which we all 
know they perform very well. Their partner 
was each of the States operating through 
their Highway Departments and Highway 
Commissions. The emphasis in each instance 
was exactly where it should be—a nation- 
wide problem met by funding through a 
Federal program. But equally important was 
the fact that the highway system from each 
state was designed at the State level. That is, 
that each State was given the widest latitude 
to determine how its needs could best be ful- 
filled while meeting interstate highway needs. 
The wisdom of this combination is best evi- 
denced by the fact that in just a few years 
the entire system as originally conceived will 
be a reality. I believe that a system that has 
worked so well at the State level has certain 
analogies which are equally as applicable to 
the metropolitan problem. 

Is there some means upon which urban 
needs and urban priorities can best be re- 
solved? My present thinking is that an in- 
strumentality such as the Council of Govern- 
ments could possibly be modified to help ac- 
complish this purpose. 

The Council of Governments is an attempt 
to cope with concerns common to a given 
metropolitan area, There is no established 
structure for such an organization. The prob- 
lems common to a particular area serve as the 
catalyst which brings the members together. 
The whole concept is in its embryonic stages, 
the first Council having been formed a little 
Over ten years ago; and at the present time 
there are approximately 50 existing in the 
United States—the majority of which have 
been formed in the last few years. Basically, 
a COG is a voluntary association of local gov- 
ernments usually represented through their 
locally elected officials. Some functions and 
activities of Councils of Government pres- 
ently in existence include comprehensive 
Planning to help solve physical development 
issues, coordination of programs, cooperative 
services, research, and in some instances, joint 
legislative activity. These organizations func- 
tion only in an advisory capacity. The chief 
purpose is to coordinate planning, but they 
also provide a means by which opinions can 
be exchanged and plans can be crystalized. 

The Puget Sound Governmental Confer- 
ence, of which Seattle is a member, is one of 
the older Councils—having been in existence 
since 1957. Our Conference is composed of 
four counties with their cities. The area in 
question is just under 7,000 square miles, and 
the population involved is slightly under 
2,000,000. Our Conference has been helpful in 
developing a regional comprehensive open 
space plan, evaluating regional land use and 
development. It has also supervised a trans- 
portation study for our region, and is now 
responsible for the continuing tion 
Study required by the Federal Highway Act 
of 1962. 

I want to make clear, I do not regard 
COGs as they have been constituted to date 
as completely satisfactory to do the job that 
has to be done in implementing a total urban 
transportation system. However, they seem 
to me to hold the most promise among those 
governmental structures which have gained 
acceptance throughout the United States. 
The principal reservation that I have con- 
cerns itself with the method of representa- 
tion that the Councils afford. Generally, each 
member unit of government has but one 
vote, notwithstanding how many citizens it 
may represent. I am aware that there are 
some practical reasons why smaller commu- 


nities would only come into the Council with 
this being the case, But the fact remains that 
decisions should be predicated on the needs 
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sume for thè moment that the mechanics of 
implementation can be resolved, and let us 
consider what we then could do. 

I would willingly support the continua- 
tion of the Highway Trust Fund as it is 
presently constituted with the revenues now 
going into the fund being reserved for high- 
way purposes, but I would do this only pro- 
vided that two conditions were met: 

(1) That a separate account within the 
Highway Trust Fund be established for non- 
highway urban transportation problems. To 
accomplish this purpose, some other revenue 
source, possibly auto excise taxes now going 
into the general fund, could be earmarked 
for such an account; and 

(2) That a Council of Governments, com- 
petent to do the job for the urban area, 
should be constituted and that it should 
have the necessary authority to commit and 
obligate the area under its jurisdiction on 
transportation matters affecting that area. 

I would haye no objection to monies being 
funneled through the State Highway De- 
partment or State Department of Transpor- 
tation, as the case might be, provided that 
no expenditure of funds could be made un- 
less it conformed to the plan which is belng 
implemented by COG. Funds would come to 
urban areas based on a formula which would 
prevent any diversion of either highway or 
non-highway transportation funds away 
from the metropolitan area. 

The time has come when we must all work 
together. I believe that the job can be done 
provided that we agree on how to implement 
a concept which we can all accept in prin- 
ciple. We need your help—you need ours. Let 
us cooperate to develop a safe, convenient, 
and balanced transportation system for the 
congested urban areas of our nation. 


Atlanta Should Become an International 
Airport 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BENJAMIN B. BLACKBURN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 26, 1967 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, as 
you know, Atlanta, Ga., is one of this 
country’s fastest growing cities. It is 
known as the “Gateway to the South” 
and is this region’s leading commercial 
and industrial city. 

Because of these reasons, I feel that 
Atlanta should become an international 
airport. Traffic from all the nations of 
the world would flow into this region 
if this were so. 

Therefore, I include a resolution which 
was passed by the board of directors of 
the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce in 
the Recorp: 


A RESOLUTION 
It is the City of Atlanta’s desire to have 
its airport attain international status with 
direct service to major cities of the world. 
The Board of Directors of the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce requests, that in fu- 
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ture treaty negotiations between the United 
States and any foreign country involving 
international air routes, the Department of 
State take into consideration the expressed 
desire of Atlanta to become a gateway for 
international service and that Atlanta be 
named a point of destination in such future 
bilateral agreements. 

This request is to be forwarded to the 
appropriate officials in the United States De- 
partment of State and congressional repre- 
sentatives for the metropolitan Atlanta area. 


Military Must Be Given Job and Then 
Allowed To Do It i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


. OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 26, 1967 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 

Mrrrranrx Must Bx GIVEN JOB AND THEN 

ALLOWED To Do Ir 


This is an age of specialists. This Is a time 
that when there is a job to do, the men best 
qualified, the men trained to do that job, are 
called in and presented the task. 

But for all our respect for specialists, we 
still leave too much up to amateurs when 
it comes to fighting a war. 

The United States of America is Involved 
in a complicated struggle in Southeast Asia. 
There are many facets to our presence in 
Vietnam, One of those is the fighting of a 
war, but thus far the men who have to do the 
fighting and the men who must direct them 
are pinned down more by directives than 
enemy. 

Every American with faith in our Consti- 
tution and our heritage respects the suprem- 
acy of civilian authority over the military. 
But every American knows that when there 
is a job to do, any group—military, civilian 
agency or businessmen—must be free to do 
its job without constant outside interfer- 
ence. 

Our military struggle in Vietnam has been 
hampered by the lack of clearly defined ob- 
jectives and guidelines at the outset and by 
day to day interference by civilians who have 
assumed the role of mili expert. 

The Military Order of the World Wars, 
meeting in San Diego this week, has passed 
a resolution asking President Johnson to give 
unhampered authority to the military so the 
commanders can obtain a swift and decisive 
military victory. 

The members of the MOWW, all well 
trained in the business of fighting a war, rec- 
ognize the handicaps our present military 
leaders are operating under. They are urging 
the course of action which they, from their’ 
experience, feel will best help the fighting 
forces, 

We can well imagine the frustration of the 
men in charge of the fighting in Vietnam. As 
best as can be determined from unclassified 
information, the targets, the objectives and 
the methods of fighting are almost 
day to day. It is an impossible task to do any 
long range planning when you don't know 
today what you must plan for next week. 

The frustrations the military feels are sim. 
ilar to the feelings of many Americans about 
the war in Vietnam. 

There seems to be a lack of clearly de- 
fined goals for all phases of this struggle, 
both the military war and the attempts at 
pacification. The American people have been 
told, in generalities, the objectives of the 
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fighting in Vietnam, but there has been ltt- 
tle attention paid to specifics. 

Instructions, if you care to call them that, 
to the home front seem to change as often 
as those to the military. We can bomb close 
to Red China, we were told not too long ago, 
because there is so much turmoll in that 
country that there is no danger it would be- 
come involved militarily. 

The latest talk is that we are fighting in 
Southeast Asia because Red China is such 
an imminent threat. 

This is just one Illustration of the double- 
talk we are getting on Vietnam. When we, 
as civilians, get this, we can sympathize 
with the men who must take this ever 
changing policy and translate it Into mili- 
tary strategy and tactics. 

The military leaders must be giyen the 
objectives of this war. They must be given 
the guidelines which international politics 
may force us to fight within. But then they 
should be allowed to ute their knowledge 
and ability to obtain the objectives. 

This could be said of all phases of the 
Vietnam war. We say to our national leaders, 
let us know our objectives, let us know what 
is to happen when the fighting stops, let us 
know the progress being made on the battle 
front, the progress belng made in pacifica- 
tion, the progress being made in turning 
Vietnam into a nation, the progress being 
made in getting greater involyement from 
the Vietnamese in this war. 

We call for victory without a clear under- 
standing of what victory, according to the 
Washington planners, is or what the victory 
will mean in terms of future U.S. action and 
involvement. 

The members of the MOWW, men who 
have already given so much to thelr coun- 
try, can make another great contribution if 
during their convention they come up with 
recommendations for action that will end 
the fighting in Vietnam, that will bring 

to Southeast Asia, that will allow the 
U.S. to help build a nation in Vietnam. 


Reduction of Extra-Long-Staple Cotton 
Quota. 


SPEECH 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 25, 1967 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 10915) to amend 
section 202 of the Agricultural Act of 1956. 
amendment to the amendment is simply 
an attempt to reach a middle ground 
compromise in the light of our discussion 
here in the last 15 or 20 minutes. It seems 
to me that the gentleman from New 
York has a point in suggesting that peo- 
ple may have made contracts and textile 
firms may well be penalized by a cutoff 
date of the sort suggested in the original 
legislation. Under my amendment to the 
amendment the cutoff date would be 
July 15 rather than September 15. This 
bill was introduced on June 15, and this 
would give a company 30 days notice. 
I think it is a more reasonable solution 
to the problem, and I urge the adoption 
of the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr, POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL, I yield to the gentleman. 
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Mr. POAGE. I cannot speak for the 
committee and can only speak for my- 
self, but as far as I am concerned, I am 
perfectly willing to accept it. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BELCHER. I can speak for no one 
but myself, also, but as far as I am con- 
cerned, I would accept July 15. 


The Petroleum Industry: A Taint of 
Monopoly? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE BUSH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 26, 1967 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, one of this 
country’s most distinguished citizens, 
Mr. M. A. Wright, a former president of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce and pres- 
ently the chairman of the board of Hum- 
ble Oil & Refining Co., spoke to the Texas 
Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association 
in Houston on October 17, 1967, on the 
subject of competition in the oil business. 
In these days when many people are at- 
tacking one of our most important in- 
dustries, this explanation is necessary 
and miakes a great deal of sense. 

I commend Mr. Wright for his analysis 
of the situation and so that my col- 
leagues may have the benefit of his 
thoughts, I am including this speech in 
the RECORD: 

THE PrerroLeUM INDUSTRY: A TAINT OF 

Monopo.y? 


Over the past several months, our industry 


has received an unusually large measure of 
criticism. The long-term critics of conserva- 
tion regulations, depletion allowances, and 
import controls have continued and perhaps 
stepped up their usual tempo of attacks, But 
these have been supplemented and but- 
tressed by a number of perhaps even more 
serious allegations. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission, for example, in its long awaited re- 
port on gasoline marketing, suggested in 
rather strong language that segments of the 
industry remain immune to the competitive 
forces of the market and enjoy monopolistic 
advantages. Even more recently, the Attor- 
ney General's report on the Interstate Com- 
pact to Conserve Oil and Gas concludes that 
“there are serious questions of the general 
operations of the industry as measured by 
the usual standards of competition.” In other 
words, it is strongly implied that many in- 
dustry activities are conducted under the 
protective vell of monopolistic conditions, 
Attacks on the petroleum industry, how- 
ever, were even more acute in the shale oil 
hearings conducted this past spring. Profes- 
sor Morris Garnsey of the University of Colo- 
rado, for example, testified before the Senate 
Antitrust Subcommittee that the U.S. oil 
industry is so highly monopolized that it 
cannot be entrusted with the development of 
oil shale. He added that “if the American 
people as a whole are to benefit from this 
great source of energy, the resource must be 
developed without the taint of monopoly,” or 
in more direct terms, the shale oil deposits 
must be developed outside the present struc- 
ture of the petroleum industry. Professor 
Garnsey offered as an alternative the estab- 
lishment of either a government agency like 
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TVA or a quasi-government corporation 
such as Comsat to develop the nation’s shale 
oil resources. 

To those of us closely involved in the pe- 
troleum industry's operations, these allega- 
tions are most disturbing. Contrary to the 
views of our critics, we see the petroleum in- 
dustry as a highly dynamic and competitive 
industry. Instead of the static and monopo- 
listic conditions envisioned by these critics, 
we witness the keen competition of our rivals 
as they attempt to win our markets, to devel- 
op a technology, or outbid or outmaneuver 
us to obtain attractive exploration acreage. 
We fully realize that a bad decision or 
miscalculation by any one of us can have 
serious Tepercussions—repercussions that in 
some cases are fatal. Indeed, by the mere 
fact that some companies fare better in a 
given market than others, that some find oll 
and others do not, and more conclusively, 
that some make good profits, some average 
profits and some no profits, the petroleum 
industry would seem highly competitive. 

Therefore, U the petroleum industry with 
which we are familiar is not consistent with 
the one described by our critics, I belleve 
It is time that we present our case. If the 
monopolistic petroleum industry envisioned 
by some is more a myth than a reality; we 
need to put forth the data that will reveal 
this myth to be what it is. The need is for 
placing the allegations of our critics in their 
proper perspective and giving actual data on 
how the industry actually operates. The need 
is for pointing out the characteristics and 
performance of the itndustry—and noting 
how these characteristics and this perform- 
ance differ from what is normally thought of- 
as a noncompetitive, monopolistic market 
situation. 

At the outset we should recognize that it 
is not an easy task to define competition. 
For about 200 years the economist has had 
his models of competition—but he is usually 
the first to qualify that these theoretical 
models have few if any practical facsimiles 
in the real business world. Most economists 
acknowledge that the present state of tech- 
nology, the existence of national markets, 
and the unusually large capital requirements 


-for modern business limit to varying degrees 


the freedom of entry, the extraordinarily 
large number of competitors, and other spec- 
ifications of the theoretical competitive norm. 
The economist Is really only saying that it 18 
not as easy to become an automobile manu- 
facturer today as it was to become a wagon 
maker or blacksmith fifty years ago. The 
realities and requirements of modern busi- 
ness do not allow hundreds of auto makers 
just as they do not encourage thousands of 
petroleum refiners or tens of thousands of 
crude oll producers. 

Though these ideas are simple, they con- 
tinue to elude our critics. It is too often said 
that the petroleum industry is not competi- 
tive because many of its practices do not 
conform to the “economists’ basic norm of 
competition.” This point was made in vary- 
ing degrees by both the FTC report and the 
Attorney General’s Report. But is this diver- 
gence from the theoretical norm that signifi- 
cant? The evidence would suggest that it is 
not. The same statement made in these re- 
ports about the petroleum industry could be 
made to different degrees about all American 
industries. Yet, it is recognized that competi- 
tion does exist in industrial markets. And it is 
further recognized that most deviations from 
the theoretical norm—in petroleum and 
elsewhere—are necessitated by modern tech- 
nology and market conditions. It would thus 
seem reasonable to conclude that effective 
competition can be realized without having a 
highly fragmented market structure. And itis > 
this effective competition—rather than a 
theoretical norm—that should concern us, 
the policymakers, and our critics. 

It seems reasonable to began by establish- 
ing performance as the most meaningful 
gauge of effective competition. Though defi- 
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nitions of competition vary widely, most all 
observers agree that the ultimate goal of 
the competitive market system is to provide 
the consumer with the best possible product 
at the lowest possible price. But in the 

tical world, it is not always feasible to de- 
termine if the existing product is the “best 
possible” or if the actual price is the “lowest 
possible.” It is, therefore, necessary to adopt 
synthetic criteria that will give a general 
indication of the competitive or monopolistic 
nature of a given market. The criteria most 
generally used for this purpose are concen- 
tration ratios—which indicate the control 
over supply by the largest companies—the 
pace of industry—and price performance and 
profit yields—which measure the ability of 
companies to pass costs on in higher prices 
and to realize monopolistic benefits, It must 
be re-emphasized that these are synthetic— 
and perhaps pseudo—criteria, But they do 
afford a limited comparison of the relative 
competitiveness of the petroleum industry 
with various other industries—and in a world 
founded on relatively this may be all that 
is possible or necessary. 

We should begin our analysis and compari- 
sons with the very cornerstone of the indus- 
try’s operations—that of crude production. 
It has been estimated that there are about 
8.000 operators producing crude oll today. 
Although numbers are not always an accurate 
indication of the degree of competition, to 
those of us who are trying to make a profit 
on our present reserves and find new reserves 
to replace them, we recognize this large 
number of operators as intense competition 
in its highest state. In the recent Outer 
Continental Shelf lease sale, for example, 55 
companies participated in the bidding for 
acreage offered for sale by the government. 
I think most of us who participated would 
agree that competition for production prop- 
erties was never greater than in this bidding. 

The crude producing arm of our industry 
is In fact one of the least concentrated and 
most competitive businesses in the whole 
basic commodity field. In 1965, the top crude 
oll producer in the United States accounted 
for only about seven percent of the total out- 
put and the top four firms accounted for 
less than 25 percent of all crude production. 
By comparison, most other basic commodity 
industries haye the largest firms controlling 
& much greater share of the total industry 
output. In lead, for example, the top pro- 
ducer accounts for about 46 percent of total 
output and the top four firms do nearly 80 
percent of the business. In the copper and 
zine industries, the top producer does about 
30 percent of the total business and the top 
Tour companies in each industry account 
for more than 60 percent of the output 
Thus, on the basis of our first criteria— 
concentration ratios—the environment for 
crude production would appear relatively 
more competitive than that found in other 
comparabie fields of enterprise. 

These approximations of relative competi- 
tiveness, however, fail to reveal some of the 
most essential differences among the respec- 
tive industries. Each industry has a com- 
pletely different set of economics—and each 
variation in this set demands a different in- 
dustrial structure. The most characteristic 
features of the crude production industry 
are high risk and increasing cost; for ex- 
ample, only one of nine wildcats drilled pro- 
duce any oll at all, and only one in 40 could 
be considered profitable ventures. Yet on 
average, each of these wells, dry holes and 
otherwise, cost in excess of $50,000 if drilled 
onshore and more than $370,000 if drilled 
offshore. Many wells involve costs of one mil- 
lion dollars or more, And all of these costs 
are up substantially from just a few years 
before. From these data it seems remarkable 
that there are not fewer companies, instead 
of more, and that the operations are not 
more concentrated, instead of less. 

There is, however, another characteristic 
of this arm of the petroleum industry that 
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affords an even more convincing indication 
of its competitive nature—namely price per- 
formance. In 1957, a year of general pros- 
perity for the industry, a barrel of crude oil 
sold for $3.01. This past year crude prices, 
even after firming somewhat, were $2.88 per 
barrel, reflecting a decline of a little more 
than four percent. Over this same ten year 
period, wholesale prices in general rose about 
seven percent and industrial commodity 
prices rose 5.5 percent. For an industry with 
purported monopolistic characteristics and 
alleged control over its prices, this perform- 
ance does not seem wholly rational. 

But this does not yet fully or accurately 
reflect the situation of the crude producer. 
Not only were his prices declining while 
prices in general were rising over these years, 
but his costs were also increasing. In 1957, the 
average hourly earnings of petroleum and 
natural gas field workers was $2.47 an hour, 
This past year, a crude producer paid the 
same person $3.14 per hour, or some 27 per- 
cent more for each hour worked. And parallel- 
ing this increase in labor costs was a six 
cent advance in the average price of oil field 
machinery and tools. These general condi- 
tions—decreasing crude prices, increasing 
costs of operation, and a generally inflation- 
ary economy—are not what one would ordi- 
narily expect from an industry that sup- 
posedly enjoys monopolistic market condi- 
tions. 

The technological progressiveness of the 
crude producing business also fails to con- 
form with the general conception of a 
monopolistic situation. Since the Inception 
of the oil industry over 100 years ago, the 
techniques and methods practiced in pro- 
ducing crude have undergone dramatic 
change. The recent Attorney General's Re- 
port portrayed the industry's early crude pro- 
ducing operations in this manner: 

“Operations in this early industry, and for 
many years later, were highly primitive and 
wasteful. The science of geology, essential to 
oll exploration, was in its infancy. Principles 
of reservoir engineering were then unknown, 
so that pools were depleted rapidly. Primitive 
distillation technologies for refining took off 
the few pretroleum fractions of immediate 
use and discarded the remainder. Transporta- 
tion delays and difficulties led to more waste. 
Oil stored above-ground ran into streams or 
evaporated. Oil in barrels was initially rafted 
downstream to refineries, with accidents con- 
tributing heavily to stream pollution. The 
crude wooden pipelines also employed at this 
time added to the waste by leakage.” 

Later in the report, however, it is pointed 
out how today the discovery and production 
of petroleum are quite different—are in fact 
“complex and exacting operations requiring 
heavy reliance on technology.” Through such 
techniques as fracturing, fluid injection and 
other innovations, the recoverable reserves 
of new and existing wells have been increased. 
Better spacing, improved storage techniques, 
and new methods of disposing of brine have 
reduced the waste and bad side effects from 
the extraction process. In total, producing oil 
is a highly efficient operation and one that 
must involve every effort to conserve this 
vital resource, The image portrayed here, and 
the one we all operate in dally, is hardly 
static or regressive. It is instead one of rapid 
changes in technology and techniques, 
changes to which each company must be 
closely attuned if it is to complete effectively. 

Before looking at the competitive nature 
of the industry's other two principal oper- 
ations—refining and marketing—mention 
should be made of the government-created 
institutions that some critics believe to be 
more harmful to competition in the petro- 
leum industry than the actual structure of 
its operations, Specifically, some critics con- 
tend that conservation and import controls 
bring about a government-created and 
government-protected cartel that affords the 
petroleum industry monopolistic advantages. 
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This allegation is somewhat wide of the 
mark. The industry’s cost, 


spite increases in cost and marked quality 
improvements, the retail price of gasoline, 
excluding taxes, has remained relatively con- 
stant for many years. And the average profits 
in the industry remain below those of most 
other industries. 

The conservation and import controls were 
legislated to prevent waste of an important 
natural resource and to maintain a level of 
domestic producing capability deemed neces- 
sary in the interest of national security. 
Within the framework of these objectives our 
industry has operated in a highly competi- 
tive manner. 

Moving on to industry’s refining opera 
tions, the critics’ contentions of 8 
tic practices are again greatly exaggerated. 
Petroleum refining, like petroleum produc- 
tion, is one of the lesser concentrated of all 
industries with comparable operating char- 
acteristics. This past year the four largest 
refiners in the U.S. operated about 30 percent 
of all refining capacity and the top eight 
companies accounted for a little over 50 per- 
cent. By comparison, in both the motor vehi- 
cles and parts industry and the tire industry, 
the top four companies accounted for about 
75 percent of the market and the top eight 
for about 85 percent. In cigarettes, the top 
four did 80 percent of the business with 
eight accounting for all the businoss. Similar 
patterns can be shown in many other manu- 
facturing industries. 

The price performance of petroleum refin- 
Ing also contradicts the contention that the 
industry enjoys monopolistic powers. The 
wholesale price index of petroleum products 
in 1966 was more than six percent below 
where it stood in 1957. Yet, as previously 
noted, wholesale prices in general rose almost 
seven percent. Moreover, the average hourly 
earnings in petroleum Tose from 
$2.66 per hour in 1957 to $3.41 per hour last 
year, an increase of 28 percent, For an in- 
dustry that is supposedly able to raise prices 
and pass costs on to customers at will, this 
performance is somewhat perverse, 

The technological progress in petroleum 
refining is also contrary to what would be 
expected of a monopolistic operation. In the 
present year, the petroleum industry will 
spend approximately $500 million on re- 
search and development activities. There are 
few industries that can boast records of in- 
novative efficiencies and economics com- 
parable to that found in petroleum. refin- 
ing. In recent years such refining processes 
as hydr , isomerization, hydrofining 
and others have increased the octane rating 
of gasoline have improved its volatility, haye 
increased the energy content of gasoline and 
have reduced its deleterious materials. The 
progressiveness inherent in this record is 
incompatible with the usual description of 
a monopoly as a company or industry that 
is generally not inclined to push innova- 
tions, efficiencies, and economies to their 
practical limits. 

In the marketing phase of our operations, 
it is reasonable to say that intense competi- 
tion is inevitable. There are approximately 
160 gasoline brands, between 10,000 and 12,- 
000 jobbers and probably about 400,000 gas- 
oline retail outlets. Although numbers do 
not insure competition, any familiarity with 
this phase of our business should provide 
convincing evidence that monopolistic con- 
ditions do not exist. With minimal entry bar- 
riers and aggressive expansion policies by 
most gasoline marketers, the consuming 
public is assured a wide variety of products 
and services at the lowest price possible. 
Gasoline marketing is one of the most com- 
petitive businesses in the nation today. 

Retail gasoline prices in fact provide strong 
evidence of not only the competitive nature 
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of gasoline marketing, but indeed of the 
whole petroleum industry. In the year just 
past, the average retail gasoline price ex- 
cluding taxes was 21.57 cents per gallon, only 
one-tenth of a cent, or one-half of one per- 
cent, higher than ten years ago. In this same 
period, however, the average retail price of 
the typical basket of goods and services pur- 
chased by a consumer rose more than 15 per- 
cent, Thus, while the consumer was paying 
substantially more for most goods, he was 
buying his gasoline for about the same price 
he paid ten years before; even though its 
performance characteristics had been sig- 
nificantly improved. On the basis of deliver- 
ing a quality product to the customer at a 
low price, the record of the petroleum indus- 
try is remarkable and fails to reflect the 
critics’ “taint of monopoly.” The over-all 
record would instead lend strong support to 
testimony by Dr. Willard Mueller of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission before Senate hear- 
ings earlier this year. Dr. Mueller stated tt 
was his opinion that “the competitive per- 
formance of the petroleum industry over the 
past 50 years has been quite effective.” 

But there is still one more measure that 
will perhaps bring all of these comparisons 
into even sharper focus. Our critics, as well 
as our defenders, would probably agree that 
the overriding reason for creating monopoly 
is to obtain unusually large profits. In other 
words, the monopolistic business would sure- 
ly enjoy monopolistic profits. 

The average rate of return on investment 
im the petroleum industry has been less in 
recent years than in most industries. Data 
compiled by the First National City Bank of 
New York show that in 1966 the average rate 
of return on net worth in the oil industry 
was 12.6 percent, compared with 14.1 percent 
return for all manufacturing companies, 
‘This same series shows that the average re- 
turn on book assets in the petroleum in- 
dustry over the past ten years has been 11.2 
percent. The comparable return for all 
manufacturing industries has been slightly 
higher at 11.8 percent. 

Data published by Fortune Magazine are 
consistent with those compiled by the First 
National City Bank. In 1966, on a sales basis, 
seven of the largest twenty-five industrial 
companies in the United States were oll com- 
panies. None of these seven oil companies, 
however, ranked even in the top 100 on the 
basis of return on investment. The average 
rate of return on investment for all 31 oll 
companies in the Fortune Top 500 listing was 
113 percent. For all other companies in this 
Usting the average rate of return was 13.6 
percent. Profits in the petroleum industry, 
therefore, were again found to be somewhat 
less than those of most other industries. 


Considering the evidence on concentra- 
tion, prices, technology, and profits, I can 
only conclude that the petroleum industry 
is a highly competitive industry indeed. Over 
the years, the operations of this industry 
have proved to be a key to the nation’s eco- 
nomic progress. By continually improving its 
techniques and methods of production, re- 
fining, and marketing—as well as transpor- 
tation—the nation has been provided mas- 
sive volumes of energy of the highest quality 
and at the lowest price imaginable, Since 
the discovery of oll in Pennsylvania in 1859, 
no industry has had a greater influence on 
the destiny of the nation than ours. With 
the nation's energy requirements becoming 
almost insatiable—and with 75 percent of 
all energy being furnished by petroleum 
products—the pivotal position of the petro- 
leum industry seems assured for years to 
come, 

With the voices of our critics becoming 
ever more audible, we must each see that the 
public and the policymakers are fully aware 
of the true characteristics of the petroleum 
industry. All must be made aware of its 
highly competitive nature—its contributions 
to the nation’s progress. If our case is prop- 
erly presented to the public, I am Aren 
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that they will agree that instead of having 
a taint of monopoly, our industry is one of 
the most competitive in the nation. 


An Approach to Latin American 
Armament 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 26, 1967 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, we may 
be seeing the beginning of a Latin Amer- 
ican competition in increasing military 
capabilities; that is, an arms race. 
Major powers have discovered and sup- 
plied a demand by several Central and 
South American countries for powerful 
and sophisticated war instruments. 
France is a major source of sub and 
supersonic jets to Argentina, Brazil, and 
Peru; of tanks to Venezuela; and of heli- 
copters to Peru, Venezuela, and the Do- 
minican Republic. More recently the U.S. 
State Department stressed that the 
United States is willing to offer for sale 
“limited numbers” of our F-5A super- 
sonic fighters to our Latin American 
friends. 

I consider an arms race in Latin Amer- 
ica as not in the interests of her peoples. 
When a young nation concentrates on 
developing militarily, it must forego eco- 
nomic and social development advanta- 
geous to its citizenry. Furthermore, a 
buildup in one country often results in 
similar steps being taken in neighboring 
countries, thus spreading the slowdown 
in nonmilitary development. 

I cite as an example the Middle East. 
The people of the United Arab Republic 
were made to invest the wealth of their 
nation into a military regime which suc- 
ceeded only in involving itself in and 
losing a war; in destroying property and 
losing lives; and in bringing the United 
Arab Republic to near economic ruin. 
Was that in the interests of the Middle 
Eastern people? 

America should, I feel, take such steps 
as are practical to dissuade those who 
would favor following that course. Con- 
versely, we should recognize and support 
those who espouse an opposing position. 

There is a fine line between building a 
military which can protect and defend a 
people from unfriendly forces and build- 
ing a military which is powerful enough 
to constitute that unfriendly force. This 
line need not necessarily be drawn where 
subsonic jets become supersonic, al- 
though the power, speed, and maneuver- 
ability of the weapon is important. The 
line should not necessarily be drawn 
when a nation acquires 21 planes as op- 
posed to 20, although the number ac- 
quired is a crucial factor. 

Ultimately, a study of each country's 
needs, attitudes and actions will be nec- 
essary. Let us not be too hasty to con- 
demn; but let us condemn when a con- 
demnation is warranted. 

Recently, Ambassador Radomiro To- 
mic from the Republic of Chile provided 
me with a statement of Juan Carmona, 
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the Chilean Minister of Defense, showing 
the official position of the Chilean Goy- 
ernment regarding this matter. At this 
time, I wish to share this statement as 
well as its introductory letter with the 


Congress: 
EMBAJADA DE CHILE, 
Washington, D.C., October 7, 1967. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The question of arma- 
ments purchases by Latin American countries 
is again in the news. Following instructions 
of my Government, I am enclosing the official 
statement issued by the Chilean Minister of 
Defense Mr, Juan Carmona on this subject. 

I feel it is proper to comment unequivocally 
the position of the Chilean Government: 

1. Our last war was ninety years ago. For 
the last seventy years, the Chilean foreign 
and military policies have been definitely 
oriented towards peace and juridical solu- 
tions of conflicts of any nature among Latin 
American countries. This policy has been im- 
plemented in every dispute in which Chile 
has been involved during this long period, 
some of them of substantial Importance. 

2. Several among the last Presidents of 
Chile have proposed publicly and officially 
the need for agreements to limit armaments 
or at least to reduce the purchases of arma- 
ments in Latin America. The present Ad- 
ministration has reiterated the full support 
of Chile on agreements for disarmament in 
Latin America; or agreements to limit the 
military expehses; or agreements for the vol- 
untary renouncement by Latin American na- 
tions to purchase armaments of high tech- 
nology; supersonic planes, air carriers, mis- 
siles, heavy tanks, heavy guns, etc. We tried 
to reach this agreement in Punta del Este, 
and we shall try again, and again. 

3. Our “good intentions” have been followed 
by practical deeds. Last year Chile spent only 
9% of the budget for national defense. This 
is one of the lowest in Latin America. Only 
a small fraction of our young men of military 
age are drafted for military service, and they 
serve one year. (Students only serve a per- 
functory period of three months.) We do not 
have supersonic planes, nor missiles or car- 
riers, nor heavy tanks, nor heavy guns, eto. 
(Even though we do haye more than four 
thousand miles of land borders, and at least 
as many miles of sea coast, and Chile's ter- 
ritory is extended to Easter Island, 2,400 miles 
away from the mainiand.) 

4. In the last thirty years Chile has pur- 
chased war planes only on three occasions: 

(a) 1938: Italian “Nardis”, "Bredas", etc. 
all of them gone very long ago; 

(b) 1956: 5 “Vampires”; 

(c) 1966: 21 “Hawker Hunters”, subsonic 
defensive planes, several of them trainers. 

When accused of participating in the arm- 
aments race”, it seems fair for Chile to an- 
swer that this is indeed a very unusual way 
to run“ mit! 

I avail myself of this opportunity to re- 
main, 

Sincerely yours, 
Rapomiro TOMIC, 
Ambassador of Chile. 


STATEMENT OF THE MINISTER OF DEFENSE OF 
CHILE, JUAN CARMONA 


The Minister of Defense of Chile, Juan 
Carmona, made the following statement, an- 
swering the accusations of armamentism that 
some Peruvian Congressmen have advanced 
against Chile: 

“Chile has maintained a policy of peace 
and, consequently, a favorable disposition 
toward a limitation of armaments in Latin 
America, Our country has constantly been in 
favor of a limitation of armaments in this 
part of the Continent. Therefore our national 
security policy has been—and continues to 
be—oriented toward keeping acquisitions for 
the Armed Forces adequate only to the de- 
fense of the nation and to its economic pos- 
sibilities. To accuse Chile of armamentism“ 
is entirely groundless. 
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“The pretext for this accusation has been 
the purchase of 21 Hawker Hunter planes 
last year, and a display of rocket-launching 
equipment on truck platforms. The Gov- 
ernment has been very explicit. The Air Force 
has those planes because it had 
not renewed its old-fashioned material for 
more than twenty years. And consequent 
with our policy, we did not seek supersonic 
planes, but subsonic ones, of a typically de- 
fensive nature. 

No extraordinary laws or funds were re- 
quired for this purchase. Normal funds, con- 
templated in the regular budget were used. 

“As {rz as the rocket-launching equipment 
is concerned, it is difficult to understand the 
meaning of the comments, Chile has not dis- 
Played guided missiles equipment. The equip- 
ments shown are nothing but structures of 
discarded material to which Armed Force's 
technicians had adapted rockets of the kind 
used by all Latin American Air Forces with 
a 25-mile range. This is definitely not a new 
purchase of any kind. 

“Chile has not subscribed any military 
treaty or bought any military equipment 
from the U.S. S. R. Chile does not possess Rus- 
sian tanks or any kind of Soviet armaments 
in its Armed Forces. As an illustrative data, 
in relation with this subject, I can state that 
the Ministry of Agriculture has received from 
Bulgaria, 250 grass-mowers (animal trac- 
tion). Whatever the amount of good or bad 
faith it seems very difficult to have mistaken 
them for tanks! 

“The Chilean position is so clear that I 
understand the Government of Peru itself 
has refuted the preposterous opinions of some 
Congressmen.” 


Reduction of Extra-Long-Staple Cotton 
Quota 


SPEECH 


HON. EARLE CABELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 25, 1967 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill (H.R. 10915) to amend 
section 202 of the Agricultural Act of 1956. 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from 
Texas is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CABELL. I wish to point out in ref- 
erence to this proposed amendment that, 
with the Near East in the turmoil in 
which it was at the time this legislation 
was introduced, and with Egypt having 
severed diplomatic relations at that time, 
is there anyone in this House naive 
enough to believe that the mills involved 
Were not conscious of the circumstances 
involved? Is there anyone in this House 
naive enough not to have known through 
their various lobbying interests that this 
legislation was introduced? Is there any- 
one in this House naive enough to think 
that successful American businessmen 
did not take those situations into consid- 


- eration and enter into a contract from 


which they had no escape clause? 

Gentlemen, no successful mill has ever 
been successful by being that jnvenile in 
its operations. — 

I would like to call your attention to 
another thing which to me is rather se- 
rious. The mills of the Southeast are 
pushing legislation to impose quotas on 
textiles. I have joined with them in that 
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endeavor, I have joined with them on 


that because I think they are entitled to 


some protection. 

But bear in mind that I come from the 
State of Texas. The biggest customer 
that we have for Texas cotton is Japan, 
and of the many textile imports are Japa- 
nese imports of Texas cotton that has 
been bought and paid for. I am willing 
to deny, to abdicate certain parochial 
dealings with reference to this in order 
to help the overall textile industry. But 
if the Southeastern textile industry are 
not willing to do their part to protect 
the American grower of long staple 
cotton and are able to make a windfall 
out of the chaotic conditions existing in 
the Egyptian market, where they do not 
even know that they can get delivery of 
this merchandise, then I am willing to 
forswear my support of the textile indus- 
try on textile imports and protect my 
Texas cottongrowers. , 


Reduction of Extra-Long-Staple Cotton 
Quota 


SPEECH 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 25, 1967 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill (H.R. 10915) to amend 
section 202 of the Agricultural Act of 1956. 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation appeals 
to me in view of the attitude of the 
Egyptian Government toward our coun- 
try and in view of my own attitude over 
the years about textile imports. 

I believe it should be pointed out that 
so far as my office is concerned we have 
had no contact from the textile industry 
organizations. I have had none from the 
general textile industry firms which op- 
erate in our part of the country. 

But today we have had contacts from 
two different thread manufacturing com- 
panies. They are not great big companies 
which have lobbyists here in Washing- 
ton.. Apparently they are only today 
learning of the effect of this legislation 
upon their orders and upon their com- 
mitments to their customers. 

My friend from Texas (Mr. CABELL] is 
a stanch friend. I certainly do not want 
to lose his support in meeting our major 
textile problems. However, I do believe 
we-should give some thought to the fact 
that in this country we have a few small 
companies which manufacture sewing 
thread. They find it desirable to have 
Egyptian cotton in order to satisfy their 
customers, 

Perhaps this can be changed on the 
basis of later orders, where the thread 
companies can communicate with their 
customers to advise that they will not 
be able to use Egyptian cotton and will 
thereafter use American-grown extra- 
long staple. 

I would hope that in some way we could 
find some resolution of this so 
that these people, not the giants of the 
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industry, who have these commitments— 
the small thread industry of our Nation— 
might be able to get some relief from 


the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Brasco], 

Mr. CABELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. CABELL. I never thought the day 
would come when I would be on opposite 
sides with a man whom I admire as much 
as any man in this House, my friend from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. I hope we are not 
on opposite sides. 

Mr. CABELL. I do not believe we are 
at cross purposes even now. 

I should like to ask the gentleman 
a question, if I may. 

It is conceivable that those brokers 
and those small thread mills, for whom 
the gentleman has a just concern—and 
I share the concern—is tt conceivable 
that any broker or any buyer of foreign 
commodities in July or after July would 
enter into a contract with a nation that 
has severed diplomatic relations with the 
United States, that has castigated us for 
every type of pirate and brigand that the 
dictionary holds? How many of those 
men would enter into contracts with 
other countries with which we have no 
diplomatic relations when, as a matter 
of fact, relations are definitely strained? 

I will not say I question their integrity, 
but I say I question the judgment of 
anyone who would enter into contracts 
even between May and July for deliy- 
eries of Egyptian cotton, unless he were 
taking a calculated risk, where the odds 
were awfully high. When one takes a 
calculated risk with high odds, one is 
also taking a risk of loss. 

I believe this applies in this case. 
Mr. WHITENER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his comment. Let me say that 
certainly I believe those of us who have 
major goals other than this for the 
American textile worker may be 

a risk in raising this issue. I do feel, 
though, that here in the Congress of the 
United States even that small manu- 
facturer, who is not a member of an 
organization with lobbyists, has a right 
to have his representative at least pres- 
ent to this House for consideration the 
position which he takes. This is his due 
even when his position may be incon- 
sistent with the position of the overall 
textile industry of America. 


Alleged Violations by the Soviet Union 
of the Limited Test Ban Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 26, 1967 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, now that 
it has been revealed by the administra- 
tion that questions have arisen concern- 
ing possible violation of the Limited Test 
Ban Treaty by the Soviet Union, and 
that our notes concerning same have 
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not been satisfactorily answered, I am 
free to reveal certain additional details 
concerning the subject. I have today is- 
sued to the news media the following re- 
lease: 

Soviet Test Ban TREATY VIOLATIONS 


Recommendations for a “simple and 
straightforward handling” of alleged Soviet 
violations of the Limited Test Ban Treaty 
(LTB) made by the Ranking House Republi- 
can member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy have been ignored“ by the 
Johnson Administration, it was charged to- 
day. 

Congressman Craig Hosmer said he was 
free to talk about the delicate subject dis- 
cussed “on more than one occasion” with 
State Department and Atomic Energy Com- 
mission officials “behind the Joint Commit- 
tee’s closed, security guarded doors” because 
the Administration revealed yesterday that 
two notes had been sent to the Soviets ask- 
ing for explanations. In both cases, the Ad- 
ministration spokesman admitted that the 
Russians had failed to give satisfactory re- 
sponses. 

Hosmer listed three instances in which 
radiation from USSR underground tests had 
been detected outside Soviet borders, 

(1) From an underground test in Jan- 
wary, 1965, radiation was detected in Japan. 
At the time the Soviets admitted some ac- 
cidental leakage from the test but claimed 
it was “so insignificant” that it did not vio- 
late the Treaty. 

(2) A similar underground test on October 
27, 1966, vented radioactive material into the 
atmosphere which caused slight fallout in 
other countries. 

(3) The same thing occurred again from 
a December 18, 1966, Soviet underground ex- 
plosion. 

Hosmer said the events had been reported 
to the Joint Atomic Committee, as well and 
the U.S. notes and the Soviet replies. During 
the discussions Hosmer says he: 

“Strongly urged U.S. officials to write the 
Russians a letter telling them their venting 
bad been detected in each instance, 
advising them of the exact amount of radia- 
tion monitored, and stating that it is our 
official position no violation of the treaty 
occurred.” 


Hosmer charged that US, underground 
nuclear tests are made “much more expen- 
sive, much more difficult and much less 
effective by our own self-imposed interpre- 
tation that the Treaty prohibits absolutely 
no venting whatsoever.” 

“It is obvious the Russians are not inter- 
preting the treaty that way and are giving 
themselves considerably more leeway in the 
conduct of their tests underground. 

“It is stupid and self-defeating for us to 
persist in handcuffing our researchers by a 
one-sided overly strict Interpretation of the 
Treaty’s ban against release of even minor 
amounts of radiation beyond national bound- 
aries,” Hosmer added. 

His view is that it is technically infeasible 
and practically unnecessary to prevent minor 
radiation releases below levels harmful to 
life or health, He feels that the more liberal 
interpretation he recommends and the So- 
viets are following anyway will permit the 
Plowshare program to go ahead and utilize 
nuclear explosives for peaceful uses of bene- 
fit to man. 

Hosmer cites the digging of “a new Panama 
Canal” as one of the prime candidates for 
Plowshare techniques. He also suggests 
Plowshare can be helpful in bringing water 
to arid areas of the world, such as the 
Midwest, “where wars are spawned because 
lack of water causes poverty and hunger.” 

“The Administration's persistent adher- 
ence to unrealism in interperting the treaties 
it signs not only weakens the treaties them- 
selves, but denies us equality with other 
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signers and puts roadblocks in front of tech- 
nological advances which can be turned away 
from man's destruction to his benefit,” Hos- 
mer concluded. 


Spokesman for Hard-Working, Tired 
Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 25, 1967 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, every day 
I receive many letters from conscientious, 
interested Americans who are willing to 
take the time to write their views to me. 
Through my mail, Iam able to sense the 
feeling of my district and to thus better 
fulfill my duty as a Representative. Once 
in a while, there comes a letter which 
captures the pulse of this country, a 
letter which expresses with clarity and 
forcefulness a feeling shared by the 
country at large. 

It was my privilege this past week to 
receive and to read such a letter. It 
brought to my mind a poignant poem 
which is heard with increasing fre- 
quency in this time of controversy, dem- 
onstrations, picketing, and violence. The 
poem begins: “I am a tired American.” 
I have used the poem because it por- 
trays the mainstream of American 
thought; it speaks for the majority of 
our citizens who still cling to a tradition 
of allegiance to our country and to our 
way of life. Finally, it portrays the dis- 
couragement so many feel today. 

The poem conveys a message for those 
who share the feeling. Today, I have 
something better. I have a testimony to 
verify the truth of the poem. This letter 
from Mrs. Dolores Jones of Independ- 
ence, Kans., touches me deeply. She 
speaks as one of those Americans and 
for those Americans who strive to be- 
come useful citizens and to honor the 
rich heritage of our Nation. Such Ameri- 
cans are great in number but lest we for- 
get those Americans who are not loud, 
who do not march for attention, who 
do not disrupt for publicity—then let 
us remind ourselves that these are the 
Americans who will take this country 
through times of trouble and who work 
for better tomorrows. I commend this 
letter to the attention of my colleagues. 
I hope you will read it and ponder the 
strength of the thoughts: 

INDEPENDENCE, KANS., 
October 17, 1967. 
Re: Draft protests. $ 
Mr. JOE ŞKUBITZ, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ma. Sxustrz: Last year my husband 
and I paid over $2000 in income taxes to 
the federal government. This figure says noth- 
ing of the state and local taxes—income, 
real estate and personal—nor does it include 
the sales taxes and hidden taxes. As a con- 
seryative estimate, I figure that we paid at 
least a quarter, possibly a third, of our in- 
come to support the government. In addi- 
tion to this we have a son who has just 
volunteered for his second tour of duty in 
Viet Nam. We have two other sons that are 
almost draft age. My husband works from 
ten to twelve hours daily as an engineer, and 
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I teach school. Since you are an ex-school 


None of our family has ever been convicted 
of a crime of any sort. In fact, none of us 
been accused of a crime. 


to you that as contributing members of this 
society we need and deserve your representa- 
tion. 

Recently something has been happening 
in this country that disturbs me greatly. 
For some time now, I have felt that the 
draft card burning and the organized pro- 
testing that has been going on in various 
cities across the country has been infringing 
on my rights. This small group, composed 
mostly of non-contributing members of our 
society, has received far more attention than 
they deserve. Their protests, which seem far 
too highly organized considering the age 
group involved, lead me to believe that they 
must have subversive leaders. 

Mr. Skubitz I am not the kind of person 
to get myself involved in sit Ins; nor would 
I carry a placard in a screaming parade, I 
am far too busy making a living, paying my 
bills and supporting my country to ever at- 
tract the eye of a TV camera man or a news- 
paper reporter. However, I am beginning to 
fear that there are groups in our society 
that are receiving so much attention that 
congressmen may feel compelled to listen to 
them, thereby forgetting the millions of us 
who foot the bills. 

All I am really asking is that you keep 
me in mind and remember that I am be- 
ginning to need protection from certain ele- 
ments within our society. Perhaps an investi- 
gation of draft protest leaders would be a 
beginning. 

Sincerely, 
DOLORES JONES, 


Russian Discrimination Against Jeary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 26, 1967 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, soon the 
Soviet Union celebrates their 50th anni- 
versary. Regardless of what they claim, 
it is certain they cannot claim, fair and 
impartial treatment of all citizens of 
their country as they would have the 
world believe. 

The record: of their discrimination 
against Jewry is nothing short of un- 
believable. Recently they have again 
demonstrated this gross discrimination 
by resorting to inhumane beatings. Re- 
cently, too, it has been reported that 
a rabbi has been killed. The} have and 
continue to disallow Jews from even 
practicing many of their meaningful re- 
ligious customs, 

Indeed this attitude of the Soviet 
Union has been magnified since the 
Israel-Arab war, a war which may well 
have “saved the bacon” for our own 
Nation in the Near East. Yesterday 
morning I read in the Washington Post 
that the United States will make avail- 
able to certain Arab countries, the sale 
of military weapons. This I submit, is a 
policy I fail to understand—especially 
since the reason given is because they 
will buy the armaments elsewhere if we 
refuse to sell. 
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Is this the criteria by which we de- 
cide the validity of arms sales to those 
who have publicly stated their hatred for 
us? I say that regardless of circum- 
stances we should not make armaments 
available to them. Certainly they must 
prefer our arms to those of the Soviets 
or they would buy from their friends. To 
me that indicates our arms are more 
effective, more destructive—of greater 
military value—than any other. Who will 
they be used on to destroy? Obviously, our 
friends the Israelis, Mr. Speaker, let us 
not be ridiculous. Let us not feed the 
hand that bites. If we must become in- 
volved at all, for goodness sake let us 
support, supply, and defend our friends 
and our friends only. 


Republicans Unfit and Unwilling to 
Help Urban America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 26, 1967 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, the Republican 
Party in the House of Representatives 
has often been accused of blind obstruc- 
tionism. 

Yesterday that accusation was proven 
beyond any shadow of a doubt. 

The Republicans have elevated the 
word “no” into a political philosophy. 

The almost unanimous Republican 
vote to cripple model cities appropria- 
tions and kill the rent supplement pro- 
gram is a measure of Republican cyni- 
cism and distrust of our cities. 

No Republican can dare go before the 
voters saying he really cares about what 
happens to the city dweller. 

No Republican can now go before the 
voter saying he cares about the poor, 
the older citizen, the ghetto resident, the 
city man without skills, the schoolchild 
without proper education. 

The Republican vote against model 
cities and rent supplements is clearly a 
vote to keep cities down in urban decay, 
wallowing in despair, riot and worse. 
What a miserable Republican response 
to the conditions which caused last sum- 
mer's riots. 

Where were those Republican Gover- 
nors—Romney and Rockefeller—those 
apostles of the cities when these Re- 
publican votes were cast? 

Instead of leading their Republican 
delegations to vote for model cities and 
rent supplements, these two presidential 
hopefuls were out on political walking 
tours or off attending to much less im- 
portant business. 

I hope and pray the American voter 
remembers this reactionary Republican 
vote on the cities. 

I hope the American voter remembers 
the total lack of concern by Republican 
Governors for one of the finest urban 
programs in recent history. 

I hope the voter remembers Mr. Rom- 
ney and Mr. Rockefeller when they come 
around crying they are friends of the 
poor and friends of the city. 
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The Republican Party—in the Con- 
gress and in the States—has shown us 
all that it is not fit by temperament, 
personality, or philosophy to do any- 
thing to improve urban America. 

That is the lesson of yesterday’s vote. 


A Time for Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK BROOKS ~ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 26, 1967 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, all Amer- 
icans are concerned about our efforts in 
Vietnam. While open and free discus- 
sion is a basic principle on which our 
Nation has thrived, that discussion to be 
beneficial, must be responsible. 

Unfortunately, among those Americans 
who disagree with our position in South- 
east Asia, there appears to be an out- 
break of irresponsibility. Although we 
can always expect some extremist ele- 
ments in any public debate, recently the 
amount of irresponsibility appears to be 


reaching epidemic proportions. Careful 


study and serious consideration of this 
crucial matter have been replaced to a 
great extent by rash statements and rash 
actions. 

It is time for the earnest dissenters, 
those who are genuinely interested in 
our Nation’s future, to reflect on the sit- 
uation that actually exists and to free 
themselves from the flammatory state- 
ments and actions of the most vocal few 
whose purposes are not so noble. This 
must be done if those individuals are to 
make any worthwhile contribution to our 
national effort. 

As the Beaumont Enterprise noted in 
an editorial this week, on the very day 
that the Hanoi regime rejected another 
conditonal offer by the United States to 
halt the bombing, hundreds of peacenik 
demonstrators were on the streets defy- 
ing authority and winning worldwide 
publicity. 

And the Enterprise is right to wonder 
aloud: 7 

Is it any wonder that the Hanoi regime 
showed no interest? 


It is an open secret, Mr. Speaker, that 
Ho Chi Minh and General Giap believe 
that America will follow the example of 
the French and wilt before this war can 
be resolved. They see us as a nation hope- 
lessly divided over whether to continue 
the struggle or pull out. And they rea- 
son that time alone is on their side. 

Perhaps this is why they have turned 
down proposals for peace offered by the 
United States and other governments on 
more than 40 separate occasions. 

We must search our consciences, Mr. 
Speaker, and ask whether or not this 
endless public debate on Vietnam, com- 
bined with the inflammatory and highly 
irresponsible actions of the extremist 
groups, have combined to reinforce the 
Communists’ conviction that the war will 
be won not in Vietnam but right here 
in the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, freedom to speak out is a 
precious right guaranteed by the Con- 
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stitution. But commonsense and respon- 
sibility are not guaranteed for any of 
us. These we must struggle to gain 
through wisdom and maturity. Without 
such commonsense, freedom of speech 
can sometimes be abused, and at the ex- 
pense of the national interest. 

This is a price we pay as a free people. 
But to say this, it seems to me, is to place 
too little faith in the strength and wis- 
dom of the people. 

I think the American people under- 
stand what is at stake in Vietnam. And 
I think they also realize that we have all 
heard everything there is to hear on this 
subject from both the administration’s 
critics as well as from its allies. 

The time is ripe for a period of respon- 
sibility, and I earnestly hope my col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle and on 
all sides of this issue will join with me in 
urging this return to responsibility in 
this most serious matter. 

The editorial from the Beaumont En- 
terprise, which eloquently underscores 
the need for such a return, follows: 

ANOTHER TURNDOWN 

North Vietnam has just rejected another 
conditional offer by the United States to halt 
the bombing of that country in exchange for 
peace negotiations. 

Is it any wonder that the Hanol regime 
showed no interest? 

On the very day the turndown was pub- 
lished hundreds of Americans were defying 
authority and doing everything possible to 
thwart the war effort. 

And on top of this a group of the nation's 
cruising governors—having a lot more fun 
than the boys in the jungles—were accusing 
President Johnson of all sorts of wrongdoing 
in connection with the administration's ef- 
forts to live up to this country’s commit- 
ments and serve the cause of freedom, for 
us and humanity everywhere. 

Do the doves prefer defeat? 

Many of them don’t, of course, or at least 
wouldn't say £o. 

Yet the most illogical of the President's 
Vietnam critics have, at this point, nothing 
to offer but withdrawal—and defeat is what 
that would be in every sense of the word. 

Those who clamor for an unconditional 
end to the bombing of North Vietnam upon 
the assumption that Hanoi would then come 
to the conference table are only talking 
through their hat. The Communist regime 
continues to make withdrawal of United 
States forces from South Vietnam a pre- 
condition to peace talks. That would mean, 
of course, turning all of Vietnam over to Ho 
Chi Minh and his gang. 

We have consistently offered to halt the 
bombing provided some reciprocal gesture 
is made, or some reciprocal restraint is ob- 
served by the other side. 

In honor, and respect for common sense, 
we can ask no less. 


Oppression of Jews Continues in Soviet 
Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 26, 1967 
Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, 3 million 
Jews in the Soviet Union have just con- 


cluded the observance of Simchat Torah, 
the end of the Jewish holy season. 
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And, once again the eyes of the world 
are on the oppression of the Jews in the 
Soviet Union. The Soviet leaders claim 
that their people have freedom and 
equality, but Jews are not allowed con- 
tact with their own people abroad, as 
are other minority groups in the Soviet 
Union, 

Also, Mr. Speaker, the number of syna- 
gogues has decreased to less than 70 in 
the last 12 years. In 1956, there were 
380 synagogues in Russia. 

I join the millions throughout the 
world in calling upon the leaders of the 
Soviet Union to end their discrimina- 
tory practices against the Jewish people 
and to return to them their freedom of 
education and instruction in their own 
cultural and linguistic heritage. 


Edwards Reports to the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BUCHANAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 26, 1967 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, our 
colleague Jack Epwarns this week is 
sending an interesting report to his con- 
stituents in the First Congressional Dis- 
trict of Alabama. 

I present it here in the Record in the 
genera] interest: 

A DEFICULT VOTE 

Sometimes in Congress a complicated bill 
presents a real difficulty when it comes up 
for a yote. It includes both good and bad 


parts in big measures, Yet we are not allowed. 


to vote on the various parts separately, and 
we can't vote maybe“: it's got to be either 
yes or no on the whole package, 

A bill like that came up in mid-October. 
It provides for pay increases for postal 
workers and other federal employees, and for 
a series of postage rate increases. It also 
carries a special provision for setting govern- 
ment salaries at the executive level. Although 
the bill passed, I voted against it, and I 
think you should know why. 

Postal employees and federal civil service 
people are among the finest, hardest-working, 
and most loyal of all Americans. They need 
more adequate salaries, and their families 
deserve it. The bill provides raises for some 
3,000,000 employees over a period of three 
years. But as much as I favor adequate sal- 
aries for our federal employees my vote was 
determined by other provisions which con- 
cern the basic fabric of our government, 

First, a little-known section of the bill 
says that a special commission will recom- 
mend to the President, every four years, the 
pay levels and expense allowances for execu- 
tive level employees of the government, in- 
cluding Department heads, Senators and 
Congressmen, and federal judges. The Presi- 
dent would have authority to put these rec- 
ommendations into effect unless Congress 
takes special action to reject them. 

This will give the President new and 
greater influence over the whole scope of the 
federal government, It is another deep ero- 
sion of the Constitutional doctrine of separa- 
tion of powers: I just couldn’t buy it. The 
President already has too much power over 
the Supreme Court. He already wields too 
much influence over Congress when his po- 
litical party controls the entire Co! onal 
machinery. Should we give him the power of 
the purse as well? 
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It is not hard to imagine the political 
jungle which this plan will create. I don’t 
want to see our federal judges and members 
of Congress lobbying with the President for 
more pay—our current President or any fu- 
ture President. Judicial decisions could be 
influenced, executive branch policies could 
be altered, and undue pressures could be 
brought to bear on Congress if powers like 
this were abused by the President. 

The second objection relates to postage 
rates, The bill increases first. class mail rates 
from 5 to 6 cents, and air mail rates from 
8 to 10 cents. But these kinds of mail already 
pay their own way: the rate increase is hard 
to justify. The bill also raises the rates for 
third class, or “junk” mail, but not nearly 
enough to cover the cost of that service. In 
other words, when we send first class mall 
or air mail we are helping to subsidize the 
delivery of unsolicited third class mail. 

A third objection to the bill Is another 
little-known provision transferring authority 
from Congress to the White House for set- 
ting the specific rates of pay increases in 
1968 and 1969. No Congressional approval 
will be needed. Unfortunately this is typical 
of what is happening in government today— 
a yielding up of responsibility by the Con- 
gress, and the taking of ever-increasing 
power by the executive branch of the 
government, — 

A fourth objection was the cost of the bill: 
almost $3 billion, Let’s face it. This country 
is broke. We are being saddled with a budget 
deficit which may well reach $30 billion for 
this year, a situation which staggers the 
imagination. Every effort to postpone in- 
creased expenditures will lessen the need for 
a tax increase, and will help hold down in- 
lation in the long run, 


DISTRICT TOUR CURTAILED. 


I am having to cancel my plans for mak- 
ing a Traveling Office tour of the First Con- 
gresslonal District after the adjournment of 
Congress this Fall. The reason is that ad- 
journment is not likely to come before 
Thanksgiving, or perhaps considerably later. 


Under ordinary conditions Congress is ex- 


pected to complete its work by Labor Day, 
allowing plenty of time for a tour of the Dis- 
trict. My Traveling Office has proven to be a 
good way for citizens to meet with their 
Congressman in their own home community. 

When the work of Congress is finally done 
for the year I plan to visit each county of 
the District. But there will not be time for 
the full trailer trip. 


THE SYSTEM BREAKS DOWN 


One of the reasons Congress is staying In 
session so long this year, relative to the 
amount of legislation which is actually being 
produced, is the breakdown in relations be- 
tween Congress and the White House. The 
system envisioned by the writers of the Con- 
stitution Is simply not working. The House 
of Representatives has, in effect, voted a lack 
of confidence in the President. And in the 
words of one leading hewsman, President 
Johnson is defensively, almost desperately, 
trying to regain control.” 

To find a similar situation you have to go 
back to 1948. But then, democratic President 
Harry Truman was defied by a Republican 
Congress. Today's impasse is between a Pres- 
ident and a Congress of the same political 
party. The essence of true leadership, in do- 
mestic as well as international affairs, is 
missing, Regardless of party labels, Congress- 
men resent the sense of ownership which the 
President and those around him seem to have 
towards the country and towards the Con- 
gress. And they feel that the Administration 
generally falls totally to comprehend the 
depth and meaning of public unhappiness 
(even anger) over government affairs. 

PUTTING THE LID ON SPENDING 


Differences between the President and Con- 
gress were sharpened when Mr. Johnson in 
early August asked Congress to approve a tax 
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increase. Since then people all over the coun- 
try have sent floods of mail to their Con- 
gressmen opposing the tax increase without 
making some real cuts in federal spending at 
the same time, 

With a staggering $30 billion budget deficit 
on the horizon, the President's only moves to 
cut spending have been transparent attempts 
to avoid the issue. Then on Oct. 18 the House 
rebelled and voted to force LBJ to hold 
spending down to 85 billion more during this 
year than last: that’s about $7 billion less 
than he wants. 

The action included specific directives to 
hold foreign aid spending down to $2 billion 
for the year, and War on Poverty spending 
down to $1.2 billion. But as this is being writ- 
ten the Senate has knocked out the spending 
cuts approved by the House. This is disap- 
pointing and hard to understand. 

AIDING THE DOPE TRAFFIC 


With the nation’s traffic in illegal narcotics 
increasing at an alarming rate the Commis- 
sioner of the Food and Drug Administration 
said recently that he thinks marijuana 
should be legalized. And who said this coun- 
try is not in deep trouble? 


The Facts Behind the Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 26, 1967 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
most of the Members are aware that the 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee recently reported a bill to create 
a redwood national park in northern Cal- 
ifornia. Many observers as well as legis- 
lators are interested in the continuing 
activity in our efforts to resolve the many 
problems involved in the redwood park 
question. 

One of the major problems is that of 
minimizing any adverse economic impact 
on the local communities. The Times- 
Standard, of Eureka, Calif., whose cov- 
erage area includes the redwood area 
covered by this new Senate proposal, and 
the Del Norte Triplicate, of Crescent City, 
Calif., in the same area, both have edi- 
torialized recently on this subject. 

I am sure the Members would like to 
be aware of these opinions of the local 
people because this would be their first 
concern with any major Government 
proposal in their own districts. I, there- 
fore, ask unanimous consent to include 
these editorials in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

[From the Eureka (Calif.) Times-Standard, 
Oct, 12, 1967] 
Tue Facts BEHIND THE PARK 

On paper, the Senate bill to create a Red- 
wood National Park looks fair to the lumber 
industry. In fact, it would deal a serious 
blow to both the big companies end smaller 
operations which are already facing an un- 
certain future. 

The bill authorizes a federal takeover of 
more than 32,000 acres of private timber- 
land, generally in the Mill Creek area of 
Del Norte County and the Redwood Creek 
area of Humboldt County. To offset the eco- 
nomic impact on the companies, it author- 
izes a transfer of the 14,567-acre Northern 
Redwood Purchase Unit (U.S. Forest Service 
land in Del Norte County) o the lumber- 
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men, plus cash in cases where the new tim- 
berland was not equal in value to the seized 
property. Since the Purchase Unit is not 
anywhere near equal in acre-for-acre value 
to the magnificent stands considered for a 
park, the cash compensation would be 
tremendous, 

To Senators in Washington, this cash-plus- 
timberland trade might sound fair. It is not: 

—Cash payments to companies would swell 
their bank accounts, but not those of the 
men who work in the woods and mills. 

—Del Norte County, which has gained 
revenue for schools and roads from a 25 per 
cent rebate on cutting on the Purchase Unit, 
would see that money vanish as the land 
went into private ownership. 

—Even if companies could survive losing 
more than half their timberland (Arcata 
Redwood faces this prospect), transfer of 
operations to new, lower quality timber far 
from the mills would be a great expense. 

—Companies which in the past have done 
stumpage logging on the Purchase Unit 
would see this source of logs dry up. Cal- 
Pacific Redwood Co. and others are already 
scratching for timber. 

For these reasons, the Senate bill does 
not carry out its stated intent to “mini- 
mize economic dislocation and the disrup- 
tion of the grantor’s commercial operations.” 

To create a national park acceptable to 
us, the Congress must somehow accomplish 
the following steps: 

—Leave the Northern Redwood Purchase 
Unit in Forest Service control and re-open 
bidding for logging (such bidding has been 
canceled for a year while the park dispute 
boiled). 

—Change the land-seizure figures so that 
no company is as seriously hurt as Arcata 
Redwood. 

—Restore in-lieu tax payments to com- 
pensate counties for the revenue lost. 

—Give some realistic assurance that the 
North Coast economy will not suffer because 
of the park. Promises of tourism are small 
comfort besides threats of unemployment 
and closed mills. 

Is this too much to ask? 


[From the Crescent City (Calif.) Del Norte 
Triplicate, Oct. 18, 1967] 


JOKER IN THE DECK 


While it should be encouraging to most 
of us in the Redwood region that the na- 
tional redwood park issue may be settled 
before too much longer, there are some real 
uncertainties ia the latest proposal for a 
park which went to the US. Senate last 
week. 

The latest proposal offered by California 
Senator Thomas Kuchel and Senator Henry 
Jackson of Washington wouldn’t deal the 
Miller-Rellim Com noes siege! of Del Norte county 
quite the serious b that the earlier senate 
bill called for. But it is still more expansive, 
even though similar, than the proposal of 
Con Don Clausen. The newest 
scheme would take over more than 32,000 
acres of private timberland in Del Norte 
and Humboldt counties. And even though 
an exchange of federal timber lands would 
be offered to some extent, the companies 
apparently would still lose in board feet of 
“timber available. And what they got in the 
trade probably would be more costly to log. 

Equally as important, the 25 percent rebate 
on federal timber sales which goes to Del 
Norte county schools and roads would be 
severcly curtailed. 

Other companies which have purchased 
timber in these federal timber sales would 
find this source of supply drying up. And 
soms plants in Del Norte and Humboldt 
counties already are having problems with 
timber supplies. 

Another “Joker In the deck” feature about 
the bill as presently proposed is that it 
eliminates the in-lieu tax provisions which 
would compensate the counties for lost tax 
revenue. 
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So, while the bill is a step in the right di- 
rection in that it takes some of the burden 
off Del- Norte county, there are still these 
and other problems to be solved before the 
intent of the bill to minimize economic dis- 
ruption and hardship is accomplished. 


The Presidential Commission and the 
Return to the Patent Act of 1793 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


J OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 26, 1967 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, this year 
hearings have been held by the House 
Judiciary Committee on the so-called 
Patent Reform Act of 1967. The proposed 
legislation is considered by many to be 
an ill-advised and radical departure from 
our present system. Recently, the Ameri- 
can Bar Association Journal published 
an article by Paul H. Blaustein, of the 
New York Bar, in the October 1967 issue, 
which reasons that the proposed legis- 
lation may, in reality, be a regression to 
our Patent Act of 1793 and not at all pro- 


gressive. 

Therefore, in the light of the consid- 
erable controversy that this matter has 
raised, I commend this article to the at- 
tention of my colleagues: 

THE PRESIDENTIAL COMMISSION AND THE 

RETURN TO THE PATENT Act oF 1793 

(Norx.—Mr. Blaustein examines the his- 
tory of the United States patent laws and 
states that the recommendations of the 
Prosident’s Commission on the Patent Sys- 
tem for a first-to-file system are actually 
regressions to the severe laws that existed 
under the Patent Act of 1793. He says that 
there is no reason so to change our present 
patent laws.) 

(By Paul H. Blaustein) 

The distinguished members of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on the Patent System and 
their chairman, Simon H. Rilkind, have de- 
vised an entirely different patent system 
intended to be simpler and better able to 
promote the interests of the useful arts. The 
simplicity desired is not without substantial 
new burdens and penalties imposed on 
United States inventors. 

The commission made its recommenda- 
tions In an attempt to conform our patent 
laws to the conditions imposed by an “ex- 
ploding technology” and to make the patent 
system application to “modern day require- 
ments”. But it is curious to observe that the 
changes recommended are actually regres- 
sions to the United States patent law that 
existed from 1793 to 1839 under the Patent 
Act of 1793, a law regarded as being especially 
severe. 

The structure of the recommended system 
depends upon the foundation provision, Rec- 
ommendation I, which requires an inventor 
to file a patent application before there is 
any public disclosure or use of his invention. 
In the present system, the date of the inven- 
tion for priority and validity purposes is the 
date the invention was made; a grace period 
of one year, akin to a statute of limitations, 
also is allowed after the first publication or 
public use for filing a patent application. 
The commission recommends a “first-to-file” 

under which the winner in the race 
to the Patent Office is deemed the first in- 
ventor as a matter of law. 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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THE BASIC DIFFERENCES 


Recommendation I reads as follows: 

“Prior art shall comprise any information 
known to the public or made available to the 
public . by use or placing on sale, any- 
where in the world, prior to the effective 
filing date of the application.” 

The present statute, 35 U.S.C, § 102(b) 
(1952), reads: 

“A person shall be entitled to a patent 
unless— 

... (b) the invention was ...in public 
use or on sale in this country, more than one 
year prior to the date of the application for 
patent in the United States, or... .” 

Two polnts of difference are clear: (1) Pub- 
lic uses outside the United States are in- 
cluded as prior art; and (2) the grace period 
of one year is eliminated. 

A third important difference is implied: 
The present experimental use exception to 
public use is eliminated, 

In a closely related recommendation, the 
commission further contemplates a new pre- 
liminary application to be followed within 
twelve months by the complete application.“ 


THE REASONING OF THE COMMISSION 


The advantages the commission believes 
will be derived from the proposed first-to-file 
system are, generally speaking, greater in- 
ternational uniformity of patent systems and 
expedited examination procedure in the 
United States. 

The specific advantages are the following: 

1. International applicability 


(A) Greater international uniformity 
would be achieved, since the present grace 
period has no counterpart in most foreign 
systems. 

(B) The anomaly of excluding from prior 
art, public knowledge, use or sale In a border 
town of Mexico or Canada, and including the 
same kind of disclosure In Alaska or Hawall, 
would be eliminated. 

(C) The granting or valid United States 
patents on inventions which would be unpat- 
entable abroad because of long use or sale 
there would be prevented. 

(D) Another step toward conformity with 
European patent laws and acceptance of a 
common definition of universal prior art 
would be taken. 


2. Expedited U.S. examination 


(A) Interference procedure in the United 
States Patent Office would be eliminated. 

(B) The examination procedure would be 
accelerated by eliminating the consideration 
of affidavits at present submitted to es- 
tablish an earlier date of invention and thus 
overcome prima facie prior art. 

(C) The applicant no longer would need 
to maintain extensive records now required 
to corroborate such affidavits or, thereafter, 
to prove his actual date of invention. 

In the face of these advantages, a brief 
review of the history of the patent laws 
during the period from 1793 to 1839 and the 
reasons for the rejection of the 1793 statute 
will be helpful. 


CONGRESSIONAL REJECTION OF THE ACT OF 1793 


Section 1 of the original Patent Act of 1790 
provided: 

“$ 1..... That upon the petition of any 
person or persons .. . that he, she, or they 
hath or have invented or discovered any 
useful art, manufacture, engine, machine, 
or device, or any improvement therein not 
before known or used, and praying that a 
patent may be granted ‘therefor, it shall... 

The first statute was ambiguous as to 
whether the invalidating use was before 
the date the invention was made or before 
the date that the patent application was 
filed. In 1793, Congress eliminated the am- 
biguity by making the invalidating use be- 
fore the application date. 

Recommendation I of the commission may 
be compared with the Patent Act of 1793, 
which provided: 
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“$1... That when any person or per- 
sons. have invented any new and 
useful art, . . not known or used before 


the application, and shall present a peti- 
tion to the Secretary of State. 

This act worked against the interest of 
the public and the Inventor, as stated in 
Robinson's treatise on the Law of Patents 
(page 486) : 

“In its earlier stages the law both in 
England and in this country was in this 
respect especially severe. The statute of 
James I. allowed the grant of letters-patent 
only for inventions which others, at the date 
of such letters-patent, did not use; and 
under this provision the courts held that a 
single instance of such use by any person 
other than the inventor in a public manner, 
was sufficient to debar him from a patent. 
In the United States, the act of 1793 required 
that the invention should not have been used 
before the application, and this our courts 
construed as prohibiting a public use by the 
consent of the inventor, and decided that 
his acquiescence in the enjoyment of his 
invention by the public, whatever might be 
its duration or extent, was equivalent to an 
abandonment. So strict a rule was necessarily 
disadvantageous to inventors and indirectly 
prejudicial to the public.“ 

After. the Patent Act of 1793, successive 
patent acts looked upon the inventor with 
greater favor. The Patent Act of 1836 ex- 
cluded unauthorized use from invalidating 


discovered or invented any new and useful 
art.. .. and not, at the time of his applica- 
tion for a patent, in public use or on sale, 
with his consent or allowance. 

The Patent Act of 1839, which was similar 
to the present patent law, provided: 

“§7. ... no patent shall be held to be 
invalid, by reason of such purchase, sale, or 
use prior to the application for a patent as 
aforesaid, except on proof ... that such 
purchase; sale, or prior use has been jor more 
than two years prior to such application for 
a patent.“ 

The Acts of both 1836 and of 1839 were 
intended to assist inventors: 

“The act of 1836 was evidently intended for 
the benefit of the inventors, and was the off- 
spring of a public sentiment in their favor 
which increased rather than diminished dur- 
ing the ensuing forty years. In less than 
three years afterward the act of 1839 was 
pasesd, every other provision of which was 
marked by the same liberal spirit toward 
inventors, and was manifestly designed for 
the furtherance of ‘their interests.“ 

A return to the first-to-file system will be 
an abandonment of the liberal spirit de- 
veloped in the Act of 1839 and will be ac- 
companied by burdens, injustices and im- 
practicalities, 

WORLDWIDE PUBLIC USE AND PRIOR ART 

The geographic expansion of public use 
will greatly expand the field of prior art. 
Any public use, whether in Mexico, to take 
the example used by the commission, or in 
China or South Africa would be available to 
invalidate a patent. 

Patents of certain foreign countries hardly 
enrich our technology, yet are part of the 
prior art. For example, the tubeless tire pat- 
ent was held invalid because of a prior South 
African patent (Goodrich v. United States 
Rubber Company, 244 F. 2d 468 (4th Cir. 
1957)). Foreign public uses are virtually un- 
known in the United States and will not 
enrich United States technology at all. Is it 
fair to the American inventor to charge him 
with knowledge of these uses, which are ut- 
terly beyond his means to learn? 

Judge Rifkind noted some time ago the 
difficulties facing the United States inventor 
in fighting the wide scope of world-wide prior 
a which he termed a “paper-and-paste 

oll“: 
“Unlike another fictional character of the 
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law, the Reasonably Prudent Man, this char- 
acter whom I call Mr, Prior Art, is not the 
product of intuition and changing modes and 
judgment. He is a paper and paste man, care- 
fully put together by industrious lawyers 
making vigilant searches into dusty archives 
of the Patent Office, the libraries and the 
workshops. No matter how brilliant be the 
flesh and blood inventor who comes into 
court with this patent, he may be utterly un- 
done by this paper and paste doll. Someone, 
somewhere, some time may have had the in- 
sight and diligence to put on paper the words 
which foreshadowed the product of the in- 
ventive genius. And who can fail to sense 
frustration when the trophy ts thus snatched 
from the inventor’s hands.“ “ 

Further, the expansion will increase the 
cost and uncertainty of litigation to the ex- 
tent that world-wide investigations for pub- 
lic uses will be made, investigations which 
could only be afforded by those of substan- 
tial financial means. 

It will only add to the difficulty of the 
United States Patent Office both in uncover- 
ing world-wide public uses and in adjudicat- 
ing the worthiness of the proof of a foreign 
public use in an opposition procedure. The 
same difficulty will be presented to the courts 
in litigation. 

THE GRACE PERIOD AND EXPERIMENTAL USE 


An experimental use probably would be 
considered a public use, part of the prior art, 
unless it is under absolute secrecy. This fol- 
lows from the commission's carefully worded 
definition of prior art, which overrules the 
landmark case, Elizabeth v. Pavement Com- 
pany, 97 U.S. 126 (1877). Here, the Supreme 
Court stated that experimental uses were not 
public uses and that prior art does not in- 
clude information made available to the 
public by such use: 

“In this connection, it is proper to make 
another remark. It is not a public knowledge 
of his invention that precludes the inven- 
tor from obtaining a patent for it, but a 
public use or sale of it. In England, formerly, 
as well as under our Patent Act of 1793, if 
an inventor did not keep his invention se- 
cret, if a knowledge of it became public be- 
fore his application for a patent, he could 
not obtain one. To be patentable, an inven- 
tion must not have been known or used be- 
fore the application; but this has not been 
the law of this country since the passage 
of the act of 1836, and it has been very much 
qualified in England. Lewis v. Marling, 10 
B. & C. 22.7 Therefore, if it were true that 
during the whole period in which the pave- 
ment was used, the public knew how it was 
constructed, it would make no difference 
in the result.” 

It is seen, therefore, that the basic rule 
of Elizabeth, that knowledge obtained by the 
public during an experimental use is not 
prior art, is to be essentially changed, since 
prior art will comprise information made 
available to the public by use. 

Not every idea is worthy of a patent ap- 
Plication. The experimental period and the 
grace period are designed to allow the in- 
ventor the right to discard the unworthy. 
The late Judge Learned Hand recognized 
this. In Aerovoz Corporation v. Polymet Man- 
ufacturing Corporation, 67 F. 2d 860, 862 (2d 
Cir. 1933), he said: 

“At any rate we shall assume that an in- 
ventor may wait longer, may wait until he 
learns whether his invention is of enough 
value to justify an application for a patent. 
On this view he may test it, not only to put 
It into definitive form, but to see whether 
his ideas are worth exploiting.” 

Past judicial experience has 
the wisdom of a liberal interpretation of ex- 
perimental use; for example, consider the 
experimentation required on the reaper 
(Graham v. McCormick, 11 Fed. 859, 862-863 
(N.D. II. 1880): 

“It could only be tested by practical use 
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in the field, and it was essential that it 
should be so tested by farmers on their 
farms. The inventor was then struggling, as 
inventors often do, to establish the success 
of his invention. It was necessary that thor- 
ough experimental tests should be made, 
and that he should have the assistance of 
others in making them; and it is manifest, 
we think, that the machines of 1863 were 
not yet so perfected as to be practical ma- 
chines, capable of successful work.” 

The commission recognizes that further 


development of an idea is required before a 


meaningful invention can be completed and 
contemplates a provisional disclosure sys- 
tem giving the inventor the right to file a 
complete disclosure within twelve months. 

Under the first-to-file system, a pro- 
visional application covering the reaper 
could not be complete since the invention 
was not complete; the needed assistance to 
perfect the reaper would not be sought be- 
cause of fear of public use and possible 
stealth by others. 

Here again, an analogy may be drawn to 
the Act of 1836 which allowed the filing of 
a caveat® to preserve an inventor's rights. 
The requirements as to form were obviously 
minimal, However, the caveat procedure was 
found to lack utility and was subsequently 
eliminated from United States patent law. 

The purpose of the experimental use pro- 
vision and the grace period is to allow the 
inventor sufficient time to experiment and 
perfect his invention and, as a corollary, his 
application. It discourages paper inventions, 
sketchy disclosures and incomplete patent 
applications. It encourages experimentation, 
field testing under service conditions and 
efforts to perfect an invention. 

Conversely, the first-to-file system encour- 
ages hasty filing with incomplete discloures 
on incomplete inventions; it fosters secrecy 
and fear of enlisting the help of others. It 
provide a harsh statute of limitations after 
first public use, namely, zero days. It burdens 
those who lack means and increase the bur- 
den on the nation's corporations. It further 
requires a diversion of funds for filing patent 
applications to protect paper disclosures, the 
only way left to secure protection for the un- 
tested invention, 

One of the main reasons cited is the desire 
to reconcile the United States patent system 
to foreign patent systems. This reason is 
itself novel, since in the past we tried to de- 
vise a system which was better than other 
systems, particularly when the Acts of 1836 
and 1839 were passed. In fact, we succeeded, 
and many major countries, e.g, West Ger- 
many and Japan, emulated us and allowed a 
public use during a short statutory period 
before an application is filed. Great Britain, 
Germany, Belgium, Japan and others have 
laws similar to present United States law and 
do not consider world-wide public uses as 
part of the prior art. International uniform- 
ity and co-operation do not require the pro- 
posed system. 

International conformity and co-operation 
among national patent offices are desirable 
goals and in fact exist to a considerable ex- 
tent now. The present system does not offer 
any substantial impediment to the achieve- 
ment of these goals. 

It is certainly desirable to expedite and 
simplify United States examination proce- 
dures, No patent lawyer holds any brief for 
the current interference practice, and it 
could be substantially modified under the 
present statutory framework, All of this can 
be done without adopting the first-to-file 
system. 

The history of the United States patent 
system is the adoption and rejection of a 
first-to-file system, followed by Congressional 
scrutiny and change of the public use provi- 
sion in response to injustices and a balanc- 
ing of the inventor’s and the public's inter- 
est. No compelling reason now exists to give 
up the benefit of the present law, written in 
the light of more than 170 years of legisla- 
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tive and judicial experience, to regress to the 
first-to-file system. 


1 REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT'S COMMISSION 
ON THE PATENT SYSTEM (1966) (hereafter re- 
Jerred to as REPORT). 

II. A preliminary application may be 
used to secure a filing date for all features of 
an invention disclosed therein, if the disclo- 
sure subsequently appears in a complete 
application. Requirements as to form shail be 
minimal and claims need not be included. 

“One or more preliminary applications may 
be consolidated into one complete applica- 
tion filed within twelve months of the earlier 
preliminary or foreign application relied on.” 

2“It is not wholly insignifiacnt in this 
point of view, that the first patent act passed 
by congress on this subject, (act of 1790, 
ch. 34, ch, 7.) which the present act repeals, 
uses the words ‘not known or used before,’ 
without adding the words ‘the application’; 
and in connexion with the structure of the 
sentence in which they stand, might have 
been referred either to the time of the inven- 
tion, or of the application. The addition of 
the latter words in the patent act of 1793, 
must, therefore, have been introduced, ex 
industria, and with the cautious intention to 
clear away a doubt, and fix the original and 
deliberate meaning of the legislature.” Pen- 
nock v. Dialogue, 2 Pet. 1, 21-22 (1829). 

*Rosmvson, Law or PaTents 504 (1890), 
“The evident purpose of the section was to 
fix a period of limitation which should be 
certain, and require only a calculation of 
time, and should not depend upon the uncer- 
tain question of whether the applicant had 
consented to or allowed the sale or use.” 

ë ROBINSON, Law or Parents 506 (1890). 

* Rifkind, Romance Discoverable in Patent 
Cases, 16 F.R.D. 253, 257 (1954). 

In this leading English case, Lord Tenter- 
den, C.J., said to the jury, To show that the 
machine was not new, evidence is given that 
a mode] has been seen by three or four per- 
sons and that the making of a similar ma- 
chine was begun, but it appears to me that 
the defendant has failed to prove that such 
a machine was generally known or generally 
used in England before the taking out of the 
patent by the plaintiff's." The Court of Kings 
Bench equated “generally known” with “pub- 
licly known”, 

* Act of 1836, f 12, related to the filing of 
“a caveat, setting forth the design and pur- 
pose thereof, and its principal and distin- 
guishing characteristics. . . .” Cf. REPORT, 
Recommendation H:... Requirements as 
to form shall be minimal and claims need 
not be included.” 


Reduction of Extra-Long-Staple Cotton 
Quota 


SPEECH 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 25, 1967 
. The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill (H.R. 10915) to amend 
section 202 of the Agricultural Act of 1956. 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to be a cosponsor of H.R. 10915 
and to give this bill my support today. 

I do so, recognizing that this Nation’s 
trade policy should be based on the good 
of the country as a whole and not just 
the good of one segment, one area, or one 
narrow, parochial interest. In this case I 
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think the good of the country will be ad- 
vanced by an action which, incidentally, 
will constitute a boost to a given 
industry. 

Patience and long suffering are vir- 
tures, whether practiced by individuals 
or by governments, but they have limits. 
The large quotas of extra-long-staple 
cotton assigned to Egypt and the Sudan 
in past years may have been a good for- 
eign policy risk. Tolerating the antics 
and abuse of President Nasser may have 
made sense prior to last June. I have no 
particular quarrel with the decisions 
of our administrations from Harding 
through Johnson to permit a large por- 
tion of the domestic market in this com- 
modity to go to Egypt and the Sudan. 
But I think continued patience and long 
suffering, after the severance of diplo- 
matic relations by these countries, and 
after they have accused the United 
States falsely of making war upon them, 
would be ridiculous. The world can only 
read such patience as weakness and such 
long suffering as stupidity. 

Mr, Chairman, the cotton growers of 
this country are quite capable of pro- 
ducing all of the extra-long-staple cot- 
ton previously imported from Egypt and 
the Sudan, and I think it’s time we gave 
them a chance. They will appreciate the 
business; Nasser will not. 


Reduction of Extra-Long-Staple 
Cotton Quota 


SPEECH 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 25, 1967 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill (H.R. 10915) to amend 
section 202 of the Agricultural Act of 1956. 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I simply want to state 
the position of the committee on this 
matter before any more of the Mem- 
bers commit themselves to what appears 
to be a sound and equitable procedure, 

The picture painted by the gentleman 
from New York is, of course, attractive to 
all of us who want to try to deal fairly 
with everybody. I believe there is much 
merit to his basic idea, and I believe 
the committee agreed that there was 
much merit to it, but it was presented 
to the committee for the first time this 
morning, long after the bill had been 
reported, and after a rule had been 
granted and after a date had been set 
for a hearing on the legislation. 

The committee did discuss it, and sug- 
gested that if we could agree upon July 
1, which is 15 days after the bill was 
introduced, and after everybody had 
notice of what was happening, or what 
might happen, that the committee would 
not oppose the amendment. We, too, rec- 
ognize that there should be some oppor- 
tunity for those who in good faith have 
entered into contracts of this kind, We 
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did feel that the amendment as it is now 
written is so broad that it did open the 
door to those who, recognizing that there 
was no way of getting extra-long-staple 
cotton out of Egypt at this time, could 
go there and buy this cotton for almost 
nothing at the present time. I do not 
believe there is any established market 
in Egypt now. One can go there and 
pick up the cotton on almost any con- 
tract he wants to offer. I do not believe 
there are adequate safeguards in the 
amendment to make sure that these con- 
tracts it would protect are not simply 
contracts entered into for the very pur- 
pose of evading this act although it does 
say that they must have entered into in 
good faith—but there is no provision in 
this amendment to require the contracts 
to be the kind mentioned by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. There is noth- 
ing to even suggest that the people who 
would be protected have sold against the 
contracts, 

As a matter of fact, all that they have 
to have is a contract which says: “I will 
take so many bales of cotton at half the 
normal price.” They are not required to 
post any deposit. If in fact this legisla- 
tion passes, they can escape with no 
penalty whatsoever. If the legislation 
does not pass, why then they have sim 
ply bought this cotton at a great profit. 
There is nothing in this amendment 
which assures us that its benefits will go 
to those who would without it suffer loss. 
It creates a windfall for some. 

I think the committee was well aware 
that if we could safeguard this thing so 
that it would apply only to those con- 
tracts where there was actually a possi- 
bility of loss to somebody, we would have 
no objection in the world to taking the 
date that the gentleman suggested. But 
since there w no safeguards of that 
kind, the committee suggested giving 
them 15 days after they were put on 
notice and accepted July 1 as the effec- 
tive date, which would probably be 
equitable. 

Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BRASCO. We did discuss the date 
of July 1, but as I informed the chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture, 
the date of July 1 would not be ade- 
quate to cover all the people who have 
obligated themselves by these contracts. 
I would like to say this—— 

Mr. POAGE. Would the gentleman let 
Me proceed. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman for the purpose of asking a 
question but not for him to make a 
speech 


I would like to continue, to point out 
that there is nothing in the amendment 
that requires any showing that anybody 
would lose a dime before we let him im- 
port this unneeded cotton to simply add 
to the cost to our Government, It merely 
requires a showing that they entered into 
a contract. It does not say that it has to 
be a contract on which there is any for- 
feiture. : 

It does not say that any loss is going 
to be sustained, but merely that they 
have entered into a contract. It is pretty 
easy to get contracts with Egyptian cot- 
ton owners and it is still quite easy to do 
it. There is not any requirement that 
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you have to show any loss or any possi- 
bility of a loss. There is merely a require- 
ment that you show you have written a 
contract, no matter what your escape 
clause may be. 

I think the committee would be quite 
willing, if this were so limited that there 
had to be a showing of loss to the indi- 
vidual—we can accept that. In the al- 
ternative, we felt that we ought to get 
it down to an earlier date. 


The Plight of Soviet Jewry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 26, 1967 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, October 25 
completed the season of the annual Jew- 
ish holiday period—the eve of Simchat 
Torah, the day which for hundreds of 
years has marked “the rejoicing over the 
law." — 

But it was not a day of rejoicing for the 
approximately 3,000,000 Jews in the So- 
viet Union, because long-promised lifting 
of the cultural and religious suppressions 
affecting Soviet Jews has failed to mate- 
rialize, Instead, we have seen an inten- 
sification of Russian vilification of Israel, 

History demonstrates that the treatment 
of minorities is a barometer by which to 
measure the moral health of a society— 


Said President Johnson 2 years ago 
on the occasion of kindling by the 
American Jewish community of an 
Eternal Light for Soviet Jewry. Russia's 
maltreatment of- its Jewish citizens 
points up, as the President said, the 
“fundamental contradictions between 
the stated principles and actual practices 
of the Soviet system.” 

That is something we should keep in 
mind in all matters where the world's 
leader of communism is concerned. It is 
further emphasized by the statements 
and actions of the Russians in connection 
with the current struggles in both the 
Mid-East and Asia. 

We hear the Soviet spokesmen de- 
manding the end of the Arab-Israel hos- 
tilities and those in Vietnam—yet it is 
Russian fighting machines and military 
counsel which keeps both of these con- 
flicts alive. The Mideast crisis would 
never have errupted, or even now be 
threatened with renewed ferocity, if the 
Russians had not so fully armed the 
Egyptians and other Arabs and thereby 
encouraged their confrontation with the 
Jewish State of Israel. 

Similarly, Ho Chi Minh would not be 
continuing to wage his aggression 
against the South Vietnamese without 
the extensive supplies he continues to 
receive from the Soviet Union. 

I cannot help but feel that if anyone 
has any doubts about what Communist 
domination of our world would mean, 
all of these facts should lessen those 
doubts. 

While the Russian Government has at 
times indicated it would be less anti- 
Semitic, it has continued to keep its 
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Jewish citizens from enjoying the reli- 
gious and cultural participation allowed 
to other Soviet minorities. The Israel- 
Arab war, of course, has worsened the 
situation, with the Soviet Union seem- 
ingly blaming the Jews in Russia for the 
defeat the Jews of Israel inflicted on 
their Arab neighbors. 

As the Soviet Union marks the 50th 
anniversary of the revolution which 
brought it to power, indeed one of the 
major steps it might take toward better 
understanding among other nations 
would be to grant to its Jewish citizens 
at least the same rights afforded other 
religious and nationality groups in 
Russia. 


United Nations Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 26, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, during this 
United Nations Week, on the 22d anni- 
versary of the U.N., ministers and lay- 
men across the land are speaking and 
sermonizing on the value of the interna- 
tional organization. Some of the more 
stimulating thoughts I have read on the 
subject originated from the pulpit of one 
of my constituents, Rev. John Cummins, 
minister of the First Universalist Church 
of Minneapolis. Mr. Cummins is also 
president of the United Nations Asso- 
ciation of Minnesota. 

An activist and a liberal, Mr. Cum- 
mins addressed himself “in unmistakable 
terms” to what he regards as the respon- 
sibility of the world’s religious groups to 
the U.N. He also dealt with “three addi- 
tional characteristics of maturity” that 
the U.N. now lacks: First, universal 
membership; second, a peacekeeping 
force; and, third, “thorough democrat- 
ization.” 

The text of Mr. Cummins’ sermon 
follows: 

THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE FUTURE OF MAN 

On the occasion of the 22nd birthday of 
the United Nations, I am reminded of the 
words of the famed American businessman 
and economist, Beardsley Ruml, Back in 1945 
he wrote: 

“At the end of five years, you'll think the 
U.N. is the greatest vision ever realized by 
man, At the end of ten years, you'll find 
out—within yourselves and all through the 
world. At the end of fiften years, you'll be- 
lleve the U.N. cannot succed. You'll be cer- 
tain that all the odds are against its ulti- 
mate life and success. 

“It will only be when the United Nations 
is 21 years old that you will revere and laud 
the dedication of those who devoted their 
energies to it through its turbulent course, 
for you then will know that the U.N. is the 
only alternative to the demolition of the 
world.” 

It's hard to believe that a whole generation 
has grown up that has never lived in a world 
without the United Nations. This is an en- 
couraging thought. It probably means that 
the United Nations has proved its worth and 
is here to stay, the newest and most promis- 
ing of all earth’s institutions. 

But in another sense, the United Nations 
is not new. It is rather, the product of a 
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long, historical quest for peace with justice. 
The men who were involved in that historic 
quest were not only statesmen; they were 
poets and philosophers who dreamed out 
loud about an end to war inside the family 
of man. In this sense, men like Tagore, who 
in “Gitanili” could invision a world without 
walls; Iqbal, who celebrated the splendor of 
creative human relationships; Tennyson, who 
in “Locksley Hall” could anticipate the real- 
ity of a parliament of man; Victor Hugo, who 
could look beyond political groupings to à 
“party of civilization"; Benjamin Franklin, 
who wanted to be able to set foot anywhere 
in the world and call it his country; Aristide 
Briand and Woodrow Wilson and all the other 
statesmen-philosophers who were in the 
platonic tradition and pursued the develop- 
ment of the world under law—men like these 
must surely be included in the founding 
fathers of the United Nations. Over the cen- 
turies, they have helped to remind us that 
the United Nations is not just a contempo- 
rary instrument, but the logical culmination 
of a long historical process and the product 
of a vast accumulation of human hope and 
desperation, 

Today we still possess the gift of their 
heritage of rncient morals and values—love, 
justice, peace and compassion, but with a 
difference. Today we do not see those values 
as shimmering abstractions, the stuff of 
poetry and song, but as symbol terms for 
practical p.-sibilities for man's life here on 
earth now. 

Although the United Nations is a logical 
culmination of the civilizing effect of 5,000 
years of ethical religion, it is, nevertheless, 
as an institution, just 22 years old. And 
while 22 years may be ample time for an 
individual to mature, more—much more—is 
required for great institutions to flower and 
gain acceptance in the minds of men, Per- 
haps the United Nations, In ‘‘s first 22 years, 
is at about tue same stage as a human being 
would be at 22 months. At this point, about 
all we are sure of is that it Is here to stay and 
that it has yet a long way to go. If we are 
practical idealists, we will turn our attention, 
not to dreaming about the distant future, 
but to the immediate needs of this infant 
institution. Within the next 22 years, the 
United Nations needs to acquire three addi- 
tional characteristics of maturity which it 
does not now have. 

First, the United Nations needs to endorse 
and practice without equivocation, the prin- 
cipal of universal membership. At present, 
the United States, which dominates the 
United Nations, has bitterly opposed and pre- 
vented the admission of the People’s Republic 
of China to the U.N., arguing that it is not, 
as is required by the United Nations Charter, 
a “peace-loving nation”. And yet, if we ask 
who is it that is making war today the an- 
swer is not China. The question of which 
nations are really peace-loving is open to 
debate. Patently, it is absurd to exclude from 
the family of nations a country which pos- 
sesses the atom bomb and the world’s largest 
standing army and which represents % of 
the world’s people, and which, moreover, is 
not presently engaged in any act of war. But 
surely it is not necessary to belabor the 
principle of universality to a group of Uni- 
versalists. We have, historically, upheld the 
principle of universality and opposed exclu- 
siveness in every aspect of human life 
throughout the existence of our movement, 
and this is the one characteristic which dis- 
tinguishes us. 

A second point of maturity at which the 
United Nations must arrive within the 
next two decades is with respect to its right 
to sustain and use a peace keeping force. 
Each nation must be required to contribute 
its fair share of both money and soldiers to 
the United Nations Emergency Force. This 
could be most simply done by assessing from 
each nation a certain percentage of those 
armed forces which it sustains in its own 
interests. As a matter of fact, in June, 1964, 
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a precedent was set by the Parliament of 
Norway which allocated in perpetuity 1300 
troops to the world's first permanent police 
force. Its example was quickly followed by 
1500 Swedish and 900 Danish troops. 

Recently, a Latin American diplomat ob- 
served that at the U.N. “there are always 
certain things that disappear. If there is a 
dispute between two small powers, the con- 
flict disappears. If there is a conflict between 
a great power and a small power, it is the 
small power that disappears. If there is a 
dispute between two great powers, then it is 
the U.N. that disappears.” And the U.N. dis- 
appears for one basic reason—the ruling 
powers have not surrendered to it one iota of 
their sovereignty. A substantial military force 
answerable to the U.N. would at least resolve 
the military aspects of sovereignty. In West 
Irian, the Congo, in Yemen and Cyprus, along 
the borders of Kashmir and the Gaza Strip, 
the infant United Nations Emergency Force 
has already demonstrated in a small way 
its great. efficacy. 

The third and perhaps most important 
point of maturity at which the U.N, must 
arrive is the thorough democratization of 
the United Nations. At present, each nation 
in the General Assembly is represented by 
one vote and one vote only, regardless of its 
size, and that is as it should be. However, 
the has one great drawback. It is 
that the delegation of each country is ap- 
pointed by the head of each country, and 
thus responds to the ambition and will of 
the current rulers of each country, rather 
than the will of the people. For a thoroughly 
democratic U.N. which may be responsive to 
the will of the peoples of the world and 
thereby truly become what Tennyson called, 
“the Parliament of Man", delegates must be 
elected by the people of the country they 
represent. 

You may be well aware that. the United 
Nations is patterned on the Congress of the 
United States. It has the General Assembly, 
which is roughly equivalent to our House 
of Representatives, and which I have just 
described. It also has the Security, Council, 
which is, or should be, the equivalent of our 
Senate. Now, the Security Council is the 
organ which has primary responsibility for 
the maintenance of peace. It acts on behalf 
of all member states of the United Nations 
and all have agreed under the charter to 
carry out its decisions. However, the Council 
at present has just eleven members, five of 
which are permanent, the remaining six of 
which are elected by the General Assembly, 
and which serve rotating terms of three years 
each. If this body is to be thoroughly de- 
mocratized, it, too, must bypass the sover- 
eignty of national administrations, by 
eliminating the principle of five permanent 
representatives. and by having all eleven 
representatives serve in rotation in a fair 
and equitable manner and their delegates, 
too, should be elected by the people of the 
countries they represent. 

Now I would speak in unmistakable terms 
about what I believe is the responsibility of 
the religious bodies of the world to the UN. 
In short, I am talking about us! To a 
degree that absolute national sovereignty is 
the underlying problem of both the U.N. 
and of world peace, I believe all religious 
bodies should be seething with activity. 
for which among them is not haunted, and 
should not be dominated by the conviction 
that all men are not only equal but one? 
I would hope that the religious bodies of the 
world in general and America in particular, 
might unite in enforcing the same kind of 
breakthrough, which their efforts jointly 
achieved in this country in the area of civil 
rights. Let the religious bodies of America, 
then, celebrate the 22nd birthday of the 
UN. by challenging the whole concept of 
absolute national sovereignty. 

To begin with, Roman Catholic and Jewish 
leaders could urge the National Council of 
Churches to set up a special Commission on 
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religion and peace similar to its brilliantly 
successful Commission on Religion and Race. 
The first order of business would be to 
agitate, demonstrate and organize voters 
pledged to vote only for peace candidates, to 
re-open the China debate, to insist on an 
increased. number of blue-bereted soldiers, 
and to demand the updating and democrati- 
zation of the United Nations. 

In the same way that the NAACP, the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference, 
the Congress of Racial Equality, and the 
Student Non-violent Coordinating Commit- 
tee, united with churches, have challenged 
segregation and inequality, it seems to me 
that seven or eight major peace groups, such 
as the United Nations Association, the Com- 
mittee for a Sane Nuclear Policy, the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation, the Committee 
Against the War in Vietnam, the United 
World Federalists, and the Women Turn 
Toward Peace Movement could unite with 
churches in dramatically and emphatically 
demanding that national leaders respond to 
the world and people rather than to selfish 
and parochial ambitions. 

Finally and immediately, could there not 
be formed a non-governmental international 
body of citizens of all mations. Alfred Hasler 
talks of an order of humanity” and of “a 
kind of government in exile for those 
would-be citizens of a society not yet 
brought to birth". Headed by outstanding 
world figures, such a voluntary organiza- 
tion would embody the clear truth that 
patriotism now, like brotherhood, must be 
all-embracing to be at all, and its members 
drawn, hopefully from all nations of the 
world who have pledged themselves to live 
as those who put loyalty to this truth above 
obedience to the will of any single nation, 
with a program that would include publica- 
tions, conferences, and civil disobedience 
when necessary—such as, “We fight only 
for the U. N.“, and, this organization would 
offer men everywhere the immediate possi- 
bility of obtaining for themselves a genuine 
international identity. 

In 1959, we heard General Eisenhower say, 
“I like to believe that the people in the long 
run are going to do more to promote peace 
than are governments. I think the people 
want peace so much that one of these days 
governments had better get out of their way 
and let them have it.” 

Whether the religions of the world are 
going to help people to their dream for 
peace is debatable; that they could make a 
difference is not debatable. Will they then 
continue to pick over old stones in com- 
fortaby self-limited fields, or will they 
plunge into the task of fulfilling their own 
vision of a world of peace, possessed of a 
high excitement which would truly infect all 
men within their reach? Such a break- 
through as I have suggested is absolutely 
necessary. The atom bomb and modern 
technology do not permit the passing of 
centuries for world government to slowly 
evolve. We need a Gandhi and a Martin 
Luther King rolled into one, and millions 
of like-minded men and women who for the 
sake of earth's future children are prepared 
to think, speak and act in the name of man. 
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Theodore Roosevelt’s 109th Birthday 


SPEECH 


oF 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 25, 1967 
Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 


it is with the sentimental emotion stirred 
by old and sweet memories that I lis- 
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tened to the eloquent tribute to the mem- 
ory of Theodore Roosevelt by our dis- 
tinguished and able colleague from New 
York (Mr. Kurrerman], whose full name, 
and fittingly, is THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
KUPFERMAN. 

It is difficult for me to realize that on 
Friday of this week Theodore Roosevelt, 
if alive, would have been 109 years old. 
He was 40 years old when I first saw © 
him. Three days after the landing of the 
Roughriders in Cuba, the 33d Volunteer 
Michigan Infantry, of which I was a 
member, landed from small boats on the 
soil of Cuba at Siboney. The Roughriders 
were living in pup tents not too far from 
the rows of pup tents that accommo- 
dated the 33d Michigan. 

The first morning after our arrival, an 
officer on horseback not of our regiment, 
came riding up and started giving us 
orders. Our Michigan infantrymen, most 
of them like myself, kids out of high 
school, were not minded to be bossed by 
strangers and told him, in language not 
too gentle, to be on his way. 

The rider reversed his course and 
turned in his saddle, looking back at us 
as he rode away. That was my first 
glimpse of the toothy smile of Teddy 
Roosevelt that afterward became so 
famous. = 

My last meeting with him was during 
his last hours in the White House as 
President when graciously he received 
a delegation of Chicago schoolchildren, 
prizewinners in a contest conducted by 
the Hearst Newspapers. As an old com- 
rade of the campaign at Santiago, I 
had asked for the appointment and, not 
as President to a citizen but as one com- 
rade to another, he had granted it, and 
we remained with him as the minutes of 
his historic Presidency clicked away 
until the time came for the ride to the 
inauguration of President Taft. 

Teddy Roosevelt was the voice of a new 
America, aroused by the war with 
Spain from the quiet ways of an isolated 
and contented town-and-country nation 
to meet its challenge of destiny as a 
world power. He was forceful, magnetic, 
and spectacular in everything that he 
did and said, and all was genuine and 
sincere. 

During the time of the Republican 
convention, just prior to the birth of the 
Bull Moose, I was present at a pep meet- 
ing of Teddy's followers in a hall in 
downtown Chicago. He was reading from 
a large handful of pages on which was 
written his message. There were only 30 
or 40 words on each page. I shall never 
forget the manner in which Teddy raised 
aloft each page after he had read it, and 
then with a full and dramatic sweep of 
his arm, threw it on the floor as he 
continued reading the next page. He 
extracted drama, power, and force from 
everything. His every motion as well as 
his every word evoked an emotion and 
something akin to a worship among his 
fellow countrymen. 

Under Teddy Roosevelt, America ex- 
perienced a rebaptism of patriotism— 
good old-fashioned patriotism, honest 
pride of and in our Nation, its people, its 
soil, its forests, and its water, and, above 
all, in its achievements, its purposes, and 
its mission. He was a conservationist 
through and through, and this adminis- 
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tration of the Presidency of this country 
was marked by the first program to pre- 
serve our out of doors and all of nature’s 
rich treasures for future generations. 
Chief Justice Warren, I am reliably in- 
formed, once said that the two men to 
whom Americans owe the most for the 
preservation of the forests and other 
beauties of nature were Theodore Roose- 
velt and our own colleague, the Honor- 
able MICHAEL JOSEPH KIRWAN. 

In every way, in every sense, by any 
measure, Theodore Roosevelt was a great 
American. He will live forever in the 
hearts of his countrymen. 


Simple Justice Demands That the Soviet 


Union Cease Their Persecution of Jews 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 26, 1967 


Mr, DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very pleased, indeed, to join with our 
colleagues here in calling attention to 
and protesting against the harsh and 
unjust discrimination being visited upon 
members of the Jewish faith in the 
Soviet Union. 

The protest is timely because yester- 
day was the eve of the Jewish holiday, 
Simchath Torah—meaning “rejoice in 
the law.” Unfortunately, there is no jus- 
tice in the Soviet law as applied to the 
treatment of Jews there, and conse- 
quently, there will be no cause or even 
opportunity for the Jews to rejoice there. 

On the contrary, there is overwhelm- 
ing evidence of religious and cultural 
discrimination against Jews in the Soviet 
Union. For example, there is not now a 
single Yiddish school or class there, al- 
though Soviet law permits the organi- 
zation of such classes at the request of 
10 parents. 

The irony is that Soviet ideology, prac- 
tices, and their Constitution itself all 
encourage nationalities to perpetuate 
their group’s existence through cultural, 
educational and religious institutions in 
their own language. The further contra- 
diction is that Jews are legally defined 
by Russian authority as a nationality. 

The Government order limiting and 
restricting the number of publications 
in the Hebrew language is undoubtedly 
a deliberate harassment of the Jews. 
The extraordinarily harsh punishment 
visited upon Jews in the Soviet Republic 
for the most minor offenses bears the 
blemish of intended racial discrimina- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, the natural desire of 
Russian Jews to be Jewish is certainly 
no threat to the Soviet might. It is, 
therefore, most difficult to understand 
why Soviet Jews should be deprived of, 
and denied, the rights granted to other 
religious and ethnic groups. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, that under these 
circumstances, we here have a duty and 
obligation to speak out and protest 
against the continuation of this injus- 
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tice and discrimination, tantamount to 
persecution, that is being persistently 
imposed upon Jews in the U.S.S.R. 

We are, of course, restricted in what 
we can concretely do to help these vic- 
tims of Soviet anti-Semitism; however, 
as free people in a free society, we can 
at least raise our voices in condemna- 
tion of this grave injustice being visited 
upon so many innocent people, and we 
can urge our own Government officials, 
here and in the United Nations, to en- 
courage and strengthen discussions in 
that body concerning the religious and 
cultural persecution of Jews in Rus- 
sia. Through persevering protests and 
action, let us hope we may influence the 
Soviet authorities to speedily end their 
tragie treatment of a people possessed 
only of good will, and who wish only to 
live in comparable freedom among their 
fellow citizens. 


Air Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 26, 1967 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I submit for 
inclusion in the Recorp a transcript of a 
conference telephone call between As- 
semblyman John F. Foran, chairman of 
the Committee on Transportation and 
Commerce of the California Assembly, 
and California medical, research, and 
public health specialists. 

The transcript contains an informa- 
tive discussion of the seriousness of the 
smog problem in California and what 
the State has done in combating this 
menace to health. 


It underscores the importance to Cali- 
fornia of reinstating the Murphy amend- 
ment to S. 780, the proposed Air Quality 
Act of 1967 which will come up in the 
House soon, to allow California to retain 
the right to set and enforce its own 
standards to control motor vehicle emis- 
sions. 

Am POLLUTION 


(The following is an edited transcript of a 
conference telephone call made on October 
24, 1967 between Hon. John Francis Foran, 
Chairman of the California Assembly Com- 
mittee on Transportation and Commerce; 
Joseph Boyle, M.D., President of the Los 
Angeles County Medical Association; Arthur 
A, Atkisson, Jr., Executive Director of the 
Institute of Urban Ecology of the University 
of Southern California; and John A. Maga, 
Chief of the Bureau of Air Sanitation of the 
California Department of Public Health. Em- 
phasis has been added at certain points by 
italicizing.) 

Foran. First of all, I understand that the 
Dingell version of 208B sets up the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare as the 
only person who can establish exhaust emis- 
sion standards for California, whereas the 
Murphy version allows Californians to estab- 
lish the standards they themselves determine 
that they need in order to regain the clear 
air that they need for healthy living. As 
President of the Los Angeles County Medical 
Association, Dr. Boyle, why is it imperative 
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that we Californians retain the right to set 
our own standards? 

Boye. There are several reasons. First of 
all, the kinds of air pollution we have in Los 
Angeles County at the present time are some- 
what unique to us although they do affect 
other metropolitan areas in the United 
States. We have had intensive efforts to 
control stationary sources of air pollutants 
for a number of years that have been mod- 
erately successful. At the present time, our 
principal problems relate to the pollutants 
which are emitted from automobile exhaust. 

The principal problem we have here, again, 
is in unburned hydrocarbons which then 
combine with sunlight to produce our photo- 
synthetic smog. We have good evidence in 
Los Angeles County that for a number of 
years we have had conditions in the at- 
mosphere which could have produced the 
kind of health disasters that have occurred 
in other areas such as in London and Donora 
and in New York City most recently. We also 
have good scientific evidence which demon- 
strates that for people who have chronic lung 
disease such as pulmonary emphysema, 
chronic bronchitis, asthma, pulmonary fibro- 
sis that the air pollution in the Los Angeles 
area does lead to a very distinct deterioration 
in the condition of these individuals. We have 
seen a number of other people whose deaths 
we are quite certain have been precipitated 
by intervals of increased air pollution, We 
have seen patients in this area who have 
developed a primary form of lung disease 
which is somewhat comparable to that which 
is observed in the Tokyo-Yokohama area in 
which the constituents of air pollution pro- 
duce a sensitivity type of bronchitis which 
then can lead ultimately to chronic obetruc- 
tive pulmonary emphysema, pulmonary fibro- 
sis and in many instances death due to this 
disease. 

We have observed other changes in the 
lungs, such as forms of inflammation of the 
lung cells in the breathing sacs or air sacs 
which, when we examine them under the 
microscope, can be seen to be indistinguish- 
able from cancer cells. 

All of these effects that we have observed 
can be reversed by filtering the polluted air 
out of the atmosphere that the patient is 
breathing. With these observations in front 
of us, we believe that unless there is some 
drastic action taken soon that this area in 
the future could become uninhabitable. We 
are faced with the proposition that we are 
almost daily now advising patients that from 
their health standpoint that it would be de- 
sirable that they do leave the Los Angeles 
area. 


Foran. Thank you very much. Mr, Atkis- 
son, you are currently the Director of the 
Institute for Urban Ecology at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. I understand 
you helped develop exhaust emission stand- 
ards for the 1966 California cars. These are 
the same standards federal law requires on 
all 1968 cars. What is you opinion of those 
standards and the testing techniques upon 
which they are based? 

Arxisson. First, I think we have to go 
back a long time in history to the time when 
I was involved with the Air Pollution Con- 
trol District in Los Angeles.... We only 
imperfectly understood the dimensions of 
the photochemical smog problem. Our un- 
derstandings as to the ways that it might 
grow and expand as a function of population 
increase were imperfect. It was against that 
backdrop that the first standards evolved 
which provide for a level of 275 parts per 
million in the exhaust stream of each ve- 
hicle. There are a couple of critical factors 
about this standard today. 

First of all, this standard ts palpably in- 
capable of solving and keeping solved the 
Los Angeles smog problem. The projection 
that we have mode of vehicle population 
growth would suggest that by 1975, if we 
are to reduce vehicle exhaust emissions to 
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about the level that existed in 1540, will 
require an exhaust emission standard of 
somewhere between 50 and 100 parts per 
million. Now this is just about a third of 
the level presently authorized in both the 
California and the new federal standard. So 
when the Secretary of HEW is given the 
standards fizing authorily and when we con- 
front a situation where the standards that 
have been recommended and adopted by 
federal bodies are three times as high as we 
know will be required in Los Angeles within 
the next decade, then I think we face the 
Situation that we ought to be apprensive 
about. 

The second point Is that the standard itself 
is built on really the assumption that the 
Mississippi River and a leaky bathroom faucet 
are both the same because we are talking 
about a standard that expresses the amount 
of a pollutant per million parts of a moving 
exhaust stream. The simple fact is that larger, 
more expensive, more affluent American cars 
emit a great deal more exhaust volume to 
the atmosphere than do smaller vehicles. 
Now if we were to convert this standard to 
the basis by which the atmosphere is really 
polluted, that is, the amount of pollution 
actually emitted from the tall pipe, per mile 
driven, per hour operated, or to some equiv- 
alent basis, we would have a real capability 
to build incentives into the market place, to 
alter the mix of vehicles that are now travel- 
ing the road. We would establish equality of 
treatment between motorists and we would 
probably move our program further down the 
pike more rapidly than the present program 
seems to be capable of moving us. 

And yet this disability has been built into 
the federal program and if there is value in 
altering the basis for the standards we will be 
unable to realize those values because the 
system has been frozen by the Secretary and 
by the Department in terms of the Dingell 
amendment. 

Foran. Mr. Atkisson, would there be any 
administrative problem between the state 
and federal authorities if California went 
ahead and developed more stringent stand- 
ards? 

Arkrssox. None that I can conceive of or 
none that cannot be solved. The paramount 
problem we face is that it’s a lot easier for the 
American automobile industry to build a 
vehicle that conforms to just one national 
standard than to try to produce a product 
which is safe for all environments. 

But the whole point of the program is 
that we must produce products that are safe 
in all of the environments in which they 
will be operated, and those environments 
are not the same, therefore the standards 
cannot be the same. For example, Los Ange- 
les has an coverage annual wind speed of 
about 6.2 miles per hour, Boston, on the other 
hand, has an average annual wind speed of 
nearly double that amount, about 12.2 miles 
per hour. What this number tells us is that 
a unit of pollution put into the air of Los 
Angeles will produce twice the effect of the 
same unit of pollution put into the air of 
Boston, To put it another way, two tons of 
hydrocarbon loss in Boston are worth one 
ton of hydrocarbon loss in Los Angeles. And 
this means our standard has to be twice as 
restrictive as the standard in Boston. Now 
even if this did produce administrative in- 
conveniences, it becomes a m neces- 
sity, a criterium that we have to honor. 

Foran. Mr. Maga, you are chief of the 
Bureau of Air Sanitation for the California 
Department of Public Health and have been 
working on the California air pollution prob- 
lem for 15 years. What values do you think 
would be served by allowing California to 
continue in its pioneering work to rid our 
atmosphere of smog? 

MA. Basically, allowing California to con- 
tinue its pioneering effort to clear our atmos- 
phere of smog is the best way to insure that 
the needs of our State are met. Meeting these 
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needs is essential for the health and welfare 
oj the people of California. 

Research in California has shown that the 
severe photochemical air pollution problem is 
caused: by emissions by a large number of 
automobiles and the unique meteorology and 
topography of many places in the State. Now 
California has by far the most severe photo- 
chemical air pollution problem in the world. 
To illustrate, the California standard for 
photochemical oxidant, this is an air quality 
standard, now is fifteen hundredths of a part 
per million of oxidant for one hour, and this 
represents an air pollution level where eye 
irritation, vegetation damage, and visibllity 
impairment are first experienced. During the 
years 1964 and 1965, Pasadena and Azusa in 
Los Angeles County succeeded this standard 
for oxidant about 150 times per year in each 
of the two years. Most of the cities outside 
of California where oxidant is also measured 
continuously, the same standard was ex- 
ceeded only four to eight days per year dur- 
ing 64 and 65. Denver is the city with the 
most frequent photochemical smog attacks 
outside of California. And here the standards 
were exceeded about 18 times per year in 
the two year period. So we see that the fre- 
quency of smog attacks in Los Angeles area, 
Pasadena and Azusa specifically, is from 
eight to twenty times that of the other cities 
outside of California. 

The motor vehicle pollution control pro- 
gram must be designed to reduce emissions 
to an acceptable level in the Los Angeles 
area to satisfy Californians. Because the de- 
termining factor in the degree of control 
needed is the air quality in Los Angeles, 
studies on 1) the occurrence and effects of 
photochemical smog, 2) the degree of con- 
trol required for emissions, and 3) the effects 
of control efforts on air quality must be con- 
ducted in the air of Los Angeles County. 
Extensive data on all these items has been, 
and continues to be, obtained by agencies 
in California as part of their ongoing pro- 
gram. So these agencies using this data are 
in the best position to determine what's 
needed for California. 

California was the first to recognize the 
photochemical air pollution problem. It was’ 
the first to establish air quality and motor 
vehicle emission standards, specifically di- 
rected at the motor vehicle created air pol- 
lution problem, It was the first to enact leg- 
islation for controlling motor vehicle emis- 
sions, the first to establish a program to 
control, these sources, and the first to have 
control systems installed on cars. California 
Ras already added evaporative emission 
standards, standards for oxides of nitrogen, 
and has adopted more strict standards to be 
effective in 1970. And exhaust standards even 
more strict than those for 1970 will be needed 
in the future. Now these measures are needed 
in California and they are stringent meas- 
ures. California should not be placed in the 
position of having to rely solely on the fed- 
eral government for its needs. California has 
taken the initiative in solving its problem 
and it must be allowed to continue. 

Most of the research that has been done on 
the photochemical air pollution problem has 
deen done in California,-This research was 
conducted by many groups, state and local 
agencies, universities, research institutions, 
industry and voluntary organizations. Most 
of the data on the occurrence in nature of 
photochemical air pollution is also from Cali- 
fornia. As a result of this extensive effort, 
California has broad experience in studying 
and dealing with the problem, in standards 
for air quality and motor vehicle emissions, 
and in the actual control of these emissions. 
The solution to the photochemical air pol- 
lution problem requires all of the available 
capabilities, knowledge and experience, be 
directed to the problem. This would be done 
if California is permitted to continue to es- 
tablish its own motor vehicle emission stand- 
ards, 
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Dedication of Kenosha, Wis., 
Municipal Building 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 26, 1967 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, on 
September 24 of this year, the remodeled 
and renovated Kenosha Municipal Build- 
ing was dedicated. It was my good for- 
tune to participate in the ceremony 
which found the city government for- 
mally moving into quarters much more 
suitable to the conduct of the business of 
the community than the city hall which 
had served Kenosha since 1910. 

I was greatly impressed with a speech 
delivered that afternoon by a Kenoshan, 
Mr. John D. Davies, who spoke on “57 
Years of Progress.” I insert Mr. Davies’ 
speech in the Recor so that others may 
share in his well-chosen words: 

FIFTY-SEVEN YEARS OF Procress, 1910-67 

‘The bandying of words and the rattling of 
swords had begun in Europe. This meant 
little to the average Kenoshan. The city 
moved from 18th in 1900 to 9th during 1910 
in population class of cities in Wisconsin. 

It was struggling then as it is today to 
meet the requirements this rapid growth 
entailed. Housing, health, education and 
other problems were acute and the popula- 
tion continued to increase. 

One major problem, however, seemed to be 


as pleased and proud as they did 57 years 


DEDICATION s 


April 22, 1911—57 years ago—our old city 
hall was dedicated. Mayors and council men 


Officials. They settled for a municipal spön- 
sored dance and souvenir buttons. 
TALK OF MOVING 

Twenty-four years later this new city hall 
Was too small to house the official family and 
talk of moving began. 

In 1925 the police department moved into 
the old county jail and sheriff's living quar- 
ters—today the entire department is housed 
in a beautiful modern police buiiding, 

The water utility business office was the 
next to move. Today it is housed In one of 
the finest water department structures in 
the state. 

Time does not permit-me to cite the de- 
parture of other department offices. It is 
enough to say that 57 years after the dedica- 
tion of our first city hall we meet to dedicate 
our new municipal building. 

At long last the city’s official family is to 
be housed under one roof, If this unification 
of city personnel brings unified cooperation 
and dedication to duty then this ceremony 
will have real purpose and meaning—truly we 
have made progress. 

This city has progressed in many areas, 
may I mention just a few. Our 60 churches 
covering all denominations, our wonderful 
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harbor, our modern stores and shopping cen- 
ters, our beautiful parks and recreation 
areas (we can boast of having the finest out- 
door bicycle racing oval in the Nation). Soon 
we will have a modern uptodate marina. We 
are proud of our beautiful homes, our mu- 
seum and the splendid roads leading into 
our city, our police and our fire departments 
are second to none. We can boast of an ex- 
cellent health department, golf courses, lit- 
tle theatre, art groups. 

This progressive growth is all a matter of 
record, a record we Kenoshans can well be 
proud of, 

Permit me at this time to elaborate more 
fully on four vital areas of which we are 
especially proud. 

HOSPITALS 


Kenosha has two modern county institu- 
tions, Willowbrook Sanatorium and Brook- 
side; modern parochial and private homes for 
the aged. 

October, 1917 seven courageous Dominican 
Sisters opened a 20-bed hospital; by 1927 
service had grown to include 90 beds. 

February of 1962 a 3 million dollar hospi- 
tal was opened housing 285 beds, the latest 
and best in modern medical treatment, care 
and equipment. Plans for even greater growth 
are on the drawing boards. Sisters at St. 
Catherines can well be proud of their tre- 
mendous 8 

In 1926 Kenosha Memorial Hospital had a 
75-bed capacity. In 1960, with the addition 
of Cooper's wing, 260 beds and 30 basinets 
were made available. During the past 15 
years patient admittance increased from 7,500 
to 10,600. Today a 2 million dollar 10 story 
circular structure is being added. It will pro- 
vide the finest and most modern medical fa- 
cility for diagnosis and treatment. This is 
medical progress at its very best. 

MANUFACTURING 

In June 1915 a Kenosha homecoming cele- 
bration marked the 80th anniversary of our 
city’s founding. A feature was an outstand- 
ing industrial parade. Figures given out at 
the time showed Kenosha had the largest 
manufacturing plant of iron and brass beds, 
pleasure and commercial vehicles, harness 
leather, brass and copper sheet roll in the 
world. Records also show there was no labor 
trouble. The assessed value was $32,000,000 
and the bonded indebtedness was $400,000. 
Today our assessed value is 305 million dol- 
lars and our bonded indebtedness is 30 mil- 
lion dollars. What great progress is shown 
here! 

True, many of the old manufacturers are 
gone, others have come to take their place. 

As I speak to you today, Kenosha has 115 
manufacturing companies producing prod- 
ucts from autos to zinc. The name Kenosha 
is being carried around the world. 

EMPLOYMENT 

In 1907, 6,500 workers were employed in 
our factories, The payroll was 5 million dol- 
lars. Today—1967—the annual industrial 
payroll is 130 million dollars with an employ- 
ment total of 20,000 workers. There is every 
indication that these figures will increase. 
The wonderful acceptance here and abroad 
of the new American Motors models is proof 
of that. 

The average effective buying income per 
household for the city of Kenosha is 9,365— 
$835 more than the nation wide average. 

We have made and are making industrial 


progress. 

On October ist of this year, Kenosha will 
dedicate a new 2½ million dollar water pol- 
lution control plant. It will remove 95% of 
all harmful pollutants, both soluble and 
insoluble. 

The citizens of Kenosha caused this plant 
to be built. They did this voluntarily and 
because of their civic awareness of the urgent 
need to abate pollution of our greatest nat- 
ural resource—Lake Michigan. 

This modern water pollution control plant 
stands today as an outstanding example of 
our ciyic achievement and demonstrated co- 
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operation between local government and the 
le. 


peop. 

Our city government leaders in this project 
are here today. Mr. Peter Curi, chairman of 
the board of water commissioners and mem- 
bers of his committee, John S. Tondryk, 
George R. Ward, John Ward, William H. 
Miller, Robert F. Kessler; Mr. O. Fred Nelson, 
manager of water utilities and water pollu- 
tion control; and Mr. Frank Vilen, P. E. su- 
perintendent. 

While others were just talking, these men 
acted. This united action means progress in 
water pollution control in our city. It is up 
to others now to follow. The job can be done. 
Great progress can be and should be made, 

ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 

It is natural to expect the very best in 
education here in Kenosha. The first free 
public school in the State of Wisconsin was 
founded here. The first free public. high 
school was founded here. The first orthopedic 
school in the State was founded here in 
Kenosha. 

SCHOOL PROGRESS 


In the fall of 1911, 3,000 children attended 
our schools. Records made at that time 
showed what a melting pot our city was and 
would later become. 12.3% of all students be- 
tween kindergarten and high school were 
foreign born; 27.4% had one or more grand- 
parents foreign born; 13.7% were fourth gen- 
eration native born, 

The school growth since then has been 
tremendous. In Kenosha today we have 12 
splendid parochial schools, St. Josephs High 
School is one of the finest in the State. Its 
auditorium is always available to those civic 
groups needing the best and most complete 
in stage equipment, Plans for other buildings 
are underway. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Let me call your attention to the tremen- 
dous public school growth made between 
1949-1967. 

In 1949, 8,000 students were in attendance. 
There were 15 buildings: 1 high school, 3 
junior high schools, 11 elementary schools, 


400 employees. 


The school district was 11 square miles. 
Listen to what it is today—18 years later. 
1967: 20,000 pupils, 34 schools, 2 senior high 
schools, 4 junior high schools, 28 elementary 
schools, 1,200 employees. The schools now 
cover 85 square miles, 

Our schools’ musical program, handled by 
Director Ralph Houghton, has received state 
and National acclaim. 

3,000 students are transported to and from 
schools. It is important to note that this 
thrilling growth was made during the lead- 
ership of one superintendent of city schools, 
Mr. Harold R. Maurer, now retired. 

Working in close harmony with Mr. Maurer 
were many wonderful school board members, 
among them former, board president, Mr. 
Julius Goldstein and Mrs. Frances Jaeschke. 

We have made great progress in elementary 
and secondary education. 

HIGHER EDUCATION 

In a comparatively short period of time, 
1 4-year university—1 4-year college and 1 
technical institute have become a part of our 
educational program. 

May I please discuss briefly how this all 
came about, It is an inspiring story of how 
a city can make progress. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 2-YEAR BRANCH 


A few years ago the civic council donated 
$50 to a citizens’ group headed by Mrs. Fran- 
cis Jaeschke. Its purpose was to create and 
help develop a working committee that 


would bring to Kenosha a 2 year University- 


of Wisconsin Center. Other leaders in the 
drive were Mr. Joseph Unti and Mr, Walter 
Johnson, Mr, Bernard Talent, Mr. Larry 
Hastings, Mrs. Mary Smith, Mr. Roger Hub- 
bard, Mary Schumacher, and many others. 
Two years later due to this excellent 
leadership and hard work a united effort by 
the city and county officials the job was done 
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and Kenosha had erected a two year Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Center and when the 
doors opened to admit the students, the 
building was debt free, How is that for 


progress. 
CARTHAGE COLLEGE 

The next educational institution to be- 
come a part of our community life was 
Carthage College. The original inquiry con- 
tact with Carthage officials was made in a 
letter written by Mr. Milt Wittenberg, execu- 
tive director of the Kenosha Chamber of 
Commerce during 1955. 

Next a Carthage College Committee headed 
by Mr. Ed Ruetz set to work in earnest and 
finally in September of 1957 the decision to 
move to Kenosha was made. 

Kenosha was to be the new home of 
Carthage College. 12 million dollars have al- 
Teady been spent to construct the modern 
new campus buildings, Their enrollment has 
already reached 1,300 students with a faculty 
of 95. . 

I urge you people to visit this college cam- 
pus. It is one of the most beautiful in the 
Middle West. 

KENOSHA TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 

For many years Mr. Gene Lehrmann, for- 
merly the director of the Kenosha Vocational 
School, dramatized the urgent need for a 
job training institution. Finally under the 
leadership of Mr. Joseph Noel, member of the 
State Board of Vocational Training; Mr. 
Rogers Palmer; Mr. Arvo Mattson and others 
a modern new technical training institute 
was built and the most advanced teaching 
equipment was added. It is a well known 
fact today that graduates from this institute 
are ready for a job and they get one. 

We should all be happy to know that this 
institute is providing the type of job training 
so Many young people want and need today. 

PARKSIDE 

A drive to get a 4 year universitiy was our 
next and most difficult endeavor. At times 
it seemed that bringing a 4-year University of 
Wisconsin branch to Kenosha County was 
hopeless. Thanks to the untiring efforts of 
Kenoshans like Mr. Ed Moore of American 
Motors; Mr. Ed Ruetz; Mr. George Connolly; 
Mr. Richard Ellison; Mr. Harlan Draeger; 
Mr. Mike Collins; Mr, Eugene Hammond; Mrs. 
Francis Jaeschke; Assemblymen George Mo- 
linaro and Russell Olson; State Senator 
Joseph Lourigan; the Kenosha Evening 
News; the Kenosha Labor; Radio Station 
WLIP, and countless others, the fight was 
won. 

The site for the campus was selected and 
the property bought—1969 should see the 
doors on the university open for business. 

Bringing to Kenosha these two outstand- 
ing college institutions means we have made 
progress where we have needed it most—in 
the area of higher education. The cultural 
environment and stimulus and guidance we 
have needed for so long is here with us at 
last. 

All of this dynamic activity makes very 
clear to me that where there is vision, dedi- 
cation, cooperation, and a willingness to 
work among its citizens a city can progress. 

CLOSING 
After all— 
“Cities are what men and women make them, 
wherever those cities may be 
Whether out on a desolate desert or set by 
the surging sea; 

Tho they cling to the breasts of mountains 
or nestle by rivers broad, 

Cities are what men and women make them 

in the land that is given of God. 

Cities are what folks make them, what they 

demand them to be. 

Slothful, sloven, sleepy, or progressive, beau- 
tiful, free. 

If the heart of the builder is noble, in one 
with the day and the need, 

They build unto grandeur and greatness for 
s50 it was ever decreed. 

So take up your work as you find it, nor 
grumble at what you have not, 
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Be one of those to make brighter the place 

you have cast your lot. 

If the ocean shall threaten to overwhelm 
you, bund à dyke that will laugh 
at its might. 

For cities are what men and women make 

them who are willing to cooperate, to 
labor, to love and to fight.” 


Thank you! 


Cleveland Federal Reserve Bank Snoop- 
ing Into Private Lives of Employees 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 25, 1967 
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ping, and other similar invasions of 
privacy has received a great deal of at- 
tention in our country during the past 
year. Some Government agencies have 
been heavily criticized for their use of 
wiretaps. Now it appears that the Federal 
Reserve System is also guilty of going 
beyond the bounds of propriety in seek- 
ing information. 

On September 29 of this year, the vice 
president of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Cleveland, Mr. Elmer F. Fricek, wrote 
to all employees of the Cleveland Federal 
Reserve Bank, reminding them that the 
board of directors of that bank required 
that every employee submit a detailed 
report on certain private activities, The 
letter also included a form for reporting 
the information, and carried a warning 
that every question on the form should 
be answered, and “failure to submit cor- 
rect information may be cause for dis- 
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Fricek’s letter, as well as a copy of the 

confidential report form to be filled in 

by the employee: 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF CLEVELAND, 
Cleveland, Ohio, September 29, 1967. 

To All Employees: 

As required by the Board of Directors of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, please 
submit a report of your indebtedness, out- 
side employment or business connections, 
law sults pending, ownership or interest In 
bank stock, public or political offices held, 
and speculative dealings (as distinguished 
from investments), as of September 30, 1967. 
Two copies of the confidential report, Form 
*PR 27, and an envelope addressed to me are 
attached for this purpose. 

Every question on this form should be an- 
swered. Failure to submit correct informa- 
tion may be cause for dismissal. 

The original copy should be returned to 
me as soon as possible, but no later than 
October 13, 1967. The second copy may be 


retained f records. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the sub- missal.” Sen 
ject of wiretapping, electronic eavesdrop- Reproduced below is a copy of Mr. Vice President, 
CONFIDENTIAL REPORT 

PR 27 
ame 
Department Classification 
ire eke personal OYes ONe 


furnish ne . requested below: 


To whom indebted 


DO YOU RECEIVE ASSISTANCE IN nieces OF ABOVE DEBTS? 


IF “YES” ASSISTANCE COMES FROM 


Purpose for which money 
was used 


Original amount of indebtedness 


IN WHAT AMOUNT OR PERCENTAGE?. ...-.--- ~~. sn nnn ene ene —— — 


ONO ni 


2. Are you a co-maker, endorser, or guarantor of any note or other obligation?. 


| ene 


o No 


3. Do you have any employment or business connections other than Federal Reserve Bank? 


O Yes 0 No 
Name of employer Position and nature of work Hours worked per wk 
Salary per wk/hr 

ff!!! ·˙ . d ñ d x 
A. Are any lawsuits pending against you? 0 Yes ◻ No 
5. Do you own stock, debentures, etc, of any bank or bank affiliate? D Yes O No 
6. Do you hold any public or political office, such as in a precinct, city, county, state, or school district? D Yes O No 
7. Do Sed engage In speculative dealings (as distinguished from investments), whether on a margin or a cash basis, and whether in securities, eoum a 

real estate, exchange, or otherwise Yes O No 


It your answer to question 4, 5, 6, or 7 is Mes“ please give details below: (Use reverse side if necessary) 


— , EEE 


1 hereby certify that the above is a true, accurate and complete statement as 8 


Date completed Signature 


— . —eö ꝛ —òP-ꝶäũä—ä— — — üẽ.—— — — G — — 
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Among other things, the report asks 
the employee to list all indebtedness and 
the purpose for which the money was 
borrowed. It also requires the name of 
any comaker, endorser; or guarantor of 
any note or other obligation of the em- 
ployee and inquires as to whether the 
employee has any business or other em- 
ployment outside the Federal Reserve 
Bank. The report then goes on to ask a 
series of questions such as, Are any law 
suits pending against you?” “Do you own 
stock, debentures, and so forth, of any 
bank or bank affiliate?” “Do you hold 
any public or political office, such as in 
a precinct, city, county, State, or school 
district?” “Do you engage in speculative 
dealings—as distinguished from invest- 
ments—whether on a margin or cash 
basis and whether in securities, commod- 
ities, real estate, or otherwise?” 

It is clear that the Cleveland Federal 
Reserve Bank is playing Peeping Tom 
with the private lives of its employees 
in an area that is not involved in the 
public interest. 

No legitimate purpose can be served by 
the snooping tactics of the Cleveland 
Federal Reserve Bank. I am shocked that 
the bank even considered such an ac- 
tion. 

I have written to Chairman Martin of 
the Federal Reserve Board asking him 
to take immediate steps to see that this 
flagrant violation of the rights of indi- 
viduals does not continue. I am also in- 
terested in learning if any other bank in 
the Federal Reserve System operates 
such a spy system. 

I want to know why NER of Con- 
gress and appropriate’ committees of 
Congress are kept in the dark about the 
operations of the Fed while, at the same 
time, the Fed is conducting an eaves- 
dropping campaign against its employ- 
ees. 

For a number of years, the Banking 
and Currency Committee has attempted 
to secure the minutes of the Federal 
Open Market Committee, the super- 
secret organization that sets monetary 
policies for our country. However, the 
Federal Reserve Board has agreed only 
to release the minutes after they become 
6 years old. 

Thus, the Fed does not want Congress 
to know what it is doing but, at the same 
time, at least one of its banks is going 
overboard to keep tabs on its employees. 

This is the second time within a year 
that the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
land has tried to pull a fast one on its em- 


ployees. 

Last fall, the bank decided to stop pay- 
ing its employees by check and instead 
deposited the payroll in a local Cleveland 
bank. The Fed employees had to with- 
draw their funds from that bank or open 
an account at the bank in order to receive 
their money. 

It was explained by officials of the 
Cleveland Federal Reserve Bank that the 
new system was adopted because it would 
cost the bank less to process its payroll 
and would thus Ava the taxpayers’ 
money, 

That myth was PATEN when we 
learned that the bank was spending 
thousands of taxpayers’ dollars on items 
such as dues to the American Bankers 
Association; engraved silver plates; 
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cigars and cigarettes, subscriptions to 
popular magazines, elaborate dinners, 
and hundreds of other nonbanking 
items. 

I sincerely hope that Chairman Martin 
can correct the situation in Cleveland, 
and convince bank officials that they are 
dealing with employees and not slaves. 

Perhaps if Mr. Martin cannot straight- 
en out his Cleveland bank, the House 
Banking Committee might have to do it 
for him. 


Lawless Cancer Needs Surgery 


EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


or CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 26, 1967 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following: 

[From the San Diego (Calif.) Union, 
Oct. 24, 1967] 
DOMESTIC GUERRILLA CAMPAIGN: LAWLESS 
Cancer NEEDS SURGERY 


This is a critical time in the affairs of the 
United States of America—a time when the 
nation must review the events of the last 
weekend and face some inalienable truths. 

Can this be the United States in 1967, 
with nearly two centuries of maturity, when 
troops have to be deployed in the capital 
to protect national security and institutions? 

The anarchy in the capital and other cities 
over the weekend is a sign of the tragedy and 
the danger of the times. It is the new height 
of permissiveness that can destroy our nation 
as surely as external ion. 

Ostensibly the street warfare in the United 
States last week was started by the domes- 
tic guerrillas who oppose our involvement in 
Vietnam. 

But we should not have any illusions on 
this point. If there were no war in Vietnam 
many of the same anarchists would be in the 
streets. Their goal is the destruction of the 
social order of the United States and any 
excuse will do. 

The demonstrations make us face up again, 
and more urgently, to the inescapable truth 
that we must win the war in Vietnam as 
rapidly as possible. 

It is possible to gain a victory and bring 
Communists to the truce table more rapidly 
as countless military men and leaders have 
pointed out. 

The formula is to leave the military de- 
cisions to the professional military men, 
make optimum use of conventional land, air 
and seapower and stop begging the enemy to 
come to a negotiating table. He sees this only 
as a sign of flagging determination. 

As high a North Vietnamese official as Vo 
Nguyen Giap, the defense minister, has said 
the U.S. “demonstrations” are “a valuable 
mark of sympathy for North Vietnam.” 

Concurrently with the war as 
rapidly as it can, the United States should 
turn its attention to the internal crisis which 
represents a danger of the highest order. 

Unless the United States acts decisively 
to expose, identify and punish with due 
process of law the internal threat a minority 
of rabble can destroy the republic that has 
been building for two centuries. 

And the first way to deal with the crisis 
is to insist that the demonstrators obey laws 
just as all other persons do, and receive 
punishment commensurate with their crimes. 

The weekend assaults on law and order 
represent a cancer in the national house. If 
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not treated as promptly and decisively as any 
cancer the end result can be the same. 
This is an inalienable. truth. 


Woman of the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 23, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call the attention of my colleagues to 
the following article which recently ap- 
peared in the Elizabethton, Tenn., Star 
and which. pays tribute to Mrs. Jean 
Johnson, the featured homemaker of the 
week. 

Mrs. Johnson is a member of the Busi- 
ness and Professional Women's Club 
which last week celebrated National 
Business Week with the theme “It’s a 
Womans World.” Her husband, Stan- 
ford, is director of the computer system 
at East Tennessee State University. 

I am proud of this honor for Mrs. 
Johnson and her family, and it is a 
pleasure to insert in the Recorn the very 
interesting article by Helen Morriss, an 
outstanding writer: 

BPW MEMBER, MRS. JEAN JOHNSON, FEATURED 
as “WOMAN OF THE WEEK" 
(By Helen Morriss) 

“It's a Woman's World” all week for the 
Business and Professional Women and local 
club member Jean (Mrs. Stanford) Johnson 
was nominated for our featured “woman of 
the week.” 

Mrs, Johnson has retired from teaching 
for a while, enjoying her lovely home in 
Golf Club Acres and her family. 

Moving in during July, 1963, they were 
among the first families to build in this sec- 
tion. 

A native of Hampton, Mr. Johnson is di- 
rector of the computer system at East Ten- 
nessee State University. Savannah, Georgia 
is Mrs. Johnson's home and she speaks with 
& deep Southern accent. 

Their children are Stanford Jr., age 10, 
and Ellen, age 9, students at University 
School. Both are plano pupils and Stanford 
is also studying German. 

Mrs. Johnson taught mathematics at 
Elizabethton High School for two years and 
has also taught at University High and Sci- 
ence Hill in Johnson City, and at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona. 

She is a graduate of Shorter College in 
Rome, Georgia, and received her master’s 
degree from Peabody in Nashville. 

Her hobbies Include reading, crocheting 
and bridge. Mr. Johnson is an avid golfer and 
sports fan, and enjoys hunting when time 
permits. 

The Johnsons are members of the First 
Baptist Church. 

Colonial styling was chosen by the John- 
sons who used a harvest blend brick for their 
home. The interior combines beige, green and 
brown for a coordinated color scheme. 

Italian provincial furniture is perfect for 
the living-dining area, separated by the fire- 
place which is open from three sides, Over 
the extra long sofa, Jean used an attractive 
picture grouping. 

A book table in walnut and cane back 
chairs combine for an attractive conversa- 
tional grouping. Orange and yellow daisies 
from the garden were used for accent, 
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The kitchen-family room is paneled in 
cherry, with storage units behind louvered 
doors. 

From the master bedroom there is a mag- 
nificent view of the adjoining golf course 
with mountains in the background. A bal- 
cony is reached either from this room or the 
living room, The furniture is also Italian 
provincial and the bath features a green color 
scheme. 

Ellen’s furniture is French provincial; the 
pink and white organdy curtains and bed- 
spread make this a very feminine room. 

A provincial print combined with brown 
chintz is used in Stanford’s room, with books 
and sports equipment evidence of his inter- 
ests. 

Framed prints of Alan Beck’s “What Is A 
Girl” and “What Is A Boy” were a gift to the 
children for their respective rooms. Their 
bath Is in brown and beige. 

Downstairs the large den opens out on a 
patio for outdoor living. A second kitchen 
and utility room is located on the lower level; 
also a guest room and bath. 

A red and green color scheme and fireplace 
with raised hearth make this a cheery room 
for informal relaxing. The television, piano 
and record player create an entertainment 
center. 

Jean insists she doesn’t consider herself 
an outstanding cook, but we are sure you'll 
find her recipes interesting additions to your 
file. 

BEEF STROGANOFF 


2 lbs. filet of beet 

Four T. butter 

1 cup chopped onion 

1 clove garlic 

34 Ib. fresh mushroomed, sliced 14 in. thick 
3 T. flour 

2 tsp. meat extract paste 


34 tsp. pepper 

1 can beef bouillon, undiluted 

14 cup dry white wine 

1 tsp. snipped fresh dill or 1⁄4 tsp. dried 
1% cups sour cream 

1% cups cooked wild rice 

4 cups cooked white rice 


Trim fat from beef, cut filet crosswise into 
2 inch thick slices. Cut each slice across the 
grain into % inch wide strips. Slowly heat 
large heavy skillet. Melt one tablespoon but- 
ter and add beef strips, just enough to cover 
skillet bottom. Over high heat, sear quickly 
on both sides. With tongs, remove beef as it 
browns. It should be browned outside, rare 
inside. Continue browning beef and set aside. 
In same skillet, saute onion, garlic and mush- 
rooms in butter until onion is golden (about 
five minutes). Remove from heat and add 
fiour, meat extract paste, catsup, salt and 
pepper. Stir until smooth, gradually add 
bouillon, bring to boil. Reduce heat and sim- 
mer five minutes, Over low heat, add wine, 
dill, sour cream, stirring until well blended. 
Add beef. Simmer just until sauce and beef 
are hot. Lightly toss wild and white rice. 
Surround stroganoff with rice. Snip two 
tablespoons of dill or three tablespoons of 
parsley over top for garnish. Serves six. 

GREEN BEANS IN SOUR CREAM SAUCE 


6 cups cooked green beans 

1 large onion, finely chopped 

3 T. chopped parsley 

3. T. butter 

114 T. flour 

34 cup liquid from beans 

34 cup sour cream 

1% tsp, salt 

11% tsp. pepper 

1% tsp. sugar 

1% tsp. vinegar 

34 cup grated cheese 

Heat beans while making sauce. Saute 
onion and parsley in butter. Stir in flour. 
Drain beans and add the liquid to mixture 
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and cook until thick. Add other ingredients 


and heat long enough to melt cheese, Pour 


over beans and serve hot. 
LASAGNE 
(Meatless) 


10 lasagne noodles 8 

1 cup cream style cottage cheese 

1 large pkg. cream cheese 

1 large garlic clove, minced 

5 tsp. salt 

% tsp. pepper 

2 T. grated Parmesan cheese 

14 cup water 

½ tsp. oregano 

2 cans tomato soup 

Cook lasagne noodles according to package 
directions. Drain, arrange noodles, overlap- 
ping % inch in rectangle. Meanwhile, com- 
bine cottage cheese, cream cheese, one-half 
of garlic, salt, pepper and parmesan cheese. 
Spread mixture on noodles. Roll as for jelly 
roll and place in shallow baking dish. Com- 
bine soup, water, oregano, garlic 
and pepper. Pour over noodles. Sprinkle with 
remaining parmesan cheese. Bake in mod- 
erate over 350 degrees, for 30 minutes, If de- 
sired, serve with additional Parmesan cheese. 
Makes four servings. 

GUMDROP CAKE 


1 cup butter 
2 cups sugar 


4 eggs 

14 cup buttermilk 

314 cups sifted flour 

1 tsp. soda 

7 oz. dates, cut up 

1 lb. gumdrop orange slices, cut 

1 can cocoanut 

1 cup pecans, cut 

1 tap. grated orange rind 

Pinch salt 

Cream butter and sugar, add eggs, one at a 
time, beating after each addition. Take 1 cup 
fiour and dredge dates, orange slices, cocoa- 
nut and nuts. Combine flour with 
soda and salt; add alternately with butter- 
milk; add date nut mixture and grated or- 
ange rind. Mix and pour into three layer pans 
or 2 loaf pans and bake at 250 degrees for 214 
hours. Remove cake from oven and combine 
2 cups sugar and juice or an orange and 1 
tsp. grated orange rind. Pour over hot cake 
and allow to set until all is absorbed. (Cake 
can be baked in a tube pan, if desired). 

APPLE PIE PUDDING 

1 cup sugar 

1 cup flour 

1 tsp. soda ž 

1⁄4 tsp. cinnamon 

Dash nutmeg 

Dash salt 

Sift ingredients together and add: 

% cup melted shortening 

2 cups diced apples 

V cup nuts 

Baxe in pie pan about 40 minutes at 325 
degrees. Serve with sauce and ice cream. 

SAUCE 

1⁄4 cup sugar 

1⁄4 cup brown sugar 

14 cup cream 

14 cup oleo 

Boil together one minute and serve over 
pudding. 

2 cups shelled nuts 

1 cup dates 

2 cups shredded cocoanut 

1 cup brown sugar, firmly packed 

2 eggs, unbeaten 

Start oven at 350 degrees, Grind nuts and 
dates in food chopper. Mix in 1½ cups cocoa- 
nut and remaining ingredients thoroughly, 
Scoop up mixture and shape into a roll as 
thick as a frankfurter and half as long. Roll 
each Hedgehog in cocoanut, place on a 
greased baking sheet and bake 10-12 min- 
utes. Makes 40. (Mrs, Johnson says this is 
a delicious holiday confection.) 
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Export Controls Protect National Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 26, 1967 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, all too 
often we hear allegations that the Office 
of Export Control in the Commerce De- 
partment is doing a bad job of adminis- 
tering the Export Control Act. In the 
September 21 edition of the Baltimore 
Sun, Joseph R. Slevin, well-known 
columnist on economics and business, 
tells the story of how the Office of Export 
Control works to help assure that unli- 
censed items on the export control list are 
not shipped out of this country. In the in- 
terests of balancing the picture of this 
important activity, Iam pleased to insert 
the column by Mr. Sleyin in the RECORD: 


Export CONTROLLERS KEPT Busy 
(By Joseph R. Slevin) 


WASHINGTON, September 20—A week ago, 
Federal agents arrested a West German by 
the name of Diethard Prosdorf as he was 
about to board a Vienna-bound plane at 
New Tork's Kennedy Airport. Prosdorf had 
two brand-new trunks that he had bought 
earlier that day. Each trunk contained a deli- 
cate, carefully wrapped oscilloscope that 
Prosdorf’s accomplices planned to transship 
from Vienna to Czechoslovakia. The ultimate 
destination of the sensitive electronic devices 
was to have been Communist China. 


LIST EXCEEDS 1,000 


Prosdorf had been in the United States 
only 5 days and had flown from Germany 
for the express purpose of picking up the 
costly oscilloscopes. China needs them for 
atomic research and is willing to pay heavi- 
ly to get them. 

The charge against Prosdorf is that he tried 
to smuggle the instruments out of the coun- 
try without an export license. Oscilloscopes 
are on & list of more than 1,000 strategic 
items that may be shipped overseas only if 
a United States company first obtains a 
license from the Commerce Department's 
watchful Export Control Division. 

The Prosdorf case marks one of the rela- 
tively few times that a handler of strategic 
goods has taken the risk of coming to the 
United States to fill an order from a Red 
bloc country. In most instances, the dealers 
try to do their buying from abroad. Some- 
times they set up a phony company in a 
non-Communist country to place their 
orders. More often, they pose as legitimate 
business men in Britain, Germany, Japan or 
another non-Communist country and buy 
through a reputable local importer, 


STAKES ARE HICH 


The stakes are high. Strategic goods com- 
mand several times their regular prices in the 
Red bloc markets. 

“It’s like liquor during Prohibition, or 
narcotics, or marijuana.” Charles B. Clem- 
ents, the office of Export Control's Investi- 
gations Director, declares. “Once it becomes 
illegal to deal in a thing there are people 
who are going to take a chance at it.” 

Electronic items are the prime target of 
the Red bloc buyers. The Chinese want them 
for their guided missile systems as well as 
for their nuclear program. Most Communist 
countries are anxious to obtain United States 
electronic parts for computers, testing in- 
8 and automated production con- 
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CUBA IS SEARCHING 

Optical equipment is in heavy demand. 
So are the recently developed high intensity 
light beam lasers, advanced oll exploration 
equipment, and a broad range of scarce 
alloying metals. 

Cuba is constantly searching for United 
States products but the Caribbean dictator- 
ship has a special set of requirements. Castro 
desperately needs spare parts for his de- 
teriorating, American-bullt trucks, locomo- 
tives, nickel processing plant, and sugar 
refineries. The Cubans operate mainly 
through Western Europe but they still try 
to get some supplies through Canada and 
Mexico. 


Private Initiative Provides Jebs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. REES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 26, 1967 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, this week I 
hosted a luncheon in honor of a man 
who takes time from his hyperactive busi- 
ness activities to worry about his fellow 
man. His name is Joe Benaron, and just 
worrying does not satisfy him. He does 
something about it. He was in Washing- 
ton this week because he is trying to get 
many others to help, 

When the riots erupted in Watts 2 
years ago, Joe Benaron was the first 
businessman to respond with a prototype 
program for hiring young people out of 
the area. It was not a big program by any 
means. His plant is 40 transportation- 
clogged miles away from Watts. But he 
wanted to do something constructive. 

As one of the original members of the 
Advisory Council to President Johnson’s 
Youth Opportunity Campaign, and a 
member of the advisory board of Fund 
for Job Corps Graduates, Mr. Benaron 
initiated a program involving some 
young people from Watts. He went to 
Jordan High School in Watts and re- 
cruited a car full of youngsters to work 
in his plant for the summer. Kids from 
Jordan High School had trouble finding 
jobs. Joe went there specifically to give 
them jobs, to provide the necessary job 
5 g and even transportation to his 
plant. 

In his speech, Joe outlined a proposal 
for involving the Nation's businessmen 
in the type of program which he inaugu- 
rated in his own firm. Because of the 
interest of all of us in providing jobs for 
the underprivileged and underskilled, I 
insert in the Recorp Mr. Benaron’s state- 
ment of an eminently practical and 
workable approach to the pivotal prob- 
lems of providing more jobs and job 
training: 

REMARKS OF MR, BENARON 

All of us are busy in many areas of activity 
and, as we all know, it is much easter to stay 
put than to make changes, ... 

However, in view of the violence, hatred 
and deadly rio‘s that ave burned in the 
hearts of the greatest cities of our land, we 
must recognize the change of a mood of a 
people that seems to be dominated by hope- 
lessness, helplessness and hatred—a dismay- 
ing 8 that events have gotten out of 
contro! 
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I do not accept this hopeless version of 
human existence, I do not believe that this 
is our destiny. 

Something will be done to correct the sit- 
uation for we are genuinely distressed by the 
things that are wrong. There is hope when we 
are troubled because now something will be 
done! 

The number of businessmen concerned 
with this problem, however, must grow. I 
tell you now that the same handful of busi- 
nessmen who are leaders in movements to 
improve the lot of the underprivileged can- 
not do the job themselves. It is the majority 
of American industry which up to now has 
remained uninvolved that must become an 
integral part of any program to successfully 
make a change. 

My own opinion is that this group must 
share the blame for the riots that have burst 
forth upon our nation. The responsibility 
rests with the industrial delinquents who 
would not hire people from the minority 
groups because it was “more comfortable” to 
go along the same old paths without them. 
We cannot afford the luxury of that kind of 
prejudice if America is to survive! 

What does a rumble in Watts have to do 
with our own electronic plant in another 
part of Los Angeles, 40 miles away? What do 
riots in Milwaukee, Newark, and Detroit 
mean to me? There are two fundamental 
elements involved in this massive type of 
contageous unrest. There are human values 
and business values. There is no question 
that human values are of paramount im- 
portance, but a major contribution by busi- 
ness can change the rebellious trend of this 
segment of society. The answer is jobs. With 
jobs comes dignity, development of self im- 
portance, security, pride in being a produc- 
tive member of the community. 

Give men jobs—if they are making a buck, 
they will be good citizens. This is where 
businessmen and men of industry must 
come in. The fundamental problem is one 
of job development, hiring people from de- 
pressed areas, people on the welfare rolls. 

The Federal Government has done an out- 
standing job on its own with the poverty 
program, whose shortcomings are more than 
compensated by its successes. Sargent Shri- 
ver's recent report on the magic of Mississippi 
should give heart to any man of comparison, 
but this enormous problem is one for pri- 
vate industry as well as Government. 

I would like to propose a supplementary 
program, one of industry-Government 
nership that sounds almost utopian. It could 
lower the relief rolls, train people in slum 
areas for gainful employment and, at the 
same time, help Industry. It is like having 
your cake and eating it, too. 

This can be achieved by the Government 
developing a program of labor training to 
parallel the investment tax credit plan, one 
which was overwhelmingly effective in get- 
ting industry to put huge sums of money 
into capital expenditures. 

The Government should now embark on 
an investment in labor tax credit to give in- 
dustry an incentive to train unemployed 
slum dwellers and persons on welfare rolls. 

Government should not shoulder the full 
cost of training these people as has been sug- 
gested in other programs. Industry would be 
pleased to share part of the cost if the train- 
ing were done by them and in their own 
plants. Let industry hire and train these 
marginal workers and pay them half the 
going wage rate, Let the Government pay the 
other half to start with, but each month it 
would cut back its contribution by one- 
twelfth. This industry's investment in the 
individual would grow as the trainee becomes 
more skilled. By the end of the year, the 
Government aid would be ended automat- 
ically and industry would be paying the total 
wage bill for the fully trained individual, and 
there will have been no experimentation, no 
guess work as to the value or need for the 
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training because the potential employer will 
have indicated that need through his own 
investment. 

At the same time, the dignity of the indi- 
vidual would have been upheld. He would 
have had a whole spectrum of job opportuni- 
ties from which to choose, He wouldn't have 
to pick grapes or get off the relief rolls as has 
been suggested in some quarters. I know that 
if I were in that predicament, as healthy as I 
am, I would be physically incapable of work- 
ing in the fields, but I could undertake oth- 
er types of training. The American concept of 
free choice of work will prevail, and could 
and should be accomplished with a mini- 
mum of red tape. 

An editorial in the L.A. Times last week re- 
ferred to a Labor Department-approved pro- 
gram costing 8 million dollars. It hoped to 
find training “slots” for 2,000 persons at a 
cost of $4,300 per worker. Under the recom. 
mended non-experimental program presented 
today, the cost to government for developing 
a 64.000 a year skilled worker would be 
just $1,000, and surely the State, county, and 
municipal governments might even share 
part of this cost from the great savings that 
would accrue to each level of government by 
the shrinking of the welfare rolls. 

Is it good business to train minority and 
seemingly culturally disadvantaged groups 
for industry? 

I can report to you firsthand that it is a 
good, sound business practice to utilize this 
great pool of labor. We have been doing it 
at our plant for years without subsidy, but 
I do feel it will take something substantial 
like the investment in labor tax credit to 
involve that vast majority of industry that 
sits on its collective duff and doesn’t want to 
be bothered. Luckily, it’s good business to 
be bothered. 

There was a time factory managers would 
have thought electronics too sophisticated 
a business to utilize Mexican-Americans or 
Negroes, yet right now, we have more than 
600 such people employed working on pro- 
duction lines, making- electronic instru- 
mentation. 

I'm a firm believer in training. A person 
should be utilized for his capability—not 
penalized for his deficiencies. This policy 
has led us to have as many as 15% of our 
plant force from the ranks of people classified 
as handicapped. They were never handi- 
capped in our factory. They were productive— 
and profitable—for us as well as for them- 
selves. 

‘This is a call to business and industry. Hire 
the minority groups, the unskilled, the peo- 
ple from distressed areas, the welfare rolls. 
Make them become a part of our productive 
American business community. We have 
America to win—and win it we will. Let the 
government, now successfully pressing for- 
ward in its poverty program, supplement this 
effort. Let it pitch in and involve industries 
all over the United States, attack all the 
ghetto problems at the same time, and take 
advantage of a new opportunity. Together 
we can and will do the job! 


Reduction of Extra-Long-Staple Cotton 
Quota 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXIco 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 25, 1967 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (HR. 10915) to amend 
section 202 of the Agricultural Act of 1956. 
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Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in strong support of this 
legislation. I wish to make one or two 
remarks. 

One has to do with permanent legisla- 
tion. This is permanent legislation in the 
respect that it does not have a termina- 
tion date. 

I do not know of any legislation that 
is permanent in the sense that one might 
define it from the dictionary. I do not 
believe there will ever come a time when 
a great committee of this Congress will 
not listen to and will not consider a re- 
quest from the executive branch of this 
Government to consider changes in legis- 
lation. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. When Nasser sev- 
ered his relationship with the United 
States he did not fix any termination 
date for that, did he? 

Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. I do not 
recall any, if he did. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. So far as the record 
shows, it is permanent, is that correct? 

Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. I would 
assume it is. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. I yield 
briefly to the distinguished gentleman 
from Washington, for whom I have high 
regard but with whom I happen to dis- 
agree on this piece of legislation. 

Mr. FOLEY. I thank my distinguished 
friend from New Mexico. 

I am a little confused by the propo- 
nents of the bill. My friend from Texas 
stands up and says it is not anti-Arab 
and it is just doing something which 
should have been done long ago, and 
implies it isa permanent reduction which 
should have been taken care of long ago. 

Then my friend from New Mexico gets 
up and says no, it is not permanent legis- 
lation, we can change it at any time we 
want to. 

Is the gentleman not really suggest- 
ing that what we do is take away the 
quota from Egypt, from the United Arab 
Republic and give it to the producers of 
the Southwest, including the gentleman's 
State? Will not the gentleman be candid 
and say he never intends to do anything 
else except to leave the situation as it 
would be? 

Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. I will say 
to the gentleman from Washington that 
I tried to define as simply as I could what 
permanent legislation means. Permanent 
legislation is legislation that does not 
have a termination date. That does not 
mean a change could not be made. 

Mr. FOLEY. The gentleman would not 
support a change, would he? 

Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. I do not 
know. I would not support legislation 
that changed it under the present condi- 
tions, of course. I do not know that I 
would support it under the conditions 
the gentleman’s amendment would in- 
volve. 

I will say this: I would certainly con- 
sider any request. 

So far as the gentleman from Texas 
saying that it is not anti-Arab, I believe 
it is pro-American. 
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Let us clear up one other item. The 
statement has been made that this will 
not help domestic cottongrowers in the 
United States. There is a rule in mathe- 
matics which says zero plus zero equals 
zero. If the gentleman from Washing- 
ton, considers that the present cotton 
which is produced in the United States is 
worth zero, then this bill would not mean 
anything, but I do not happen to agree 
with that statement. 

I think it will mean something. It 
would double the quota of the States and 
farmers who produce cotton in the var- 
ious States. 


Dingell Amendment to Clean Air Act 
Called an Alarming Threat to the 
Health and Well-Being of the People 
of California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 26, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr, Speaker, I think it 
is important for the Recorp to show the 
fully united position of all the people of 
California in firm opposition to the bla- 
tant attempt by the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association, the domestic car- 
makers’ well-financed and highly orga- 
nized Washington lobby, to take away 
from the 20 million citizens of our State 
our local rights under State law to pro- 
tect our own people from the increasingly 
critical health hazard posed by auto ex- 
haust-caused air pollution in our major 
metropolitan cénters. 

For that reason, I would like to in- 
clude in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
text of the resolution on this subject 
adopted by the County Supervisors As- 
sociation of California at its 73d an- 
nual meeting in Fresno last Friday. 

The resolution follows: 

COUNTY SUPERVISORS ASSOCIATION 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
Sacramento, Calif., October 23, 1967. 
Hon. Epwarp R. ROTBAL, : 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ROYBAL: This Associa- 
tion's 73rd Annual Meeting in Fresno last 
week was cheered at its end by the receipt of 
news of the valiant fight our Congressional 
Delegation is waging to restore the Murphy 
amendment to the Air Quality Act of 1967 
(S. 780). 

This amendment, of course, means much 
to California in its continuing struggle 
against air pollution. We are counting on 
your efforts to be successful! 

Without the Murphy amendment permit- 
ting California to have higher than federal 
standards for motor vehicle air pollution 
control, there is real danger that California 
counties will lose heart in their continuing 
struggle for clean air in California, 

Cordially yours, 
Wm. R. MacDoucatt, 
General Counsel and Manager. 


RESOLUTION RE RESTORING THE "MURPHY 
AMENDMENT” To THE Am QUALITY ACT OF 
1967 (S. 780) 

Whereas, S. 780, the Air Quality Act of 
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1967, by virtue of the Murphy Amendment“, 
was revised in the United States Senate to 
permit California to establish standards for 
automotive emissions that are commensurate 
with atmospheric conditions in this state; 
and, 

Whereas, The “Dingell Amendment” (Rep- 
resentative John Dingell of Detroit) to S. 780 
in the U.S. House of Representatives. would 
remove this power in California to protect 
its citizens thus Imperiling the health and 
well-being of millions of Californians; and, 

Whereas, the federal standard of 8. 780 
should set a minimum requirement for all 
motor vehicles throughout the nation, but 
leaving to each state the power to fix a 
more demanding standard if air pollution 
conditions within its boundaries so require; 
and, 

Whereas, S. 780 must not condemn mil- 
lions of Californians to suffer in denser and 
denser concentrations of automotive smog; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved That the 
County Supervisors Association of California 
in annual meeting assembled this 20th day 
of October, 1967, in Fresno, does with all 
the vigor that the crisis demands, call upon 
the U.S. House of Representatives to re- 
store the “Murphy Amendment” and thus 
avoid the alarming threat to the health and 
well-being of the people of California. 


House Resolution on Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 26, 1967 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, this week 
23 Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives joined in sponsoring a sense 
of Congress resolution (H. Con. Res. 536, 
539, 555, and 556) expressing the view 
that “the President should request” the 
United Nations Security Council or 
General Assembly to “support an imme- 
diate cessation of hostilities by all 
parties” in the Vietnam war and adopt 
“appropriate measures, such as the con- 
vening of an international peace con- 
ference, for reaching a permanent settle- 
ment which will assure a lasting peace for 
Southeast Asia.” 

Those Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives sponsoring the House resolu- 
tion are: Hon. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO, of 
New York; Hon. WILLIAM A. Barrett, of 
Pennsylvania; Hon. GEORGE E. Brown, 
IR., of California; Hon. PHILLIP BURTON, 
of California; Hon. JEFFERY COHELAN, of 
California; Hon. JOHN Conyers, JR., of 
Michigan; Hon. Don Epwarps, of Cali- 
fornia; Hon. Josua EILBERG, of Penn- 
Sylvania: Hon. Donatp M. Fraser, of 
Minnesota; Hon. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL, of 
Maryland; Hon. Jacop H. GILBERT, of 
New York; Hon. SEYMOUR HALPERN, of 
New York; Hon. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN, 
of Washington; Hon. Ken HECHLER, of 
West Virginia; Hon. Henry HELSTOSKI, of 
New Jersey; Hon. ROBERT W. KASTEN- 
MEIER, Of Wisconsin; Hon. ROBERT L. 
LEGGETT, of California; Hon. Patsy T. 
Minx, of Hawaii; Hon. WILLIAM S. MOOR- 
HEAD, of Pennsylvania; Hon. ABRAHAM J. 
Motter, of New York; Hon, Epwan R. 
RoxBAL, of California; Hon. James H. 
SCHEUER, of New York; and Hon, HER- 
BERT TENZER, of New York. 
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Mr. Speaker, for the convenience of 
Members of the House, I place in the 
Record at this point the text of House 
Concurrent Resolution 556: 

H. Con. Res, 556 

Whereas the primary purpose of the United 
Nations is to maintain international peace 
and security and to take collective measures 
to remove threats to world peace; 

Whereas in satisfying the charter of the 
United Nations the United States undertook 
a solemn treaty commitment to settle in- 
ternational disputes by peaceful means; and 

Whereas under the charter the Security 
Council has primary responsibility for the 
maintenance of peace, which devolves to the 
General Assembly when the Council is un- 
able to act: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of Congress that: 

1. The President should request an emer- 
gency meeting of the United Nations Security 
Council to consider all aspects of the con- 
flict in Vietnam and to act to end the 
conflict in accordance with article 25 of the 
charter. 

2. If the Security Council is unable to act, 
the United States should take all steps nec- 
essary to assure action on the issue by the 
General Assembly. 

3. The United States objectives in the 
United Nations should be to obtain— 

(a) support for an immediate cessation of 
hostilities by all parties, and 

(b). recommendations for appropriate 
measures, such as the convening of an inter- 
national conference, for reaching a perma- 
ment settlement which will assure a lasting 
peace, for Southeast Asia. 


The Speaker, the Secretary of State 
and our Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions have in the past expressed them- 
selves in support of United Nations ac- 
tion in connection with the Vietnam con- 
flict. Now the Congress has an oppor- 
tunity to express itself so that a coordi- 
nated effort may be made to achieve the 
desired result—an honorable settlement 
of the Vietnam war. 

Mr. Speaker, the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations began hearings Oc- 
tober 26, 1967, on similar resolutions. 
Fifty-five U.S. Senators have sponsored 
a sense of the Senate resolution express- 
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ing the view that the President consider 
taking the Vietnam issue to the UN. 
Security Council. 

Because of the support for the House 
resolution—which includes a request 
that the Vietnam issue be brought to the 
General Assembly, failing Security Coun- 
cil action, I urge my colleagues in the 
House to review the text of House Con- 
current Resolution 556. So that a ma- 
jority of the House may also express its 
views on this resolution, I urge my col- 
leagues to join in a broad, bipartisan ef- 
fort to express the sense of Congress on 
the Vietnam war and the appropriate 
role of the United Nations in bringing 
the conflict to the conference table. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional coples of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
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count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939), 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Remarks of First Lady at Southwestern 
University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 27, 1967 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, at cere- 
monies this week, Southwestern Univer- 
sity, at Georgetown, Tex., conferred hon- 
orary degrees on three outstanding 
Texans, including America’s First Lady, 
Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson. 

In accepting her honorary doctor of 
humanities degree, Mrs. Johnson praised 
the contributions being made by the 
school to the world outside the academic 
community. 

She pointed with particular pride to 
the accomplishments of many of the dis- 
tinguished graduates of the university 
and to the changes that have come about 
in the field of education. 

U.S. Ambassador to Australia Ed Clark, 
a Southwestern graduate was also on 
hand to present his outstanding and val- 
uable Texana Book collection to the 
school. 

I find her remarks timely, inspiring, 
and sincere in their assessment of world 
condition, and, therefore, I commend 
them to the attention of our colleagues: 
REMARKS oF Mrs. LYNDON B. JOHNSON AT 

SouTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, GEORGETOWN, 

‘Tex. 

Thank you, Dr. Fleming. 

Faculty, students and friends of South- 
western: 

I'm delighted to be honored with this de- 
gree. And I'm proud to join the ranks of those 
friends who have received degrees from this 
wonderful old university. Indeed, my hus- 
band treasures the Doctor of Laws degree 
he received from Southwestern in May, 
1943—the first honorary degree he ever re- 
ceived. 

This month of October has been filled with 
university visits for me—some of them nois- 
ier than others, as you may have read. While 
I was preparing to come here, I had the fun 
of reading some of the early history of South- 
western in the Texas handbook. 

Several intriguing highlights caught. my 
eye. 

I learned, for example, that the univer- 
sity opened here on October 6, 1873—“de- 
spite a financial crisis and a yellow fever 
epidemic.” 

Take note, college budget officers! 

In the first year, according to historians, 
“the lack of a Methodist Church in George- 
town and an unruly element in the small 
student body were early difficulties.” 

Of course, I know that Southwestern’s 
roots go much farther back than its opening 
here. Indeed, one of your several “ancestor” 
colleges—Rutersville which opened at La- 
Grange in 1840—was the first Protestant and 
the first Methodist College in Texas. 

Another of your ancestor institutions was 
John Witherspoon Pettigrew McKinsey Col- 
lege at Clarksville, where—parents take 
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note tuition, board, room and laundry cost 
$180 for 10 months.” 

Sometimes in those days, tuition was paid 
with produce—or “with horse and saddle 
which the student used to reach school.” 
Prayers were at 4:00 a.m. daily—with com- 
pulsory attendance! 

But I think the thing that most impresses 
all of us who love this historic old school 
is the wide range of its influence: how far- 
flung are the footprints of your graduates. 

For almost a century, a graduate of South- 
western was most likely to be a leader close 
to home—in the pulpits or the business and 
civic life of San Antonio, El Paso, Texarkana, 
or Dallas. The hardy few who went abroad 
were usually missionaries. 

Today, it's remarkable how many parts of 
the world have been touched by Southwest- 
ern alumni. Today's graduate may just as 
likely be a Peace Corps Volunteer, a builder 
in Djakarta or Dahomey, a Methodist min- 
ister in Vietnam, or an Ambassador—as wit- 
ness Ed Clark, 

Southwestern’s traditional missionary 
spirit is still very much at work. And I feel 
sure that your graduates go into the world 
with a deeper insight, a special sense of 
values, a certain equilibrium gained right 
here. 

Southwestern’s horizons are widening. Its 
responsibilities are growing. And it is not a 
quiet outpost, but a place vitally involved in 
the world. And what is true of your univer- 
sity is true of our nation, too. 

When John and Abigail Adams—the first 
occupants of the White House—lived there, 
ours was a brand new republic. Washington 
was a tiny, shaky, courageous little capital in 
a mudhole of a town—with very few friends 
in the world. There were fewer than half a 
dozen foreign missions accredited to the 
United States. 

Thirty years ago, my husband went to Con- 
gress to represent Georgetown—and William- 
son County—from the Tenth Congressional 
District. That was 1937. Interestingly enough, 
Washington that year had sixty foreign mis- 
sions doing business with our nation, 

Today, the number has grown to 110. 

In the past twelve months alone, 36 kings, 
presidents and prime ministers have visited 
our country. 

No one can live in the White House and 
meet the parade of visitors from around the 
world without realizing how greatly our re- 
sponsibilities have grown—and how much 
our world has been shrinking. No country 
today is more than 17 jet hours from Wash- 
ingtcn. 

On our trip to Asia last fall, four of the 

countries we visited—New Zealand, Australia, 

Malaysia and Thailand—had never been vis- 

ited by a President of the United States. In 

17 days, we traveled 31,500 miles—to a part 

fes the world where two-thirds of its people 
ve, 

I returned from that trip with a great 
sense of awe and excitement—and with a 
Teal feeling of optimism about the future. 

What gave me that feeling? 

Not our wealth or power—but our people: 
their concern, their technical know-how that 
they are willing to share, their eagerness to 
involve themselves in building a better 
world. You might call it their missionary 
spirit. 

Americans have made that spirit a vital 
force in the world. 

When the wife of our Ambassador helps 
run an orphanage in Recife, Brazil; when a 
businessman's wife organizes an adult edu- 


cation center in Chad, a special kind of 
communications takes place. 

Ann Clark has proven that to literally 
thousands of Australian visitors to our Em- 
bassy in Canberra, Australia. School and civic 
groups, Red Cross workers, charity and art 
organizations have learned, through her good 
work, that American openheartedness and 
hospitality are good diplomacy—often as 
good as official messages and formal state 
visits! 

All over the world, Americans are making 
that clear. I've met some of them: business- 
men in Bangkok, school teachers working 
with educational television in Pago Pago, 
Peace Corps volunteers in the Philippines. 

Knowing about those thousands and their 
good work makes me appreciate my country 
a little more. And it makes me grateful for 
instituitons like this one; For Southwestern 
is arming young Americans with the knowl- 
edge—and the values which can truly change 
the world. 

I suppose our country will always have its 
criticism—even some extremes and excesses. 
We always have. But throughout our history, 
another force has always been stronger in our 
land: not the spirit which destroys, but the 
spirit which builds. I see it in abundance 
here. 

It's good to come home. Part of my heart 
will always be here. Thank you for this joy- 
ous day! 


Golden Anniversary of the Play Schools 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 27, 1967 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, 1967 
marks the golden anniversary of Play 
Schools Association, a voluntary, non- 
profit agency which has been concerned 
for half a century with the enrichment 
of children’s lives through play, after 
school in winter, all day in summer, 
Pioneers in giving normal children a 
chance to play, it now reaches out to all 
children—of all ethnic groups and re- 
gardless of handicap. 

Today play is considered an essential 
and powerful force in the lives of 
children. 

It is a force which helps children to 
learn while they are developing emo- 
tional and social maturity. The develop- 
ment of every individual to his highest 
capacity must be one of our greatest 
concerns. 

During the past 50 years, Play Schools 
has promoted and established recreation 
programs for school-age children 
throughout the United States and most 
effectively in New York City, the associa- 
tion’s headquarters. In cooperation with 
the New York City Board of Education 
and the Departments of Health and So- 
cial Services, it has established labora- 
tory centers for training of recreation 
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specialists and has sponsored play pro- 
grams not only in public schools 
throughout the year, but in housing de- 
velopments, children’s institutions, hos- 
pitals and community centers. Together 
with its 52 affiliated agencies it carried 
out a city-wide program for over 12,500 
children in poverty areas during the 
summer of 1967. 

As the New York Times stated recently 
in. an article about Play Schools 
Association: 

For a child the art of play is really the art 
of living. Play fils about 3,500 of the 8,760 
hours in @ year. To deny him the right of 
play leaves almost half his life in a vacuum. 
It must never be forgotten that children 
must be encouraged to learn as they experi- 
ment, as they question, as they imitate. 
Play is the area in which children practice 
life’s skills. 

The next half century will bring even 
greater changes than the last. We will 
see the growth of the megalopolis—vast 
urban areas extending for hundreds of 
miles—one city running indistinguish- 

| ably into the next. 

Just as we will see revolutionary new 
concepts of living—in design of housing, 
hospitals, schools, industrial complexes 

80 Play Schools must grow and change 
too. The long thread joining Play Schools’ 
first and second half centuries will be 
the philosophy of working with parents 
\as well as teachers, strengthening family 
living through the knowledge that the 
family that plays and has fun together 
grows healthy and productive adults. 
| Congratulations to the Play Schools 
Association on its 50 years of dedication 
to children's birthright of play and their 
| recognition that children learn and grow 
as they play. 


. SS ee 
That Man in the White House 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 23, 1967 


Nr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
' to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues an eloquent and forceful rebut- 
tal to those who savagely attack our 
President and his and President's Ken- 
nedy’s devoted and capable Secretary of 
State, Dean Rusk, Feelings are running 
high and I am especially disappointed in 
my fellow Democrats who fiercely and 
unfairly attack our national leaders. I 
hope the passion will eventually bring 
out the best in all of us. 
An article from the Reporter, Novem- 
ber 2, 1967, follows: 
THAT MAN IN THE WHrre HOUSE 
In this country, where interest in politics 
is traditionally subnormal, a strange thing 
has been happening: the frenzy of a Presi- 
dential campaign at its peak has been with 
us for months. Yet the great day will be not 
next Tuesday but a Tuesday a year from now. 
As usual, the noisy activism is the hallmark 
of the professionals or the parasites of poll- 
tics, while the concern of most people is 
casual. But this has not deterred the pollsters 
from scanning the inclinations of the 
unconcerned, 
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There is no outstanding Republican candi- 
date on the horizon, and, so we are told, not 
even one Democrat will seek to wrest the 
nomination from Lyndon Johnson, Yet this 
weird, unseasonable electioneering is aimed 
at defeating Lyndon Johnson, not in the 
primaries or at the convention, but now. In 
fact, it is the closest equivalent to an im- 
peachment campaign. 

The movement is bipartisan, though the 
Democrats are by far the more vehement. 
Those who wish the elimination of Johnson 
could be instant, if not retroactive, treat him 
as the evilest man who ever had his residence 
at the White House, He alone, they say, is 
responsible for our participation in the Viet- 
namese War. He alone has lost the war on 
poverty, failed to bring about the Great 
Society, and isolated our country from its 
allles. In vain the poor man and his few re- 
maining friends can try to prove that he is 
not the President who brought this country 
into a new Asian war, and that it is he who 
has suffered the most, at home and abroad, 
by keeping it limited. The radical programs 
for domestic improvement were presented to 
the nation as demanding a sustained national 
effort for a much longer period than one or 
two Presidential terms. True, he is not popu- 
lar abroad, but what other opinion could 
foreigners bave if they listen to what so many 
American say about their President? 

There is something sick and sickening in 
the anti-Johnson fury. The howls against 
him do not change; they just get louder: 
“Hey, Hey, LBJ; How Many Kids Did You Kill 
Today?” With endless variations, they come 
from men of certified wisdom as well as the 
ranks of the New Left. 

What has he done to make himself the 
object of such revulsion? It is impossible to 
know how the majority of the electorate 
might feel about him one year from now, 
and the data provided by the pollsters are 
as irrelevant as the primaries being run in 
some special estate, such as the one of the 
intellectuals. But it can be sald that his very 
person, the man he Is, goes against the grain 
of certain categories of citizens and arouses 
the latent meanness in a fairly large number 
of articulate people. Even his notorious sen- 
sitivity to what Is said and, above all, written 
about him is provocation to poison tongues 
and poison pens. 

The outsize features of his person and of 
his mind are offensive to many who cannot 
stand a President who thinks big, acts big, 
and so untiringly pursues the goals he has 

himself. Moreover, his bigness could 
turn out to be greatness, and this fear may 
be lurking in the minds of those who have 
taken most advantage of his unusual vulner- 
ability to detraction. 

The war on poverty and the Great Society 
are vast though still cloudy programs in 
the President's mind, and the fancy names 
they have been given are probably the con- 
tribution of some of the scribes who now 
sneer at him. But certainly the prosecution 
of the war in Vietnam is the riskiest and 
weightiest of his undertakings. He could 
have stopped it at any time, just as his 

ecessor could have done but didn’t; he 
could stop it today by accepting a cessation 
of the bombing, followed by perfunctory ne- 
gotiations. South Vietnam would be ruled by 
a coalition government with a large Commu- 
nist participation, and our soldiers could be 
brought home. Briefly, it would be like Laos, 
but minus large U.S. forces at the border. 

We have been reminded of the Laotian 
precedent by Mr, Theodore Sorensen, who 
further suggests, with self-protecting quali- 
fications, that a good example of the way to 
get out of Vietnam may be derived from the 
experience of the Bay of Pigs. This is exactly 
what the enemy wants us to do, and no 
American President would later have to pass 
any ransomed South Vietnamese prisoners in 
review. 

In the last few months the pressure on 


Lyndon Johnson to stop the bombing and 
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bring the war to an end has been ever 
mounting. Then the President decided that 
the time had come to restate our country's 
position as clearly and forcefully as he could. 
In his San Antonio speech on September 29, 
he said: “It [Vietnam] is the arena where 
Communist expansionism is most aggressively 
at work in the world today.. Two weeks 
later, at a press conference on October 12, 
Dean Rusk followed sult. He is the one mem- 
ber of the cabinet who, because of hls loy- 
alty and fearlessness, seems to be made to 
order to take much punishment. 

The most skillful baiters of Johnson and 
Rusk could not believe their ears. or their 
eyes. There is an old French saying: This 
animal is so mean that, when attacked, it 
defends itself, Haven't those two men had 
enough? Of course not. More punishment 
will be inflicted on both of them, and there 
will be no respect for their office or personal 
lives, After Dean Rusk dared to speak out 
forcefully and well, the counterattack against 
what was called his Yellow Peril mania was 
furious, though among the columnists there 
was a noble competition to exempt him from 
the suspicion of racial prejudice. 

Or perhaps there is. nothing particularly 
new in this anti-Johnson, anti-Rusk ram- 
page and these two Southerners must have 
found the right name for it: It is just a 
lynching party. 

MAX Ascori. 


Tax Exemptions for Questionable 
í Organizations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 27, 1967 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Internal Reyenue Service has again been 
accused of discriminatory practice in the 
administration of section 501(c) of the 
Internal Revenue Code (26 U.S.C. 501). 
The IRS continues to grant exemptions 
to such a questionable political organiza- 
tion as the Center for the Study of Dem- 
ocratic Institutions and to religious or- 
ganizations which are “carrying on prop- 
aganda, or otherwise attempting to 
influence legislation.” But the magazine 
Human Events notes in an article pub- 
lished on October 21, 1967, that the IRS 
has refused tax-exempt status to the 
World Youth Crusade for Freedom, an 
organization which “has given new hope 
to young people throughout the world by 
showing that their contemporaries in 
America are determined to stop the 
spread of communism.” 

Mr. President, I invite the attention of 
my fellow Senators to the article and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Once AGAIN IRS Is PLAYING POLITICS WITH 
Tax EXEMPTIONS 
(By Ralph de Toledano) 

In the early months of the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration, Walter Reuther submitted a 
plan for the extermination of the conserva- 
tive and anti-Communist movements in the 
United States. In a memorandum submitted 
to Atty. Gen. Robert F, Kennedy, the presi- 
dent of the Auto Workers urged as one means 
to this end that right-wing organizations, 
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whatever their purposes, be deprived of tax 
exemption. 

The Reuther plan was no innovation. Over 
the years, conservatively oriented groups al- 
ways had a far harder time winning tax ex- 
emption than those standing to the left of 
center. Walter Reuther simply wanted to 
close all doors and codify this 
use of the presumably non-discriminatory 
statute. 

Comes the news now that the Internal 
Revenue Service, as if taking a page from the 
Reuther memorandum, has refused tax-ex- 
empt status to the World Youth Crusade for 
Freedom (79 Madison Ave., New York City 
10016), thereby threatening to end the life 
of this important organization. 

Tronically, while rejecting the WYCF peti- 
tion, the IRS continues to grant tax exemp- 
tion to the Center for the Study of Demo- 
cratic Institutions, a left-wing outfit that 
sponsors and encourages “burn, baby, burn” 
seminars and helped to bankroll the Com- 
munist- Black Power”-dominated National 
Conference for New Politics. 

The IRS concedes that WYCF'’s p 
are “to stimulate concerted activity of free- 
dom-loving student and youth groups 
throughout the world; to prepare, coordinate 
and finance programs for the exchange of 
students and other youth representatives be- 
tween the United States and other countries 
to further international understanding; to 
communicate information from these activ- 
ities to the public at large, particularly the 
educational community.” 

The WYCF has done far more than this. 
It has given new hope to young people 
throughout the world by showing that their 
contemporaries in America are determined 
to stop the spread of communism. And it has 
been able, in the two years of its existence, 
to counter what it called the “historical mis- 
tnterpretations” and the “philosophical 
Dblandishments” of the political, social and 
moral enemies of this country. This kind 
of educational effort can mean more to the 
United States than a division of Marines. 
The work of the WYCF can well be called 
preventive education. 

The Internal Revenue Service does not see 
it that way. Teaching the disadvantaged to 
hate is educational. But, quoting the IRS 
letter, “fostering and participating in the 
creation of groups to oppose communism . 
while possibly having broad educational as- 
pects, are not, basically, educational pur- 
poses or operations as the term is defined in 
the regulations.” 

The United States is at war with world 
communism. But an organization created to 
teach young people throughout the world 
what communism is, and how its spread can 
be prevented, is, according to IRS, indulging 
in propaganda. 

On the other hand, the Center for the 
Study of Democratic Institutions—an out- 

of the unlamented and notorious 
Fund for the Republic, may collect tax-de- 
ductible dollars and then spend them for 
purposes that run directly counter to the 
purposes of the overwhelming majority of 
Americans. 

IRS, in short, is imposing a double stand- 
ard in its application of the tax laws. It is 
saying, in effect, “Liberal, si? Anti-Commu- 
nist, no!” In this, of course, it reflects the 
views of the Liberal Establishment, of the 
State Department's middle echelon which 
hopes to “build bridges” between the White 
House and the Kremlin, and the Eastern 
Establishment which is determinedly lobby- 
ing for the shipment of strategic and non- 
Strategic goods to a Soviet empire supplying 
the tools of war to the Vietnamese Com- 
munists. 

This is not what Congress had in mind 
when it wrote the tax-exempt provisions 
into the Internal Revenue statutes. And I 
do not believe that the true views of those 
who. head IRS are accurately represented in 
the letter to the World Touth Crusade for 
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Exempt Organization 
Branch of IRS. If enough mail goes to the di- 
8 IRS, perhaps the ruling can be 
rev 


FDA and HEW Talk Out of Both Sides of 
Their Mouths on Proposed Laboratory 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. L. H. FOUNTAIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 26, 1967 


Mr. FOUNTAIN, Mr. Speaker, I must. 
confess surprise at the letter from HEW 
Comptroller James F. Kelly to Senator 
Hitt concerning the proposed FDA Head- 
quarters Laboratory No. 2 which was 
placed in the Recorp by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin {Mr. Larrp] in connec- 
tion with the conference report on the 
Labor-HEW appropriation. However, I 
suppose that it should not have been un- 
expected, since this is simply another 
example of how FDA and HEW officials 
have repeatedly talked out of both sides 
of their mouths on this project in an at- 
tempt to play one congressional commit- 
tee off against another. This history is 
amply documented by House Report No. 
801, “FDA Procedures for the Selection 
of Laboratory Sites,“ which was prepared 
by the Intergovernmental Relations Sub- 
committee, of which I am chairman, and 
adopted by the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations without a dissenting 
vote. 

Nevertheless, in order to set the record 
straight, I fee] obligated to point out that 
the Office of the HEW Comptroller had 
provided the subcommittee information 
which was quite different from that pro- 
vided to Senator HILL. The information 
provided to the subcommittee also con- 
tained relevant facts which were omitted 
in the letter to the Senator. 

In the latter document, Mr. Kelly con- 
cluded that there would be only a small 
net difference in the construction costs 
for this facility between Beltsville, Md., 
and Madison, Wis., “which could be any- 
where from zero to a 1-percent differen- 
tial, plus or minus.” In substantiation of 
this conclusion, he cites the Boeckh con- 
struction cost index, which he says 
“shows & slightly lower cost per square 
foot in Madison, Wis., than the com- 
parable figure for the Washington, D.C., 
area.” This same publication is cited in 
a letter of July 31, 1967, to a member of 
my subcommittee staff from Mr. Kelly's 
deputy, Mr. James B. Cardwell, to show 
“general construction costs at Madison 
as being about 1 percent lower than those 
for the Washington, D.C., area.” How- 
ever, Mr. Cardwell went on to say that: 

The index in question relates only to gen- 
eral non-Federal office and commercial con- 
struction and not to specialized laboratories 
of the type at issue. At this time, we are not 
able to furnish you with an accurate estimate 
of what all of the cost differentials might 
be. Clearly, the Boeckh index is not in itself 
sufficient for this purpose. 


Obviously, this is quite different from 


the impression created by Mr. Kelly in 
his letter to Senator HILL. 
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Mr. Speaker, I request that the July 31 
letter from Mr. Cardwell be included in 
fits entirety at the conclusion of my 
jremarks. 

Furthermore a memorandum supplied 
to the subcommittee by Mr. Cardwell and 
dated August 15, 1967, contains the fol- 
lowing statement concerning the cost of 
construction of Laboratory No. 2 in the 
Midwest: 

Current rough cost indices (the Boeckh 
Appraisal Manual and the DOD Construc- 
tion Cost Index) are so broad in their scope 
that there is no sound basis on which to 
estimate that an actual cost differential exists 
between the Beltsville site and the alternate 
site at Madison. The Boeckh index shows 
that it would be about three percent cheaper 
to construct the same brick and concrete 
bullding in Madison than in Washington. 
The Department of Defense Construction 
Cost Index shows construction in the State 
of Wisconsin to be ten percent higher than 
in Washington, D.C. Both of these cost in- 
dexes fall to make any adjustment for geo- 
graphic differentials that may exist for the 
purchase and installation of fixed laboratory 
equipment. Since the cost index figures that 
are available do not agree in their conclu- 
sion and since specialized laboratory equip- 
ment is a major part of the total construc- 
tion cost we are unable to reach any firm 
conclusion on construction cost differentials 
3 the two geographic areas in ques- 

on. 


Again, this is quite different from the 
impression created by Mr. Kelly in his 
letter to Senator Hitt, I think it is also 
significant that Mr. Kelly failed to make 
any mention of the fact that the De- 
partment of Defense Construction Cost 
Index showed construction in the State 
of Wisconsin to the 10 percent higher 
than in Washington, D.C. 

There are other instances in which 
Mr. Kelly’s letter to the Senator is not 
in accordance with information previ- 
ously supplied to our subcommittee by his 
office. For example, his letter states that 
for the initial cost of relocating per- 
sonnel from Washington to Madison, 
“We have been provided with estimates 
Tanging from $338,000 to $500,000, but 
have not endeavored to evaluate them.” 
On this same point, however, the August 
15 memo to our subcommittee states that 
because of the passage of the Admin- 
istrative Expenses Act, it would appear 
that the 1966 estimate of $500,000 is a 
minimum. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the fore- 
going facts are sufficient to show that 
HEW, and particularly the Office of the 
Comptroller, have been playing games 
with the committees of the Congress. 
However, there is one other matter in 
connection with this proposed laboratory 
about which I feel some obligation to set 
the record straight. 

In the Recorp for October 25, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KASTEN- 
MEIER] made a statement alleging that 
the report of the Government Operations 
Committee “is completely inaccurate 
with respect to the cost estimates for the 
proposed Madison, Wis., site for the Food 
and Drug Administration Laboratory 
No. 2.“ 

Mr. Speaker, the report makes it quite 
clear that the estimates referred to are 
not the committee’s but were in fact pre- 
pared by FDA for the House Appropria- 
tions Committee. 
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Moreover, the report states that the 
committee is not necessarily endorsing 
the accuracy of FDA's original estimate 
that it would cost $5.4 million more to 
construct this facility in the Midwest 
than in the Washington area or a later 
revision of that estimate reducing the 
differential to $1 million. 

I believe the following quote from the 
findings of the report makes this point 
quite clearly: 

The Committee wishes to emphasize that 
it is citing FDA's cost estimate only to 
illustrate the inconsistency of FDA's position 
and its apparent lack of concern for economy 
and efficiency. In so doing, the Committee 
is not endorsing the accuracy of the estimate. 
In fact, since the Subcommittee’s hearings, 
FDA has changed its original estimate and 
now maintains that the initial cost difer- 
ential between Beltsville and the alternative 
site at Madison, Wis., would be about $1 mil- 
lion rather than $5,400,000, However, for the 
reasons previously cited in this report, the 
Committee finds no basis for placing any 
more reliance on-the second estimate than an 
the first. 


Mr. Speaker, there were other points 
in the remarks of the gentleman Eve 
Wisconsin [Mr. KASTENMEIER] th 
which I cannot agree. However, I do not 
believe it is necessary for me to make a 
point-by-point rebuttal. The report is 
impartial, objective, and based on sound, 
F facts, and can speak for it- 


The report finds that the study which 
FDA has made is inadequate and recom- 
mends that the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare require FDA to 
do the study over. 

Some of the specific inadequacies of 
the study cited in the report are: 

First, FDA did not comply with the 
HEW regulations on site selection which 
require, among other things, the estab- 
lishment of a site selection board and the 
preparation of a report reflecting the po- 
tential sites considered, the points con- 
sidered in their comparative evaluation, 
and the reasons for the choice made. 

Second, a list of 47 institutions sup- 
posedly meeting FDA's basic criteria for 
eligibility was incomplete and was re- 
duced to six institutions on the basis of 
the personal opinions of one individual 
who did not visit any of the 47, and made 
no record of the basis for his actions. 

Third, the final selection was made 
without any site visits by individuals 
scientifically qualified to evaluate the 
potential contributions the institutions 
might make to FDA's research program. 

Fourth, the study was made in such 
a hasty manner that adequate evaluation 
of all potential sites was impossible. 

Fifth, there was an almost total ab- 
sence of documentary support for the 
selection made. 

Sixth, FDA officials were totally un- 
aware of and did not apply the Bureau 
of the Budget and HEW criteria for de- 
termining whether a given facility is or 
is not susceptible to decentralization 
from the Washington area. 

So far as I am concerned, the enact- 
ment of the 50-mile limitation in the 
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appropriations act, simply means that 

the new study must begin at least 50 

miles outside of Washington. 

The letter from Mr. Cardwell follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., July 31, 1967. 

Mr. W. Dowatp Gray, 

Senior Investigator, Intergovernmentat Re- 
lations Subcommittee on the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mr. Gray: This will confirm our tele- 
phone conversation of this date. 

The Food and Drug Administration ad- 
vises: 

1. They have made no new analysis or 
study of cost differentials between Beltsville 
and Madison, Wisconsin, or between Belts- 
ville and other sites. The last analysis, they 
made was contained In the report to the 
Committee on Appropriations, which was 
made a part of the sub-committee’s hearing 
record. 

2. They have no record of the University 
of Wisconsin having applied for considera- 
tion as an alternate site for Laboratory Build- 
ing No. 2. They state that at no time did they 
Invite the University of Wisconsin, or any 
other institution, to apply for consideration. 
However, following FDA's visit to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin on March 2 and 3, 1967, 
representatives from the University did visit 
FDA, they received two visits. Mr. C. A. Eng- 
man, Vice President for Administration, 
visited FDA on March 16, 1967, and Dr. 
Robert M. Bock, Dean of the University’s 
Graduate School, visited FDA on March 17, 
1967. t 

3. They have not received any form of 
written statement from the University of 
Wisconsin indicating that land and/or util- 
ities would be available at no cost to the 
Government. 

With respect to your question of whether 
the Department has prepared a cost analysis 
which shows that the facility in question 
could be constructed at less cost at Madison 
or some other location away from the Wash- 
ington, D.C., area, the answer is no. 

I have verified my earlier statement to you 
to the effect that neither Mr. Kelly nor any- 
one else in the Office of the Secretary has 
issued information indicating that the fa- 
cility could be constructed at Madison with 
a savings of as much as $400,000. 

As I told you, we did ask the Food and Drug 
Administration to obtain information about 
variations in the general construction cost 
index between Beltsville and Madison. We 
asked the Food and Drug Administration to 
do this several days ago in response to a spe- 
cific request received from the Senate Com- 
mittee, based on information relayed to us 
by FDA and obtained from GSA, that the 
Boeckh Construction Appraisal Manual cur- 
rently shows general construction costs at 
Madison as being about 1 percent lower than 
those for the Washington, D.C., area. In re- 
laying these data to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, we advised them, as we would 
advise you, that the index in question re- 
lates only to general non-Federal office and 
commercial construction and not to 
cilalized laboratories of the type at issue. At 
this time, we are not able to furnish you with 
an accurate estimate of what all of the cost 
differentials might be. Clearly, the Boeckh 
index is not in itself sufficient for this pur- 
pose, However, if you like, we will be glad to 
ask the General Services Administration to 
prepare a special estimate for this purpose. 

Sincerely yours, : 
James B, CARDWELL, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary, Budget. 
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HON. STROM THURMOND 


: OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 27, 1967 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Spartanburg Herald, of October 13, 1967, 
contains an article entitled “Commu- 
nists Try Harder, Fleming Says in Warn- 
ing,” written by Mary Sue Floyd, Herald 
staff writer. The article is a report on 
an address made to the Spartanburg Ki- 
wanis Club by the Honorable Tom Flem- 
ing, managing editor of the Spartanburg 
Herald. 

Mr. Fleming hes recently completed a 
news study mission behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, which included 3 weeks in the So- 
viet. Union. He warns that the Commu- 
nists are working hard in an effort to 
promote their totalitarian system, and he 
notes that the Russians have not changed 
their goals, laid down by Lenin in 1917, 
for world dominion and world conver- 
sion to the Communist ideology. 

His remarks deserve the attention of 
Congress and all citizens, I join him in 
urging that we in this country work as 
hard at free enterprise as the Commu- 
nists do at their own ideology. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Communists Try HARDER, 
IN WARNING 
(By Mary Sue Floyd) 

Tom Fleming, managing editor of The 
Spartanburg Herald, addressed the Kiwanis 
Club Thursday at the YMCA Family Center. 

Fleming, who went on a news study mission 
behind the Iron Curtain last July and August, 
said first of all that three weeks in the Soviet 
Union does not turn out an expert on com- 
munism., 

“However, I do want to deliver a watchword 
At the risk of-sounding square, that watch- 
word is simply ‘patriotism’.” 

Fleming said that Americans cannot take 
freedom for granted because there are 235 
million people in the Soviet Union dedicated 
to the premise that we have no right to enjoy 
that freedom. 

“The Russian people are secretive: this 
comes naturally in a totalitarian state. Every 
move o forcigner makes is watched, partly 
out of curosity.” Fleming said that as news- 
paper people, his group of visitors were scru- 
tinized more carefully than were the average 
tourists. “They are a proud people because 
they are aware that they are not now and 
never have been well liked.” 

Standing in line is a way of life In the 
Soviet Union and the hesitant gets left out. 
For this reason, a Russian fs rude in public 
although he is very gracious in his home. 

There is little recreation, partly because of 
the automobile shortage, and Russians have 
become fond of museums, ballet, and the 
theatre, 

“It's shocking to come face to face with 
communism, to see the loss of individualism,” 
said Fleming, Indoctrination of children be- 
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gins with sophisticated nursery schools and 
continues through professional training, 
which the government chooses for the stu- 
dent. Freedom of choice for the individual 
does not exist. 

The Russians have not altered the goals 
laid down by Lenin in 1917: World domina- 
tion and world conversion to the Communist 
ideology, 

“We can‘t leave Vietnam without a military 
or political decision. It's important to us as 
a nation to see this thing through, to stop 
the spread of this ideology.” 

It should be a challenge to Americans to 
become familiar with the goals and aspira- 
tions of communism, to know exactly what we 
are up against, 

In closing Fleming said, “We must be re- 
solved to work as hard at free enterprise as 
the Communists do at their ideology.” 


GI an Example to Civilians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SHERMAN P. LLOYD 


-~ OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 27, 1957 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, riots and 
demonstrations, punctuated by acts of 
civil disobedience and disrespect, not only 
for law and order, but for America’s deep- 
est values and ideals, are objects of our 
immediate concern. At the same time, 
however, we can take heart that deep 
wells of strength in America not only 
survive but grow in a manner which 
gives us confidence that they will prevail. 

The city of Beaver, Utah, is the county 
seat of Beaver County with a population 
of about 5,000. It lies in a green valley 
surrounded by mountains of beauty. The 
county is an agricultural, recreation, 
mining and railroad center. The citizens 
of Beaver, like citizens throughout the 
country, are troubled by the war. Their 
patriotism is not in question when they 
talk about alternatives. 

The editor of the Beaver Press, a 
weekly newspaper, is George Rich. He 
writes a thoughtful column, entitled 
“Press Time.“ There is tremendous 
strength in America’s weekly newspapers. 
In my State, they are independently 
owned and they express an independent 
and uncluttered report of grassroots sen- 
timent. The October 19 issue of the 
Beaver Press contained Mr. Rich's col- 
umn which mirrors this grassroots 
thought of the small city, where the 
spirit of patriotism and independence 
burns brightly. 

The column follows: 

Press TIME 
(By George Rich) 

For some time now I have been quite con- 
cerned, as I suppose most all of us have 
been, over the course this country seems to 
be We have seen riots in some of our 
major cities; sit-ins, marches and other 
‘protest’ demonstrations in our universities; 
strikes in our industries; and demonstra- 
tions of disgusting lack of respect toward the 
elected and appointed oficials of our coun- 
try until I have personally questioned 
whether or not this country has reached 
and passed its peak and is now on the de- 
cline and will soon fall by the wayside. 

Recently a man of some influence asked 
me what the people of this area thought of 
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the war in Vietnam and I, in turn, asked him 
for his opinion. He told me, and four other 
men present concurred in it, that if it were 
up to him, he'd get our boys out of there. I 
asked him how he would do it and he an- 
swered, “right now—a lot faster than is 
being done—just. as fast as we can get the 
ships there and haul them home.” 

I suppose that could be done and If Vict- 
nam were all that is at stake. perhaps that is 
what should be done, The trouble is that 
Vietnam isn’t all that we have at stake in 
Southeast Asia, I'm sure you can all recall 
the Chinese attempts at aggression in India 
of a few years past and have noted the quiet 
in.that area since they have had to put their 
efforts into Vietnam. Without question. In- 
donesia would now be in the sphere of the 
Red Chinese except for the peoples revolu- 
tion which came about through the renewed 
faith those people gained through watching 
our commitment being carried out in Viet- 
nam. 

Having watched these and other develop- 
ments in Asia and throughout the rest of 
the world, it has seemed to me that we could 
either meet the threat there or adopt the 
pacifist attitude of the middie thirties, shout 
“Peace in our time” and meet the threat in 
our own front yards complete with bomb 
carrying missiles and the lack of will on our 
part to defend ourselves—ready to give in 
to the first bum who threatened to hurt us. 

A short time back we had a visit with a 
young sergeant of the Marine Corps who had 
Just completed his tour of duty in Vietnam. 
This young man had been raised in a home 
where his mother had had to earn the living 
since he was a baby when his father had left 
town owing everyone there. His mother had 
done her best to provide for the three chil- 
dren and pay off the debts and still take 
the time to Instruct those children as to the 
responsibilities of citizenship. She has done 
a good job. 

Young Sgt. B. is a man with both fect 
firmly planted on the earth who Is not afraid 
to take and carry out responsibility to the 
best of his ability. He is not in search of 
something for nothing but rather wants to 
go to school and prepare himself to be a 
productive person. Asked what should be 
done about the demonstrators, rioters, etc., 
he remarked that he would be happy to put a 
group of them through basic and take them 
into Vietnam. I asked him, what about it, 
would you want to go up against the Viet 
Cong knowing that that type of person was 
supposed to cover you? He answered, “When 
they get through training, they'll know its 
fight Charlie or fight me and they're going 
to rather fight Charlie.” 

On Tuesday, Chad Johnson, who has just 
returned from Vietnam, spoke for a few 
minutes to the Beaver Lions Club. In answer 
to questions, he said that he believes we are 
doing too much for the people of that 
country. The amount of our aid is so great 
that those people are not doing all that 
they can and should do for themselves, It 
was then brought out that he as signed up to 
fulfill another six month tour of duty there 
and he was asked why he had done this. 

His answer was one which should make 
every one of us feel humble. “The first six 
months of duty in Vietnam was spent in 
training me to do a job. Then four months 
were spent doing that Job and the last two 
months thinking about coming home. We 
can't win that war with one-third time 
soldiers so I signed up to pay the cost of 
the training I received.” 

Those may not have been his exact words 
but they carry the meaning as closely as 
possible and all I can say is that surely 
there are things wrong in the world today 
but the biggest wrong is not in Vietnam. 
Some people, in fact a lot of people right 
here in the United States of America would 
do right well to study those words and ask 
themselves if they are earning their keep. 
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The thought of a young man volunteering 
to serye an additional six months in the 
heat and humidity and dirt of Vietnam— 
not to mention the fact that an element 
of personal danger is involved—is enough to 
make me wonder if a lot of us ought not 
look at our aims and ideala and perhaps 
tidy up a mite, 


Variety Clubs Cite Anne Mellhenney 
Matthews 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 27, 1967 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, long a fa- 
vorite columnist in the Buffalo area, Mrs. 
Anne McIihenney Matthews, of the Buf- 
falo Courier-Express, has been cited by 
the Variety Clubs. The Barker, the of- 
cial publication of Variety Clubs Inter- 
national in its October issue contains an 
article appropriately captioned “Unani- 
mous: All Out in Praise of a Member of 
the Fourth Estate.” I join the members 
of Variety in their high regard for Mrs. 
Matthews, and ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Unantmovs—ALL OUT IN PRAISE OF A MEM- 
BER OF THE FOURTH ESTATE: ANNE Mc- 
ILHENNEY MATTHEWS, COLUMNIST, BUFFALO 
COURIER-EXPRESS, BUFFALO,- N.Y. 

Anne Memenney Matthews (Mrs. Burrows 
Matthews), well known Buffalo resident, cur- 
rently listed In Who’s Who in the East and 
Who's Who in American Women, has lived 
in Buffalo since 1920. 

A newspaperwoman, former swimming 
champion, physical education Instructor, 
Major in the Women’s Army Corps in World 
War IT, and active in many civic, social and 
philanthropic activities, she is known profes- 
sionally as Anne McIthenney, whose by-line 
has appeared in the Buffalo Courler-Express 
for many years. 

Mrs, Matthews began work on the Courier- 
Express as a sports reporter with the back- 
ground of local, national and international 
swimming champion. Subsequently, she 
worked in the City Room as: Police Report- 
er; City Hall Reporter; Courts Reporter; fea- 
ture writer; general news reporter covering 
all beats; politics reporter covering three na- 
tional conventions; Western New York Edi- 
tor; Women’s Pages Editor; Aviation Editor; 
Motion Picture Editor, writing a weekly Hol- 
lywood news column; Drama Critic; Music 
Critic, and Art Critic. She also wrote a Sun- 
day round-the-town general news and fea- 
ture column, “Once Over Lightly.” 

During these years, Mrs. Matthews also 
did considerable promotional work and was 
& Public Relations consultant in many fields 
outside of her newspaper activities. For many 
years she did all the press work for three in- 
dependent concert agencies who brought out- 
standing singers and orchestras to Buffalo. 
She did promotional work for various thea- 
ter groups and fund-raising projects nota- 
bly the “Long Night” picture-charity event 
that filled Kleinhans Music Hall to record 
capacity for the benefit of the Cancer Fund. 

She has a wide range of cultural, civic, 
Political, diplomatic and military contacts. 

immediately on the formation of the 

Women's Army Corps in 1942 she volunteered 


from Officers Training, she was appointed 
Public Officer of the WAAC. Subsequently, 
she was designated Public Relations Officer of 
Fort Des Moines which took in all military 
installations in Iowa. This resulted in wide- 
spread publication of the fact she was the 
first woman Chief Public Relations Officer 
in the U.S. Army. 

She was one of the first six WAC’s to be 
sent overseas. She was sent to Africa to par- 
ticipate in news coverage at the Casablanca 
Conference and then transferred to MTOUSA 
as à public relations officer on General Eisen- 
hower's staff. After the Salerno invasion she 
was transferred to the staff of General Mark 
Clark of the Fifth Army and worked directly 
for General Alfred H. Gruenther, Chief of 
Staff, as conducting officer for war corre- 
spondents in the Italian campaign. With the 
invasion of France she was transferred to 
Supreme Headquarters to General Eisen- 
hower’s staff serving as alde-de-camp to Gen- 
eral Frank A. Allen, Jr., the Chief Public Re- 
laations Officer of SHAEF, and she also was 
Chief of Special Assignments in which ca- 
pacity she was in charge of all visiting dig- 
nitaries and tours of VIP’s and Congressional 
delegations. 

On her release from the Army in 1947, Mrs. 
Matthews (then Miss McIihenney) returned 
to the Buffalo Courler-Express, but resigned 
after a few months to marry the Editor, the 
late Burrows Matthews. 

In 1952, at the request of General Omar 
Bradiey, the Matthews’ were asked to return 
to Army service in the Korean War and were 
sent to Supreme Headquarters in the Far 
East at Tokyo, Japan. They were asked to 
go as a “team,” Mr. Matthews as adviser in 
the field of Public Relations to General Mat- 
thew B. Ridgway, and Mrs. Matthews to assist 
in writing the General's speeches and news 
releases. 

When General Ridgway was assigned to re- 
place General Eisenhower in Paris as Su- 


to assist in initiating his command there. 
Mr. Matthews resigned this duty to return 
to the United States to aid in General Eisen- 
hower’s election as President of the United 
States. Mr. Matthews died in 1954. 

After Mr. Matthews’ death, Mrs. Matthews 
did occasional Radio-TV political campaigns 
and speech writing for various candidates, 
In 1959 she returned to the Courier-Express 
as Art Critic and Columnist, In 1960 she was 
transferred to the Promotion Department to 
do all editorial promotional writing and to 
assist James C. Kennedy, Promotion Chief, 
in planning and implementing drives and 
campaigns. 

Concurrently with her newspaper work, 
Miss McIlhenney was Athletic Director of the 
Buffalo Consistory (1925-'26), Women's 
Athletic Director of the Bufalo Athletic 
Club (1927-37), swimming instructor, Ken- 
sington High School (193842). 

Mrs. Matthews was born In Philadelphia. 
She came to Buffalo in 1920. She attended 
Public School No. 56 and was graduated from 
Lafayette High School. Later she took many 
courses at the University of Buffalo. 

Variety Clubs International salutes this 
outstanding citizen of Buffalo and member 
of the “Fourth Estate“ who has twice been 
voted as a selection by Variety Club of Buf- 
falo, Tent No. 7, to participate in the VCI 
Communication Medias Award Plan. for 
the continued excellent coverage and interest 
she gives to the work of Varlety through her 
news column, thereby communicating the 
purpose and meaning of Variety Clubs to 
the Buffalo community! 

Today, the spotlight shines brighter on the 
work of Tent No. 7 in Buffalo because of Mrs. 

Matthews! 
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Rev. Carmel Vinson McCoig 


— — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 23, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, last Fri- 
day the east Tennessee area lost a dedi- 
cated spiritual leader when Rev. Carmel 
Vinson McCoig passed away at the age 
of 61. 

Mr. McCoig gave almost 40 years of 
his life to the ministry, and during this 
time he was instrumental in building 
four new churches. 

He will be missed in the community 
he loved and served, and to his family 
and friends I extend my heartfelt sym- 
pathy. 

Under unanimous consent I insert in 
the Appendix of the Recor» the accounts 
of Mr. McCoig’s passing which appeared 
in the Newport, Tenn., Plain Talk and 
the Knoxville, Tenn., News-Sentinal, as 
follow: 

Rev. C. V. McCotc, Former Pastor or 

Newport CHURCH, DIES 


Rev. Carmel Vinson McCoilg, age 61, passed 
away at 3:40 p.m. Friday in a Knoxville hos- 
pital, following a long period of declining 
health, Rev. McCoig, a graduate of Harrison- 
Chilhowee Baptist Academy, served as pastor 
of several East Tennessee Baptist Churches. 

Mr. McCoig spent approximately 40 years 
in the first serving as pastor of 
Nina Baptist Church at White Pine, Swan- 
sylvania at Dandridge and Union Valley at 
Seymour, while attending Harrison Chil- 
howee. 

From 1935 until his retirement earlier this 
year Mr. McCoig was pastor of churches at 
Rocky Hill in Knox County; First Baptist 
Church in Savannah, Tenn. At the same time 
he was pastoring Hopewell Baptist Church; 
Sheron Baptist Church, Turkey Creek and 
Lutz, all Savannah, Tenn. From there he 
went to Tracey City, Tenn. where he did spe- 
cial mission work in the mountain area, pas- 
toring First Baptist Church at Tracey City, 
Altamont and Air View. Mr. Mecoig or- 
ganized Palmer Baptist Church in Grundy 
County. 

He was pastor of the Lincoln Avenue 
Baptist Church here in Newport for 11 years. 
He lead in the Building Program of Church 
and the new Pastorium. He retired from the 
Eureka Baptist Church of Rockwood, Tenn. 
after 8 years as pastor. 

his ministry, he led in the building 
of four new churches, two pastortums and 
several remodeling programs, 

Other positions u hel held included modera- 
tor of the East Tenn. Baptist Association, 
member of the executive board of the Ten- 
nessee Baptist Convention, president of the 
Roane County Ministers Association and 
President of the East Tennessee Association 
Pastors Conference. 

Survivors: wife: Mrs. Ida Moore McCoig 
of Newport; daughter: Mrs. Hazel Rowland 
of Merritti Island, Florida; brothers: Tal- 
madge Mecoig of Gastonia, N.C., James and 
Hooper McCoig of Knoxville, Bartley McCoig 
of Spartanburg, S. C.; sisters: Mrs. Sarah 
Waters and Mrs. Vegie Prior of Spartanburg, 
S.C., Mrs, Malissa Dockery of Cocke County; 
granddaughters: Sandra, Jean, Billie, and 
Deborah Rowland. 

Funeral services were conducted 4:00 p.m. 
Sunday at the Lincoln Avenue Baptist Church 
with Rev. Robert Walker, present pastor of 
Lincoln Ave. Baptist Church, Rev. W. F, Hall 
of Harrison-Chilhowee Academy Staff and 
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Rev. Wayne Markum pastor of Rocky Hill 
Baptist Church, Knoxville officiating with 
burial in the Union Cemetery. 

Active Pallbearers were: Clarence Black, 
Cecil McGaha, Jason Harvey, Probe Wood, 
Jim Maloy, Paul Turner, Stanley Martin, and 
Edd Ellis. 

Brown's in charge. 

THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS IN MINISTRY: REVEREND 
McCois Dres, BUILT Four CHURCHES 

Rev. Carmel V. McColg, graduate of Har- 
rison-Chilhowee Baptist Academy who served 
as pastor of several East Tennessee Baptist 
churches, is dead at the age of 61 after a long 
period of declining health. 

He died at 3:40 p.m. yesterday at Univer- 
sity Hospital, where he had been a patient 
since Oct. 4. 

Mr. McCoig spent approximately 37 years 
in the ministry. first. serving as pastor at var- 
ious churches while still a student at Har- 
rison-Chilhowee. 

IN KNOXVILLE FIRST 


From 1935 until his retirement earlier this 
year, Mr. McCoig was pastor of churches in 
Rocky Hills, in Knox County; Savannah, 
Tenn,; Tracy City, Altamont and Alrview. 
all in Grundy County (and he organized 
Palmer Baptist Church in Grundy); Newport 
and Rockwood. He retired from the Eureka 
Baptist Church in Rockwood. 

During his ministry, he led in the building 
of four new churches, two pastoriums and 
several remodeling programs. 

Other positions he held included modera- 
tor of the East Tennessee Baptist Association, 
member of the executive board of the Ten- 
nessee Baptist Convention, president of the 
Roane County Ministers Association and 
president of the East Tennessee Association 
Pastors Conference. 

He leaves his wife, Ida Moore McCoig, of 
Newport; daughter, Mrs. Billy H. Rowland, 
Merritt Island, Fla.; three grandchiidren; 
four brothers: Talmadge, of Gastonia, N.C.; 
Bartley, of Spartanburg, S.C; James and 
Hooper, both of Knoxville, 

He also leaves three sisters: Mrs. Sarah 
Waters and Mrs. Vegie Pryor, Gastonia, and 
Mrs. Melissa Dockery, Newport. 

SERVICES TOMORROW 


The family will receive friends from 7 to 
9 tonight at Brown's Funeral Home, New- 
port. Services will be at Lincoln Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, Newport. Burial will be in Union 
Cemetery, Newport. 

Officiating ministers will be the Rev. Robert 
Walker, present pastor of Lincoln Avenue 
Baptist Church; the Rev. W. M. Hall, of the 
Harrison-Chilhowee Baptist Academy staff, 
and the Rev. Wayne Markum, pastor of 
Rocky Hill Baptist Church, Knoxville. 


Retirement of Dr. John Slawson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 27, 1967 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a distin- 
guished American and a distinguished 
servant of the American Jewish com- 
munity recently retired from the post he 
has held for some 24 years as executive 
vice president of the American Jewish 
Committee. Dr. John Slawson, on Aug- 
ust 1, 1967, became executive vice presi- 
dent emeritus. 

Dr. Slawson was trained as a social 
worker. Prior to coming to the American 
Jewish Committee in 1943 he served as 
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a professional in that field with the Jew- 
ish Board of Guardians in New York 
City. In the course of 24 years as chief 
executive officer of the AJC he emerged 
as one of the Nation’s leading social sci- 
entists. Under his leadership, the AJC 
sponsored, among a score of other pio- 
neering studies, the social research which 
produced the groundbreaking report, 
“The Authoritarian Personality.“ which 
report illuminated prejudice and bigotry 
as a disease in the hater. 

As he retires from active leadership of 
the AJC, he will turn to a long-unfin- 
ished agenda of social research, and as 
he does I bespeak for him many more 
fruitful years of contributions to the 
democratic society which he has served 
so well. In these times of increasing vio- 
lence, to quote his own words: 

We must rest our faith upon our conviction 
that, of all the weapons man has available 
for his own preservation, the sharpest by 
far are still in the realm of reason and do- 
main of the spirit. 


On May 18, 1967, at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Jewish Committee, 
Dr. Slawson delivered his farewell ad- 
dress, entitled “Not by Might,” which 
he described as ‘Reflections with Grati- 
tude and Hope.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Nor sy MicutT’’—REFLEcTIONS WITH 
GRATITUDE AND HOPE 
(By John Slawson) 


one contemplates an occasion such 
as one naturally wonders: “Am I going 
to be sad? Am I going to be happy? Will I 
start to reminisce, or will I try to play the 
role of a seer?” 

Well, I have made my decision, and I hope 
it will not cause too much consternation 
among those of you who know me well, Iam 
going to be myself. 

And tonight In honoring the memory of 
Audrey and Stephen Currier, who, in their 
short lives did so much to further the cause 
so dear to all of us, we have in fact, honored 
ourselves. 

In a wider sense, I am grateful because I 
have been living in the 20th century, es- 
pecially in the last two decades of this cen- 
tury. True, this century has brought its bit- 
ter episodes: two devasting world wars, and 
the unfortunate and depressing Vietnam con- 
fict in which we are still engaged, and above 
all the Nazi holocaust with its gas chambers 
and crematoria, the most macabre contriv- 
ance known to man. It took me a long time 
to believe that man was capable of such besti- 
ality, such depravity. The holocaust was what 
caused me to leave a relatively sheltered pro- 
fessional existence at the Jewish Board of 
Guardians to come to the American Jewish 
Committee in 1943. 

Nevertheless, I am grateful to have lived 
during these two decades. One reason is that 
it was in this period that our nation devel- 
oped a worldwide perspective and a concern 
for the welfare of all peoples. 

When I was a young man, Africa and Asia 
might just as well not have existed. We 
hardly knew that the people of the Orient 
were hungry. They are still hungry—perhaps 
more so—but today we are concerned and 
attempting to do something about it. 

The oppressed condition of the Negro in 
America was then taken for granted, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, one of our most forward- 
looking presidents—whose son honors us by 
his presence tonight—could do nothing more 
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to alleviate the Negro’s plight than to issus 
an executive order banning discrimination in 
Federal employment. And even this was done 
only after A. Philip Randolph threatened a 
march on Washington. 

What a transformation since that time! 
Influenced to a considerable degree by rising 
Negro protest, America has not only changed 
its laws and customs concerning race, but 
the very mind of America is changing, too. 
We are ashamed, we are gullt-ridden, we are 
concerned. And we are doing things about 
our concern—certainly not as much as we 
should, even now, but we are doing things 
about it. 

In a sense, I believe the 20th century really 
came fully into its own after World War II. 
That was the watershed between the past 
and the present. In 1942 man set off the first 
nuclear chain reaction. Three years later this 
technological breakthrough was followed by 
a breakthrough in human relations—the cre- 
ation of the United Nations, with its inter- 
national commitment to human rights, I 
need not remind you, I know, that two of 
our honorary presidents who are with us this 
evening, Judge Joseph M. Proskauer and 
Mr. Jacob Blaustein, played a leading role 
in the establishment of this international 
commitment. 

The growth of the United Nations illus- 
trates what I have said about the develop- 
ment of a world perspective. Some of us 
complain about the way the United Nations 
has grown: there were only 51 members 
when it was formed in 1945, and there are 
122 members today. Well, I must ask: Would 
we rather have the League of Nations whose 
63 members constituted very nearly a white 
man's club, or the ever-increasing univyersal- 
ity of the United Nations with all of the 
problems entailed? 

Those of us who get discouraged with the 
United Nations and its defects would do well 
to heed the words of the late President Ken- 
nedy in this matter: “Our instrument and 
our hope is the United Nations and I see 
little merit in the impatience of those who 
would abandon this imperfect world instru- 
ment because they dislike our imperfect 
world. For the trouble of the world's or- 
ganization really reflects the troubles of the 
world today.” 

I believe the recent transformations in 
human relationships are at least as crucial 
as the technological explosion in their im- 
plications for mankind. Man's impending 
conquest of space and his forging of new 
weapons against plagues and hunger are 
matched by the two great human revolutions 
of our time: the racial revolution and the 
religious one. 

In the matter of race in America we have 
had to make abrasive readjustments. There 
have been a number of serious conflicts and 
there are likely to be even more. But the 
matter is now out in the open; the problem 
is no longer tucked away. It can and will be 

. resolved. 

We have done with the idea that the 
plight of the Negro is his natural condition. 
True, things may very well get worse before 
they get better; but that has been the ex- 
perience of practically every ethnic group 
in the United States. During the days of 
mass immigration, America's nationality 
ghettos deteriorated terribly as the influx 
from abroad increased, year after year. But 
then, at a certain stage, the upturn came 
and an uninterrupted upward journey com- 
menced. Just so, I believe, the present con- 
flicts will prove to be the first phase of an 
upward journey for the Negro. 

Of course we are impatient, and rightly so, 
with the pace of our progress. We should 
remind ourselves that all through their his- 
tory in America, Negroes have had their con- 
fidence and their capacity for self-help and 
mutual aid crushed by their oppressors. And 
let us not overlook the considerable progress 
that is now being made toward self-help and 
mutual ald in the Negro community. Amer- 
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ica’s and the world's march toward human 
equality will not be halted. There will be no 
repetition of the post-reconstruction period, 
with its dangerous regressions and its bitter 
disappointments. 

Back in 1963 I had occasion to state from 
this very rostrum: “Once the formal. bar- 
riers are dissolved, as they will be; once the 
civil rights are secure, as they must be; then 
and only then will all of us really begin to 
comprehend the dimension of this revolu- 
tion.“ I have no reason to alter that state- 
ment today. 

No less fundamental than the racial revo- 
lution are the new departures in religion to 
which I referred earlier. I mean not only the 
participation of religious leaders in social 
causes such as the civil-rights movement, 
important though that is: I refer to the re- 
ligious rapproachment that is unmistakably 
taking place today. The progress made since 
the 19th and early 20th century in inter- 
religious relationships has been a journey 
from darkness to light. 

Only one lifetime ago, France was reeling 
under the Dreyfus affair, and the churchmen 
who should have spoken out were silent. On 
the eve of the First World War when Mendel 
Bellis, a Ukrainian Jew, was accused of a 
ritual blood murder, the Ozford and Cam- 
bridge Review, the voice of the High Church 
of England, refused to take sides, and stated 
editorially, "We do not know where the truth 
les.” Think of it, only one lifetime ago! 
Later, as we know, when Hitler came to 
power, the churches failed to take a stand. 

Here, again, the end of the Second World 
War was the watershed. Organized religion 
has now put itself squarely among the ac- 
tive forces for human brotherhood—a de- 
velopment which was symbolized for all man- 
kind in that holy man, that zaddik, Pope 
John XXIII. The 1965 declaration of the 
Second Vatican Council, which repudiated 
the idea that the Jews are collectively guilty 
of the death of Jesus, and officially out- 
lawed all forms of anti-Semitism in the 
Catholic Church is, for us Jews, the fairest 
fruit of the aggiornamento—the moderniza- 
tion process which Pope John initiated. Nor 
do we forget that as early as 1961 the World 
Council of Churches, the leading interna- 
tional Protestant group, had taken a parallel 

that the responsibility for 
the crucifixion rests with corporate human- 
ity, not with the Jews or any one race or 
community. 

This brings us to the general question: 
Just what is the condition of anti-Semitism 
today? First, anti-Semitism is no longer con- 
sidered natural“ or “normal,” as it used to 
be only a few decades ago. In the 1920's, in 
our own country, Henry Ford’s Dearborn In- 
dependent gave vast circulation to the Proto- 
cols of the Learned Elders of Zion, that no- 
torious anti-Semitic forgery fabricated by the 
secret police of Czarist Russia. A few years 
later, Father Coughlin was disseminating the 
Protocols on the airwaves. Millions of people 
in the United States and elsewhere believed 
them. Today it seems almost inconceivable 
that anyone should have fallen for this 
myth, whose viciousness is second only to 
its absurdity. If anyone still believes nonsense 
of this sort, it is only a small relic of ig- 
norant and superstitious people, who still 
live mentally in the 19th century. 

Furthermore, not only anti-Semitism, but 
prejudice and bigotry of all kinds, have be- 
come discredited and despised. They are now 
looked upon as a twist of the mind; their 
roots are known to lie in a sickness in the 
hater, not in the qualities of the hated. This 
insight is the direct result of scientific re- 
search—such as the Authoritarian Person- 
ality study, which the American Jewish Com- 
mittee was privileged to sponsor, 

And what of Jewry itself in this 20th cen- 
tury? One-third of our people have perished 
in the ghettos and gas chambers of Eastern 
Europe. We dare not forget that; for, as 
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George Santayana has warned us, those who 
forget the past are doomed to relive It. 

Phoenix-like, Jewry rose from its ashes; 
the still incomprehensible calamity of the 
holocaust was followed by a 20th-century 
miracle, the birth of the State of Israel. 
Today, Jews in most countries live in far 
greater security and dignity than they did 
during the 19th century. We have been wel- 
comed in the United States and in other 
Western countries (with some exceptions) 
and I believe we have more than adequately 
repaid the welcome. 

One of our great contributions to this 
country has been to establish the legitimacy 
and even the desirability of difference among 
people. Our ideas and our very presence, I 
believe, have contributed to the appreciation 
of cultural pluralism. To be different is not 
to be second-class, we insisted. And so we 
helped Americans to appreciate the enrich- 
ment and the nourishment that come from 
different strains, different cultures and dif- 
ferent religions, and we helped clarify the 
right and obligation of a minority to act, 
not only in its own behalf, but for the wel- 
fare of all the people and the entire nation. 
Actually, these two goals are inseparable, for 
as we well know, what is bad for America 
is worse for the Jews or any other minority. 

As the Jews have progressed from the 19th 
to the 20th century, their condition has 
changed considerably, and so has their image. 
Seventy-five years ago, most Jews were ped- 
dlers and workingmen, recent immigrants 
from Eastern Europe with little formal edu- 
cation. But even then, their moral intensity 
and their intellectual fervor attracted writers 
like Hutchins Hapgood to portray with ad- 
miration their world in The Spirit of the 
Ghetto, back in 1902. 

Today American Jews are middle-class and 
upper-middle-class, well-represented in the 
academic world, both as students and as 
teachers. They contribute abundantly to the 
arts and to literature—and as a matter of 
fact, the present era in literature has been 
referred to as the “Jewish epoch,” just as ear- 
lier periods were noted as the “Southern 
epoch” or the “Midwestern epoch,” And I 
might add, that the “Negro epoch” in Amer- 
ican literature is on its way. 

In terms of economics, the Jewish commu- 
nity of America ranks high. It includes pro- 
portionately far more self-employed persons, 
especially professionals, than are found in 
the total population. True, Jews are still ex- 
cluded from management careers in corpo- 
rate industry and from administrative ranks 
in universities. But these inequities are now 
being attacked frontally with increasing suc- 
cess. Similarly, social discrimination—the 
other major holdout of exclusion—has begun 
to erode. 

But some serious inner problems have 
arisen—unwanted, though perhaps inevita- 
ble, by-products of this free and open society 
for which we have been striving. Through 
centuries of adversity and the striving to 
overcome it, the chain of Jewish religious 
and cultural commitment has been damaged. 
There is an alarming indifference to Jewish 
values and traditions, and the treasures of 
Judaism as a religion and as a tradition are 
hidden away from many of our Jews, We no 
longer have the extent of the self-hate we 
used to have, and this is an important ad- 
vance; but Judaism’s hold on its young peo- 
ple—especially on its intellectuals—is far 
more tenuous than in the past. 

We have to find ways of making known 
to this generation of young Jews the rich- 
ness and vitality of Judaism, its moral and 
ethical force, its commitment to human com- 
passion and social justice, and its overriding 
concern with bettering the human condition 
here and now, For we are taught that “the 
righteous of all nations have a share in the 
world to come.” 

We need to make our religio-cultural treas- 
ures intellectually attractive, emotionally 
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satisfying and aesthetically enjoyable. And 
we must strengthen the sense of identity that 
is so essential in this increasingly homoge- 
nized society, with the loneliness that perme- 
ates the lives of so many of our young people. 
It is a task that will require our most inno- 
vative thinking in the months and years to 
come. 

And so, I say to you that the 20th century 
has had its misery, and its suffering, even ite 
collective madness, but there has also been 
phenomenal progress. We have witnessed a 
yast acceleration of chango—indeed, the only 
certainty we have today is the certainty of 
change. There is much that remains to be 
done—and I am happy to know that the 
American Jewish Committee, with which I 
am about to terminate my official connection 
as Executive Vice President, but which will 
always be part of me as long as I live, will 
continue to do its share—to serve the Jewish 
community, to serve America and to serve 
humanity as a whole. 

Yes, humanity as a whole, For we are not 
exactly novices in transforming the partic- 
ularly Jewish into the generally human and 
the universal. We have developed a special 
radar capacity, a certain unique sensitivity 
to sicknesses in the general society, that helps 
pinpoint the nature and extent of a social 
malady. 

I trust the American Jewish Committee 
will be concerned about the emerging casual- 
ness towards brutality that is developing in 
the world today; that we will keep in mind 
that democracy is still a minority system of 
government among the populations of the 
earth, and that most of the world’s peoples 
are still governed by automatic, despotic, 
totalitarian regimes; and that we will con- 
tinue to be dedicated unreservedly to the 
sanctity of the human being. 

I know that we will always remain alert 
to the embers of hostility that flicker deep 
beneath the surface—embers which can, 
under certain conditions, become all-consum- 
ing flames. And I am certain we will never 
lose sight of the unbreakable link between 
human rights and world peace, 

I pray that the American Jewish Commit- 
tee will retain its agency personality, charac- 
terized by certain attributes that have guided 
ita conduct since its inception: effectiveness 
as the sole criterion of what it does and 
the way it does it; reliance on research and 
study as a guide to action; a concern with 
root causes and not just with outward symp- 
toms; fearlessness in doing what it believes 
to be right, regardless of criticism from with- 
out or even attack; a refusal to be influenced 
by irrelevancles; freedom from parochialism; 
and a forthrightness, wihout apology, in its 
well-considered approach to the fulfillment 
of its responsibilities. 

As a private agency, the Committee has 
an obligation to help conserve the human 
element in life's processes—to help counter- 
act the mechanistic and depersonalizing in- 
fluences that make inroads on the individ- 
uality of the person. I hope the Committee 
will continue to engage in experimentation 
and to contribute to professional training. 
For the voluntary agency of the future will 
survive only if its performance is marked by 
excellence. The private agency can become 
an island of sensitivity, a source of morality, 
culture and intellectuality in an atmosphere 
of increasing depersonalization. 

I fervently hope that we shall redouble 
our efforts in support of the Negro’s struggle 
to attain his civil rights, whether those efforts 
be made as leaders or as workers, and regard- 
less how great are the frustrations inherent 
in this task. This is a moral imperative. We 
must do this because we are dedicated to 
social justice and we must do this because 
we love America. And I need not tell you that 
civil rights means not just legal rights, but 
all n rehabilitative, economic and 
educational facilities needed to make possi- 
ble full human equality. This means we wir 
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ve to concern ourselyes not only with all 
fields in which we have worked in the 
but also with problems of urban decay 
the deterioration of the metropolitan 
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Vice President Hubert Humphrey in a 
pamphlet on Race in a Changing World, 
which we published recently, sald, “Prejudice 
as a divisive force among man is one of the 
greatest dangers to world survival today.” 
He was referring to the conflicts and hostile 
feelings not only in our own country, but 
among racial and ethnic groups the world 
over—the fearful tensions between Arabs and 
Jews in the Middle East; the overseas Chinese 
and the indigenous populations of Malaysia, 
Indonesia and Thailand; the Moslems and 
Christians in Lebanon; the Walloons and 
Flemings in Belgium; the Greeks and Turks 
in Cyprus; the English-speaking and French- 
speaking Canadians in Quebec; and the artl- 
ficial hierarchy of color which is climaxed in 
South Africa’s apartheid system. 

Yes, there is much to do, “The day is short. 
The work is plentiful, and the reward is 
abundant.” 

Let me repeat, in closing, what I had the 
privilege of saying at the dedication of our 
Institute of Human Relations in 1960: “We 
must rest our faith upon our conviction that, 
of all the weapons man has available for his 
own preservation, the sharpest by far are still 
in the realm of reason and the domain of the 
spirit.” 

It has been said far, far better in the Book 
of Zechariah: “Not by might, nor by power, 
but by My spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts.” 

Thank you and God bless you. 


Enough Talk: Kill Surcharge and 
Cut Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY VANDER JAGT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 27, 1967 


Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I sub- 
mit for inclusion in the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Muskegon Chronicle. It 
underscores the fact that a tax increase 
is not the answer to fighting inflation. 
The initial attack against inflation must 
be a reduction in nonessential spending. 

The editorial follows: 

ENOUGH TALR: KILL SURCHARGE AND 
CUT SPENDING 

Is the tax bill dead? We think it is, at 
least for this year. And deservedly so, 

The Administration has failed to make a 
convincing case for the surcharge, and a vast 
majority of Americans—whose feelings on 
the matter are being tellingly reflected by 
their representatives in Congress—are agreed 
that the initial attack against inflation must 
be a reduction in spending. 

Virtually everyone in Washington is con- 
vinced that the chances for enactment of 
the 10 per cent surtax are practically nil; 
everyone, that is, except the President, his 
stable of economic spokesmen, and the secre- 
taries of the Treasury and Transportation. 

With White House prodding, the secre- 
tarles presented very devious arguments in 
favor of the tax. Credit for the most bare- 
faced ploy goes to Transportation Secretary 
Boyd who told the governors of the states 
last week that the President proposes to cut 
highway construction funds as an economy 
measure. 
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The $44 billion-a-year federal road pro- 
gram, he said, might be cut back as much as 


the intelligence of the American public, de- 
signed solely to mislead. 

Congress is demanding that the Adminis- 
tration cut down the federal deficit. But 
federal highway revenues go in and out of 
a special trust fund which is supported by 
highway taxes and is completely outside the 
administrative budget. 

To let these revenues accumulate in the 
trust fund instead of spending them would 
do absolutely nothing at all for the budget 
deficit, It might be argued that not spend- 
ing some $2 billion that normally would be 
spent on roads would help cool off a boiling 
economy and thus be anti-inflationary. But 
the funds would not be “saved” and with- 
holding them would not constitute a deficit 
reduction by a cut in spending. 

The highway expenditures were not in- 
cluded in the Administration's $135 billion 
budget that Congress wants the President to 
cut—although highway beautification funds 
were included—and cutting the highway 
funds won't reduce the deficit one cent. 

Transportation Secretary Boyd concluded 
his message to the governors with Invita- 
tions for their “comments.” He'll get some, 
all right, and we hope he'll pass them along 
to the White House. 

They'll provide instructive reading as well 
for Treasury Secretary Fowler, whose fight 
for the surtax this week reflected no credit on 
his high office, and for Gardner Ackley, chair- 
man of the President's Council of Economic 
Advisors, who warned that a refusal to 
raise taxes will cost Americans twice as much 
in the form of higher prices. 

The latter threat is a scare tactic, pure and 
simple, and we'll look at it here, saving 
Secretary Fowler's gambit. for a separate 
editorial. 

The President, according to Chairman 
Ackley, predicts that an overheated economy 
wil force the cost of living up from 4 to 6 
per cent—the sharpest rise in 16 years—un- 
less there is a surtax, in which case he says 
the Increase will be held to only 2.5 per cent. 

The cost of living index, a key indicator, 
is the statistical sum of many important and 
complex parts. Some of these parts, such as 
the cost of medical services, have risen much 
faster than others in recent years while com- 
modities in general, particularly new cars 
and household appliances, have climbed 
very slowly. 

If we are indeed faced with runaway in- 
filation—and the experts are by no means 
agreed on this—a tax increase is a very 
dubious remedy. If a tax increase is to be 
effective In fighting inflation, it must siphon 
off dollars that otherwise would be spent 
on items that fuel inflation. 

We don't think the public will cut back on 
spending for medical care, or for the myriad 
other work-a-day services that contribute 
most to the high cost of living. What the 
consumer is much more likely to do is de- 
fer purchases of durable goods, such as cars, 
appliances and television sets—hurting the 
very producers who have done the most 
creditable job of holding the line on prices 
over the last decade. 

Would a tax increase have impact on 
federal spending? It is spending on this level 
that causes the strongest inflationary pres- 
sures, and demands for federal funds always 
exceed the supply. 

A tax increase is not the answer. The first 
line of defense against inflation is reduction 
in nonessential spending. The President 
should drop the curtain on his chorus of 
economic double-talkers cnd take the first 
step. 
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Mining Haiphong 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 27, 1967 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Shreveport, La., Journal October 21, 1967, 
contains a very fine article entitled 
“Mining Haiphong,” in which Miss Edith 
Kermit Roosevelt discusses the pros and 
cons concerning this vital seaport in 
North Vietnam. 

She points out the unanimous opinion 
of military leaders that mining the port 
is not only feasible but also a highly de- 
sirable action from a military point of 
view. At the same time she presents argu- 
ments against the stand taken by Secre- 
tary of Defense McNamara to the effect 
that mining Haiphong Harbor would be 
useless. The careful research evident in 
her article reveals the great difficulties 
the Soviet Union must overcome in ship- 
ping military supplies on the Red Chi- 
nese rail system. Moscow radio high- 
lighted these difficulties in a broadcast 
last summer stating that the overland 
transport of freight to North Vietnam 
met with frequent delays and difficulties. 

This excellent article is an unbiased 
account of an important issue which still 
requires early resolution, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD., 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wovro “Orrenp” Reps: MINING HAIPHONG 
(By Edith Kermit Roogevelt) 

WASHINGTON.—The most important goal 
of the Communists in Vietnam is to prevent 
the United States from doing what it could 
do and should do to win the war. In this 
context, the Administration's fears of esca- 
lation" dovetail with Moscow’s psychological 
warfare program of nuclear blackmail. Our 
highly organized peace“ front too, finds a 
response in Administration “restraints” 
which prolong the war and add to U.S. 


* casualties. 


The Administration’s refusal to mine the 
port of Haiphong is an important example 
of Moscow's success in political warfare. 
Practically every military leader has urged 
that the port be closed in addition to lifting 
the restrictions on bombing in North Viet- 
nam. In hearings entitled “Air War Against 
North Vietnam” released by the Senate Mili- 
tary Preparedness Subcommittee, Adm. 
Ulysses S. G. Sharp, commander-in-chief of 
U.S: forces in the Pacific, sald that the Navy 
recommended mining as the preferred 
method of blocking the port. He said that the 
Navy had the capability to accomplish this 
“completely feasible and simple operation.” 
Mines could be laid down a week in advance 
of activating them, giving the United States 
time to warn foreign ships. 

The reason the port of Haiphong is not 
mined has nothing to do with military or 
technical reasons. The real reason slipped out 
during the hearings, Adm. T, H. Moorer, 
U.S. chief of naval operations, declared, “We 
do give consideration to the reaction of 
China and Russia when we consider such 
problems, for instance, as mining the harbor.” 
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What this adds up to is that the Adminis- 
tration does not wish to offend Moscow and 
Peking by halting their steadily mounting 
aid to the Viet Cong. This is obvious by 
the smoke screen of specious military argu- 
ments advanced by Defense Me- 
Namara in his subcommittee testimony. He 
contended that it was useless to mine Hal- 
phong, insisting that the enemy could send 
what it needed to by barges or by land. 

His position contrasts sharply with the 
views of military experts. They do not believe 
that North Vietnam could sustain its re- 
quired import rate by land, rail and water 
from Red China. What was left unsaid by 
McNamara is that the transfer of cargo from 
ships to barges would be hazardous in open 
seas. The material would be a sitting duck 
for an air attack as it was being transported 
by these more primitive, vulnerable means. 

In a broadcast last July 28, Moscow Radio 
itself pointed out some of the difficulties in- 
volved in using land routes in revolution- 
torn Mainland China. Soviet Commentator 
Leonid Sergeyev said that Moscow had been 
unable to reach an agreement with Mao Tse- 
tung on aid to North Vietnam. The Soviet 
broadcast stated, “The overland transport of 
freight directly related to DRV (North Viet- 
nam) can be carried out only through the 
Chinese Peoples Republic, which is the only 
one of all the other socialist countries with 
a common frontier with Vietnam. However, 
not a single attempt by the Soviet govern- 
ment and the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union to 
come to an understanding with the Peking 
leadership on this specific question has been 
successful.” 

Rep. Melvin R. Laird (R-Wis.) stressed 
recently the limited efficiency and capacity of 
the Red Chinese rail system. He pointed out 
that a complete cargo transfer is required for 
shipments to come by rail from the Soviet 
Union to Red China. When goods reach the 
Soviet-Chinese border, they must be trans- 
ferred from the Soviet roadgage track to the 
Chinese standard gage. Even after that, if the 
railroad tracks have been damaged or cut by 
U.S. bombing, additional transfers are re- 
quired by truck between connecting points 
of the disrupted stretch of rall. 

For these reasons the port of Haiphong is 
invaluable as the means for bringing in 
military weaponry for use against our forces. 
Recent press reports confirm this by revealing 
that our pllots have finally been allowed to 
bomb military complexes in Hulphong where 
Soviet helicopter and surface-to-air missiles 
are being assembled. According to Sen. J. 
Strom Thurmond (R-S.C.), knowledgeable 
and hard working member of the Military 
Preparedness Subcommittee, “Air Force re- 
ports of the appearance of Soviet M- hell- 
copters in North Vietnam provide further 
documentation that the port of Haiphong is 
essential to the supply of military equipment 
from the Soviet Union.” 

The MI-6 is one of the world’s largest oper- 
ational helicopters which ts capable of ferry- 
ing 120 troops or a load of large antiaircraft 
missiles at speeds of 155 miles an hour. It 
is 108 fcet long and it has established a 
record of lifting 44,350 pounds to a height of 
more than 2 mile, There has been speculation 
in the press that the appearance of MI-6 
helicopters in North Vietnam was required 
because US, bombing raids made land routes 
so hazardous. These large helicopters are 
used for emergency movement of military 
cargoes and will be of prime importance to 
North Vietnamese operations. According to 
Senator Thurmond: 

“The logistic problems of shipping these 
large helloopters are such that they have to 
be moved by sea transportation. Consequent- 
ly, it is evident that the only means of intro- 
ducing them to the Vietnam theater is 
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through the North Vietnamese port of Hal- 
phong. This serves as additional rationale for 
the closure of that port, which our leading 
military authorities have recommended time 
after time.“ 


House Out of Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 23, 1967 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, it was with 
a feeling of disappointment and of “I 
told you so” that I read the following 
editorial which appeared in the October 
26, 1967, New York Times entitled “House 
Out of Control.” What really did the 
poor New York Times expect? And what 
do they expect from the Republican 
Party next year? It is time to stop, listen, 
and think. 

The editorial follows: 

House OUT or CONTROL 


What ever happened to the so-called new 
breed of responsible, constructive, modern- 
minded Republicans in the House? Repre- 
sentative Ford of Michigan, the minority 
leader, and his colleagues started off the year 
bravely enough, presenting their alternative 
proposals to those contained in the State of 
the Union message and assuring everyone 
that the obstructionist alliance with the 
Southern Democrats was a thing of the past. 

In recent weeks, however, negativism and 
arid partisanship have prevailed, Responsi- 
ble legislators in both parties know perfectly 
well that no budget can be reduced by pick- 
ing a figure out of the air and arbitrarily as- 
serting that total spending is to be cut by 
that amount. A budget is an expression of 
programs that Congress has already estab- 
lished. The only useful approach is to ana- 
lyze those programs, one by one, and decide 
which of them can be reduced, postponed 
or eliminated, | 

Such decisions can be debated on their 
merits and in a factual framework, The same 
cannot be said for the rider which Republi- 
cans and Southern Democrats joined in at- 
taching to the routine resolution extending 
the spending authority of those depart- 
ments whose money bills have not yet been 
approved. It may sound good to say that the 
House has ordered the Administration to 
slash spending by $8 billion, but everyone 
who understands budgeting knows that this 
is Just playing to the gallery, 

If the resolution was demagogic, the 
adamant opposition among House Republi- 
cans to rent subsidies and model cities ex- 
presses a disquieting refusal to think 
through urban needs and to act upon them. 
The meager compromise patched up yester- 
day by House-Senate conferees will, if ap- 
proved, permit these two programs to go 
limping forward, but it underscores the 
rural-and-suburban bias of most House Re- 
publicans, who are only too eager to turn 
their back upon the cities. 

Not all of the irresponsibility is confined 
to the House or to the G.O.P. But the signifi- 
cant development in Congress is a House of 
Representatives out of control. In fleeful but 
shortsighted partisanship, most House Re- 
publicans have joined with the reactionary 
backwoodsmen among the Southern Demo- 
crats and are rampaging against any and all 
domestic programs, Before rushing any fur- 
ther in this direction, Representative Ford 
and other House Republican leaders need to 
remember their predecessors who followed 
that same dead-end street and met with 
repudiation from the voters. 
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Clean Air Authorities Agree It’s Essential 
to the People’s Health for California 
To Continue Pioneering in Auto Smog 
Air Pollution Control Effort. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 26, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, with the 
1967 Clean Air Act Amendments sched- 
uled for consideration by the House next 
week, I believe many of my colleagues 
will be interested in the comments of 
four leading air pollution control au- 
thorities who have endorsed California's 
continued aggressive auto smog control 
program as the only way for our State 
to meet the unique and critical circum- 
stances which haye caused California to 
experience "the most severe photochemi- 
cal air pollution problem in the world.” 

The comments follow: 

CALIFORNIA LEGISLATURE, ASSEM-~- 
BLY, COMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND COMMERCE, 
October 25, 1967. 

Hon. Epwarp R. ROYBAL, 
House of Representatives, 
Cannon House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. RoynaL: Remarks supporting the 
present version of Section 208 (b) of The Alr 
Quality Act were read into the Congressional 
Record on October llth by two Michigan 
Congressmen: Representatives John D, Din- 
gell and James Harvey. I have taken this op- 
portunity to respond to those remarks for I 
feel that the present version of 208(b) re- 
flects the interests of no one but the auto 
industry. 

In the enclosed transcript of a conference 
telephone call, I expressed my concern over 
vehicle air pollution to California medical, 
research and public health specialists. The 
persons to whom I addressed these questions 
are but three of a large number of air pollu- 
tion specialists in California from whom such 
information could have been elicited. As you 
can see, they are unanimous in their agree- 
ment that California must retain the right 
to set vehicle air pollution standards, 

I would hope that this information might 
be given distribution equal to that afforded 
the remarks of Congressmen Dingell and 
Harvey; however, it is for you to use in what- 
ever manner you wish. Thank you for your 
help in this matter. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN FRANCIS Foran. 


Mr. Speaker, the following is an edited 
transcript of a conference telephone call 
made on October 24, 1967, between Hon. 
John Francis Foran, chairman of the 
California Assembly Committee on 
Transportation and Commerce; Joseph 
Boyle, M.D., president of the Los An- 
geles County Medical Association; 
Arthur A. Atkisson, Jr., executive direc- 
tor of the Institute of Urban Ecology of 
the University of Southern California; 
and John A, Maga, chief of the Bureau of 
Air Sanitation of the California Depart- 
ment of Public Health. Emphasis has 
been added at certain points by being 
italicized: 

Foran: First of all, I understand that the 
Dingell version of 208B sets up the Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare as the only 
person who can establish exhaust emission 
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standards for California, whereas the Mur- 
phy version allows Californians to establish 
the standards they themselves determine that 
they need in order to regain the clear air that 
they need for healthy living. As President of 
the Los Angeles County Medical Association, 
Dr. Boyle, why is it imperative that we Cali- 
fornians retain the right to set our own 
standards? 

Borie. There are several reasons. First of 
all, the kinds of air pollution we have in 
Los Angeles County at the present time are 
somewhat unique to us although they do 
affect other metropolitan areas in the United 
States. We have had Intensive efforts to con- 
trol stationary sources of air pollutants for 
a number of years that have been moderately 
successful. At the present time, our principal 
problems relate to the pollutants which are 
emitted from automobile exhaust. 

The principal problem we have here, again 
is in unburned hydrocarbons which then 
combine with sunlight to produce our photo- 
synthetic smog. We have good evidence in 
Los Angeles County that for a number of 
years we have had conditions in the atmos- 
phere which could have produced the kind 
of health disasters that have occurred in 
other areas such as in London and Donora 
and in New York City most recently. We also 
have good scientific evidence which demon- 
strates that for people who have chronic 
lung disease such as pulmonary emphysema, 
chronic bronchitis, asthma, pulmonary fi- 
brosis that the air pollution in the Los An- 
geles area does lead to a very distinct de- 
terioration in the condition of these indi- 
viduals, We have seen a number of other 
people whose deaths we are quite certain 
have been precipitated by intervals of in- 
creased air pollution. We have seen patients 
in this area who have developed a primary 
form of lung disease which ls somewhat com- 
parable to that which is observed in the 
Tokyo-Yokahama area in which the constitu- 
ents of air pollution produce a sensitivity 
type of bronchitis which then can lead ulti- 
mately to chronic obstructive pulmonary 
emphysema, pulmonary fibrosis and in many 
instances death due to this disease. 

We have observed other changes in the 
lungs, such as forms of inflammation of the 
lung cells in the breathing sacs or air sacs 
which, when we examine them under the 
microscope, can be seen to be undistingulsh- 
able from cancer cells. 

All of these effects that we have observed 
can be reversed by filtering the polluted air 
out of the atmosphere that the patient Is 
breathing. With these observations in front 
of us, we believe that unless there is some 
drastic action taken soon that this area in 
the future could become uninhabitable. We 
are faced with the proposition that we are 
almost daily now advising patients that from 
their health standpoint that it would be de- 
sirable that they do leave the Los Angeles 
area. 

Foran. Thank you very much. Mr. Atkis- 
son, you are currently the Director of the 
Institute for Urban Ecology at the University 
of Southern California. I understand you 
helped develop exhaust emission standards 
for the 1966 California cars. These are the 
same standards federal law requires on all 
1968 cars, What is your opinion of those 
standards and the testing techniqucs upon 
which they are based? 

ATKISSON. First, I think we have to go back 
a long time in history to the time when I 
was involved with the Air Pollution Control 
District in Los Angeles. We only imper- 
fectly understood the dimensions of the 
photochemical smog problem. Our under- 
standings as to the ways that it might grow 
and erpand as a function of population in- 
crease were imperfect. It was against that 
backdrop that the first standards evolved 
which provide for a level of 275 parts per mil- 
lion in the exhaust stream of each vehicle. 
There are a couple of critical factors about 
this standard today. 


* 


First of all, this standard is palpably in- 
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capable of solving and keeping solved the 
Los Angeles smog problem. The projection 
that we have made of vehicle population 
growth would suggest that by 1975, if we are 
to reduce vehicle exhaust emissions to about 
the level that existed in 1940, will require an 
exhaust emission standard of somewhere be- 
tween 50 and 100 parts per million. Now this 
is just about a third of the level presently 
authorized in both the California and the new 
jederal standard. So when the Secretary of 
HEW is given the standards firing authority 
and we confront a situation where the stand- 
ards that have been recommended and 
adopted by federal bodies are three times as 
high as we know will be required in Los 
Angeles within the next decade, then I think 
we face the situation that we ought to be 
apprehensive about. 

The second point is that the standard it- 
self is built on really the assumption that 
the Mississippi River and a leaky bathroom 
faucet are both the same because we are 
talking about a standard that expresses the 
amount of a pollutant per million parts of 
a moving exhaust stream..The simple fact is 
that larger, more expensive, more affluent 
American cars emit a great deal more exhaust 
yolume to the atmoshere than do smaller 
vehicles. Now if we were to convert this 
standard to the basis by which the atmos- 
phere is really polluted, that is, the amount 
oj pollution actually emitted from the tail 
pipe, per mile driven; per hour operated, or 
to some equivalent basis, we would have a 
real capability to build incentives into the 
market place, to alter the mir of vehicles 
that are now traveling the road. We would 
establish equality of treatment between mo- 
torists and we would probably move our pro- 
gram further down the pike more rapidly 
than the present program seems to be capa- 
ble of moving. us. 

And yet this disability has been built into 
the federal program and if there is value in 
altering the basis jor the standards we will be 
unable to realize those values because the 
system has been frozen by the Secretary and 
by the Department in terms oj the Dingell 
amendment. 

Foran. Mr. Atkisson, would there be any 
administrative problem between the state 
and federal authorities If California went 
ahead and developed more stringent stand- 
ards? 

Atrrsson, None that I can conceive of or 
none that cannot be solved. The paramount 
problem we face is that it’s a lot easier for 
the American automobile industry to build a 
vehicle that conforms to just one national 
standard than to try to produce a product 
which is safe for all environments. 

But the whole point of the program is that 
we must produce products that are safe in 
all of the environments in which they wiil 
be operated, antl those environments are not 
the same, therefore the standards cannot be 
the same. For example, Los Angeles has an 
average annual wind speed of about 6.2 miles 
per hour. Boston, on the other hand, has an 
average annual wind speed of nearly double 
that amount, about 12.2 miles per hour. What 
this number tells us is that a unit of pollu- 
tion put into the alr of Los Angeles will pro- 
duce twice the effect of the same unit of 
pollution put into the air of Boston. To put 
it another way, two tons of hydrocarbon loss 
in Boston are worth one ton of hydrocarbon 
loss in Los Angeles. And this means our 
standard has to be twice as restrictive as the 
standard in Boston. Now even if this did 
produce administrative inconveniences, it 
becomes a program necessity, a criterion that 
we have to honor. 

Fonan. Mr. Maga, you are Chief of the Bu- 
reuu of Air Sanitation for the California De- 
partment of Public Health and haye been 
working on the California air pollution prob- 
lem for 15 years. What values do you think 
would be served by allowing California to 
continue in its pioneering work to rid our 
atmosphere of smog? 

Maaa. Basically, allowing California to con- 
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tinue its pioneering effort to clear our atmos- 
phere of smog is the best way to insure that 
the needs of our State are met, Meeting these 
needs is essential for the health and welfare 
of the people of California. 

Research in California has shown that the 
seyere photochemical air pollution problem 
is caused by emissions by a large number of 
automobiles and the unique meteorology and 
topography of many places in the State. Now 
California has by far the most severe photo- 
chemical air pollution problem in the world. 
To illustrate, the California standard for 
photochemical oxidant, this Is an air quality 
standard, now is fifteen hundredths of a part 
per million of oxidant for one hour, and this 
represents an air pollution level where eye 
irritation, vegetation damage, and visibility 
impairment are first experienced. During the 
years 1964 and 1965, Pasadena and Azusa in 
Los Angeles County exceeded this standard 
for oxidant about 150 times per year in each 
of the two years. Most of the cities outside 
of California where oxidant is also measured 
continuously, the same standard was ex- 
ceeded only four to eight days per year dur- 
ing '64 and 65. Denver is the city with the 
most. frequent photochemical smog attacks 
outside of California. And here the stand- 
ards were exceeded about 18 times per year in 
the two year period. So we can see that the 
frequency of smog attacks in Los Angeles 
area, Pasadena and Azusa specifically, is 
from eight to twenty times that of the other 
cities outside of California. 

The motor vehicle pollution control pro- 
gram must be designed to reduce emissions 
to an acceptable level in the Los Angeles 
area to satisfy Californians. Because the de- 
termining factor in the degree of control 
needed is the air quality in Los Angeles, 
studies on 1) the occurrence and effects of 
photochemical smog, 2) the degree of con- 
trol required for emissions, and 3) the effects 
of control efforts on air quality must be 
conducted in the air of Los Angeles County. 
Extensive data on all these items has been, 
and continues to be, obtained by agencies in 
California as part of their ongoing program. 
So these agencies using this data are in the 
best position to determine what’s needed for 
California. 

California was the first to recognize the 
photochemical air pollution problem, It was 
the first to establish air quality and motor 
vehicle emission standards, specifically di- 
rected at the motor vehicle created air pollu- 
tion problem. It was the first to enact legis- 
lation for controlling motor vehicle emis- 
sions, the first to establish a program to con- 
trol these sources, and the first to have con- 
trol systems installed on cars. California has 
already added evaporative emission stand- 
ards, standards for oxides of nitrogen, and 
has adopted more strict standards to be 
effective in. 1970. And exhaust standards even 
more strict than those for 1970 will be needed 
in the future. Now these measures are needed 
in California and they are stringent measures. 
California should not be placed in the posi- 
tion of having to rely solely on the federal 
government for its needs. California has 
taken the initiative in solving its problem 
and it must be allowed to continue. 

Most of the research that has been done 
on the photochemical air pollution problem 
has been done in California. This research 
was conducted by many groups, state and 
local agencies, universities, research insti- 
tutions, industry and voluntary organiza- 
tions. Most of the data on the occurrence in 
nature of photochemical air pollution is also 
from California. As a result of this extensive 
effort, Callfornia has broad experience in 
studying and dealing with the problem, in 
standards for air quality and motor vehicle 
emissions, and in the actual contro) of these 
emissions. The solution to the photochemical 
air pollution problem requires all of the 
available capabilities, knowledge and experi- 
ence, be directed to the problem. This would 
be done if California is permitted to continue 
to establish its own motor vehicle emission 
standards. 
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No Man Lives Unto Himself 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 27, 1967 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, it is a dis- 
tinct honor for me to bring to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues in Congress a splen- 
did address by my good friend, Frank A. 
Nemec, president of Lykes-Bros. Steam- 
ship Co., New Orleans, on the occasion of 
his receipt of the 1966 National Defense 
Transportation Award 

Frank Nemec is a farsighted leader in 
the shipping industry of our country, who 
is doing a splendid job in directing the 
operations of a great shipping line. He is 
most deserving of this recognition by the 
Secretary of Defense in consultation with 
the members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
based on nominees offered by the Na- 
tional Defense Transportation Associa- 
tion. 


This important award, given annually 
for the past 18 years, is presented to the 
citizen of our country who has contrib- 
uted most to defense transportation. 
Frank Nemec has been in the forefront 
of those shipping company executives 
who have provided insight, imagination 
and hard work to meeting the problems 
and the needs of our Nation for the most 
efficient transportation system for the 
United States. 


In his address, delivered on October 6, 
1967, Mr. Nemec sets forth, in an incisive 
manner, the problems of our maritime 
industry and the bright future which the 
industry has if we will only meet the 
challenges we face in a constructive, pos- 
itive manner. 


It is indeed a pleasure, Mr. Speaker, for 
me to commend Frank Nemec for his 
contributions to the advancement of our 
country and its defense, and to call to the 
attention of my colleagues this fine 
speech he made on the night he was hon- 
ored with the 1966 National Defense 
Transportation Award. Mr. Nemec's ad- 
dress, entitled No Man Lives Unto Him- 
self.“ and a press announcement on the 
NDTA award, follow: 


No Man Lives Unto HIMSELF 
(By Frank A. Nemec) 


I am privileged to have been selected to 
receive the National Transportation Award. 
Symbolically this award recognizes the great 
contributions of my fellow officers and as- 
sociates in Lykes, and indeed of the American 
steamship industry, to the national defense. 

Following in the steps of many distin- 
guished predecessors, men whose names toll 
the bell of progress in transportation, I ac- 
cept this award with humility and in a spirit 
of rededication to the many men and women 
of Lykes—both ashore and afloat—who have 
contributed so much to our national inter- 
est. Previous recipients have included dis- 
tinguished engineers, administrators and 
business executives, famous inventors, chair- 
men of House and Senate committees, and a 
great university—men like Sikorsky, De 
Long, Douglas, Magnuson, Harris, Haughton 
and Trippe. Now this award is presented to 
me, and through me, to the people of Lykes— 
for no man lives unto himself, 

Over the years, Lykes has served our na- 
tion both in the time of peace and in time 
of war—and in doing so—has created a great 
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organization immersed in the principle of 
dedicated service to the commerce and de- 
fense of the United States. 

During World War II and in the rehabilita- 
tion that followed, in Korea, and today in 
Southeast Asia—the ships and the men and 
women of Lykes have served their nation in 
time of need. Never has our country called 
that we have not answered in full measure— 
regardless of cost and private interest—for 
well we know the importance of sea-lift to 
the defense and to the economic and politi- 
cal interests of our nation. 

Aside from significant carryings of military 
and economic aid in our regular operations, 
Lykes, today, has fourteen new self-sustain- 
ing ships under direct charter to the Navy— 
more new ships than all other private or pub- 
lic sources combined. This, then, is living 
evidence of our purposeful support of our 
common defense. We of Lykes, wear our sery- 
ice stripes openly and proudly—with apolo- 
gies to no man. So long as our nation calls— 
80 long shall we serve. 

The winds of change are blowing on the 
sealanes of the world and, during the next 
two decades, our nation must earmark a 
larger proportion of our total economic re- 
sources to the support of an enlarged and 
revitalized merchant fleet. 

Today, the United States, involved in an 
expanded military commitment in all of 
Southeast Asia and with war clouds over- 
hanging other vital areas, must 
that its maritime resources are strained to the 
breaking point. Despite massive use of air- 
power, ocean transportation moves more than 
97% of all military cargo and almost 100% of 
vital economic supplies to Viet Nam and the 
rest of Southeast Asa. Even about 80% of all 
Air Force cargo for Viet Nam moves by sea. 

The magnificent armada of merchant ships 
constructed to help win World War Il—now 
more than twenty years of age—has reached 
the end of its useful life. In the relatively 
near-term future it will be increasingly difi- 
cult to find suitable ships and crews to carry 
necessary military cargoes without damage 
to our International trade and balance of 
payments. 

A substantial enlargement of the present 
conflict or need for significant military inter- 
vention in some other area of the world 
would require mobilization in the military 
sea-lift of most of our vital cargoliner ships. 

Let me illustrate this! During 1967-1968, 
military requirements of dry-cargo sea-lift to 
all areas of the world will aggregate about 
30,000,000 tons, of which the private sector 
will provide about two-thirds. 

But—and mark this well—neither the Na- 
tional Defense Reserve Fleet nor the Military 
Sea Transportation Service have much more 
sea-lift capability in reserve. The inactive 
NDRF consists of about 1,100 ships—of which 
only a handful are suitable for use in the 
present emergency. 

As a practical matter, any significant en- 
largement of military sea-lift requirements 
during the balance of this year must be sat- 
isfied by the ready ships ships of the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine. 

Yet—and this is often overlooked—we are 
not fighting a conventional war. In this new 
military-political-economic form of total 
warfare it is abundantly plain that cargoes 
necessary to support the civilian economy 
of the Republic of Viet Nam are as important 
to the overall requirements of the United 
States effort as direct military cargoes. These 
cargoes also require sea-lift. 

A few years from now the situation will be 
even more critical. During the 1970's, our 
nation will be face to face with the un- 
pleasant truth that it will be without the 
support of an effective United States mer- 
chant fleet even for limited wars such as the 
Korean or Viet Nam conflicts. 

Looking into the °70’s, the situation is 
frightful. With the exception of the sub- 
sidized cargoliner fleet, most segments of the 
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American Merchant Marine will be obsolete. 
Specifically, the vast majority of the MSTS 
nucleus feet, the National Defense Reserve 
Fleet, the so-called tramp or contract car- 
riers, and most unsubsidized liner ships have 
limited life. It is plain that in 
the future the United States defense estab- 
lishment must become increasingly reliant 
upon the subsidized cargoliner segment of 
the United States Merchant Marine for sea- 
lift availability even in cases of limited 
emergency. 

By 1971, our total ocean-going merchant 
marine, exclusive of the then all but worth- 
less World War H ships, will consist only 
of about 400 ships—including 230 subsidized 
cargoliners and 130 tankships. In 1973, the 
number of useful ships will drop to about 
350—with little improvement in sight until 
after 1975. 

I have called the five -years—1971-1976— 
our years of crisis. American shipyards and 
component suppliers caught in the deluge 
of navai and maritime orders will be hard- 
pressed to make deliveries before 1972, at 
the earliest. It was for these reasons that in 
my appearance this year before the Senate 
Subcommittee on the Merchant Marine, I 
urged on behalf of the Committee of Ameri- 
can Steamship Lines that for these five years 
of crisis, American shipowners be authorized 
to build ships abroad for registry under the 
American fiag—without penalty or discrimi- 
nation. But this is not to be. So it seems 
inevitable that in the endless patchwork of 
our nation's maritime policy, selected units of 
our antiquated and obsolete World War II 
fleet must be refurbished at great cost and 
expense—a costly sacrifice on the altar of 
self-interest and national folly. 

As a nation, we seem to have forgotten 
that scapower is not a single element but a 
very complex structure—with built-in time 
delays—the essential elements of which must 
include: 

1. A formidable naval feet made up of sur- 
face, underwater and air units; 

2. A nayal auxiliary which, in time of need, 
must consist largely of merchant ships capa- 
ble of maintaining adequate logistic support 
for our armed forces overseas; and 

3. A merchant fleet of sufficient residual 
size to provide sea-lift for the essential 
sinews of war. 

More than any other single factor, the fu- 
ture state and size of the merchant marine 
can limit our nation’s ability to apply effec- 
tively the full measure of our military and 
economic strength as rapidly and as force- 
fully as may be required by future events. 
Herein lle the seeds of national disaster! We 
stand before the world—a military and eco- 
nomic goliath—with feet of clay! 

Yet this need not be so. At a time when 
the Soviet Union is rapidly expanding its 
maritime capability, building ships both at 
home and abroad and in the process of ex- 
pending large amounts of badly needed for- 
eign exchange—our nation has fumbled with 
indecision. 

The United States cannot long remain the 
greatest military power on earth with an 
over-age and inadequate maritime fleet. Cost 
effectiveness seems to have become a goal— 
rather than a tool; short-term expedients 
have been dignified as long-term policies; 
and as a consequence, our national security 
and a vital segment of our total economic 
strength are in jeopardy. 

On the other hand, while the deplorable 
state of the U.S. Merchant Marine may lead 
to a national disaster, the Soviet Union is 
steaming full speed ahead with a program 
to become the world's leading maritime na- 
tion. Already, Russia, today, has more cargo 
ships in its active merchant fleet than the 
United States, though our overall tonnage is 
greater. Russia is building nearly 12 mer- 
chant ships to each of ours. Russia has con- 
tracted for or has under construction today 
556 merchant ships totaling over 4.5 million 
deadweight tons compared with our 48 ships 
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of 641,000 deadweight tons. It seems to me 
that the Russian Bear is not the land-loving 
brown bear, but rather the polar bear who 
thrives in an environment both cold and 
wet. 

Yet, while our merchant marine programs 
have faltered, the subsidized common car- 
rier companies have bulit ships to the limit 
of the available shipyard subsidies. As a con- 
sequence, today the United States has the 
finest cargoliner fleet on the high seas and 
the 155 new ships built or building are the 
envy of the entire world. 

With heavy emphasis on construction and 
design which improve endurance and re- 
lability, the speeds of these new ships, cargo- 
handling abilities, and crew conditions have 
been substantially improved. Their heavy-lift 
cargo gear, cargo-handling flexibility, fea- 
tures such as strengthened decks, quick- 
opening hatches and many other epecialized 
capabilities make these ships the finest group 
of military auxiliaries in the entire world 
today—bar none. 

Consider this one fact—today, the United 
States has in operation three times as many 
twenty-knot cargoliners as the rest of the 
world combined. 

Presently, in the absence of full mobiliza- 
tion and because of our need to earn and 
conserve badly needed foreign exchange, 
many of these ships have been retained in 
their commercial trades—but they are ready 
and avallable to the defense establishment 
whenever required by our national interests. 
But—and mark this carefully—since 1957 the 
155 new ships which the subsidized lines have 
built or now have building have released an 
equal number of C-2 and C-3 type ships— 
most of which are now serving in the South- 
east Asia sea-lift. Without this shipbuilding 
program, which represents an expenditure of 
corporate funds aggregating more than $1 
billion, the United States would be in dire 
straits today. 

While this accomplishment is gratifying, 
the thirteen companies presently associated 
in the Committee of American Steamship 
Lines are on the verge of exciting techno- 
logical breakthroughs of unprecedented mag- 
nitude. 

New concepts—including containerships 
and lash type ships—will immeasurably 
strengthen our economic and military sea- 
lift capability. Also in the forefront of this 
shipping revolution is the Lykes Seabee Class 
of ships—which, I believe, are destined to 
become the finest military auxiliaries on the 
high seas. 

Within the next few days, Lykes expects to 
open bids of domestic shipyards for the con- 
struction of three ships of the Seabee Class. 
With, I hope, some pardonable pride, I would 
like to outline some of the important features 
of this new class of ships. 

These ships will be gigantic by any stand- 
ards, measuring about 875 feet in length and 
106 feet in beam. 

With a cargo lift of about 20,000 tons, each 
ship will have a sea speed of more than 21 
knots. To illustrate the immense size of this 
vessel, each of the 38 standard design barges 
which can be carried by this ship will be 9714 
feet long and 35 feet wide. The clear dock 
space on the upper deck, for example, is the 
length of two football fields, 75 feet wide and 
free of any supporting stanchions. 

want to emphasize that more than simply 
being a new ship, the Lykes Seabee System 18 
an entirely new method of transportation— 
one which is based on an entirely new method 
of handling shipboard cargo. 

The principal novel cargo-handling feat- 
ures of the new Seabee include: : 

1. An extremely large stern elevator havi: 
total lift capacity in excess of 2,000 tons; 

2. Special use of wheeled hydraulic trans- 
porters for moving barges or other cargo from 
the elevator into the decks of the ships; and 

3. The wide-open decks which permit this 
cargo to be rolled into its final resting place 
rather than lifted and stowed. 
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Thus, in its simplest form, the Lykes ele- 
vator will move cargo, whether in barges, con- 
tainers or otherwise, up to one of the three 
deck levels. The cargo-handling function 
will then be taken over by wheeled hydraulic 
transporters which will automatically carry 
and stow this cargo in predesignated places 
on one of the decks. 

It is a system of magnificent simplicity and 
tremendous productivity. In its evolution, 
the Seabee has become the first completely 
intermodal carrier capable of carrying cargo, 
barges, containers, vehicles or unitized cargo 
with equal facility. 

Among its other major innovations in com- 
mercial practice, the Seabees include: 

1. The largest single power plant in a cargo 
ship—26,000 SHP; 

2. The use of a new-type fluidic bow 
thruster; and 

3, Contra-rotating propellers to improve 
efficiency and speed. 

Apart from its commercial capabilities, we 
believe this new concept can render unlimited 
service to the military forces of the United 
States in time of national emergency or war. 

For example, in military employment it can 
serve as a fast-deployment resupply ship. 
Military cargo, pre-loaded in watertight 
barges, can be stored in forward locations in 
a ready state. The complete ship loading cycle 
of 38 barges will take about eight hours. Dis- 
charge in any suitable port, bay or estuary on 
a hostile shore will also take about eight 
hours. Relatively cheap barges rather than 
expensive ships will be pre-loaded with mill- 
tary cargo, They can provide completely pro- 
tected storage facilities under direct military 
control, 

Military barges can be tailored for special 
needs or purposes, and may be self-propelled 
or pushed by “seamules,” designed for self- 
unloading through ramps or otherwise, and 
provide warehousing facilities pending move- 
ment to forward areas—whether by helicopter 
or otherwise—without tying up costly vessels. 

Entire interdiction and coastal attack fleets 
can be carried as self-sustaining flotillas. The 
upper open deck can carry a variety of special 
purpose or fighting ships, including tugs for 
the barges. The two barge decks can carry 
specially-equipped barge ships to serve as 
command posts and dormitories, ammo-car- 
riers, hospital types, communication centers, 
and fuel depots. The large tankage capacity 
of each Seabee can be fitted to carry 15,000 
tons of petroleum or other liquids which can 
be pumped into rubber or plastic storage 
facilities, other ships, barges or other storage 
capacity, thereby providing needed fuel for 
the flotilla or strike force. 

As a roll-on/roll-off ship, five Lykes Seabees 
can comfortably carry all of the 5,000 vehicles 
of the present armored brigade force—plus 
75,000 tons of fuel. 

Because of the flexibility and shelter pro- 
vided by the elevator and stern access, ve- 
hicles can be off-loaded under primitive con- 
ditions with less hazard and at greater speed 
than any other roli-on / roll- off ship of which 
we have knowledge. 

Helicopters, VTOL'S or other aircraft can 
be carried on all three desks and flown off the 
elevator. 

For these and other reasons, we believe the 
cost effectiveness and adaptability of the 
Lykes Seabee Class provide the Navy and 
Defense departments with the opportunity to 
develop compatible weapon and 
systems of unlimited scope and flexibility. 

These new types of invaluable military 
auxiliaries can, and in the future must, be 
made available to the armed forces. Even 
assuming that in future limited war our na- 
tional interest requires continued commer- 
cial cargoliner services, the newest, the finest 
and the most useful of these ships can be 
turned to military service almost instantly, 
provided the Defense Department joins in 
implementing the so-called respond program 
which CAS L., developed and presented to 
the Navy and Defense departments this year. 
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This proposal, now under active study, can 
make sea-lift capability available to the mili- 
tary on a pre-programmed basis, 

In the sweeping change toward specializa- 
tion—only the dry cargo common carriers 
will be able to provide our military forces 
With self-sustaining sea-lift, Large bulk car- 
riers—while necessary for supporting basic 
industry—are not suitable as military auxil- 
iaries. Let me make this perfectly plain—the 
military establishment will have increased 
need of the common carrier cargoliners in 
the near future—and Lykes and the other 
C. A. 8 L. lines will cooperate completely with 
the national interest. But, we are entitled to 
and must have assurance of increased rec- 
ognition by the Department of Defense of the 
long-term importance of the United States 
common carrier cargoliner fleet, coupled with 
constructive changes in the handling of milt- 
tary sea-lift cargo. 

Military and other government cargo 
should be regarded as seed cargo—and used 
as such to maintain and expand common 
carrier service. By providing equitable in- 
centives in the allocation of this cargo—at 
fair and reasonable rates—we can expand 
our total maritime capability—and thus our 
national strength, 

At last our decades of neglect seem at an 
end—and a modest beginning is to be made 
in rebuilding our merchant fleet. Even as I 
stand here, the White House is putting the 
final embellishments on a new maritime pol- 
icy and soon will submit it to the Congress. 
While it will not fully meet the problems of 
our years of crisis during the early 1970's, it 
will represent the reawakening of our mari- 
time ambitions as a nation. Among the most 
significant features of this new policy will be 
the willingness of this administration to 
commit over the next five years, the expendi- 
ture of more than $1% billions for shipyard 
subsidies on new construction. This will per- 
mit construction of between 120 and 165 
new ships—depending on types, 

On the brighter side—we have led the 
world in technological innovation on the sea- 
lanes of the world—and will continue to do 
s0. To note but a few—the supertanker, the 
containerships, the lash types, and now the 
completely intermodal Seabee carriers are 
products of American inyentiveness and in- 
genuity. These sweeping changes create new 
vistas of progress and service to the com- 
merce and defense of the United States. All 
this is but a beginning—the oncoming rush 
of the complete through-put system of 
transportation, whether by unit loads, con- 
tainers or barges, will offer new tools to 
business management and help make Amer- 
ican industry more competitive in world 
markets. 

Much more will be demanded of all. There 
must be improved communication and co- 
operation with shippers and shipowner, with 
other modes of transportation and carriers, 
and with the Navy and Department of De- 
fense. 

These are exciting new days, with new 
forms and new free flows in transportation. 

Awareness, communication and coopera- 
tion—these must be the maritime watch 
words of the future—for no man lives unto 
himself. 

He who lingers is lost. Our nation has no 
choice—we must secure the seas for our de- 
fense and our commerce—and our new mari- 
time policy is essential to both. 


Lyxes Lives News RELEASE 


Frank A. Nemec, President of Lykes Bros. 
Steamship Co., Inc., has been selected to 
receive the coveted National Transportation 
Award for 1966, presented annually by the 
National Defense Transportation Association 
in recognition of innovations made in the 
transportation field for contributions or en- 
couragement to programs of transportation 
research and development. 


The final selection of Mr. Nemec was made 
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by Secretary of Defense, Robert S. McNamara, 
upon the recommendation of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Initially presented in 1949, the silver 
trophy that Mr. Nemec will receive symbol- 
izes the far-reaching influence of transporta- 
tion technology on national affairs. The 
trophy is engraved with the names of six- 
teen men and one educational institution 
that have contributed a wide range of sery- 
ices to the transportation industry as a 
whole, to the economy of the nation and to 
the defense of the free world. 

Mr. Nemec’s nomination was based on the 
fact that for two decades he has, in various 
capacities, furnished aggressive and able 
leadership to the American Merchant Marine, 
He has helped develop substantial new 
technological areas and initiated revolution- 
ary innovations; thereby, helping to create 
a modern, efficient sealift necessary for the 
national defense in support of the military 
establishment. 

In 1960, Mr. Nemec was elected Louisiana 
Maritime Man of the Year in recognition of 
his efforts in initiating and promoting the 
ship replacement program of the American 
Merchant Marine and Lykes. 

Mr. Nemec is currently serving as General 

of the Committee of American 


Boyd 
and others in the national administration to 
evolve a practical national program for re- 
vitalization of the American Merchant 
Marine. 

The conception, design and development 
of the Lykes Seabee Class of vessels has 
rested largely with Mr. Nemec. This design 
was the first version of an ocean-going barge 
carrier ever seriously explored by a merchant 
shipping company. The ship will be the larg- 
est cargoliner ever constructed in the world, 
and represents a major breakthrough in 
ocean shipping that will provide the United 
States defense establishment with the most 
valuable military auxiliary available to any 
nation. 

This is the second time in recent years that 
a New Orleans nominee has been selected to 
receive the award. In 1963 Tulane University 
was honored for its Institute on Transporta- 
tion and Port Operations and for its con- 
tribution to the stimulation of Ideas and dis- 
cussions of all phases of foreign and domes- 
tic trade operations. Tulane is the only edu- 
cational institution ever to receive the 
award. f 

Recent recipients of the award include, 
Senator Warren G. Magnuson, 1961; Hon. 
Oren Harris, U.S. Congressman from Ar- 
kansas, 1962; Tulane University, 1963; Dan- 
iel J. Haughton, President of the Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp., 1964, and Juan T. Trippe, 
Chairman of the Board and Chief Executive 
Officer of Pan American World Airways, 1965. 

The official presentation will be made at 
the National Defense Transportation Associ- 
ation’s annual meeting in Los Angeles, in 
October. 


David N. Myers Wins Cleveland 
United Appeal Honor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL A, FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 24, 1967 


Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. Speaker, the 
Cleveland United Appeal last Tuesday 
gave its distinguished service award to 
David N. Myers, president of the Jewish 
Community Federation. 
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Under leave obtained, I insert in the 
Recor an article which appeared in the 
Cleveland Press on October 23, which 
reads as follows: 

Myers, who is president of the Byerlyte 
Corp., was presented the award at a Mid- 
Day Club meeting of United Appeal volun- 
teers in recognition of numerous civic ac- 
complishments. 

Specially cited were his leadership and fl- 
nancial support im behalf of the Jewish 
Orthodox Home for the Aged. He was presi- 
dent of the home-sponsoring organization 
for seven years and assisted in the creation 
of its new $5,000,000 building. 

The citation said, “He has shown a hu- 
manitarian concern for continued progress 
toward the well-being of this community's 
people.” 

Myers has been a trustee of the Jewish 
Community Federation for 19 years and has 
served as treasurer of Mt. Sinai Hospital and 
the Cleveland Mental Health Assn. 

In July, he was given the Eleanor Roose- 
velt Humanities Award by the Israel Bond 
Organization of which he was a founder in 
Cleveland. 


Navy Day Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GILBERT GUDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 27, 1967 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, in honor of 
the outstanding services rendered by our 
men and women of the U.S. Navy, I 
would like to insert the following Navy 
Day message from Rear Adm. G. M. 
Davis, commanding officer, National 
Naval Medical Center. I am proud that 
the world renowned naval medical in- 
stitution is located in my congressional 
district. 

The message follows: 

Navy Dax MESSAGE From THE COMMANDING 
OFFICER 

Friday, October 27th, marks the observ- 
ance of Navy Day 1967. It is on this day 
that we recognize and commend the men 
and women of the U.S. Navy for their tire- 
less efforts and devotion to duty throughout 
the year. 

Today's Navymen are, in some ways, very 
different from their predecessors of 100 years 
ago. They are highly specialized individuals 
serving in many different flelds. Yet, their 
devotion to duty, loyalty, and dedication 
to the Nation and the Navy has not changed 
but has been proven over and over again. 

In today’s Navy there are almost 
unlimited opportunities and challenges for 
the young men and women of our Nation. 
In accepting them, by becoming members of 
the Navy Team, they have gained the respect 
of their Nation and the confidence of its 
people. By willingly accepting assignments 
at shore stations, at sea, under the sea, with 
combat units in Southeast Asia and per- 
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forming duties ranging from actual combat 
to that of research and training. Navymen— 
1967 bave again proven that they can master 
the challenges of the greatest Navy in the 
work. 

Valor among Navymen has become a tra- 
dition. This is especially true of our Hospital 
Corpsmen serving with combat units in 
South Viet Nam. Performance far above 
the call of duty also exists here at Bethesda— 
in the care of patients, in research, in 

and in the local community. The 
theme “US. Navy—Mark of a Man” has 
again been well earned. 
G. M. Davis 
Rear Adm., Medical Corps, U.S. Navy, 
Commanding Officer, National Naval 
Medical Center. 


Right and Responsibility of Dissent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 27, 1967 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, under the 
guise of freedom to dissent, somewhere 
between 40,000 and 50,000 demonstrators 
brought shame and dishonor to our Na- 
tion in Washington, D.C., last week. 

A mass migration of beatniks, hippies, 
black nationalists, professional agitators, 
and naive students attempted to close 
down the Pentagon, which is the nerve 
center of the military defense of this 
Nation. 

They came here from all parts of the 
country, by car, by bus, by train, and 
by plane. A legitimate question “Who 
paid for their transportation?” 

The right to dissent Is guaranteed by 
our Constitution. It is fundamental to 
maintain liberty and freedom. However, 
coupled with this “right” of dissent is a 
corresponding “responsibility.” 

Last Sunday night I went to the Pen- 
tagon to see the protest activities “first- 
hand.” What I found was a mixture of 
misguided humanity. This conclusion 
was not drawn solely by their physical 
appearance. 

The night was cold and bonfires were 
burning on the steps and grounds of the 
fortified building. Not only were these 
fires used for warmth but for the burn- 
ing of draft cards and dollar bills. There 
were numerous protesters seated and 
sprawled on the steps of the Pentagon. 
Circling this group were US. soldiers 
and Federal marshals. Floating up from 
this gruesome sea of humanity was the 
scent of drugs. 

Within this motley group was a large 
portable loud speaker. The protesters 
would take turns speaking—their re- 
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marks were unbelievable. The so-called 
free speech was salted with vulgarity 
directed toward the troops. Anti-Amer- 
ican phrases advocating violent revolu- 
tion were common. Filthy signs were 
displayed while others exercised their 
“dissent” by painting obscene remarks 
and figures on the walls of the Pentagon. 

The restraint shown by the military 
and the Federal marshalls to the taunts 
and the face-to-face confrontation with 
the demonstrators was remarkable. They 
swallowed humiliation and never once 
lost their composure. 

As I mingled amongst the dissenters I 
have never seen such a group of con- 
fused, selfish and malicious young peo- 
ple. They were a real dedicated bunch 
of draft dodgers. 

After leaving this disgusting scene I 
talked to bushy-haired Jerry Rubin, a 
codirector for the march and Peking- 
oriented leader of the Progressive Labor 
Party. Rubin, who has been active in 
violent protest demonstrations through- 
out the country, told me that a “revolu- 
tion has begun and no power can stop 
it” 

I witnessed the military warn the pro- 
testors that the agreed time for the 
march to end had arrived. The pro- 
testors, who had previously agreed to the 
terms of the march, refused to leave. It 
was necessary to carry them bodily from 
the steps to awaiting police vans to be 
arrested. 

The entire group represented a real 
waste of humanity—young derelicts with 
no purpose or direction—a ship without 
a rudder. 

While we as a free people, and as a 
government, will continue to jealously 
guard and protect the right of every 
American to dissent—the fact remains 
that these misled young followers have 
provided incriminating propaganda to 
Communist countries. Their demonstra- 
tions are not patriotic, nor do they pro- 
vide the morale needed in Vietnam, In- 
stead it is aiding and abetting the enemy. 
Make no mistake how the Communists 
will interpret this demonstration. They 
see it as a weakening of America’s atti- 
tude toward the war. 

It behooves us as citizens of our coun- 
try to act immediately to correct a con- 
dition that may very well give seed to 
our own destruction as a free country. 

The financial cost of handling this 
pro-Vietcong rally held last week was 
estimated at over $1 million. This does 
not include the value of the large amount 
of planning and staff time by the Gov- 
ernment that went into preparing for 
the 2-day demonstration, nor does it in- 
clude the cost, estimated at $350,000, of 
the military man-days of the Federal 
troops that defended the Pentagon. 

The cost of this demonstration to our 
Nation’s security is indeterminable. 


Land and the Production of 
Forest Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 30, 1967 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the Pub- 
lic Land Law Review Commission, which 
was established by the Congress to bring 
better order into the public land use pol- 
icies of the Nation, and of which I have 
the honor to serve as chairman, recently 
conducted another series of field studies 
in pursuance of its work. 

A memorable event in our meetings 
was a Governor's luncheon in Seattle, 
Wash. It was attended by many leaders 
in resource management, industry, and 
and public representatives. The main 
speaker at the luncheon was Mr. Gene C. 
Brewer, of New York, who is chairman of 
the board of the National Forest Prod- 
ucts Association and president of U.S. 
Plywood-Champion Papers, Inc. 

Mr. Brewer thoughtfully, and elo- 
quently, described some of the very real 
problems regarding land use confronting 
our important forest industries. His 
statement was most helpful to the mem- 
bers of our commission who were in 
attendance. 

Because of the importance of what he 
said, I would like to call the attention of 
the Members of this House to his speech. 
I feel it will be most helpful to their 
thinking about this complex subject. 

I would like, therefore, to insert his 
address in the RECORD. 

LAND AND DEMAND; TODAY'S RESOURCE 

CHALLENGE 

Mr. Chairman, Distinguished Members of 
Congress, Ladies and Gentlemen; It is a 
pleasure for me to be with you here today, 
not only for the honor this occasion brings 
me. I grew up in the Pacific Northwest, and 
my first job in the forest products industry 
was right here in Seattle. 

This gives us much in common and gives 
me a feeling of being back home. 

The forest industry is very much a part of 
Seattle's history. This city was literally 
carved out of the forest, and the manu- 
facture of products from the forest is one of 
the important industries in this region. 

Naturally when the average citizen thinks 
of the forest industry, he thinks of trees. But 
the march of events and the deep-lying 
changes that are sweeping the nation in our 
time suggests to me that we should be think- 
ing of something more basic than the trees— 
for we should be concerned sbout the land 
on which they grow and the demands that 
are being made upon that land. 

It is this latter with which the Public 
Land Law Review Commission is so intelli- 
gently concerned, and it is about this that I 
would like to share some thoughts with you 
today. And I am going to wear two hats— 
speaking to you not only as a representative 
of the forest products industry but also as a 
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private citizen concerned with the adminis- 
trative procedures and policies that may de- 
velop as a result of your far-reaching investi- 
gations and deliberations, 

AN ENLIGHTENED LAND USE POLICY 


The need for a more enlightened public 
land policy has become vital and ls pressing 
heavily upon us. This is at the heart of the 
Commission's studies, and it is something 
that deeply affects everyone—city dweller or 
no—not merely my own industry or other 
resource-based industries. 

The elements of all life derive from the 
land, and it is our dependence upon and 
proper use of the land which will determine 
whether our nation will long survive. In the 
United States, we, more than most other 
peoples, have been blessed with vast and 
fertile lands. They have been bountiful in 
yielding foods and fuels, clothing and shelter, 
minerals and mountainous harvests of all 
the things our people have required. 

The land of America has been good to us— 
and many Americans have accepted the 
bounty and beauty of the land without recog- 
nizing the burdens we impose on it. 

In making thoughtless demands upon the 
land, many have failed to assign a scale of 
values to those benefits they expect from it. 
Most of us have inadequately understood the 
obvious fact that, among the riches of a 
prosperous nation, only its land base is fixed. 

Let me emphasize at this point—the very 
solutions we are attempting to reach must 
not be politically motivated. It is not a 
political problem—and therefore it cannot 
have a political solution. 

RELATIVE VALUES MUST BE CONSIDERED 

This being true, we must then consciously 
adopt a national philosophy of relative val- 
ues which will enable us to use our available 
land base wisely and well. The problem arises 
because we live in a time of mushrooming 
populations; the automobile has made our 
families the most mobile in the world, and 
we seek outdoor recreation and scenic vistas; 
we must provide for modern transportation's 
insatiable appetite for super highways, air- 
fields and parking lots; our affluent society 
demands great land-gobbling shopping cen- 
ters; the evolution of the megalopolis threat- 
ens to engulf urban dwellers in an unending 
sea of asphalt, steel and brick—sometimes 
called the “asphalt jungle"; widely spread 
housing developments consume thousands of 
acres of some of our best agricultural lands 
each year. 

The huge agricultural surpluses we were 
faced with a few short years ago haye been 
genetously contributed to famine-ridden na- 
tions in all corners of the world, and the need 
becomes more critical with each passing year. 

The urgent need for many of us to escape 
to. the fresh air, sparkling waters, and the 
stillness of the out-of-doors imposes hereto- 
fore undreamed of pressures for parks, lakes, 
seashores, forests and the soul-satisfying 
wonders of the wilderness, 

ONLY SO MUCH LAND 


But there is only so much land to go 
around. If we set productive land aside for 
special purposes to the exclusion of economic 
production of necessary materials, then we 
have chopped away at a limited land base, 
a resource that permits us to turn out prod- 
ucts required by a society with a high stand- 
ard of living. We have also chopped away at 
jobs and economic stability, taxes, and the 
public serivces they pay for. 

Let me direct your attention to a tre- 


mendously significant change that has oc- 
curred in public policy In this country. A 
century and a half ago, the population was 
concentrated along the eastern seaboard. 
Then before and following the Civil War 
came the great western migration encouraged 
by such federal action as the Homestead Act, 
railroad land grants, and a number of similar 
laws. 

Private capital was encouraged to invest in 
these opportunities. 


A CHANGE IN POLICY 


But shortly before the turn of the century, 
public land use policy began to change. 
Forest reserves were created, later to become 
national forests. Railroad lands were re- 
vested, and national parks, monuments, graz- 
ing districts, wildlife reserves, power and 
water reservations and mineral reserves were 
set aside from private entry. 

Then, to complete the reversal, an active 
program of land acqutsition began to put 
private lands back into government owner- 
ship. This acquisition program was justified 
on the grounds of insuring future supplies 
of natural resources, to protect the head- 
waters of navigable streams, to preserve nät- 
ural wonders, to provide recreation and out- 
door space for a variety of other uses, 


A DIFFERENT PICTURE TODAY 


But times have changed, and it is now 
reasonable to question the laws which led to 
the disposal and, later, the acquisition of 
public lands. This, of course is the main 
thrust of the investigation being conducted 
by the Public Land Law Review Commission. 
However, I would respectfully suggest that 
the Commission, while recognizing the pos- 
sibility of continued need for public acquisi- 
tion of private property, also recognize the 
necessity for evaluating present public land 
ownership, with an eye to disposing today of 
those lands that can contribute significantly 
to our future economic wealth, Scientific and 
technological breakthroughs of the past sev- 
eral decades have placed a different set of 
values on our land area, offering Improved 
utilization and productivity. 

Certainly the economics of the forest prod- 
ucts industry have changed for the simple 
reason there are no longer timber frontiers 
as we once knew them. The once-migrant 
character of the lumber industry has now 
been stabilized by investment of hundreds of 
millions of dollars in tree farms and perma- 
nent manufacturing facilities with increas- 
ingly remarkable diversification. The evolu- 
tion of the Tree Farm Program, since its in- 
ception in 1941, is an outstanding success 
story. More than 70 million acres of privately- 
owned tax-paying forest lands in the 48 con- 
tinental United States are dedicated to grow- 
ing perpetual crops of trees, as well as pro- 
viding the aesthetic enjoyment demanded by 
all of us. We have developed the applied 
science of forest management, and the gen- 
eral quality of management on our lands is 
second to none in the world. 

PROGRAMS, STABILITY, INVESTMENTS 

Our intensive forestry programs have de- 
veloped genetically superior trees, fertiliza- 
tion methods, intermediate harvests and 
other improvements over and beyond the 
natural productivity of the land. 

These programs provide a measure of raw 
material stability, permitting the additional 
investment of risk capital in plants, research 
and development, and marketing activities. 
With this investment comes additional jobs, 
Personal income—economic stability—par- 
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ticularly in rural areas and small commu- 
nities. 

‘Today I think it’s reasonable to ask if as 
much can be said for the lands in public 
ownership. 

Lest you wonder how this might affect you, 
let me remind you that presently the federal 
government owns a huge land empire—34 per 
cent of the nation's total land area and 64 
per cent of all lands west.of the Rock Moun- 
tains, and plans are afoot to acquire still 
more. 

Here in the state of Washington, for in- 
stance, exhaustive studies have been made of 
the North Cascades, delineating a possible 
National Park, as well as establishing definite 
boundaries for wilderness and primitive 
areas. Reclassification of the nearly two mil- 
lion acres represented must take into con- 
sideration the present and future economic 
impact on the communities involved, as well 
as the stated purpose to protect specific 
scenic and aesthetic areas of interest. 

SPEAKING OF GAPS 

It is stylish to speak of gaps—the technol- 
ogy gap—the generation gap—credibility 
gaps—and so forth. Might we also be facing 
an investment gap in resource development? 
When the national forests were created, the 
stated purpose was to insure a future supply 
of timber to meet the nation’s wood require- 
ments. Yet the very policies established by 
the public agencies charged with the sale of 
public timber inhibits the investment of 
venture capital. 

Most public timber sales are of such small 
volume that private operators cannot real- 
istically anticipated an economic return over 
the long haul—planning for the short term 
only does not encourage long-term invest- 
emnt. Only through the most intensive man- 
agement of our public forests can we hope 
to meet the increased demands for forest 
products tomorrow. Converting today's stag- 
nant overmature timber stands to the grow- 
ing of timber crops for tomorrow will not 
only stabilize our raw material requirements 
but will also expand the other compatible 
uses these same forests provide—recreation, 
watershed protection and wildlife habitat. 


PRESSURES ARE GROWING 


The pressure for land for recrea- 
tion and other outdoor use purposes is in- 
tense and growing. In the past few years 
there has been a flood of proposals for new 
national parks, new wildlife areas, new wil- 
derness set-asides, water development and 
drainage projects, and other purposes. Today 
we have “demands” for the North Cascades 
National Park, a Redwood National Park and, 
within the last month or so, an Adirondack 
National Park. 

The Forest Service contemplates acquiring 
four million acres, mostly in the East and 
South. The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
has ambitious programs. Private groups and 
organizations are beating the drums for 
favorite projects. 

All of these things cut deeply into our 
limited land resources because the majority 
of the “demands” are aimed at taking out of 
timber production lands that could compati- 
bly serve a variety of uses. Surprisingly 
enough, for a country as vast as ours, We are 
beginning to run out of land we need to 
grow and harvest trees and land necessary 
for the production of goods and services 
other than timber. z 


OTHER INDUSTRIES ARE AFFECTED 


The electric utility industry is caught in 
this same squeeze, particularly in densely 
populated areas. This industry, which has 
created its present capacity over the past 
75 years, must now suddenly double its 
capacity over the next ten years or so. 

To do this It must build hundreds of new 
generating planis and thousands of miles of 
high voltage transmission lines. This takes 
land. ’ 


Yet non-hydrogenerating plants must be 
located with access to the cooling waters of 
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large streams, lakes or the sea. This usually 
places their generators on prime lands adja- 
cent to these waters—the very lands which 
are also in demand for recreation or aes- 
thetic -purposes. Their transmission lines 
must cross other land which recreationists 
want to reserve for their particular use. 
Likewise the ever-growing enormous con- 
sumption of paper and paper products has 
put pressure on the pulp and paper industry 
for vast jumps in production. Yet how is 
this to be done if forest areas are set aside 
for non-manufacturing recreational use? 
SOME OMINOUS BY-PRODUCTS 


There are other ominous by-products of 
this situation. Today we are witnessing two 
significant social phenomena—the decay of 
the central core of our cities with their 
“ghettos” and the migration away from 
rural communities and small towns to the 
cities. 

This trend must be reversed. Historically 
the downfall of Western civilizations began 
with the moral and physical decay of its 
major cities—a cancerous growth that snuffed 
out such promising societies as Greece and 
Rome. This is a very real social responsibility 
that all of us must be concerned about, And 
I'm confident our forest industries, properly 
positioned, can contribute meaningful solu- 
tions to these problems by maintaining a 
broad economic base, providing diverse job 
opportunities, utilizing to the fullest our 
available raw material resources, as well as 
providing the leisure time enjoyment we all 
demand. 

As you know, the typical forest-oriented 
community is rural in character—and small 
in size. 

Yet if we continue to maintain a national 
land use policy that constantly reduces the 
resource base, the forest-supported rural 
economy collapses; people lose their jobs; 
schools are closed; and there is nowhere for 
these people to go except to the cities where 
they compound these already difficult urban 
problems. 

CONTRADICTORY IN POLICIES 


We are being more than a little contradic- 
tory in our policies when on the one hand 
we launch vast expensive programs to cure 
urban ills and rural poverty and, on the 
other, follow with more enthusiasm than 
common sense programs which inevitably 
send more people pouring into the cities to 
make bad conditions even worse. 

While it is hard to show that federal land 
practices specifically create such problems 
except in a general way, I think we might 
ask If the federally owned lands might con- 
tribute more to their solution. Can these 
lands be used to create new investment op- 
portunities to replace those lost to changing 
technology as, for instance, in agriculture or 
in the forest industry? I think it's worthy of 
examination. If they can, they would cer- 
tainly ease the mounting pressure on urban 
areas. 

Suppose there were a reduction in the 
barriers which federal land ownership and 
administration practice place before invest- 
ment. Would new investment be forthcom- 
ing? I think so. Consider, for example, the 
investment being made by the forest indus- 
try in the South where federal land owner- 
ship is too insignificant to pose a barrier. 
The availability of land for private purchase 
or lease to back plant expenditures must not 
be discounted as a reason for the resurgence 
of the forest products industry in the South. 
NO “EITHER-OR” PHILOSOPHY 


So we get back to the ever-increasing need 
for a new, enlightened land-use policy for 
the nation, the subject of the Commission's 
far-flung work, We can’t have, when it comes 
to land use, an “elther-or” philosophy; 
“either recreation and other public outdoor 
use or “economic production“ and still have 
a viable economy and a strong nation. We've 
got to work out our way to some kind of com- 
patible-use policy with wise limitations on 
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the amount of land dedicated to exclusive 
use. 
Perhaps more private forest lands could be 
opened to some kind of public use in spite 
of the many barriers and sound legal reasons 
why this is hazardous. Possibly federally- 
owned lands, too, could be better developed 
for recreation and compatible use than they 
are today. 
THE RECREATION COMMISSION 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Regarding the use of private land in our 
nation’s recreational needs, you will recall 
that the Outdoor Recreational Resources Re- 
view Commission considered the role of the 
private sector and found that it was not prac- 
tical to look to the government sector alone, 
That Commission's recommendations on en- 
couraging private land owners to carry a 
larger share of the recreational load have 
been passed over lightly while government 
officials concentrate on expanding federal 
holdings. 

I'm sure the ORRRC believed that the pri- 
vate sector also offered a fruitful way of pro- 
viding outdoor opportunities for the general 
public rather than the single approach of 
government acquisition and removing fed- 
eral lands from multiple use with resultant 
damage to dependent industries and de- 
pendent industries and dependent commu- 
nities. 

AN EXISTENCE AT STAKE 


We in the forest industries are particularly 
sensitive to these considerations. We are 
doing research on the matter and will sug- 
gest action in the very near future. Whole 
rural communities and, to an important ex- 
tent, this very region stake their existence on 
the eternal wonderment of forest regenera- 
tion; important industrial complexes worth 
hundreds of millions of dollars depend upon 
continuing growth of the bounty from the 
land; the entire nation requires the thou- 
sands of products we are able to derive from 
the tree, I am continually reminded that the 
forest products industry creates beauty in 
the trees it plants as well as beauty and 
utility in the products it manufactures. 

We, among all the manufacturing indus- 
tries in the nation, have it within our power 
to assure a perpetual raw material base by 
growing trees and harvesting them in the 
endless cycle of wise use of that miracle— 
wood fibre, The secrets of these very wood 
fibres are being unlocked to guarantee that 
human needs will not outstrip nature's 
ability to provide for man. 

So it can be for all future generations— 
with proper planning. 

So it is the land that literally lies at the 
roots of man’s partnership with the forest- 
growing cycle. And it is the diminishing base 
of forest land that demands our nation's 
earnest concern. 


URGENT QUESTIONS TO CONSIDER 


As the sprawling cities, the broad avenues 
of transportation, the reservoirs, the parks 
and wilderness areas, the seashores and the 
scenic monuments encroach on available 
productive land base, without an enlightened 
mational land-use plan, we must consider 
these urgent questions: 

1. Will our remaining agricultural land 
base be sufficient to feed our population and 
provide some relief to others in the world 
who already face starvation? 

2. Will our rural population, already dimin- 

because of limited economic oppor- 
tunity, continue further to aggravate the 
problems of our teeming cities as people turn 
in desperation to urban centers as the only 
source of jobs and welfare? 

3. Will the reduction in lands available 
for commercial forestry, grazing, mining and 
other income-producing activities impose 
upon our people the necessity to lower their 
Standard of living as demand exceeds supply 
and prices of land-based products become 
prohibitive? 
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4 Win the inability of land-based indus- 
tries to absorb an appropriate number of our 
work force impose additional tax and welfare 
burdens upon the entire population? 

These questions, I assure you, are not 
asked rhetorically. They are seriously posed. 

EXAMINATION AND DISCUSSION 

What we need ls responsible examination 
and discussion of the burden all Americans 
must share in evolving a community of 
understanding among all elements of goy- 
ernment, industry, and our whole society, 
which will lead to conscious evaluation of 
our national land mass and its most bene- 
ficial uses. The Public Land Law Review 
Commission is working on the basic problem, 
but we cannot close our eyes and merely 
turn the problem over to the Commission 
to solve, 

We must all get in on the thinking—bus- 
inessmen, the public, industry, scholars, 
organizations and institutions, Members of 
the Congress, and the public at large. We 
need public debate, public examination, pub- 
lic discussion, as evidenced by the Commis- 
sion hearings, 

If we, as a nation, fall to identify our es- 
sential and nonessential land uses and as- 
sign them on a scale of national interest 
without regard to our individual preferences 
or our individual sociological, economic, rec- 
reational or spiritual ambitions, we will have 
failed indeed. 

INDUSTRY CONSCIOUS OF RESPONSIBILITY 


My industry is concerned with natural re- 
sources. We are deeply conscious of the re- 
sponsibility we have for husbanding the for- 
est resource in our keeping. It is unfortunate 
there are still individuals and organizations 
who persist in identifying us as despollers.“ 
“cut out and get out artists” and epithets 
much worse. They know, as we know, that it 
just isn’t true. 

We do that the land itself is the 
priceless natural resource because it can nev- 
er be enlarged. 

Let us no longer withhold ourselves but 
have the will to face squarely the needs of 
all our people if we are to live and prosper in 
this land. 

I hope that, as a people, we are big enough 
to face the complicated facts, work with 
them, settle our differences, and come up with 
sensible answers to a grave and difficult prob- 
lem I sincerely believe that we can. 


Nonalinement and Power 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 30, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
hypocritical policy being followed by two 
self-styled neutralists, Yugoslavia and 
India, was the subject of a very thought- 
ful, timely, and penetrating commentary 
in the October 28 edition of The Chris- 
tian _Science Monitor.” The article 
follows: 

NONALIGNMENT AND POWER 

The increasing difficulty felt by the so- 
called nonaligned“ nations in making their 
views effective was sharply underlined dur- 
ing the recent visit of Indian Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi to Yugoslavia. Not only did 
the visit fall to arouse much interest outside 
Yugoslavian itself, but the welcoming speech 
by Lugoslavia's President Tito revealed little 
new in nonaligned thinking. The main bur- 
den of his address was that: 

India and Yugoslavia saw eye to eye on 
favoring the Arabs in the Middle East. 
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The United States was the villain in Viet- 
nam. 

Nonalignment furnished the greatest pos- 
sibility for activating such world forces as 
are dedicated to peace and progress. 

There was, of course, no mention of the 
fact that the common Indian-Yugoslav pol- 
ley on the Mideast had been a total failure, 
that the reference to America in Vietnam 
was a tired, overworked cliché, and that non- 
alignment had steadily paid fewer and fewer 
dividends during the past half-decade. 

We do not relish the fact that the non- 
aligned world is less and less able to influ- 
ence the course of events. We see great need 
for such lands to play a more decisive and 
constructive role in the settlement of world 
problems. The economically advanced na- 
tions too often fail to understand the needs 
and the outlook of their poorer neighbors. 
The American and Russian superpowers are 
too frequently lost in their own vast com- 
mitments. The voice of what is sometimes 
called The Third World is urgently needed 
in international councils. 

This is not likely to come about, however, 
until the nonaligned bloc, either individ- 
ually or collectively, comes up with new, 
fresh ideas capable of leading to positive so- 


: lutions. Unhappily, remarks such as those 


made by President Tito on the Middle East 


‘and Vietnam can only hasten the erosion of 


nonaligned influence on the world's great 
centers of power. 

Whenever the nonaligned appear to be 
playing the game of one side or another (as 
India and Yugoslavia appeared to be playing 
Russia’s game on the Middle East last sum- 
mer) they run the risk of ending up with 
less rather than more influence. Only a bal- 
anced and constructive neutrality will per- 
mit nonaligned nations to play the part in 
world decisions which we hope they will 
play. 


The Historic Potomac: G.W.U. Arche- 
ologists Explore Heater’s Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 30, 1967 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, I have spoken many times of 
the vast and varied attractions of the 
Potomac Basin, including its tremendous 
historical resources. A very interesting 
article in this morning’s Washington Post 
outlines the experiences of members of 
the George Washington University Ar- 
cheology Club as they began to investi- 
gate the traces left by the Piscataway 
Indians 260 years ago on Heater's Island, 
in the Potomac 40 miles upstream from 
Washington. To me, these students’ prob- 
ing of the past is one more example of 
the kind of opportunity which the Po- 
tomac Basin offers, and one more reason 
for beginning right now to protect this 
great river’s rich assets and make them 
more available to all, 3 

I would like to bring the Post article, 
by Mr. Willard Clopton, Jr., to the atten- 
tion of the Congress, and include it in the 
Recorp at this point: 

Evit Srmrrs Bevevi. Tum ro IsLAND: GW 
CLUB EXPLORES OLD INDIAN VILLAGE 
(By Willard Clopton Jr.) 

The Piscataway Indians will never know 
now much grief they caused the 
Washington University Archeology Club. 
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The tribe has been virtually extinet since 
1793, but some evil spirits hung around to 
bedevil the collegians, whose expedition Sat- 
urday to Heater’s Island, 40 miles up the 
Potomac River, was heap full of woe. 

The Piscataways were the people who dom- 
inated southern Maryland and much of Vir- 
ginia’s Tidewater region at the time Capt. 
John Smith visited them in 1608. 

They then numbered at least 3000. Their 
largest village, called ‘‘Moyaone” by Smith, 
was across the Potomac from Mount Vernon. 
The next biggest was Nacostan on the site 
of what is now Washington's Anacostia sec- 
tion, which took its name from the Indian 
word. 

MIGRATED IN 1698 

Harassed by white settlers and other In- 
dian tribes the Piscataways were reduced to 
a few hundred members in 1698, the year 
they migrated to Heater’s Island. 

About 15 of the University’s student 
archeologists, led by Jack Snyder, the Club’s 
vice president, and Robert L. Humphrey, an 
assistant professor of anthropology, drove out 
Saturday to scour the island for any traces 
of the Plscataway's 24-year stay. (They moved 
to Bainbridge, Pa., in 1722, joined in an 
Indian conference in Detroit in 1793, and 
thereupon vanished from history.) 

The GW group's frst mishap occurred after 
they boarded the creaky barge that carried 
them across 150 yards of water to the mile- 
long, droplet-shaped island. 

Seyeral students began propelling the 
craft by pushing long wooden poles against 
the river bottom, But unusually high and 
swift waters created a strong current that 
Stalled. the barge in mid-crossing. Only the 
fact that it was attached to an overwater 
steel cable kept the barge from being swept 
downstream. 


STRENUOUS WORK 


Strenuous work by the pole-wielders and 
a half-dozen students who paddled vigor- 
ously with their field shovels, got them 
across—after an hour and 45 minutes. 

Two students who missed the barge tried 
crossing in a small motorboat. As it came 
alongside the barge, the small craft capsized. 
The two were rescued, but one got soaked 
and their bagged lunches floated off in the 
direction of Great Falls. 

Once on the island, the group made a long 
trudge to the Indian village site, and did 
some exploratory digging. 

The return barge crossing, in the late after- 
noon, was made safely. But shortly after 
Snyder started his car to take five other 
students back to the campus, he drove over 
a large rock and ruptured his gas tank. The 
six found other rides, but the car wound up 
in a Leesburg repair shop. 

* TRIP WORTHWHILE 

“I think the place must be cursed,” Snyder 
said afterward. 

In spite of all the setbacks, the trip was 
worthwhile. 

During their several hours on the island, 
the students got more familiar with the tools 
and techniques of archeology. They dug 
several test pits—spare holes four feet across 
and more than a foot deep—and sifted 
through the dirt for artifacts. They found 
several. 

There were shards of Indian pottery and 
fragments of white clay pipes that used to 
be mass-produced in Europe and swapped to 
the Indians by the colonists. “Those pipes 
were extremely common then,“ Snyder said. 
Box were the transistor radios of their 

ay.“ 

“PROJECTILE POINTS” 


Also turned up were a number of fiat, 
pointed bits of rock that archeologists call 
“projectile points.” 

“We don’t use the word ‘arrowhead’,” 
Snyder explained. “It's an amateur’s term. 
After all, these points could have been used 
with either arrows or spears.” 


Toni Gregg made a surprise find when her 
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shovel went six inches into the ground and 
fatally injured a small grey animal that an- 
other student identified as a mole. “Oh, you 
poor thing,” she said sadly, as the remains 
were tossed into a corn field. 

The most exciting discovery, made in one 
of the test pits shortly before the group went 
home, was of a pair of post moulds"—dark, 
round discolorations about two inches across 
and about 16 inches apart. 


IMPORTANT CLUE 


Humphrey explained that the spots are the 
decomposed remains of tree trunks that the 
Indian drove into the ground 250 years ago 
as supports for the walls of dwellings or the 
protective stockade, as much as eight feet 
high, that ringed the village. 

If a complete pattern of moulds can be 
traced later the diggers will have an impor- 
tant clue to the layout of the village that 
could guide them to promising excavation 
areas. 

The outline of the village was first spotted 
from the air 18 months ago by a pilot who 
was photographing the region for another 
purpose. The GW Club has made several pre- 
liminary trips to the site. 

The island is owned by retired Navy Capt. 
and Mrs. Kenneth L. Jeffery, who raise pure- 
bred Aberdeen Angus cattle on their Lou- 
doun County farm opposite the island. 

The Jefferys have given the Club full access 
to the island and have offered not to plant 
crops at the village site next year if that will 
help. 

“We're encouraging them,” Mrs. Jeffery 
said. “We like to find out things, too.” 


Demonstrators Create a Second Front 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 30, 1967 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, an inter- 
esting and perceptive analysis of the 
antiwar demonstrations this Nation is 
experiencing appeared in a recent edi- 
tion of the Largo Sentinel. The editorial 
to which I refer points out that the dem- 
onstrations being carried on in the Unit- 
ed States against U.S. participation in 
the Vietnam war are actually a form of 
psychological warfare, designed not only 
to give encouragement to the Commu- 
nists but also to publicly embarrass 
America's leaders. The editorial also 
calls for distinguishing between lawful 
“dissent” and “planned anarchy,” a dis- 
tinction which is becoming more and 
more imperative as greater and greater 
license with our liberties is taken by 
those who are covertly seeking to destroy 
these liberties. 

The editorial, which appeared in the 
October 26, 1967, issue of the Largo Sen- 
tinel, Largo, Fla., follows: 

DEMONSTRATORS CREATE A SECOND FRONT 

Thousands of youngsters and many, by age 
definition, adults have been exhibiting them- 
selves in various poses of rebellion recently. 
The publicity they have received has left lit- 
tle doubt that they have gotten thier message 
across ... they would prefer to see the 
Communists win in Viet Nam and have our 
American boys defeated. 

‘Tis passing strange how the pacifists never 
seem to note or deplore the violence of the 
far left but can always stir themselves to 
oppose those who defend themselves against 
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Communist take-over attempts. That these 
demonstrations are encouraged, aided and 
often planned by Communists and their 
dupes and stooges cannot be questioned by 
anyone willing to examine the facts of the 
case. 

Why would the Communists wish to create 
such a scene in America? The answer is sim- 
ple. They are trying to defeat the American 
forces in Viet Nam through phychological 
warfare, This is not a warfare of idealism as 
many would prefer to think but rather of 
warfare of continual public pressure designed 
to create public embarrassment for our lead- 
ers. Unfortunately many of our leaders make 
decisions by political motivations and are 
thus logical targets for such tactics. 

It has recently proven necessary to call 
out United States Army troops to control 
this second front” at the Pentagon in Wash- 
ington, D.C, Surely this is not the reasoned 
dissent that builds a great nation... this 
is pure demagoguery and ought to be treated 
as such. The failure of our national leaders to 
perceive a difference between dissent and 
planned anarchy has been a contributing 
factor to our descent as a nation to the posi- 
tion we now are in. 

Street style demonstrations in favor of 
those who would quickly enslave the very 
people waving the trite slogans are hurting 
America as are the riots that find the looters 
ignored or quickly released. This is the kind 
of second front action that demands a posi- 
tive policy from our national leaders as much 
as does Viet Nam. The “no-win” approach to 
today's problems will only add fuel to the 
demonstrations and the riots; much the same 
as the no-win“ war policy in Viet Nam has 
dragged out the present conflict to the pres- 
ent dangerous point. 


Detroit’s End Ran 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 30, 1967 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
so-called Dingell amendment clearly 
threatens the right of California to set 
auto emission standards for the protec- 
tion of the health of her own people. 

Within a few days, the House will be 
considering the Air Quality Act which, 
as reported by the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, is the 
vehicle for the Dingell provision to pre- 
empt the entire field of auto smog con- 
trol for the Federal Government. 

At the appropriate time, Congress- 
man Moss, acting for the entire Califor- 
nia delegation, will offer an amendment 
to permit California to set and enforce 
standards that are more stringent, not 
weaker, than the Federal auto emission 
requirements. This amendment is nearly 
identical to a Senate-approved provision 
drafted by Senator MURPHY. 

For the information of colleagues, I am 
including an editorial published in this 
afternoon's editions of the Washington 
Star. The editorial, which correctly labels 
the Dingell amendment as “a piece of 
special interest legislation,” follows: 

Detrorr’s END RUN 

When Detroit auto makers issued a fiurry 
of press releases a few months ago about 
their development of electric autos, it 
looked as if the nation had turned a corner 
in the air pollution war. Here was evidence 
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that the car manufacturers were really seri- 
ous about helping clear the air. 

But a new legislative battle in Congress 
has stirred misgivings about the sincerity of 
the industry in this matter. Representative 
John D. Dingell of Michigan has sponsored 
an amendment to an air-pollution bill that 
would serlously undermine the power of 
California to set its own, more stringent 
clean-air standards. The Senate previously 
gave California this right in an amendment 
by Senator George Murphy. 

The Dingell proposal would give the fed- 
eral government the final say on whether 
California could have stricter standards for 
auto exhausts than those for the rest of the 
country. According to press reports, the 
Michigan lawmaker’s friends in Detroit want 
to ayoid “leap-frogging,” that is, a race be- 
tween the state and the government to see 
who could tighten standards more. 

It's not difficult to see what's behind this 
amendment. Dingell openly admits the auto 
industry approached him with the basic idea 
for the legislation. Evidently Detroit thinks 
California is overly zealous in battling air 
pollution, and fears auto makers may have 
to improve car exhaust devices even more for 
the nation, California already has enacted 
a law that will require cleaner fumes from 
cars in 1970 than federal standards now 
require. 

Well, if ever there was a clear-cut case for 
States’ rights, this is it. California has 
pioneered in smog control—and with good 
reason. The health of her citizens is in- 
volved, In the past 14 years the number of 
motor vehicles in Los Angeles County alone 
has increased from 2 million to nearly 4 
million. The state has nearly 10 million cars 
registered. Is anybody seriously arguing 
that the same problem exists here—and the 
same minimum controls should be applied 
as in, say, North Dakota? 

The Dingell amendment is a piece of spe- 
cial interest legislation. The California delé- 
gation is amply justified in opposing it, and 
the measure should be opposed by every 
omir House member interested in cleaner 
air, 


Alexander Wiley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 30, 1967 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Wisconsin and the Nation are 
deeply mourning the loss of one of our 
most distinguished and revered citizens. 

Alex Wiley devoted 24 years to the 
service of his country in the Senate, 
longer than any other Wisconsin Sena- 
tor, and he was a high-ranking Member 
of Congress during some of this country’s 
most critical times. His career included 
chairmanships of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee and the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. His accomplishments 
were many and his influence great. 

He will be remembered as the “Father 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway," an accolade 
he so richly deserves for he never wav- 
ered in his steadfast efforts to fulfill his 
dream of bringing the ships of the world 
to America's heartland. 

In his early career he called himself a 
“neutralist” in foreign affairs but he was 
not a man afraid to change his mind and 
to recognize changing conditions. His in- 
terest became global and during the post- 
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war years he repeatedly reminded us that 
the world was growing smaller with the 
far corners only hours away by plane, and 
that we could no longer afford the luxury 
of ignoring problems in other countries. 

He was one of the first to warn of the 
growing threat of international com- 
munism. His warnings 14 years ago about 
Vietnam sound like they were made yes- 
terday. 

He was a deeply religious man. In fact, 
he had at one time studied for the min- 
istry, and he was the author of a number 
of relizious articles. His constant prayer, 
which he repeated publicly many times, 
was for a world in which all men could 
live in peace and freedom. He once pro- 
posed that there should be an executive 
department of peace with the duty of 
concentrating on the elimination of 
sources of friction and misunderstanding 
between peoples. 

Despite rubbing elbows with the fa- 
mous in Washington and the world, 
however, he resisted pomposity and so- 


phistication. Many humorous stories are 


told of his informal treatment of the 
mighty, such as the time he greeted a 
Monarch with a hearty “Hi there, 
Queenie.” 

This prominent son of immigrants 
neyer forgot; as he would put it, “the 
folks back home.” He was renowned for 
his efforts in behalf of his Wisconsin 
constituency and Wisconsin's products. 

Iam privileged to have known him and 
to have worked with him on legislation 
of mutual interest. I benefited many 
times from his wise counsel and from 
his kind and generous friendship. 

I shall remember him always and to 
his wife and to his children, I express my 
sincere condolences. 


Air Quality Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 30, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the serious challenge that the pollu- 
tion of our atmosphere poses to our na- 
tional health, I strongly support the Air 
Quality Act of 1967. 

The Congress recently declared in the 
Declaration of Purpose” for Public Law 
89-749, the comprehensive health plan- 
ning amendments, that “fulfillment of 
our national purpose depends on pro- 
moting and assuring the highest level of 
health attainable for every person, in an 
environment which contributes -posi- 
12 to healthful individual and family 

ving.” 

It is this kind of environment toward 
which we must aspire, an environment 
not merely safe from hazard but con- 
tributing positively to healthful living. 
In such an environment there is no room 
for polluted air. 

Air pollution in the United States is 
clearly responsible, wholly or in substan- 
tial part, for a number of unnecessary 
deaths and a very large amount of un- 
necessary disability and discomfort. As 
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President Johnson said last. January in 
recommending adoption of the Air 
Quality Act: 

„The economic loss from air pollution 
amounts to several billion dollars each year. 
But the cost in human suffering and pain 
is incalculable. s 


It is imperative, in the interest of the 
health of the American people, to re- 
move from the air now all the pollution 
within the range of feasibility. - 

The Air Quality Act of 1967 strength- 
ens and builds upon the base provided 
by the Clean Air Act, which we passed 
and the President signed in 1963, and 
closes important gaps that have become 
apparent since the passage of that act 
in 1963. This bill is most timely, and 
would permit the development of appro- 
priate, effective, and urgently needed new 
ways to move toward national air pollu- 
tion control. 

I strongly urge each and every one of 
my distinguished colleagues to join with 
me in voting “yea” on this critically 
needed legislation. 


Art Younger 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF BOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 27, 1967 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, during my 
19 years in Congress it has been my 
privilege to serve with many outstanding 
Americans, 

I served in this House with two Mem- 
bers who later became President of the 
United States, one who became Vice 
President and many who have been 
candidates for the Presidency. It was my 
great pleasure also to serve here under 
Speaker Sam Rayburn. Mr. Speaker, Art 
Younger was one of the greatest men 
ever to serve here. He was genteel, al- 
ways kind and had time for a quiet word 
of encouragement. He radiated enthusi- 
asm, understanding, and confidence. 

Art Younger was a Christian who be- 
lieved in and lived the oldtime princi- 
ples of Christian faith upon which our 
Nation was founded. Art Younger be- 
came essociated with the House Chris- 
tian breakfast group during the 83d 
Congress. In the history of this group 
Art stands out with the late Percy Priest 
of Tennessee and Brooks Hays of Arkan- 
sas—great and good men who left their 
mark on this Congress and on this 
Nation. 

Art Younger was an effective legisla- 
tor, a credit and an asset to the Con- 
gress—a good image that we all might 
emulate. His vision was as broad as the 
distance of his district from Washing- 
ton. He loved this Nation. America and 
even the free world are better because 
of his distinguished service in the 
Congress. 

Art was a man of great courage and 
deep faith. He was a family man, de- 
voted to his lovely wife. 

Mrs. Dorn joins with me in extending 
to Mrs. Younger our deepest sympathy 
and in wishing for her the very best 
always. 
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Citizens Committee for Peace With 
Freedom in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. HORACE R. KORNEGAY 


or NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 30, 1967 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, last 
week a group was formed, known as the 
Citizens Committee for Peace with Free- 
dom in Vietnam. Included in the mem- 
bership of this new organization are a 
number of distinguished Americans. 
Former Presidents Eisenhower and Tru- 
man head the list of the unit which is 
being organized by former Senator Paul 
Douglas, of Illinois. 

The objective of the new committee is 
laudable, for it seeks to meld America 
again into a cohesive Nation, unified in 
its struggle. 

The Greensboro Record, an afternoon 
newspaper published in my hometown of 
Greensboro, N.C., recently carried an elo- 
quent editorial which commented on this 
new committee. I would like to have it 
published, so that others may benefit 
from its wisdom. The editorial follows: 
THE SENSIBLE VIETNAM ROAD: Keep WAR AND 

Arms LIMITED 


The “sensible road” between capitulation 
in Vietnam and the naked use of more and 
more force is advocated by a new bipartisan 
group headed by former Sen. Paul Douglas 
and General of the Army Omar Bradley and 
including both living former presidents in its 
membership, 

This course seems to sum up a national 
consensus on the war. It has been some 
months since Washington saw anything of 
consensus politics. It seems time to redis- 
cover the phenomenon, particularly on 80 
vital and basic an issue as the war in Viet- 
nam. 

Not only does the new group appear to 
represent a reasonable approach to that un- 
popular conflict, it serves at the same time 
to show that the nation is not represented 
by its advocates at either extreme—those 
for flower power or nuclear power. 

Neither is suitable in Vietnam. The polit- 
ical critics who cau for turning the war over 
to the generals and for threatening the foe 
with the big bomb lead the country further 
toward. Armaggeddon than it desires to go. 
The emotional’ critics who are ashamed of 
the country and want it to evacuate and 
abandon Vietnam also speak for no one but 
themselves. 4 

There appears to be a far broader senti- 
ment which finds the war hateful, distant 
and expensive, one the country would be 
well out of if the way opened, but which is 
unable to discern an exit, To this group, 
Senator Douglas and his colleagucs speak. 
Keep the war limited, they say, but do not 
abandon all the principles which Americans 
have found to defend in South Vietnam, 

“We dre opposed,” says the statement of 
the new Douglas-Bradley group, to sur- 
render, however camouflaged. Yet nothing 
we advocate can bo interpreted as unneces- 
Sarily risking a general war in Asia or a 
nuclear war in the world, We favor a sensible 
rond between capitulation and the indis- 
criminate use of raw power.” 

While this certainly lends support to the 
President, It does not encourage the escala- 
tion which some of the administration 
spokesmen seem to be thinking about. While 
the new Citizens Committee for Peace with 
Freedom in Vietnam took a slap at the “‘stri- 
dent voices of some dissenters” who may be 
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encoursging misconceptions in Hanoi and 
Peking about American determination, the 
new group is “not in business as a commit- 
tee to support Lyndon Johnson,” said Senator 
Douglas. “We are concerned with the future 
of the United States which is bigger than any 
of us—or any group of us." 

This middle-road approach should serve 
to limit expansion of the war or American war 
alms. A limited war is hard to fight, as Presi- 
dent Truman found in Korea. It is also hard 
to conclude, as President Eisenhower dis- 
covered. Both agree that it can be done, how- 
ever, and that the American position in Viet- 
nam must be maintained. 

It will be best maintained if this country 
avoids the notion that it must wage a crusade 
against Chinese Communism. It may be pos- 
sible to stabilize the situation in South Viet- 
nam, even at this late date, provided the 
settlement is kept local and the war is not 
so escalated as to involve China. 

Fighting a limited war calls for keeping 
war aims limited. It is well to be realistic 
about a future threat from China. It is wrong 
to trumpet a confrontation between China 
and the United States—wrong because the 
situation in Vietnam is not yet at that stage; 
wrong because this country should share the 
task of containing China just as it did the 
task of containing the Soviet Union. To do 
this requires allies, and allies require agree- 
ment on policy. Vietnam has not only driven 
a wedge into American politics, it has driven 
one between America and its allies. 

The best means of reuniting at home and 
with allies abroad is to stress the limited na- 
ture of the war, to look for means of con- 
solidating the position there without escalat- 
ing war aims or methods, and to build a new 
consensus on what this country seeks to do 
in Southeast Asia. To that end, Senator 
Douglas and his committee may play a major 
role as they advocate “the sensible road.” 


Construction Grants for Waste Treatment 
Works, Public Works and Atomic En- 
ergy Commission Appropriation Bill, 
1968 


SPEECH 


' HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 25, 1967 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
tide in the affairs of men, and there is a 
tide in the public affairs of the Nation. 
We must take the current of public sup- 
port when it serves, or our ventures, if 
not lost, will surely lose in impetus. That 
is why I am concerned, deeply concerned, 
at the failure to implement, with a mean- 
ingful increase in funds, the vastly ex- 
panded program of waste treatment 
works construction grants which Con- 
gress authorized in 1966, 

When we enacted, without dissent, the 
Clean Water Restoration Act of 1966, we 
built on the solid foundation of a 10-year 
program of demonstrated worth, the pro- 
gram of Federal grants to assist in the 
construction of needed municipal waste 
treatment works, which began with the 
enactment of the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act as permanent law in 
1956. The program was enlarged and the 
provisions of assistance liberalized in 
1961 and again in 1965. By the end of that 
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calendar year, 6,582 projects had been 
approved for Federal grant assistance 
totaling $728 million. These grants had 
generated expenditures by local com- 
munities of an additional $2.7 billion. 
They were designed to serve a popula- 
tion of 53 million Americans, and to en- 
hance water quality in 55,000 miles of 
streams. These figures include acceler- 
ated public works projects in 1962 and 
1963. It was not an untried Federal pro- 
gram which we voted to expand in 1966. 
Nor did we act without information as 
to the critical need to build more plants 
and to improve existing facilities if the 
Nation expected to overcome a backlog 
of facilities requirements and to keep 
pace with population growth and other 
factors contributing to the ever-mount- 
ing load of wastes entering the country’s 
waterways. Needs through 1972 for our 
100 largest cities alone were shown to 
near $4 billion. The Congress responded 
to the need. The Federal Government, 
we determined, would step up its support 
of a nationwide water pollution control 
effort. We authorized an increase in ap- 
propriations for Federal grants from 
$150 million in 1967 to $450 million in 
1968, with successive increases-to $1.25 
billion in 1971, We encouraged with pro- 
vision for increased Federal grants the 
participation of States in waste treat- 
ment works financing, and the applica- 
tion of water quality standards to the 
receiving waters. 
Congress was spurred in its action by 
a dramatic upsurge in the public demand 
for clean water. Excitment supplanted 
the apathy of years. The lonely cause of 
conservationists and a few other con- 
cerned people was taken up by vast num- 
bers of Americans both in and out of 
public office. Few domestic issues could 
now rival water pollution and its control 
in public concern. That is what we stand 
to lose if we do not fulfill, with appro- 
priated funds, the bright promise of the 
Clean Water Restoration Act of 1966. 
When the tide of pollution is at the flood, 
will public support be at ebbtide? 
The war in Vietnam has put a strain 
on the budget, which makes it difficult to 
press for more money for even the most 
critical domestic programs. I had hoped 
that construction for clean water might 
have fared better in the setting of priori- 
ties than a $203 million appropriation 
request would suggest. Senate amend- 
ment No. 13 to H.R. 11641, reported in 
disagreement, proposes a token increase 
in the appropriation to $225 million, half 
the authorized amount. House accept- 
ance of even a token increase would 
provide more support for the protection 
of our water resources, and it would let 
the States, the communities, and the 
concerned citizens of the country know 
that we want to get on with the monu- 
mental job of cleaning up pollution. 
When the President signed the Clean 
Water Restoration Act almost a year ago, 
he said that it “gives us power to rescue 
the once-clear waters of our streams, 
rivers, and lakes from the growing 
menace of pollution.” I hope that it will 
be possible for the administration to 
seek a supplemental appropriation early 
— Ha for the act’s effective implemen- 
ion. 
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Bankrupting the Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 30, 1967 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, those 
of us from the Midwest are quite con- 
cerned about farm prices this fall. The 
price of corn has dropped below $1 per 
bushel. 

Recently an editorial in the Muscatine 
Journal pointed to the farm problem 
which exists today. It should be read by 
all those interested in the farm problem. 
It follows: 

[From the Muscatine (Iowa) Journal, 

Oct. 24, 1967] 
BANKRUPTING THE FARMER 


Two items in Monday’s issue of the Journal 
points out the wide gap in the American 
economy that is spelling serious trouble for 
the farmer, > 

Item No. 1; Ford Motor Co. and the United 
Auto Workers announced tentative agree- 
ment on a new three-year contract that 
could increase workers’ wages and benefits 
by nearly $1 billion. 

Item No. 2: The Muscatine cash grain 
market bid price for corn Monday was 99 
cents per bushel. That’s the lowest price 
for corn since 1961. 

This is one of the most critical problems 
in the United States today, and the one that 
is most often overlooked. While the infia- 
tionary trends created by labor and wage 
policies continue to spiral upward, the free 
forces of the farm market are working in the 
opposite direction. 

Despite the declining number of farms, 
farming remains as the greatest of all Ameri- 
can industries. Farms employ 5.2 million 
workers—more than the combined work force 
In transportation, public utilities, and the 
steel and auto industries, 

But, while the industry workers are repre- 
sented by powerful unions, the farmer is 
largely left to depend upon the unpredictable 
vagaries of the market. He is caught in the 
squeeze of rising costs while receiving lower 
prices for the foods and fibre he produces. 

Part of the plight of the midwestern farm- 
er has been caused by government manipula- 
tion of cotton restrictions to the point where 
cotton acreage in the south is now the low- 
est since 1921. Southern farmers have divert- 
ed much of their former cotton land to corn 
and soybeans, thus displacing much of the 
midwestern market because the southern 
growers are considerably closer to export out- 
lets. And, with production ranging far ahead 
of domestic needs, midwestern farmers need 
the export market as an outlet for their 
crops. 

Farmers can not produce corn at 99c per 
bushel for long without going bankrupt. 

It is a simple fact that food is still a 
bargain in the United States. We spend a 
smaller percentage of our total income on 
food than do residents of other nations, This 
leaves a greater surplus of money we can 
spend for cars, clothes, appliances and all of 
the other manufactured consumer goods, It 
is the rising cost of all these other goods 
that puts the farmer in a bind because of 
inflation. 

Bankrupting the farmer would be the fast- 
est way to put this nation back into a de- 
pression like that of the 1930's. 

We must find a way to see that the farmer 
receives his fair share in the nation's 
economy. It's not happening in the current 
period of inflation, 


October 30, 1967 
A Letter From a Soldier in Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 30, 1967 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
received a heart-warming letter from a 
constituent who is presently serving with 
the U.S Army in Vietnam. 

Maj. Richard C. Cobbs is a man of ma- 
ture judgment, courage, and dedication. 
His letter reflects that maturity and I 
would like to share its contents with my 
colleagues. It is an expression of the con- 
fidence that he, as an experienced mili- 
tary man who has had extensive duty 
in Vietnam, has in our country’s aims, 
and in the leadership of his Commander 
in Chief. 

Major Cobbs and the other dedicated 
young men who serve our Nation so well 
in Vietnam are an inspiration to me and, 
I trust, to all Americans. è 

Mr. Speaker, the text of the letter fol- 
lows: 

A LETTER From A SOLDIER IN VIETNAM 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BROOKS: It has been 
three years since I last wrote you. And if my 
memory serves me correctly, I was TDY to 
Vietnam from Okinawa at that time. I am 
presently on a full year tour in Vietnam, 
having arrived in August 1967. 

Much has happened in these last three 
years, and I just wanted to let you know 
how I feel about some of them, The Enter- 
prise has kept me informed as to your ac- 
tivities. Also my parents keep me briefed. 
Congratulations on the addition to your fam- 
ily. With three of my own, I know the hap- 
piness they can bring. 

Most of all, I have been very pleased at the 
steady support you have given to Mr. John- 
son and the policies of the present Adminis- 
tration. So many of the people he should be 
able to count on are proving to be fair- 
weather friends. Personally I have some opin- 
ions I am sure don't agree with his policies; 
but they are best kept to myself because 
what we need now is unity. I get to thinking 
my problems are pretty big with the few 
men I have. Then I stop and think of what 
he must be faced with, and I thank God I 
am not the President. I cannot and do not 
question our national policies. As a profes- 
sional soldier, I carry them out. I am fully 
convinced that we are heading in the correct 
direction, that he is doing the best possible 
job under the worst possible conditions. I 
have nothing but admiration for his cour- 
age and steadfastness. I admire you for your 
support, It is the least we can give him in 
an extremely difficult state of affairs, 

From my point of view here, I can see tre- 
mendous change for the good since 1964. The 
change is in the attitude of the Vietnamese 
people and Army. They are showing a real 
willingness to try new ways. Progress is slow 
and it will continue to be so. It is going to 
take time and hard work. The biggest lesson 
we have to learn is that as a major world 
power, not everyone is going to agree with us. 
It has taken 15 years for the Koreans to 
make any real progress with our help. But 
I see the Korean troops here and they are 
really magnificent, They cannot be even con- 
sidered to be the same Army as in 1957 when 
I saw them last. Patience not being an Amer- 
ican virtue, I hope that our people do not 
become overly eager to “get it over with.“ We 
cannot allow aggression to be profitable. You 
know the price that is being paid here in 
men and money. These are fine troops and 
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they sre giving their very best. I so often feel 
80 inadequate to be one of their leaders; but 
I will continue to do my best. 

Again, I want to thank you for your sup- 
port of the defense program since I last 
wrote; and your participation and your help 
on the military pay bills. Where you have 
cast your vote in a manner differently than 
I would have, I know you have done so with 
fuller knowledge upon which to make your 
decision. I personally feel you will serve our 
District best by continuing just as you have 
in the past. Study the issues and yote your 
conscience. No man can be asked to do any 
more than that. 

Should you come to Vietnam in the next 
year, I hope that our paths cross. It's nice to 
see folks from home, Thank you again. 

RICHARD C. COBBS. 


The Men That Mr. Carmichael Does Not 
Speak For 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM R. ANDERSON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 30, 1967 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, on the front pages of our news- 
papers one can daily read the incendiary 
ravings of the traveling missionaries of 
black power violence. These so-called 
leaders, who claim to speak for so many, 
have earned their publicity prominence 
by talking the toughest line to their co- 
horts and the press, and by boastful 
association with snipings, looting, and 
community burning. 

In the article here reproduced, a dis- 
tinguished American pilot disclaims Mr. 
Carmichael's spokesmanship. Colonel 
James’ only claims to publicity are a rec- 
ord of consistently excellent combat per- 
formance in two wars, leadership of an 
Air Force fighter wing and the rank of 
colonel attained in very stiff competi- 
tion. In that he does not talk with suffi- 
cient abandon to qualify for exposure on 
page 1, one must search out his views on 
page 22, the Washington Post, August 10, 
1967. 

The man whose thoughts are set forth 
below is one of the legion of American 
Negro fighting men who are compiling a 
record of valor, poise, skill, and discipline 
second to none in Vietnam. Col. Chappie 
James merits at least an equal hearing 
and I commend his yiews to the atten- 
tion of all among us who wish to main- 
tain a balanced view of the decent, pro- 
ductive, and very valuable Negro citizen- 


ship for whom Stokely Carmichael and 


his associates do not and cannot speak. 

The article follows: 

Necro FICHTER PILOT, A SIT-IN PIONEER, As- 
SAILS CARMICHAEL AND BLACK POWER 


(By William Tuohy) Š 


DANANG, SOUTH VIETNAM, August 9.— 
“Stokely Carmichael is a big-mouth who is 
making a profession out of being a Negro, 
and he's got no damn business speaking for 
me,” said the tall, impressive-looking Negro 
pilot, “This Black Power garbage is for the 
birds.” 

Col. Daniel James Jr., 47, carries his 230 
pounds on a 6-foot, 4-inch frame covered by 
a distinctive black flying suit with silver 
colonel’s eagles on the shoulders. There are 
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command pilot’s wings on his breast just 
above the name: “Chappie James.” 

Chappie James, the biggest fighter pilot 
in the Air Force, has become something of a 
legend in the air war in Vietnam. He files an 
F-4 Phantom fighter and is vice wing com- 
mander of the 8th Tactical Fighter Wing 
based in Thailand. The commander is James 
closest friend, Col. Robin Olds, the Air Force's 
top ace. 

In Danang on a short visit, Col. James said 
in an interview, “These riots are the worst 
thing that could happen to the Negroes’ 
cause. This could set the civil rights move- 
ment back 100 years. A lot of the fence-sitters 
are jumping off on the wrong side now.” 

Col. James emphasized that he did not 
speak for the white establishment. 

“I'm not going around bareheaded and on 
bended knee,” he said. “I'm not a nonviolent 
man. I'm a fighter. But I respect the law of 
the country. There's no excuse for rioting 
and stealing. A thief is a thief. In the end, 
everybody loses.” 

“We're fighting to get laws passed to pro- 
tect civil rights,” James pointed out. “You've 
got to obey laws. You can’t have a double 
standard.” 

James is especially critical of Stokely Car- 
michael, the former head of the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee, 

“I resent Stokely’s setting himself up as 
spokesman for Negroes," he said. This 
§.O.B. is leading too many kids astray. And 
when he advises Negro servicemen to come 
back and fight at home—that’s sheer 
stupidity.” 

In case anyone should question his own 
credentials in the civil rights movement, 
James added, “Hell, I was in the original 
sit-in back in 1943,” 

He and nearly 100 other Negro Army Air 
Corps cadets refused to accept segregation 
at Selfridge Air Force Base in Michigan. 
They were all arrested and threatened with 
court-martial, but they held their ground 
and the charges later were 2 

“What I really don't buy is that back- to- 
Africa stuff,” James concluded, “I'm not an 
African immigrant. I'm an American with 
several generations behind him in my 
country. 

“If something is wrong with my country 
right now, then I'm willing to hold her hand 
oe while until she pulls out of it and gets 
right.” 

On being commissioned, James first flew 
B-52 bombers, then shifted to fighters and 
flew 100 missions in Korea in P-5ls and 
F-80s. 

Now, as a deputy wing commander, he 
has logged 56 missions over North Vietnam 
and is shooting for 100 before his tour is 
up in December. 

He wears a black flying suit because his 
Jet Phantom squadron originally trained as 
“night owl" night fighters, “It adds to my 
natural camouflage and lets me zap around 
that country with impunity,” he said, 

Born in Pensacola, Fla., and a graduate 
of Tuskegee Institute, James now lives in 
Tucson, Ariz. He has two sons, one in Alr 
Force ROTC at the University of Arizona, 
and a daughter who was formerly an airline 
stewardess. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 
IN THE pone oe REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 30, 1967 


try to keep my constituents informed of 
events concerning my work as their U.S. 
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Representative in Congress. I am report- 
ing to them some of the thoughts I have 
în mind which concern my official re- 
sponsibilities, as follows: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


Dear Friends: I am happy and proud to 
report to you that the House of Representa- 
tives has approved my amendment to the 
Postal bill which provides a means for stop- 
ping the flow of obscene advertising mate- 
rials through the wall. 

It is a victory for American parents be- 
cause it deals with advertisements sent 
through the mails to sell materials which 
are erotically arousing or sexually provoca- 
tive. Under the bill any person receiving a 
“pandering advertisement” of an obscene 
nature may request the Postmaster General 
to advise the mailer to remove his name or 
the name of his minor child from the mailing 
list. The Postmaster General then is required 
to issue a stop order to the mailer. Failure 
of the sender to take the complainant's name 
off of the list is punishable by law. 

These filthy advertisements have been an 
ever-increasing problem. During the past 
year the Post Office Department has received 
over 250,000 complaints from people every- 
where, including Nebraska, bitterly com- 
plaining about receiving offensive, sex-ori- 
ented advertising matter in the mall. Most 
of the complaints were from parents whose 
minor children had received such advertise- 
ments. 

The passage of this bill is a step forward, 
and it will serve to discourage those who 
would try to make a profit by corrupting our 
children. 

My sincerest thanks to you for your many 
letters of encouragement during my long 
fight against filth in the mails, This same 
legislation which I sponsored passed the 
house of Representatives overwhelmingly on 
two previous occasions, but the Senate did 
not act on it. Now by attaching it to the 
Postal Rate bill, they will have to consider 
it and I hope favorably. 

There is another section of the Postal Rate 
bill which is outrageous. I call it the “Great 
Mall Robbery of 1967." Most of us have 
read editorials in the newspaper teliing about 
the subsidies many industries receive from 
the Federal Government, but I’ve never 
noticed an editorial complaining about the 
huge newspaper mail subsidy which they 
receive. 

The newspaper and magazine subsidy is 
one of the reasons for the huge Postal De- 
partment deficit and costs taxpayers an esti- 
mated 250 million dollars a year or more, 
This huge subsidy to newspapers and mag- 
azines is paid for with your tar dollars. 

Official U.S. Post Office figures indicate 
that letter writers are paying 123.3 percent of 
the cost of handling and delivering first class 
letter mail... third class mail users (seed 
catalogues and other business advertising 
mail) pays 100 percent of this cost of de- 
livery. But newspapers and magazines (sec- 
ond class mail) are paying only 29 percent 
of the cost of handling their mail. 

In addition, the newspapers are receiving a 
further subsidy by what is called “Red Tag 
Treatment.” This means that they receive 
the same or better handling as the average 
first class letter but pay only % as much. 
Public relations or not... the red tag prac- 
tice is not fair to the rest of the mail users 
or the nation’s taxpayers. 

I fought hard to raise the mailing rates for 
newspapers and magazines in the Committee 
and later when the legislation was debated in 
the House of Representatives, I was success- 
ful in getting a small adjustment in these 
laws. to cut down on the newspaper- 
magazine government subsidized rates. But 
the fact remains that “holier than thou” 
newspapers are still being heavily subsidized 
when sent through the mails. Newspapers and 
magazines are against everyone’s subsidy 
but their own, 
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WHO IS POLLUTING THE RIVERS? 


Here is another item under the “Do as I 
say and not as I do category.” I dislike river 
pollution as much as the next man. When I 
was Mayor of Omaha we inaugurated the first 
step in halting pollution. I was shocked to 
learn recently that one of the largest con- 
tributors to pollution on the Potomac River 
which runs past the Capital of the United 
States is the U.S. Government itself. 

In a recent survey of eleven Federal in- 
stallations in the Potomac Basin, it was re- 
vealed that all eleven Federal installations 
made a major contribution to water pollu- 
tion. Federal agencies in Washington were 
not original in their reactions to the news 
they were themselves polluting the Potomac. 
Thier answers ranged from; “We are making 
a study” to “Corrective action is being im- 
plemented” (whatever that means). 

I think that Omahans should be hopping 
mad about the executive branches’ casual ap- 
proach to river pollution when it involves 
its own agencies. After all, didn't the Fed- 
eral Government recently threaten to “take 
action” unless the City of Omaha made sig- 
nificant progress in reducing Missouri River 
pollution? Now we see that Omaha has spent 
and is committed to spend millions of dol- 
lars to fight pollution while the Federal Goy- 
ernment is just starting to “make a study” 
of its own pollution sources. It seems they 
never will be able to see the forest for the 
trees. 

FLOOD CONTROL DISCUSSION 


I met recently here in Washington with 
Brigadier General C. Craig Cannon the new 
head of the Army Corps of Engineers in 
Omaha. During the meeting which was at- 
tended by Senators Roman Hrushka and Carl 
Curtis, Representative Robert Denney and 
myself, we discussed the proposed Papillion 
Basin Flood Control Project. I told General 
Cannon that in my opinion the Papillion 
Basin Project should have the very highest 
priority because of the high potential for 
heavy loss of life during a fash flood. 

I have obtained a limited supply of maps 
of Vietnam and the Asian Continent for dis- 
tribution to interested families in my Con- 
gressional District. This map is in short sup- 
ply so I hope you will understand if I am 
not able to send everyone a copy. Your re- 
quests for these maps will be filled on a 
“first come, first serve basis.” 

I read an article the other day which I be- 
lieve is worth passing along. History usually 
has a way of repeating itself. The article 
follows: 

In ancient Greece, Pericles inauguarated 
the nursing of people out of the public treas- 
ury. A hundred years later Plato found that 
he had so completely debauched the Athen- 
ians that they were reduced to pauperism. 

“Instead of working, they hung around the 
marketplace gossiping, and their characters 
were so weakened that the state was forced 
to hire barbarians to defend it from invasion. 

“A paternalistic government is bound to 
destroy the self-reliance and self-respect of 
the people, When these attributes go, every- 
thing goes. Those are the virtues which have 
made our country great, and those virtues 
alone will keep us great.” 


Black and White 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 30, 1967 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker. The Rev- 
erend S. Barry O'Leary, rector of the 
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Messiah Episcopal Church, in St. Paul, 
Minn., recently delivered an outstanding 
Sermon on racial problems which have 
so disastrously erupted in our Nation's 
cities this year 
In order that his important message 
receive a wider audience, I insert it in 
the Appendix of the RECORD: 
BLACK AND WHITE 


(Sermon by Rev. S. Barry O'Leary, 
October 15, 1967) 


Now that the children are back in school 
and leaves are falling from the trees and 
there is a hint of frost in the air and the 
football season has replaced the baseball sea- 
£0n,—now it is possible to forget about the 
long hot summer we had in this country 
back in June and July and August. As tem- 
peratures have cooled off, so racial tensions 
have cooled off, and thoughts about riots in 
Detroit and other cities can be packed away 
with the summer clothes and the outboard 
motors, We won't have to be concerned about 
such things now until next summer—and 
that’s a long time away. 

Wouldn't it be nice if saying this made 
it true? But of course it isn’t true. 

A few weeks ago I saw a television pro- 
gram in which newsmen interviewed some of 
the young men who had actually been doing 
the burning and looting in Detroit last sum- 
mer. They all said much the same thing. 
“We're going to give the white man one more 
year,—till next summer—to show us if he 
really means the things he's been saying,— 
to see if the white man really intends for 
things to be any different for the black man 
in this country. If nothing happens, there's 
going to be a revolution next summer that'll 
make these riots look like kid stuff, We're 
tired of waiting for whitey to make up his 
mind whether we belong to the human race 
or not.” ` 

I believe them. I think they mean it. I don't 
think most Negroes want fighting and de- 
struction—most of them haye shown remark- 
able restraint in working for their own eman- 
cipation—but there are enough who do want 
to wage all out war, if necessary, so that 
their warnings about next summer are no 
idle threat. 

So we can’t really forget last summer's 
riots, or the conditions that caused them, 
can we? The conditions are still there. Still 
here. The problems arising out of the state 
of race relations in our nation are still with 
us. 
Most of us know the Negroes grievances 
well enough. But why do they have these 
grievances? Why is there a race relations 
problem in this country? 

The most basic reason is that there are two 
different races living in the same society. 
Why is that a cause of problems? Because 
the races are different, white people and black 
people are not the same. If there were no 
way to distinguish between the two, there 
would be race problems. There would still 
be poverty problems, educational and social 
and economic problems, but they wouldn't 
have any racial overtones. Then what is the 
big difference between whites and blacks 
which underlies all our racial problems? 

Just how are the Negroes different from 
the whites? 

We used to have some ready answers to 
this question. You used to hear people say, 
“Negroes are shiftless and lazy. They don't 
want to work. Negroes are not as intelligent 
as white people. Negroes have very low moral 
standards. Negroes have no civic pride. They 
throw garbage in their yards and never paint 
their houses. Negroes have no ambition.” 

You know all the old cliches. We also know 
none of these statements are true of all 
negroes, or even of many negroes. We also 
know that all of these statements are true 
of some white people as well. Even the most 
bigoted racist will admit today that there are 
white people who are lazy, shiftless, dirty, 
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immoral, and socially undesirable, just as 
there are many Negroes who are ambitious, 
well-educated, tmmaculate, public-spirited, 
arid have high moral standards, 

One doesn't have to be a trained sociologist 
to see that none of these things can actually 
be held up as being the real difference be- 
tween the races, Not one of them, positive or 
negative, is true of people of one race that is 
not also true of people of the other race. So 
we can forget these so-called distinguishing 
differences of this nature because they sim- 
ply do not exist. They are not racial charac- 
teristics at all. 

Then what is the differerice between the 
white man and the black man? There is a 
difference. What is it? 

There are really two differences, The first 
difference is the major difference. One man's 
skin is white and the other man’s skin is 
black. That's the main difference. 

Even in South Africa, with its rigid 
apartheid policies, the final legal determina- 
tion of whether a person is white or colored 
is based on what the person appears to be 
when you look at his skin color. If a Negro 
is so fair-complexioned that he can pass for 
white, he will have no problem buying the 
house next door to you. 

If a white man should dye his skin and 
pose as a Negro, he would have a very h. 
time buying the house next door to you. His 
skin would be the wrong color—and that 
would be all your neighbors need to know 
about him. 

That's it. That's the main difference. Color 
of skin. That's what lies at the root of all 
the rioting, all the bitterness, all the preju- 
dice, all the discrimination, all the tensions 
that exist between the two races. 

There is a second difference, of course. Be- 
cause the Negroes skin is a different color, 
because his skin color marks him as a 
descendant of those people who were brought 
to this country as slaves, he has a different 
heritage, a different past, than the white man. 
Because his skin is a different color, he and 
his parents and his ancestors have been re- 
quired to live in segregated areas in sub- 
standard housing, on low incomes, in a rela- 
tionship to their society which is markedly 
different from that experienced by the white 
people. 

The Negro does have a different back- 
ground, it’s true, but this not a primary 
truth. It ls true because of—and only be- 
cause of—the more basic fact that his skin is 
black, 

So the only real, fundamental difference 
between you and the Negro is the color of 
your skin and the color of his skin. Anything 
else that is true of some Negroes is also true 
of some whites. Then why are we having 80 
much trouble learning to live together and 
accept each other? 

There is just one reason, We don't know 
each other, and, as a holdover from some 
primitive age, we are inclined to fear the un- 
known. The one reason is simply ignorance. 
Not lack of intelligence, but lack of knowl- 
edge of each other. And where there is igno- 
rance between people there is usually fear, 
mistrust, and all sorts of strange ideas about 
the people who are different.” 

Did it ever occur to you that Jesus was a 
little prejudiced? 

Remember the incident about the Canaan- 
ite woman who went to Jesus and begged him 
to help her daughter who was 1117 Now the 
Canaanites were people from the wrong side 
of the tracks as far as the Jews were con- 
cerned. They worshipped false gods, and the 
good Jew would have nothing to do with 
them. And do you remember how Jesus an- 
awered the woman when she begged for his 
help? He said to her, “It is not fair to take 
the children's bread and throw it to the 
dogs. I was sent to the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel.” 

But the woman replied, “Yes, Lord, but 
even the dogs eat the crumbs that fall from 
their master's table.” When Jesus heard those 
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words, he discovered something about this 
woman that, in his ignorance, he hadn't 
known ‘before. As he tatked with her, he not 
only forgot his prejudice, he actually devel- 
oped and admiration for her, And 
he said to her, in an entirely different tone 
than before, “O, woman, great is your faith! 
Be it done for you as you desire!” 

At first he judged her no better than the 
dogs, for the simple reason that he recog- 
nized her to be a Canaanite. After he talked 
with her only briefly, and came to know 
something about her, he recognized her as a 
woman of great faith—and would have done 
anything for her. 

I. suppose one reason for this incident being 
recorded in the Bible is that it Is an example 
of faith on the part of the woman, But prob- 
ably the chief reason is that Jesus himself, 
in this incident, so perfectly Illustrates that 
fact that when two people get to know each 
other, despite whatever prejudices may have 
existed, knowledge displaces prejudice and 
apparent. differences become unimportant. 
There will still be individual differences, of 
course, but the strange, supposed differences 
will be found non-existent. r 

That's really all that is needed to overcome 
the racial problems in our country and the 
racial prejudices which may still be lurking 
in our own hearts. To know and understand 
one another, to break down the strange arti- 
ficial barriers between the races and come 
to know one another—that’s all it will take. 

Of course, there will still be great social 
and economic and educational problems to 
be dealt with. There will still be the matter 
of discrimination in employment and hous- 
ing and innumerable areas of social inequali- 
ties. But we are never going to overcome 
these problems, or the tensions that have 
been growing out of them, until we first ad- 
mit that we are divided by only one absurdly 
unimportant difference of skin color, and 
then proceed without delay to seize every 
opportunity to get to know and understand 
our Negro brothers and begin to develop 
with them the kind of redeeming relation- 
ships out of which mutual respect and love 
can grow. 

Will it take a revolution to show us our 
ignorance—to make brotherhood a reality 
instead of just á nice word? 

We hear a lot of talk about equipping our 
police forces and giving them more riot con- 
trol training in preparation for next sum- 
mer. This is probably necessary, but is it 
really the best strategy Christians can come 
up with? Or did Jesus show us a better way? 

We really don't have long to decide—or to 
act. God help us if we're still too ignorant 
and prejudiced to make the right decision 
and to begin taking the right kind of action 
in our own community. 

There is real need for the work being 
done by governmental agencies, but laws and 


governmental programs alone cannot heal di- 


visions and restore broken relationships, 


It takes people, like you ahd me, to ac- 
complish this. 


Veterans (Armistice) Day Observances 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN G. DOW 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 30, 1967 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, a number of 
communities in my 27th Congressional 
District of New York are considering 
Veterans (Armistice) Day ceremonies 
to support our boys in Vietnam. This rep- 
resents a very deep concern of affection 
and admiration for our men. 
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Yet Iam a little troubled that the cere- 
monies may extend, perhaps without in- 
tention, to express support for the mis- 
taken policies in Vietnam that we as a 
nation have chosen to follow. 

In order to make the distinction be- 
tween the sincere tribute owed individ- 
ually to our fighting men, and the ill- 
conceived national policy, I have sent a 
letter to all news media in my district. 

A copy of the letter follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. O., October 25, 1967. 
To the EDITOR: 1 

Dear Sm: This letter is intended to be help- 
ful to the citizens in valuing the great issue 
presented by American involvement in Viet- 
nam. 

We have just observed the demonstrations 
at the Pentagon. The conduct of the demon- 
strators was in many cases shameful and re- 
pulsive. Draft card burning and the Like is 
just as shameful, In a very natural reaction 
against these performances, I note that loy- 
alty parades are being planned by some 
groups in communities in my Congressional 
5 on or near Armistice Day, Novem- 

er 11. 

The theme of these parades is going to be 
“support our boys in Vietnam.” It is under- 
standable that thousands of Americans 
should want to express this kind of feeling. 

However, I wonder if the real issues about 
Vietnam are really getting through to all of 
us. These issues concern the whole political 
situation throughout the world. For exam- 
ple, in this world of hungry people, years and 
years of rebellions lie ahead. Are we going to 
send our American boys to fight poor men in 
many places who may be struggling to make 
their own world a little better? 

Another question is whether we want to 
become involved in a nuclear war with Russia 
and China. It is all very well to say that we 
are not afraid of them. I am sure we are not, 
and we shouldn't be. But we ought to ask 
whether our very questionable stake in Viet- 
nam is worth the danger of blowing our world 
to pieces, 

While we haye our pride about our position 
yet the pride of other great powers will be- 
come involved if we continue to escalate the 
war and push it further. As matters stand, 
they will continue to supply North Vietnam 
Just asiong as we continue our military cam- 
paign. It is a very dangerous stalemate, un- 
less a way better than bombs is found to deal 
with this problem of the pride of the great 
powers. 

Let's consider our relations with China. 
By our bases and our bonbing, we are seri- 
ously irritating and antagonizing China, but 
not settling the problem of living in the same 
world with her. We should first try to get 
along with her at the negotiating table before 
we take hostile steps. 


Also, many Americans question whether we 
are really doing any good in Vietnam. The 
Vietnamese have just conducted a presiden- 
tial election. There were ten candidates and 
the winner received only one-third of the 
vote. The runner-up has now been sentenced 
to prison. How long will it take to teach 
Democracy in Vietnam? 

If we are having so much trouble to deal 
with thirty million Vietnamese on one beach- 
head in Asia, how can we ever exert influence 
on the two billion backed up behind them on 
that vast continent? 

Does anybody know how to “win” in Viet- 
nam? Sometimes I wonder if it is fair to urge 
the boys on when we don’t have any clear 
notion of what the task is, whether it can be 
done or where it will lead our boys and the 
thousands who may follow. 

As your Congressman, it ls my duty to 
Wink out these fauce on best Lean emt to 


e you honestly and fairly how it seems to 
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We should carry out the Armistice Day 
ceremonies in honor and remembrance of our 
men who have fought in other wars and those 
now in Vietnam. Their individual sacrifice de- 
serves every tribute we can pay. But individ- 
ual actions are separate from our national 
action. I seriously wonder whether the cere- 
monies ought to express favor for the Nation’s 
very questionable policy of making war in 
Vietnam, 


Sincerely, 
Joun G. Dow, 
U.S. Congressman. 
CAO Told of Threat To Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 30, 1967 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Education and Labor Committee's ap- 
proval of the bill (S. 2388) to amend the 
Economic Opportunity Act met strong 
local reaction in Erie County, where 
neary 20 antipoverty programs have been 
administered under the able leadership 
of Mr. Ambrose I. Lane, executive direc- 
tor of the community action organiza- 
tion of Erie County, in Buffalo, N.Y. 

The curtailment of these programs 
would be a drastic setback for our under- 
privileged, and seriously retard the prog- 
ress that is being made to help the pov- 
erty stricken in our community. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include articles that appeared in 
both the Buffalo Courier-Express and the 
Buffalo Evening News, dated October 28, 
which point out the disastrous effects of 
the bill, as approved by the House com- 
mittee, if it is enacted into law: 

[From the Buffalo Evening News, Oct. 28, 

1967] 

BILL. Wovrp CRIPPLE CAO, Group's DIRECTOR 
WARNS—MEASURE BEING STUDIED BY HOUSE 
Woọovuio TRIM ANTIFOVERTY ProJecrs 
The executive director of the Community 

Action Organization, Erie County's official 

anti-poverty agency, Ambrose L. Lane, said 

Friday that a bill approved by the House 

Committee on Labor & Education last week 

would “cripple” the CAO structure, philos- 

phy and operation. 

The CAO last year administered 19 pro- 
grams for the disadvantaged in this county 
at a cost of nearly $2.5 million, including 
5 summer recreation and work- training 
programs for residents of poverty-stricken 
neighborhoods, 

Mr, Lane said the committee-approved 
measure would do away with “every Head 
Start Program, Wider Horizons, Language 
Enrichment and perhaps Planned Parent- 
hood unless substantially more cash is made 
available by the government, the United 
Fund and other sources.“ 

He also said the bill would cut the num- 
ber of representatives of the poor on the 
GAO board, replacing some with public offi- 
cials or representatives of other groups. More 
than half the CAO board now consists of 
representatives of the poor. 

The executive director went on to say the 
proposed law would make it the policy of 
Congress to “encourage the rural poor to 
remain in rural areas . . to discourage mi- 
gration to the cities.” 

He said this “is totally unacceptable, ... 
a racist and serfdom policy that is more re- 
strictive and repressive toward American cit- 
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izens than the policy of Congress toward for- 
eign immigrants. 

Mr. Lane siad that while many of the 
changes approved by the House Committee 
may not become law CAO directors neighbor- 
hood advisers and delegate agencies should 
take whatever action is necessary and legal 
to let our congressmen know “how we feel 
about these proposed changes.” 

From the Buffalo Courier-Express, Oct. 28, 
1967] 
CAO Toto or THREAT To WORRK—LANE 
Arracks HOUSE ACTION 


The Community Action Organization 
(CAO), Erie County's official antipoverty 
agency, would be destroyed by a bill ap- 
proved last week by the House Committee on 
Labor and Education, the executive director 
of the Erie County agency said Friday in a 
strongly worded letter to CAO officials. 

Ambrose I. Lane, the CAO executive, said 
the bill would "cripple" the CAO “structure, 
philosophy and operation.” 

The local antipoverty agency last year ad- 
ministered 19 programs for disadvantaged 
communities in Erie County at á cost of 
nearly $2.5 million. It played a major role in 
last summer's recreation and work-training 
programs for residents of poverty-stricken 
neighborhoods. 

WOULD HIT PROGRAMS 


The committee-approved bill would elimi- 
nate “every Head Start Program, Wider 
Horizons, Language Enrichment and perhaps 
Planned Parenthood, unless substantially 
more cash is made available by government, 
the United Fund and other sources,” Lane 
warned. 

Wider Horizons, in particular, has gen- 
erated wide public support in Buffalo. Repre- 
sentatives of the Negro self-improvement 
organization BUILD (Build Unity, Inde- 
pendence, Liberty and Dignity) have made 
a strong plea for continuing Wider Horizons 
as part of the antipoverty educational pro- 


gram. 

Head Start enrichment programs for pre- 
school children are being conducted by five 
separate organizations in Erie County, un- 
der auspices of the CAO, and two additional 
Head Start programs were conducted during 
the summer. 

CHANGE IN POLICY 


The House committee-approved biil would 
reduce the number of representatives of the 
poor on the CAO Board of Directors and re- 
place some of them with public officials or 
representatives of other groups. More than 
half of the present CAO Board consists of 
representatives of the poor. 

“Locally, we have been proud of the fact 
that our board has a majority comprised of 
representatives of the poor,” Lane said. “We 
haye demonstrated that such a board can 
work effectively. Under the proposed changes, 
this majority must be reduced to one-third 
of the total.” 

Lane added that the proposed law would 
make It the policy of Congress to “encourage 
the rural poor to remain in rural areas 
to discourage migration to the cities.” Such 
á policy, he said, “is totally unacceptable. 
It Is a racist and serfdom policy that is more 
restrictive and repressive toward American 
citizens than the policy of Congress toward 
foreign immigrants.” 

WOULD CURTAIL ACTIVITIES 


The bill, if enacted into law, also would 
reject the Summer Camp proposal of the 
Johnson Administration and would prohibit 
CAO personnel from voter registration 
activities, Lane sald. 

“The consequences of these political, re- 
pressive and unreasonable changes may be 
devastating for our nation,” the executive 
director warned. 

Lane said amendments passed by the 
House Committee on Labor and Education 
apparently would “make wasted and fraud- 
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ulent all of our efforts to meaningfully 
involve neighborhood residents, social agen- 
cies, the business community and govern- 
ment in decision-making, in program 
operation and in policy-making.” 

FUNDS MAY BE CUT 


“Additionally,” he said, “I was informed 
today that even if the Administration bill 
is passed by Congress, there will be no money 
for new programs and there will be cuts 
in programs now being considered for re- 
funding. There also will be no funds available 
for any summer programs.” 

This word came as the CAO was consid- 
ering entering the housing field by becoming 
the sponsoring agent for the construction 
of housing for low-income families in the 
Ellicott District. The CAO also has offered 
to operate playground programs at the Buf- 
falo schools during the coming summer, as 
it did last summer, and a budget cut pre- 
sumably would affect that offer. 

Lane noted that many of the changes an- 
proved by the House committee may not be- 
come law. But he urged CAO directors, 
neighborhood advisers and delegate agencies 
to “take whatever action is necessary and 
legal to let our congressmen know how we 
feel about these proposed changes.” 


Teacher Strikes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 30, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, October 25, the Calumet 
Index, an independent publication serv- 
ing South Chicago and adjacent suburbs, 
carried a concise, thought-provoking 
editorial expressing an opinion on the 
current wave of teachers’ strikes: In view 
of the growing concern we should have 
in these developments, I direct the atten- 
tion of the Members to the article which 
follows: 


TEACHER STRIKES 

The teacher strikes in various parts of the 
country bring two factors to mind which 
could have a significant bearing on our chil- 
dren and on the nation's educational system. 
First of all, the ability of parents to have 
a voice in shaping the educational experience 
of their children depends upon the independ- 
ence and discretionary power of local school 
boards. 

Federal aid to local school districts brings 
with it regulations and restrictions on this 
independence, As this is enlarged, community 
control over schools will decline. Federal con- 
trol of education with all that it {mplles in 
the way of political indoctrination is. not 
something we want. We can get such control 
by accident unless local communities muster 
the will and the resources to meet the legit- 
imate needs of both teachers and students, 

Teacher strikes raise another question. 
Since every state has some kind of legislation 
prohibiting strikes by public employees, a 
teacher on strike is violating the law. This 
seems highly inappropriate since one of the 
responsibilities of every teacher is to instill 
respect for the law in the mind of each 
student. Either the law should be changed 
or violators prosecuted. The alternative is 
that teachers stand before their students as 
living proof that you can successfuly flout 
the laws of society. This is plainly unaccept- 
able. 
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Why Vietnam? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MORGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 30, 1967 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, each day. 
many of us are asked, “Why Vietnam?” 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
which I have the honor to chair, has 
tried to provide some answers to that 
question, We have held extensive hear- 
ings, giving the administration's spokes- 
men as well as those who differ with our 
Nation's course in Vietnam, the oppor- 
tunity to express their views. And we 
published those hearings, making them 
available to all. 

Last week, my attention was called to 
a statement on Vietnam issued by the 
Citizens Committee for Peace with Free- 
dom in Vietnam. 

This thoughtful statement addresses 
itself to the question, “Why Vietnam?” 
It was prepared by an impressive group 
of patriotic Americans who feel that they 
speak for the great “silent center” of 
American life. President Truman and 
President Eisenhower are among -the 
signers of this document. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to commend this 
statement to the attention of all those 
who ask—“Why Vietnam?” 

Praca WIrra FREEDOM 
(A policy statement of the Citizens Com- 
mittee for Peace with Freedom in Vietnam, 
unanimously adopted by the founding 
members) 

We are a group of concerned citizens who 
seek peace with freedom in Vietnam, 

We do so in the conviction that our own 
vital national interests are at stake in that 
troubled land. We are not ashamed to admit 
that our primary motivation is self-inter- 
est—the self-interest of our own country in 
this shrinking world. America cannot afford 
to let naked aggression or the suppression of 
freedom go unchallenged. To Americans, 
peace and freedom are inseparable. 

Our committee Is national and non-parti- 
san—it is composed of Democrats, Republi- 
cans and Independents, and of ‘‘liberals,” 
“moderates” and “conservatives” drawn from 
all sections and all sectors of our country. 

We believe in the great Amerfcan principle 
of ciyilian control and a civilian Com- 
mander-in-chief, And we strongly support 
our commitment in Vietnam and the policy 
of non-compromising, although limited, re- 
sistance to aggression, All four of the post- 
World War II American Presidents—Truman, 
Eisenhower, Kennedy, and Johnson—have 
proclaimed America's basic purpose of de- 
fending freedom. We are not supporters of a 
President or of an administration; we are 
supporters of the office of the Presidency. 

As a committee, we shall strive to stay 
above partisan politics, political personalities 
and trahsistory opinion polls. Our concern is 
not with politics or popularity, but with 
principle, 

We are opposed to surrender, however cam- 
ouflnged. Yet nothing we advocate can be 
interpreted as unnecessarily risking a general 
war in Asia or a nuclear war in the world. We 
favor a sensible road between capitulation 
and the indiscriminate use of raw power. 

We believe that, in this, we speak for the 
great “silent center” of American life, the 
understanding, independent and responsible 
men and women who have consistently op- 
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rewarding international aggressors 
from Adolf Hitler to Mao Tse-Tung. And we 
believe that the “silent center” should now 
be heard. 

A great test is taking place in Vietnam— 
that test is whether or not the rulers of 
one territory can cheaply and safely impose 
a government and a political system upon 
their neighbors by internal subversion, 
insurrection, infiltration and invasion. These 
are the tactics of the communist “wars of 
liberation” which depend for success upon 
achieying their goals at an endurable price 
and a bearable risk. 

Our objective in Vietnam is to make the 
price too high and the risk too great for the 
aggressor. This is why we fight. 

Vietnam is a small country and we Amer- 
icans had little contact with it until after 
World War II. It still seems isolated and 
remote to many of us, although all of our 
Presidents for thirty years have had to con- 
cern themselves with our national interests 
in East Asia. For better perspective, we must 
turn our sights to the edge of East Asia, that 
enormous area of peninsulas and islands 
from Korea and Japan south to Taiwan and 
the Philippines, then west across Southeast 
Asia to Burma, then southeast to Malaysia 
Indonesia, Australia and New Zealand, 

That area contains 370 million people— 
approximately twice the population of the 
United States. Each of these nations is differ- 
ent from the others but they have one thing 
in common—all of them are free from 
external domination. Will this be true if we 
abandon Vietnam? Or will Peking and 


Hanoi, flushed with success, continue their 


expansionist policy through many other 
“wars of liberation,” each conducted at a 
price which they can endure and a risk 
which they can bear? We believe they would. 

Never in over a century has there been as 
much loud and violent opposition expressed 


in America to a conflict in which our fighting. 


men are heavily and heroically engaged. 
Our committee specifically affirms and sup- 
ports the right of opponents of our national 
policy interest to criticize that effort and to 
offer alternatives consistent with our na- 
tional interest and security. However, we are 
concerned that voices of dissent have, thus 
far, received attention far out of proportion 
to their actual numbers. 

Our objective as a committee is not to 
suppress the yoices of such opposition. Our 
objective is to make sure that the majority 
voice of America is heard—loud and clear— 
so that Peking and Hanoi will not mistake 
the strident voices of some dissenters for 
American discouragement and a weakening 
of will, And, at the same time, we want to 
give renewed assurance to our fighting men 
that their sacrifices are neither in vain nor 
unappreciated—or unwanted—by the great 
bulk of their fellow citizens. 

We want the aggressors to know that there 
is a solid, stubborn, dedicated, bi-partisan 
majority of private citizens in America who 
approve our country’s policy of patient, re- 
sponsible, determined resistance which is de- 
pendent for its success on having the enemy 
realize that we shall keep the pressure on 


and not back down, that the peace we in- 


sist upon is a peace with freedom and, thus, 
with honor. 

Today, America is a great world power, 
shedding its blood and expending its treas- 
ure in a distant country for the simple privi- 
lege of withdrawing in peace as soon as that 
country Is guaranteed the effective right of 
self-determination, We ask nothing for our- 
selves and insist upon nothing for South 
Vietnam except that it be free to chart its 
own future, no matter what course it may 
choose, Surely this is a noble and worthy 
objective consistent with all that is best in 
American life and tradition. 

Our committee has been formed to rally 
and articulate the support of the concerned, 
independent-thinking, responsible citizens in 
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America who fayor our nation’s fundamental 
commitment to peace with freedom. 
Will you join with us? 
“Peace WITH FREEDOM” MEMBERSHIP Is 
LISTED 


Membership roster of the Citizens Com- 
mittee for Peace With Freedom in Vietnam, 
&s anounced yesterday by its organizers: 

Acheson, Dean—Former U.S. Secretary of 
State. 

Alexander, Holmes—Syndicated columnist. 

Antell, James B.—President, U.S, Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Arnold, Thurman—Former Solicitor Gen- 
eral of the United States. 

Bandler, Ned—Business executive. 

Barnett, Frank R.—President, National 
Strategy Information Center, Inc. 

Baron, Murray—Industrial consultant. 

Beire, Joseph—President, Communications 
Workers of America, AFL-CIO. 

Bradley, General of the Army Omar N.— 
Former Chmairman, U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Breit, Dr. Gregory—Donner professor of 
physics, Yale University. 

Brown, Dr. J. Douglas—Professor of eco- 
nomics, Princeton University, Former Dean 
of the Faculty. 

Brown, Edmund G.—Former Governor of 
California. 

Burns, Dr. James McGregor—James Phin- 
ney Baxter professor of history and public 
affairs and chairman, Department of Political 
Science, Willlams College. 

Byrnes, James F.—¥Former US. 
of State: Columbia, S.C. TERAN 

Cabot, Thomas D—Chairman of the board, 
Cabot Corp., Boston. Former Director, Office 
of International Security Affairs, Department 
of State. 

Cherne, Leo—Executive Director, the Re- 
search Institute of America, Inc. 

Clay, Gen. Lucius D.—Senlor partner, 
Lehman Brothers. 

Conant, Dr. James B.—¥Former president, 
Harvard University. Former U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to Germany. 

Connelly, Marc—Playwright. 

Darden, Colgate—Former president, Uni- 
versity of Virginia; Norfolk, Va. 

Davis, Thurston N., S.J.—Editor-in-chief, 
America. 

Douglas, Paul H.—Former U.S. Senator 
from Illinois, 

Draper, Gen. William H.—Partner, Draper, 
Gaither & Anderson. 

y Drummond, Roscoe—Syndicated column- 
St. 

Ellison, Ralph—Author. 

Emmett, Christopher—Chairman, Amer- 
ican Friends of the Captive Nations, 

Engel, Irving M.—Attorney-at-law, Past 
president, American Jewish Committee. 

Farland, Joseph S——Former U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to the Dominican Republic and to the 
Republic of Panama. 

Farrell, James. T—Author. 

Fishel, Wesley R.—Professor of Asian 
Studies, Michigan State University. 

Fisher, John M.—President, American Re- 
search Foundation; Chicago. 

Gaston, A.G.—President, Booker T. Wash- 
ington Insurance Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Gates, Thomas S.—Chairman, Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Co. Former U.S. Secretary 
of Defense. 

Gideonse, Dr. Harry D.—Chancellor, New 
School for Social Research. 

Gullian, Dr. Edmund A—Dean, Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy, Tufts Unt- 
versity; Medford, Mass, 

Gunderson, Mrs. Robert—Former U.S, Civil 
Service Commissioner; Rapid City, 8.D. 

Hacker, Louis M.—Historian and profes- 
sor of economics, Columbia University. 

Handlin, Dr. Oscar—Director, Charles War- 
ren Center for Studies in American History, 
Harvard University. 

Hanes, John W. Ir Investment banker, 
Former Assistant Secretary of State. 
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Harris, Huntington—Business executive. 

Hecht, Rabbi Abraham B— President, Rab- 
binical Alliance of America. 

Hoffer, Erlc—Author and longshoreman, 
San Francisco, 

Jackson, the Rey. J. H.—President, Na- 
tional Baptist Convention. 

Johnson, Donald E.—Past national com- 
mander, American Legion. 

Jones, Dr. Frank—Physiclan and surgeon, 

Keeler, W. W.—President, Phillips Petro- 
leum Co,; Bartiesville, Okla. 

Keggi, Dr. Kristaps, J— Assistant professor 
of Orthopedic surgery, Yale University. For- 
mer chief of orthopedic surgery, Third Surgi- 
cal Hospital (Mobile Army), Vietnam, Cap- 
tain MC USAR, 

King, Wilson—Farmer; Rock Falls, III. 

Lapp, Dr. Ralph E.—Nuclear physicist and 
author. 

Liebman, Morris I— Attorney, Chicago. 

de Lima, Oscar—Business executive. Chair- 
man, executive committee, United Nations 
Association; Stamford, Conn, 

Lindsay, Howard—Playwright, 
and actor, 

Locke, Edwin Allen Jr.—President, Modern 
Homes Construction Co.; Valdosta, Ga. 

Lodge, George C—University official. For- 
mer Assistant Secretary of Labor; Beverly, 
Mass. 

Loomis, Henry Former Director, Voice of 


producer 


Lord, Mrs. Oswald B—Former U.S. Repre- 
sentative on Human Rights Commission, 
United Nations. 

Lucey, Archbishop Robert E.—Archbishop, 
Archdiocese of San Antonio. 

Lyons, John H.—General president, Inter- 
national Association of Bridge, Structural 
and Ornamental Iron Workers, AFL-CIO. 

McCaleb, Claude B.— Book company execu- 
tive; Indianapolis. ; 

McDougal, Myres S.—Sterling professor of 
law, Yale University. 

McGill, Ralph—Syndicated columnist; At- 
lanta. 

Marshall, Brig. Gen. S. L. A. (Ret.) —Mili- 
tary historian; Birmingham, Mich. 

Martin, C. V.—President, Carson Pirie Scott 
& Co., Chicago. 

Martin, David—Special assistant to Sen. 
Thomas J. Dodd (D-Conn.) 

Meany, George—President, AFL-CIO. 

Michael, Franz—Associate director, Insti- 
tute for Sino-Soviet Studies, George Wash- 
ington University. 

Nash, Dr. Philleo—Consulting anthropolo- 
gist. Former U.S. Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. 

Nevins, Allan—Historian. 

Newman, Ralph G.—Author, publisher and 
columnist, 

Porter, Paul A.—Attorney, Arnold & Porter; 
former Director, Office of Price Administra- 
tion, 

Porter, Paul R.—Chief, ECA mission to 
Greece, 1949-50. 

Randall, Ann Hagen—Television producer 
and former foreign correspondent. 

Reid, Whitelaw—Business executive. 

Robinson, Prof. James A.—Director, Mer- 
shon Center for Education in National Secu- 
rity, Ohio State University. 

Roosevelt, Kermit—President, Roosevelt & 
Associates. 

Rose, Dr. Frank—President, University of 
Alabama. 

Rowe, James H. Jr—Former assistant to 
President Roosevelt and former Assistant At- 
torney General of the United States. 

Rubin, Rabbi Schulen—New York City. 

Sacks, Prof, I. Milton—Dean of the Under- 
graduate School, Brandeis University. 

Saltonstall, Leverett—Former U.S. Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Saltzman, Charles E.—Investment banker. 
Former US. Under Secretary of State. 

Scalapino, Prof. Robert A—Professor of 
political science, University of California. 

Seabury, Dr. Paul—Professor of political 
science, University of California. 
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Seitz, Dr. Prederick—President, National 
Academy of Sciences. 

Shuster, Dr. George N.—President emeri- 
tus, Hunter College. 

Smith, Howard K.—News analyst, com- 
mentator and author. 

Smithies, Dr. Arthur—Nathaniel Ropes 
professor of political economy, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

de Sola Pool, Dr. Ithiel—Professor of po- 
litical science, Center for International 
Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Sonne, H. Christian—Chairman, National 
Planning Association. 

Stephens, Charles J—Student, University 
of California, Berkeley, 

Stout, Rex—Author. 

Strauss, Anna Lord-—Former president, 
League of Women Voters of the U.S. 

Strauss, Lewis L.—Former Chairman of the 
U.S, Atomic Energy Commission, 

Stulberg, Louls—Preaident, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, AFL-CIO. 

Swearingen, Rodger—Professor of Interna- 
tional relations, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 

Swig, Benjamin H.—Chairman of the board, 
Fairmont Hotel Co., San Francisco, 

Tatum, E. L—Nobel laureate in medicine 
and physiology. Professor, Rockefeller Uni- 
versity. 

Taylor, Prof. George E—Director, Far East- 
ern and Russian Institute, University of 
Washington. 

Thacher, James—Attorney, San Francisco. 

Trager, Frank N.—Professor of interna- 
tional affairs, New York University. 

Tyroler, Charles II— President, Quadri- 
Science, Inc. 

Urey, Dr. Harold C—Nobel laureate in 
chemistry. Professor of chemistry-at-large, 
University of California. 

Van Dusen, Dr. Henry P.—Clergyman, edu- 
cator and author. Chairman, Foundation for 
Theological Education in Southeast Asia. 

Washburn, Abbott—Former Deputy Direc- 
tor, USIA. 

White, Robert P.—Student, University of 
Oklahoma. 

“Whitney, John Hay—Former U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain. 

Wigner, Eugene P.—Nobel laureate in phys- 
ies, Professor of physics, Princeton Univer- 
sity. 

Williams, Prof, T. Harry—Boyd professor 
of history, Louisiana State University. 

Wilson, Joseph C— chairman of the board, 
Xerox Corp. 


Brent Spence—A Great American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 5, 1967 


Mr. DORN, Mr. Speaker, the House 
of Representatives is the people’s insti- 
tution. Its Members, elected every 2 
years, are close to the people. Members 
of the House are no further away from 
the humblest citizen than the telephone 
or a postal card. 

Great and revered public servants over 
the years have made of the House of 
Representatives the greatest deliberative 
body in the world. Among the giants who 
created a great image for the House of 
Representatives and for public service 
was the late Brent Spence, of Kentucky. 
I was saddened and shocked to learn of 
his passing even though I knew he must 
be approaching the end. 
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Brent Spence was an outstanding com- 
mittee chairman who presided over the 
Banking and Currency Committee with 
great wisdom and fatherly advice. Brent 
Spence was a great Kentuckian, serving 
in the tradition of Henry Clay and Alben 
Barkley. He was a loyal Democrat, but 
did not let his love of the Democratic 
Party make him biased and partisan 
when the welfare of his country was at 
stake. 

Brent Spence was a great American, 
and this Nation is a better Nation be- 
cause of his service here in the Congress 
and because of his understanding of fis- 
cal and monetary affairs. Brent Spence 
was down to earth, humble—the mark- 
ings of a truly great servant of the 
people. 

Brent Spence was a warm personal 
friend whose memory I shall always 
cherish as a friend and as one of the 
great men in the history of the House 
of Representatives. 


The Real Causes of Today’s Troubles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 30, 1967 


Mr: UTT, Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
the following article by H. Frederick 
Hagemann, Jr., chairman of the board 
and president of State Street Bank & 
Trust Co., Boston, Mass., entitled The 
Real Causes of Today’s Troubles.” 

THE REAL CAUSES or Topay’s TROUBLES 

(By H. Frederick Hagemann, Jr.) 

The people of this country are deeply con- 
cerned with crime in the streets, Juvenile de- 
linquency, high taxes, the rising cost of liv- 
ing, riots in the cities and the war in Viet- 
nam. In particular, the continuing out- 
breaks of violence in American cities have 
left the country alarmed, perplexed and ques- 
tioning. 

At-the same time, the international impact 
of the riots has shaken admirers of the 
United States all over the world and, of 
course, has delighted our enemies. 

America finds itself in a dilemma, the solu- 
tion to which calls for maximum resource- 
fulness, forthrightness and a high degree of 
national maturity. 

There are many solutions advocated dally. 
Most of them are concerned with federal 
funds to be channeled directly to cities, or 
through the states. Others call for the crea- 
tion of new or the expansion of present 
spending programs. But all of them have one 
common thread—they are, in the main, pana- 
ceas to relieve the situation. They are not 
remedies to cure the condition. And there 
is a dangerous temptation to react quickly 
to violence with another hasty program to 
show that “something is belng done” rather 
than to analyze the total problem and take 
basic steps to get at the roots of the problem. 

Calling for the elimination of slums strikes 
a responsive note everywhere. But they can- 
not be talked away. Until the country ts re- 
oriented to provide the opportunity and 
training to enable a man to earn a living, 
the present programs in most cases only sub- 
sidize his lack of opportunity and continue 
to strip away his dignity. 
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Welfare is a necessary life raft, but it can- 
not be a career incentive. 

There is no quick and easy solution to this 
problem, nor do I suggest there may be a 
long-range one to be embarked on imme- 
diately. I do believe, however, that in search- 
ing out remedies, certain basic facts must be 
considered. 

How can these riots happen in 1967 with 
business very active? How can they happen 
in 1967 when defense spending for Vietnam 
and other Interantional commitments have 
sharply increased government spending? How 
can they happen in 1967 when more people 
in America are. employed at higher wages 
than at any time in our history? 

OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE 


In looking at America today and compar- 
ing it with the America of fifty to one hun- 
dred years ago, it is easy to see that In many 
respects we in America have wandered from 
our original concept of government. In the 
early concept of American life our man-made 
laws were consistent with the moral laws. 
The marked exception was legalized slavery 
and the minority directly involved and the 
entire country is still endeavoring to recover 
from this breach of the moral law. Ours was 
a government founded under God, with tre- 
mendous faith in individuals. Our economy 
was based on free men and free markets and 
money of value independent of government. 
It was a nation that laid great stress on the 
preservation of law and order, a nation that 
put a great deal of emphasis on the owner- 
ship and protection of private property, a 
nation that believed in placing Umitations 
on the power and size of the federal govern- 
ment. 

This nation was founded on the principle 
that the individual was supreme and the 
government was the servant of the people. 
This nation was founded on the principle 
of capitalism—namely, “to each according to 
his ability.“ Whether we realize it or not, we 
have wandered a long way from those origi- 
nal principles and have moved toward an 
alien philosophy in which the government 
tends to be supreme and the individual tends 
to become the ward or servant of the gov- 
ernment. This alien philosophy has as its 
basic concept, “from each according to his 
ability, to each according to his need,” by 
the force of government. 

The United States was settled first in 1607 
at Jamestown, and later at Plymouth in 
1620. The rest of the world had been known 
and settled for thousands of years prior 
thereto. In the short span of a few hundred 
years this country, starting from scratch, 
developed under the American concept into 
a leading world power and a nation which 
provided for most of its people a higher 
standard of living than known anywhere 
else in the world. Also, the poor and the dis- 
abled people of the United States were taken 
care of by yoluntary charities so that their 
condition was far aboye the condition of 
similarly situated people in the rest of the 
world. 

CRITICISM OF CAPITALISM 

Nevertheless, some people are always try- 
ing to modify this system and many of the 
ilis from which we are suffering are caused 
by the interventions of people with the best 
of intentions. I am not trying to indicate 
that the capitalistic system is perfect by any 
means, No system composed of mortal men 
operating on this earth will be perfect, But 
it ls the only system which has worked and 
which has increased the standard of living 
for the great majority of the people. In many 
areas of the world where they have ample 
resources, economic conditions are still as 
poor as they were 2000 years B.C., and they 
will be the same as long as they continue 
with their present system. 

As William Graham Sumner, renowned 
professor of political and social science at 
Yale in the late 1800's, said regarding the 
industrial virtues of hard work, saving and 
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learning, “I repeat that they are our only 
moral resource for winning success in the 
battle of life. The greater the disadvantages 
under which one starts in life, the higher 
the value of these virtues for winning the 
first foothold and making the first step to 
something better.“ 

Some people criticize the capitalistic sys- 
tem because it has not eliminated all pov- 
erty, has not eliminated inequality, and has 
not eliminated all insecurity. Most of the 
world is still in poverty, and from a global 
standpoint, pockets of prosperity, civiliza- 
tion and a high standard of living are the 
rare things rather than the usual. 

Under our Constitution, all men are born 
equal with inalienable rights of life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness, but this means 
equality of opportunity and not equality 
of ultimate attainment. In fact, the Ameri- 
can Constitution guarantees us the right to 
be unequal in this regard. To criticize the 
capitalistic system because it does not de- 
velop a sense of security is unrealistic, The 
accumulation of private property, properly 
protected under law and order, is the only 
real source of a feeling of economic security 
that can be obtained in a world of insecurity, 
and then only obtained in a measure. 

As previously stated, everyone is for help- 
ing the poor, everyone is for raising the 
standard of living of everyone to the high- 
est possible level. No one is against welfare, 
but the big question is how do we attain the 
ends which everyone wishes and provide the 
opportunity for improvement that many 
sorely need. 

I say we attain them by returning to our 
American heritage and the strengthening of 
the capitalistic system, encouraging incen- 
tives for the industrial virtues of hard work, 
thrift and the desire for learning, together 
with the strengthening of independent 
private charities. Such a combination of 
private enterprise and private charity was 
successful in the past and can be successful 

The greatest thing the government 
could do at this time is to set about creating 
a climate encouraging to private enterprise, 
for the economic strength of a nation depends 
on the number of people engaged in produc- 
tive work, as against the number of people 
on public payrolls. 

Even in the field of housing the social 
results the government has attained so far 
have been rather negligible, and in my opin- 
ion the only way a major step forward can be 
really accomplished is through enlisting the 
full support of the private sector of the 
economy through the normal methods of 
the profit and loss system. 

DRIFT TOWARD ALIEN PHILOSOPHY 


For the past thirty years government pro- 
grams have moved away from our original 
concept. I am convinced that a continuation 
of the present government welfare programs, 
backed with additional large sums of money, 
will not accomplish the ends which we all 
seek, and will also further weaken our coun- 
try’s financial position to the great disadvan- 
tage of the entire country, and particularly 
those in need of the opportunity to improve 


their standard of living. In the light of his- 


tory only very few ultimately benefit from 
inflation. 

Why do I believe this? Under the system 
of free men, free markets and money that 
has value independent of government, capi- 
tal increases and the ability to dispense 
charity also increases. Capitalism is hard to 
describe and explain, but so is electricity, 
but both work wonders, It is just a question 
of looking at recorded history. 

Also, under the capitalistic system, there 
is a tendency for the number of people who 
need charity to decrease as more people are 
provided an opportunity to work in produc- 
tive enterprises. Consequently, as you look 
down the road under the American 
system, you can see daylight and a real hope 
of general improvement on a sound basis. 
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What happens under the continuation of 
the present big government welfare trends? 
By taking from those who are working, earn- 
ing and saving, and giving to those who are 
not working, we, through our government, 
are doing two things—we are interfering 
with the formation of additional capital and 
discouraging the people who are working. 
Furthermore, in giving the money to those 
people who are not working but who are able 
to do so, and relieving them of the pressure 
to earn their own living, we are weaken'ng 
their resolve to become self-supporting. We 
are weakening their resolve to regain thelr 
dignity through working and ultimately to 
enjoy life. 

There is no question that those people who 
are mentally ill or who are physically unable 
to take care of themselves must be taken 
care of. But programs to do this should not 
cover men and women who are able to work 
and choose not to do so. Reward must be as- 
sociated with effort, Any nation that disasso- 
ciates these two factors opens itself to untold 
trouble. 

Already, under the tremendous Increase of 
government expenditures for health, educa- 
tion and welfare, the government is unable 
to make both ends meet. In thirty-two out of 
the last thirty-eight years we have failed to 
balance the federal budget. First, we have 
been unable to ralse sufficient taxes to cover 
expenditures, Second, we have been unable 
to borrow from the savings of the people 
sufficient money to cover the difference be- 
tween the money we have been raising on 
taxes and the money we have been spending, 
Third, in order to pay the remaining balance 
of its bills not covered by taxes and bonds 
sold to the people, the federal government 
has had to resort to creating the equivalent 
of printing press money in order to pay its 
bills in total. By thus diluting the purchas- 
ing power of our money in order to pay its 
bills, the government complicates its own 
problems generally and particularly in the 
welfare field by having the costs of welfare 
continually increase. Such mounting costs 
put further pressure on the government to 
raise taxes, to sell more bonds to the public, 
and to create larger amounts of the equiy- 
alent of printing press money in order to 
continue to pay its ever-mounting bills. As 
you can clearly see, this is a vicious circle, 

Undoubtedly various forms of wage con- 
trols, price controls, interest rate regulations 
and exchange controls and rationing will be 
suggested as a remedy, but the controls only 
attack the symptoms and not the causes. 

This dilution of the money is basically im- 
moral, and is cutting into the value of fixed 
income securities, life insurance policies and 
pensions. It also discourages thrift and en- 
courages speculation. It is a destroyer of the 
incentive for hard work and has a tendency 
to break down the morals of the people. Eco- 
nomic chaos and moral decay have been the 
pattern of previous inflations in various 
other parts of the world as far back in time as 
the Roman Empire. As George Santayana, the 
philosopher, said, “Those who refuse to learn 
the lessons of history are doomed to repoat 
them.” 

Many people will say it is too late to turn 
back to our American heritage and to re- 
emphasize and strengthen the private chari- 
ties sector and to de-emphasize the govern- 
ment's role in the welfare field, However, I 
feel strongly that we cannot continue on our 
present course without an ultimately dis- 
astrous outcome. 

As David Babson, an investment counselor 
of vision, said in his recent weekly letter to 
his investor clients, “Note that total govern- 
ment expenditures now account for 31% of 
the Gross National Product, versus 27% in 
1960 and 18% in 1947. Contrary to popular 
impression, the war in Vietnam is respon- 
sible for only one-fourth of the gain since 
1960, In fact, in the past seven years civilian 
outlays have risen almost 50% more rapidly 
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then military spending and they have grown 
over eight times faster than the population 
itself.” 

Taxing those who are working and have 
saved, and giving to those who are not work- 
ing and have not saved, ultimately winds up 
with the liquidation of those who have ac- 
cumulated capital, and therefore this source 
of welfare funds dries up. We then arrive at 
tie point where if anyone wants anything. he 
will have to pay for it himself or do without 
it, It must be firmly kept in mind that the 
government does not have any money to dis- 
burse to the people which it doesn't first 
take from them, through taxes, borrowing 
from them, or by money dilution, which ad- 
versely affects them, and is the most unfair 
form of taxation. 

Furthermore, all of us must realize that 
we live in a very complicated society with a 
high degree of specialization of labor. Most of 
us who are not living on self-sufficient farms 
are acutely dependent on the exchange of 
money for goods and services which we need. 
One of the functions which money performs 
is a modium of exchange. If the dilution 
continues ad infinitum, a point could come 
when the system of exchange could break 
down, In previous inflations where the money 
has been diluted too far, farmers have refused 
to send food into the cities because they did 
not want to exchange things of value for the 
terribly diluted paper money. The deprecia- 
tion of the dollar has already gone a long 
way, and, as indicated, dollar depreciation 
cannot indefinitely be a continuing way of 
life. 

Again from Mr. Babson's letter: 


Value of the dollar, 1939=100 cents 
Cents Cents 


41.7 51.7 
42.7 52,3 
44.0 53.5 
44.8 57.6 
45.5 58.3 
45.8 57.6 
46.5 62.2 
47.5 71.1 
A N ES a AA 77.0 
48.0 1060 78. 8 
49.3 1948 — 80.2 
61.0 | 1942222 85.2 
51% | 2041-5 93.4 
51.5 | 1939 --..-.--- 100. 0 


DRASTIC EXPENSE CUTS IMPERATIVE 

The foregoing has portrayed an extremely 
disturbing outlook and it calls for a very 
drastic reduction in government expendi- 
tures. The tax burden on the people is al- 
ready high and, in addition, they are paying 
the cruelest tax of all, namely, the tax im- 
posed by the continuing depreciation of the 
value of their money. Some people have been 
able to offset the increase in taxes and the 
decrease in purchasing power of their money 
by their own increases in wages. However, 
many have not been so fortunate. 

As was previously stated, the public sec- 
tor of the economy has no money except 
what it gets from the private sector. The 
weight of the public sector on the private 
sector is already very great and, in my opin- 
jon, this weight should not be increased at 
tr's time by heavier taxes. On the contrary, 
the method of procedure should be to re- 
duce the weight of the public sector by cut- 
ting back government expenditures and 
eliminating the necessity for the govern- 
ment to use the equivalent of printing press 
money in order to completely pay all its bills. 

I am told by my friends and associates 
that I am naive to think that the Congress 
will ever substantially reduce federal spend- 
ing and, therefore, we are going to be faced 
with continually higher government ex- 
penditures, higher taxes and a continuation 
of the depreciation of the dollar. History is 
on the side of those who claim that the con- 
tinuation of our present course is inevitable. 
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INTENTIONS OF MONEY DILUTERS GOOD 

Governments have been warned not to re- 
sort to printing press money or its equivalent 
because this practice is easy to start and 
hard to stop. Prior to the year 1900, to the 
best of my knowledge, there have been only 
two cases when countries having once em- 
barked on the issuance of printing press 
money or the equivalent have had the wis- 
dom, courage and statesmanship to turn 
back before the money became practically 
worthless. Those two occasions were England 
and the English pound in the early 1800's and 
our own country with the American green- 
backs which came out in February of 1862, 
and although repealed by an act of 1874, last- 
ed until January of 1879. Since 1900, the two 
outstanding exceptions have been the dollar 
and the pound and let's hope both currencies 
continue to be exceptions. 

Also, bear in mind that in every case 
when money dilution was started, it was done 
with the best of intentions to help Improve 
the standard of living of the people, and 
it was done by government officials who 
telt that although the odds of controlling it 
were against them in the light of history, 
due to their particular skill and knowledge 
they could manage it and not let inflation 
get out of control. 

Therefore, my friends’ comments certainly 
cannot be lightly regarded, but I refuse to 
believe that in the year 1967 in the United 
States of America, with the education and 
tradition which we have, we cannot face up to 
our present dilemma and salvage our present 
situation before money dilution continues to 
the bitter end. 

There are some with the best of inten- 
tions who propose that we remove the 25% 
gold reserve requirement behind our Federal 
Reserve notes, I strongly disagree with this 
move because I feel it would further weaken 
our currency. This 25% gold backing require- 
ment is the only remaining form of discipline 
left and the one remaining statutory require- 
ment preventing the unlimited issuance of 
paper money. The cardinal fallacy in the 
field of money is to believe that because 
paper money can supplement gold and silver, 
paper money can do the job alone. 

CONCLUSION 


We still have representative government in 
America, and if the message could ever be 
gotten through to the American people and 
they realized that the basic cause of the 
depreciation of thelr money with all its un- 
desirable social ramifications was the fi- 
nancing of part of the federal deficit by the 
equivalent of printing press money, Iam con- 
vinced that they would write their congress- 
men and demand that they cut back govern- 
ment spending to the point where this money 
creating process, equivalent to the printing 
press, would be stopped. 

I have great faith in the American people 
and in their good sense and judgment once 
they know and understand the facts, It is 
late, but it is not too late to reclaim our 
American heritage. 


Civil Disobedience 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 30, 1967 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Manchester Union Leader appears a col- 
umn written by Mr. Jay Hanlon of Bed- 
ford and Manchester, N.H., called Jay 
Hanlon’s Notebook. Always interesting, 
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Mr. Hanlon’s remarks are sometimes 
pointedly pertinent to some of the great 
issues of our time. 

One such column appeared in the issue 
of October 23, 1967, and dealt with civil 
disobedience extending to violations of 
Federal laws by young people encouraged 
to do this by older people who ought to 
know better. Teachers hold positions of 
public trust and responsibility. They have 
no business telling our younger genera- 
tion to burn their draft cards, resist our 
laws, or avoid military service when 
called. Such conduct goes beyond the 
pale of legitimate dissent and should be 
and is recognized for what it is by most 
thoughtful and concerned Americans— 
plain contemptible. 

I commend the reading of Mr, Han- 
lon’s remarks in this column to Members 
of Congress and I hope many others in- 
cluding our loyal men in Vietnam who 
at this hour are fighting for us thousands 
of miles away in a hostile land, Most 
Americans are proud of them. Most 
Americans do care. The article follows: 

Jay HANLON's NOTEBOOK 


Last week all of the newspapers were full 
of it. There, splashed all over page one for 
all the world to see, were the young men of 
today, college students in the very flower of 
manhood—some of them possibly even the 
leaders of tomorrow—and they were in mass 
revolt. 

In Boston they were marching “in reverent 
silence” to the altar of the historic Arlington 
Street church to burn their draft cards. 

In Brooklyn, they were battling police in 
protest against the appearance on campus 
of two Navy recruiters, a demonstration, no 
doubt, of academic freedom. And in Wash- 
ington at the end of the week the United 
States Army was calling in combat-ready 
paratroopers of the 82nd Airborne to put 
down another so-called non-violent peace 
demonstration. 

It would have been laughable if it didn’t 
make you sick to your stomach. These were 
scenes not to be forgotten easily and even 
now as I sit down at my typewriter I can see 
in my mind's eye these fuzzy-faced peaceniks 
and their bearded friends and their muddle- 
headed professors and again I feel like I have 
been kicked in the stomach. 

To be sure, I have never held myself out as 
one of the world’s heavy thinkers. Nor am Ia 
moralist who Jumps into print at the drop 
of a hat with a soul-saving sermon. Regular 
readers of these pieces should know by now 
that I look for lighter subjects and I do so in 
the firm bellef that (1) others more qualified 
can handle the heavy thinking and (2) that 
there already is enough of it elsewhere on 
this page and (3) that a little lightness is 
very necessary in these troubled times. 

But lightness Is no accident. You've got to 
feel it inside first. And all I keep feeling in- 
side today is a twisted gut, sickened by the 
draft card burners and peace marchers and 
protesters who claim they are willing to go to 
jail rather than to Vietnam. 

They called it civil disobedience, they did, 
as they stood at the church altar last week 
and let the flames from a religious candle 
ignite their draft cards. Oh what brave young 
men they were to hold their burning draft 
cards until the flames licked at their fingers, 
protesting all the while that they were fol- 
lowing the dictates of the conscience. What 
pure hogwash! 

And all you can say to yourself is what a 
misguided sense of conscience, while your 
stomach squirms and your brain floods with 


_outraged anger. 


Then, on historic Boston Common, hal- 
lowed ground that gave root to the freedoms 
these men today flaunt, these fuzzy-faced 
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college kids listen to an addled professor ex- 
hort them to further revolt. 

“We owe it to our conscience,” he says, "to 
the principles of American democracy to 
declare our independence... to resist... .” 
And the kids cheer and clap. 

And the sickness in your gut is almost too 
much to hear. 

May be the professor thinks its 1775 and 
he's a colonial patriot citing the injustices of 
an oppressive king, But he is plain and sim- 
ple, an American calling for revolt against 
a duly elected government, Moreover, he is, 
in fact, calling for sedition and by doing so 
he is very definitely lending ald and comfort 
to our enemy in Vietnam. 

And no matter how you slice it, this is 
nothing short of treason. In another day and 
another age the man would have been 
thrown in jail, Or worse. And so too would 
have his fuzzy-faced audience who think 
they are performing a heroic act by burning 
up their draft cards. 

But this is 1967 and it is vogue today to 
tolerate such clowns because, they tell us, 
this professor and his friends are merely ex- 
ercising their constitutional rights to dis- 
sent. 

So when the professor gets up and tells his 
fuzzy faced followers to burn up their draft 
cards and a clergyman tells the crowd, “I 
woud not submit to conscription myself if I 
were ellgtble,“ we're supposed to take old 
Voltaire’s admonition to defend to death 
their right to call for such treasonable acts? 

Well, perhaps this high-minded attitude is 
fine and dandy for the lofty thinkers. in 
America today. But it is not okay with me— 
and, I'm sure, with ‘countless other work a 
day Americans who are just as fed up with 
the card burners and their professors. 

Im sick to death of listening to their 
drivel. All of them ought to be thrown in 
jail immediately. Maybe then this sickness 
in the pit of my stomach will go away and 
let me return to lighter subjects for this 
space. 


Federal Grants for Health Research 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALTON LENNON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 30, 1967 


Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
aware of the outstanding service our 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from North Carolina, L. H. FOUNTAIN, 
has performed over the years as chair- 
man of the Intergovernmental Relations 
Subcommittee. His many important con- 
tributions to improving the quality of 
Government administration have ranged 
from programs in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to the 
Department of Agriculture. In addition, 
he has earned a reputation as one of the 
most knowledgeable authorities in the 
Nation in the field of Federal-State- 
local relations. In this latter connection, 
Congressman FOUNTAIN was the author 
of the legislation creating the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations, and has represented the House 
on this influential body since its estab- 
lishment. 

Last week the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations issued an important re- 
port on “The Administration of Research 
Grants in the Public Health Service,” 
based on the studies of Representative 
Founrarn’s subcommittee. This report, 
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aimed at correcting administrative 
shortcomings that have prevented our 
health research programs from being as 
productive, efficient, and economical as 
Congress intends, has received a great 
deal of favorable attention in the press. 

In view of the importance of this sub- 
ject, I was very pleased to see a front- 
cover article on the Fountain committee 
report in the November 4 issue of the 
Saturday Review. Entitled “Science ver- 
sus Democracy, the Developing Struggle,” 
the article was written by the magazine’s 
science editor, John Lear. 

I believe my colleagues will want to 
read this thoughtful article. I, therefore, 
include it to be printed in the Recorp fol- 
lowing my remarks: 

Science Versus Democracy; THe DEVELOPING 
STRUGGLE 
(By John Lear) 

Regular readers of these columns will re- 
call that in the month of January 1966 the 
New York State Board of Regents Medical 
Committee on Grievances voted to suspend 
for one year the license under which Dr. 
Chester M. Southam practiced as a physician. 
The vote followed committee hearings in 
which Dr. Southam was found gullty of 
“fraud and deceit in the practice of medi- 
elne“ | SR, Feb. 5, 1966]. The committee held 
that the “fraud and deceit’ had occurred 
during Dr. Southam’s initiation and super- 
vision of an experiment in which twenty-two 
helpless old patients at the Jewish Chronic 
Disease Hospital in Brooklyn had been in- 
oculated with Uve cancer cells without their 
knowledge or consent, 

Although the grievance committee deci- 
sion was modified by the full Board of Re- 
gents to allow Dr. Southam to retain his 
license during a one-year period of probation, 
the action nevertheless eyoked considerable 
shock in the medical profession because of 
Dr, Southam's eminent position as a re- 
searcher and policymaker, He was not only a 
full member of the Sloan-Kettering Institute 
for Cancer Research but also a special con- 
sultant to the United States Public Health 
Service In its various approaches to the can- 
cer mystery. And the experiment that re- 
sulted in the accusation of “fraud and de- 
celt“ had been financed by USPHS grant No, 
CA 03215—which, like all other USPHS 
grants, explicitly required the written con- 
sent of all experimental subjects. 

Last month another shock wave enveloped 
the medical profession. This one originated 
in Washington, D.C., where the U.S. House 
of Representatives Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations approved publication of a 
study submitted by its Intergovernmental 
Relations Subcommittee. The study disclosed 
that in the very same month in which the 
New York States Board of Regents summons 
was handed to Dr. Southam at Sloan-Ketter- 
ing, the U.S, Public Health Service granted to 
Sloan-Kettering unique and unprecedented 
power to decide for itself what experiments 
Sloan-Kettering would perform with the help 
of public monies over a five-year period ex- 
tending through 1971. 

The text of the subcommittee study, 
drafted under the chairmanship of North 
Carolina Congressman L. H. Fountain, related 
details of the unusual arrangement and re- 
counted the rationale offered for it by the 
National Institutes of Health, research agent 
for USPHS: 

“Beginning in January 1966, NIH substi- 
tuted a single cost-sharing grant for forty- 
one grants and three contracts then in effect 
for the support of specific research and 
training projects at the Sloan-Kettering In- 
stitute for Cancer Research in New York 
City. The [consolidated] grant, made for an 
initial five-year period at annual amounts 
ranging from $43 to $4.7 million, is in- 
tended to provide long-term support com- 
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mencing at a level of almost half (47.3 per 
cent) of the institution's total operating 
budget. In addition, provision has been 
made for adjusting the grant to accommo- 
date increased costs of conducting research 
at the agreed-upon level. Also, hospitaliza- 
tion costs related to the research, as well as 
any authorized facilities construction, will 
be financed by separate grants. NIH has 
claimed these principal advantages for the 
Sloan-Kettering grant: 

“(1) NIH will be able to review the grant- 
ee’s program at one time and as a whole, 
thereby obtaining a more comprehensive un- 
derstanding of the program. 

“(2) It is in keeping with the increasing 
need to decentralize the making of oper- 
ating decisions, both scientific and adminis- 
trative. 

63) It provides greater financial stability 
for Sloan-Kettering, thereby enhancing the 
grantee's ability to recruit established inves- 
tigators. 

(4) It provides an incentive for the 
grantee to use the money where it will be 
most productive, to redirect grant funds to 
new activities on short notice, and 

“(5) The reduction of numerous applica- 
tions to a single document will lessen the 
administrative load for both the applicant 
and NIH." 

The committee did not question that the 
recited advantages would indeed accrue to 
the Sloan-Kettering Institute, or that NIH 
would be relieved of many administrative 
responsibilities. However, deep concern was 
expressed over “both . .. the policy impli- 
cations of this agreement and... NIH's em- 
barking upon an experiment of this magni- 
tude without first developing workable 
methods for the comprehensive scientific 
and administrative review of a large institu- 
tion’s total program.” Especially worrisome, 
the committee said, were two consequences 
of this grant arrangement“: first, sequestra- 
tion, over a five-year period, of “at least 622.6 
million of NIH funds which would otherwise 
be awarded on a competitive basis" [hence 
possibly to other schools]; second, removal 
of Sloan-Kettering project applications from 
the established process of review by advisory 
panels of qualified specialists, “thereby de- 
priving the grantee of an objective, outside 
5 on its individual research pro- 

“Aware that Sloan-Kettering Institute is 
widely recognized as a leading cancer research 
institution” and unwilling to “question 
Sloan-Kettering’s standing,” the comittee 
nonetheless challenged “the wisdom of pro- 
viding support for Sloan-Kettering’s entire 
program in the light of the .. . Institute's 
recent experience in competing for NIH 
grants.” The committee elucidated: 

“In the last two complete fiscal years which 
preceded the January 1966 fiscal grant, Sloan- 
Kettering investigators applied for thirty- 
four separate grants, of which only twenty 
were approved by NIH scientific review bodies. 
The approved rate for these applications was 
59 per cent in the combined fiscal year 1964 
and 1965. The comparable approval rate for 
all NIH applicants in these same years was 
58 per cent 

“Sloan-Kettering fared even less well in 
competing for NIH grants in the half year 
which preceded the award of a single cost- 
sharing grant. During the first half of fiscal 
year 1966, NIH reviewed twelve project appli- 
cations, of which five were approved, five 
disapproved, and two withdrawn. z 

“The several study sections [the NIH 
scientific review panels] which reviewed and 
recommended disapproval of recent Sloan- 
Kettering research proposals gave these ex- 
planations in their resume on five of the 
applications: 

This unimaginative proposal plans to do 
studies which have become almost routine in 
institutions with active hematology and 
radioisotope services. There is no research 
support warranted for this plain data-gather- 
ing exercise.’ 
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““Disapproval is recommended. The con- 
ceptual approach and experimental plan are 
remarkably unsophisticated. There is nothing 
in the application to inspire confidence that 
continuation of this work would add to the 
understanding of the mechanism of action of 
anti-tumor agents.” 

There is nothing in this proposal to Indi- 
cate that the applicants are in a position 
to contribute significantly to this heavily 
worked area.’ 

study section believed that it was logical 
to precede this study with appropriate pilot 
studies before initiating the proposed re- 
search, which is based on supposition. Con- 
cern was expressed also that the applicant 
was unaware of the immunological proce- 
dures requisite to this proposal. Accordingly, 
a recommendation of disapproyal was voted.’ 

Results of this program have been dis- 
appointing, and on the basis of the applica- 
tion and information obtained through the 
site visit, there is no reason to expect that 
marked progress or significant results will 
be forthcoming in the future.’ 

“If projects are unacceptable to NIH on 
the basis of an adverse scientific review by its 
nongovernmental consultants, what justifi- 
cation is there for giving the grantee discre- 

-tion to finance these same projects from a 
single cost sharing grant? If NIH's Study 
Section-Advisory Council review mechanism 
is the best available method for bringing 
scientific judgment to bear on research proj- 
ect applications—as NIH has stated time and 
again-—substituting the grantee’s own judg- 
ment for that of the established review sys- 
tem in selecting projects for support is surely 
a questionable practice, We are dealing here 
not with delegating discretion to the grantce 
Institution for deciding how a limited 
amount of supplementary research and 
training money may be spent = we are 
dealing, rather, with the grantee's ability to 
modify its entire program for which NIH 
contributes nearly half the total cost.” 

That Sloan-Kettering’s internal standards 
for judging experiments contemplated by its 
staff scientists might not always be as exact- 
ing-as the standards Imposed by public com- 
petition in the professional marketplace was 
suggested in a related passage of the Foun- 
tain committee study. This passage declared: 

“Moreover, the committee has learned that 
during 1905 Sloan-Kettering itself sup 
approximately five research projects for 
which funds were requested from NIH but 
denied because the projects lacked scientific 
merit.” 

The committee study further revealed that 
the unique protection accorded to Sloan- 
Kettering: was bestowed after extraordinary 
political pressure had been exerted. Only 
two types of grants were specifically author- 
ized by the law under which USPHS had 
been created. One type covered individual 
research projects, the other covered gen- 
eral support” of institutions in which re- 
searchers worked. The Assistant General 
Counsel of Cabinet Secretary John Gardner's 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare—parent of both USPHS and NIH— 
ruled that the consolidated grant designed 
for Sloan-Kettering did not legally fit either 
of the two classifications, The only possible 
loophole was in Section 301(1) of the Public 
Health Service Act, which authorized the 
Surgeon General, titular head of USPHS, to 
adopt, upon recommendation of the Na- 
tional Advisory Cancer Council or other ap- 
propriate council, such additional means ag 
he deems necessary or appropriate to carry 
cut the purposes” of the law. The five-year 
carte blanche for Slonn-Kettering was 
pushed through that loophole, 

Persons who usually know what is hap- 
pening behind the scenes in Washington 
says Surgeon General William H. Stewart 
resisted signing the necessary papers. Un- 
fortunately, they add, be dn't have the 
stamina to stand off NIH chief James Shan- 
non. If their version of events is accurate, 
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the Fountain committee study should re- 
store the Surgeon General's falth in his 
original Judgment, 

Section 301 (1) of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act had been written many years ago, 
under conditions quite different from the 
conditions of today, the study pointed out, 
The cited subsection might have been, but 
was not, used in 1960 when “general support” 
grants were first proposed. Instead, the HEW 
department then asked that the Public 
Hoalth Service Act be amended to enable 
“general support” grants. The Fountain com- 
mittee held that the Surgeon General “acted 
unwisely“ in failing to seek a similar amend- 
ment to legalize the special arrangement 
with Sloan-Kettering in 1966. 

Since medical research is now a $2 bilion- 
a-year business, with two-thirds of its 
spending done by the federal government 
and almost $900 million of it at the disposal 
of USPHS, the Congressional committee rec- 
ommended amendment of Section 301(1) of 
the Public Health Servic) Act “to clarify and 
limit the Surgeon General's blanket author- 
ity to adopt ‘such additional means as he 
deems necessary or appropriate’ for the con- 
duct and support of research.” After the 
report appeared, Dr. Sherman told news- 
men he was sure of Its constructive intent. 

The 1966 blanket grant to Sloan-Ketter- 

ing, though now the only one of its kind, 
“establishes a precedent for a type of sup- 
port which other research institutions would 
have every right to request,” the Fountain 
report warned, “The extension of such sup- 
port would necessarily have the effect of 
constricting the availability of grant funds 
to the detriment. of individual investigators 
and less well known institutions, This is a 
development which deserves careful study 
from the standpoint of national policy. It is 
a step which should not be taken without 
full consideration within the executive 
branch and formal authorization by the 
Congress.” 
„The implications of these remarks can 
be appreciated only when the Fountaln com- 
mittee study text is read in a fully illumi- 
nated setting. For many years past, the vig- 
orous crusading of philanthropist Mary 
Lasker (donor of the Lasker Awards for 
achievement in medicine) to shorten the 
interval betwen medical discovery and its 
application in clinical practice has inter- 
locked with the political philosophies of two 
Congressional appropriations committee 
chalrmen— Senator Lister Hill and the late 
Representative John Fogarty. The combined 
effect has beon to bring to medical research 
perennially larger appropriations of federal 
funds than any Presidential budget has 
called for. The public is led to infer what 
every competent scientist knows ia untrue— 
that significant medical breakthroughs are 
proportional to the number of dollars spent 
in scarch of them. But the inflationary re- 
sult of easily available money is steady de- 
terioration in the value of a progressively 
greater percentage of experiments under- 
taken. According to NIH figures, the ratio of 
“excellent to superior” projects fell from 40 
percent in 1956 to 26 percent in 1996, "Inir" 
projects rose from 15 percent to 23 percent, 
“marginals” rose from 1 percent to 4 percent. 
Since researchers enjoy aMluence as much 
us stockbrokers do, insiders naturally favor 
porpetuation of the system that made them 
prosperous, 

As the Fountain committee report ob- 
served, acceptance of the Sioan-Kettering 
agreement as a precedont would invite cré- 
ation of a chain of protected establishments, 
As the steady accumulation of sequestered 
funds drained from the marketplace, it 
would become logical to plead for still lorger 
appropriations to cover experiments not be- 
ing performed in the protected institutions. 
Gradually the checks and balances normai to 
the shifting needs of a democratic society 
would be removed from so large a segment 
of the scientific community that researchers 
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would liye in a charmed autonomy all their 
own, 

That such a state of affairs may not be 
far distant from the ideal of many scientists 
is the theme examined independently in fol- 
lowing pages of SR by Daniel S. Greenberg, 
news editor of Science, weekly journal of 
the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. The Fountain committee 
report provides a brief but startling glimpse 
of the drive with which NIH has begun to 
assert authority commensurate with the au- 
tonomy it already feels, This heretofore pri- 
vate view of the inner sanctum focuses on 
the Health Sciences Advancement Award 
(HSAA) conceived by NIH at some undeter- 
mined recent time; 

“The Health Sciences Advancement Award 
(HSAA) was formally initiated in 1966 undor 
the presumed authority of the general re~ 
search support legislation. The announced 
purpose of this program, however, is very 
different from the purpose for which GRS 
legislation was enacted, While the latter was 
intended to establish a system of continuing 
general-purpose grants, determined by a uni- 
form formula, to supplement each eligible 
institution's grants for specific research proj- 
ects, the HSAA program was Initiated to pro- 
vide special-purpose grants to selected 
schools for ‘increasing the number of excel- 
lent research and training programs in grad- 
uate academic Institutions.’ The HSAA pro- 
gram is intended ‘to aid in the implementa- 
tion of specific proposals whereby institu- 
tions can advance to higher levels of achieve- 
ment by developing new and strengthening 
existing health sclence activities.’ In short, 
its purpose appears to be similar to that of 
the National Science Foundation’s university 
science development program—to create ad- 
ditional ‘centers of excellence.“ 

“The first public announcement of the 
new grant programs was NIH's issuance of 
the document ‘Health Sciences Advance- 
ment Award, General Policy and Information 
Statement,’ dated April 1966. A brief pre- 
liminary announcement was submitted for 
publication in the April 22, 1966, issue of 
Science, Both of these announcements speci- 
fied July 15, 1966, as the deadline for appli- 
cation. Nevertheless, applications for HSAA 
awards were received from three institutions 
a year earlier, in May 1965, and two of these 
institutions were awarded grants officially 
approved by the National Advisory Health 
Council on September 28, 1965, but held in 
absyance until a public announcement had 
been mado on the establishment of the new 
program. * 

“Precisely when these three institutions 
were Invited to submit applications- is not 
clear, but NIH staff met with their represent- 
atives on April 28 and 29, 1965, for the pur- 
pose of discussing the HSAA program 
An ad hoc Health Sclences Advancement 
Award Sclentific Advisory Committee met at 
NIH on June 1, 1965, to review the resulting 
applications from Cornell University, the 
University of Virginia School of Medicine, 
and the Graduate Roeseurch Center of the 
Southwest, The role of the ad hoc committee 
was confined to the technical evaluation of 
the strengths and weaknesses of the program 
proposed, by each npplicant. The chairman 
ohser ved that It was not the committee's re- 
sponsibility to make the rules or to deter- 
mine an applicant's eligibility for the pro- 
gram. The origin of the three applications 
was not considered by the committee except 
for the following inquiry: 

“‘Comatrrrer Mzmorn. There is something 
I would like to know more in curiosity than 
anything else because I think it bears on 
what kind of attitude we should take toward 
this, We have only three applications, The 
program wasn’t announced, and I don't know 
what the mechanism was for getting those 
three applications into the hopper, but were 
they asked or suggested to them that they 
apply, or did they bear about the program 
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“NIH Orrician. It was suggested to them, 
each and every one, that they apply at least 
by some Official in the Public Health Service. 

“ “COMMITTEE MEMBER. It was a trial bal- 
loon you wanted to try out? 

“NIH Orriciat. This was a trial balloon. 
And you realize you have three quite dis- 
similar applications here. This isn't acci- 
dental, and we will not open the flood gates. 
This is not a program in which fifty institu- 
lions can apply no matter who or how dis- 
tinguished they may be. 

t! COMMITTEE, MEMBER. I wanted to know 
what the origin of the application was. 

“NIB. Orricta,. We are fumbling around 
here. What we do not want to be is flooded 
under with fifteen applications or fifty or 
something.’ 

“AN three applications were approved by 
ad hoc committee, subject to various condi- 
tions, and presented to the National Advisory 
Health Council on June 8, 1965. By law, every 
NIH research grant must first be recom- 
mended by an appropriate advisory council 
before the grant can be awarded, The Coun- 
cil, however, deferred the three applications 
for later consideration along with such other 
applications as might be presented to it 
after the program had been publicized. As 
one Council member expressed it ‘We are sort 
of in the position of judging a beauty con- 
test with not enough contestants.’ The pro- 
cedure used in bringing the three applica- 
tions before the Council was criticized by 
another member who stated: 

ʻI think that when public funds are in- 
volved ... there is a clear obligation on 
the part of the federal government to an- 
nounce in clear and explicit terms to all in- 
terested parties the terms of the competition. 
And I feel very strongly that this prin- 
ciple ought to be established. And I think 
that if this is done, that we will find... 
a number of candidates and some of them 
may be even more lovely than what has gone 
on before 

The Fountain committee report went on 
to show that the Graduate Research Center 
of the Southwest withdrew its application 
after being told it could get the money it 
sought in another way. HSAA grants were 
finally given to Cornell ($1,000,000 over a fiye- 
year period) and to the University of Vir- 
ginia ($1,097,650 over a five-year period) but 
only after the Advisory Council had expressed 
its unhappiness over the noncompetitive na- 
ture of the awards as well as over the prin- 
ciple of making awards to institutions al- 


ready receiving substantial development. 


funds from other sources. Here is the 
transcript: 

“Councm, Member. Secondly, I take it that 
the general announcement to the university 
community has only been made very re- 
cently. In other words, the opportunity to 
participate in the program on a competitive 
basis has only recently been formally an- 
nounced. 

“NIH Srarr. Actually it has not yet been 
announced, It will be announced very shortly. 

“COUNCIL MEMBER. It strikes me as a very 
specific illustration of policymaking in a 
vacuum, It is hardly surprising that the 
Review Committee found much good in these 
proposals, but I would argue they would have 
found much good in proposals from other 
large, prosperous institutions throughout 
the country had those institutions had the 
opportunity to know about the availability of 
Federal funds. I am even tired of my own 
speech on this, I have made it so often. 

“SECOND COUNCIL MEMBER. We never have 
got an answer to the question which we have 
nusked several times. How did these three or 
those two applications happen to come in? 

“Councti, MEMBER, .. „ we did get an 
answer. And it was not a very good one. It 
was to the effect these had been solicited.” 

The Fountain committee report did not say 
what informed sources in Washington know 
well—that the objectors on the Advisory 
Council were young turks whose opinions 
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were overridden by older council members, 
But this fact was reflected in a committee 
recommendation that future appointments 
to all advisory councils be limited to four 
years and that a four-year interval be per- 
mitted to elapse before the same scientist 
is named to another council, Such a restric- 
tion would weaken the influence of a small 
group of people, some of whom have shifted 
from one council to another and so main- 
tained a place in the advisory hierarchy for 
unbroken periods as long as eighteen years. 
“When some of the same individuals who 
have served on advisory councils for many 
years receive substantial NIH grants, and also 
testify before the Congress in support of the 
agency's appropriations, the appearance of 
favoritism is unavoidable,” the committee 
declared, calling attention to a three-year- 
old report of the National Academy of 
Sciences which said that the advisory respon. 
sibility ought to be spread over a larger 
number of scientists and that more young 
scientists should haye this experience. 

As a rule of thumb, with exceptions taken 
as proof of the rule, it can be assumed that 
the younger the scientists are the more aware 
they are of their environment and of the 
necessity to work with it constantly in mind. 
How to alleviate pollution of the air envelop- 
ing their native planet, the waters flowing on 
and beneath the planet's surface, and the 
electromagnetic forces capable of generating 
intolerable noise—these are concerns of the 
laboratory. But no less a preoccupation is 
the developing struggle of the spirit—hbe- 
tween the traditions of science and the tra- 
ditions of democracy. 


Continuity in United States-Vietnam 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 30, 1967 


Mr. ZABLOCKT. Mr. Speaker, after a 
long period of silence, a man who has 
been an important part of two adminis- 
trations has spoken out on Vietnam. I am 
referring to Mr. Theodore Sorensen who, 
in a recent Saturday Review article, has 
made some suggestions on bringing the 
Vietnam war to a speedy conclusion. 

What he says deserves careful consid- 
eration, but consideration in the light of 
changed circumstances since he was a 
responsible part of the White House staff. 

In his book, Kennedy, as Mr. Sorensen 
himself points out in the Saturday Re- 
view article, he set forth the policies pur- 
sued during the Kennedy administration 
on Vietnam: 

The Administration's objective was to gain 
time—time for the South Vietnamese with 


our help and protection to achieve a society, 


sufficiently cohesive both politically and mili- 
tarlly to negotiate a balanced settlement. 


In my estimation, this policy has not 
been changed. These objectives remain 
as constant as ever, although the ad- 
ministration has changed. 

Mr. Sorensen observes that the “time 
is finally near at hand” to negotiate, and 
to reach this objective we should con- 
sider cessation of the bombing of North 
Vietnam. This is not a new sugestion. It 
has been made before and much thought- 
ful atention has been given it both inside 
and outside the Government, It is my be- 
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lief that the United States has been 

forthright and eager in its response to 

oe the bombing and to explore negotia- 
ions, 

But the simple fact remains that it 
takes two to negotiate and thus far Hanoi 
has shown no willingness to talk. 

The Secretary of State in his Octo- 
ber 13, 1967, press conference stated that: 

The problem is that dozens and dozens of 
suggestions have been made to Hanoi through 
all sorts of channels, through all sorta of 
formula, and that Hanoi has categorically 
rejected all of them. 


The Secretary also stated: 

I have yet to hear anyone tell us that it 
we did stop the bombing they could definitely 
deliver Hanol to the conference table. I have 
asked a number of governments, “all right, 
if we stop the bombing, what can you de- 
liver?” I get no response. Hanoi has not yet 
indicated it was in any way ready to pursue 
a “balanced settlement.” 


The President, most recently in San 
Antonio, has spoken on the subject of 
bombing cessation both strongly and 
clearly: 

The United States is willing to stop all 
aerial and naval bombardment of North Viet- 
nam when this will lead promptly to produc- 
tive discussions, We, of course, assume that 
while discussions proceed, North Vietnam 
would not take advantage of the bombing 
cessation or limitation. 


What began as a small guerrilla war 
was expanded by the introduction of reg- 
ular North Vietnamese troops, infiltra- 
ting in greater and greater numbers into 
the South in late 1964 and continuing to 
this very day. This has introduced a pro- 
found change in the nature of the war 
since 1964—a change which many ob- 
servers have not taken fully into account. 

In other words, what might have been 
adequate in 1963 or 1964 as an American 
response to Communist aggression, would 
be inadequate at this time. Pacification— 
the importance of which no one under- 
estimates—was made a more difficult 
task by the large-scale invasion from the 
North. 

We are attempting, in a sense, to build 
a house during a hurricane. We are help- 
ing to build a new political, social, and 
economic order in Vietnam while a war 
ranges around. In spite of the difficulties, 
there have been notable successes. 

We have met the challenge of infla- 
tion, benefiting from our experience dur- 
ing the Korean war. 

We have not been forced to dominate 
the war, as some have charged. The Prov- 
ince Chief still governs his province. The 
ARVN commander still commands his 
own forces. The newly elected govern- 
ment truly represents the electorate. 

We have been able to assist in the es- 
tablishment of basic democratic forms in 
a country which has lacked them for 
many years. It is a development which 
hopefully presages a true social revolu- 
tion in South Vietnam, one benefiting the 
people. 

This is the kind of victory we are look- 
ing for in Vietnam. Some may sneer that 
such victories are small. Such statements 
betray an ignorance of the nature of 
guerrilla warfare. Small victories are 
the essential victories. 

It was a vietory to hold a successful 
national election despite widespread Viet- 
cong opposition and terrorist tactics. 
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It was a victory to see national and 
provincial leaders emerging, bolstered by 
an election, responsive to—responsible 
to—the public, 

We do not seek total military victory. 
We do not wish to bomb North Vietnam 
back to the stone age. We do not believe 
that the war can be won only by force of 
RIMS. 

The conflict in Vietnam is one which 
ebbs and flows. Yet the course we set 
during the Eisenhower administration is 
still unchanged. President Johnson does 
not seek objectives which are any differ- 
ent from those administrations which 
preceded his—although circumstances 
have changed in many important ways. 

The United States remains committed 
to a balanced settlement, one which will 
respect the rights of all parties involved. 
To that end we shall continue to pursue 
the real accomplishments, the small vic- 
tories which are so important to a solu- 
tion in Vietnam. 


Support for Categorical Aids to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN’ THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 26, 1967 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr, Speaker, in the 
growing debate about categorical and 
general aids, including Federal tax-shar- 
ing we too seldom hear a good word 
said about the existing categorical aid 
programs which have served this Nation 
so well. 

In this connection, I am sure that my 
colleagues would profit from hearing the 
words of Hartford, Conn., Superintend- 
ent of Schools Medill Bair. Under unani- 
mous consent I include Mr. Bair's in- 
troduction to “Educational Excellence 
‘Through Creative Action, State and Fed- 
eral Grant Programs, Hartford Public 
Schools, 1967” in the CONGRESSIONAL 


RECORD; 7 
INTRODUCTION 


Connecticut's pioneering State Act for Dis- 


advantaged Children and a number of Fed- 
eral laws—most importantly Title I and Title 
JII of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act, Title IV of the Civil Rights Act, 
NDEA funding, the Economic Opportunity 
Act, and the Vocational Education Act of 
1963—-have provided for the young people 
of Hartford vital programs that are of tre- 
mendous consequence in advancing educa- 
tional progress. 

The scope of activities described in this 
booklet is impressive. Needless to say, special 
funds have enabled us to advance far be- 
yond the budget available from general tax 
sources. For this we are grateful. 

It is currently fashionable, in national 
educational circles, to grumble about the 
paperwork required by most Federal projects. 
Hartford sees little merit in this grumbling. 
On the contrary, we agree that programs 
which Involve large amounts of money must 
be fully explained and justified. And cer- 
tainly, fair regulations to insure that money 
is spent honestly and wisely are absolutely 
essential. 

What causes us some real concern is a 
growing demand that all Federal aid be gen- 


- eral aid, rather than the categorical aid we 


now have. If such a policy is implemented, 
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we fear that activities of the type reported 
in this booklet would be less likely—perhaps 
impossible. Categorical aid should be con- 
tinued, since only in this way is there any 
guarantee that the funds provided will reach 
the children for whom they are intended, 
under a program specifically designed to 
meet these children’s needs. 

Our relations with officials in Washington 
and in the State Department of Education 
have been most cordial and, we hope, mu- 
tually beneficial. 

While it is impossible to give proper thanks 
to the many Officials in the United States 
Office of Education who have counseled us 
wisely and efficiently, we can mention spe- 
cifically the tremendous efforts of Dr. Alex- 
ander J. Plante, director of the Office of 
Program Development of the Connecticut 
State Department of Education, His untiring 
and inspiring efforts have helped to open up 
new educational vistas In this state. We hope 
our tribute to Dr. Plante reflects also our 
tremendous gratitude to all the “bureau- 
crats” in Washington or Hartford whose vi- 
sion, hard work, and dedication have done so 
much to create the most exciting and prom- 
ising educational climate in our lifetime. 

MEDILL Bar, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
SEPTEMBER 1967. 


We Owe America a Debt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 30, 1967 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, the shrill 
protests of extremists of the left and 
right tend to drown out the voice of rea- 
son, of moderation of the vast majority 
of our people. The underlying spirit of 
America is typified in the quiet com- 
ments of a father and mother in the 11th 
Congressional District it is my honor to 
represent. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Warrander, of 
Irvington, N.J., whose only son, Maj. 
John Warrander, is a marine pilot in 
Vietnam, summarized their feelings in 
an article that appeared in today's New- 
ark Star Ledger. The Warranders said: 

For all of its mistakes and for all the 
things that are not good, we feel very deeply 
that this country is still worth fighting for. 
America has been good to us and we feel we 
owe her a great debt. 


I am pleased to insert at this point in 
the Recorp this inspiring story of the 
courage and patriotism of this splendid 
family: 

ONLY Son Is IN Vær: Wr Owr AMFRICA A 
DEBT 

“I'm sorry I just have one son to do this 
job," Mrs. Mary Warrandcr said yesterday, 
hours after she prayed at church for his 
safety. 

Mrs. Warrander is the mother of Marine 
Corps Maj. John W. Warrander, 37, who gave 
up flying a commercial jet liner over the 
friendly skies of the United States to pilot a 
Skyhawk fighter-jet through the unfriendly 
skies of Vietnam. 

The major’s mother and father, Robert, a 
retired tool and diemaker, who make their 
home at 16 Cornell St., Irvington, still wish 
they had more sons even though they lost a 
nephew, Army Capt. Colin MacManus, 26, in 
combat in Vietnam last February. 

“For all of its mistakes and Yor all the 
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things that are not good, we feel very deeply 
that this country is still worth fighting for,” 
the Warranders said. “America has been good 
to us and we feel we owe her a great debt.“ 

Mrs. Warrander spoke of her son, who re- 
turned to active duty earlier this year because 
he wanted to “do something worthwhile so 
that others especially my daughter, can learn 
from my example,” 

His daughter, Lesly, 9, an only child, lives 
with her mother in Eust Orange. 

SERVED IN MARINES 


Warrander previously served for 15. years 
in the Marines, spending most of that time 
in Japan, Okinawa and other Asian areas 
before he became a commercial jet liner 
pilot. 

“I guess I'm patriotic,” said the 6-foot-9, 
165-pound Marine combat pilot. “I prefer to 
be judged by the company I keep and the 
Americans in Vietnam are in the best com- 
pany there 18. 2 

Warrander, who is attached to Marine At- 
tack Squadron 311 at Marine Corps Air Sta- 
tion in Chu Lal, finds a difference between 
fiying big commercial jets and the compact 
Skyhawk combat jet. 

“The liners are, of course, bigger, and very 
stable,” he stated. “You have a crew and an 
automatic pilot. You are controlled and 
guided by set patterns. So far in Vietnam, 
I've flown 90 combat missions, You are alone 
in the aircraft and it's up to you to handle 
any situations that arise.” 

Warrander used to fly the Caravelle jet 
and Viscount four-engine, turbo-prop from 
Newark to Atlanta and Chicago for one of the 
nation’s largest airlines. 


Dingell Amendment to Clean Air Act 
Would Undermine California’s Fight 
Against Critical Smog Health Hazard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 26, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I think it is 
vitally important that the Members of 
this House understand the full implica- 
tions of the so-called Dingell amend- 
ment to the Clean Air Act, when that 
legislation comes up for a vote on the 
floor later this week. 

In particular, I believe they should 
realize that this auto industry-inspired 
provision would undermine the efforts of 
California officials to protect the health 
of that State's 20 million citizens against 
the increasing threat of deadly car ex- 
haust fumes polluting the atmosphere of 
California's major metropolitan areas. 

For that reason, I have sent a short 
letter explaining the adverse effects of 
the Dingell amendment to each of my col- 
leagues in the House, and include the text 
of that letter in the Recor at this point 

The letter follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., October 31, 1967. 

Dear CoLLEAGUE: With all the recent dis- 
cussion about the effect of the so-called 
Dingell Amendment to 8. 780, the Air Qual- 
ity Act of 1967, I believe it is important to 
set the record straight, 

Here is a short summary of what this 18 
all about: 

(1) California, and particularly Los An- 
geles, undeniably has a very pressing need 
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to reduce emissions from motor vehicles. 
The President of the Los Angeles County 
Medical Association, speaking for 10,000 
physicians, terms the pollution from motor 
vehicles a critical hazard to the health of 
the people of that community. 

(2) To meet this need, California enacted 
the Nation's first standards for motor vehicle 
emissions. Cars sold in California in 1966 
and 1967 have been equipped to meet these 
standards. California also has set more 
stringent standards to become effective with 
the 1970 models. It should be noted care- 
fully that industry spokesmen have said they 
are prepared to meet these standards. 

(3) The Federal Government enacted 
auto emission standards applicable to the 
1968 models sold throughout the Nation, 
and cars sold anywhere in the country after 
December 31, 1967 will be equipped to 
comply. These standards are the same as 
those which have been in effect in California 
since 1966. Thus, in 1968 nad 1969, California 
and the rest of the country will have uni- 
form standards. 

(4) The enactment of Federal standards 
raised the question of pre-emption. Would 
the fact that the Federal Government legis- 
lated in the same field nullify the more 
rigorous standards that California had set 
for 1970? This matter was considered by the 
Senate Subcommittee on Air and Water Pol- 
lution when S. 780 was being drafted. 

(5) When the Committee held hearings 
in California, they were told that the pre- 
emption problem should be solved in one of 
two ways: either the National standard 
should be set to meet the problem of the 
area with the most acute pollution condi- 
tion, 1e. Los Angeles; or, the State of Cali- 
fornia should be allowed to set its own 
standards, 

(6) In response, Senator Murphy offered 
an amendment which was passed by the 
Senate 88-0, that attempted to supply the 
second alternative: that is, it would allow 
California to set its own standards. Under 
Murphy's amendment, the Secretary of 
Health, Education & Welfare must waive the 
National standards and allow California to 
set its own standards, unless he finds that 
California does not have a need. The burden 
is on the Secretary to make a clear finding 
that California does not need special stand- 
ards, and this would be difficult to do in the 
Tace of the strong testimony that the medical 
cammunity of that state has presented. 

(7) Representative Dingell's amendment 
shifts to California the burden of proving 
affirmatively that it has an overwhelming 
need for special standards, and then the Sec- 
retary may, or may not, himself set the 
standards for California at any level that he 
chooses, and that he determines technology 
and economics allow. There ls no question 
thet it would be much more difficult for 
California to reduce automotive emissions 
under the procedures of the Dingell Amend- 
ment than under the Murphy Amendment. 

(8) When the present standards were set 
in California, it was recognized that they 
would not be adequate, and that is why the 
1970 standards were established at a much 
lower level. The industry now has had sev- 
eral years to prepare to meet the 1970 re- 
quirements, and spokesmen for the industry 
have said they are prepared to comply. There 
has been adequate “lead time“ for the Indus- 
try to meet and readily satisfy California's 
1970 requirements. All of this will now be 
upset if the Federal Government pre-empts 
under the Dingell Amendment, and the in- 
dustry will again plead the necessity for 
several more years of lead time. 

Referring to the automobile industry, the 
largest industry in his State, Representative 
Dingell has repeatedly made statements such 
as “We can't operate our production lines 
to meet fifty different standards.“ 

Of course, we are not presented with a pro- 
posal for fifty different standards. All that 
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the industry will have to do is exactly what 
it has been doing for the past two years: that 
is, make one type of car for California and 
another for all the rest of the States. This is 
two standards, and not fifty. 

It is interesting that nowhere has Repre- 
senative Dingell ever proposed that the 
standards for the Nation be set at the level 
required in California. I am sure that he 
won't. 

Whatever Mr. Dingell's Intent, the effect 
of his amendment will be to obstruct prog- 
ress in reducing smog in California, It should 
be defeated, and California should retain the 
power to protect the health of its citizens. 

Sincerely, 
Epwarp R. ROYBAL, 
Member of Congress. 


U.S. Senator Carl Hayden 
SPEECH 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 25, 1967 


Mr, PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
happy and privileged to join with my 
dear friend, and able and esteemed col- 
league, Congressman JOHN RHODES, in 
hailing and saluting on his 90th birthday 
one of the truly great Americans that it 
has been my privilege to know during my 
service in the Congress, the Honorable 
Cart Harb, outstanding U.S. Senator 
from the great State of Arizona. 

Senator HAYDEN is unique. There is no 
one like him in Washington today. His 
service in public life commenced about 
the turn of the century and has contin- 
ued since that time with steady advance- 
ment to high and higher levels of serv- 
ice, culminating in the House and U.S. 
Senate. He has served for the past 55 
years with outstanding distinction, 
fidelity to duty, great ability, extraor- 
dinary diligence, and an exceptional 
spirit of devotion. 

CARL HAYDEN is a great American. His 
country, his State, and all of us who know 
him may well be very proud of his illus- 
trious career in the public service and be 
grateful for the opportunity to know and 
to serve with such a great public servant 
who is admired by all. 

The Senator served in public office with 
some great people from his State. It was 
my privilege as a young man to meet him 
with my own great, patriot-statesman 
friend, the late, lamented Senator David 
I. Walsh, and another great illustrious 
figure from the State of Arizona, and one 
time distinguished chairman of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, the 
later renowned Hon. Henry Fountain 
Ashurst. 


Senator Haypen is physically rugged 
and inexhaustible and is blessed by the 
good Lord with a very keen mind, un- 
tiring energy, and the ability and pa- 
tience to tackle and handle multifold 
duties and an incredible volume of offi- 
cial work with hardly the wink of an 
eyelash. 


I could not pay adequate tribute to 
such a great man, but must observe that 
he is truly incredible, not only in the 
amount of work he can accomplish; but 
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also in his amiable, relaxed personal 
qualities and great respect for the dig- 
nity of his colleagues and fellow men and 
women, 

I want to thank my valued, very able 
friend, Hon. Jon RHODES, an outstand- 
ing Member of this House, for giving me 
this opportunity to join in the whole- 
hearted, deeply-felt tribute of esteem 
and high regard that Members of the 
House are paying on this occasion to this 
great Senator of the United States, who 
has served his country over such a long 
period of time with such unflagging de- 
votion, loyalty to the people from whom 
he has sprung, and the Nation, and deep 
concern for this great system of Govern- 
ment and for the American people. 

I wish for Senator Haypen, esteemed 
national leader and friend to very many, 
continued success in his work, good 
health, real happiness, and peace for 
many years to come. He is, indeed, one of 
God's noble men and a great credit to his 
State, his Nation, and the Congress of 
the United States. 


Questions in the 1970 Census 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 23, 1967 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
join with those who question the need 
and propriety of so many clearly non- 
essential questions being included in the 
1970 Decennial Census of Population and 
Housing. It would seem to me that only 
the essential questions should call for 
compulsory answers; answers to any 
others should, at best, be on a purely 
voluntary basis. 

Basically, the purpose of the census is 
to provide the Congress with information 
needed to decide on a basis of population 
how the seats in Congress should be dis- 
tributed among the various States. Any 
other purpose that is served becomes 
incidental. 

I have examined the 67 subject items 
tentatively proposed to be included, with 
answers to each made mandatory. One 
who fails to answer any of the questions 
becomes subject to Federal prosecution, 
with a possible penalty of 60 days in jail 
or a $100 fine. 

As I see it, essential questions should be 
those which relate to names, addresses, 
relationship of the head of the household, 
sex, birth dates, race or color, and mari- 
tal status. A bill to that effect has been 
introduced. 

It is proposed, for example, that the 
census taker ask whether you share your 
shower, how you enter your home, where 
you lived at a certain time in the past, 
whether you use a flush toilet or a refrig- 
erator, the amount of rent you pay, and 
how many of the rooms in your home 
have running water. 

It seems clear to me that many of the 
proposed questions invade the area of 
one’s privacy. As applied to some there 
is danger of harassment and embarrass- 
ment, 
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The census should be kept as short and 
simple as possible, and only failure to 
answer those questions which are essen- 
tial should subject the citizen to pro- 
secution. 

The Congress should take a close look 
at this. 


Air Quality Act of 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 17, 1967 


Mr, TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like, at this time, to add a few words to 
the many that have already been spoken 
in support of the Air Quality Act of 1967. 

In his January 30 message to Congress, 
in which he recommended adoption of 
the Air Quality Act, the President said: 

Our efforts to understand and control air 
pollution must be intensified and broadened. 
Many sources of air pollution cannot be 
economically or effectively controlled by our 
present technology. 


That our scientists and technicians 
have not discovered all the answers 
should come as a surprise to no one, for 
the knowledge of air pollution and its 
control Is in its infancy and the Federal 
creepers program is only 4 years 
old. 

What we have done under this pro- 
gram we can be proud of; but when we 
established the program in 1963, we 
simply did not realize the dimensions of 
the problem, and we were only begin- 
ning to understand how serious the dan- 
gers of air pollution were. 

In the 4 years since then, however, the 
shape and the vastness of the threat have 
begun to emerge, and we realize far bet- 
ter than we did how much we yet have 
to learn. Because of this, the President 
has placed great emphasis on expanding 
our research program, and especially re- 
search intended to solve the problem of 
pollution from the burning of fuels: The 
sulfur oxides may be the most serious of 
the pollutants, both from a health and 
an economic point of view, and they are 
emitted whenever coal and oil are 
burned. And certainly the biggest volume 
of pollutant comes from the automobile, 
burning gasoline. 

In fact, more than four-fifths of our 
pollution comes from the burning of 
fuels, and our knowledge of how to con- 
trol this pollution is, to put it mildly, im- 
perfect. 

The President, therefore, has asked 
that we provide for extensive new re- 
search efforts to develop the devices and 
techniques for controlling pollution from 
fuels, but in doing so he has wisely been 
mindful of the importance these fuels 
have in the economy and how great an 
effect any change in the pattern of their 
use would have. He said: 

We must recognize that in dealing with 
fuels for industry and motor vehicles, we 
are dealing with matters of enormous im- 
portance to every section of the Nation and to 
many economic interests. America’s tech- 
nology and natural resource development are 
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intimately involved in any program that 
affects fuels and their uses. Great investments 
have been made on given assumptions about 
those fuels and uses. 

These considerations require that we ap- 
proach the pollution problem with respect 
for its complexity and its economic im- 
plications. 

But the health of our people; and indeed 
the health of the whole urban and rural 
environment, also require us to approach the 
pollution problem with urgency and tenacity. 


Mr. Speaker, as a resident of Lawrence, 
Long Island, N.Y.—in the shadow of 
Kennedy International Airport, I have 
been concerned for some time with the 
problem of air pollution in and around 
airports not only from automobiles but 
also from aircraft. While the main 
thrust of the Air Quality Act is aimed at 
pollution from automobiles, the proposed 
legislation does recognize the problem 
and seeks to authorize a 2-year study by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to determine the feasibility of 
establishing national emission standards 
for aircraft. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been told that 
a Single jetplane produces approximately 
1 ton of measurable pollutants on 
takeoff and landing—an amount equal 
to the average pollution from an auto- 
mobile during a 1-year period. This 
problem cannot and should not be over- 
looked. It must be attacked in the same 
way we are attacking the problem of air 
pollution from automobiles. 

I shall support the Air Quality Act 
because I believe it to be an essential step 
toward the preservation of the health 
and welfare of our country's people, and 
I urge my colleagues to do the same. 


On the Bill of Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 30, 1967 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, a distin- 
guished American and a past president 
of the Navy League of the United States, 
Rear Adm. John J, Bergen, USNR, re- 
tired, was the recipient of the Wall Street 
Post 1217 Bill of Rights Defense Gold 
Medal for 1967. 

Each year the medal is presented to an 
outstanding American chosen by the post 
in appreciation of his efforts and activi- 
ties over the years in defense of our 
ro of Rights and our American way of 

e.” 

Past recipients of this award have in- 
cluded Cecil B. DeMille, Francis Cardi- 
nal Spellman, George Sokolsky, William 
Randolph Hearst, Gen. Albert C. Wede- 
meyer, and Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker. 

The remarks made by Admiral Bergen 
on the occasion of his receiving the Bill 
of Rights Defense Gold Medal are worthy 
of the attention of all citizens: 

COMMENT ON BILL OF RIGHTS. 

It ls appropriate that we should remember 
the Bill of Rights. In many ways it was the 
capstone in the basic construction of our 
Constitution, 
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The Bill of Rights, and the freedoms it 
assured, have become cherished bulwarks of 
our American Way of Life. 

But, unfortunately, I believe that there 
are some things that too many people in our 
country today have forgotten about the Bill 
of Rights. 

Those who most heavily lean on and ex- 
ploit the freedoms guaranteed by the Bill of 
Rights have forgotten that rights are not 
the only things involved In that portion of 
the Constitution. When those who founded 
our country gave us the Bill of Rights, they 
recognized that rights imposed responsibili- 
ties. 

In fact, the enjoyment of the rights guar- 
anteed by our Constitution is, in the long 
run, dependent upon a sense of respon- 
sibility in exercising and enjoying those 
rights, $ 

Today, disregard for law is all too prevalent 
in some quarters of our populace. Regret- 
fully, freedom of speech and other freecioms 
guaranteed by the Bill of Rights are used as 
the means by some for infringing upon the 
rights of others. 

It is high time that the Bill of Rights 
is no longer used as a camoufiaging clonk for 
those groups ond Individuals whose explolta- 
tion of the Bill of Rights is destroying those 
precious freedoms. It is, I believe, time for 
us to engender in all elements of our na- 
tion a clear understanding that the Bill of 
Rights aleo wae—in a real sense a Bull of 
Responsibilities. After all, freedom without 
responsibilities is simply a one way ticket 
to constitutional disaster. 

For instance, those today who are encour- 
acing our enemy by irresponsible and viclous 
criticism of our government's stand agaigst 
Communist aggression in Vietnam are claim- 
ing justification and immunity under our 
Constitution’s Freedom of Speech, Freedom 
of Assembly, and Freedom of Press. 

Such actions In opposition to our stand in 
Vietnam encourage the enemy. They con- 
firm, in his opinion, the Communist theory 
that America is divided, and does not have 
either the determination nor the moral 
spirit to persevere to victory in Vietnam. 
This encouragement of the enemy leads him 
to increased efforts against us and our allies. 
And this is translated very quickly into an 
increasing’ number of dead and wounded 
U.S. and allied troops. 

I find it difficult to believe that those God- 
fearing patriots who drafted our Constitu- 
tion, who wrote the Bill of Rights into it, and 
who set this country on Its course towards 
greatness, ever imagined for one moment, 
that the freedoms for which Americans had 
fought and died would today be so twisted 
as to protect those who, in opposing our gov- 
ernment in this time of conflict, are in 
effect helping kill Amcricans who are fight- 
ing to preserve those freedoms. 

As we reflect upon the cherished posses- 
sions that we have in our constitutional 
Bill of Rights, I believe that we must rec- 
ognize that those who are misusing those 
rights today are badly confused. 

They cannot sce the difference—or will not 
see the difference—between the use of free- 
dom and abuse of freedom. 

Our Bill of Rights, our Constitution, and 
our country itself, is based upon the most 
noble and exalted concept of government in 
all the history of man. A thing this precious 
requires protection. To protect our Constitu- 
tion and its Bill of Rights, which is the 
legacy of thousands of years of Greco-Ju- 
dean-Roman and Anglo-Saxon traditions and 
achievements, we must have restraint, we 
must have responsibility and sincere adher- 
ence to the obligations that every citizens 
must have toward his government. 

Unfortunately, no law can be written 
which, in itself, can guarantee that the free- 
doms we cherish will be lasting. The pres- 
ervation of these freedoms can be assured 
only by a sense of appreciation, responsibility 
and restraint. 
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Today, it is our obligation to Insti in 
our children these indispensable and nobie 
attributes. In so doing, we can hope that 
we are triggering a chain reaction of patriot- 
ism that will continue for generations. This 
is the only way by which the freedoms of 
our constitutional Bill of Rights will be as- 
sured to successive generations of Americans. 


A Realistic View of the Soviet Economy: 
Implications for U.S. Trade and Budget 


Policies 


SPEECH 
HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 12, 1967 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
days there has been considerable public 
debate on our trade and credit controls 
and on the effect on our national security 
of the export of American products and 
technology to the Soviet Union. 

The question of budget priorities for 
our national research and development 
resources and their allocation among 
competing demands for space, defense, 
air and water pollution, transportation, 
and urban renewal programs has also 
been foremost in my mind and in the 
minds of many of my colleagues. 

Because our trade relations with the 
Soviet Union and the allocation of our 
research and development resources are 
such salient issues at this time, I am call- 
ing to the attention of my colleagues an 
interview with Richard S. Morse, former 
Director of Army Research and Develop- 
ment in both the Eisenhower and Ken- 
nedy administrations. Dr. Morse has been 
a director of a number of technical enter- 
prices, a president of one, and chairman 
of another. A physicist with a command 
of high vacuum technology, he is chair- 
man of the Department of Commerce 
Technical Advisory Board’s Panel on 
Electrically Powered Vehicles, cospon- 
sored by nine Federal agencies, and he is 
senior lecturer at the Sloan School of 
Management, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

The interview, which appeared in the 
August 14 issue of U.S. News & World Re- 
port, magazine of the distinguished 
spokesman of conservative opinion, 
David Lawrence, follows: 

A BUSINESSMAN Sizes Up RUSSIA: INTERVIEW 
WITH A MANAGEMENT AUTHORITY 

(Nore—What are the facts about Soviet 
industry—its strengths and weaknesses? Can 
this country learn from the Communists? 
More important—is the U.S. freezing itself 
out of a big market? 

(In this interview, Richard S. Morse, a 
prominent management expert who has just 
toured Russia, comes up with authoritative 
answers.) 

Q. Dr. Morse, is Russia starting to free its 
system a little—in effect, heading toward 
capitalism to get the country moving? 

A. There's no evidence of it, despite wish- 
Tul thinking by some Americans. The Soviets 
did recently decide to adopt a so-called profit 
system. I think this was misunderstood be- 
cause, in fact, their profit system is merely 
used as a gauge for production efficiency, not 
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to permit individuals to profit or to use cap- 
ital for profit. 

Q. We get conflicting reports about Rus- 
sia, Some insist its technically oriented in- 
dustry is stagnant, with no real drive. Other 
reports say the Soviets are catching up with 
us. What did you find? 

A. I was impressed, in terms of their rels- 
tive progress. I think Americans have a tend- 
ency to believe that science and technology 
is a unique kind of animal over which we 
seem to have a monopoly. 

The average American certainly did not 
believe that the Chinese could develop an 
atomic bomb. One cannot help but be im- 
pressed by the fact that the Japanese, whom 
we used to call “imitators,” are now becom- 
ing innovators and are using science and 
technology to develop products—as evidenced 
by their auto and motorcycle industry, cam- 
era, radio and TV business, shipbuilding— 
and use modern management techniques in 
combination with science and technology. 

This was an area where we always as- 
sumed we were preeminent. Other countries 
have good people, they have access to science 
and technology, and they are using it for 
their own good, 

Q. Are you saying it is a very dangerous 
thing to underestimate the Russians? 

A. It certainly is dangerous—this applies 
to Russia or any other country these days. 
We would be remiss if we did not assume 
that the Russians can eventually do any- 
thing that the United States can do, techni- 
cally. 

Q. Are the Russians at this moment com- 
petitive with the U.S. in technology? 

A. Certainly not in general, and this varies 
with the field of endeavor. 

In computers, for example, we are several 
years ahead both in the design and manu- 
facture of computers and certainly to the 
extent to which we have introduced them 
into our management system. But the Rus- 
sians are working extremely hard in this 
area. We found 400 people engaged in mathe- 
matical research relating to computer pro- 
graming in one city in Siberia. 

From an educational point of view I sus- 
pect they're doing a good planning job and 
potentially will have more trained technical 
people available than we in many fields. On 
the other hand, we now require fewer engi- 
neers in many fields because of our use of 
advanced design methods and the use of 
computers and advanced instrumentation. 

Q. Where is the Soviet emphasis now? 

A. Housing is probably still their biggest 
problem, and living conditions are still very 
poor by our standards. The chemical indus- 
try represents a very important aspect of 
their current program. This is in plastics, 
fibers, agricultural chemicals. They also have 
a very large power expansion program, par- 
ticularly in Siberia. 

In the consumer field I found essentially 
no shortage of consumer goods anywhere, 
at least as evidenced in the stores. The qual- 
ity leaves much to be desired, but there is 
now considerable emphasis on styling and 
sales promotion. Even in Eastern Siberia, we 
found television sets both plentiful and in 
use in the smallest villages. 

Automobiles, of course, are very few In 
number. But they have now just completed 
negotiations for the erection of a plant in 
collaboration with Fiat of Italy. This will 
have a production capacity of 400,000 cars 
per year. 

One of the top Russian Government offi- 
cials stated—for what it may be worth that 
he would have preferred a deal with a U.S. 
auto manufacturer, but this was currently 
impossible because of our relations, and I am 
sure also because of our reluctance to give 
credit on terms comparable to those now 
being offered by European countries, 

Q. Have US. restrictions on exports to 


- Russia effectively slowed down the Russians’ 


progress? 
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A. In certain limited areas, our past policy 
of export control may have slowed them 
down. I feel very strongly, looking back upon 
this policy, that we've been wrong. I think 
the United States, perhaps unknowingly, has 
now isolated itself from the rest of the world 
to a far greater extent than we have isolated 
Russia from us. 

You can’t stop the flow of technology. You 
may slow it, but you cannot stop it. In the 
long run, to some extent as a result of our 
prohibiting the export of certain technology, 
we have forced the Russians to develop their 
own technology. So they are now becoming 
independent, 

At the same time, all the rest of the world 
is beating a path to Russia. I ran into many 
Japanese and European industrialists. These 
countries are developing trade relations with 
Russia; they are giving longer-term credits 
than we are willing to give. I think the 
United States has isolated itself far more 
than it realizes. I'm not speaking of military, 
classified information, though I think even 
there we're also probably kidding ourselves 
as to our ability to control the flow of 
technology, products and processes in this 
area. 

Q: Are these other countries moving into 
a vacuum we created? 

A. There is no question about it. The 
Italians are already building the automobile 
plant. Imperial Chemical Industries of Eng- 
land is developing a very large chemical com- 
plex, giving the Russians good modern tech- 
nology. The Swedes and Finns have built a 
1-million-ton-per-year pulp plant in East- 
ern Siberia—which we visited—with control 
instruments made by two American firms, 
Foxboro and Leeds & Northrop. 

Q. What should we be doing? 

A. The present stated policy of the United 
States Is to encourage trade with the Rus- 
sians. But I'm afraid that our current image, 
and reputation resulting from past actions, 
will make this more difficult. American in- 
dustry and the public are not really sure 
of our true policy, so we are not making 
Teal progress. 

In the future, if we are going to develop a 
working trado relationship with the U.S.S.R., 
we're going to have to play this street both 
ways, and from a practical economic view- 
point one might well ask: “What has the 
U.S.S.R. to sell to us?” 

One example: The Russians are extremely 
annoyed—and I'm not sure I blame them— 
for the decision of the Department of the 
Interior to exclude their bid on large hydro- 
electric generators for the Grand Coulee Dam. 
This is one area in which they believe they 
have world pre-eminence and great experi- 
ence. Their question is that if the U.S. really 
means to develop trade relations, why were 
they specifically excluded from selling to us? 

Q. Exactly where did you visit on this 
trip? 

A. My trip was originally initiated on the 
basis of an invitation from Dr. [Garmen M.] 
Gavishiani, who is the son-in-law of 
[Premier] Kosygin and Deputy Minister for 
Science and Technology in the U.S. S. R. 

We were in Moscow twice, and went far 
east of the Ural Mountains to Irkutsk. We 
met there with industrial and academic 
groups and then flew north to Bratsk, near 
Lake Baikal, which is a newly created city 
with the largest hydroelectric plant in the 
world—4,000 megawatts of power, although 
it appeared to be operating at about half 
capacity. 

We returned west via Novosibirsk, stopping 
at Omsk, We visited their so-called Science 
City, a totally new city of 38,000 people, 
created on the outskirts of Novosi- 
birsk. I keep saying “we” because the group 
included Prof. William Pounds, dean of the 
Sloan School of Management at MIT, and my 
son Kenneth, a student at MIT. 


Q. Were your activities restricted? 
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A. In Moscow, and Irkutsk we 
were completely free to travel within the 
city—shop, go to the theaters, etc. Elsewhere, 
we had a definite feeling of complete restric- 
tion and our conversations with all indus- 
trialists and scientists were planned and 
limited by our “constant companion.” He was 
an extremely competent, educated individual, 
a member of the party and undoubtedly di- 
rectly connected with the Russian counter- 
intelligence organization. 

Many of our impressions and information 
have obviously been influenced by our close 
and detailed discussions with this gentle- 
man, who was intimately familiar with both 
the Russian and American systems and par- 
ticularly their respective organizations for 
science and technology. 

Q. Would you say you found a healthy 
economy throughout Russia? 

A. A strange economy would be a better 
description. It cannot be compared to the 
United States because of various factors. 

No one is Russia may own property; there- 
fore, the concept of capital cost or return on 
investment is unknown as we would use it 
industrially. Rents for executives in the Gov- 
ernment run from $6 to $16 a month. On the 
other hand, one can very easily spend $6 for 
a single meal in the evening—namely, one 
month's rent. 

Jet fuel is sold within Russia at $3.50 a 
ton and aviation gasoline at $4.50 a ton. On 
the other hand, a white shirt costs $12. How 
can one equate this kind of economy to 
American standards? It's impossible. 

Q. Does Russia's highly centralized control 
strike you as a big advantage, when it comes 
to production? 

A. When you have a country as large as 
Russia, there is great danger in too much 
centralization of authority, But in the early 
stages of industrialization this was un- 
doubtedly necessary. The Russians compare 
their with India’s and very properly 
explain that they have taken action start- 
ing with a comparable situation—and they 
see no reason to help a country that has 
shown so little ability to solve its own prob- 
lems. Admittedly, if you have the right man 
im each job such an organizational concept 
can be effective, but sooner or later more 
delegation will certainly be required. 

Q. Did you find the Government still run- 


everything? 

A. This tends to be done in Russia far more 
than in any other country, Let me give you 
an example: They have established by edict 
a rule that only one computer “language” 
will be used throughout the entire U.S.S.R. 
Now, I will admit that this will save duplica- 
tion of effort. But, conversely, suppose they 
pick the wrong language“ —and this is a 
rapidly changing kind of technology. They 
will have considerable difficulty in recon- 
verting. 

When you're in a changing environment 
such as we have today in the field of science 
and technology, it can be very dangerous to 
make didactic decisions of this type. I would 
far rather see the American system, where 
we tend to infuse competent people in each 
of our federal departments, each of whom 
is concerned with research and technology 
and will couple this with a particular re- 
quirement, whether it be urban renewal or 
pollution, safety or defense. 

Q. Doesn't central direction give them a big 
advantage in fields such as urban develop- 
ment? 

A. Perhape it should, but, if you look at 
thelr construction program or their approach 
to city planning, it is very evident that either 
because of lack of direction, or lack of re- 
sources, they have failed to take advantage 
of many aspects of a centralized authority. 

The city of Bratsk has 150,000 people. It 
has been literally built from nothing—un- 
limited land and power available. They’ve 
made no provision, in a real sense, for the 
automobile, which certainly will be present 
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on the Russian scene in increasing quanti- 
ties. The architecture leaves a great deal to 
be desired. The construction methods are not 
innovative, nor well engineered. Yet, I doubt 
that it would have cost a great deal more to 
have really used some new ideas, which in 
their society one can do by edict. In our 
society we must use the profit system to 
force innovating in housing, for example, and 
it's much more difficult. 

Q. Are they running into air and water- 
pollution problems in the big cities? 

A. In the sense that Russia is not as 
highly industrialized as the United States, 
they have not yet had to face some of the alr- 
pollution problems with which we are 80 
familiar. In the erection, for example, of the 
paper plant in Bratsk, there was no attempt 
made even to approach the water-pollution 
problem. 

In the major industrial centers, such as 
Novosibirsk, the air-pollution problem is 
obviously there now, and in spite of the fact 
that they have, again, a highly centralized 
procedure where decisions could have been 
made, they did not face up to this problem, 

The auto designs to be employed by Fiat 
in their proposed large auto-production fa- 
cility will apparently not include antipollu- 
tion devices, and yet this would be a great 
time to make such a decision. We failed to 
make early decisions on such a program and 
so now we have 90 million used cars without 
controls in use in America—a tough prob- 
lem today. 

On the other hand, in the city of Moscow, 
they have arbitrarily decreed recently that 
no intercity diesel buses will be allowed to 
operate because these impair the health and 
welfare of the people. This was done by edict. 

TOP STATUS FOR SCIENTISTS 

Q. With all the Soviet emphasis on push- 
ing ahead with science and technology, did 
you still find a lingering admiration for 
American methods? 

A. We were surprised to find that the Rus- 
sians were generally less interested in our 
activities than we were in what they were 
doing. 

The Russians are very confident of what 
they are doing in science and technology. 
They have elevated the role of science and 
technology, both within the Government and 
within the eyes of the people, to the highest 
possible level. The Minister of Science and 
Technology in the U.S.S.R. is one/of the four 
top people, a Vice Premier, 

They've established the Russian Academy 
of Sciences, which is almost independent of 
Government control. There is no position in 
Russia which rates as high as being an 
academician. This is recognized from the 
point of view of his position in the com- 
munity, his stature within the eyes of the 
public, plus the fact that he gets cold cash 
and living quarters which are second to no 
one in Russia. 

All basic research is under the direction 
of the Russia Academy of Science. In their 
Science City in Siberia they are now also 
planning to combine basic research and de- 
velopment and engineering activities under 
the same central authority. 

Such an approach is contrary to American 
practice, where we believe that development 
programs should be decentralized and 
coupled closely to market requirements. As 
a matter of fact, It is in this very area, 
namely the development of research-man- 
agement methods, where we have such a de- 
cided and proved superiority over other 
countries. 

So I would say that they've used science 
and technology as a very important ingredi- 
ent of the whole economy. They are using 
it as a tool for progress. They are making a 
great effort to enhance their educational fa- 
cilities in science and technology and to 
attract young people into this field. 

People in Russia view science and tech- 
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nology as a goal for a better life, place it at a 
higher level than we do in this country. 

I did find keen Russian 
. was in industrial man- 
agement. They were very much interested. 
They are just now beginning to address 
themselves to the problem of teaching man- 
agement and the use of computers and new 
Management tools. I think the Russians are 
beginning to feel this is the next area to 
which they should direct their attention. 

Q. Have they been lagging badly in that? 

A, They have been lagging badly, but, on 
the other hand, they are willing to recog- 
nize this fact, and my guess is that they 
are going to do something about it. 

For example, they have no graduate busi- 
ness schools, On the other hand, there are 
very few in Europe. This type of educational 
activity, which we've known in the United 
States for some time, is only beginning to be- 
come apparent in other areas of the world. 

The Russians are now wondering how they 
can use computer technology as a manage- 
ment tool. Such a technique may be even 
more important in their highly centralized 
decision-making structure. 

With the tremendous emphasis upon edu- 
cation, the ability to attract top-flight stu- 
dents to go to their technical institutes, uni- 
versities and language institutes, my guess 
is that they are doing a pretty good planning 
job in anticipating future needs for an in- 
dustrialized country. 

WHY AUTO OUTPUT LAOS 


Q. Over all, how does Russia stack up 
against Western Europe in moving ahead? 

A. Look at it this way: Recently, the big- 
gest single problem in Russia has been 
housing. In evaluating their lack of success, 
let’s say, In the chemical industry and in au- 
tomobile production, we've got to realize 
that they had to attack this housing prob- 
lem first. In Russia today all land and prop- 
erty is owned by the state, and individuals 
are limited to 100 square feet of living space 
per person! 

I'm not impressed with the design, archi- 
tecture or quality of construction. But they 
are, in fact, building a tremendous number of 
apartments, so at least the people have some- 
where to live. And they have done this at 
the same time that they have been trying to 
develop a highly industrialized and scientific 
society. I think once they are over the hous- 
ing problem, if they address themselves to 
other areas such as agriculture, plastics, 
chemicals, or automobile production with the 
same vigor, they are going to make a lot of 
progress. 

Q. Did you find that the Russians are ad- 
dressing themselves as vigorously to their 
problems of management as the Western 
Europeans are? 

A. Actually, I found more concern with the 
problem of technical management in Russia 
that I normally would find in Western Europe 
Until fairly recently, I don’t believe that the 

ns have viewed the management of a 
technical society as an important factor in 
either education or industry—certainly not 
the way we do here in the United States. 

Q. You hear the Europeans complaining 
bitterly that a “brain drain” and a tech- 
nological gap“ have been brought about be- 
cause the U.S. is so big and has so many re- 
sources. Are these legitimate complaints? 

A. Most of the comments about our part in 
the technological gap and the brain drain 
have come from politicians, not from progres- 
sive industrial managers or directors of re- 
search. 

. Q. There has been some talk about the U.S. 
providing a “technological Marshall Plan.” Is 
this necessary? 

A. I find very little support anywhere in 
this country, either in Government or in- 
dustry, for any so-called technological Mar- 
shall Plan. We should realize that research 
and development per se do not necessarily 
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contribute to economic growth, Research and 
development must be effectively used to de- 
velop products and put them into the market- 
place. That is another problem. 

The people who have been talking about 
the “technological gap” in Europe, in many 
instances, see large expenditures of Govern- 
ment research and development funds in 
America and assume that these necessarily 
can be correlated with productivity or the 
development of products. This is not so, ex- 
cept In limited arens where the scale of re- 
search or the market is a dominant factor. 

The Japanese prove this point; They have 
invaded the United States with optical equip- 
ment as a result of their own technology, 
They have entered the shipbuilding business 
and are now by far the No. 1 producer of 
ships in the world in terms of tonnage. This 
was nota question of science, but a combina- 
tion of good management techniques and the 
use of modern technology. 

As I sald before. science hasn't any parti- 
cular boundary. The problem is to take 
sclence and technology and couple those 
things with a market demand in combination 
with good management—and produce prod- 
ucts. And I think if there is one area where 
this country perhaps is pre-eminent, it’s in 
our abllity to mate science and technology 
with market requirements at a faster rate 
than can be done in some other countries, 
particularly In Western Europe. 

Certain aspects of our economy are totally 
unknown in Europe. I refer, for example, to 
the concept of American entrepreneurship— 
the idea of generating new technical enter- 
prises, as we have done to a very large extent 
in the greater Boston area and in Palo Alto. 
This idea of “risk taking,” either at the man- 
agement level or the entrepreneur level, is 
just not Known in Western Europe. 

In another area—namely, that of educa- 
tion—the Europeans and the Russians are 
way behind the United States in developing 
schools of industrial management. The rela- 
tionships between industry and the univer- 
sities as we know them in the United 
States are not known in Europe. The United 
States is the only country in the world—with 
the possible exception of Russia, incidental- 
ly—which has developed a technique for 
using the combined academic, industrial and 
government talents on a compatible basis to 
look at major national problems. This just 
isn’t done in Europe. 

So there are a number of misconceptions 
with regard to the technological gap. In es- 
sence, if there is a gap, it is a management 
gap. 

g SPACK PROGRAM: A WASTE 

Q: Dr. Morse, how much does industry ac- 
tually gain from all these big research-and- 
development programs we have in this coun- 
try—hillions in space and defense and other 
fields? 

A. It is my view that. our large Govern- 
ment-funded programs in space and defense 
may actually be detrimental to our ability to 
compete in world trade with new technical 
products on a total over-all effectiveness 
basis. Two thirds of our technical profession- 
al manpower is now tied up in federally spon- 
sored R&D programs and as a result our ca- 
pabllity to design, develop and market com- 
petitive commercial products probably has 
been reduced rather than enhanced in terms 
of our national effort. Some firms in the air- 
craft industry are selling commercial air- 
craft, and some serospace companies have 
developed new markets via corporate acqui- 
sitions. But, almost without basemen 82 
predominantly space or defense-orien 
companies have successfully developed and 
marketed new commercial or consumer prod- 
ucts on a substantial scale, 

The management-marketing capabilities 
for successful Government-contract work are 
not suitable for use in the highly competitive 
civilian economy. 
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Q. Are you saying these large Government 
programs are hindering our competitive situ- 
ation abroad? 

A. I think it would be difficult to prove 
they are actually hindering it. But we 
shouldn't have any misconceptions about de- 
fense and space programs as a stimulus to 
civilian production. Actually, I'm more con- 
cerned about the people than I am about the 
dollars. When you take a very large number 
of people out of the civilian sector, these 
are people who are not working on products 
which might be of direct interest to world 
trade or in improving living standards at 
home. In fact, we now have n pretty husky 
scientific: WPA in some areas. 

Q. We hear so much about spin-off“ from 
all these Government R&D progranis—tis it 
of substantial value? 

A. The spin-off that we get from large 
Government programs—either -defense or 
space—is greatly exaggerated when you try 
to express it in terms of specific products. 
From Government activities, we have learned 
to manage large systems—true. We have ex- 
pedited the use of certain new forms of tech- 
nology—true: We have certainly expedited 
the commercial introduction of transistors 
and microcircuits, for example. 

But the actual number of specific products 
which can be directly related to spin-off from 
the space program is extremely small in terms 
of the total numbers of people and dollars 
expended in that activity. I would far rather 
see this effort—and I refer particularly to 
the ‘manpower effort directed to more im- 
portant problems right here on the earth's 
surface, such ns in areas of air pollution, 
water pollution; urban renewal and trans- 
portation. 

Unfortunately, many segments of our so- 
ciety have to have some kind of goal, or be 
mission-orlented—as the Apollo moon-land- 
ing program, for example—to either stimu- 
late people's imagination or stimulate Con- 
gress to provide funds to get on with the job. 
I believe this is a gross misuse of the total 
technical and management resources of the 
country and we should do a better- integrated 
planning job. 

RUSSIA'S MOON-RACE GAINS 

Q. Are the Russians in the same boat? 
They're in the moon race, too— 

A. I think from the Russians’ point of 
view, an Apollo-type program probably had 
greater significance, because it was essential 
to their national pride and it established 
them clearly in the eyes of the world as a 
leading technological nation, We didn’t need 
to do this in order to be established as a 
progressive industrial soclety. 

If we had had the guts to bow out of the 
moon race at the very start, and concentrate 
on useful space applications, such as recon- 
naissance, communications, navigation and 
weather, we would not now have our difficult 
NASA problems. f 

I think a large segment of the world’s pop- 
ulation would have applauded our willing- 
ness to use a little more mature judgment 
and say, “We're going to do things which 
are good for the world, not good for pride 
and prestige.” 

Q. The Germans and Japanese, to take two 
countries, aren't involved in these Gargan- 
tuan government programs. Are they at a 
disadvantage, being left behind in develop- 
ing new technology? 

A. Obviously, the Japanese are not. The 
Japanese have been particularly clever in 
picking up “spin-off,” if you will, from our 
space program and applying it to developing 
commercial products which have improved 
their export trade. S 

You're going to find a certain amount of 
this done in Europe. Maybe we're big enough 
to do both useful things and “science for 
science’s sake,” but it doesn’t seem to me an 
effective use of our manpower. We can't do 
everything. We've got to have a better alloca- 
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tion of technological resources for the good 
of the country—or the world, if you will. 

Q. What is going to force a reallocation of 
our resources—public reaction, or the Gov- 
ernment itself? 

A. This is a very difficult problem in a 
democracy, because unfortunately we do not 
have a good forum for national debate on 
issues of this type. I have, for example, per- 
sonally polled a group of people who repre- 
sented the senior technical executives of 
perhaps 80 per cent of the commercial sector 
of our economy and almost without excep- 
tion found no backing for the current Apollo 
program—much less a post-Apollo space pro- 
gram in the United States. But our more ob- 
jective and knowledgeable people are not 
usually the most vocal. 

Our aerospace industry is obviously com- 
mitted to its existence. Congress has not been 
willing to face this issue clearly. So we have a 
built-in, self-perpetuating phenomenon here 
which ts difficult to slow down. 

We also have a very substantial investment 
in Government laboratories with Govern- 
ment employees which should be redirected, 
from an effort point of view, but this also is 
difficult, In general, the people who review 
such programs as our post-Apollo activities 
are the very people who are associated with 
space programs, rather than those who 
should be concerned with the total and 
more effective allocation of both financial 
and technical resources in the country as a 
whole, particularly in time of war—t.e. today. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment Officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


Daily Di gest 


Senate took up bill to create Redwood National Park, 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


Routine Proceedings, pages S 15473-S 15534 

Bills Introduced: Two bills were introduced, as fol- 
lows: S. 2597-2598. Page 8 15474 
Bill Referred: H.R. 13510, proposed Uniformed Serv- 
ices Pay Act of 1967, was referred to Committce on 
Armed Services. Page $ 15473 
Authority To Sign Bills: Secretary of Senate was au- 
thorized, during adjournment of Senate to receive mes- 
sages from President and the House, and the President 
pro tempore or Acting President pro tempore was au- 
thorized to sign enrolled bills. Page $ 18496 
Redwood National Park: Senate took up S. 2515, au- 
thorizing establishment of Redwood National Park, 
Calif. Page $ 15534 
Nominations: Numerous Army and Coast Guard nom- 
inations were received. Pages 515534-5 15536 
Program for Tuesday: Senate met at noon and ad- 
journed at 1:29 p.m. until noon Tuesday, October 31, 
when its unfinished business will be S. 2515, to authorize 
establishment of the Redwood National Park, Calif. 


Pages S 15496, S 15534 
Committee Meetings 
(Committees not listed did not meet) 
CRIME 


Committee on the Judiciary: Subcommittee on Criminal 
Laws and Procedures, in executive session, concluded 


marking up S. 917, omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1967, and ordered the bill reported to the 
full committee. 


SEPARATION OF POWERS 


Committee on the Judiciary: Subcommittee on Separa- 
tion of Powers held hearings on S. 2307, proposed Fed- 
eral Constitutional Convention Act, having as its wit- 
nesses Senator Proxmire; and Theodore C. Sorensen, 
formerly Special Counsel to the President. 

Hearings continue tomorrow. 


EDUCATION 


Committce on Labor and Public Welfare: Subcommit- 
tee on Education, in executive session, ordered favorably 
reported to the full committee with amendments S. 1125, 
proposed Elementary and Secondary Education Amend- 
ments of 1967. 


POSTAL RATES AND FEDERAL SALARIES 


Committee on Post Office and Civil Service: Committee 
concluded its hearings on the postal phase of H.R. 7977, 
to increase postal rates and salaries of Federal employees, 
with testimony on title III (obscene mail matter) from 
Representatives Waldie and Cunningham; Timothy J. 
May, General Counsel, Post Office Department; Frank 
M. Wozencraft, Assistant Attorney General, Department 
of Justice; Lawrence Speiser, American Ciyil Liberties 
Union, Washington, D.C.; Marion Harrison, American 
Bar Association; and Horace Manzes, counsel, American 
Book Publishers Council. 

Hearings continue tomorrow on i Federal pay pro- 
visions of the legislation. 


House of Representatives 


Chamber Action 


Bills Introduced: 13 public bills, H.R. 13743-13755; 12 
private bills, H.R. 13756-13767; ‘and three resolutions, 
H.J. Res. 913 and 914, and H. Con. Res. 562, were 
introduced. Poges H 14208-H 14209 
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Bills Reported: Reports were filed as follows: 

Fifteenth report by the Committce on Government 
Operations entitled “Better Management of Research 
Equipment Procurement and Utilization in Federal 
Laboratories” (H. Rept. 867); 


Detroit’s End Run 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 26, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I was de- 
lighted to read a most thought-provok- 
ing and penetrating editorial in the 
Washington Evening Star entitled “De- 
troit’s End Run.” 

This excellent editorial analyzes the 
so-called Dingell amendment to the 
Clean Air Act, and pulls no punches in 
describing it for what it is— 

A piece of special interest legislation 
that would seriously undermine the power 
of California to set its own, more stringent 
clean-air standards, 


The Star's editorial writer continues: 

If ever there was a clear-cut case for 

states’ rights, this is it. The California 

delegation is amply justified in opposing it 

(the Dingell Amendment), and the measure 

should be opposed by every other House 
member interested in cleaner air. 


Under unanimous consent, I include 
this fine editorial in the Recorp at this 
point: 

From the 8 Evening Star, Oct. 30, 
1967] 


Derrorr's END Run 

When Detroit auto makers issued a flurry 
of press releases a few months ago about 
their development of electric autos, it looked 
as if the nation had turned a corner in the 
air pollution war. Here was evidence that the 
car manufacturers were really serious about 
helping clear the air. 

But a new legislative battle in Congress 
has stirred misgivings about the sincerity 
of the industry in this matter. Representa- 
tive John D. Dingell of Michigan has spon- 
scored an amendment to an air-pollution bill 
that would seriously undermine the power 
of California to sct its own, more stringent 
clean-air standards. The Senate previously 
gave California this right in an amendment 
by Senator George Murphy. 

The Dingell proposal would give the fed- 
eral government the final say on whether 
California could have stricter standards for 
auto exhausts than those for the rest of the 
country. According to press reports, the 
Michigan lawmaker's friends in Detroit want 
to avoid “leapfrogging,” that is, a race be- 
tween the state and the government to see 
who could tighten standards more. 

It's not difficult to see what's behind this 
amendment. Dingell openly admits the auto 
industry approached him with the basic 
idea for the legislation. Evidently Detroit 
thinks California is overly zealous in bat- 
tling air pollution, and fears auto makers 
may have to improve car exhaust devices 
even more for the nation. California already 
has enacted a law that will require cleaner 
fumes from cars in 1970 than federal stand- 
ards now require. 
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Well, if ever there was a clear-cut case 
for states’ rights, this is it. California has 
pioneered in smog control—and with good 
reason. The health of her citizens is involved. 
In the past 14 years the number of motor 
vehicles in Los Angeles County alone has in- 
creased from 2 million to nearly 4 million. 
The state has nearly 10 million cars reg- 
istered. Is anybody seriously arguing that 
the same problem exists here—and the same 
minimum controls should be applied—as in, 
say, North Dakota? 

The Dingell amendment is a piece of special 

interest legislation. The California delega- 
tion is amply justified in opposing it, and 
the measure should be opposed by every 
other House member interested in cleaner 
air. 


Lutheran Reformation Observed at 
German Embassy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
weekend observances marking the 450th 
anniversary of Protestant Reformation 
reached a climax last night at the Ger- 
man Embassy as His Excellency Am- 
bassador Heinrich Knappstien and the 
Lutheran Council in the United States 
were hosts at a reception and historical 
observance of the event. On this day, Oc- 
tober 31, 450 years ago, an Augustinian 
monk, Martin Luther, nailed his now 
famous “95 theses” to the castle church 
door in Wittenberg and thus began the 
greatest movement in all history to free 
the spirit of man. To this very day the 
impact of that momentous occasion is 
still being felt in the religious, social, and 
economic realms. None will deny today 
that the concept of inclusive education 
for all and the sacred right of political 
activity to cure injustice has its roots 
in the Reformation begun by Martin 
Luther. 


The event last night was highlighted 
by a penetrating address delivered by 
the Reverend Dr. Thomas C. Spitz, Jr., 
general secretary of the Lutheran Coun- 
cil in the United States. Because of the 
deep insights provided by Dr. Spitz and 
the timeliness of his message for this our 
day, Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent today, the 450th anniversary of the 
Reformation, to place his address, mark- 
ing this historic event, in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. g 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE REFORMATION 


(An address delivered at a historical observ- 
ance of the 450th anniversary of the Ref- 
ormation, by the Reverend Dr. C. Thomas 
Spitz, Jr., general secretary of the Lutheran 
Council in the U.S. A., at the Embassy of 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Wash- 
Ington, D.C., October 30, 1967) 

Mr. Ambassador, honored guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, it is a privilege to represent 
Lutherans of the United States in receiving 
this commemorative Reformation Memorial 
stamp issued by the post office of the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

For all of us Lutherans this occasion serves 
as a reminder of the rooting which our 
spiritual heritage has in 16th century Ger- 
many. For many of us it also sharpens our 
gratitude for our German ancestors who 
brought that heritage as a prized personal 
possession to this country. For some of the 
more fortunate of us it also serves to recall 
the pleasures of recent visits in Germany and 
the joy of working in a common ministry 
with the people of Germany. 

We are all, your excellency, grateful for 
the love and concern which the people of 
Germany demonstrate throughout the world 
through the support which agencies like 
Brot fur die Welt give to religious and 
charitable endeavors, many of which oper- 
ate under Lutheran sponsorship. We appre- 
ciate both the vision and the technical skill 
which the people of Germany have con- 
tributed to common projects which we 
Lutherans have undertaken with them, like 
Radio Voice of the Gospel in Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia. And we are mindful of the great 
contributions made by, the churches of Ger- 
many to the organization and program of 
the Lutheran World Federation. 

We United States Lutherans thank our 
Lord for the mutual bl out of 
the inter-relationships of our two govern- 
ments during these very trying years in 
world history and hope that these inter- 
relationships will continue with mutual 
benefit, With the continuing reformation and 
renewal of the church, also in terms of the 
discovery and development of its unity, we 
eagerly anticipate contact and 
common endeavor with all of the Christians 
of Germany. 

Anniversary celebrations—like the observ- 
ance of the 450th Anniversary of the Refor- 
mation—do sometimes have their positive 
benefits, however tired we may sometimes 
get of them. A husband and wife can review 
and renew their commitment to each other. 
A company can re-evaluate its objectives and 
Purposes. Religious people can ask them- 
selves in what way history has really re- 
fiected His story, God's story, the action of 
God's people in the world. 

For example, we might ask ourselves to- 
day what, if any, political implications there 
were for the church in the position taken by 
Martin Luther in the 16th century Reforma- 
tion? Are there any political implications for 
the church in our day? 

These, Mr. Ambassador, are the questions to 
which I would like to address very briefly 
and in a very preliminary way the comments 
you have invited for this occasion, 

Was Luther shaped by the times in which 
he lived or did he contribute in a major 
way to shaping those times? This critical 
question must be answered if we are to place 
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in perspective any political implications the 
Reformation may have had. 

It is said that. within the past fifty years 
more books have been written about Martin 
Luther than about any other Christian figure, 
including Jesus. You don’t have to read very 
many of them before you are tempted to ask, 
“Will the real Martin Luther please stand 
up?” It is possible to conclude that he was 
a religious hero, an individualist and ration- 
alist, a nationalist rebel, a primitive reduc- 
tionist, or a bridge between mysticism and 
high idealism and in each case to find re- 
sponsible authority to support the conclu- 
sion, 

Ultimately, a person today can by a careful 
selection of sources find the Luther he has 
predetermined to see. 

We all know about those today who want 
particularly to regard Luther as the proto- 
Communist, the spiritual precursor of Marx- 
ism. They claim to have lined up the neces- 
sary documentation. But a graduate student 
at Stanford University has produced a doc- 
toral dissertation of 662 pages, due for pub- 
lication in German in Mainz late next year, 
in which this proto-Communist hypotheses 
is traced directly to Engel's analyses regard- 
ing Luther's relationship to the Peasant War. 
This dissertation shows that Engel's views 
lean almost entirely upon the views of a 
bourgoise historian by the name of Zimmer- 
man who had done his research solely among 
Anabaptist writers. It is an understatement, 
of course, to say that the Anabaptists had 
less than an objective or favorable view of 
Luther and the Reformation. 

This is just one very timely example of the 
way in which a specific case can be built up 
through a limited selection of source mate- 
rial 


Complex and difficult as it is to evaluate 
the man, Martin Luther himself, the his- 
torian’s analysis is further complicated by 
the fact that the Reformation as a movement 
‘was made up of many elements over which 
Luther himself had little or no control and 
in which he played little or no personal part. 
This is particularly true of the social, cul- 
tural and political implications. There were 
changes already underway in the 16th cen- 
tury and some elements of the Reformation 
were just one more manifestation of them. 

The classic debate on the relationship of 
the Reformation to the emergence of the 
modern world was the debate between Wil- 
helm Dilthey, the great scholar from Berlin, 
and Ernest Troeltsch. Dilthey saw both the 
Reformation and Renaissance as ofa 
general an struggle for intellectual 
liberty. He held that they had a common 
origin in the rise of city life, the develop- 
ment of industry and commerce, the em- 
ergence of the bourgoisie, and the formar 
tion of modern states. He held that in 
Germany this rediscovery of the world and 
of man expressed itself also in a demand 
for ecclesiastical reform and for a new per- 
sonal role in religion, and that the Reforma- 
tion thus contributed together with the 
Renaissance to the emergence of the modern 
world, particularly in that it directed man’s 
moral energy toward work in secular life. 

Troeltsch, on the other hand, believed 
that the Reformation was fundamentally 
opposed to the Renaissance. He argued that 
it produced an authoritarian ecclesiastical 
culture right out of the Middle Ages, that 
it was more medieval than modern, more re- 
ligious than secular, more supernaturalist 
than this-worldly, more spiritual than 
material. 

The Dilthey-Troeltsch debate in the early 
years of this century was very soon over- 
shadowed by the work of Karl Holl, another 
great scholar from Berlin. His work focused 
on Luther's piety, his overpowering sense of 
moral obligation, his feeling of utter im- 
potence before the demands of God, his ter- 
ror of the divine wrath and his unshakeable 
clinging to God's word and promises. Holl 
held that neither philosophy, sociology, na- 
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tionalism, nor economics could explain 
Luther; only religion could provide the 
explanation. 

Despite Holl's very scholarly work, there 
were and are a ‘great many historians who 
continue to say that some consideration out- 
side religion must have made the difference 
in establishing the Reformation because, 
they say, Luther’s religious affirmations were 
really. not that new and, when presented 
previously, had produced no such effect 
whatever. Luther, they say, happened to 
emerge amid a set of circumstances particu- 
larly auspicious for him. 

But, while allowing that economic and 
political factors contributed. substantially 
to the historic developments of the Reforma- 
tion, Erich Hassinger takes sharp issue with 
the assumption that Luther's religious 
affirmations were not original. He argues 
that Luther's unique contribution was his 
rediscovery of the historic core of Christian- 
ity, the conviction that God did something 
unique in history, that the incarnation, 
crucifixion and resurrection constituted a 
unique self-disclosure of God, and that 
Luther, provided an important and distinc- 
tive application for the historical unique- 
ness of the work of God in Christ to life 
both now and hereafter. N 

Hassinger's contribution, like that of Karl 
Holl, does help us understand Luther. But 
it does not completely explain the Reforma- 
tion. Were the people of the Reformation in 
every instance stirred by the religion of Lu- 
ther or merely by his revolt? Some historians 
offer an economic explanation which sug- 
gests that the princes supported Luther in 
order to expropriate the goods of the church, 
that the peasants rallied to him in the hope 
that the freedom of the Gospel would mean 
freedom from serfdom ard that the masses 
adopted his position in order to throw off 
tithes and fees and Undulgences. Other in- 
terpreters stress political factors, contending 
that the Reformation could have begun in 
no other country than Germany because of 
is political decentralization at that time. They 
make the point that in a great monarchial 
state an obscure professor would have had 
very little chance to persuade a king like 
Henry or Charles to embrace his religious 
ideas; Saxony, however, was small enough 
and the relations sufficiently personal so that 
a teacher supported by his colleagues could 
gain the following of a small prince like 
Frederick the Wise. 


There is a degree of validity in each of 
these contentions. None, however, is with- 
out its counter arguments. Over against the 
economic explanation, for example, it can 
be pointed out that the people and the 
princes were almost immediately brought to 
the point where they had to risk their goods 
and their lives in their adherence to the 
new faith. Already in 1530, the German 
princes jeopardized their titles, lands and 
lives in the presentation of the Augsburg 
Confession. And, in the 1540's, the Emperor 
came with troops but neither princes nor 
people would yield. . 

The interpretation of personal preference 
to me is that Luther's interests in the Refor- 
mation were spiritual but that this does not 
mean that then were entirely other-worldly. 
Luther acknowledged that changes were 
both needed in his world and its society and 
that they were going on there. He was in favor 
of many of those changes and felt that 
Christians had to be a part of them and 
support them. But he also held that the well- 
spring for any Christian action was God's 
action in Christ, the form which God estab- 
lished for dealing with mankind, and that 
any significant pursuit of change had its 
beginning in reform, in return to the form 
of God's redeeming, justifying action in 
Christ. The church exists for the world, he 
said, but it belongs to God. It lives and 
serves in the existential situations, but it 
takes its directives and direction from God. 
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But Luther's spiritual interests did indeed 
carry very strong secular implications. 

Luther himself was almost constantly in- 
volved in politics and did not find this at 
all inconsistent with his principle for the 
distinction between, and institutional sepa- 
ration of, church and state. Luther renewed 
the concept of the “secular state,” state not 
dominated by church or dictated to by the 
church. What a tragedy if we'd lose this 
concept today. If Church has something to 
say, it should be heard. But there is nothing 
about either clerical collar or a beard that 
authorizes or authenticates oversimplified 
answers to complex social problems. Luther 
did not free Christians from the political use 
of the Law but he also did not assume that 
the state could be run by the Gospel. He 
did sometimes suggest that government as 
such would not be necessary if all people 
were Christians but he also held that even 
the Christian clergy were always only in the 
process of becoming Christians and that the 
Law therefore had an obvious validity and 
necessity for all. 

Luther himself became personally involved 
in politics at either of two points. In some 
instances he felt that a political issue had 
to be clarified also in the light of its theo- 
logical implications, His interests in those 
cases were primarily pastoral; he wanted 
Christian people to apply their understand- 
ings of God and God's will and God's action 
in Christ to the political decisions which 
confronted them. 

In other instances, Luther boldly used his 
reputation and, position to influence men 
who would not listen so well to anyone else. 
He asserted that he did this as an individ- 
ual Christian citizens. But one must admit 
parenthetically that it must have been very 
dificult both for him and for others always 
to differentiate between his Judgment as a 
private citizen and as the foremost spokes- 
man for the church. 

Luther held that, while all people are sub- 
ject to the political use of the Law, the 
Christian has a special relationship to it. The 
Christian sees God at work through the Law, 
protecting and preserving through the in- 
strument and force of government those who 
would otherwise not be responsive to God. 
The Christian “serves the state,” Luther said, 
“not because he needs it, but because others 
need it... that they may be protected 
and that the wicked may not become worse.” 
The Christian has a host of works of love 
by which he may serve the welfare of his 
fellow man but these acts do not excuse him 
from doing—as Luther said—“all he can to 
further the government that it may be sus- 
tained and honored and feared.” 


In order that government might get the 
Christian participation wihch it deserved, 
Luther consistently encouraged individuals 
to assume their political responsibilities and 
opportunities, “You are under obligation to 
gerve," he said, “by whatever means you can, 
with body, soul, honor or goods , . . Should 
you see that there is a lack of executioners, 
judges, lords or princes and find that you 
are qualified, you should offer your services 
and seek the position in order that neces- 
sary government may by no means be de- 
spised and become inefficient and perish. 
For the world cannot and dare not dispense 
with it.” 

Luther helped establish politics as a leg- 
itimate occupation in which good people 
were necessary. He encouraged the parents 
of gifted children to provide the education 
which might qualify them for government 
service and held that government service re- 
quired abler people than those needed in the 
office of preaching. "In the preaching office,” 
Luther said, “Christ does the whole thing 
by His Spirit, but in the government of the 
world, one must use reason—from which the 
laws have come—for God has subjected tem- 
poral rule on the affairs of the body to rea- 
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son and has not sent the Holy Spirit from 
Heaven for this purpose.” 

It was Luther's conclusion that Christians 
whose dally reformation included touching 
base again with God’s redeeming action in 
Christ could contribute to the process of 
reason a dimension of love and forgiveness 
and concern for others not otherwise avail- 
able. He held that political participation is 
not optional for the Christian but rather 
that it is a God-given duty, not in order to 
make the world Christian, but rather to serve 
the neighbor in love. 

However revolutionary much of Luther's 
thinking about theology, about the relation- 
ship of church and state may have been in 
his day, he was not himself a political reyo- 
lutionary. We would probably describe him 
today as an ultra-conservative. George Forell 
points out that Luther was politically con- 
servative, not because he thought the old 
days were so good, but because he was not 
sure that change always implied improve- 
ment. His own political experience tempted 
him to believe that changes promoted by 
enthusiastic political dreamers often make 
things worse rather than better, His per- 
spective on the Peasant War convinced him 
that nothing caused more damage in the 
political life of the people than the wild 
ranting of agitators of the type of Thomas 
Mintzer. Not only did it cause a great deal 
of bloodshed, but, when it was over, the 
situation of the people whose interests these 
revolutionaries claimed to promote was 
much worse than it had been before. 

Luther's conservatism about change is ex- 
cellently illustrated by a story which Luther 
tells in his book Whether Soldiers Can Be 
Saved": “We read of a widow,” Luther wrote, 
“who stood and prayed for her tyrant most 
devoutly, that God would let him live long. 
The tyrant heard it and was astonished be- 
cause he well knew that he had done her 
much harm and this prayer was unusual; for 
prayers for tyrants are not commonly of this 
kind, He asked her why she prayed thus for 
him. She answered, ‘I had ten cows in your 
grandfather's time; he took two of them and 
I prayed against him that he might die and 
your father became lord. It came to pass, and 
your father took three cows. I prayed again 
that you might become lord and he might 
die. Now you have taken four cows, and so I 
am praying for you, for I am afraid that he 
who comes after you will take the last cow 
and everything that I have.” 

Luther tended to judge political action 
not according to theory, but according to 
its ultimate effect upon the welfare of the 
citizeAs. And so, while he encouraged Chris- 
tians to get into politics, it was this pragma- 
tism which led him to say that it was far 
better to have a competent and intelligent 
ruler who was personally an evil man than to 
bave a ruler who, though personally a model 
of virtue, was politically incompetent and 
stupid. 

There may have been one additional rea- 
son for Luther's conservatism in political and 
social matters. It was his frequently ex- 
pressed hope that the end of the world was 
at hand and he was convinced that only the 
most urgent changes should be made either 
in the internal political structure or in the 
relationship of nations, “Since no other rule 
can be expected,” he said, “it is not advisable 
to change it. But let whoever is able to do so 
repair and patch it the best he can while 
we still live and punish abuses and put 
bandages and ointment on its pocks, But if 
you tear out these pocks unmercifully, no- 
body will feel the pain and the damage more 
speedily than the clever barbers who rather 
tear out the wound than heal it.” 

Luther did not believe in the power of 
rebellion. But he did believe in the power 
of strict law enforcement. He felt that leni- 
ency and permissiveness were much less 
merciful than strict enforcement. In his 
opinion and in his experience, easy going law 
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enforcement led only to great bloodshed and 
eventual disaster. It was his opinion that a 
just and firm enforcement of the law at the 
very beginning of the Peasant War would 
have avoided all of the suffering which the 
war itself produced and that the situation 
of both peasants and princes would have 
been far better than it eventually was at 
the end of the conflict. 

Luther did not believe in rebellion. But 
he also rejected utterly the notion that 
people should remain aloof and uninvolved, 
passively accepting whatever came along. 
It was Luther's oft-repeated Judgment that 
people “tend to have the government they 
deserve.“ Christians, he felt should not eriti- 
cize the government to which they made no 
contribution, In which they volunteered no 
service and for which they were not willing 
to give the best and most competent of their 
children. 

Lutheran passivity in matters social and 
political is an unfortunate cultural and 
theological misinterpretation of their Refor- 
mation heritage. Luther was ultra conserva- 
tive in his personal political judgment. But 
he was not conservative about the nature 
and extent of his involvement. He wouid say 
to us today: “You don’t have to adopt my 
positions, but you should adopt my posture 
as partcipant; you don't have to use my 
answers, but you ought to have my attitude 
of concern.” 

Luther held ‘that Christians were to be 
‘little Christs“ to their neighbors. He said 
that this meant that they were to be “the 
servant of everybody by love.“ Whether pur- 
sued through the medium of political action 
or otherwise, part of the service of every 
Christian was to be that of contributing 
to the shaping of a society and world in 
which people might live as persons, enjoy 
their rights, be challenged by opportunity, 
experience justice, and function with a rea- 
sonable sense of security against injury and 
logs. 

Luther belleved that reformation meant 
a return to the understanding of God's action 
in Jesus Christ. God's action had not only 


done something for Christians and to Chris- 


tians; it had also done something with 
Christians, They were by It sent into the 
world just as surely as Christ was sent into 
the world. They were the body of which 
Christ was the continuing Head. 

Luther really believed that this world was 
God's world. It was, for him, not only God's 
creation, but it was also the place in which 
“little Christs” lived out their Christlikeness. 
Through the Christian, Christ’s mission was 
to be directed, not only into all geographical 
areas of the world, but also into all phases of 
life, economic, political, social, cultural, busi- 
ness, professional and domestic, It was Lu- 
ther’s opinion that, if a man could not be a 
Christian at his work, at the table, in the 
sessions of the town council or in bed, the 
chances were that he could not be very Chris- 
tion in church either. 

Luther's conviction that the individual 
Christian has a role in political action would 
probably be stated today in the same strong 
terms in which he stated it in the 16th cen- 
tury. One wonders, however, what he would 
say about the political role of the organized 
church. At the point at which the govern- 
ment, among other forces, is involved, not 
only in providing safety for society, but ac- 
tually in the deliberate shaping of it, the 
pursuit of Luther's principle does insist that 
the institutional church must speak very 
publicly to the theological implications of 
social planning and social change, must 
stimulate the attention and the action of its 
constituents, and must provide for an alring 
of the opinions of the church even on issues 
on which the people of the church are unable 
to speak with a unanimous voice. In the mat- 
ter of Luther’s own action, the institutional 
church must at least serve as a channel by 
which the action and concern of church- 
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affiliated people may be expressed and serve 
as a catalyst and influence for those who will 
not listen so well to any other group. 

In Luther's: day, the Christian could ex- 
press his concern or assert his influence 
through the intimate, interpersonal relation- 
ships of which life was composed. The 
church’s influence upon a few princes was 
influence on the shapers of society. But today 
the prince is gone and the neighbor's need 
is more often met through baliot and pres- 
sure groups and government lobby than 
through interpersonal contact. As Martin 
Marty points out; even the created orders on 
which Luther would have relied—family 
and home and church—have yielded their 
place of major influence to other forces’ in 
society. If then it is not possible for “the 
church to speak to the prince“ in the rather 
simple way suggested by Luther, must we not 
find another way or a host of ways in which 
in our day the people of the church may pool 
their common witness and their common par- 
ticipation in the forces by which society 
moves? 

Whatever other applications we may find 
today for the political implications of the 
Reformation, there are two principles for 
which all of us are in the debt of Martin 
Luther. By insisting upon Christlikeness in 
the contributions of a Christian as citizen 
in political action and in government, Luther 
has pointed to a way by which God's re- 
conciling action in Jesus Christ may be ap- 
plied to every area of contemporary need. Sec- 
ondly, by asserting that the Christian faith 
deals more consistently with principle than 
with systems and provides for attitudes 
rather than for procedures, Luther has made 
it possible for the church to function under 
varying forms of government and to be in- 
dependent of changes in the political sphere, 

Mr. Ambasador, it is the prayer of Lu- 
therans—and I think of all Christians in the 
United States—that the observance of the 
Reformation anniversary of this year will 
stimulate a Christian reformation and re- 
newal in which God's Spirit may truly pro- 
duce a Life—New Life of service which will 
demonstrate itself here and in your country 
and throughout the world, also the 
channels of government and in political ac- 
tion, - 


Danny McCoy: Lens Success 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 23, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, last week 
Newsweek magazine carried a story on 
the “hippie” world, complete with several 
color photographs. 

While thẹ story was distressing, the 
photography was exceptional, and I am 
pleased to call the attention of my 
colleagues to the cover photograph, 
which was made by a young man from 
Johnson City, Tenn. 

The following story, written by Alice 
Torbett, an outstanding reporter for the 
Johnson City Press-Chronicle, illustrates 
how far a young man with talent and 
ambition can go, and I think it will be of 
interest to my colleagues and the readers 
of the RECORD: 

Danny McCoy: Lens SUCCESS 
, (By Alice Torbett) 

A Johnson City man and former photog- 

rapher for the Johnson City Press-Chron- 
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icle has a picture on the cover of a national 
news magazine this week. 

The Oct. 80 cover of Newsweek sports a 
picture of a pair of “flower children” made 
by Danny McCoy, a 1955 graduate of Science 
Hill High School. 

That the photograph expresses the awk- 
ward vulnerability of young members of the 
“hippie” world is clear even to those who 
eon"t accept their values. 

McCoy, now with Black Star in New York, 
at the same time has a series of color photo- 
graphs on a newborn baby running in the 
current Redbook. 

This cover picture is his third, all for 
Newsweek. His first was a shot of a gas- 
masked U.S. Marshal in Oxford, Miss., in 
October 1962. 

McCoy, son of Mrs. Blanche McCoy of 
Johnson City, worked at the Johnson City 
Press-Chronicle during his last year of high 
school, when he saved enough money to buy 
his first camera. 

He soon left to take a photography course 
in New York City. For a while he supported 
himself by working in the dark room at the 
Copa Cabana and the Latin Quarter. 

He worked for papers in Maryland and 
Miami, Fla. and for Black Star in Houston 
before going with the New York office. 

His work includes the photography for a 
young people's book, The Model, published 
by McGraw-Hill, and several pictures for Na- 
tional Geographic's book, This England. 


Remarks by Sgt. David C. Dolby After 
Receiving Medal of Honor at White 
House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, we 
are seeing daily more and more criticism 
and open demonstrations against our 
war policy in Vietnam. These demonstra- 
tions are difficult for our men in uniform 
to comprehend, and in many instances 
we are certain that they undermine the 
morale of our fighting men on the front- 
lines in Southeast Asia. 

Recently, Sgt. David C. Dolby was 
awarded the Medal of Honor at a cere- 
mony at the White House. After that 
ceremony he was interviewed by mem- 
bers of the press who asked specific ques- 
tions about criticism of the war. 

It is to Sergeant Dolby’s great credit 
that he spoke conservatively about the 
effect of these demonstrations and how 
the North Vietnamese use them to their 
own advantage. He pointed out that the 
North Vietnamese have propaganda 
pamphlets that they leave on the battle- 
field that show pictures of these demon- 
strations, and they inform their own 
troops that the Americans do not want 
to fight. He goes on to say that when 
fresh troops come down from the north, 
they think that they are going to win. 
They think that the demonstrations in 
the United States reflect the true atti- 
tude of our soldiers, and the sergeant 
says this makes the battle much harder. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the transcript of the interview 
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with Sergeant Dolby be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

REMARKS BY Sor. Davin C. DOLBY, AFTER RE- 

CEIVING THE MEDAL OF HONOR AT THE WHITE 

House 


Question. What do you think of criticism 
of the war now that you are here in the 
States? Does it look any different to you from 
here? 

Sergeant DoLsY. No, It looks about the same 
except I didn't see any TV in Vietnam. So 
seeing it on television, it seems different to 
an extent, I think that the original peace- 
niks—I don't hold anything against them 
this is a free country and I see their point of 
view, but I think there are un-American type 
parties; Communists backing them up with 
money and infiltrating them. I think that 
they don't realize the damage they are doing. 
The North Vietnamese are basing their 
strategy on these peaceniks. They have pam- 
phiets, propaganda pamphlets they leave on 
the battlefield, showing pictures of these 
demonstrations, and that’s theif whole pro- 
gram and whole heart. What they pass on to 
the privates, on up in the North Vietnamese 
Army, is that the Americans don't want to 
fight. They play these peace demonstrations 
up, and it makes it harder for the individual 
soldier in Vietnam because the enemy comes 
from the North fresh, thinking he is going to 
win, and that we don't want to be there and 
our morale is low, but it is vice versa and 
this makes the battle much harder. 

Question, What's in your own future, 
Sergeant? Would you go back to Vietnam? 

Sergeant Dot nr. I would like to go back, 
but I will be going to Ft. Bragg, North 
Carolina, 

Question. And what then? 

Sergeant Dotsy. The 82nd Airborne Divi- 
sion. I don't know what my job will be. 

Question. Do you plan to make the Army 
your career? 

Sergeant Dousy. I’ve been thinking about 
it, but I also want to get a college education. 
I'm due to get out in February and I'll decide 
between now and then, 

Press. Thank you. 


Fraser Leads Liberals on District of 
Columbia Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 30, 1967 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though the Congress has the responsibil- 
ity for the District of Columbia, that re- 
sponsibility has often been neglected, 
especially by the liberals in the House. 
But now Representative Don Fraser, of 
Minnesota, has taken the lead in making 
the liberals on the House District Com- 
mittee into an effective force for pro- 
gressive government, 


A feature story in yesterday’s Wash- 
ington Post told of Representative 
Fraser's efforts: 

The House District Committee's little band 
of usually wilted liberals has perked up this 
year, in large part through the efforts of a 
quiet congressman who rarely makes a 
speech, rarely introduces a District bill, 
rarely gets his name in the news on District 
issues—and likes it that way ... 
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He has helped transform the Committee 
liberals from a scattered group of frustrated 
outcasts into a cohesive and fairly effective 
bloc, 


Many Members appreciate the work of 
Representative Fraser in helping to 
achieve needed reforms for our Nation’s 
Capital—a reorganization of the District 
government, an elected school board, and 
improved revenue legislation. I hope that 
some day we can all join together and 
cap Representative Fraser's efforts by 
giving the citizens of Washington full 
home rule. 

I place the article from the Washing- 
ton Post in the Recorp at this point: 
House Lirersts WINNING BIGGER ROLE IN 

DISTRICT or COLUMBIA AFFAIRS 


(By Peter Milius) 


The House District Committee's little band 
of usually wilted liberals has perked up this 
year, in large part through the efforts of a 
quiet congressman who rarely makes a speech, 
rarely introduces a District bill, rarely gets his 
name in the news on District. issues—and 
likes it that way. 

He is Rep. Donald M. Fraser, 43-year-old 
third -team Democrat from Minneapolis, for- 
mer law partner of Agriculture Secretary 
Orville L. Freeman, chief whip of the Demo- 
cratic Study Group (the organization of 
liberal House Democrats) and a man more 
interested in the backstage than the front- 
page side of the legislative art. 

When Fraser came to Congress five years 
ago, he made an unusual request. He asked— 
because home rulers here asked him to—to 
be put on the District Committee. 

At some point in the murky process that 
produces Committee assignments, he lost out 
(though he did get on Foreign Affairs, his 
first choice). When he came back in 1965, 
Fraser made the same request, That time he 
got the District seat. 

In the time since, particularly this year, 
he has helped transform the Committee 
liberals from a scattered group of frustrated 
outcasts into a cohesive and fairly effective 
bloc, 

BACK TO FUNDAMENTALS 

On a Committee dominated by conserya- 
tive Southern Democrats, the liberals have 
always been No. 2, and they had stopped try- 
ing harder. This year, however, they have 
made a comeback, 

They did it by getting back to funda- 
mentals. r 

Early in the year, five of the liberals agreed 
for the first time to designate aides to keep 
continuous track of District legislation. 

The aides kept in touch with one another, 
kept abreast as best they could of what Com- 
mittee conservatives were up to, gathered in- 
formation for their members and kept them 
primed. They acted almost as a shadow Dis- 
trict Committee staff. 

When there was an important hearing, the 
liberals made sure (as they often had 
neglected to do before) that they had a mem- 
ber there to get their point of view on record, 
deflate witnesses hostile to their causes 
and lead friendly ones on. 

Before an important vote, the liberals met 
and thrashed out a position. 


GETTING PROXIES 


When the vote finally came, they had their 
members present. When they couldn't get a 
member, they got his proxy. 

In token recognition of the District's Negro 
majority, the District Committee has two 
Negro members, Rep. William L. Dawson of 
Chicago and Rep. Charles C, Diggs, Sr., of 
Detroit. 

It is one of the little peculiarities of Dis- 
trict Government that Dawson never comes 
to District Committee meetings, and Diggs 
rarely does. In the past, the two Democrats 
usually had Just been written off. This year, 
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in the major Wberal-conservative confronta- 
tions, the liberals sought their proxtes. In 
Diggs’ case, at least, they got them. 

One of the liberals says, perhaps a bit too 
optimistically: 

“We know where we are on a bill now. 
We're not just getting beat and waiting for 
the Senate (District Committee) to bail us 
out. We're not going in at the last minute 
with a couple of guys who aren't prepared 
and getting rolled over like we used to,” 

The liberals split up the work, On the crimé 
bill, which the conservatives agreed to soften 
somewhat this year, the main burden fell to 
Rep, Brock Adams (D-Wash.), a boyish-look- 
ing, small but combative former prosecutor 
from Seattle. But on revenue, reorganization 
and the elected school board bill, where the 
liberals also won significant victories, Fraser 
was the central figure. Lanky and irreverent 
Rep. Andrew Jacobs Jr., a Democrat from 
Indianapolis, also occasionally took a hand. 

On the Republican side, solid help came 
from two Marylanders, urbane, respected 
fourth-termer Rep. Charles McC. Mathias 
and dependable Montgomery County fresh- 
man Rep. Gilbert Gude, and, especially in the 
reorganization fight, from veteran Rep. Frank 
J. Horton of Rochester, N.Y. 

On some issues, the Uberals were able to 
make alliances with other Republicans, most 
importantly with ranking GOP member 
Ancher Nelsen, whom Fraser knew from Min- 
nesota, Nelsen when he went along with 
the liberals (usually just part way), brought 
other Republican votes behind him. 

COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS 


The liberals, Fraser chiefly, also got in- 
volved in the basic and delicate business of 
getting more of their fellows on the Com- 
mittee, The District Committee is at best a 
second committee for most members. 

Fraser persuaded Adams and Jacobs to 
come on the Committee when the present 
Congress convened 10 months apo. 

He and others tried to get a liberal assigned 
to the Democratic seat left vacant by Mis- 
sissippi’s John Bell Williams when WUliams 
went home to run for governor this year. 

The libernis’ candidate was Rep. Thomas 
M. Rees of Los Angeles. The man who got 
the seat was Rep. E. S. Johnny Walker of 
New Mexico, a conservative. 

SOUTHERN BLOC 


Contested committee seats are like any- 
thing else—they are prizes to be bartered for. 
The Democratic leadership has to try to keep 
the Southerners as happy as any other group, 
perhaps happier, and Fraser observes wryly 
that “the District Committee balance never 
really changes that much.” 

Actually, there are only seven Southern 
Democrats left on the Committee (out of 25 
members, 14 of them Democrats), and one 
Southern Republican of like views, Rep. 
Joel T. Broyhill of Virginia. And the South- 
erners feel keenly the loss of Howard W. 
Smith (D-Va.), chairman of the House Rules 
Committee,. second-ranking Democrat and 
chief Southern web-spinner on the District 
Committee until his defeat in last year's 
elections. 

But the Southerners (who, as contrasted 
to the liberals, are also mainly small-town 
or country men) make up in seniority what 
they lack in numbers. 

The chairman, Rep. John L, McMillan, is 
from South Carolina. Rep. Thomas G. Aber- 
nethy of Mississippi is now number two man; 
Rep. John Dowdy of Texas ls No, 5, and Rep. 
Basil L. Whitener of North Carolina, No. 6. 

Southerners—Abernethy, 
Whitener—still serve as chairmen of three 
of the five District subcommittees (though 
in the last Congress, with Judge Smith sery- 
ing, they had four). 

House District subcommittees don't have 
special subjects, like health or highways or 
crime or education. They just have numbers, 
which allows McMillan to refer bilis to 
whichever subcommittee he wants to, 
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A NEW OPENING 


Another Committee seat will probably fall 
vacant this winter, when Democrat Abraham 
J. Multer, one of the few liberals with sig- 
nificant seniority, is expected to win a state 
Supreme Court Judgeship in wale’ York and 
resign from Congress. 

Fraser-was born in Minnespois, where his 
father was dean of the University of Minne- 
sota Law School (after serving as dean of 
the George Washington University Law 
School here). 

He received both his bachelor’s and law 
degrees at Minnesota, joined a law firm in 
1948 (another partner was Federal Commu- 
nications Commissioner Lee Loevinger), be- 
came active in Minnesota's highly ideological 
Democratic politics and served as State sen- 
ator from Minneapolis’ university district 
from 1954 to 1962. 

He ran for Congress In 1962 against Walter 
Judd, and won with 51.5 per cent of the vote. 
He got 60 per cent in the 1964 landslide, 58 
last year. 

Fraser, who now lives with his wife and 
five children in a Southwest Washington 
apartment, generally votes the liberal line on 
national issues. 

On District matters, he would like most to 
vote himself out of a job and give the city 
home rule. Lacking that, he ís generally con- 
tent to support District bills the White House 
and District Building sent to the Hill. 

He is under no illusions about the past 10 
months: the Committee conservatives still 
have the votes. But the liberals, he thinks, 
haye become less doctrinaire and are a little 
more respected and effective in the Commit- 
tee 


"We used to just beat our heads against 
the wall," he says. “Now the Committee has 
become a little more fuid.” 


Address by Senator Holland Before the 
62d Annual Convention, Gulf Intra- 
Coastal Canal Association, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very in- 
formative address delivered by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HorLAxp] at Jacksonville, Fla., on 
October 30, 1987, entitled “The Contribu- 
tion of Manmade Navigation Projects.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CONTRIBUTION OF MANMADE NAVIGATION 
PROJECTS 

It is a gréat pleasure to me to welcome your 
Association, for its first convention in the 
Sunshine State of Plorida—indeed its first 
convention east of the Mississippi. 

I believe it most fitting that you selected 
the City of Jacksonville for this meeting as 
this will be the linking up point of the Gulf 
Intracoastal Canal by way of the Cross-Flo- 
ida Barge Canal with the Atlantic Intercoast- 
al Waterway which extends some 1456 miles 
from Trenton, New Jersey, to Miami. With- 
in a few years, when the Intracoastal Water- 
way from St. Marks to Tampa Bay is com- 
pleted, the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway, 
which now extends from Brownsville, Texas, 
to St. Marks on the West Coast—a distance 
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of some 1115 miles—will be over 1400 miles 
long. The completion of the Cross State 
Barge Canal will save a distance of more 
than 600 miles an will eliminate the hazard- 
out route around the Florida Keys and open 
up an Intracoastal system from New Jersey 
to the Mexican border—a system of over 
2500 miles of protected waterways, Here will 
be the point of connection of waterway sys- 
tems which extend into 34 states. 

I do not need to tell those present today 
that water transportation has played a vital 
role in our nation’s development since the 
day of the earllest settlements along the 
East Coast. 

And speaking of the East Coast, I would 
like to point out that you are less than 40 
miles north of St. Augustine, the oldest city 
in the continental United States. It was es- 
tablished by Pedro Menendez d'Aviles, who 
landed there and took possession of Florida, 
September 8, 1565, in the name of King 
Philip II of Spain. He named the town San 
Augustin in honor of the Saint upon whose 
day the first fleet had sighted the Florida 
Coast. 

Prior to the coming of Menendez, Jean 
Ribault and his French Huguenots, sailing 
the coast of Florida, came to the mouth of 
the St. Johns River which they named “May 
River” in commemoration of the day, May 1, 
1562, when discovery was made. There they 
erected a stone column bearing the Arms of 
France, and later established Fort Caroline 
in honor of Charles IX of France, and set 
about the establishment of Protestant New 
France. 

Somewhat earller in 1512, Ponce de Leon, 
In search of the Fountain of Youth, first 
made land on Sunday, March 27, but did not 
set foot upon its shores until the 2nd of 
April at a spot believed to be a short distance 
north of St. Augustine. Having first come 
upon the coast on Palm Sunday, Pascua Flor- 
ida, as it was called in Spanish, he gave to 
his supposed island the name "Florida". 
History also tells us that Ponce de Leon was 
the first to envision the possibility of a 
canal across the State of Florida and that 
some 300 years later this vision was re- 
kindled by Andrew Jackson. 

The foresight and leadership of such great 
Americans as Governor William P. Duval, 
and I include among them Clarence Holland, 
another Holland but unfortunately not re- 
lated to me, and Roy Miller who played such 
a vital role in the buiding of the Intercoastal 
Canal since its inception on August 8, 1905, 
have aided materially in the conservation, 
preservation and development of our soil 
and water resources. Governor Duval. in ad- 
dressing the Territorial Legislative Council 
of Florida in 1824 said: 

“The bold and navigable rivers which run 
thro’ our Territory will be more valuable 
than mines of gold.” 

The vision and the development of the 
Gulf Intracoastal Canal has very greatly ex- 
ceeded expectations as the annual commerce 
carried on the Canal is approximately 15 
times what it was forecast at the time the 
waterway was authorized some 40 years ago 
and it has achieved the phenomenal high 
ratio of benefits-to-cost of 26.0 to 1. 

If you would picture a map before you, 
you would see that the Gulf Intracoastal 
Canal connects up with major developed 
river systems, such as the Mississippi and 
Alabama, and in addition the proposed or 
authorized development of the Trinity and 
Appalachicola Rivers. These, in turn, are 
linked with other major systems, such as 
the Ohio, Tennessee, Missouri, Arkansas, and 
Illinois and with the Intercoastal Canals. 
This great inland waterway system is of in- 
estimable value to the continued growth of 
our nation. It helps to bring about the in- 
crease in the gross national product so neces- 
sary to maintain our pened, gr re popu- 
lation and keep our economy in balance, 

In the early pioneer years of our country 
in the 1700's, the river was the American 
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highway as there were few roads and no raill- 
roads. With the passing of time, the rivers 
no longer were the only arteries of commerce 
but became only a segment, a highly impor- 
tant segment, in an integrated national 
transportation system which is particularly 
adapted to moving large quantities in bulk 
at low cost. 

The navigation benefits we enjoy from 
our water resources have increased as our 
water systems have moved from limited 
transportation usage to controlled usage. 
Likewise, by the employment of multi-pur- 
pose water development we have made possi- 
ble the wise use and re-use of this priceless 
water resource. 

This development has been a major factor 
in the transformation of our country from a 
wilderness to a nation of great national com- 
merce and its continued virlle growth. This 
continued expansion of the American econ- 
omy requires continued emphasis on the de- 
velopment of our water resources and partic- 
ularly in the field of navigation improve- 
ments. 

Great credit goes to the Corps of Engineers 
in the development and control of this re- 
source, In my opinion they have performed 
a most commendable job, and I might say 
that here in Jacksonville we have a District 
Engineer, Colonel Tabb, who has performed 
a great job, and we are indeed pleased that 
he is here. 

We know, for it has been proven, during 
the development of our water resources in the 
some 140 odd years the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers has carried forward our public 
works programs, that monies invested in 
these programs have been returned many 
fold. Just think of progress made since the 
steamship “Great Eastern", the famous 
“great iron ship“, cross the Atlantic in the 
1890s when Portland, Maine, was the only 
American harbor that could receive her. 

Yes, we have made great strides and as a 
result of the visions of great men—and great 
leaders—you have played a vastly important 
part in developing the most prosperous na- 
tion in the world, and the great efforts and 
enthusiastic support of groups and associa- 
tions such as yours have played a major part 
in providing the means for such achievement 
by constantly urging the continued improve- 
ment and enlargement of our waterway 


systems. 

This activity must be carried on most 
vigorously in the future in order that we 
may keep pace with our ever-expanding 
growth. The Bureau of the Census projects 
the population of our nation for 1977 at 
232 million and for the year 2000 at 350 
million—almost twice the population of 1960. 
This expansion in population, coupled with 
the projection of our gross national product 
which exceeded $700 billion last year and is 
estimated at about $1,000 billion, or one 
trillion dollars, in 1976 and at $2 trillion In 
the year 2000, which is about triple that of 
1966. 

These startling figures point up the neces- 
sity for continued improvement in all modes 
of transportation. Not only must our water- 
ways be improved, but improvement of the 
railroads, the perennial objectors to water- 
way development and of the highways, also, 
must be accomplished. 

As to the railroads, this becomes apparent 
when we compare the freight load carried by 
rail facilities during World War II which was 
about 745 billion ton-miles to an estimated 
requirement in 1976 of one trillion ton miles 
of freight haulage per year and by the year 
2000 some two trillion ton- miles. 

This ever-increasing demand for trans- 
portation of the production of physical goods, 
which increased from 1959 to 1964 by 17.6 
percent, shows very clearly the need for con- 
stant improvement of rail facilities. The in- 
ability of the railroads to meet traffic de- 
mands is evidenced by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission reports that on some days 
in 1966 there was a shortage of 15,000 freight 
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cars and I understand the backlog of orders 
placed for freight cars with the builders 
grew 66 percent in one year—May 1965 to 
May 1966. 

To me, it is perfectly obvious that the 
projected demands will require vital steps in 
order to balance our transportation needs 
and it is apparent that the railroads will not 
be able to carry the projected traffic. There- 
fore, the only other mode of bulk transporta- 
tion which can be substituted for or consid- 
ered for relieving this demand is the great 
river systems and our inland waterways 
which are uniquely adaptable for the mass 
movement of bulk commodities at low cost. 
The use of such resources will aid in the cre- 
ation of jobs for the estimated additional 25 
million persons who will be added to our la- 
bor force by the year 1980. 

‘The some 26,000 miles of improved water- 
ways have brought with them industrial 
expansion along their routes involving more 
than 6000 plants which have provided jobs 
and payrolls, opened up new markets, stimu- 
lated general business activity and enlarged 
the public tax base, which is vitally im- 
portant today when we are having great 
budgetary problems. And when we mention 
budgetary problems to a Member of Con- 
gress these days it brings on an immediate 
headache. This reminds me of a story of one 
friend asking another: Are you saving any 
money since you started your budget sys- 
tem?" And his friend replied: Sure, by the 
time we have balanced it up every evening 
it is too late to go anywhere.” I wish that 
the budgetary problems of the Congress were 
that simple of solution. 

These man-made waterways have stimu- 
lated greatly competition with the railroads 
and have resulted in reduced rali rates where 
such competition is present. This is readily 
apparent H comparison is made of rail rates 
between points where water transportation is 
available with those areas in which the rall- 
roads operate but do not compete with water 
transportation. 

As our nation was being founded, writing 
in the Federalist, James Madison, John Jay 
and Alexander Hamilton all stressed the im- 
portance of federal improvement of trans- 
portation facilities. Madison was of the opin- 
ion that: 

“Nothing which tends to facilitate the 
intercourse between States can be deemed 
unworthy of public care.” (The Federalist, 
No. 42) 

Madison further stated: 

“Intercourse throughout the Union will be 
facilitated. ... The communications between 
the western and the Atlantic districts and 
between various parts of each will be ren- 
dered more and more easy by the numerous 
canals with which the beneficience of nature 
has intersected our country and which art 
finds it so little dificult to connect and com- 
plete.” (James Madison op. cit. No. 14). 

These views, as expressed by James Madi- 
son, are even more relevant today than they 
were then and the pursuit of continued de- 
velopment of our waterways has now become 
an inherent part of our economy: 

Along with many of my colleagues, I will 
continue, with the help of organizations such 
as yours, to seek necessary authorizations 
and appropriations to insure the full develop- 
ment of our water resources. We are now 
doing all we can, in the face of the strained 
current fiscal situation, attributable in great 
part to the Vietnam situation, to provide 
adequately for continued improvement of our 
waterways. 

I am sure that you are all aware of the 
action now being taken by the Congress in 
regard to the Public Works Appropriations 
for fiscal year 1968. These appropriations do 
not provide all we would like, under the cir- 
cumstances we have had to face up to. Being 
mindful of the need to continue vital proj- 
ects as well as to make new starts, we have 
done the best possible. Senator Ellender of 
Louisiana has been our great and inspiring 
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leader in this work. I might say that I would 
have liked to have seen additional funds pro- 
vided for the Cross-Florida Barge Canal in 
order to insure its completion in 1974, now 
three years behind its original scheduled 
completion date. As many of you are prob- 
ably aware, the Corps of Engineers indicated 
a capability of $20 million for the project for 
fiscal 1968. However, the budget recommen- 
dation was for $11.4 million and this figure 
will be in the final bill, Again, here is a case 
in point where additional funds can be jus- 
tified, yet under our present burdensome 
fiscal condition some giving has to take place 
to provide for a needed, rounded-out, over- 
all program. 

Iam not pleased nor.am 1 unhappy about 
this for our field is just one of the many im- 
portant programs for which our nation must 
provide. I do feel it is important that steps 
be taken to insure that once a project is 
funded for construction, the Engineers may 
adhere to their completion schedules and I 
hasten to say I do not blame the Engineers 
for delays in completion for In most cases 
such is the result of actions taken by higher 
authority in refusing to recommend the ap- 
propriation of adequate funds or in the with- 
holding or deferment of the allocation of 
funds appropriated by the Congress. 

One last point I would Uke to make with 
regard to the contribution of man-made 
navigation facilities: 

Much is said, particularly by the various 
conservation groups—to the effect that the 
building of our waterways destroys the 
beauty of the areas where improvements are 
made. Let me say emphatically that I am 
deeply interested in the conservation move- 
ment and was instrumental in establishing 
the Everglades National Park which was be- 
gun when I was Governor and finally came 
into being after I came to the Senate. I shall 
continue to be an ardent conservationist. 
Certainly, there is something to say on this 
point — not only because of temporary con- 
struction scars, but likewise in contrast with 
the early days of the nation when inhabited 
areas were built in the wilderness, and later 
abandoned because of changing times and 
lack of transportation, the development of 
our inland waterways has brought with It the 
repopulation of many areas which now pro- 
vide, as a result of water facilities, cheap 
rates of transportation, Those redeveloped 
areas and the industries which accompany 
them cannot have all the character of un- 
touched nature. But I have also seen, as have 
many of you who have traversed the Inland 
Waterways, much beautiful scenery that 
heretofore was unseen and unenjoyed due to 
the difficulty in reaching it. Now millions 
may enjoy it. One such area which I shall 
mention—and there are many others—is the 
great dismal swamp in North Carolina— once 
second in size and inaccessibility to the Ever- 
glades. Here, besides us average citizens. 
skilled foresters, geologists, botanists and 
zoologists now find an ideal opportunity to 
observe nature at its best. 

Anyone who has seen and enjoyed the 
indescribable beauties of manmade lakes in 
Tennessee, Missouri and Arkansas, and in 
many, many other places in our nation, will 
have to acknowledge that our program has 
helped to create beautiful scenery of incal- 
culable value to America. 

These great inland waterways which we 


‘shall continue to improve, in addition to their 


need for our industrial growth provide 
boundless recreational facilities for fisher- 
man, sportsmen and boat enthusiasts. And 
speaking of both the pleasing and the eco- 
nomic side of life, the marinas and other fa- 
cilities which have come into being for the 
enjoyment and pleasure of a great number 
of our citizens also provide a means of em- 
ployment to many. 

In closing I want to stress that many of 
my colleagues and I have long recognized 
that there is no physical asset more valuable 
to our nation than our water resources. The 
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continued development of these resources is 
essential to our future. Their development 
adds to our national strength, Any attempt 
to restrict such improvement by establish- 
ing unrealistic criteria for the economic 
evaluation of waterway projects or the im- 
position of tolls or user charges, either by 
regulation or legislation, will be met head-on 
by those of us who believe that unrestricted 
use of our vast inland waterway. system is 
essential to our national interest. Your 
triends in the Congress will fight all pro- 
posals of this nature. 

But it is most important that your or- 
ganization and the many other groups com- 
mitted to the continued development of our 
inland waterways maintain a constant alert 
against such rash proposals. To date you 
have done a fine job, but this is no time for 
relaxation. Together we have strength and 
determination to defeat the constant efforts 
in certain quarters to impose unrealistic re- 
strictions on waterway users, We must con- 
tinue to mobilize our forces and stand at-the- 
ready to exert our united strength against 
these proposals which are definitely not in 
the national interest. 


Caring for Vietnam’s Orphans 
SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 30, 1967 


Mr. O'HARA of Dlinois, Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include the following 
article from Our Sunday Visitor: 


WE'RE Too Busy To Marcu: We've Gor 
AN ORPHANAGE 
(By Glenn A. McCurdy) 

Hawks and doves. Peace marchers and 
counter marchers. Escalation and the credi- 
bility gap. Draft card burning and Martin 
Luther King: These are the stories which 
Surround the most controversial war in the 
history of the United States. 

On every level of communications the con- 
flict in Vietnam continues in a fog of pro- 
posals and accusations, the heavy-handed 
drama of big headlines. News, almost by defi- 
nition, is bad news. But on a much more 
modest level this unhappy confrontation be- 
tween East and West can produce an active 
involvement that holds some hope for the 
future of mankind on this planet, When peo- 
ple are working to help other people there is 
hope, but few headlines. 

Last spring the undergraduates of St. Jo- 
seph's College in Philadelphia, through the 
efforts of an alumnus now stationed with 
the Alr Force in Vietnam, became inyolved 
in the war in the most positive way possible, 
they worked to diminish pain and increase 
hope. In short, they quiotly adopted an 
orphanage. 

Por over a month virtually every organiza- 
tion on the St. Joseph's campus (1,800 
strong) raised money to support their new 
ward, the Stella Maris (Star of the Sea) or- 
phanage in Dan Nang. After two dances, a car 
wash, special movies, and selling chances on 
a date with Miss Pennsylvania, they present- 
ed “Tony's Tots” (the established Stella 
Maris fund) with a check for $1,500, with 
more to come. 

Project Vietnam came to St. Joseph's 
through the letters of an alumnus, Lt, James 
L. Tobin, class of 1964, who was then on a 
tour of duty as a civic actions officer with the 
lnak Tactical Contrel Squadron near Da 

ang. 

“Some men spend thelr free time here 
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watching the days fall from the calendar,” 
said Lt, Tobin, “while others read, watch 
endless movies or take correspondence 
courses to kill the time. I like to believe I 
spend some of my time trying to help as 
much as possible.” 

During his first months of duty he spent 
his off-duty hours teaching English in Viet- 
namese schools or supplying hospitals in Da 
Nang with drugs and medical supplies or ar- 
ranging informal athletic programs between 
the people of this war-ravaged country and 
the GIs. 

“But my deepest. concern has always been 
for the homeless children who are innocent 
victims of this tragedy,” said Lt. Tobin. 

He outlined these feelings in a long letter 
to his former campus commander at St. 
Joseph's, Lt. Col. Daniel J. Boyle, director of 
Aerospace Studies. Lt. Tobin's initial request 
was for the support of the Air Force detach- 
ment on campus, but the story of Stella Maris 
quickly spread throughout the college. 

Lt. Tobin describes his meeting with the 
nuns of Stella. Maris as follows: 

“We were approached by two tiny Viet- 
namese nuns who indicated they were look- 
ing for garbage to feed their ‘pigs’. We 
watched them scavenging through the gar- 
bage pails behind our mess hall. Nothing 
escaped their hunting eyes and everything 
edible to man or beast was stuffed into the 
small bags they carried. It soon became ap- 
parent that these scraps weren't meant only 
for these mysterious ‘pigs’ for the Sisters were 
especially looking for dry cream products. 
A young airman fluent in French spoke with 
them and we invited them into the Com- 
mander's (Lt. Col. Fred Faupel) office. Every- 
one began to offer help.” 

The story of the orphanage, a crude bulid- 
ing comparable only to perhaps American 
livestock shelters is a simple one and it is 
the story of a saint, Sister Angela, mother su- 
perior of Stella Maris, fled from Hanoi with 
three other nuns and crossed miles of moun- 
tainous jungles until they reached Da Nang 
and the sea. They owned only the clothes they 
wore, but brick by brick they constructed 
a small haven for the lost children of their 
world. They planted the seeds for what could 
someday be an orphanage. As word of their 
presence spread to nearby villages, their 
mission of love was fulfilled in the pitiful 
form of an undernourished and maimed child 
left in the clearing outside their shelter. 
Three days later this child died. The only 
hope they could give him was their love, 

Today the nuns of Stella Maris are car- 
ing for 96 children of all faiths, Through the 
efforts of the 620th Squadron they are able 
to feed, clothe and provide medical treat- 
ment for this entire family. The goals of the 
present are being met, but the future is 
always uncertain. 

“Theirs is a big project for people with big 
hearts,” wrote Lt. Tobin, “They must be able 
to save for tomorrow. Drugs, medicine and 
vitamins are the things we need most, Last 
spring 36 children died because of a measles 
epidemic, I hope this letter will help.” 

It did. New York City was the center for 
a “March for Peace“ several months ago. The 
students at St. Joseph's couldn't attend; 
they had to take care of an orphanage. 


Egyptian War Crimes Go Unpunished 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 31, 1967 
Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, the long and 


bitter civil war in Yemen has now be- 
come a struggle between the people of 
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that small near eastern country and a 
puppet regime kept in power by Egyptian 
troops and armaments. 

Yemeni charges that Egyptians are 
using poison gas have been documented 
officially by the International Red Cross. 
One such case involved the population 
of an entire village, including the chil- 
dren, all killed by nerve gas coming from 
cannisters bearing Russian markings. 

So far, President Johnson has demon- 
strated no interest in taking the least 
action to. have these particularly barbar- 
ous crimes against humanity punished. 
How long the administration will con- 
tinue to ignore this pressing moral re- 
sponsibility remains unclear, but our 
duty is clear. 

Syndicated columnist Roscoe Drum- 
mond has written an open letter to our 
U.N. Ambassador, Arthur Goldberg, on 
this subject. Because of its relevance, and 
the valuable information it contains, I 
include it in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD: 

LETTER TO Mr. GOLDBERG 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 
ARTHUR J, GOLDBERG, 
U.S. Ambassador to United Nations. 

Dear Mr. AMBASSADOR: In your recent state- 
ment you express strong concern” over 
Egypt's use of poison gas in Yemen, but an- 
nounce that the US. “is not taking the lead” 
in bringing the issue before the United Na- 
tions. 

In all candor, Mr. Ambassador, why not? 

You say we are deeply disturbed” but 
prefer to let somebody else take the initia- 
tive. 

In all candor, is a let-someone-else-do-it 
policy good enough for the United States of 
America in a matter which involves viola- 
tion of the Geneva Treaty, transgression of 
the U.N. Charter, and a heinous offense 
against humanity? 

Isn't this the kind of international crime 
which the U.N. was created to deal with and 
which the U.N. is capable of dealing with? 

But the U.N. can do nothing unless the 
issue is brought before it. 

Is it really good enough for the United 
States to pursue a course of let-someone- 
else-do-1t? 

You know as do the rest of us that under 
present circumstances nobody else is going 
to do it. 

The Yemen! people who are being gas- 
bombed can't get their protest to the U.N. 
because their government does not 
sent them, The present Yemeni government 
either approves the use of poison gas against 
its dissident people or is so completely the 
tool of Cairo that it can’t do otherwise. 

And it seems clear that no other govern- 
ment is going to stand up first at the U.N.— 
at least not in time to accomplish any- 
thing—and say for the conscience of the 
world: This must stop! No Arab state is 
going to do it. No neutral state is going to 
do it. 

If there were a real choice between the 
U.S. “not taking the lead.“ as you put it, 
and somebody else doing so, it might be 
understandable for the U.S. to yield the ini- 
tiative to another. 

But, Mr. Ambassador, there is no such 
choice. Nobody else is ready to take the lead. 
Nothing is being done and nothing is going 
to be done to demand an end to this hideous 
crime unless the United States takes the 
lead to demand that something be done. 

At the moment a voice or two is being 
raised by Arab leaders urging Nassar to get 
out of Yemen entirely, withdraw his 25,000 
troops, and end this illegal intervention. 
But exactly such an agreement was signed 
by the U. AR. and Saudi Arabia and nothing 
came of it. Perhaps the losses sustained by 
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Egypt in the six-day war with Israel will 
force Nasser to retire from Yemen—for a 
time. But you can't count on it. 

Is the U.S. going to stand by and refuse 
to take the initiative on the sterile theory 
of let-someone-else-do-it? 

Mr. Ambassador, there are quite a few of 
us who hope not. 


Michigan Girl Cites Value of 4-H Club 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr, CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time it has been my pleasure to 
meet with young men and young women 
from my congressional district as they 
come to Washington for seminars at the 
national 4-H Club center. I have been 
very much impressed by the work of 
this organization. 

I was pleased to receive a few days 
ago an article written by an 18-year-old 
girl from my district discussing the bene- 
fits of the club programs. It was written 
by Miss Brenda M. Swenson of Midland, 
Mich,, and I would like to share it with 
my colleagues. 

It follows: 

My 4-H STORY 
(By Brenda M. Swinson, age 18, Midland 
County, Midland, Mich.) 

The 4-H program has helped me to form 
my personality, which is based on the say- 
ing, “a little hope, faith, and charity.” With- 
out these three one cannot be successful or 
live in this world of ours. 4-H has helped me 
gain a love and respect for the “Head, Heart, 
Hands, and Health” God has given me. 

If the 4-H program is to be successful, the 
members, leaders, and Extension people must 
have faith in it. With faith in our hearts we 
can try different techniques of planning 
meetings and recreation, and carrying out 
our jects. In this way we can show our 
beliefs and individuality, yet work har- 
moniously as a group. 

This we did in our local service club in 
working at Patterson Street School with re- 
tarded children. We taught them leather- 
craft, sewing, dancing, games, and songs. 
They, in turn, taught us what they knew— 
songs, games, but most of all a love of life 
and the simplicity of beauty (flowers, the 
sparkle of the stars, and the warmth of their 
hearts). Disappointment came when mem- 
bership in our service club was too low to 
operate any longer and we had to face the 
fact that we would have to discontinue the 
Patterson program. We had ralsed interest 
in this program that the high school took 
over the program, Faith that we would find 
some organization to continue our work kept 
us going as long as we did. 

My older brother was a 4-H member and, 
being a little sister, I wanted to do what he 
did. It seemed years before I was old enough 
to participate, I joined with enthusiasm and 
looked forward to learning skills, gaining 
knowledge, and to just pure fun in the 4-H 
program. 

Through faith and hope I found the fun, 
learned the skills, and gained the knowledge 
I wanted. More than that, I found a place 
where I could exercise what I had gained in 
the 4-H program through service clubs, 
junior leadership, and now leading. 

This is where “a little charity” stepped In— 
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by sharing, giving, and urging participation. 
So with charity within ourselves the H 
program, industries, colleges, and commu- 
nities interested in 4-H we all gain points on 
the success chart. 

“A little faith, hope, and charity” in the 
ways I have mentioned were the major tools 
which are still forming and molding my 
character, personality, and future aspira- 
tions. My family was a 4-H family, Dad 
leading a horse project, Mom cooking, my 
brother meeting the girl he was to marry 
through 4-H, and me still participating as 
a member and junior leader. I feel my com- 
munity has gained by having a group in the 
rural area offering service, experiences, and 
achievement for youth. 

Business arrangements with my father gave 
me the opportunity to own a horse, plot a 
garden, and have a sewing machine. Awards 
and some trips financed through industries 
and organizations have given me opportu- 
nities to travel, meet friends and resource 
people, and to see the broad horizon of the 
4-H Clover. 

Through planning workshops, camps, cere- 
monies and recreation and holding different 
Offices. I have gained in leadership. I have 
viewed and gained better citizenship and 
patriotism since I attended the Washington, 
D.C., Citizenship Shortcourse, and 4-H Club 
Week at Michigan State University. 

State Conservation Camp taught me that 
conservation is a part of our daily lives. The 
duty is left up to us to conserve our wildlife, 
water, forest, fish, and soil. I enjoyed this 
camp the most of my 4-H excursions because 
it gave me a wonderful feeling of closeness 
to both nature and its Creator. I felt great 
pride and gratitude when I was chosen to 
return the following year as a member of the 
1965 Planning Committee. 

Through this type of faith, hope and 
charity I have become aware of what a suc- 
cessful life really is, and of the results and 
rewards of the saying, “It is better to give 
than to receive.” It is a challenge to live up to 
the motto "Make the best better,“ and when 
asked to help In a project or activity, to stand 
up and give the answer, “I'll be glad to.” 

I am attending Central Michigan Univer- 
sity this fall preparing for a career of working 
with children. Further down life's path I hope 
to be a successful housewlfe and mother. 
And, God willing, be a 4-H leader, supporter, 
and parent. 


L. B. J. Defeats Republicans in Pennsyl- 
vania, New Hampshire, and New York 
Polls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, with just a year 
to go before the presidential election the 
Republicans are trying desperately to 
boost party morale by already claiming 
victory. 

Unfortunately for them, the election 
will determine the winner—not their 
publicity releases. And while I hate to be 
a killjoy, I would urge the Republicans 
not to order their victory champagne be- 
fore the final results are in. 

Just last week, for example, polls con- 
ducted in Pennsylvania and New Hamp- 
shire revealed that President Johnson 
could defeat handily the top five Repub- 
lican hopefuls. 

The polls, conducted by an independ- 
ent firm in Princeton, N.J., showed that 
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in Pennsylvania, the President ran ahead 
of Richard Nixon, 51 to 37; ahead of 
Rockefeller 45 to 41; ahead of Romney, 
48 to 35; ahead of Reagan, 51 to 33; and 
ahead of Percy, 50 to 29. 

The sampling covered 657 persons 
throughout Pennsylvania. 

In New Hampshire, the poll showed 
the President and Nixon running neck 
and neck, but Lyndon Johnson running 
ahead of Rockefeller, Romney, Reagan, 
and Percy. 

In addition, an earlier poll covering 
New York State—conducted by this same 
firm—showed President Johnson easily 
defeating this same group of Republican 
rivals. 

The Republicans want to claim victory 
in 1968 a year early. Now if only those 
polls would cooperate. 

I think the polls will cooperate with 
the Republicans to the same degree that 
they have cooperated with the Johnson 
administration in passing needed legisla- 
tion, 

In other words, the Republicans do not 
have a chance. 


Detroit’s End Run 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DEL CLAWSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr, DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, last 
night’s Washington Evening Star con- 
tains an editorial which, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD, I com- 
mend to the attention of my colleagues 
in the House for the added light it sheds 
on section 208(b) of the Air Quality Act 
of 1967. How can we fairly be accused 
of an excess of zeal when at issue is the 
protection of the health of the people of 
California? 

The editorial follows: 

Derrorr’s END RUN 

When Detroit auto makers issued a flurry 
of press releases a few months ago about 
their development of electric autos, it looked 
as if the nation had turned a corner in the 
air pollution war. Here was evidence that the 
car manufacturers were really serious about 
helping clear the air. 

But a new legislative battle in Congress has 
stirred misgivings about the sincerity of the 
industry in this matter. Representative John 
D. Dingell of Michigan has sponsored an 
amendment to an alir-pollution bill that 
would seriously undermine the power of Call- 
fornia to set its own, more stringent clean- 
air standards. The Senate previously gave 
California this right in an amendment by 
Senator George Murphy. 

The Dingell proposal would give the fed- 
eral government the final say on whether 
California could have stricter standards for 
auto exhausts than those for the rest of the 
country. According to press reports, the 
Michigan lawmaker's friends in Detroit want 
to avoid “leapfrogging,” that is, a race be- 
tween the state and the government to see 
who could tighten standards more. 

It’s not difficult to see what's behind this 
amendment. Dingell openly admits the auto 
industry approached him with the basic idea 
for the legisiation. Evidently Detroit thinks 
California is overly zealous in battling air 
pollution, and fears auto makers may have 
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to improve car exhaust devices even more 
for the nation. California already has enacted 
a law that will require cleaner fumes from 
cars in 1970 than federal standards now 
require. 

Well, if ever there was a clear-cut case for 
states’ rights, this is it. Califonia has plo- 
neered in smog control—and with good rea- 
son, The health of her citizens is involved. 
In the past 14 years the number of motor 
yehicies in Los Angeles County alone has 
increased from 2 million to nearly 4 million, 
The state has nearly 10 million cars regis- 
tered. Is anybody seriously arguing that the 
same problem exists here—and the same 
minimum controls should be applied—as in, 
say. North Dakota? 

The Dingell amendment Is a piece of spe- 
cial interest legislation. The California dele- 
gation is amply justified in opposing it, and 
the mensure should be opposed by every 
other House member interested in cleaner 
air. 


The Plight of the Jews in Soviet Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on October 25, 1967, those of 
Jewish faith throughout the world cele- 
brated the end of the Jewish high holi- 
day period, the eve of Simhath Torah, 
that day marking “the rejoicing over the 
law"; a holiday celebrated for hundreds 
of years by the followers of Judaism. 

All of us of any religious conviction 
know and understand the sacred nature 
of religious holidays and the meaning 
they have for each man. 

It is indeed sad to realize, therefore, 
that there are still areas of the world 
wherein a man may not follow his chosen 
religion; where he may not take pride 
in his heritage; where he may not follow 
those convictions taught to him at his 
mother’s knee; where he may not share 
the devotion of men of his belief 
throughout the world on the holiest of 
days. Such is the plight of the Jews in 
Soviet Russia. 

Today, more than 3,000,000 Jews in 
the Soviet Union are quietly but con- 
sistently treated, both by the Govern- 
ment and by the Russians in general, as 
nothing more than second-class citizens. 
Their activities and moyements are more 
rigidly watched and spied upon by the 
secret police than those of other ethnic 
Groups. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to bring to the 
attention of the Members of Congress 
the following statement made on Octo- 
ber 11 by Rabbi Israel Miller, chairman 
of the American Jewish Conference on 
Soviet Jewry, and which was read in 
thousands of synagogues throughout this 
country on Yom Kippur: 

We conveyed to President Johnson, 
through Mr. Rostow, a special statement 
which the American Jewish Conference on 
Soviet Jewry will issue later today. 

The statement describes the PIRN plight 
of Soviet Jews. 

The Conference, composed of 25 national 
Jewish organizations, has distributed the 
statement to every synagogue in the United 
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States, urging that it be read from the pulpit 
during Yom Kippur service on Saturday. 

A year ago, on September 19, 1966, a meet- 
ing similar in content and purpose to this 
morning’s was held at The White House. 
At that time, Mr. Rostow expressed the hope 
that developments within the Soviet Union 
would enable its Jewish community of nearly 
3,000,000 to preserve its Identity and trans- 
mit its heritage. 

But the hope for a lifting of the cultural 
and religious suppressions affecting Soviet 
Jews still remains unfilled; at best, there has 
been only token implementation. 

There was, in the past year, a significant 
statement by Premier Alexei Kosygin. Last 
December, at a press interview in Paris, Mr. 
Kosygin declared that Soviet families who 
wanted to be reunited with relatives abroad 
would “find the door open.” There had been 
a trickle of emigration. But the door was 
again slammed shut by the Soviet Union 
this summer. 

Meanwhile, a campaign of incredible vilifi- 
cation against Israel and Zionism has been 
conducted throughout the Soviet Union, 
throughout all the media of communications 
and social control at the disposal of Soviet 
authorities, The crassest fabrications—stories 
that clearly defy credibility, fantasies of 
well-nigh pathological nature—have been 
circulated. The image conveyed reminds us 
of the Infamous Protocols of the Elders of 
Zion, the fraudulent anti-Semitic tract first 
circulated in Czarist Russia. 

The Soviet campaign must be seen in the 
context of the overall attitude of hostility 
toward Judaism and Jewish life which Soviet 
authorities have displayed for many years. 

We also described to Mr, Rostow some ob- 
servable manifestations in the past year of 
the great hunger for Jewish cultural activity 
that persists among Soviet Jews, and of the 
dramatic expression given to their desire for 
a distinctively Jewish experience by tens of 
thousands of young Russian Jews, many of 
them students, who gathered in or near the 
larger synagogues that still exist in the So- 
viet Union to celebrate the festiyal of Simhat 
Tora. According to reports reaching us, at- 
tendance at Rosh Hashana services in Mos- 
cow last week was greater than last year's; at 
the Central Synagogue in Moscow it over- 
flowed into the surrounding streets. 

Two years ago, when the American Jewish 
community first kindled an Eternal Light for 
Soviet Jewry, President Johnson issued a 
statement which was read to the huge gath- 
ering of American Jews from all regions of 
our Nation who had assembled for the mass 
demonstration in Lafayette Park. 

The President at that time declared: “His- 
tory demonstrates that the treatment of mi- 
norities ls a barometer by which to measure 
the moral health of a society. Just as a con- 
dition of the American Jew is a living symbol 
of American achievement and promise, so the 
conditions of Jewish life (and that of other 
religious minorities) in the Soviet Union re- 
veal fundamental contradictions between the 
stated principles and actual practices of the 
Soviet system.” 

The Soviet Union will shortly celebrate the 
50th anniversary of its Revolution. We sug- 
gest that, on its 50th anniversary, the Soviet 
Union must be measured by its continued 
denial to Soviet Jews of those rights granted 
to other religious and nationality groups in 
the Soviet Union. 

In another statement President Johnson 
also declared that “all responsible officials in 
our Government continue to search for prac- 
tical methods of alleviating the position of 
Soviet Jews.” 

The American Jewish Conference on Soviet 
Jewry today expressed to the Administration, 
through Mr. Rostow, the hope that such a 
search will now lead to actions by our Gov- 
ernment to communicate its cOncerns to ap- 
propriate officials of the Soviet Union. 
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Postal Bill Discriminatory 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
an article by David Lawrence, “Postal 
Bill Discriminatory,” which appeared in 
the Evening Star on October 30, 1967. 

I wholeheartedly agree with the views 
expressed by Mr. Lawrence as to the dis- 
criminatory element in the postal bill as 
passed by the House. Our Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, in its delibera- 
tions on postal rate increases, was very 
careful to avoid any possible discrimina- 
tion among the users of the various 
classes of mail. 

The article follows: 

POSTAL BILL DISCRIMINATORY 

Congress under the Constitution is not per- 
mitted to pass any law that abridges freedom 
of speech or freedom of the press. Demon- 
strators in large numbers exercised their 
freedom of speech a week ago around govern- 
ment buildings here and were given pro- 
tection by federal, state and local authori- 
ties. Some members of Congress, however, 
seem to have forgotten that freedom of the 
press is also guaranteed by the First Amend- 
ment. For instance, the House of Repre- 
sentatives has passed and there is under con- 
sideration in the Senate a proposal to put 
a special charge on mailings of a publication 
above 500,000 copies. 

The placing of appropriate charges on all 
publications for transportation through the 
mails is a sound practice, as they should 
naturally be expected to pay for the cost of 
delivery and help offset the expenses of the 
Post Office Department, But no explanation 
has yet been offered as to why only those 
publications having a mail circulation in ex- 
cess of a set figure should be penalized in- 
stead of the same rate being applied uni- 
formly to all publications delivered by mail. 

The Supreme Court of the United States in 
1936 ruled that a levy of this kind is un- 
constitutional. The judgment was rendered 
in the case of a Louisiana statute which im- 
posed a license tax for the privilege of en- 
gaging in the business of selling advertising. 
But it applied only to publishers of news- 
papers and magazines with a weekly circu- 
lation of more than 20,000 copies. 

The high court said the state law imposing 
the tax was “unconstitutional under the due 
process of law clause because it abridges 
freedom of the press.” Justice Sutherland, 
who wrote the opinion of the court, said: 

“It is not intended by anything we have 
said to suggest that the owners of news- 
papers are immune from any of the ordinary 
forms of taxation for support of the govern- 
ment, But this is not an ordinary form of tax, 
but one single in kind, with a long history of 
hostile misuse against the freedom of the 
press. 

“The tax here involved is bad not because 
it takes money from the pockets of the ap- 
pellees. If that were all, a wholly different 
question would be presented, It is bad be- 
cause, in the light of its history and of- its 
present setting, it is seen to be a deliberate 
and calculated device in the guise of a tax to 
limit the circulation of information to which 
the public is entitled in virtue of the con- 
stitutional guarantees. A free press stands as 
one of the great interpreters between the 
government and the people. To allow it to be 
fettered is to fetter ourselves. 
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“The form in which the tax is imposed is 
in itself suspicious. It is not measured or 
limited by the volume of advertisements. It 
is measured alone by the extent of the circu- 
lation of the publication in which the adver- 
tisements are carried, with the plain purpose 
of penalizing the publishers and curtailing 
the circulation of a selected group of news- 
papers.” 

The postal bill being considered at present 
by the Senate would impose, in addition toa 
Dauer rate for all publications—newspapers 

supplementary charge for 
peed copy mailed in excess of 500,000. It 
takes a good many years for a publication to 
attain that amount of circulation, so the 
“surcharge” amounts to a discriminatory 
penalty imposed upon growth and efficiency. 

Congress could apply higher mail rates to 
all publications uniformly, and, while there 
might be some protests from those affected, 
there certainly could be no objection raised 
from a constitutional standpoint. It is the 
use of governmental power to discriminate 
between large and small publications which 
has evoked criticism. 

The mail service performed by the govern- 
ment is identical for all publications, irre- 
spective of how many copies are being de- 
livered. If the principle of unequal rates 
were upheld, it could mean that companies 
doing a large business in a given industry 
could be required to pay a special tax from 
which their competitors would be exempt, 
‘The press, however, does have recourse to the 
First Amendment, which, in effect, prohibits 
any interference with or restraint upon “in- 
formation growth.” 


More Progress Needed in Air Pollution 
Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Clean Air Act, which we 
passed in 1963 and have since amended, 
was the beginning of a nationwide effort 
to combat the evils of air pollution. Un- 
fortunately, we still have a long way to 
go before the war is won. Last December 
12, Vice President HUMPHREY, in ad- 
dressing the Third National Conference 
on Air Pollution, made it clear that the 
Johnson administration is extremely 
concerned about the need for further 
progress in this important area. 

The Vice President told the confer- 
ence: 

I said that there Is a serious toll of human 
life involved. And there 18. The nation that 
suffers the most is ours—from emphysema, 
for example, a disease associated directly with 
air pollution. Emphysema is the fastest- 
growing cause of death in this country today. 
Among American men the death rate from 
emphysema is almost ten times what it was 
in 1950. Each month 1,000 more workers are 
forced prematurely onto the Social Security 
rolls because of the crippling effects of this 
disease. Significantly, deaths from emphy- 
sema are twice as high in our cities as in our 
rural areas. 

Now, if there happens to be a relation- 
ship between the filthy air of the urban areas 
and the relatively clean air of the rural coun- 
tryside, the coincidence only underscores 
what anybody with an eighth-grade educa- 
tion already knows. What a pity it is to think 
that we can build glistening towers, magni- 
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ficent buildings, incredible designs for ma- 
chines and devices, and yet we don’t know 
how to control the smoke that comes out of 
a smockstack. 

Like emphysema, other major respiratory 
diseases—bronchitis, asthma, lung cancer, 
not to mention the common cold—are clearly 
lined with air pollution, even though the link 
is incompletely documented as yet. However, 
there seems to be a growing body of evidence 
that all of these disturbances of the lungs 
and throat are realted indirectly to the at- 
mosphere that surrounds us, the air we 
breathe. 


Mr. Speaker, I agree wholeheartedly 
with the sentiments expressed by Vice 
President HumpHrey. We are indeed late 
in getting started and the problem is in- 
deed immense. However, we in the House 
of Representatives will soon have an op- 
portunity to substantially increase the 
resources available to combat air pollu- 
tion. The Air Quality Act of 1967, an in- 
tegral part of President Johnson's pro- 
gram to assure a safe and healthful en- 
vironment for every American, has been 
favorably reported out by the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Our support of this important legisla- 
tion will constitute another battle won in 
the war against polluted air. I strongly 
urge its passage. 


Calumet Park in Illinois Aids 
Orphanages in Vietnam 


SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 30, 1967 


Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the Calumet Citizen is published in Calu- 
met City in the district in Illinois that 
I have the honor to represent. I am ex- 
tendng my remarks to include a letter 
in the current issue of the Citizen from 
a serviceman from Calumet City in Viet- 
nam, as follows: 

LOCAL SERVICEMAN ISSUES APPEAL 

The following letter can best describe the 
ideas and wishes of the young writer who 
has issued a poignant appeal to the people 
of his hometown—Calumet Park: 

“San Francisco, CALIF., 
October 19, 1967. 
Mr. HARRY GORMAN, 
“c/o The Citizen: 

“First let me say thanks again for sending 
the Citizen to me while I am over here. It 
means a lot to get your hometown paper 
when home means so much to you. 

“One reason that I am writing to you is 
that I would like you to print a plea from 
the 616th Sq., to which I am attached to over 
here, to the people of Calumet Park. Our 
squadron, little as it is, supports an orphan- 
age of War refugee children over here, As of 
this date, our squadron is just about the 
main support for these poor and helpless 
kids. These children have known nothing but 
the tortures of war and most of them have 
seen their parents killed for not helping the 
Vc. A lot of these kids have been mistreated 
since birth and some have been beaten by 
the VC for what their parents have done. 
What I am asking the people of Calumet 
Park to do is, out of the kindness of their 
hearts, give these kids a chance to enjoy 
life a little. I am not asking for money, al- 
though it will be welcomed, but for any old 
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clothes they may have and also for soap, 
baby food and diapers. The Catholic nuns 
that run the orphanage depend on the squad- 
ron almost entirely for the support of it. 
I know the people of my hometown will not 
let these poor kids down. If anyone is in- 
terested in sending anything, please keep the 
weight to five pounds. That way it will be 
sent Air Mail instead of by boat. It is sur- 
prising what a little item such as a piece of 
candy means to these kids. Thanks again. 
“Sincerely 

“A2c. GEORGE Evans.” 

George is a former Calumet Park Volun- 
teer Fireman and has turned to Calumet 
Park residents to help these unfortunate 
children of a war-torn nation, 

Villagers have come to the front many 
times when the need has been great, This 
young serviceman has the complete support 
of The Citizen and its staff in the generous 
undertaking of the 616th Squadron. 

All donations may be mailed directly to 
A 2/c George Evans, care of the 616 M. A. S. S. 
Sq. C-FLT, APO 96307 RVN., San Francisco, 
California. 


From Williamsburg: A Peripatetic 
Seminar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, 2 weeks 
ago a group of college students descended 
upon our Nation’s Capital, Perhaps 
“ascended to" is more appropriate ter- 
minology because these young men came 
north to Washington. Their visit drew 
no undue notice from the news media be- 
cause they were protesting nothing and 
because their activities were completely 
orderly and gentlemanly. 

I am proud that these young men 
came from the Marshall-Wythe School 
of Law at the College of William and 
Mary in Williamsburg, Va., which is lo- 
cated in my district. This is the Nation’s 
oldest school of law founded in 1779 at 
the instigation of Thomas Jefferson with 
the eminent George Wythe as its pro- 
fessor. I am certain that these two dis- 
tinguished Americans would be as proud 
as I am of the attitudes and activities 
of these young men who came to 
Washington. 

In his own journalistic style, which 
regularly captivates those who read the 
Richmond ‘Times-Dispatch, Charles 
McDowell, Jr., the newspaper’s popular 
Wi n correspondent, chronicled 
the visit of these 95 young men to the 
seat of their National Government. I be- 
lieve that almost as much can be Jearned 
from a recounting of this excursion as 
was learned by the participants them- 
selves and, therefore, I include Mr. Mc- 
Dowell's article in the RECORD: 

[From the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, 
Oct. 22, 1967] 
From WILLIAMSBURG: A PERIPATETIC SEMINAR 
(By Charles McDowell, Jr.) 

WasHincron.—There is no accounting for 
the wild hopes of youth. Ninety-five students 
at the Marshall-Wythe School of Law at the 
College of William and Mary got aboard two 
special buses in Williamsburg at noon Thurs- 
day and came to Washington with the idea 
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of meeting and talking with some of the 
principal leaders of government. 

Anyone here could haye told them it was 
a naive, if admirable, idea. The leaders of 
government almost surely would be too 
busy—too. preoccupied with the impending 
peace demonstration, for one thing—to hold 
seminars for law students. Some of us in the 
press could have told them what folly it was 
to think eyen in the best of times that they 
could interview Vice President Humphrey, 
Republican Leader Everett Dirksen, Under- 
secretary of State Nicholas Katzenbach and 
Undersecretary of Defense Paul Nitze in one 
afternoon and the following morning. 

Well, they did it and more, Two students, 
Glenn Sedam of Bay City, Tex., and Andrew 
Parker of Lakeside, Ohio, both of whom had 
worked in Washington last summer, had ar- 
ranged the tour to the last detail, and the 
leaders of government came through for 
them. The Phi Delta Phi legal fraternity 
sponsored the trip, the law school suspended 
classes for it, and four members of the fac- 
ulty came along to join in the learning. 

2:50 p.m. Thursday——The buses arrived at 
the State Department. After a brief delay 
while security officers deep in the labyrinth 
were reassured by security officers at the door 
that this was not a flower power“ Invasion. 
the students were led to a conference room. 
Then, for more than three hours, they heard 
from Undersecretary Katzenbach, an assist- 
ant legal adviser named Murray Belman, and 
John Kimball, a thoughtful and good- 
humored man with the unlikely title of 
Senior Editor, Office of Media Services. 

All the discussion was under the ground 
rule of “background only,” which means 
that we aren't supposed to attribute specific 
statements to any of the speakers. But it 
can be said that the “Yellow Peril” was not 
mentioned once, although most of the talk 
was about the Vietnam war, China, the Soviet 
Union and all sorts of touchy problems of 
foreign policy. 

Katzenbach and the others defended cur- 
rent American policy strongly, sometimes 
eloquently and hardly eyer dogmatically. The 
State Department people were preoccupied 
with the “generation gap“ the reluctance of 
young people to equate the Viet Cong and 
North Vietnam with the Nazis, for example. 
The students asked good questions. They 
were polite and reasonable and genuinely 
seeking the State Department's point of view, 
and most of them also seemed frankly skep- 
tical about the United States policy in Viet- 
nam. The State Department people asked 
questions, too they really seemed to want to 
know how the students felt about Vietnam 
and the rest of the world. 

Perhaps a reporter will be forgiven for say- 
ing it was one of the most reasonable and 
reassuring discussions that he has heard in 
Washington, or anywhere, in the past two 
and a half years. 

6:25 P.M.—After a long day and last-min- 
ute delays at his office, Vice President Hum- 
phrey arrived an hour late but full of words, 
warmth, good humor and quite implausible 
vitality. Most of the students obviously liked 
Humphrey within five minutes; it took the 
deeper-dyed Republican 10 minutes, 

Humphrey told jokes about the vice presi- 
dency and himself. He criticized Congress for 
“fiscal irresponsibility,” a new wave of pro- 
tectioniam in trade, failure to expand Presi- 
dent Johnson's domestic program, and 
“shrinking from international responsibility.” 
Then he defended Congress as a body that 
“reflects how people feel.“ 

More on Congress: "The integrity and 
character of men in government is as great 
or greater than in any comparable profes- 
sion . , . But people look and they say, ‘But 
that fellow's a fool.“ Well, fools are entitled 
to representation, too, you know.” 

On the success of American aid to Western 
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Europe: “The patient not only has thrown 
away his crutch but has hit the doctor over 
the head with tt.” 


On the administration’s low rating in the ` 


polls; “If we had followed the public opinion 
polls, we would have lost Berlin, Korea, Iran, 
Turkey and Greece... If there had been a 
poll at the time of Valley Forge, George Wash- 
ington would have been driven out of the 
country.” 

On peace demonstrations: “Blessed are the 
peacemakers—but it says peacemakers, and 
it doesn't say anything about marchers, 
walkers and protestors. You want to do some- 
thing for peace? All right. We have a job for 
you in the Peace Corps, Vista, community 
work, the poverty program 

On intellectual critics of the administra- 
tion: “The intellectuals say the President 
doesn't have any intellectual around him. 
Well, Dean Rusk was an intellectual until he 
got to be Secretary of State. Nine of the 13 
members of the Cabinet are Ph.D.s, and 10 
are Phi Beta Kappas. The intellectuals say 
something happened to those men when they 
came down to Washington. You know what 
happened to ‘em? They had to make some 
decisions.” 

On what makes news: How many people 
know there are young people like you sitting 
here, willing to listen to all this? It’s not 
news. But you want to get in the paper? Just 
go out and get in some trouble.” 

7:47 P.M.—Almost an hour and a half 
after he dropped in for a few minutes, 
Humphrey stopped talking and departed. The 
standing ovation lasted after he was out of 
sight. The trusty buses carried the students 


‘to the Sheraton-Park Hotel, where they had 


given themselves a reception. The basic con- 
versational ploy was for the less conservative 
students to say to the more conservative 
ones, Well, what did you think of him?” By 
now, the conservatives had recovered suf- 
ficiently to say something about not agree- 
ing with everything he said, but he was 
“remarkable,” “dedicated,” “inspiring,” and 
“fantastic.” Mr. Humphrey would not have 
believed that those buses had come up from 
Virginia, 

7:45 A.M. Friday.—The buses arrived at 
the Pentagon. There was a chance for a cup 
of coffee before the students heard a 20- 
minute talk by Undersecretary of Defense 
Nitze, a long military briefing on the Viet- 
nam war and a talk on opportunities for 
attorneys in the defense establishment. 

11 A.M.—They arrived in a conference room 
at the Supreme Court for a delightful lecture 
by the Clerk, John F. Davis, on the procedure 
and folklore of the court; then came a tour 
of the courtroom with historical commen- 


1:16 P.M.—In a private dining room in the 
Senate, the students gave a standing ovation 
to a gentleman who just seemed to wander 
in—Everett McKinley Dirksen. (It had been 
arranged by Mark Trice, secretary to the 
minority and father-in-law of one of the 
students, Walter Smith, president of the Wil- 
liam and Mary Student Bar.) 

While messengers tugged at his arm and 
whispered that he was needed in the Senate, 
Dirksen talked on and on — Brevity is not 
in our lexicon.” He was in one of his very 
conservative moods—they vary—and this 
pleased the conservative students whose con- 
solences hurt for having liked Humphrey so 
much, The Dirksen wit, if anything that 
broad can be called wit, pleased everybody, 
of course. 

Next came visits and graceful speeches by 
Sens. Harry F. Byrd Jr. and Charles Percy, 
the Illinois Republican. 

3 P.M.— The students departed for Wil- 
Uamsburg with the impression, one observer 
would guess, that the government is an easily 
accessible and altogether charming institu- 
tion, 7 
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William B. McGuire, Man of the Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. ASHMORE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr, ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 18, a most distinguished Carolinian, 
William B. McGuire, president of Duke 
Power Co., was honored as Man of the 
Year by the Greenville, S. C., chapter of 
the Society for Advancement of Manage- 
ment. Presenting the award on behalf of 
the society, Mr. Arthur Magill, interna- 
tionally known businessman and philan- 
thropist, read the accompanying cita- 
tion: 

To WILLAANM B. McGuire, A MAN For ALL 
SEASONS 

For his contribution to industrial research 
and development through association with 
North Carolina’s Research Triangle and the 
electric industry; for inauguration of Duke 
Power's outstanding leadership development 
program, which applies to all levels of man- 
agement, and for his regional and national 
leadership in the electric industry. 

For his contributions in the fleld of edu- 
cation, as a trustee of the Duke Endowment 
and active friend of church-related colleges; 
and for his church identity as ruling elder 
of Myers Park Presbyterian Church and 
trustee of Union Theological Seminary. 

For his work in broad civic and community 
interests, in the North Carolina Citizens As- 
sociation, as director of the Federal Reserve 
Bank at Charlotte, for leadership in the Caro- 
linas-Virginia Nuclear Power Association, and 
for his Interest in South Carolina’s historic 
past as well as her economic futre as shown 
by significant support of the State Depart- 
ment of Archeology and the University. 

But chiefly because of his deep-seated con- 
cern with, and conviction that this country 
has been energized by individual initiative 
and private business, and because In the face 
of great odds he had to fight for the Keowee- 
Toxaway Power Project for Duke Power, be- 
Ueving that something more vital was at 
stake than the project itself—the principle 
that private businesses paying taxes are a 
vital part of our national life and national 
greatness and that the future of our nation 
depends upon the preservation of these prin- 
ciples. 

He defended this belief with honor and 
courageously refused to yield to extreme bu- 
reaucratic bullying. We salute him for his 
stand and for the victory; but had he lost, 
we would still salute him. This country will 
remain great only so long as people with 
Bill McGuire's integrity and bull-dog te- 
nacity will stand up publicly and say: “This 
I belleve in and for this I will fight.” His 
courage, his judgment, and his patience stand 
as an inspiration to those of us who some- 
times weary and grow faint. 

James W. MARKEKIN, 
President. 

In responding to the award, Mr. Mc- 
Guire touched upon two issues of vital 
interest: The continuing encroachment 
of Federal Government upon areas best 
served by private enterprise and the in- 
creasing disparity between Federal reyv- 
enue and expenditures. Believing that his 
observations will enlighten and inspire 
Members of Congress and citizens gen- 
erally, I include them here as an exten- 
sion of my remarks: 
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All taxpayers know the burden of present 
taxes. The comment has been made that the 
burden is approaching the point at which it 
becomes so severe that it will bring about 
the disintegration of our economy. Studies 
have been made which show that other econ- 
omies have disintegrated when the tax bur- 
den was no more or very little more than 
the present tax burden. 

In many of our communities and states we 
see the burden of state and local taxes steadi- 
ly increasing. We know that an increase in 
federal income tax has been proposed. 

What can be done to stop or slow down the 
steadily increasing burden of taxes? 

Obviously, the first and foremost. way to 
cut down the tax burden is to reduce ex- 
penditures. Most every taxpayer has some 
view on this subject and in all probability 
suggestions as to how expenditures could be 
reduced. 3 suggestions for reductions 
point to a cut in appropriation for some- 
body else’s funds. Seldom does the recipient 
of an appropriation request that it be cut. 

There are other ways in which the prob- 
lem of the tax burden could be attacked. I 
want to point to one which is frequently un- 
noticed. It is, however, an area of tax escape 
that is rapidly expanding: Non-taxpaying 
business enterprises. These are enterprises 
which are carrying on business operations 
similar to and in competition with, the opera- 
tions of taxpaying business. The operations 
of these non-taxpaying business enterprises 
have a double effect upon taxpaying busi- 


ness. 

In the first place, failure of these non-tax- 
paying business enterprises to pay taxes in- 
creases the tax load which must be carried 
by taxpaying business. Those who pay taxes 
have to make up the taxes not paid by the 
non-taxpaying business enterprises. 

In the second place, the competitive ad- 
vantage obtained by non-taxpaying business 
enterprises through their failure to pay taxes 
enables them to under price and take busi- 
ness away from taxpaying business enter- 
prises. This business if done by taxpaying 
business enterprise would bear its share 
of the tax load. 

Thus, we find taxpaying business enter- 
prises carrying a double burden by reason 
of the operations of non-taxpaying business 
enterprise. I refer to this in the title of my 
remarks as an “unseen” burden because this 
double effect is frequently overlooked. 

It has been estimated that taxes escaped 
by non-taxpaying business enterprise for 
which some data is available amout to $750,- 
000,000 per year. But there is no data avail- 
eble on many such enterprises. In the judg- 
ment of informed persons the tax loss on all 
non-taxpaying business is double this 
amount. Even in today's astronomical gov- 
ernment budget, 1½ billion is important. 

Most tax exemptions began years ago when 
income taxes were small and exemptions 
created little advantage. Now income taxes 
are a big part of the cost of doing business. 

taxes likewise are much higher. Not 
having to pay taxes today creates a signifi- 
cant competitive advantage and makes equal- 
ity of taxation a critical issue for business, 

There are many types of business opera- 
tions wholly or partly non-taxpaying. We im- 
mediately think of business conducted by 
government—federal, state and local. The 
Hoover Commission report of some years ago 
pointed to the many business operations 
carried on by the federal government. 

Another form of non-taxpaying business 18 
the cooperative. There are a multitude of 
types of cooperatives. The largest group of 
cooperatives are the farm cooperatives. In 
years gone by the principal operations of 
these cooperatives were marketing farm 
products and buying farm supplies. Now, 
however, they have expanded into manufac- 
„ transportation 


general merchandise. They make and supply 
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building materials. They manufacture feed, 
fertilizer, and petroleum products. They sell 
motor vehicles and even own banks and in- 
surance companies. 

Farm cooperatives haye expanded more in 
the West and Mid-West than in the South. 
However, there Is one operating out of Rich- 
mond that was reported in 1962 to be oper- 
ating seven fertilizer plants, a supply service 
handling more than 2,000 items of merchan- 
dise and with other cooperatives owning and 
operating an oil refining business in Texas. 
Another cooperative out of Atlanta was re- 
ported to own and operate cotton gins, fer- 
tilizer plants, poultry, pecan, and peanut 
processing plants and plants for drying and 
storing grains. 

Cooperatives are by no means limited to 
the farm cooperatives, Let me read you the 
description of a cooperative from a statement 
by Congressman Joseph Y. Resnick on Sep- 
tember 26 of this year. 

“If there is any question about how loose 
and ineffective the laws concerning co-ops 
are, let us examine the National Cooperative 
Refinery Association of McPherson, Kansas. 
This association is in the oil business: it 
operates oil wells, pipelines and refineries in 
this country and it is engaged in oll explora- 
tion in Canada. It has even done business in 
Libya. On sales of $58 million fn 1966 it en- 
joyed a profit. of $8.2 million, This was after 
the standard deductions for depreciation and 
oll depletion allowance. 

“Since this association has declared itself 
a cooperative, instead of paying taxes and 
dividends, it simply makes patronage refunds 
available to its owners and avoids the pay- 
ment of taxes altogether. However, the recip- 
ients of these dividends don't pay any taxes 
either, because the National Cooperative Re- 
finery Association is, in turn, owned by 6 
other cooperatives whose annual sales are 
over $1 billion. This organization is not 
unique, There are many other such setups 
in the cooperative movement. 

“In conclusion, I believe that there is 
something obviously wrong when a group of 
businessmen can exploit our tax laws by 
organizing a profit-making business in such 
a manner that they can compete with tax- 
paying businessees, engage in unrestrained 
and unregulated growth, and avoid the pay- 
ment of taxes to the U.S. Treasury and 
dividends and interest to their stockholders.” 

Another type of cooperative with which 
you may have some familiarity is the credit 
union. It is estimated that credit unions 
in the United States today have total assets 
of $11% billion. This is obviously, a sub- 
stantial banking and credit operation. 

Another type of cooperative with which 
I am sure all of you have heard and had 
some acquaintance are the REA cooperatives. 
There are cooperatives engaged in many 
other business activities. The foregoing 
seems an adequate illustration of their scope. 

In 1954 the Director of the Budget, Row- 
land R. Hughes, said—this is a direct quote: 

“The Federal Government is, among other 
things, the largest electric power producer 
in the country, the largest insurer, the 
largest lender, the largest borrower, the 
largest landlord, the largest tenant, the 
largest holder of grazing land, the largest 
holder of timberland, the largest owner of 
grain, the largest warehouser of grain, and 
the largest truck fleet owner. This is a rather 
amazing list.“ 

That was 1954. I suspect the list would be 
ihn rather than shorter if we had it for 
1967. 

As early as 1933 a special committee of 
the House of Representatives appointed to 
investigate Government competition with 
business reported that: 

“The evidence in general indicates that 
the operations of the Federal Government in 
the field of private enterprise have reached 
a magnitude and diversity which threatens 
to reduce the private initiative, curtall the 
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opportunities and infringe upon the earning 
powers of tax-paying undertakings while 
steadily increasing the levies upon them.” 

The dangers of governmental competition 
with private business can be expressed in 
many ways. In 1954 the House Governmental 
Operations Committee warned: 

“If Government competition with private 
enterprise were pushed to its logical con- 
clusion, the Government would ultimately 
destroy its source of income and commit 
national suicide.” 

Martin Gainsbrugh, Senior Vice President 
and Chief Economist of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board stated in his testi- 
mony before the Joint Economic Committee 
of Congress during hearings in May of this 
year: “Few if any changes in the market 
structure have been so laden with social, 
economic, and political significance as the 
movement of government into. areas of 
activity previously reserved for tax-paying 
enterprise.” 

I would like to give two illustrations of 
business activities of federal government. In 
doing so, I point out that there are many 
others. First, I will mention the PX opera- 
tions carried on by the federal government, 
Originally, the PXs were designed to supply 
the needs of military personnel and are still 
operated in connection with military estab- 
Usbments, but now the PXs vigorously com- 
pete with taxpaying business sales. Sales of 
government run commissary and PX opera- 
tions totaled, before Vietnam, $3.2 billion 
in 1965. This is the third largest retailing 
activity in the United States. It is out- 
ranked only by Sears, Roebuck and A. & P. 

A Vice President of the National Retail 
Merchants Association in a letter filed with 
the Joint Economic Committee of Co 
had this to say about PX operations. “Ini- 
tially, PXs were designed to provide articles 
of ‘convenience and necessity’ for members 
of the armed forces. However, in recent years, 
these operations have grown at a rapid rate 
not only in the lines of merchandise han- 
dled, but in volume. It should be made clear 
that retailers feel that an adeqaute PX is 
necessary but the highly promotional aspects 
of the modern military store presents un- 
healthy competition for nearby tax-paying 
retail stores.“ 

The second illustration of government in 
business that I will point out is government 
in the electric power business. I use this 
because this Is a field in which I have some 
knowledge. In 1929 government owned facili- 
ties accounted for only 5% of all electrical 
power generated in the United States. In 
1966 we find 23% of the power produced in 
the United States being produced by govern- 
ment owned generating facilities. Hartwell, 
Clark Hill, and the as yet unbuilt Trotters 
Shoals are examples of federal power produc- 
tion. Using Federal Power Commission 
formulas for estimating taxes it is estimated 
that the Trotters Shoals project would, if it 
paid taxes, pay over $2,000,000 in local, state, 
and federal taxes. Of this amount, 1½ mil- 
lion dollars would be federal taxes and over 
$800,000 would be state and local taxes in 
Georgia and South Carolina. 

What can be done to correct the inequity 
created by non-taxpaying business enter- 
prise? 

The obvious way to correct. the situation 
would be to require non-taxpaying business 
operations to pay taxes or pay tax equivalents. 
You may say that this objective cannot be 
achieved. I say in response, that by continued 
effort it can be achieved. REA cooperatives in 


North Carolina paid no state or local taxes for 


many, many years. Under legislation adopted 
in 1965, beginning January 1, 1967, these co- 
operatives pay full state and local taxes ex- 
cept they will pay no state income tax. The 
North Carolina cooperatives estimate that the 
taxes they will be paying will amount to be- 
tween $2 and $3 million each year. Perhaps 
some may say this is not a significant amount 
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but I would point out that it can pay each 
year the salaries of many school teachers or 
provide substantial additional school plant 
and equipment. I must note for your informa- 
tion, that these cooperatives still pay no fed- 
eral income tax or federal income tax equiv- 
alent. 

In many sessions of Congress bills have 
been introduced undertaking to achieve vary- 
ing degrees of tax equality. Some efforts have 
been partially successful. Mr. Martin Gains- 
brugh in his testimony before the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee has proposed the creation 
of a commission for the purpose of assessing 
not only the magnitude of today's govern- 
mental business operations but also to deter- 
mine whether these operations are expand- 
ing, whether they are business activities 
which have served their original purpose and 
should be discontinued, what is the long-run 
significance of continued expansion of gov- 
ernment into business operations, and what 
steps should be undertaken to insure that 
such policy as may be adopted with respect 
to business operations of government is 
carried out. Your support of this suggestion 
could be qulte helpful. 

In a recent news letter put out by the Na- 
tional Tax Equality Association, its President 
expressed the opinion “that business activity 
in competition with fully taxed businesses is 
coming to the fore. There appears to be a 
fresh and more wholesome attitude toward 
tax equality both within the Congress and 
among some high government officials.” 

I. commend this subject to you for your 
careful consideration and more importantly 
for affirmative action on your part. 


A Different Kind of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
read a letter from the son of a friend. 
Most of the letter was concerned with 
personal matters, but part of it dealt 
with Vietnam, where he is serving as an 
officer on carrier duty. 

What he had to say seemed to me to 
express some of the legitimate griev- 
ances of our fighting men over the way 
the war is being mismanaged from 
Washington, and irresponsible protests 
on the homefront are giving aid and 
comfort to the enemy. 

I include the releyant passages in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

. Things are getting pretty depressing 
out here. The Helo squadron on the ship Just 
lost two more planes and five people. That's 
a total of 13 dead so far this cruise for the... 
Plus, by the time you get this, you will have 
read about the Forrestal. God only knows at 
this time how bad that is, last count we 
heard 20 dead and 29 aircraft destroyed, fires 
still burning and explosions still ripping the 
insides apart, We had a 4 plane helo detach- 
ment on the Forrestal, so that could mean a 
few more, 

I know you have to expect things like this 
in wartime conditions, but why won’t they 
quit messing around out here and get busy? 

We've got more carrier power sitting on 
Yankee Station right now than we had in the 
whole Pacific Fleet during World War IT. 

If we could whip the Japanese we should 
sure... be able to get better results over 
here. I know what you're going to say, that 
this is a different war. Well, I'm getting pretty 
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tired of standing up there on the filght deck 
once a week and hearing them play taps and 
fire a 21-gun salute for somebody killed in 
this different kind of war. 

It's no different over here now than it was 
25 years ago. You're just as dead when you 
die; it’s Just as messy and fouled up, The 
only difference is back here 


The Splendid Record of the J. P. Stevens 
& Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. TUCK. Mr, Speaker, it is shocking 
to know that the hearings on proposed 
amendments to the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, conducted by a special subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, have recently provided 
a forum to castigate the good name of 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. My knowledge 
of this matter convinces me that the 
charges of unfair practices directed at 
J.-P. Stevens & Co., Inc. are unjustified 
and were completely refuted by Mr. 
Robert T. Stevens, president of the com- 
pany, in his recent testimony before the 
subcommittee. I commend to the mem- 
bership of the House the fine statement 
made before the subcommittee by Mr. 
Stevens, who is one of the Nation's out- 
standing citizens and businessmen. 

It appears to me that the “crime” of 
which the Sevens Co. is accused is that 
its employees in every instance have 
failed to indicate a desire to join a labor 
union, Whenever they have voted, they 
haye turned down the union emphati- 
cally in spite of an allout effort on the 
part of the Textile Union of America, 
with the backing of the Industrial Union 
Department of the AFL-CIO, and with 
vigorous assistance from the National 
Labor Relations Board, to make the 
Stevens Co., its prime target in an orga- 
nizing drive on southern industry. 

The Stevens Co., established in 1813, is 
one of this Nation’s oldest firms and is 
the second largest textile manufacturing 
chain in America. 

I have personal knowledge of the com- 
pany's philosophy of employee relations 
as one of the Stevens’ plants is now, and 
has been for more than 25 years, located 
in my home city of South Boston, Va. The 
company strives to maintain a progres- 
sive outlook, is eminently fair and just 
in its dealings and relations with its em- 
ployees, and provides wages and benefits 
within the top level of the textile indus- 
try. It is unthinkable to believe that the 
charges which have been lodged against 
the Stevens Co., with respect to its em- 
ployee relationship have any basis for 
credibility. 


Mr. Speaker, on the floor of this House 
on April 21, 1966, in my remarks con- 
cerning the decision of the National La- 
bor Relations Board of March 22, 1966, 
charging unfair labor practices against 
the J. P. Stevens Co., I sought to point 
out the unbounded contributions the 
company has made to the growth of this 
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country. I took vigorous exception to the 
manner in Which the National Labor Re- 
lations Board is undertaking to punish 
this economically sound manufacturing 
concern and its employees, and I ex- 
pressed the opinion that we should not 
sit idly by and witness this company be- 
ing required to repent in sackcloth and 
ashes for a sin it did not commit. I com- 
mend the company and its legal counsel 
upon filing an appeal from the decision 
of the National Labor Relations Board, 
and am pleased to know of the com- 
pany’s intention to prosecute ‘ts appeal 
to the highest court of the land. 

Mr. Speaker, my record in public life 
will show that I have always upheld the 
right of an individual to join or not join 
a union. I believe that voluntary mem- 
bership in a union is the fundamental 
right of every American. The present 
case against the Stevens Co. is one in 
which a governmental agency seeks to 
force upon thousands of employees, who 
by their secret ballots have spoken out 
against the union, something they do not 
want. Such action will create discord in 
labor-management relations beyond re- 
covery. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, I reiterate 
that it is a sad and shocking experience 
to observe the unfair treatment accorded 
the Stevens Co. in hearings before a 
congressional committee, and I hope the 
membership of the House will take time 
to read the statement of Mr. Robert P. 
Stevens presented to the subcommittee, 
and to which I have previously made 
reference. 


Reduction of Extra-Long-Staple Cotton 
Quota 


SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 30, 1967 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill (HR. 10915) to amend 
section 202 of the Agricultural Act of 1956. 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise to sound a note of optimism. 
I think that peace in the Near East is 
close at hand. 

I have watched during the years the 
efforts of Israel in giving of her small 
means help to other countries in the 
Near East and in Africa, I have seen her 
helping the Arabs, when there was op- 
portunity and receptibility. I think that 
Israel's investment of good will is about 
to pay off in large dividends, 

I clearly vision the dawning of a new 
and happier era when grudges and 
hatreds will be replaced with the spirit 
of the cooperative friendship of nations 
and races laboring together to achieve 
the highest measure of prosperity and 
contentment for all the Near East and 
all Africa. I do not want to slum the door 
on this vista of the promised land. 

I do not want my country to take the 
position of a man who will not forgive 
when true penance has come to his 
former enemy. 


— 
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I am strongly supporting the Foley 
amendment because I want to leave the 
door wide open for a truly penitent 
Egypt and Sudan to return to the society 
of good neighbors striving with us to 
make this a better world for everyone. 
To say to Egypt and the Sudan that they 
are permanently off our list, forever, and 
forever and forever, is to strengthen the 
present governments of those countries 
that have so grievously offended us. It 
could only serve to discourage the re- 
form forces and persons in Egypt and 
the Sudan that are seeking to bring their 
homelands into the world of today and 
far, far from the age-long slavery to 
grudges and hatreds. 


Bureaucrats Still Prying 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHALMERS P. WYLIE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, letters from 
many of my constituents give evidence 
of their concern over reports that the 
1970 U.S. census will be a veritable in- 
quisition into their private lives. With 
that concern I fully agree. 

My colleague, Representative Jackson 
Betts, of Ohio, has introduced a bill 
which would serve to keep the census in- 
terrogation within the reasonable bounds 
for which it was intended. 

As evidence that Congressman Betts’ 
proposed restrictions on census questions 
are supported in Ohio, I am pleased to 
submit an editorial from the Columbus 
Dispatch, of October 29, 1967, for in- 
clusion in the RECORD: 

BUREAUCRATS STILL PRYING 


Picture the scene: A lonely widow discov- 
ers that her mail contains an official ques- 
tionnaire from Washington asking about her 
financial affairs and about her late husband's 
smoking habits. 

Nowhere in the four-page inquiry is there 
any notification that she is not required to 
answer the questions. 

There are just cold, cruel, personal ques- 
tions. 

Big Brother is getting pushy again. 

This time, it is the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare which is prying. 

We agree with U.S. Rep. Samuel L. Devine 
of Columbus that the whole thing is un- 
necessary and that the questionnaire should 
have made it quite clear that answers are 
expected only from those persons who wish 
to volunteer. 

The Public Health Service contends that 
the information requested is “crucial” to its 
mortality study and that a comparison is 
needed according to income brackets. 

Another Ohlo congressman, Rep. Jackson 
Betts, recently proposed that Congress put 
limits on the scope and depth of even the 
Census Bureau which is required to accumu- 
late data concerning this nation's populace. 

We agreed with Rep. Betts then and we 
agree now. 

Big Brother is getting too nosy. 

Rep. Betts has introduced a bill in Con- 
gress that during the 1970 Census, citizens 
will be required to answer questions on only 
seven subjects: Name, address, relationship 
to head of household, sex, date of birth, 
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race or color, marital status, and visitors in 
the home at the time of census. 

He also points out that the next census 
will be taken on a mail-out, mail-back pro- 
cedure and that no personal census-taker will 
be employed. 

This, Rep. Betts believes, will result in 
chaos, especially in large urban centers. He 
doubts that the older generation, especially 
among the inter-clty poor and ethnic groups, 
will have sufficient education to fill out the 
census forms completely or correctly. 

He predicted there would be a major 
undercount, despite the fact that there will 
be a penalty of a 60-day jall term or $100 
fines for failure to return the census forms. 

Big Brother not only insists on prying, but 
he promises to get rough with anyone who 
objects to baring detalls of once private lives. 


Citizens Committee for Peace With 
Freedom in Vietnam Offers Responsible 
Approach to Critical National Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN C. CULVER 


OF IOWA 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past week, there has been formed in this 
Nation a bipartisan Citizens Committee 
for Peace With Freedom in Vietnam, 
dedicated to “a sensible road between 
capitulation and the indiscriminate use 
of raw power.” 

This committee is composed of more 
than 100 men and women of proven 
leadership, who understand what real re- 
sponsibilities are. It includes not only 
two former Presidents of the United 
States, but men who have held top Cabi- 
net and Government positions in the 
past, former Senators and Ambassadors, 
military leaders, heads of major indus- 
tries and labor unions, scholars, at- 
torneys, newsmen, and authors. 

They stand in marked contrast to self- 
appointed critics who, however honest 
or sincere they might be, speak without 
such knowledge, experience, or indeed, 
past responsibility for the national 
security interest of our country. 

The Citizens Committee is concerned 
not with politics or popularity, but with 
principle, and it has come forth so that 
our enemies will know that— 


There is a solid, stubborn, dedicated, bi- 
partisan majority of. private citizens in 
America who approve our country’s policy 
of patient, responsible, determined resist- 
ance which is dependent for its success on 
haying the enemy realize that we shall keep 
the pressure on and not back down, that the 
peace we insist upon is a peace with freedom 
and, thus, with honor. 


Mr. Speaker, the position of this group 
deserves the attention of Congress and 
the Nation, as well as our adversaries who 
might question our resolve and determi- 
nation, because of the distinguished 
nature of its membership, but even more 
so because of the sound and reasoned 
arguments which it has presented. 

I include at this point in the Recorp 
the policy statement of the committee, 
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its membership list, and newspaper com- 

ment about its formation: 

EISENHOWER JOINS TRUMAN IN GROUP BACK- 
ING THE WAR—NEW COMMITTEE FORMED BY 
DOUGLAS AND BRADLEY GIVES STRONG VIET- 
NAM SUPPORT 

(By E. W. Kenworthy) 

WASHINGTON, October 25.—A new nonparti- 
san committee including former Presidents 
Harry S. Truman and Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
several former Cabinet officers and high-rank- 
ing World War II commanders, gave strong 
endorsement today to the Administration's 
policy in Vietnam. 

The co-chairmen of the organization, 
which is called the Citizens Committee for 
Peace With Freedom in Vietnam, are former 
Senator Paul H. Douglas, Democrat of I- 
nols, and General of the Army Omar N. 
Bradley. General Bradley, commander of the 
12th Army Group in Europe during World 
War II, is a former chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

At a news conference announcing forma- 
tion of the committee, Mr. Douglas vigorous- 
ly rejected a suggestion that the group was 
backing President Johnson. The committee, 
he insisted, is backing the office of the Pres- 
ident” but was “not committed to support 
Lyndon Johnson.” 

In this, Mr. Douglas was taking the same 
position as the Senate Republican leader, 
Everett McKinley Dirksen of Illinois, 


POLICIES SUPPORTED 


In a policy statement, the committee gave 
unqualified support to the Administration's 
present policies and conduct of the war. This 
support extended to the idea, repeatedly em- 
phasized in the last two weeks by the Presi- 
dent, Vice President Humphrey and Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk, that the United 
States has a “vital national interest” at stake 
in Vietnam because of the aggressive, ex- 
pansionist policy of Communist China. 

“America cannot afford to let naked ag- 
gression or the suppression of freedom go 
unchallenged,” the statement said. 

“We are opposed to surrender, however 
camoufiaged,” the statement continued. 

At the same time, the committee said it 
was opposed to “unnecessarily risking a gen- 
eral war in Asia or a nuclear war in the 
world.” 

Meanwhile, the Senate majority leader, 
Mike Mansfield of Montana, introduced a 
resolution with 54 sponsors, stating the sense 
of the Senate that the President should 
“consider taking the appropriate initiative” 
to have the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil take up the United States resolution of 
Jan. 31, 1966. This asked the council to dis- 
cuss the Vietnam situation. 

Evidently alluding to Secretary Rusk's 
known, but publicly unexpressed, disinclina- 
tion to discussions in the Security Council 
because of Soylet opposition, Mr. Mansfield 
said: 

“All I can say is that with our casualties 
in excess of 100,000 and increasing with no 
end in sight in the struggle that any 
time is a good time and it la high time 
that we find out ... where the members of 
the Security Council stand on this question.” 

Senator Douglas said that the idea for the 
new committee was his, and that the state- 
ment of policy had been “edited in long- 
hand” by former President Eisenhower. 

“Our objective in Vietnam.“ it declared, 
“is to make the price too high and the risk 
too great for the aggressor." 

The statement stressed that the commit- 
tee was setting itself up as spokesman for 
“the great silent center” in the United States, 
representing “the understanding, independ- 
ent and responsible men and women who 
have consistently opposed Inter- 
national aggressors from Adolf Hitler to Mao 
Tse-tung,” 
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PACIFIST BETWEEN WARS 


Mr. Douglas, who was a pacifist between 
the World Wars and a decorated marine in 
World War II, suggested that the Vietnam 
debate had been largely pre-empted. by ex- 
tremists who want to either pull out on the 
one hand or start dropping nuclear bombs 
all over the place and very possibly starting 
World War III on the other.“ 

Mr. Douglas was asked whether he regarded 
such former Senate Democratic colleagues as 
George 8. McGovern of South Dakota, Eugene 
J. McCarthy of Minnesota and Albert Gore of 
Tennessee as “extremists: He replied that 
he did not want to call any one an extremist. 

A reporter then asked General Bradiey why 
he thought the Army should now be involved 
in a ground war on the Asian mainland when 
the Army had traditionally opposed such 
involvement. 

The general replied that the situation now 
was different from that in Korea. Then, he 
səid, the source of supply for the North 
Koreans was the Soviet Union and not Com- 
munist China. 

"We felt we could solve Korea without 
bombing Russia,” he sald. He went on to say 
that “nobody ever yet conquered China.” 

“This is different,” he continued. “We are 
not fighting China. We are there at the re- 
quest of South Vietnam. We are following the 
policy of containment of Communism,” 

The committee’s policy statement did not 
go into the question of the bombing of North 
Vietnam. Asked about this, Mr. Douglas said 
the committee had not discussed this, but he 
said he personally feit that “in any armed 
conflict risks must be taken.“ 

General Bradley said he hesitated to take 
a position on the question of bombing targets 
“when I don’t have all the information,” but 
he thought the bombing has accomplished a 


great deal. 


Text oF POLICY STATEMENT BY COMMITTEE 
SEEKING PEACE WITH FREEDOM. IN VIETNAM 

WASHINGTON, October 25.—Following is the 
text of a policy statement issued today by 
the Citizens Committee for Peace With Free- 
dom in Vietnam: 

We are a group of concerned citizens who 
seek peace with freedom in Vietnam. 

“We do so in the conviction that our own 
vital national interests are at stake in that 
troubled land. We are not ashamed to admit 
that our primary motivation is self-interest— 
the self-interest of our own country in this 

world, America cannot afford to 
let naked aggression or the suppression of 
freedom go unchallenged. To Americans, 
peace and freedom are inseparable. 

“Our committee is national and nonpar- 
tisan—it is composed of Democrats, Repub- 
licans and independents, and of ‘liberals,’ 
‘moderates’ and ‘conservatives’ drawn from 
all sections and all sectors of our country. 


CONCERN WITH PRINCIPLE 


“We believe in the great American prin- 
ciple of civilian control and a civillan Com- 
mander in Chief. And we strongly support 
our commitment in Vietnam and the policy 
of noncompromising, although limited, re- 
sistance to aggression. All four of the post- 
World War II American Presidents Truman. 
Eisenhower, Kennedy and Johnson—haye 
proclaimed America's basic purpose of de- 
fending freedom. We are not supporters of a 
President or of an Administration; we are 
supporters of the office of the Presidency. 

“As a committee, we shall strive to stay 
above partisan politics, political personalities 
and transitory opinion polls. Our concern is 
not with politics or popularity, but with 
principle. 

We are opposed to surrender, however 
camouflaged. Let nothing we advocate can 
be interpreted as unnecessarily risking a gen- 
eral war in Asia or a nuclear war in the world. 
We favor a sensible road between capitula- 
tion and the indiscriminate use of raw power. 
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A SMALL COUNTRY 


“We believe that, In this, we speak for the 
great ‘silent center’ of American life, the 
understanding, independent and responsible 
men and women who have consistently op- 
posed rewarding international aggressors 
from Adolf Hitler to Mao Tse-tung. And we 
believe that the ‘silent center’ should now 
be heard. 

“A great test Is taking place in Vietnam 
that test is whether or not the rulers of one 
territory can cheaply and ‘safely impose a 
government and a political system upon 
their neighbors by internal subversion, in- 
surrection, infiltration and invasion. These 
are the tactics of the Communist ‘wars of 
Uberatlon, which depend for success upon 
achieving their goals at an endurable price 
and a bearable risk, 

“Our objective in Vietnam is to make the 
price too high and the risk too great for 
the aggresor. This is why we fight. 

“Vietnam is a small country and we Amer- 
icans had little contact with it until after 
World War II. It still seems isolated and 
remote to many of us, although all of our 
Presidents for 30 years have had to con- 
cern themselves with our national interests 
in East Asia, For better perspective, we must 
turn our sights to the edge of East Asia, 
that enormous area of peninsulas and is- 
lands from Korea and Japan south to Tai- 
wan and the Philippines, then west across 
Southeast Asia to Burma, then southeast 
to Malaysia, Indonesia, Australia and New 
Zealand. 

That area contains 370 million people— 
approximately twice the population of the 
United States. Each of these nations is dif- 
ferent from the others but they have one 
thing in common—all of them are free from 
external domination. Will this be true if 
we abandon Vietnam? Or will Peking and 
Hanol, flushed with success, continue their 
expansionist policy through many other 
‘wars of Uberation,’ each conducted at a 
price which they can endure and a risk 
which they can bear? We believe they would. 

LOUD AND CLEAR 

“Never in over a century has there been 
as much loud and violent opposition ex- 
pressed in America to a conflict in which our 
fighting men are heavily and heroically en- 
gaged. Our committee specifically affirms and 
supports the right of opponents of our na- 
tional policy to criticize that effort and to 
offer alternatives consistent with our na- 
tional interest and security. However, we are 
concerned that voices of dissent have, thus 
far, received attention far out of proportion 
to their actual numbers. 

“Our objective as a committee is not to 
suppress the voices of such opposition. Our 
objective is to make sure that the majority 
voice of America is heard—loud and clear— 
so that Peking and Hanoi will not mistake 
the strident voices of some dissenters for 
American discouragement and a weakening 
of will, And, at the same time, we want to 
give renewed assurance to our fighting men 
that their sacrifices are neither in vain nor 
unappreciated—or unwanted—by the great 
bulk of their fellow citizens. 

“We want the rs to know that 
there is solid, stubborn, dedicated, biparti- 
san majority of private citizens in America 
who approve our country’s policy of patient, 
responsible, determined resistance which is 
dependent for its success on having the 
enemy realize that we shall keep the pres- 
sure on and not back down, that the peace 
we insist upon is a peace with freedom and, 
thus, with honor. 

Today. America. Is a great world power, 
shedding its blood and expending its treasure 
in a distant country for the simple privilege 
of withdrawing in peace as soon as that 
country is teed the effective right of 
self-determination. We ask nothing for our- 
selves and insist nothing for South 
Vietnam except that it be free to chart its 
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own future, no matter what course it may 
choose. Surely this is a noble and worthy 
objective consistent with all that is best in 
American life and tradition. 

“Our committee has been formed to rally 
and articulate the support of the concerned, 
independent thinking, responsible citizens 
in America who favor our nation’s funda- 
mental commitment to peace with freedom. 

“Will you join with us?“ 


List OF THE MEMBERS 


Membership roster of Citizens Committee 
for Peace With Freedom in Vietnam: 

Truman, Harry S—33d President of the 
United States: 

Eisenhower, Dwight D— 34th President of 
the United States. 

Acheson, Dean—Former Secretary of State. 

Alexander, Holmes—Syndicate columnist, 

Arnold, Thurman—Former Assistant At- 
torney General in charge of Antitrust Divi- 
sion. 

Bandler, Ned—Business executive. 

Barnett, Frank R.—President, National 
Strategy Information Center, Inc, 

Baron, Murray—Industrial consultant. 

Beirne, Joseph W.—President, Communica- 
tions Workers of America. 

Bradley, General of the Army Omar N.— 
Former chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Breit. Dr. Gregory—Donner Professor of 
Physics, Yale University. 

Brown, Dr. J. Douglas—Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Princeton University. Former dean 
of the faculty. 

Brown, Edmund G- Former Governor of 


California, 


Burns, Dr. James MacGregor—James Phin- 
ney Baster Professor of History and Public 
Affairs and chairman, Department of Politi- 
cal Science, Willlams College. 

Byrnes, James F.—¥Former Secretary of 
State. 

Cabot, Thomas D.—Chairman of the board, 
Cabot Corporation, Boston. Former director, 
Office of International Security Affairs, De- 
partment of State. 

Cherne, Leo—Executive director, the Re- 
search Institute of America, Inc. 

Clay, Gen. Lucius D.—Senior partner, Leh- 
man Brothers. 

Conant, Dr. James B—Former president, 
Harvard University. Former Ambassador to 
Germany. 

Connelly, Marco—Playwright. 

Darden, Colgate—Former president, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, 

Davis, Thurston N., 8.J.—Editor in chief, 
America. 

Douglas, Paul H. Former Senator from 
Illinois, 

Draper, Gen. William H Partner, Draper, 
Gaither & Anderson. 

5 Roscoe Syndicated colum- 
Ellison, Haiph— Author. 

Emmett, Christopher — Chairman, Ameri- 
can Friends of the Captive Nations. 

Engel, Irving M.—Attorney-at-law. Past 
president, American Jewish Committee. 

Farland, Joseph 8—Former Ambassador to 
the Dominican Republic and to the Republic 
of Panama, 

Farrell, James T.—Author. 

Fisher, John M.—President, American Re- 
Search Foundation, Chicago. 

Gaston, A. G.—President, Booker T. Wash- 
ington Insurance Company, Birmingham, ` 

Gates, Thomas S—Chairman, Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Company, former Secretary 
of Defense. 

Gideonse; Dr. Harry D.—Chancellor, New 
School for Social Research. 

Gullion, Dr. Edmund A—Dean, Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy, Tufts Uni- 
versity. 

Gunderson, Mrs. Robert—Former Civil 
Service Commissioner, 

Hacker, Louis M.—Historian and professor 
of economics, Columbia University. 
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Handlin, Dr. Oscar—Director, Charles War- 
ren Center for Studies in American History, 
Harvard University. 

Hanes, John W., Jr.—Investment banker. 
Former Assistant Secretary of State. 

Harris Dr. Huntington—Business execu- 
tive. 

Hecht, Rabbi Abraham B.—President, Rab- 
binical Alliance of America, 

Hoffer, Eric—Author and longshoreman. 

Jones, Dr. Frank—Physician and surgeon. 

Keeler, W. W.—President, Phillips Petrol- 
eum Company. 

Keggi, Dr, Kristaps J—Assistant professor 
of orthopedic surgery, Yale University. 

King, Wilson—Farmer. 

Lapp, Dr, Ralph E.—Nuclear physicist and 
author. 

Liebman, Morris I.—Attorney-at-law, Chl- 
cago, 

De Lima, Oscar—Business executive. 
Chairman, executive committee, United Na- 
tions Association. 

Lindsay, Howard—Playwright, 
and actor. 

Locke, Edwin Allen, Jr—President, Modern 
Homes Construction Company. 

Lodge, George C.—University official. 
Former Assistant Secretary of Labor. 

Loomis, Henry—Former director, Voice of 
America. 

Lord. Mrs. Oswald B.—Former United 
States representative on Human Rights Com- 
mission, United Nations, 

Lucey, Archbishop Robert E—San An- 
tonio prelate. 

McCaleb, Claude B. Book company executive 

McDougal, Myres S.—Sterling Professor of 
Law, Yale University. 

McGill, Ralph—Syndicated columnist, 

Marshall, Brig. Gen. 8.L.A—Military his- 
torian. 

Martin, O. V- President. 
Scott & Co, 

Meany, George—President, American Fed- 
eration of Labor and e of Industrial 
Organizations. 

Michael, Pranz—Associate director, Insti- 
tute for Sino-Soviet Studies, George Wash- 
ington University. 

Nash, Dr. Phillfo—Consulting anthropolo- 
gist. Former Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Nevins, Allan—Historian. 

Newman, Ralph G.—Author, publisher and 
columnist. 

Randall, Mrs; Ann Hagen — Television pro- 
ducer and former foreign correspondent. 

Reid, Whitelaw—Business executive. 

Robinson, Prof. James A.—Director, Mer- 
shon Center for Education in National Se- 
curity, Ohio State University. 

Roosevelt, Kermit—President, 
Roosevelt & Associates. 

Rose, Dr. Frank—President, University of 
Alabama. 

Rowe, James H. Jr.—Former assistant to 
President Roosevelt and former Assistant At- 
torney General. 

Rubin, Rabbi Schulen—New York City. 

Sacks, Prof. I. Milton—Dean of the under- 
graduate school, Brandeis University, 

Saltonstall, Leverett—Former Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Saltzman, Charles E.—Investment banker, 
Former Under Secretary of State. 

Scalapino, Robert A.—Professor of political 
science, University of California. 

Seabury, Dr. Paul—Professor of political 
science, University of California. 

Seiztz, Dr. Frederick—President, National 
Academy of Sciences. 

Shuster, Dr. George N.—President emeri- 
tus, Hunter College. 

Smith, Howard K.—News analyst, commen- 
tator and author. 

Smithies, Dr. Arthur—Nathaniel Ropes 
Professor of Political Economy, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

De Sola Pool, Dr. Ithiel—Professor of po- 
litical science, Center for International Stud- 
ies, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Sonne, H. Christian—Chairman, National 
Planning Association. 


producer 


Carson Pirie 


Kermit 
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Stephens, Charles J.—Student, University 
of California, Berkeley. 

Stout. Rex — Author. 

Strauss, Miss Anna Lord — Former presi- 
dent, League of Women Voters of the United 
States. 

Strauss, Lewis L.—Former chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Stulberg, Louis—President, International 
Ladies“ Garment Workers’ Union. 

Swearingen, Rodger—Professor of interna- 
tional relations, University of Southern Call- 
fornia, 

Swig, Benjamin H—Chairman of 
board, Fairmont Hotel Company. 

Tatum, E, L. Dr,—Nobel laureate in medi- 
cine and physio-professor, Rockefeller Uni- 
versity. 

Taylor, Prof. George E- Director, Far 
Eastern and Russian Institute, University of 
Washington, 

Thacher, James —Attorney-at-law. 

Trager, Frank N.— Professor of interna- 
tional affairs. New Tork University. 
Tyroler, Charles 2d— President, 

Science, Inc. 

Urey, Dr. Harold C.—Nobel laureate in 
chemistry. Professor of chemistry at. large, 
University of California, 

Van Dusen, Dr. Henry P.—Clergyman, edu- 
cator and author, Chairman, Foundation for 
Theological Education in Southeast Asia. 

Washburn, Abbott—Former deputy direc- 
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An Election for Voters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we all 
anticipate an intense election campaign 
in 1968 in which, very properly, both 
major parties will be appealing to the 
voters for support. 

Since we have a very mobile society, 
one of the obstacles that we have yet to 
overcome is to obtain maximum citizen 
participation in elections. Necessary ad- 
justments must be made in registration 
procedures and election facilities that 
will help us obtain maximum voter par- 
ticipation. A Thursday, October 26, edi- 
torial by station WBBM-TV, Chicago, 
dramatized this issue, a year before it 
becomes a voter irritant. 

I commend it to the attention of the 
Members so that we might institute cor- 
rective steps: . 

AN ELECTION FOR VOTERS 

It isn't easy to pick up a newspaper or 
listen to a news broadcast these days with- 
out noting that somebody is running for 
some office or other in the next election. 

And, the next election is just a year away. 

During that year, many, many millions of 
dollars will be spent on political campaigns. 
Many more millions will be spent by the 
press, radio and television to cover the cam- 
paigns, the conventions and, finally, the 
election itself. 
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It will be a modern, streamlined political 
campaign in every way, with all the elec- 
tronic age trimmings of television and jet 
travel. 

Only the voting, next year, will regress to 
nineteenth century fashion. 

Once again the polls will be open roughly 
from dawn to dusk, making it as inconven- 
lent as possible for many voters to cast a bal- 
lot, and for others, impossible altogether. 

Some of you will have to cast your bal- 
lots in precincts where voting booths are 
installed in the back room of a barber shop, 
in a parking garage or a dimly lit basement. 

If you have moved into the state of IHinois 
within the year Just before election day, you 
will be deprived of your sacred right to help 
select a President and Vice President of the 
United States, because of our out-dated resi- 
dence requirement law. 

Thousands of voters in the enlightened 
year 1968 will still be casting votes on last 
century's paper ballots. Voting should be 
made simple. Dr. Frank Stanton, president of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, recently 
suggested several ways to remove obstacles 
from voting. 

One is the establishment of a 24-hour elec- 
tion day, declared a national holiday, on 
which the polls would open at the same time 
everywhere, and close at the same time 24 
hours later. So, you would vote anytime it 
pleased you, day or night, and thus give your 
ballot the deliberation it deserves. 

Many sweeping feforms are needed to bring 
our system of electing public officials up to 
date. 

Establishment of a uniform, 24-hour na- 
tional voting holiday is a logical place to 
begin the reforms. 


Another Honor for Dr, Henry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, where 
most high offices are concerned, the man 
seeks the job, Last week, the job 
sought the man. 

President David D. Henry, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, was elected president of 
the Association of American Universities. 
He has been in times past chairman of 
the American Council on Education; a 
trustee of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, and also 
president of the National Association of 
State Universities and Land-Grant 
Colleges. 

All of this is testimonial to Dr. Henry's 
abilities and the esteem in which he is 
held in higher education circles. He will 
do a good job in handling his newest re- 
sponsibility as he has done in the past. 

Mr. Speaker, I attach herewith an edi- 
torial from the Champaign-Urbana 
News-Gazette of Friday, October 27, 
entitled “Another Honor for Dr. Henry“: 

ANOTHER Honor For Dr. HENRY 

University of Illinois President David D. 
Henry this week became the recipient of 
another top honor and responsibility, 

Election of Dr. Henry to presidency of the 
Association of American Universities, for a 
two year term, again exemplifies the high 
regard and recognition of abilities held for 
him by his colleagues in the field of higher 
éducation. 

President Henry, now in his 13th year as 
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chief executive of the University, has occu- 
pled leadership posts in the nation's educa- 
tional circles. He was president of the Na- 
tional Association of State Universities and 
Land Grant Colleges three years ago and 
later served as chairman of that group's 
executive committee, Among other important 
positions he bas held at different times are 
presidency of the Association of Urban Uni- 
versities, chairman of the American Council 
on Education, and trustee of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing. 

His election to head the AAU, during the 
University of Illinois’ Centennial year, is an 
honor both for President Henry and the state 
university. 

Noting this, Governor Otto Kerner of I- 
nois, in a special statement of commenda- 
tion, said “it seems most fitting that this 
choice should be made at a time when the 
university celebrates its centennial year and 
the State of Illinois prepares to enter its 
sesquicentennial year, and when educational 
attainments have reached new highs in the 
State of Ilinois in general and at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in particular, 

“This honor falls upon a distinguished 
educator at a distinguished university and 
reflects well-deserved credit upon both.” 

The only other UI president to serve as 
president of the AAU was the late Dr. Dayid 
Kinley, who held the post in 1914 prior to 
the time he was chief executive of the Uni- 
versity. 

We join Gov. Kerner, the community and 
students and faculty of the three UI cam- 
puses, in congratulating President Henry on 
the new office, confident that his leadership 
of the AAU will mark another achievement 
reflecting great credit upon the University 
of Ilinois. 


U.S. Public Not Properly Informed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Julius 
Epstein, of the Hoover Institution on 
War, Revolution, and Peace at Stanford 
University, has for some time been re- 
searching the question of the U.S. space 
secrecy policy, which he concludes does 
great harm to the Nation's best interest. 

Mr. Epstein’s recent article which ap- 
peared in the Los Angeles Times repre- 
sents one of the first studies on this sub- 
ject to reach the American public. Be- 
lieving it will be of interest to readers of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I am submit- 
ting the full text of Mr. Epstein's article 
for inclusion herewith: 

Sovter Space Losses: U.S. Pustic Nor 

PROPERLY INFORMED 
(By Julius Epstein) 

News on failures of Soviet manned space 
flights is, at least in part, managed“ by 
Washington. No American without access to 
the relevant classified information can know 
for sure whether the Soviets suffered fatali- 
ties in space, But the evidence is clear that 
Washington would not tell even if it knew 
all about Soviet space accidents. 

Rumors that Soviet cosmonauts were lost 
have been circulating for years—long before 
Vladimir M. Komaroy was killed last April, 
in the only fatal accident admitted by Mos- 
cow. For example, on Oct, 4, 1965, Electronic 
News reported “the Russians have lost 10 
cosmonauts, including one woman, in faulty 
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space shots.“ This information was attri- 
buted to “a top NASA official” 

In the same year, the celebrated “Penkov- 
sky Papers" were published. Col. Oleg Pen- 
kovsky was a high official in Soviet intelli- 
gence, President Kennedy considered him to 
be our best informer inside the U.S.8.R.Dur- 
ing the Cuban missile crisis of 1962, Mr. Ken- 
nedy relied on Col. Penkovsky's information 
about Soviet missile preparedness. Penkovsky 
was caught and executed. 

The Penkovsky book contains two refer- 
ences to Soviet space fatalities. “Several sput- 
niks were launched . . and never heard 
from again: They took the lives of several 
trained astronauts." The colonel also as- 
serted: “There were several unsuccessful 
launchings of sputniks, with men killed prior 
to Gagarin's flight. Either the missile would 
explode on the launching pad or it would go 
up and never return.“ Since Penkoysky’s in- 
formation on Soviet casualties proved to be 
accurate, there seems to be no reason to 
dispute his other disclosures. The Central 
Intelligence Agency allowed the publication 
of the Penkovsky materials. 

In hearings before the foreign operations 
and government information subcommittee 
on May 23 and June 6, 1963, witnesses from 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration (NASA), hinted broadly that the 
Soviets had suffered various mishaps in space, 
But, on the ground that the information is 
classified, they shied away from full dis- 
closure. 

Some Soviet mishaps even became known 
to the free world through Communist 
sources, A few years ago, a high official of a 
Czech-Soviet space research center in 
Prague leaked to an Itallan news agency the 
story that seyeral Soviet cosmonauts had 
died in space, 

Even more authentic was the front-page 
story in the London Daily Worker on April 
12, 1961. The headlines read: ‘Soviet 
Cosmonaut Circles Earth Three Times““ 
“First Man in Space Back Alive—But Suf- 
fering from Effects of His Flight.” 

The story, according to which the Soviet 
cosmonaut was launched on April 7, 1961, 
was wired to the Daily Worker by its Moscow 
correspondent, Dennis Ogden. 

He and other Communist correspondents 
had received sealed envelopos which con- 
tained the sensational story. The envelopes 
were not supposed to be opened without the 
permission of the Soviet government. All the 
Communist newsmen except Ogden followed 
the order. 

Since the launching actually was a failure, 
the Kremlin never released the story—and 
only Ogden sent a dispatch anyway. 

According to reliable information, the CIA 
submitted a confidential document to the 
White House early this year reporting the 
deaths of at least 11 cosmonauts in addi- 
tion to that of Komarov, 

The Washington decision not to disclose 
information on Soviet manned space flight 
failures was made during the last days of 
the Eisenhower Administration, presumably 
to protect intelligence sources. This decision 
is laid down in an agreement between the 
Department of Defense and the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, dated 
January 13, 1961. 

At present, Washington's silence appears 
to be motivated by the strong desire to hear 
no evil, see no eyil and speak no evil about 
the U.S.S.R. 

According to the 1961 agreement, NASA 
publishes information on Soviet space ac- 
tivities which has “been authorized for pub- 
lic release through the office of the assistant 
secretary of defense for public affairs,” pro- 
vided “the data on foreign space activities” 
have been “officially reported to the United 
Nations Registry.” In addition, only those 
data can be released which were confirmed 
by the U.S. space surveillance system run by 


the North American Air Defense Command. 
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However, only those confirmed “data on 
foreign space activities (including failures)“ 
can be released by NASA “which have been 
publicly announced by the foreign govern- 
ment concerned.” 

With the one exception of the Komarov 
catastrophe, which could not be concealed, 
the Soviets have never yet announced any 
of their manned space flight failures. Hence, 
the agreement of Jan. 13, 1961, has probably 
resulted in the withholding of such informa- 
tion from the American public. 

The DoD-NASA agreement has been the 
object of much Congressional criticism. But 
it still remains’ in force. 

The U.S. informational policy on our own 
Space activities is entirely open and frank. 
But since there is no corollary policy of 
openness with regard to Soviet space activi- 
ties, the image“ of American space accom- 
plishments is being harmed. 

On July 4, 1967, the Moss Act became the 
law of the land. Rep. John E. Moss of Cali- 
fornia has been fighting for 10 long years 
against unnecessary government secrecy. 
The Moss Act stipulates that unless dis- 
closure would endanger national security. 
government information should be made 
available to the American people. 

The act amplifies Executive Order 10501, 
issued by President Eisenhower on Nov. 5, 
1953, in that it authorizes court action to 
force release of such information, 

It is hard to see how information about 
Soviet space failures could hurt the United 
States. Nor is there any emergency which, to 
deceive a political opponent, would justify 
news management. The U.S. government has 
been reporting on Soviet nuclear tests with- 
out ever asking Moscow's permission. Since 
the first Soviet nuclear explosion in 1949. 
American security, which ultimately is de- 
pendent upon an informed public, has been 
predicated on the release policy originated by 
President Truman. 


The DoD-NASA agreement results in de- 
ceiving the American public and is, there- 
fore, incompatible with the spirit and letter 
of the Moss Act. It is high time that Wash- 
ington give an honest accounting of Soviet 
space losses. 


Political Letter From the Northern 
Virginia Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia, Mr. 
Speaker, a resident of my congressional 
district asks that I call the attention of 
Congress to the fact that there was a 
group of demonstrating students present 
at the Pentagon's north parking lot on 
Saturday, October 21, supporting the 
position of the United States in South- 
east Asia. These students from local uni- 
versities, I am told, were labeled Nazis 
by a story appearing in the Washington 
press, and were accorded no further pub- 
licity. If indeed this is an accurate ac- 
count, and I have no reason to suspect 
that it is not, then the press has reason to 
apologize to this group, both for apply- 
ing an offensive and incorrect label to 
them and for not according their efforts 
proportional coverage. 

Inasmuch as this was not done, I insert 
for your consideration the “Political Let- 
ter From the Northern Virginia Commit- 
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tee” in the Recorp without further com- 
ment: 
POLITICAL LETTER FROM THE NORTHERN 
VIRGINIA COMMITTEE 


OCTOBER 24, 1967. 
THEY WERE GIVEN A MONOPOLY—WHY? 


Saturday, 21 October 1967, should go down 
as Bastille Day for the Communist Revolu- 
tion in the United States. Let us now work 
to preventa Reign of Terror. 

The Communist Party is now surfacing in 
the United States. Their demonstration at 
the Pentagon was a success. They achieved 
their prime objective. They broke into the 
Pentagon on Saturday and went back home 
on Sunday, leaving the GSA janitors to clean 
up the mess at public expense. 

At about 5:30 p.m. on Saturday afternon, 
21 October 1967, an infamous act occurred 
when a Communist-led mob was pushed out 
of the Pentagon by young American soldiers 
crowding through a narrow passage way. 
The Historic Photo of 1967 was made for 
the front pages of Hanol and Peking and 
Moscow. (See front page of Washington Star 
of October 22, and 10,000 other front pages 
in the world, for that day.) 

The Vietnam War is probably extended 
by many months and thousands of Amer- 
ican lives. 

How can such an infamous event occur? 

It happened because the Communist 
leaders had the Pentagon demonstration 
area all to themselves. The Communist 
leaders of the mob, during the days before 
the event, announced boldly and clearly they 
would break into the building. (After all, 
this was the purpose of the whole affair.) 

But, in spite of their announced felonious 
intent, they were provided the Jumping off 
place for the Pentagon door! 

No other applicant was given a permit. 
Those who applied to demonstrate against 
the Communist-led group were turned down 
by the janitor of the Federal Government, 
the General Services Administration. 

A valiant group of anti-Communist youth 
from Georgetown and George Washington 
Universities, with the famous Pastor Rich- 
ard Wurmbrand, a prisoner of the Commu- 
nists in Rumania for eleven years, managed 
to break into North Parking, which was 
approved Communist territory, just as the 
mob was entering from Lincoln Memorial 
at about 2:45 p.m., Saturday. 

The anti-Communist group, very effectively 
led, began, by means of their speeches and 
posters to break up the Communist-led 
meeting at the North Parking entrance from 
the Memorial side! The Communist-led 
group dispersed to the other end of the lot 
at 4 PM, and prepared for the break-through 
into the Mall entrance of the Pentagon at 
5:30 PM. 

But the heart-breaking thing was the re- 
port of this event in the Washington Sunday 
Star, on 22 October 1967. The anti-Commu- 
nist demonstrators, who were supporting the 
soldiers in the Pentagon, and, the war in 
Vietnam were labeled as “Nazis”, It appears 
in the news summary of the entire day in the 
Washington Star of Sunday, 22 October, page 
9, column 6. 

It is possible that the U.S. Army itself is 
endangered by the agents of the Communist 
Party of the U.S. And, it is puzzling to the 
law-abiding citizen of the great suburbs of 
Washington why the Communist leaders were 
given the monopoly of the Pentagon North 
Parking lot on 21 October 1967. And, the law- 
abiding suburbanite deserves a true story of 
what happened in the North Parking lot, 
as the Communist-led mob entered. 

After all, while the Communist-led mob 
was attacking the headquarters for the de- 
fense of freedom in this world, Mr. Suburban- 
ite was back home putting fertilizer on his 
Peay lawn on the beautiful Indian Summer 

y- 
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Mr. Suburbanite was the little man who 
wasn't there. That's why they were given 
& monopoly. 

EDWARD J, SLOANE, 
Northern Virginia Committee, 


Awash in Bureaucratic Seas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer has commented editorially 
on a legislative battle that is currently 
underway in Congress. Along with sev- 
eral other Representatives and Senators, 
I have introduced legislation that would 
enable Green Line Steamers, Inc., to pro- 
ceed with construction of a new $4 mil- 
lion passenger riverboat. 

For the information of my. colleagues, 
T include the following editorial: 


AWASH IN BUREAUCRATIC SEAS 


Even on clear days we often find it difficult 
to fathom some of the workings of the bu- 
reaucratic mind. But even though the 
weather in these parte was exceptionally fair 
the last time we looked we must confess to 
complete bewilderment at the most recent 
example of Federal flea-mindedness to come 
to our attention. 

The case in point: 

Finding itself compelled, because of new 
Federal safety laws enacted in the wake of 
the Yarmouth Castle disaster, to build a new 
boat to replace that venerable but still pop- 
ular river siren, the Delta Queen, the Greene 
Line took what its officials thought was 3 
quite proper step. 

On the theory that if inland vessels were 
to be placed under the same safety regula- 
tions as ocean-going ships they should come 
under the same Federal mortgage insurance 
provisions, the line sought the larger 
amount applicable for ocean vessels—87.5% 
as against 75%. 

Reps. Robert Taft Jr. and Donald D. 
Clancy, among others, Introduced bills to 
this effect. In all, seven bills have been intro- 
duced in the House, Pee one, cosponsored by 
Sen. Jennings Randolph (D., W. Va.) and 
Sen. Stephen M. Young (D., Ohio), in the 
Senate, 

The Greene Line plea received the sym- 
pathetic ear of Sen. E. L. (Bob) Bartlett 
(D., Alaska), whose subcommittee is consid- 
ering the Senate bill. Senator Bartlett, ad- 
vised by company officials that a $500,000 
down payment for the replacement could be 
met but that the $1 million needed if the 
loan were guaranteed at only 75% would be 
impossible to raise, said he thought it would 
be a “tragedy” if the sole surviving overnight 
passenger riverboat in this country were to 
disappear without a replacement. If the Delta 
Queen's replacement is not ready for service 
by November 1, 1968, that is exactly what will 
happen, because of the new Federal regu- 
lations. 

Senator Bartlett took a dim view of admin- 
istration objections, as expressed by the 
Maritime Administration of the U.S, Com- 
merce Department and the Bureau of the 
Budget. We are in accord with the senator. 

Although the general counsel of the Mari- 
time Division testified that this office “was 
not aware that any general needs exists” for 
the legislation, we beg to differ. 

The mere fact that the Delta Queen has 
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been operating at a phenomenal 95% of ca- 
pacity should be eloquent testimony to the 
fact that the vessel serves a need.“ 

The Delta Queen, although it is a reminder 
of past days of teeming river traffic and the 
joys of leisurely, comfortable transportation, 
is no museum piece. It is an operational piece 
of transport that provides a desired service 
as witnessed by its popularity. And so too 
will be its replacement, the new Queen. 

There is no question here concerning an 
Outlay of public funds for private enterprise. 
All that is being asked is a mortgage guaran- 
tee, similar to those effected for construction 
of deep-water vessels, so that the line may 
make arrangements to contract for a new 
vessel. 

One of the most inexplicable facets of the 
executive branch’s opposition to the pro- 
posed legislation was revealed when Its coun- 
sel, Mr. Davis, testified that he personally fa- 
vored the proposal, although he was there to 
express Official opposition. 

So far, the measures to save the surviving 
page of one of this nation’s most colorful 
chapters have fallen on sympathetic con- 
gresslonal ears. We hope this feeling can be 
generate to an extent that it will nullify 
administration objections that have appeared 
banal, confused and flimsy, 


Shipbuilding Industry and 
National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to bring to the attention of the House 
a speech recently made by Edwin Hood, 
president of the Shipbuilders Council of 
America, on the subject of the shipbuild- 
ing industry as the fourth arm of 
defense. 

Mr. Hood effectively spells out the 
importance of a strong merchant ma- 
rine and shipbuilding industry to our 
national defense. 

This is a point which cannot be made 
often enough, and I recommend Mr. 
Hood's cogent statement to my col- 
leagues: 

SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY AND NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 
(Speech by Edwin M. Hood, president, ship- 
builders Council of America, before Naval 

Reserve National Engineering Unit 5-2, 

Washington, D.C., October 19, 1967) 

It is often asserted that the U.S. ship- 
building industry is an essential component 
of the Fourth Arm of Defense, and I there- 
fore welcome this opportunity to discuss with 
you the relationship of our commercial ship- 
yards to the national defense. 

Let me begin by pointing out certain facts 
concerning the nature and size of our ship- 
building industry. 

Shipbuilding, as many of you may know, 
is primarily an assembly process. The ship- 
builders’ true manufacturing process con- 
sists of forming and tying together the hull 
structure from steel plates and shapes, His 
principal capital investment is therefore in 
the heavy metalworking and materials han- 
dling equipment required for this manu- 
facturing activity, in providing the means for 
assembling this product of manufacture into 
the integrated structure, and in getting the 
structure waterborne. 
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There must, of course, be additional in- 
vestments in plant equipment to fit and 
install secondary parts or systems of the 
permanent structure—piping, wiring and 
finish—although subcontractors are used in 
varying degrees for joiner work, reefer in- 
stallation, electronic outfitting, and fre- 
quently other activities. 

Generally speaking. the shipbullder does 
not manufacture the operating components 
of the ship, but does assemble and integrate 
them into the completed vessel, Accordingly, 
the nature of a shipyard can take many 
forms. The choice of plant type is heavily 
influenced by the total industrial complexion 
and geography of the community in which 
the yard is located. 

The industry encompasses not only the 
bullding of ships but also the conversion and 
repair of ships. The nature of these facets 
being different, individual plants may be 
oriented toward one or all three work cate- 
gories, so the character of the yard may like- 
wise vary widely on this account alone. 

But, whatever the character of the indi- 
vidual yard, its survival is fundamentally 
dependent upon a satisfactory volume of 
shipwork since opportunities for diversifica- 
tion into non-marine construction or repair 
are limited by reason of the specialized na- 
ture of shipyard facilities. The latest Census 
of Manufactures reveals that more than 90 
percent of the industry's revenue is derived 
from shipwork. Thus, the industry will rise 
or fall in direct proportion to the volume of 
work materializing from its two principal 
customers—the U.S. Navy and the U.S. flag 
merchant marine. The industry must build 
ships to survive and, as a corollary, ship- 
building capability is concentrated in a 
clearly identifiable industry. 

Shipyards with ready facilities to build 
ships 600 feet in length or larger are presently 
being used at less than 60 percent capacity. 
Quantified at optimum utilization, this ca- 
pacity in addition to the current level of 
naval ship construction could produce about 
30-35 more large oceangoing merchant ships 
annually than the 15 per year the industry 
is now delivering. 

Our shipbuilding industry produces for the 
domestic market. The art of shipbuilding is 
an ancient one. Its techniques are well 
known and practiced similarly by all the 
world's maritime nations. Basically, then, our 
high standard of living compared to any na- 
tion in the rest of the world, coupled with a 
common knowledge of techniques, proscribes 
our industry in terms of competing at world 
market prices for production of ships for 
other nations. 

No matter the degree of automation in- 
troduced into the shipbuilding process, labor 
remains a controlling cost factor. I am sure 
you are aware that labor costs on an hourly 
basis here are half again as much as those 
in Sweden, about three times those In the 
United Kingdom and nearly four times those 
in Japan—three nations who produce mer- 
chant ships in volume. Mcreover, material 
costs—and the costs of expanding shipyard 
capabilities—are higher here. 

The standards of safety at sea and habita- 
bility of U.S. ships also are much higher 
than are international standards—a natural 
outgrowth of our higher standard of living. 
These standards result in an inherently more 
costly ship than one butt to lower interna- 
tional ones. 

But, though our industry must produce 
for a domestic market, it also builds the 
world's most sophisticated ships, ones which 
are unequalled in performance by those con- 
structed elsewhere. This is especially true of 
naval vessels. I can do no better than quote 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense Henry 
J. Kuss, Jr., who, in recent testimony before 
the Foreign Operations Subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee, said in 
part: 

“The German Government looked at the 
possibility of building three missile destroy- 
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ers in thelr own country and in working 
with our Bureau of Ships, now our Naval 
Ship Systems Command, determined they 
could not come close to the price of build- 
ing a guided-missile destroyer that we had 
in the United States. This was surprising 
because we are not the lowest priced builders 
in the shipbuilding business. But it is a 
complicated ship. It is an entirely tech- 
nological operation. As a consequence of that 
comparison, and that kind of activity that 
goes on back and forth between the indus- 
trialized countries and ourselves, the Ger- 
mans finally made the decision—not we 
that they are going to purchase three guided- 
missile destroyers which are built in the 
United States.“ 

Though the case here mentioned is one 
in which our industry is not building for 
the domestic market, it does illustrate world- 
wide recognition of the sophistication of our 
ships and the “know how” of our shipbuild- 
ers. These three destroyers along with three 
similar ships being built for Australia, rep- 
resent the only recent major U.S. shipbuild- 
ing contracts placed by overseas buyers. 

Most U.S. shipbuilding activity stems from 
government-sponsored orders—either from 
the U.S. Navy, Coast Guard, Maritime Ad- 
ministration or Department of the Interior. 
Activity levels are geared to the size of yearly 
Federal appropriations. With the excess 
capacity already noted and with ships cus- 
tomarily purchased in small lots, there is 
fierce price competition for the work avail- 
able. Though our building technology con- 
tinues to advance, profit margins, by and 
large, haye been disappointing. Nevertheless, 
in the past decade our industry has invested 
heavily in capital improvements and the 
annual Increment has been steadily increas- 
ing. 

Recent changes in procurement practices, 
especially by the Navy, Offer greater incen- 
tives for greater capital investments, and, at 
the same time, facilitate significant reduc- 
tions in shipbuilding costs. The Navy, in 
some programs, is combining anticipated re- 
quirements of ships of like design in a multi- 
year procurement from a single producer. 
Recent contracts for the building of 20 De- 
stroyer Escorts (DE's) and 17 Tank Landing 
Ships (LST’s) fall in this category. Each 
contract has a face value of about $250 mil- 
lion. In these instances, the cost advantages 
of multiple production and the opportunity 
to concentrate production control efforts af- 
fecting one ship type for an extended period, 
produce not only direct cost savings but also 
stimulate substantial capital improvements 
in the producing shipyards, 

The Navy, in other programs, is pursuing 
another potential source of cost savings by 
inviting shipbuilder participation in ship de- 
sign. This could lead to improved design for 
producibility, hence to cost savings, The FDL 
program, now in abeyance; the LHA program, 
now in engineering stage; and the DX/DXG 
program, the first stage of which will start 
this year, are in this promising category. An 
almost identical procurement approach, aug- 
mented by a cascade of Federal funds for re- 
search, development, test and evaluation, has 
made it possible for our aircraft manufactur- 
ing industry to gain stability and worldwide 
prominence. 

You may have noticed this comment by 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Installa- 
tions & Logistics) Graeme C. Bannerman 
before a recent session of the American So- 
ciety of Naval Engineers: . . As I have 
travelled around the country and visited a 
number of shipyards in recent months, I 
have been struck by the extent to which 
the shipbuilding industry has planned and 
is actually undertaking very significant im- 
provements in its capital equipment and fa- 
cilities and in its design and planning staffs. 
These improvements are not confined to one 
or two companies, and I can’t help but feel 
that, to some extent, they are influenced by 
the changes I have described in our methods 
of doing business. He was, of course, 
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referring to the emphasis on total package 
and multiyear procurements which have in- 
fluenced a change in the Navy's traditional 
methods of doing business over the past two 
years. 

I turn now to the level of activity of our 
shipbuilding industry. In 1966, the commer- 
cial industry averaged a total employment 
of about 141,000 workers. Annual orders and 
backlog are derived almost exclusively from 
government orders, predominantly for naval 
vessels. In Fiscal Year 1966, for example, the 
Navy program resulted in nearly $700 million 
in contracts for building—and $400 million 
in awards for repair—of naval vessels. Other 
direct government new construction funds 
that year amounted to about 8180 million. 
In that year, 85 percent of the Navy's ship- 
building program and 35 percent of all re- 
pairs and conversions to naval vessels were 
undertaken by commercial shipyards. 

The value of total industry performance 
in calendar year 1965, the latest year for 
which complete returns are available, was 
approximately $2 billion. Analysis of these 
returns highlights the fact that today more 
than 70 percent of the industry's product is 
directly government financed. 

In calendar year 1966, our industry de- 
livered 13 large naval vessels and at the end 
of the year had a backlog of some 147 large 
naval ships, including 54 Navy ships ordered 
during the year. In the same year, the in- 
dustry delivered 13 merchant ships, received 
orders for 18 others, and had a year-end 
backlog of 48 merchantmen. The substantial 
volume of Navy ships ordered reflects the 
multiyear contract placement of 20 DE’s and 
17 LST’s mentioned earlier. The small num- 
ber of merchant ships is characteristic of the 
low level of activity in merchant ship con- 
struction in our country through the last 
decade. 

In terms of naval shipbuilding, the US. 
leads the world. In terms of merchant ships, 
Japan is building nearly half of the world’s 
annual output of merchantmen, and in 
terms of gross tonnage its backlog is 30 times 
as great as ours. In total, the dollar value of 
our combined naval and maritime output, 
however, approximates that of the rest of the 
free world. 

This, then, is the nature and level of ac- 
tivity in our industry. As has been noted, the 
product of the industry is primarily for the 
account of the government. More than half 
of the industry's output is directly produced 
for our naval forces. 

At this point, it is logical to ask: what is 
the relationship of the product to the Na- 
tional Defense? 

Among those Yamiliar with the importance 
of sea power to a nation's security and eco- 
nomic stature, it has long been accepted as 
axiomatic that the sealanes are vital arteries 
which must be accessible for peace-time com- 
merce and to project military might during 
time of war, Unfortunately, except in times 
of overwhelmingly obvious international 
crisis, this axiom comes little to the attention 
of our citizenry generally. Indeed, many of 
our country’s officials, even in the face of 
clear demonstration of its continued validity, 
fall at times to endorse this axiom. 

We must therefore examine today’s validity 
of this age-old premise, for 1f it is not valid, 
the United States does not need ships as in- 
struments of national power. And, if it does 
not need ships—naval or commercial— obri- 
ously there is no need for an American ship- 
building industry. On the other hand, if our 
nation continues to require ships, available 
on call, to continue or enhance its position 
of world leadership, then our shipbuilding 
industry is vital to our defense posture. 

Historically, the premises of this axiom 
have been proven repeatedly. It was brought 
home to us in World War II most vividly 
when; for all practical purposes, we built and 
operated virtually the world’s only merchant 
fleet after gaining full military control of the 
seas and denying access of them to the 
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enemy. And, what of the present situation? 
We have unchallenged military control of the 
sealanes to the Far East—albeit that control 
is potentially subject to challenge by the 
Soviet Union—or eventually Red China. 

In support of our operations in the Far 
East, we move substantially all of our men 
and materials over the sealanes in ships— 
though much of the movement is painfully 
made in tired, uneconomic ships left over 
from a past generation. Our warships, un- 
chalienged, at least for the present, are 
heavily and effectively engaged in direct sup- 
port of land operations. 

Concurrently, the import-export trade of 
the United States constitutes approximately 
one half of all the world's oceanborne com- 
merce. Who carries it? Regrettably, not U.S. 
flag shipping! Foreign fiag vessels carry more 
than 92 percent of our trade and commerce. 
More alarming—66 of the 77 materials recog- 
nized as strategic must be imported by the 
United States, and 96 percent of our total 
volume of imports arrive in bottoms flying 
the flags of other nations. 

Obviously, we do not control the ocean- 
borne shipping media through which we 
maintain national industrial and economic 
strength. Entirely aside from the question of 
long-term economic strength, we do not con- 
trol the shipping media which must bring to 
our shores and industrial plants the many 
raw materials basic to our national defense. 
It can be reasonably assumed that so long 
as the nations which are international 
carriers, and which are not committed to 
either side of a conflict among international 
powers, would continue to provide trans- 
portation service as long as it is profitable, 
but only that long. Dependence on the un- 
certain service of ships not under our own 
control is a tenuous thread on which to pred- 
icate national survival. 

Moreover, the Soviet Union, our implac- 
able and continuing opponent in the matter 
of world leadership, belleves in the axiom 
of strength at sea. Its Navy is better known to 
you than to me. But, let us look at its mer- 
chant marine. From virtually nothing in 1950 
(and that largely composed of ships the Unit- 
ed States provided under Lend-Lease during 
World War II), the Russian fleet bas grown 
to some 1,400 in number totaling more than 
10 million deadweight tons. 

It transports today 75 percent of the So- 
viet Union’s total foreign commerce, It has 
7 times more tonnage under construction or 
on order than the United States. The USSR 
could obtain the services of international 
carriers at less immediate cost than providing 
these services for itself, but it chooses the 
option of self-control. Why, people ask, does 
it build up its merchant fleet? I can find no 
better answer to that question than the 
abundantly clear evidence that the USSR 
subscribes to the axiom we are examining 
here this evening. 

We find the axiom proven historically. We 
find living proof of the validity of the ten- 
ets of the axlom in our own Vietnam experi- 
ence. We see obvious evidence that the 
Communists accept it. We can reasonably 
draw the conclusion that the axiom is equally 
as valid today as It was in yesteryears. 

But, the components of sea power are more 
inclusive than ships and the men who 
operate them. Broadly speaking, we may say 
they are: (1) the forces required to gain 
and maintain control at sea; (2) a merchant 
navy: and (3) the bases needed to support 
both, Eminent authorities here and abroad 
have consistently subscribed to this doctrine. 
They have consistently numbered shipyards 
among the bases which are required to sup- 
port our naval forces and merchant marine, 
We can therefore further conclude that the 
product of the shipbuilding industry—war- 
ships and commercial carriers—and ship- 
yards, are indigenous elements of sea power— 
and in every way essential’ to national 
defense. 

Necd we rely on American industry 
American shipyards—to provide the product? 
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This question has been raised frequently. 
It is self-answering in the case of warships, 
The United States builds and supports the 
best naval vessels in the world. The con- 
tinuing need to maintain the edge of superi- 
ority make it mandatory for our own industry 
to supply our own warships. 

The answer to the question in the case 
of the merchant ship must also be an 
unequivocal “yes"—for much the same 
reason. Despite any allegations of higher 
building costs in the United States, this 
“yes” flows from the demands of national 
security. It has already been demonstrated 
by definition and history that merchant ships 
and shipyards are components of sea power. 
The term Fourth Arm of Defense as ap- 
plied to the American merchant marine 
derives from this precept. In the strictest 
sense, merchant ships and shipyards, like 
warships, are tools of warfare, therefore 
instruments of national defense. 

But, shipyards are even more. From them 
come the basic product and no world power 
can depend on foreign nations to supply it 
with the tools of warfare. It can be accurately 
stated that our shipyards are the first ele- 
ment in providing the Instruments for con- 
trolling the sealanes. Eminent authorities 
have also certified to the lasting quality of 
this truism, 

Clearly, if our country is to be prepared for 
the national defense, it must have an ade- 
quate shipbuilding capability and experi- 
enced manpower base which, as one report 
stated 20 years ago, “can be expanded to 
meet the demands of our fighting men and 
in all probability those of its future allies 
in future wars.” 

History has a way of repeating itself. I need 
not recite to this audience the present state 
of the world nor recall the vagaries of de- 
pendence on allies in times of conflict. I 
need not mention that American men and 
resources are today carrying the burden in 
Vietnam. But, I will leave you with the 
thought that the facilities and manpower 
which constitute shipbuilding capability will 
be available to provide the tools and instru- 
ments of future burdens only if they are 
utilized to the fullest extent today in the 
construction of merchant and naval ships, as 
well as other types of vessels, That capability 
would be dissipated and unavailable for the 
national defense if our ships for sea power 
were to be obtained elsewhere. 


Medicare 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, a very 
succinct editorial point was carried in 
the October 21 edition of the Lansing, 
III., Journal, which, despite its brevity, 
deserves much thought. 

I insert it in the Recorp at this point: 

MEDICARE 

By the way, they report Medicare is not 
working out the way they thought it would. 

Maybe this is a case where Congress should 
take a second look, 

It would seem now that they have a couple 
of years experience; they could come through 
with a better bill. 

Some are recommending the government 
change the $3 payment iden and allow the 
Senior Citizens an amount of Social Security 
to purchase private insurance to use with 
Medicare, 

Seems to us that we heard that idea before 
the existing bill ever passed. 
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The Press Response to California’s Fight 
To Preserve Its Air Pollution Control 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED REINECKE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
posal in the House version of the Air 
Quality Act of 1967 to deny the State of 
California the right to continue its suc- 
cessful program of automotive air pollu- 
tion control unhampered and unabridged 
has met with a strong response in the 
press. At this point I would like to submit 
several articles for inclusion in the 
Recorp which strike close to the heart of 
the matter. 

In California, the automobile is central 
to our way of life and to our economy. Air 
pollution from automotive exhaust con- 
stitutes a grave and imminent danger to 
our citizens. In order to assess this men- 
ace and continue to take decisive, mean- 
ingful steps to halt it, the right of the 
citizens of California to exercise their 
own good judgment must not be pre- 
empted. 

Iearnestly hope that my colleagues will 
read these expressions of public opinion 
carefully in preparation for the forth- 
coming debate of the proposed Air Qual- 
ity Act of 1967 on the House floor. Let us 
resolve now to pursue it on the highest 
plane of factual information. 

[From the Los Angeles Times, Oct. 24, 1967] 
Suos: CONGRESS AND THE CRISIS 

Some misguided members of Congress seem 
determined to cripple California's efforts to 
cope with its worsening air pollution crisis. 

That crisis, warned Dr, Joseph Boyle, head 
of the County Medical Assn., “demands that 
every appropriate action, however drastic, be 
taken immediately, No further delay can be 
tolerated with safety.” 

But on Capitol Hill there are those who 
apparently are more concerned with the eco- 
nomic health of the automobile and oil in- 
dustries. 

The House Commerce Committee recently 
voted to deny California the right to impose 
more stringent standards for auto emissions, 
principal cause of smog in the Los Angeles 
Basin. Although the Senate unanimously ex- 
cluded this state from federal pre-emption, 
the House committee agreed with the auto 
industry that all states should be treated the 
same, 

Rep. John Dingell (D-Detroit), who led the 
fight in committee to weaken California's 
anti-smog program, admitted in Los An- 
geles Friday that his amendment was based 
upon proposals given to him by representa- 
tives of the auto industry. 

The first-stage smog alert that occurred 
during Dingell’s visit mocked his assurance 
that he “would not sponsor legislation that 
would threaten the health of the people of 
California.” For it was painfully obvious that 
the state's present auto standards are far 
from adeqaute. 

Meanwhile effective control of the Los An- 
geles Basin's most significant stationary 
source of smog is jeopardized in oil import 
legislation introduced by Sen. Russell Long 
(D-La.). i 

The Long bill would have the effect of 
blocking importation of low-sulfur ofl from 
dndpnesia for uss in utility steam generating 
Näuuts, even though such fuel is the only oil 
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that doesn’t produce a smog problem—and 
is unavailable from domestic producers. 
Interior Secretary Stewart Udall had au- 
thorized the importation of Indonesian oil 
because “under the existing program there 
simply isn't enough low-sulfur residual fuel 
oil available on either coast to permit major 


metropolitan centers to meet the desired- 


standards of air pollution.” 

To Senator Long, however, an oll import 
program “has one and only one purpose, and 
that ls to maintain a healthy, vigorous, do- 
mestic petroleum industry ... This pur- 
pose and objective cannot be realized... 
if it is to be used to solve the pollution 
problem.“ 

In the absence of a sufficient supply of 
natural gas, Southern California. Edison 
Co, and the City Department. of Water & 
Power must burn as much as 12 million bar- 
rels of oil in the winter months from Novem- 
ber to April. 

To deny Southern California the right to 
import fuel oil that could eliminate this 
present smog threat is an outrageous exam- 
ple of shortsighted legislation. 

The Times calls on the members of both 
houses of Congress to remove these barriers 
to more effective protection against air pol- 
lution. 

Achieving cleaner air is sufficiently difficult 
without the Interference of special interests 
and their representatives on Capitol Hill. 
[From the Los Angeles Herald Examiner, 

Oct. 10, 1967] 


UNtry on SMOG 


We commend the state and county for 
recognizing a common enemy and closing 
ranks to fight the threat of too-lenient Fed- 
eral smog control legislation. 

The Federal legislative threat is greater 
than the differences that have divided state 
and county approaches to smog control in 
the past. Indeed, California’s health, wel- 
fare and future prosperity are at stake, as 
medical experts have testified in hearings by 
the Assembly Committee on Transportation 
and Commerce. 

The House Commerce Committee Irrespon- 
sibly deleted a Senate-passed provision of 
a Federal smog control bill that would allow 
California stronger regulations than those 
set by Washington. 

If this action is allowed to stand, Cali- 
fornia will have to mark time in the smog 
fight and risk choking to death while do- 

80. 

The House Commerce Committee, for rea- 
sons that surpass all logic, has ignored the 
unique local conditions that demand Cali- 
fornia keep strict control over air pollu- 
tion. 

The problem of air pollution does not 
mark time; it grows in intensity and destruc- 
tive capability. And it can only be met by 
unshackled local and state initiative which 
build on this state's trail-blazing efforts in 
the feld of smog control. 

The cooperation of the state and county 
must continue to bulwark the uncompro- 
mising stand of California’s congressional 
delegation. It is California's duty to its citi- 
zens to make all-out, unrestricted war on 
smog. 

More than a state right is involyed. The 
Tight to live in health and safety transcends 
all else in the battle the state and county 
have entered as allies. 

[From the Monrovia (Calif.) Daily News-Post, 
Oct. 14, 1967 
Wr BREATHE DEATH; Ler's Ficur ror LIFE 

Air pollution In our area is discussed in an 
editorial elsewhere on this page today, but 
I believe strongly that public apathy is the 
first problem which must be overcome In the 
fight against smog. 

You and I may be dying from air pollution 
at this moment. Surely, if it continues un- 
abated, it will kill most of us in the long run. 
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What is even more tragic is that it is killing 
our children. And those who it doesn't kill 
probably will be afflicted with maladies from 
smog which may as well be congenital. 

I have two daughters, which regular read- 
ers of this column already know, ages 4 and 2, 

They are bright, healthy youngsters, al- 
ternately happy and unhappy, delightful and 
irritating. I love them, really, more than life 
itself. It may be trite but it’s true. 

I'm sure that every parent feels the same 
way about his children. 

And it sickens me that my children on 
some days find it difficult to breathe, begin 
coughing and cannot be allowed outside be- 
cause of the condition of the air. 

This is one reason we were forced to install 
an air conditioner in our home this year. We 
did not install it as a luxury. We felt it was 
a- necessity for the health of ourselves and 
our children. 

We're lucky. My wife and I could juggle 
our finances to make payments on an alr 
conditioner. Many persons simply can't. That 
means they are breathing death constantly, 
because there are times the air doesn’t clear 
up even at night in this area. 

Personally, I'm sick and tired of hearing 
excuses about why smog can't be beaten. 
Auto manufacturers make excuses, the oil 
industry makes excuses, everybody makes 
excuses, 

Meanwhile, my children are being infected 
by the filthy air they are forced to breathe. 

It's disgraceful and disgusting that finan- 
cial considerations are so important that all 
of our lives are of minute importance to 
some people, 

Newsman Al Wyman and radio station 
KLAC should be credited with bringing the 
matter forcefully into the open once again, 
perhaps more vividly than it ever has be- 
fore. Wyman did really a superlative job of 
digging and reporting on the story. The sta- 
tion and its owner, Metromedia, provided 
the funds for him to do the proper kind of 
job. 

Now it is up to the people, for without an 
end to the apathy nothing will be accom- 
plished. 

The matter is under consideration in the 
House of Representatives at the moment, 
with federal smog controls already having 
been approved by the U.S. Senate. 

Sen. George Murphy's amendment allow- 
ing California to have stricter laws on the 
subject was approved by the Senate. 

Now a Detroit congressman, John D. 
Dingell, has legislation offered which will 
strip Murphy's amendment from the legis- 
lation so that California cannot be more 
militant in its smog control efforts. Our prob- 
lem here is different than in any other place. 
We must be able to do all we can to combat 
it. 

But Congressman Dingell, bowing to the 
auto industry which he represents, doesn’t 
really give a damn about the people of Call- 
fornia. 

And he stands a good chance of being suc- 
cessful in his efforts to limit California’s 
control of the problem. 

If the people of California let him get away 
with this, they will have helped sign their 
own death certificates. 

It mustn't be allowed to happen. 

Let your congressman know how you feel, 
and let him know now! 


[From the Valley Times, Oct. 13, 1967] 


Heavy SMO LINGERS ON—Bursank Hrr 
HARDEST BY AIR “GARBAGE” 
(By Peter Earnshaw) 

The eye-stinging smog and blinding fog is 
here to stay with no immediate end in sight. 

For the fourth straight day residents can 
expect to wheeze, sneeze, cough, cry and 
choke today on the ugly blanket of smog 
which reached toward the danger level 
Thursday. 

Meanwhile the “pea soup” fog shut down 
the Hollywood-Burbank and Van Nuys Air- 
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ports early this morning and International 
Airport was operating at a bare minimum 
visibility of 250 feet. 

“Everybody is tired of this garbage,” 
pleaded the Lockheed radar controller, “We 
haven't seen Mt. Pinos for days.” 

BREEZES LACKING 


The stagnant blanket of smog and fog is 
being caused by à lack of sea breezes which 
normally blow away pollution and fog from 
the Valley and Los Angeles basin. The Air 
Pollution Control District (APCD) said the 
smog would be moderate to heavy today with 
temperatures near 90 in the Valley and 85 
at Los Angeles Civic Center. 

Red-eyed residents suffered with a smog 
reading of .37 parts of ozone per million parts 
of air in Burbank Thursday. It was the high- 
est reading in the Los Angeles area, 

A first-stage alert is declared whenever the 
ozone content climbs to 50 parts of ozone. 
The high reading Wednesday was 44 parts 
recorded in Pasadena. 

WEST VALLEY HIT 


The West Valley area, usually smog-free, 
got hit with a .27 ozone reading. 

A flood of complaints poured into (APCD) 
headquarters in Los Angeles Thursday as 
APCD chief Louis J. Fuller threatened action 
in the U.S. Supreme Court if Congress passed 
a bill to limit California’s control over auto- 
mobile emissions. 

Fuller met with automobile executives 
Thursday in an attempt to persuade leaders 
that more stringent controls are needed. 
especially in smog-plagued Southern Call- 
fornia. 

AUTO SMOG BILLS 


A recent amendment 1 by Sen. 
George Murphy would have given California 
the necessary control to deal with smog. 

Murphy's bill, however, has been replaced 
with a more lenient amendment proposal by 
Rep. John Dingell of Detroit, which would 
vest sole authority for setting auto smog 
standards in the Secretary of Health Educa- 
tion and Welfare. 

The amendment to the “Clean Air 
Bill” is the subject of much controversy in 
Washington and is being viewed as a less 
restrictive replacement for the measure of- 
fered by Murphy. The Murphy amendment 
would have allowed California to set more 
stringent standards than in other states. 


Alexander Wiley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr, Speaker, it was 
with deep sorrow that Wisconsin and the 
Nation received the news of Senator 
Alexander Wiley’s death last week. The 
24 years of his distinguished service in 
the Senate—longer than any other Wis- 
consin Senator in history—treflects the 
respect and reverence with which he was 
held by the citizens of Wisconsin. 

As a member of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee it was my periodic privi- 
lege to serve with Senator Wiley on ya- 
rious conference committees. While Sen- 
ator Arthur Vanderburg was widely re- 
garded as the outstanding exponent of 
bipartisan cooperation in international 
affairs, Senator Wiley epitomized that 
same philosophy in his work on the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee. 
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Over the years of his dedicated service 
on that committee Senator Wiley dem- 
onstrated an impartiality and fairness in 
his judgment of the issues—weighing 
each on its own merit and for the ulti- 
mate good of all Americans. He served 
his country and State well. 

He was, in addition, a man motivated 
by strong religious principles, always 
honest, humble, and forthright in his 
dealings with all whatever their rank 
or station. The courage of his convictions 
Was never underestimated. 

I join with my many colleagues and 
with his countless friends and admires 
in expressing my personal sorrow over 
Senator Wiley’s passing. Mrs. Zablocki 
joins me in extending heartfelt sym- 
pathy to Mrs. Wiley and the Senator’s 
children. 


Carl Foreman, Film Industry Pioneer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican motion picture industry which not 
too many years ago bore the confining 
synonym of “Hollywood,” has now be- 
come one of our greatest international 
enterprises, extending to every continent 
of the world. Hollywood is still there as 
its capitol, but men of great vision have 
broken the national and regional bounds 
to make American films a worldwide in- 
dustry. Our influence and thoughts have 
been immeasureably broadened even be- 
yond the understanding of our ideals 
which the motion picture itself carries 
to other nations. I want to call attention 
to one of the most vital figures in this 
broad internationalization of our motion 
picture interests. He is Mr. Carl Fore- 
man, a writer, producer, and director of 
films, who pioneered the extension of our 
film industry to other continents. Fifteen 
years ago, Mr. Foreman went abroad to 
make movies in foreign locales. Authen- 
ticity of settings had a great deal to do 
with the tremendous resurgence of 
American films at a time when their 
demise was being predicted because of 
the growing competition of television. 
With headquarters in London, as well as 
in America, Mr. Foreman overcame the 
hurdle of being an outsider working in 
England and came to be accepted by the 
British film industry not as a competitor 
within their midst, but as one of the 
world’s most respected workers in this 
visual art. This regard overcame nation- 
al and competitive commercial considera- 
tions with the result that Mr. Foreman 
became the first American to be elected 
governor of the British Film Council. 
Jennie Lee, England’s Minister of State 
for the Arts, appointed Mr, Foreman as 
the only American member on the na- 
tional committee to study the need for a 
national film school. He is also the only 
American member of the British Experi- 
mental Film Board, and a member of the 
executive council of the British Film 
Production Association, fi 
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While we spend much time, effort and 
money on developing better economic and 
cultural understanding abroad, Mr. Fore- 
man, as a single American, has contrib- 
uted heavily to this solely through his 
own talent. Nor is he without honor in 
his own native country. Besides the Acad- 
emy Award won for his screenplay for 
Bridge on the River Kwai,” he received 
Academy Award nominations for four 
other great movies, “Champion,” “High 
Noon,” “The Men,” and “Guns of Nava- 
rone.” It is well known that America 
gave the world the motion picture as its 
only original art medium. Within that 
medium, the western is its most uniquely 
American form. It was through the west- 
ern that we first attracted the attention 
of the world in the film industry's in- 
fancy. Its popularity has never waned, 
but it reached a point some years ago 
when it had nothing new to say. Shortly 
before he left to establish himself in 
England, Mr. Foreman wrote and pro- 
duced “High Noon” in Hollywood. It 
brought to the American western a new 
dimension and a fresh viewpoint of social 
conscioueness. Its success here and 
abroad not only gave the western new 
directions, but added further interna- 
tional lustre to American frontier cour- 
age exemplified in our heritage of the 
West. True to his resolve for honesty and 
authenticity in settings, Mr. Foreman 
has now returned to this country to film 
another western, Mackenna's Gold,“ his 
first film here since he left our shores 15 
years ago. Mr. Foreman’s return to his 
origins is welcomed not only by the 
American motion picture industry, but 
by our responsive leaders and citizens 
alike. We, too, add our welcome and our 
commendation to Mr. Foreman for the 
honors he has won abroad and the bright 
image he has created there of the creative 
American filmmaker. 


A New Voice of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, as pointed 
out in the following editorial from the 
Washington Evening Star of October 26, 
1967, an alternative is now available to 
the loud-in-volume but small-in-num- 
bers demonstrators against our Govern- 
ment. 

The Citizens Committee for Peace With 
Freedom in Vietnam has been formed to 
represent the millions of Americans who 
support our defense of freedom in South- 
east Asia. 

I commend the editorial to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues: 

A New VOICE or America 

For all Americans who have suffered in 
frustration as they listened to the shrill rant- 
ings of the anti-war contingent—and the 
number of these Americans must run high in 
the millions—there is something new abroad 
in the land. 

At last, and it is long overdue, a commit- 
tee composed of 107 founding members has 
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emerged to speak for the “silent center“ 
that great majority of Americans who stand 
somewhere between the doves and the hawks 
in the raging debate over the war in Viet- 
nam, the debate over the justification for the 
war and the manner in which it is being 
conduc’ ed. 

Committees, as we all know, are a dime a 
dozen in our country. Some hardly survive 
the night. Others, at least a few others, serve 
a truly useful and constructive purpose. We 
believe that the Citizens Committee for Peace 
with Freedom in Vietnam belongs in the lat- 
ter category. 

Its credentials are above reproach, Former 
Senator Paul Douglas, who at one point gave 
up his political career to fight with the 
Marines in the Pacific in World War I, is 
the moving spirit behind the organization. 
But he is far from alone. Other members in- 
clude our only living former Presidents and 
Secretaries of State—Harry Truman, Dwight 
Eisenhower, James F, Byrnes and Dean 
Acheson, General of the Army Omar Bradley 
has signed up. He thought the war with the 
Chinese in Korea was the wrong war in the 
wrong place at the wrong time. He thinks the 
war in Vietnam fs the right war and that it 
is a war against the right enemy. 

The list of members includes other dis- 
tinguished men and women. It is a non- 
partisan group. Many of them are Republi- 
cans. This committee's purpose is not to sup- 
port Lyndon Johnson or any other individ- 
ual in any partisan sense. But in the case of 
this war it does support the office of the 
presidency of the United States. It also will 
not hesitate to criticize the conduct of the 
war when it thinks it deserves criticism. 

Basically, however, this committee has 
been formed because its members believe 
that a great test is taking place in Vietnam 
a test of whether aggression disguised as a 
war of liberation can be permitted to suc- 
ceed. The members think that this should 
not be permitted because they believe that a 
vital interest of the United States is at 
stake—that if we chuck it in Vietnam the 
struggle in Asia will have to be fought out 
later in some other place. 

The committee has three main objectives. 
One, to establish a rallying point for Ameri- 
cans who believe that our country is trying to 
do the right thing. Two, to let Peking and 
Hanoi know that the strident voice of the 
dissenters is not the true voice of the Ameri- 
can people. Three, to give renewed assurance 
to our fighting men in Vietnam that their 
sacrifices are neither in vain nor unappre- 
ciated. 

To all Americans who belleve in and who 
want to help in this struggle for “peace with 
freedom," the committee says: “Will you join 
us? The address is 1028 Connecticut Avenue 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


Meat Inspection Requirements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, unless we 
take some positive action to improve and 
strengthen our meat inspection regula- 
tions, we are failing to protect the Amer- 
ican traveler and the American house- 
wife. I rise in support of H.R. 12145 be- 
cause it is a fundamental first step in 
protecting ourselves against unwhole- 
some meat. 

According to a survey conducted by the 
Minnesota Tribune’s Minnesota Poll, 
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almost nine out of 10 Minnesotans—87 
percent—favor expanded Federal inspec- 
tion of meatpacking plants. Housewives 
across the country have rallied to the 
support of this all-important crusade to 
improve meat inspection programs, 

The Federal assistance to State meat 
inspection programs authorized under 
the Smith-Foley bill will strengthen 
State programs throughout the United 
States, The basic health protection of our 
citizens calls for action in this vital pro- 
Sigs and I am proud to rise in support 
of it, 


Micronesia: Forgotten Islands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. ZABLOCEI. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I introduced a joint resolution providing 
for the establishment of a commission to 
study the status of the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands, The resolution is 
House Joint Resolution 848. 

I have introduced this resolution be- 
cause of my belief that the time has 
come for our Nation to make some far- 
reaching decisions about the trust ter- 
ritory, commonly called Micronesia, 
which the United States administers 
under the mandate of the United Na- 
tions. 

Additional evidence of the need for 
the speedy establishment of this Com- 
mission was provided in an article by 
Robert Trumbull, veteran Asian report- 
er, in the New York Times of Monday, 
October 30. 

Mr, Trumbull points out a number of 
Micronesian problems which for too long 
have been ignored in the United States. 
He says, among other things, that Micro- 
nesian leaders are demonstrating “grow- 
ing disenchantment with the American 
administration” of their islands. 

At stake here are important economic, 
political, and strategic matters. They 
must be dealt with—and soon—or the 
result may be more than a little damage 
to our national interests. 

A commission composed of Members 
of Congress and other citizens, as pro- 
posed in House Joint Resolution 848, 
could perform an essential service in 
studying Micronesian problems and pro- 
viding recommendations that could be 
the basis of a farsighted policy in the 
near Pacific. 

Believing that the Members of this 
body will find Mr. Trumbull's article in- 
teresting and informative, I am includ- 
ing it in the Recorp at this point: 

MUICRONESIA: 2,141 ISLANDS FORGOTTEN BY 

Untren STATES 
(By Robert Trumbull) 

SAIPAN, MARIANAS IsLanps.—Leaders among 
the more than 90,000 Micronesians under 
United States rule are demonstrating growing 
disenchantment with the the American ad- 
ministration of the United Nations trustee- 
ship. 

Peace Corps workers and other Americans— 
officials as well as visitors—also voice concern 
at the conditions they find in the great belt of 
islands in the mid-Pacifiec. 
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“Volunteers fresh out of school arrive out 
here believing in the American dream of the 
good life and are shocked to find that the 
dream is far from reality in the Trust Terri- 
tory,” said James Schmitt of Aurora, Ind., 
director of the Peace Corps in the Palau dis- 
trict of the Western Caroline Islands. 

Many in the islands have also expressed 
fears that stringent economies ordered by 
President Johnson in all Federal Depart- 
ments, are jeopardizing long-awaited im- 
provement projects and may dissipate the 
more hopeful atmosphere induced by the ap- 
pearance of a new High Commissioner, Wil- 
liam R. Norwood of Honolulu, and the in- 
fusion of hundreds of eager young Peace 
Corps volunteers, 

President Johnson has also urged that a 
plebiscite be held by 1972 to determine the 
island’s future, and he is supporting legisla- 
tlon to establish a preparatory commission, 
the Congress of Micronesia. A legislature with 
limited powers has set up its own study group 
in the question despite a widespread convic- 
tion among islanders that 1972 is far too early 
for a yote on whether to be associated with 
the United States or to be independent. 

Americans and Micronesians, interviewed 
in a month-long tour of 4,000 miles to more 
than two-dozen islands in all six administra- 
tive districts of the far-flung Trust Territory, 
believe that there has been too little con- 
cern in the United States for an area con- 
sidered vital to national security. 

Older Micronesians compare the United 
States administration unfavorably with the 
prewar Japanese rule. This is not the 
American Government that I observed and 
studied in the United States,” said Amata 
Kabua, the political leader of the Marsball 
Islands. He was educated in Hawall and is 
a member of the Congress of Micronesia. 

‘Micronesia means small islands.” There 
are 2,141 of them, fiecks of green in an 
azure sea, in a broad belt about 2,400 miles 
from east to west and more than 1,000 miles 
northward from the Equator. 

Dotting an ocean expanse as big as the 
continental United States, they add up to 
only 700 square miles of land, about half 
the area of Rhode Island. Only 96 are in- 
habited permanently. 

MOST ISLES ARE ATOLLS 


Some, like nearly all the Marshall Is- 
lands, are typical atolls: flat, sandy out- 
croppings, covered with palm trees, atop a 
ring of coral where a volcanic crater, it is 
believed, has sunk beneath the sea. On most 
of them, a boy standing on the beach with 
a baseball bat could hit a fly ball to the 
opposite shore. 

In contrast; the high islands of the Ma- 
rianas and the Caroline archipelagoes rise 
a thousand feet or more in volcanic peaks 
cloaked with dense rain forests. 

‘The islands have been held in turn by 
Spain, Germany, Japan and the United 
States. Much of the area was a scene of 
crucial action in the Pacific phase of World 
War II. 

USED FOR ATOM TESTS 


In 1947, at the request of the United 
States, the United Nations designated 
Micronesia a strategic trusteeship, the only 
one in the world, 

This means that the administering power 
is entitled to use the islands for military 
purposes, The United States has exercised 
the right with nuclear tests at Bikini and 
current antimissle operations at Kwajalein, 
both atolls in the Marshall Islands. 

The Central Intelligence Agency used part 
of Saipan Island from 1953 to 1962 to train 
Chinese Nationalist guerrillas. The well-built 
administrative and housing structures, on a 
secluded height now called Capitol Hill, be- 
came Trust Territory headquarters when the 
agency departed. 

In contrast, the district administrative 
centers, at Saipan for the Marianas, Koror 
and Yap for the Western Carolines, Truk and 
Ponape for the Eastern Carolines and Majuro 
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for the Marshall Islands, present depressing 
vistas of Quonset huts and other 
dilapidated buildings of corrugated metal, 
abandoned by the armed forces as they left 
the scene many years ago. 

“The most beautiful scrap heap in the 
world.“ said Michael Malm of Rochester, N.Y. 
an official recently arrived at Koror, in de- 
scribing his initial reaction to the ram- 
sheckle tin towns that disfigure some of the 
most spectacular Island landscape on earth. 

American officials acknowledge that an- 
other major blotch on the record is the lack 
of roads, attributed to budget limitations. 

“With few-exceptions,” sald Secretary of 
the Interior Stewart L. Udall, whose depart- 
ment is responsible for the islands, “roads in 
the Trust Territory are generally deplorable, 
yet our essential programs of education, 
health and economic development are clearly 
dependent upon an adequate road system.” 

Engineers in the Trust Territory have esti- 
mated that the cost of resurfacing major 
roads would be recouped every four years in 
the saving on vehicle maintenance and re- 
placement. 

SEA ‘TRANSPORT SPARSE 

In the Yap Islands, usually described as 
primitive because most villagers prefer their 
traditional loin cloths or grass skirts to west- 
ern garb, the rural roads are among the best 
in the Trust Territory, because the Yapese 
maintain them themselves with equipment 
borrowed from the Government, 

Sea transportation, in islands dependent 
upon ships, is so sparse that the Congress of 
Micronesia petitioned the Government this 
year to invite a Japanese line to serve the 
area. 

Movements of private commercial ships 
that run errands for the Trust Territory 
Government, in return for a subsidy, are 
heavily influenced by the hard economic ne- 
cessity of loading and unloading as quickly 
as possible in island ports, Health services 
are at the mercy of schedules for loading 
copra, the dried coconut meat—used in mak- 
ing soap that is Micronesia’s principal ex- 


port. 
“The dentists who serye the islands from 


‘ships have time only for extractions,” said 
administrator 


Robert Law, assistant district 

of the Marshall Islands and a retired naval 
officer. “Many teeth could have been saved if 
there had been more time.” 

Pending a new airline contract now under 
nogotiation, plane travel in the Trust Terri- 
tory is limited to two D- propeller-driven 
planes of World War II vintage and two 
SA-16 Albatross amphibians. The SA-16's are 
kept in service because only a few of the 
islands have usable landing strips. Under the 
Japanese, the area was dotted with military 
air bases. These have been allowed to revert 
to jungle. 

A German Protestant missionary who was 
once a pilot in the Luftwaffe plans to in- 
stitute what may become an airborne medi- 
cal service. 

The Rev. Edmund Kalau, pastor of the 
Lutheran mission, at Yap, is awaiting the 
delivery of a six-passenger Cessna with a 
1,300-mile range that can land and take off 
on short airstrips. He plans to use it for 
medical work in the isolated outer islands of 
the Yap district. 

Such private efforts are helpful, but the 
main problem is money. 

Congress had never appropriated more 
than about $6-million a year until the Ken- 
nedy Administration in 1961 authorized 
$17.5-million, Under President Johnson the 
figure was increased to $35-million. 

But Congress has never appropriated the 
authorized amount, nor has it funded an 
Administration program for spending $172- 
million on capital improvements—roads and 
other permanent construction—over a five- 
year period that was to start this year. 

The appropriation for the current fiscal 
year was held to $23.1-million, and President 
Johnson's freeze order on new construction 
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and hiring in all Federal departments has 

affected about $8-million of the total budg- 

et—“an absolute disaster for planning,” said 

Deputy High Commissioner Martin Mangan. 
PEACE CORPS RAISES HOPE 

Among the projects listed for postpone- 
ment under the austerity pi are a 
territorial vocational school. The lack of the 
school has been criticized by United Nations 
inspectors and others as a glaring omission 
In preparing the Micronesians to be more 
self-reliant. 

Other programs presumably delayed are 
two new hospitals to replace the substand- 
ard makeshift Institutions at district centers 
on Ponape Island and Moen Island, Truk. 

New power plants and other machinery 
to replace hand-me-down equipment, in 
many cases discarded by the military as 
worn out, may remain unordered. 

But the year-old work of the Peace Corps, 
now 550 strong and soon to reach 700, has 
brought new hope to the islanders. 

“The United States had done nothing on 
this island before the Peace Corps came,” 
said the head man of Udot Island. 

Volunteers are serving on nearly ali the 
permanently inhabited islands, mostly living 
with—and like—Micronesians. 

“They are the only Americans who eat in 
native restaurants,” a touring anthropol- 
ogist from Seattle said admiringly. 

They are also the only Americans who 
can converse In any of the nine major lan- 
guages spoken in Micronesia, with the ex- 
ception of some missionaries and a few dedi- 
cated Trust Territory officials, such as Rob- 
ert Halvorsen, the District Administrator at 
Ponape, who came to the islands 22 years 
ago as a naval officer and stayed. 

Peace Corps volunteers are involved in vir- 
tually every aspect of Micronesian life. 

Tom Brunt, a fledgling architect from 
Philadelphia, has nearly completed a coral- 
block school complex on Wonei Island, Truk, 
that is becoming known as the only Ameri- 
can building project using local materials in 
an imaginative way suited to the tropical 
surroundings. 

Donald T. Bliss, Jr., who plans to join a 
Manhattan law firm when his Peace Corps 
term is up, remarked that “New York will be 
anticlimactic” after two years of tutoring 
Micronesian lawyers of Ponape in the ap- 
plication of a Trust Territory legal code, 

A couple of miles from the tin-roofed 
courthouse where the young lawyer works, 
Mike Ezzell of Austin, Tex., was coaching a 
volleyball team while his wife, Peggy, taught 
children from Kapingamarang!i, a Polynesian 
island with a different language, how to 
speak Ponapean. 

PERFORM DOUBLE DUTY 


The largest number of Peace Corps volun- 
teers are English language instructors, but 
they are found working also as nurses, X-ray 
technicians, civil engineers, radio operators, 
surveyors, recreation directors, business spe- 
cialists and in community development ac- 
tivities of all kinds. 

Peace Corpsmen who came to the Trust 
Territory from stations in newly independent 
countries of Africa and Asia were astonished 
to find the Micronesians almost totally lack- 
ing in the fervent nationalism seen in other 
peoples brought under colonialism. 

“We will be ready for a plebiscite on our 
future status only after the islands have be- 
come more developed,” said Thomas Ramen- 
gesau, the Assistant District Administrator 
in Koror, capital of his native Palau Islands. 

“We should remain a trust territory until 
all six districts decide on a common destiny, 
which may take 10 or more years,” said 
Petrus Mailo, a hereditary chief and leading 
politician and businessman of Truk. 

Francis Nuuan, who represents his native 
Yap in the Micronesian Senate, laughed 
when asked about the general reaction to 
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President Johnson's proposal for a plebiscite 
by 1972. 

“Only the few Micronesians who can read 
English are even aware of such things,” he 
said. 


Planning a Lake Airport 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 23, 1967 


Mr, PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of mounting support for the construction 
of an airport in Lake Michigan, I am in- 
cluding an editorial in the Recorp today 
which appeared recently in the Chicago 
Daily News. 

This editorial adds impressive weight 
to the growing enthusiasm and well-rea- 
soned support for an airport in the lake. 
Such an airport will solve or greatly al- 
leviate much of Chicago's noise, air 
traffic, and air pollution problems. 

Mr. Speaker, this editorial follows: 
From the Chicago Daily News, Oct. 27, 1967] 

‘PLANNING A LAKE AIRPORT 


The feasibility study of an airport in the 
lake, now complete, quickly demolishes many 
of the arguments heard against creating this 
boon for Chicago. The application of rela- 
tively simple engineering ideas, already 
proved successful in Holland, could provide 
a needed major airport just a few minutes 
from the heart of the city, 

When it was first proposed, the idea of a 
lake-bottom airport impressed many people 
as too wild-eyed for serious consideration. 
An airport on filled land, yes. That we've 
done. But one planted below water level? 
Crazy. 

Mayor Daley didn’t think it was crazy, and 
neither do the engineers who have studied 
the problem. Build a dike, pump out the 
water, erect buildings and lay runways, and 
you have 8,000 acres of airport without dis- 
turbing anything but fish. 

The Dutch pioneered this “polder” prin- 
ciple long ago, and have refined the tech- 
nique to claim miles of land from the sea. 
The Harza Engineering Co. found no serious 
obstacles to claiming Lake Michigan land for 
Chicago. 

The complaint of conservationists that 
such an alrport would hamper recreation and 
create water pollution is not well-founded, 
Set five miles out in the lake, the 
would hardly be visible from the shore. It 
might seem strange to see airplanes rising 
out of and disappearing into the lake, but 
neither the sight nor the sound should be 
obtrusive. In fact, reduction of the noise level 
through this type of operation would be one 
of the chief advantages. 7 

A system of heavy-duty pumps would elim- 
inate problems of seepage and rainfall, and a 
sewage-disposal plan would prevent pollution 
of the lake. A dike extending 50 to 80 feet 
above the lakebed would keep out the biggest 
lake waves. A combination causeway, bridge 
and tunnel would provide four-lane access 
from the mainland. 

There remain some questions, to be sure. 
Pilots fear that fog and wintry storms might 
render the airport unusable too much of the 
time, and weather studies are incomplete. 
However, technology is advancing at such a 
rapid pace that by the time the airport is 
built it is likely that planes can take off or 
land even in zero visibility with the aid of 
advanced electronic controls, 
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The lake airport studies are well under 
way, with no insurmountable obstacles in 
sight. We urge that planning proceed at 
maximum speed, for Chicago needs this 
airport. 


The 100th Anniversary of Clinton Turn 
Verein 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ‘PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a speech I made at the 100th an- 
niversary banquet of the Clinton Turn 
Verein, May 23, 1967. 

This celebration, which was held in my 
hometown, was a Very inspiring occasion 
to me, and it reawakened very happy 
memories of my early association with 
this great organization of friends and 
neighbors in my hometown, whose mem- 
bership now embraces virtually every 
race, creed, and class and is devoted to 
wholesome family life, physical and 
moral fitness, and patriotic ideals of the 
brotherhood of man. 

The speech follows: 

CONGRESSMAN PHILIP J. PHILBIN ADDRESSES 
CLINTON TURN VEREIN 


My dear and distinguished friend, Judge 
Gould, whom I thank warmly for his very 
generous and eloquent personal references, 
and my friends, brothers and sisters of 
Turner Hall, this is indeed a great and 
memorable occasion. The 100th anniversary 
of the founding of our famous and beloved 
Turner Hall is a meaningful event in the his- 
tory of Clinton, our state and our nation. 

It has been my great honor to be here in 
this wonderful place to speak at the 75th an- 
niversary, which was held before I became 
your Representative in the Congress, and 
later in May, 1957 when I spoke here at the 
90th anniversary. 

So you see, it is with special honor and 
pride that I am here tonight once again with 
distinguished guests, leaders of our commu- 
nity including our good friend, Chairman of 
the Board of Selectmen, Mr. Joseph Morano 
and the very great and distinguished Presi- 
dent of the National Turners, Hon. George 
Jacquin and many other very esteemed gen- 
tlemen and ladies, officers and members of the 
Turners. 

In the presence of dear cherished friends 
and fellow members, it is a very happy privi- 
lege to be with you to celebrate another 
Turner birthday, this time an outstanding 
one marking 100 years of unsurpassed, out- 
standing service to this community and glor- 
ious contributions to our country. 

The Turn Verein is one of those exceptional 
organizations which the nation needs today 
probably more than ever before. It was 
founded in the early part of the last century 
by a dedicated, far-sighted and gifted gentle- 
man named Frederick Jahn, a Clinton name 
by the way, which makes his honored name 
and memory stand out all the more in our 
minds, especially as we view and consider the 
many wonderful beneficial things that have 
been wrought here in this very place. 

The rich German culture has been fused 
and blended with a superb brand of Amer- 
icanism that in truth represents total serv- 
ice and loyalty to our great country, 
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The Turners were founded in this country 
in 1848 by the famous Frederick Hecker, one 
of the heroes of the German Revolution, to 
promote physical education, a most worthy 
and necessary goal that could be well emu- 
lated in this very day and age. But it has 
gone far beyond this end to include mental 
training, libraries, schools, journalism, civic 
contributions, charity and good works that 
stand out like a gleaming light of inspiration 
and leadership. 

It is very interesting to note the original 
German slogans which our great Society fol- 
lowed and I am now referring to the Turners. 
They were Frisch, Frohm, Froh and Frei, 
which for the benefit of my Irish, Italian 
and Polish friends who are now found among 
our leaders, and to other non-Germans with 
us, simple mean Bold, Devout, Gay and Free. 

These slogans are simple but they stand 
for fundamental principles of life and of 
government. They represent the will of our 
organization to stand up for its rights, and 
lor the rights of free men, for our right to 
worship to God of our choice, for the right 
to be free of oppression and tyranny, and 
the right to enjoy some of the pleasures of 
music, comradeship and the galety and en- 
joyment of living ina free land. 

Anything I might say by way of tribute 
to the founders of the Turners, and especial- 
ly the founders of this Turn Hall, would be 
like carrying coals to Newcastle. Where could 
anyone find more understanding friends, bet- 
ter citizens, dedicated to town, state and 
country, honest, industrious, hard-working 
people, faithful fellow citizens, who in war 
and peace, by their words and their deeds 
gave expresson to their loyalty to this coun- 
try and its institutions, which could never 
be exceeded by any other group. 

It is inspiring to relate that during the 
Civil War, for example, over 51% of the total 
membership of the Turners were enlisted in 
the military service. The proud record will 
show that for the past 100 years in this town, 
whenever it was necessary for our citizens 
to rally to the cause of country, whether it 
was in terms of gallant patriotic contribu- 
tions, commendable assumption of civic re- 
sponsibility, the cause of civic virtue, neigh- 
borliness and friendship, the advancement 
of learning, the bullding of physical strength 
and the encouragement of all those things 
that go to make for the growth, develop- 
ment, betterment and strength of the nation, 
the Turhers have played a leading role. 

They have played this role across the board, 
not in any limited sense, They have furnished 
brilliant leadership in the promotion of many 
ideas and issues that have been written into 
our laws and made a part of the great Amer- 
ican dream, a pattern of forward-looking 
philosophy, ernbracing progressive viewpoints 
and principles and unéelfish public service 
and citizenship. 


We Need Stepped Up Action To Combat 
Air Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 3, 1967 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent has asked this session of Congress 
to act for cleaner air for our Nation. The 
need for action is great and the time for 
action is now. 

Air pollution is not a new problem. It 
is an old problem which is usually identi- 
fied with our large cities. 
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Yet, air pollution is not a problem of 
our cities only. It is a problem for every 
American, no matter where he lives, be- 
cause everyone directly or indirectly 
must eventually pay the price for dirty 
air. Polluted city air is not contained 
within city limits. It is carried by the 
winds to our suburbs, towns, and farms. 
And the sources of air pollution are to be 
found not only in the city but wherever 
people work or are transported. 

A look at projections of future levels 
of population, industrial production, 
electric power generation, use of heat- 
ing fuels, automobiles produced, and 
gasoline consumed can lead to only one 
conclusion: that we are going to have to 
run fast just to stay where we are in 
terms of air quality. 

To go further and clean up the be- 
fouled air that most city dwellers now 
breathe requires sharply increased anti- 
pollution efforts involving cooperation 
among the Federal, State, and local goy- 
ernments. 

The proposed Air Quality Act provides 
for planning, for control on a regional 
basis, between and within the States. It 
assists the States to take the initiative 
and develop programs in cooperation 
with the counties and cities interlocking 
this effort with the Federal program. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I urge enact- 
ment of S. 780, so that the interests of 
the American people in clean air may 
be adequately protected. 


Act of Statesmanship for Nuclear Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


x OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
newspaper Columnist Ralph De Toledano 
effected a controversy of great concern to 
those working in, affected by, and in- 
terested in nuclear energy. His charge: 
Mishandling of nuclear wastes. 

A concise and good refutation came 
from our able colleague, Representative 
Craic Hosmer, and was given appropriate 
attention in the Oak Ridger, Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., of October 16. I include in the 
Recorp this statement from the daily 
newspaper of the Atomic City, Oak 
Ridge: 

Act OF STATESMANSHIP FOR NUCLEAR POWER 

Two local scientists, Ernest Silver and S. E. 
Beall, did a quite effective job of answering 
Columnist Ralph De Toledano's truly start- 
ling charges against the nuclear energy pro- 
gram, as printed in the first of a series of 
three columns he recently wrote—only one 
of the three appearing locally in the Knox- 
ville Journal. 

But now has come yet another most effec- 
tive response. Rep. Craig Hosmer, member of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, has 
sent a detalled reply in which he refutes ex- 
tensively columnists’ loose allegations about 
the mishandling of nuclear wastes. 

Rep. Hosmer says that the nuclear waste 
problem, in general, has been overestimated 
and that De Toledano simply inflates the 
picture more. 
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Surely there are dangers inherent in the 
misuse of nuclear energy for electric genera- 
tion, he argues. But there are dangers in the 
misuse of virtually all of the forces and 
equipment that serve society. Rep. Hosmer 
doesn't mention automobiles, but can any- 
one think of a better example of something 
very necessary, and yet terribly dangerous in 
misuse? 

Rep, Hosmer agrees that nuclear energy is 
no panacea and he seems to imply by m- 
direction that he thinks perhaps some have 
suggested that it is. But, he adds, anyone who 
falis to recognize the vital role that nuclear 
energy is playing and will play even more so 
in the world's energy needs just hasn't been 
around very much. 

Equally as significant about the Hosmer 
reply is that it is he who has made it—and 
made it so forcefully. For Rep. Hosmer is, if 
anything, one of the nuclear power pro- 
gram's severest critics within the Joint Com- 
mittee. 

He has been tough as nails on a number of 
occasions insisting on the fullest justifica- 
tions for nuclear power experiments. More 
than once, local scientists and administrators 
have known the sting of his questioning. 

Therefore, to haye him evidence that, 
despite his probing within the family, he is 
a staunch believer in the basic soundness of 
the nuclear power revolution—this is great 
indeed, 

Neither should the political Implications be 
missed. It is far more effective than a good, 
practicing conservatively-inclined Repub- 
lcan like Rep. Hosmer answer ultra conserva- 
tive columnist De Teledano than had other 
Joint Committee members, or Atomic Energy 
Commission officials, who might simply have 
been thought of as mouthing a party line. 

The whole nuclear program owes Rep. 
Hosmer a vote of thanks for a substantial 
act of statesmanship: 


A System Without Much Zip 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, when 
the House passed the combined pay raise 
and postal increase bill, I suggested that 
a complete and thorough study of the 
Post Office Department be made by an 
independent group outside of Congress. 

Support for my position was expressed 
on Tuesday, October 17, in an editorial in 
the Davenport Times-Democrat. 

The editorial follows: 

A System WrirHovut Mucas Zip 

Plans of Rep. Fred Schwengel of this First 
Iowa District to introduce legislation to re- 
quire a “thorough study” of the Post Office 
Department deserve commendation. 

The Davenporter announced that inten- 
tion after the House passed a measure to in- 
crease postal rates and to provide salary 
raises for postal employes and other govern- 
ment workers. 

The nation’s postal system has long been 
stymied behind bulging mail sacks, over- 
worked postal clerks, and mail that arrives 
perhaps three days late, That dilemma in 
the Quad-City community was analyzed in 
a recent series of articles on the Times-Dem- 
ocrat editorial page. 

The new measure, which has gone to the 
Senate, would provide a 6 per cent pay in- 
crease for some 715,000 postal employes. 
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It's no secret that postal workers have not 
been living off the fat of the land, so a pay 
boost for them is no direct cause for gripes. 

But the measure would hike firstclass 
postage to 6 cents for letters and 5 cents for 
postcards, and air mail to 10 cents for letters 
and8 cents for postcards. 

To boost wages, funds of course are needed, 
and the public is asked to help foot the bill. 
But then doesn't that public deserve some- 
thing better than the kind of mail service it 
now has? 

Anyway, these higher mailing charges 
would come nowhere near meeting proposed 
salary boosts for some 2 million Federal pay- 
rollers—and would contribute nothing to im- 
proving the deteriorating postal service. 

The increased mail rates will bring in $884 
million a year: The 6 per cent increase in 
salaries for 715,000 postal workers and the 
4.5 per cent raise for the other 1,200,000 
salaried Federal employes would cost $1.9 
billion next year, and $2.6 billion the fol- 
lowing year. © 

House Republicans in a minority report 
noted that no postal rate increase could be 
justified until the public could be guaran- 
teed an efficient. postal service but “unfor- 
tunately this legislation offers no such guar- 
antees.“ 

Cost of improvement has been pegged at 
$1 billion a year for the next five years. Pos- 
tal department planners talk of round-the- 
clock, drive-in, self-service post offices; su- 
perspeed underground rail systems for faster 
mail movement, and electronic transmission 
of letters. 

All of which hints that any such postal 
revolution will be expensive. Meanwhile, there 
are many questions unanswered, and a full 
survey of the problem's status seems manda- 
tory at this point. 

In calling for a full study, Rep. Schwengel 
sald it should be done by a “competent com- 
mission of persons both inside and outside 
government” to eliminate duplication and 
to modernize the operations by utilizing 
present day technology. 

We can hope that such study will lead to 
correction of a deplorable situation in 
which—despite introduction of the ZIP 
code—the nation’s postal service remains a 
ponderous, creaking, erratic, costly and in- 
creasingly ineffective system. 


Greek Life Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of. California: Mr. 
Speaker, the Sunday Washington Post 
carried a most perceptive letter to the 
editor written by the president of the 
Greek Heritage Foundation, Mr. Chris- 
topher G. Janus. He has recently re- 
turned from a trip to Greece, a country 
he has visited many times in the past. 
He observed more than the surface and 
was not deceived by the apparent calm 
which has, unfortunately deluded some 
recent visitors into concluding that all 
was well and that the Greek people were 
enjoying the loss of their freedoms. 

I only wish that more people in this 
country, and in this Government, would 
understand how desperate the present 
situation is. In my opinion, it is the 
height of folly to wishfully assume that 
the present dictators will relinquish 
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their control if they are just given a lit- 
tle time. The hard facts indicate the op- 
posite. Thousands of people are in jail, 
hundreds of military officers have been 
purged, elected mayors removed, volun- 
tary associations have been made il- 
legal—the list goes on and on. 

I commend to my colleagues the ob- 
servations: of Mr. Janus about how 
things are in Greece today. 

[From the Washington Post, Oct, 29, 1967] 
GREEK Lire TODAY. 


I have just returned from Athens, and in 
all fairness to the army junta that is ruling 
Greece, I can confirm that it is indeed very 
peaceful all through the land that was the 
birthplace of democracy. There are no dem- 
onstrations in the streets or debates in the 
coffeehouses; since there are no opposition 
Greek newspapers, the press is very peaceful, 
too, There are no strikes, and that adds to 
the deadly quiet, Occasionally you hear the 
rumble of a tank— but the trains are running 
on time. And where have we heard that one 
before? 

When IL asked the waiter at my hotel, whom 
I have known over 30 years, how things were, 
he was silent and walked away. At my favorite 
tavern I asked for certain popular songs to be 
played but was told they could not play 
music composed “by enemies of the State.) 
One of my old friends apologized because she 
could not ask me for dinner in her home be- 
cause she was being watched and could no 
longer rely on her servants, Though I was 
received by the highest official of the state, I 
could not get permission to visit Helen 
Vlachos, Andreas Papandreou, Panayotis 
Canellopoulos and other of my old friends 
who are either in prison or under house 
arrest, 

Yet life goes on in Athens and one of the 
saddest things of all is that so many well- 
meaning Greeks and Americans, either 
through self-interest, complacency, or just 
plain ignorance, don't appreciate what has 
happened and the potential dangers in the 
continuance of the present military dictator- 
ship, 

No evidence hag been produced that 
Greece was on the verge of a Communist 
takeover; or as a prominent U.S. General 
(General Van Fleet) told me and later 
announced to the press, that Greece was 
saved from another Vietnam. On the con- 
trary, more astute observers point out that 
continued rule by the military is dividing 
the people and fermenting a resistance that 
may indeed create another Vietnam. 

Prominent persons like John Nuveen, 
Spyros Skouras, Tom Pappas, and Congress- 
man Edward Derwinski, all who should know 
better, publicly have condoned the present 
military regime praised it for its efficiency 
and have pleaded to give the military a 
chance. Have we forgotten so soon this same 
kind of thinking prevailed in Germany when 
Hitler got his start? And it can happen in 
Greece. 

CHRISTOPHER G. Janus, 
Associate, Bache & Co., President, The 
* Greek Hertiage Foundation. 
CHICAGO. 


President Johnson and the New York 
Liberal Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 26, 1967 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include the syndicated column, “Inside 
Labor’ by Victor Riesel, released through 
Publishers-Hall Syndicate on October 13, 
1967. The text of that column follows: 

Actually, though still unreported, the 
earliest dump-Johnson movement was or- 
ganized in the summer of 63. By August of 
that grim year its leader Arthur Schlesinger, 
Ir,, had at least eight “insiders” organized 
into a tight, leakproof caucus, It met and 
planned carefully to jettison the vice-presi- 
dent, first by undermining him with the 
late President Kennedy and then by mock- 
ingly discrediting him politically. 

The get-Johnson operation was in high 
gear when it blew a gasket. Somehow, some- 
one got word to Mr. Johnson. Coincidentally 
a few days later he was inyited to make the 
principal speech at the Oct. 15 (1967) annual 
dinner of the Liberal Party—which swings 
the balance of power in this big swing 
state. Mr. Johnson came and conquered. 
Most New York progressives expected the 
Texan to have longhorns or ooze crude petro- 
leum. In his own accent, he talked their own 
language. 

They checred, He carried the Liberal crowd 
as he would Johnson City. That evening— 
during which he was hailed as the future 
Democratic presidential nominee in 68, as 
well as the 1964 vice presidential candi- 
date—assured his place on the ticket. The 
Schlesinger caucus splintered. Some of its 
members attempted to keep Liberal party 
leader and chief strategist Alex Rose, the 
political hatter, from the White House. 

Exactly four years later, the other night, 
in the same grand ballroom, history repeated 
itself and dumped the dump-Johnson cam- 
paign. 

In that ballroom last Wednesday night 
were jam-packed 2,000 sophisticated, polit- 
ically astute liberals—some new, some old, 
some young hopefuls, some already highly 
placed jurists. What might have been a 
flash fire anti-Johnson rally turned merely 
into a fireworks display for more spending, 
say $50 billion, for butter as well as bullets, 
for ripping out ghettos as well as whipping 
up guns. 

No one attacked the fighting. No one de- 
manded withdrawal. No one rose and de- 
parted when hawks were introduced, No doyes 
fluttered. 

They cheered and applauded when speakers 
called for spending as much money on urban 
crises as on the military crisis. But they also 
clapped loudly when Mayor John Lindsay 
warned that he was neither for “isolationism” 
nor for “unilateral withdrawal” from Viet- 
nam, 

Yet this was the most massive gathering 
of active and politically successful liberals 
in recent history. 

This evening it was to each his own. When 
a telegram was read from Vice President 
Hubert Humphrey, the throng barely stopped 
digging into its fruit salads. When a wire 
was read from Sen. Robert F. Kennedy, the 
applause was polite, perfunctory and posi- 
tively brief. 

This was a crowd hungry for action on 
the urban front. It cheered demands for more 
and more domestic spending. It heard no out- 
cries for less and less fighting abroad. It ap- 
plauded and roared approval of AFL-CIO 
vice president A. Philip Randolph's denun- 
ciation of Stokely Carmichael and Rap Brown 
as dangerous irresponsibles. But even from 
this veteran Negro leader there were no crics 
for abandonment of America's position in 
Vietnam. n 

On this dais were labor leaders without 
whom there cannot be any efective junk- 
Johnson campaign. 

“What we had there the other night was 
an intelligent discussion of the urban 
dilemma,” said one of those labor chiefs 
around whom the Liberal Party pivots as it 
expands across intellectual-class lines. “Our 
state chairman, Rev. Donald S, Harrington, 
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said it's a matter of money, not a question 
of dumping Johnson. 

“I'm for our position in Vietnam. Tm for 
Johnson. But I'm also for solving the urban 
problem. So let's spend as much on our 
cities as on the military. There was no at- 
tack on our fighting. Didn't John Lindsay 
say: . . I believe that this country should 
continue to help those people who want and 
need help to achieve self-respect, a decent 
living standard and the independence we 
have so long enjoyed ...'" 

Apparently the difference settles down to 
some $50 billion. But there appeared no 
doubt that the broad-based liberal coalition, 
which has helped Democratic presidents 
carry New York State for decades, seeks no 
political dumping grounds. They do talk a 
fine independent game. But then, these are 
the men who helped invent collective bar- 
gaining. 

If there was any need for it, the 67 Liberal 
Party banquet assured Lyndon Johnson’s 
renomination, as did the 63 breadbreaking. 


A Sad Warning for the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, although 
as individuals we may deplore the be- 
liefs of those who engage in legitimate 
protest, we must, if we are to continue 
to have freedom, protect the right to en- 
gage in such protests. 

The minority of protestors who decide 
to prosecute their cause through the use 
of violence are not entitled to that same 
right. We cannot permit the proponents 
of any philosophy or cause to use violence 
to achieve their objectives. 

This country has a political system 
which is believed in and supported by 
the overwhelming majority of the Ameri- 
can people. The basis of that political 
system is that the minority has the right 
to proselytize and if its arguments are 
valid become a majority. Those who be- 
lieve in democracy will see that that sys- 
tem is maintained. 

The role of the fanatics in the march 
on the Pentagon was clearly a violent one 
and therefore served no useful purpose. 
The following syndicated column by 
Ralph McGill, which appeared October 
26, 1967, points out that the only ones 
who benefited by the so-called peace 
march are those who are opposed to 


peace. 

The article follows: 

FANATICS DEFEAT IÐDEALISTS’ PROTEST 
(By Ralph McGill) 

In retrospect nothing diminishes the sad- 
ness and complexity of the meaning involved 
in the recent march on the Pentagon by 
perhaps 35,000 Americans. Most of them were 
young. A heavy proportion of them were 
idealists, but nothing can dissipate the fact 
that several hundred of them hate their 
country so fanatically that they openly car- 
ried Viet Cong flags or war symbols of North 
Vietnam on their jackets. (There also were 
older men of equal fanaticism.) 

Nor will the soldiers who behaved so ad- 
mirably in the face of extreme provocation 
ever forget what they saw and heard. They 
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were not merely cursed and reviled with the 
most vulgar language; they were spat upon 
and dared to respond with their weapons. 

There is no theory about these people. 
They are the same minority that managed 
to take over the recent Chicago convention 
of “New Politics.” They are the Progressive 
Labor Party, one of the oldest Communist 
groups in America. It originally was Trot- 
skyite, but at least ten years ago it aban- 
doned the long dead Trotsky for Mao Tse- 
tung. There were the self-identified members 
of the Communist DuBois Clubs which are 
organized on some campuses and in univer- 
sity and college communities, and some of 
the far-left organizations not well known. 
These groups do not in any sense conceal the 
fact that they want to see the United States 
defeated in Vietnam. Their hatred of this 
country is intense. Their resentment against 
the war grows because the Viet Cong forces 
in Hanoi are not winning it. 

The real danger was apparent on Sunday. 
As one went across the bridges toward the 
Pentagon he found them littered with the 
ugly debris of torn newspapers, discarded 
propaganda literature, old food packages and 
the like. Only a few of the bearded, shabby, 
dirty looking young men and women were 
strolling about. Most of them were walking 
toward Washington bus stations or to places 
where they might hitchhike home. One won- 
dered if the young idealist who came realized 
that the hardcore group which carries the 
Viet Cong flag and which quite openly seeks 
this country’s defeat had used the great na- 
tional. concern about the war to associate 
itself with a lot of otherwise decent young 
people of all ages. 

In the late afternoon only this hard core 
of perhaps 500 remained. They were not at- 
tractive to see. Their fanaticism of hatred 
and screaming insistence that this country 
is fascist and must be destroyed was still in 
their faces. 

The government and the troops acted 
with much restraint. President Johnson 
himself had ordered that the protesters be 
allowed to reach the Pentagon where the 
troops would stop them, There was very 
little bloodshed even though.some of those 
committed to the Viet Cong flung them- 
selves at the troopers. 

One cannot avoid thinking of the future. 
Already the extremists of the left, whose 
loyalty is to the enemy, are beginning to 
say what they intend to do. They are 
through, some of their spokesmen have said, 
with protest demonstrations. From now on 
they are turning to violence. Much of it will 
be clandestine. Some of it will be acts of 
sabotage as recommended by the Progressive 
Labor Party, the DuBois Clubs, and the pres- 
ent leaders of what is left of SNCC. This 
could mean the sabotaging of buildings and 
bridges and other acts of equal violence. 

What we now should know without any 
doubt is that: 1.) These demonstrations are 
delaying any possible end to the war in 
Vietnam, 2.) The idealist and those who 
have honest doubts should by now know 
that they too are being used by the hard 
core who have loyalty outside their own 
country. 

It will be more and more difficult to de- 
fend the Bill of Rights, though this must be 
done. Honest dissent will find the future 
more and more hostile. Troops may not al- 
ways take obscene insults and tauntings 
from those who hate the meaning of the 
uniform worn by those troops. Those who 
do not want freedom to be really freedom 
will be the only gainers of a protest which 
was a defeat for everyone. 

On Monday, crews were at work cleaning 
up the debris of filth discarded by demon- 
strators and scrubbing up after those who 
had urinated and defecated about the Pen- 
tagon walls. The future must consider what 
it will do, 
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California Builder Sees Opportunity in 
Libya 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALPHONZO BELL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, this past 
spring, a foreign trade mission was or- 
ganized by the National Association of 
Home Builders for the purpose of explor- 
ing construction opportunities for U.S. 
homebuilders in the nation of Libya. The 
trade mission, which was assisted by the 
U.S. Department of Commerce, was 
headed by Mr. Ira Forest, a prominent 
builder from Sherman Oaks, Calif. Mr. 
Forest has written about the trade mis- 
sion’s conclusions in the October 23 issue 
of the Commerce Department magazine, 
International Commerce. The findings of 
the industry are neatly summed up by 
Mr. Forest in the first sentence of the 
article: 

Any adventurous home builder with am- 
bition, technical know-how, business acu- 


men, and risk capital can speculate with good 
odds in Libya. 


The article then goes on to explain the 
vastly different situation the American 
builder confronts in Libya. This is the 
kind of challenge that American busi- 
nessmen have always responded to, and 
I am confident that the assessment by 
Mr. Forest augurs well for both American 
business and the country of Libya. I wish 
that this type of cooperation between 
public and private groups was practiced 
more widely in our dealings with other 
nations. So that all Members may read 
about this interesting project, I have ob- 
tained permission to insert the article 
from International Commerce in the 
RECORD: 

L TAS ALLOCATIONS FOR HOUSING OFFER 
CHALLENGE TO U.S. Fmus, HOMEBUILDERS 
MISSION REPORTS 

(By. Ira Forest) 

Any adventurous home builder with am- 
bition, technical know-how, business acu- 
men, and risk capital can speculate with 
good odds in Libya. 

This is the majority opinion of five U.S. 
home builders who last spring explored con- 
struction opportunities there. 

Traveling as a trade mission organized by 
the National Association of Home Builders 
and approved by the U.S, Department of 
Commerce, the company executives visited 
housing projects in Tripoli, Benghazi, Baida, 
and Barce. 


LIBYA CAN BUY 

Libya’s buying power is strong, and per 
capita income has been increasing rapidly. 
Oil revenue is approaching $600 million per 
year and about 10% has been allocated to 
Government contract housing and loans for 
private housing. 

Problems uncommon in the United States 
must be anticipated, and adjustment to con- 
ditions prevailing in Libya must be met. 
Fundamental differences are evident in Mos- 
lem customs, construction detail, land de- 
velopment, labor, materials, and financing. 

CONSTRUCTION 
—: Modern American construction techniques 
cannot be offered in the form of a conven- 
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tional U.S. dwelling. The religious customs 
of the Arab-Moslem world require that fam- 
ily and social life be confined almost entirely 
to the home, and construction of a house 
must accommodate these traditions: Inner 
courts, few and small outside windows, 
walled yards all are important. 

The construction technique for most hous- 
ing is similar: Heavy limestone or sandstone 
blocks are irregularly laid in mortar and then 
capped, cornered and headed with reinforced 
concrete to level and square. Concrete blocks 
are sometimes used but they are coarse tex- 
tured and of poor quality. All walls are coated 
with three layers of plaster, inside and out. 
Reinforced concrete is for footings, 
grade beams, floor slabs, and roofs. The floors 
are finished with concrete or terrazzo tiles. 
Roofs are covered with layers of insulation 
and waterproofing material. 

Kitchens and bathrooms are meagerly 
furnished, Bottled gas is used for both cook- 
ing and heating. Heating is not included in 
the average construction plan, howeves. Cus- 
tomarily, ten-foot ceilings are standard. 
Painting and detail trim are usually colorful. 

LAND DEVELOPMENT 

Land costs are high and going higher. The 
average worker has no car, public transporta- 
tion is poor; thus, residential areas cluster 
near towns and job centers. Buildable land— 
with no improvements or utilities—within a 
radius of about 24% miles from town is 
quoted at the equivalent of $1 to $1.50 a 
square foot. 

LABOR 


Construction has the largest labor force 
in private industry, yet 1500 construction 
jobs are unfilled. Although pay rates are low 
by comparison with our union scale, produc- 
tivity, efficiency and availability also are low. 
In addition, oil companies are legally obli- 
gated to Libyanize, and they too are draw- 
ing from the manpower pool. 

The Government does allow work permits 
for non-Libyans, and about 25% of the con- 
struction work force is non-Libyan; but im- 
portation of workers has its inherent prob- 
lems, too. 

As already mentioned, most construction 
is of sandstone block and and reinforced con- 
crete. Aside from sand, most materials are 
imported. Concrete blocks are becoming 
plentiful with the installation of new block- 
making equipment. 

A new fine-quality block—the BMX block— 
made from asphalt and sand, compacted and 
heat treated; and joined by an epoxy ad- 
hesive instead of mortar, was displayed at the 
Tripoli Trade Fair last March and created 
much interest; but it is not yet in produc- 
tion. 

The puzzle is: “By using the labor and 
materials available, how do you create an 
acceptable house in less time and for less 
money?” 

FINANCING 

The following Libyan housing programs 
have been established; Ibris Housing Scheme, 
Balda development, and Barce reconstruc- 
tion, for which funds are disbursed by the 
Government: and private sector home loans, 
for which funds are disbursed through the 
Government-owned Industrial and Real 
Estate Bank of Libya. The U.S. homebuilder 
probably can benefit most from private sec- 
tor housing. He must remember, however, 
that though Uberal financing may be avail- 
able, it will not necessarily be obtained 
quickly and “patience must preyall.“ 

Conatruction contracts on the various 
Government projects are awarded only after 
dificult, competitive bidding. 

IDRIS SCHEME 

The Idris Housing Scheme calls for spend- 
ing 81.1 billion in five years (1965-71). The 
total of 100,000 units would average about 
$11,000 per unit. Priorities are as follows: 
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First, agricultural and rural communities; 
second, urban and civil workers’ complex; 
third, low-income and slum clearance, 

Winning bidders were announced in April 
for the initial 9,200 units at an average of 
about 816.000 each. Five of the ten con- 
tracts, amounting to 35% of the total, went 
to a Bulgarian State Enterprise (Techno- 
export). 

Another large Government project, of some 
10,000 units, is at Baida, about 150 miles 
east of Benghazi. Here, construction jobs 
are flourishing, as the city is to be made the 
administrative capital of Libya. 

An Italian firm, Rivelli Construction, has 
one of the major contracts. The firm has 
spent the first eight months building ma- 
chine shops, construction offices, living quar- 
ters, and floor-tile and cement-block manu- 
facturing plants. Trucks, loaders, cranes all 
have been imported. Construction crews from 
Italy haye been imported but labor turnover 
has been crippling. With such an investment, 
however, the company will offer tough com- 
petition in bidding on new contract, 


BARCE RECONSTRUCTION 


In a third Government project, the Barce 
reconstruction, an American engineering 
firm, McGaughy, Marshall, McMillan & Lucas, 
has the contract for planning, design, and 
supervision of new city replacing the com- 
munity destroyed by earthquake. Actual con- 
struction is being contracted by a Polish 
firm (Cekop). 

BEST CHANCE IN PRIVATE HOUSING 


From their observations of the Govern- 

ment projects, the mission concludes that 
U.S. construction firms face strong competi- 
tion as Polish, Bulgarian and Romanian com- 
panies working in Libya are prepared to mak 
extremely low bids. Even in engineering an 
design consulting services, which the Ameri- 
cans have been able to sell, foreign firms, 
especially from Greece and Lebanon, are 
offering stiff competition. 
" Spurred by the Libyan Government's fi- 
nancing program for private homes, however, 
U.S. buliders should be resourceful enough to 
find fast, economical ways to supply the de- 
mand, Redesigning houses to permit faster 
bulding with less labor, and without sacri- 
ficing structural stability, insulation or 
appearance could bring about great cost 
savings. The least hazardous technique would 
involve building a model home complex be- 
fore launching into a sizable venture. 

It is generally conceded that prefabricated 
housing offers the only solution, but so far 
prefabs have been rejected. Any new models 
must conform to the approved standard of a 
strong, well-insulated Moslem-type home, 

Well selected concrete workers, carpenters, 
plumbers, electricians, and plasterers will 
have to be imported. These men, working in 
teams, starting four or five houses each day 
and allowing the succeeding trades to follow, 
can use typical tract bullding methods, and 
complete 25 houses every two to three 
months. Once the momentum is started and 
the logistical problem solved, the journey- 
men can start training native apprentices and 
the bill will start rolling faster. 

In entering the construction race for either 
Government or private housing, Americans 
should seek partnerships with Libyan firms. 
In private housing, this Is essential, as only 
Libyans can own land and secure the neces- 
sary permits. 

There is no doubt that an influential 
(Libyan partner could also expedite loan 
approvals. The 51% Libyan ownership re- 


. quirement, for qualiication as a Libyan com- 


pany, has many operational variations in 
practice, such as management contracts for 
specificd periods, which can result In effective 
minority partner operating control, There 
are also Indications that Libya will reflect 
nationalist tendencies In the form of pro- 
tection to local industries and those on the 
inside will be the fortunate ones. 
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Three Area Men Killed in Action in 
Vietnam War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
~ Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
three servicemen from Maryland were 
recently killed in action in Vietnam. They 
were: Maj. Richard K. Boyd, 2d Lit. 
Vaughn P. Flizanes, and Sgt. Donald G. 
Osborne. I wish to commend the courage 
of these men and to honor their memory 
by including the following article in the 
RECORD: 

THREE AREA MEN KILLED IN ACTION IN 
VIETNAM WAR 

Two Army officers with relatives Hving in 
Anne Arundel county and an Army sergeant 
from Harford county have been killed in 
action in Vietnam, the Defense Department 
reported yesterday. 

The latest casualties were identified as: 

Maj. Richard Klemm Boyd, Jr., 29, son of 
Col, and Mrs. Richard Klemm Boyd, USA 
(Ret.), of Gibson Island. 

2d Lt. Vaughn P. Flizanes, 20, brother of 
Miss Sharon Flizanes, of 1503 Eaton way, 
Crofton, Md. 

Sgt. Donald G. Osborne, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Earnest Osborne, of Route 1, Street, Md. 
Major Boyd, a career officer, died Thursday 
as a result of wounds received from enemy 

fragments. 

Born in Fort Benning, Ga., Major Boyd 
was graduated from Phillips Academy, An- 
dover, Mass., in 1956 and from the United 
States Military Academy in 1960. His father, 
both his grandfathers and two uncles had 
also been graduates of West Point. 

After his graduation he served for two 
years in Aschaffenburg, Germany. 

From 1963 until 1964, he was stationed 
in Vietnam as a military adviser to the South 
Vietnamese Army. During that tour he was 
awarded the Bronze Star and the Combat 
Infantryman's Badge. 

Major Boyd then served for a year as com- 
manding officer of Headquarters Company, 
ist Battalion, 6th Infantry Regiment, at Fort 
Carson, Col, and then as an aide to the dep- 
uty commanding general of the 5th Army, 
Port Sheridan, III. 


RETURNED TO VIETNAM 


After completing an advanced course at 
the infantry school at Fort Benning, Ga. 
he was sent back to Vietnam in July of this 
year. 

He was assigned to the 10ist Airborne 
Division near Chu Lal. In September, he was 
put in command of B Company, 2d Battalion, 
502d Infantry Division. 

He was promoted posthumously from cap- 
tain to major, his family learned from the 
Defense Department in the telegram notify- 
ing them of his death. 

Major Boyd lived at Gibson Island from 
1951, when his father retired, until he en- 
tered the Army. 

OTHER SURVIVORS 

Besides his parents, he is survived by a 
sister, Mrs. Richard S. Beatty, of Washington; 
a grandmother, Mrs, Richard H. Hawkins, of 
Baltimore; a grandfather, Maj. Gen, Ralph 
M. Pennell, USA (Ret.), of Lawton, Okla. 
and an aunt, Mrs. John A. Tompkins, Jr. 
of Baltimore, 

Services will be held Saturday at the 
chapel at the National Cemetery at West 
Point. 

A scholarship fund has been established 
in his memory at Phillips Academy, 


\ 
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KILLED BY GUNFIRE 


Lieutenant Flizanes, who commanded 30 
men in the ist Cavalry Division, was killed 
by enemy gunfire October 24. He had been 
in Vietnam since last August. 

He enlisted in the Army in September, 
1965, shortly after graduation from Glassport 
(Pa.) High School, attended officer candidate 
school at Fort Benning, Ga., and was com- 
missioned as a second lieutenant in January, 
1967. 

According to his uncle, George Karos, of 
Crofton, Lieutenant Flizanes had written 
that he had won the Bronze Ster, although 
there has as yet been no official notification 
of the award. 

Surviving are his sister, and his aunt and 
uncle, Mr. and Mrs, Karos, all of Crofton, 


Radio Moscow: “We Helped Mao Take 
Over Mainland” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 0, C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 23, 1967 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, Radio Mos- 
cow recently admitted a major role 
played by Russia in helping the Com- 
munists take over the mainland of China, 
beginning after V—J Day in 1945. 

This marks the first time the Soviets 
have officially admitted having bolstered 
the Communists in the conquest of Kal- 
gan, Chengteh, Weihaiwei, and other 
Provinces. It is also the first time the 
Russians have given figures of military 
equipment delivered to the Communists. 

This is further evidence of the Soviet 
attitude immediately following World 
War II in moves to promote Communist 
conquest by cashing in on the tragedy 
of war and their conspiracy to destroy 
Chinese freedom espoused by President 
Chiang Kai-shek and supported by the 
United States. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include a news release from Tal- 
pel which contains details of the moni- 
tored Moscow report. 

The release follows: 

Radio Moscow admitted today that the 
Soviet Union “made great contributions” to 
the takeover of the Chinese mainiand by the 
Chinese Communists 18 years ago. \ 

The official Soviet organ, in a Chinese-lan- 
guige brondcast monitored here, quoted a 
Soviet military observer as saying that after 
V-J Day in 1945, the Soviet Union obstructed 
the takeover of northeast China by Chinese 
government troops, handed over large 
amounts of weapons surrendered by the 
Japanese troops to the Chinese Communists, 
and cooperated with the latter to seize 
strongholds held by government forces. 

The military specialist revealed that the 
Weapons transferred to Chinese Communist 
forces at the end of the wur included more 
than 700,069 rides, 14,000 light and heavy 
machineguns, 1,800 artillery plecos, 700 tanks, 
800 airplanes, more than 890 depots full of 
ammunition, and other military supplies as 
well as vessels of the Japanese fleet on the 
Sungari River. 

As a result, Radio Moscow polnted out, the 
strength of Mao Tse-tung’s troops more than 
doubled overnight. Chinese Communist 
forces had twice the number of rifles than 
they had before V-J Day, their number of 
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artillery pieces increased by three times, and 
ammunition by 20 times. 

The military observer was also quoted as 
saying that after their occupation of Dairen 
and Port Arthur in northeast China at the 
end of the war, the Russian troops rejected 
the request of the Chinese government for 
sending troops to land at the two key sea- 
ports, thus cutting off their advance to the 
inland provinces. 

“The Russian troops also cooperated with 
the Chinese Communist troops in taking over 
Kalgan, Chengteh, Weihaiwel and other 
strategical points from government garrison 
troops,” the observer was quoted as saying. 


Red Cox 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a great privilege for me to 
call to the attention of my colleagues an 
editorial which appeared in the Birming- 
ham News on October 29, written by a 
very able newsman, James Free, and 
about a man most of us have known for 
a good number of years, “Red” Cox, I 
met “Red” shortly after he came to Cap- 
itol Hill when former Congressman 
Albert Rains was elected to the House of 
Representatives in 1945. He remained 
with Congressman Rains during his ten- 
ure of office, and never have I met a 
more willing worker; a more affable in- 
dividual, He knows how to get things 
done. “Red” has a lot of friends on Capi- 
tol Hill, both in the House and in the 
Senate, and I am sure they will be very 
much interested in reading the editorial: 

Erowan Man Rope $20 ro U.S. CAREER 

(By James Free) 

WasHINcTON—Just before the Alabama 
bank was forced to close in the “bank holi- 
day“ declared in the depths of the economic 
depression in 1933, the First National Bank 
of Attalla cleared a final loan—for $20, 

With this modest but hard-to-get stake, 
Elmas E. (Red) Cox bought a one-way ticket 
to Washington, D.C., and arrived here, flat 
broke, on a blustery March day. 

He considered himself lucky and relatively 
rich, for he had the promise of something 
that millions of able-bodied adults badly 
needed at the time—a job. 

Cox began his career in the federal govern- 
ment at $100 a month. He is best known to 
Alabamians for his 20 years as top aide to 
former Rep. Albert Rains, D-Ala., from 1945 
to 1956. 

For these past two years, he has been spe- 
ctal assistant to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency—an Office that functions under the 
‘Treasury Department. And, appropriately for 
Cox, it is the one in which he started nt the 
bottom of the Civil Service ladder and pro- 
gressed to the highest, so-called “supergrade” 
(18) at $26,000 a year. 

Fortunately for Red Cox, his two decades 
on Capitol Hill, to a considerable extent, were 
related to his earlier and later work in the 
executive branch. 

His legislative boss, Rep. Rains, was an ac- 
tive and most effective member of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, which 
deals with many fiscal and banking problems. 

Red, a husky, gregarious six-footer, is 
known as a man with friends in many 
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places—particularly in Congress—as a fellow 
who can get things done. 

His friendliness and talent for getting along 
with people in difficult situations helped him 
get going in the first place. 

He had hoped to go to Howard College 
(now Samford University) after his gradua- 
tion from Etowah County High School. In 
fact, he went to Birmingham to enroll, but 
had to withdraw. The economic stagnation 
had engulfed the Cox family, too, and his 
mother was ill, 

So back in Attalla, Red attended classes 
of the Alabama School of Trade. “I thought 
I might become an electrician,” he said. 
“But it didn’t take. My wife says I can't 
even fix an electric plug in our house, and 
I guess she's right.” 

Before long young Cox got into something 
less technical, He became a room clerk at 
a local hotel, which no longer exists. One 
of the residents, when Congress was in 
recess, happened to be then Rep. Miles All- 

‘ood 


He liked Red, and promised to help him 
land a job in Washington. He kept the 
promise. 

After a few weeks with a temporary agency, 
Cox—thanks to Rep. Allgood—latched on to 
a position as file clerk in the Office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. He remained 
with this sub-agency of the Treasury De- 
partment until Dec. 16, 1937. ‘ 

It aided in setting up the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation in September 1933. 
His next Job was with the Federal Housing 
Administration, until he went to Capitol Hill 
in January, 1945, to join newly elected con- 
gressman, Albert Rains, in a post now 
classified as administrative assistant. 

In addition to the friends met through his 
work with Rep. Rains, Cox's acquaintance- 
ships were widened through his marriage to 
the former Miss Josephine Frick of Houston, 
Tex., who had served as to Reps. 
Albert Thomas and Olin Teague of Texas. 

When Rep. Rains retired to private law 
Practice in 1965, Cox had a number of job 
offers. One of the best came from Aerojet 
General, one of the giants in the “space” 
program, 

He chose to go back to the agency where 
he started—the Office of the Comptroller of 
the Currency, “I figured it would be easier 
to work with banks than to get a man on the 
moon,” said Red. 

The present comptroller, William B. Camp, 
is a career man that Cox knew in the same 
shop when both were new to Washington. 

The Coxes live at Lake Barcroft in subur- 
ban Virginia. They have two sons, Barry, a 
senior in civil engineering at the University 
of Alabama; and Lee, 13. 

Red likes to fish, when he gets the chance. 
And he can do it om short notice, since 
he lives on a lake. His main recreation is 
politics. I'm a damn good Democrat," he 
says. 


Two Connecticut Universities Change 
Presidents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 26, 1967 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
necticut has long been a center of great 
education. Throughout nearly three cen- 
turies, great universities have existed in 
our State, sending their graduates to all 
parts of the country and into the world 
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to. handle further growth which has 
marked the Nation. 

Two major universities in Connecticut 
have recently changed presidents, to in- 
stall new leadership which will carry on 
these great traditions. At Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, in Middletown, Edwin O. Ether- 
ington has become president, and in 
Hartford, at the University of Hart- 
ford—a relatively new but rapidly grow- 
ing institution—Dr. Archibald M. Wood- 
ruff has been installed as chancellor. 

These occasions, occurring on succes- 
sive days, drew comment from major 
newspapers in our State. I believe this 
comment deserves the attention of our 
Members, and I offer for the RECORD, an 
editorial from the Middletown Press, en- 
titled: “The Inauguration,” and one from 
the Hartford Courant entitled: “Two 
University Heads Study the Student”: 
[From the Middletown (Conn.) Press, Oct. 

23, 1967] 
THE INAUGURATION 


The panoply of presidential inauguration 
signifies the changing of the guard, and so 
it was at Wesleyan this weekend as Edwin 
D. Etherington became the university's 12th 
president. 

The preparations had been months in the 
making, and bespoke the precision with 
which the ceremonies had been planned. 
From almost 100 institutions representatives 
had come (probably a record in terms of 
academic representation of a high order). 
There is rare interest in what the Wesleyan 
of the future will be, not alone because it has 
the funds to do what it wishes, not alone 
because the new president comes from a 
world of executive action, not alone because 
the college has both a distinguished student 
body and faculty, but because all its advan- 
tages Join in such a way as to present such 
great scope. 

President Etherington has already enlisted 
the academic community, both within and 
without Wesleyan, in a preparation of a series 
of position papers on everything from female 
education to the demands for a new library. 
These are still forthcoming, and hence his 
Speech of inauguration did not mark out 
specific boundaries of action. He asked “ex- 
perimentation and innovation bold enough 
to be promising for all education, but soundly 
conceived in the current interests of stu- 
dents.” 

It can be rightly felt that Wesleyan's ac- 
knowledged wealth, higher per capita than 
Yale, Harvard, or Princeton, brings to it a 
responsibility that in some ways is quite over- 
powering, and which if not well-channelled 
could become self-stultifying. But the great 
organizational abilities which Wesleyan's new 
president brings now to the campus, com- 
bined with a native intellect and sensitivity 
that have served him so well so far, bring 
to Middletown a new leader of established 
promise and ability, one who can more than 
cope. For the college and the community, the 
future will be a fascination. 


From the Hartford (Conn) Courant, Oct. 
24, 1967] 


Two Universiry Heaps STUDY THE STUDENT 


It was a week end in which the torch of 
leadership was handed on at two Connecticut 
universities. At the University of Hartford, 
Dr. Archibald M. Woodruff was inaugurated 
the second chancellor of that institution, 
and in Middletown Edwin D. Etherington be- 
came president of Wesleyan. 

Both men come to their tasks in a time of 
special ferment in the university world. 
While the history of universities makes plain 
that eras of student unrest have by no means 
been infrequent, world issues have combined 
to make the present moment one of partic- 
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ular agitation in the intellectual community. 
Our fathers can recall when a college inau- 
guration required no more than a bearded 
dissertion on the moral destiny of man spiced 
with a few scholarly references to cuneiform, 
At University of Hartford and Wesleyan, as 
on campuses across the country, there were 
more immediate things to talk about, and 
both Dr. Woodruff and Mr. Etherington 
seized the opportunity. 

Student perplexities and student im- 
patience concerned the two new college 
heads, and in the numerous points on which 
they touched there was a convergence of 
great importance. Chancellor Woodruff said 
that the contemplative life Is an essential 
preliminary to action. President Etherington 
stressed the need of giving the student 
“competence to match his passion, and ca- 
pacity to match his potential.” 

It is not difficult to appreciate the confu- 
sions in which young men and womien are 
embroiled in a tumultuous world, or their 
desire to right some of the distressing prob- 
lems they are already inheriting. But the 
rush to action, as has been witnessed in re- 
cent months, has frequently been more emo- 
tional than thought-out, more eager than 
constructive. The two new university heads 
were correct in recommending more contem- 
plation, more competence in the face of pas- 
sion, instead of a general riding off in all di- 
rections. Much of the nation’s future lies 
within the keeping of today's students. The 
necessity on their part to sce steadily and 
see whole, was never so urgent. The sound of 
what President Etherington and Chancellor 
Woodruff said encourages one to believe that 
the institutions now in their charge will 
greatly help in providing the contemplation 
and the competence required to turn the 
student contribution into something valu- 
able to the nation, 


Honor Lodge of B’nai B’rith Serves San 
Fernando Valley Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most successful projects in behalf of the 
youth of the San Fernando Valley, in my 
district in the Los Angeles area, is the 
Boys’ Club of Pacoima and San Fer- 
nando, Inc. 

I would like to call to the attention of 
the Members of the House the generous, 
civic minded efforts of the members of 
the Honor Lodge of B'nai B'rith, who 
conceived of and executed the Boys’ 
Club project. 

Honor Lodge of B'nai B'rith is an un- 
usual organization. It consists of Jewish 
business and professional men who live 
in the San Fernando Valley, all of whom 
felt the need for a philanthropic orga- 
nization, under the auspices of B’nai 
B'rith, which would be devoted to the 
welfare of the community as a whole 
rather than the welfare of any particu- 
lar secular group. 

When a representative of the Boys’ 
Club of America, Inc., in late 1965 
brought to the attention of Honor Lodge 
its feeling that the Pacoima-San Fern- 
ando area was potentially another Watts 
in terms of possible civil strife, and sug- 
gested that something be done immedi- 
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ately to alleviate the strained conditions, 
the Honor Lodge responded to the prob- 
lem. 

In December of 1966, the Honor Lodge 
formed the Boys’ Club of Pacoima and 
San Fernando, Inc. Its original board 
members were Jerry Edelman, David 
Goldberg, Louis Sugarman, Bernard 
Shapiro, and Irvine Robbins. Mr. Rob- 
bins was then the president of Honor 
Lodge, and Mr. Shapiro was a former 
president of Honor Lodge, and between 
them they spearheaded the effort to find 
a location and set up a boys’ club. 

A small store front building on Van 
Nuys Boulevard in Pacoima was rented, 
on a month-to-month basis, because 
there was no guarantee of continued 
support for the project. However, the 
Boys’ Club is still there, and it needs 
larger quarters. Ernest Dillard, a bright 
enterprising young man with roots in 
the community, was hired as supervisor. 
He is still with the project, and has done 
an outstanding job. The project. started 
off with three VISTA volunteer workers. 
It now has one, and he is a very devoted 
and conscientious young man. The club 
now has approximately 180 boys as mem- 
bers, and with more money and better 
facilities, it could double or triple its 
membership. 

The club provides recreational and 
educational facilities for the boys. Ping- 
pong tables, pool tables, games, a bas- 
ketball hoop, baseballs and mitts, and 
other sporting equipment are available 
to keep the boys busy and happy be- 
tween the time school lets out and the 
time their parents return home from 
work. The club has books and art mate- 
rials. Art classes are conducted, And, 
most important, Ernest Dillard counsels 
the boys with a great deal of depth and 
understanding. 

The Boys’ Club of Pacoima and San 
Fernando, Inc. has received $4,000 from 
the Boys’ Club of America, Inc. as seed 
money, and the balance of the money, 
which runs about $16,000 or $17,000 a 
year, has come from the Honor Lodge. 
Members of the Honor Lodge have con- 
tributed athletic equipment for the boys, 
office equipment, and the thousand other 
things that are needed to run an orga- 
nization. 

The enthusiasm of the members of 
Honor Lodge for the Boys’ Club is as 
strong today as it was when the club 
was formed, almost 2 years ago, and it 
is clear that they intend to continue 
their efforts to keep this worthwhile 
project going. 

They, and all those who have devoted 
so much of themselves to this project 
are to be highly commended. 


AHEPA Statement on Greece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 23, 1967 


Mr, PUCINSET. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress has noted with interest the en- 
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couraging. news from Greece recently 
with regard to the timetable for the 
eventual return to parliamentary govern- 
ment. 

When I met and talked with the mem- 
bers of the present Greek Government in 
August, I was impressed with their com- 
plete devotion to the ideal of parliamen- 
tary government in their country and 
their historic appreciation of democracy 
and the need for democratic government 
in any advanced civilization which guar- 
antees individual freedom and human 
dignity, Repeatedly, the Greek Govern- 
ment representatives assured me that 
elections would be held in the near 
future. They have. kept their word. As 
Ambassador Palamas has said: “This 
timetable is irrevocable.” 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to insert in 
the Recorp today a statement defining 
the policy of the Order of AHEPA re- 
garding the present situation in Greece. 
Andrew Fasseas, supreme president of 
AHEPA, issued this position paper in 
Chicago recently at the conclusion of the 
AHEPA Supreme Lodge meeting. 

Mr. Speaker, this meaningful and im- 
portant message follows: 

Fasseas Issves STATEMENT ON GREECE 

(At the conclusion of the AHEPA Supreme 
Lodge meeting held in Chicago last week end, 
Supreme President Andrew Fasseas issued the 
following statement defining the policy of the 
Order of AHEPA in regards to the Greek 
political situations.) 

The order of Ahepa is composed, in great 
part, of Americans of Greek extraction. It is 
non-sectarian in religion and non-partisan in 
politics. 

Ahepa's members are proud and happy that 
our country and Greece always have been 
allies and friends. As a historic fact that were 
many Americans including Samuel Gridley 
House, George Jarvis and many others who 
fought in the Greek War of Independence in 
1821, The United States by Presidential ac- 
tion and congressional resolution whole- 
heartedly supported the people of Greece in 
that great struggle. 

During World War I, United States and 
Greece fought side by side. 

In World War II, Greece was again a valued 
and faithfully ally of our country. In that 
War, its small but brave little army won the 
first victories against Axis power. 

After World War II, while other people and 
nations were busy rebuilding and recovering 
from war's devastation, the Greek people 
were called upon to fight yet another 
enemy—Communism. 

With American help, under the great Tru- 
man Doctrine, the people of Greece were the 
first nation that stopped the communist ag- 
gression. It is noteworthy that not a single 
American soldier shed his blood or lost his 
Ute in that great struggle of the Greek 
people. 

Since World War IT, Greece has been a 
faithful ally of the United States. She is a 
valued and loyal member of Nato, Greece 
supplies the bases in the middle east for the 
6th fleet and other American forces required 
in that part of the world in order to contain 
Communism. 

The best interests of our country require 
that Greece become and remain economically 
sound and militarily strong. 

The Order of Ahepa therefore urges that 
the United States continue its military and 
economic nid to Greece. 

In the recent Israel-Arab War, Turkey, the 
other leg of the eastern anchor of Nato, de- 
clared that she would not allow the United 
States to use the Nato bases in Turkey. 
That left Greece as the only base of the 
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United States in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
That proved once more that Greece is, as 
she has always been, a loyal and reliable 
friend and ally of our country. 

The Order of Ahepa therefore urges that 
the United States continue its military and 
economic aid and assistance to Greece. 

Many of our officers and members have re- 
cently visited Greece. They have found that 
law and order prevail and that conditions 
for visitors and tourists are most pleasant, 

If an European came to the United States 
and told the American people what type of 
government we should have or whom to elect 
as our President we would rightfully resent 
it as an unwarranted interference in our in- 
ternal politics. ` 

The members of the Order of Ahepa feel 
that the type of government in Greece is a 
matter that concerns the Greek people only. 
As Americans, our only concern is that what 
ever Greek Government Greece has should 
keep Greece as a member of Nato and a faith- 
ful ally of the United States. 


The Brooktrails Community- 
Conservation Blend Concept 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to take this opportunity to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues, a new 
and unique experiment in free enterprise 
that is now underway in the district I 
represent in California. 

This project, which is being developed 
near Willits, Calif., involves the blending 
together of community development and 
the conservation of natural resources. 
The manner in which these redwoods 
are conserved for the benefit of the peo- 
ple in a private land development project 
is certainly unique and worthy of com- 
mendation. 

Developed entirely by private enter- 
prise, the Brooktrails community-con- 
servation blend concept will result in 
people living and enjoying recreation 
within a beautiful 4,000-acre grove of 
redwood trees and mixed forest growth. 
Half of this acreage will be designated 
and preserved as recreational and con- 
servation lands, while the remaining 
2,000 acres will be developed for approxi- 
mately 20,000 second-home and retire- 
ment residents, 

This concept, instead of costing the 
taxpayers money, will actually engender 
a large revenue for the county in which 
it is located through tax assessments of 
developed lots. Thus, rather than a tax 
burden, this first free enterprise recrea- 
tional and co) ation area will be a 
distinct asset to the county. 

I want to insert in the Recorp at this 
point, a fact sheet which explains the 
experiment and will assist those inter- 
ested in having detailed information 
about it: 
BROOKTRAILS To BLEND CONSERVATION WITH 

~- LAND DEVELOPMENT 

Brooktralis is big. Seventy odd years ago, 
in its ofiginal form as the headquarters of 
the Northwestern Lumber Company, it 
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sprawled over more than 4,000 acres of some 
of the ñnest Redwood and mixed growth tim- 
ber country in the Pacific North West. 

It was at Brocktralls that big men and 
towering trees met, The men and trees that 
made the legend of Paul Bunyon seem more 
a reality than an American myth. 

Brooktrails has always been big histori- 
cally and geographically. Yet in comparison, 
the unique, bold concept behind the present 
day development of this major land project 
is far larger, far more important, and will in 
all probability have a far greater éifect on 
the general public. 

Brooktralls, is designed to be the location 
where land development and forest conser- 
vation meet and become mutually beneficial. 
At Brooktrails, a Redwood and mixed 
growth forest conservation park will be care- 
fully blended with a modern recreational 
community. 

It's our intent,“ states Robert Beaumont, 
General Partner in Brooktrails Co., Ltd., “to 
create Brooktrails as the site where conser- 
vationists, concerned over the growing an- 


“nihilation for the State’s natural beauty, 


and the general public, whose demand for 
recreational/residential land has become 
overwhelming, can now both find satisfac- 
tion.” 

This unique concept has already attracted 
the interest of both State and Federal of- 
ficials responsible for the implementation of 
President Johnson’s land beautification 
project. It will also be scrutinized closely by 
urban planners trying desperately to stem 
the uncontrolled tide of megolopolis. The 
techniques applied at Brooktrails may very 
easily act as guide lines for future land de- 
velopments and recreational communities 
throughout the nation. 

In regard to land improvement, $4,500,000 
in bonds will be issued to provide for such 
modern conveniences and facilities as paved 
roads, water, power, a sewage system and 
telephone lines to over 2,100 lots that are 
contained within the community area of 
Brooktrails. The vast majority of these lots 
are zoned for residential, single unit homes. 
Approximately 275 lots have been designed 
and earmarked for multiple unit dwellings. 
Within the residential community, Brook- 
trails will also offer a village shopping cen- 
ter and three other strategically located 
subsidiary commercial areas. 

Located in the heart of the development 
stands the already famous Brooktrails Lodge, 
surrounded by a well stocked trout stream, 
riding stables, golf course, swimming pool, 
tennis court and barbeque grove. The Lodge 
will act as the core of the social, cultural 
and commercial center planned for the fu- 
ture Brooktralils village community. 

“Brooktrails", says Beaumont, “is an in- 
vestment in the natural beauty of Califor- 
nia, with a practical profit application. The 
demand for recreational/residential living 
areas intensifies every time one of the thou- 
sands of American families who are mi- 
grating to California crosses the State line. 
Unfortunately, the supply of this land ls Um- 
ited by geography. Unlike manufactured 
products, there will be a time when even in 
a State the size of California, the supply will 
simply run out. The proverbial cupboard will 
be bare. By keeping Brooktrails a balanced 
combination between residential/recrea- 
tional and conservation areas, we believe we 
have immeasurably improved the value of 
the land.” . 

Beaumont is convinced that too many land 
developers have lost sight of what makes 
California recreational land sọ valuable. Too 
often, he contends, developers have acquired 
& magnificently beautiful property, only to 
strip it of its beauty in order to develop the 
maximum amount of salable lots. By doing 
so, the short sighted developer considerably 
diminishes the future value of the land. 

Conversely, all residential lots at Brook- 
trails will have easy access to the natural 
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beauty of a California redwood forest con- 
servation park. In addition, improvement 
plans specify the creation of two larg> aquat- 
ic conservation areas for.fishing and boat- 
ing. Swimming will be available in the im- 
mense Lodge pool. 

Brooktrails will be available to the general 
public in early autumn-1967. The schedule 
of land and conservation Improvements will 
be initiated almost concurrently with the 
initiation of lot sales. This improvement pro- 
gram will continue for approximately a three- 
year period. 

“A major factor in the value of land can 
be found in its beauty and the pleasure peo- 
ple derive from it,” concludes Beaumont. At 
Brocktralis, we intend to perpetuate and 
preserve this natural beauty for the pleasure 
and financial benefit of the public.” 


Nutley Red Cross Project HOME 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, while we 
are all familiar with the historic and 
prodigious human services carried on by 
the Red Cross, I would like to point out 
the existence of a new, growing project 
begun by the Nutley, N.J., chapter of 
the American Red Cross. 

Title HOME—Help Over Many Emer- 
gencies—this Nutley Red Cross project is 
designed to help returning servicemen 
readjust to their new civilian environ- 
ment. 

At a time when services to the Armed 
Forces of our Nation must be expanded, 
I am particularly pleased to note the 
vigorous work successfully initiated by 
the Nutley Red Cross, and the fine com- 
munity response. Nutley’s boys in uni- 
form can be proud of the support they 
are receiving. And I am happy to include 
at this point the 3-month progress re- 
port of Project HOME: 

Proyect HOME 

1. Letters sent to families of new in- 
ductees, spelling out the project and inviting 
wives and mothers to receptions. 

2. Letters sent to all local clergy telling of 
the program and asking their cooperation. 

Next to the family, the church is the first 
to know when a man goes into the service, 
and when he is about to be discharged. It is 
the first thing a mother tells the Minister 
or Priest or Rabbi as she leaves the church. , . 
“Johnny is leaving Saturday; Johnny is in 
Vietnam; Johnny is coming home, etc.” 

We have also asked all clergy to send us 
the names of all boys in their parish who are 
currently in the service, Response has been 
excellent. 

3. Chapter is making effort to get official 
lists of inductees and those discharged from 
service, (This is apparently a problem of all 
Chapters.) 

Our Veteran’s representative on H. O. ME. 
is a National Committeeman for AMVETS 
and has contacted the National Commander 
for AMVETS and General Hershey. We have 
had some encouraging letters but the prob- 
Jem is still not resolved. We are using all 
other available means to get names while we 
continue to try to get the official lists. 

A. Volunteer clips weekly paper to get 
mames of Servicemen. 
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B. Church lists are coming in nicely. 

C. At group meetings at Chapter House we 
get additional names. 

(Incidentally, the AMVETS have taken 
quite an interest in the project and AMVET 
National Commander Anderson has suggested 
that it be utilized by every AMVET Post 
throughout the country. There is supposed 
to be an article in the National Magazine 
concerning the project in the near future. 
The cooperation of the Nutley AMVET Post 
90 has been excellent. Our Committee repre- 
sentative has already resolved one “sticky 
problem" for a young veteran.) 

4. Publicizing in the Nutley Sun (a week- 
ly paper) the monthly meetings of wives and 
mothers of servicemen is spreading the word 
about the project. 

NEWSPAPER ARTICLES (USE OF PROVOCATIVE 

HEADLINES) 


Jan. 19th, article spelling out the program. 
Red Cross H.O.M.E. Committee Aids Service- 
men Returning to Community. 

March 9th, article about the wives and 
mothers of servicemen meeting at Chapter 
House. Swapping Service Stories, Nutley De- 
veloping Pilot Program for Relative of Men 
in Service. 

March 16th, Servicemen's Relatives Meet 
Again—Advice to Ladies. 

April 20th, Vietnam Mothers Hear Talks 
by Clergymen. 

5 HOME. committee members are speak- 
ing at monthly receptions. 

This serves not only to spell out the work- 
ing of the project and what we can do for 
the serviceman, but gives exposure to all 
members of the committee. Each has given 
10-15 minute talks on his respective areas 
and then we have questions and answers. 
Believe me, it is hard to call a halt... 
guests are eager to learn and to ask ques- 
tions. So far we have covered the following 
areas of concern: 

1. Mr. Glyn Fowler, Superintendent of 
Schools, has spoken on Educational Benefits. 

2. Mr. Anthony Capriglione has spoken on 
Veterans’ Benefits. 

3. Mr. James P. Moore, Field Director at 
Newark V.A. has spoken on What the Red 
Cross Can Do for Your Serviceman. 

4. Rey. James J. Golding and Rev. Reginald 
Lancaster have spoken on Helping the Serv- 
iceman Keep His Faith—Your Responsibility 
and Ours, 

5. The May llth meeting will feature 
Commissioner Carl A. Orechio (Comm. of 
Parks and Recreation) speaking on The 
Wealth of Social and Charitable Opportuni- 
ties for the Returning Servicemen in Nutley’s 
Service Clubs. 

6. Slide collection of Red Cross services in 
Nutley and new slides of each HOME. 
meeting. 

The Chapter now has collection of 100 
slides showing all services of our local Chap- 
ter. At each H.O.M.E. Meeting we take new 
slides and add them to the collection. We 
show them to the group (and they love see- 
ing themselves) and we expect to use them at 
Service Clubs and other organizations around 
town. 

We have loaned some slides to the United 
Community Fund, Nutley Division, to show 
the work of our Chapter to groups in town 
in order to help sell United Fund. We have 
added the H.O.M-E. slides, so will get a plug 
for the Project every time they are shown, 

7. Contacting the discharged serviceman— 
Welcome Home Letter—Copy of Project 
HOME. 

Each time we get the name of a discharged 
serviceman we send him a letter welcoming 
him home and inclose a copy of our H.O.M E. 
Project in its entirety. We would hope that 
we had already met his wife or mother at our 
monthly receptions and that she would en- 
courage him to come to us with any problem 
in any area. 


October 81, 1967 
Wake Up, America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, Howard 
W. Kacy, the president of the Acacia 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. here in Wash- 
ington, D.C., addressed the members of 
the Prince Georges County Chamber of 
Commerce on October 23, 1967. 

His speech, “Wake Up, America,” was 
that of a business leader who is sincerely 
and deeply concerned about the state of 
our society in the United States. Mr. 
Kacy does not advocate radical or ex- 
treme ideas in his search for a better way 
of life, but rather a reinstilling of some 
of the ingredients that went into the 
making of our Nation almost 200 years 
ago. 

I would commend Mr. Kacy for his fine 
speech, and at this point insert it in the 
RECORD: 

Wake Up, AMERICA 
(An address by Howard W. Kacy, president, 

Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Co., Wash- 

ington, D.C., before the Prince 

Chamber of Commerce, October 23, 1967) 

Things are happening throughout our land 
which greatly disturb me—and unfortu- 
nately they are happening with increasing 
frequency, On every hand there are signs 
that the moral strength of our nation is de- 
creasing alarmingly. The principles upon 
which our country was founded are being 
eroded slowly but surely. We are substituting 
materialistic values for spiritual ones—the 
old standards of what is right and what is 
wrong are being discarded and, in their 
stead, we are establishing codes of ethics 
that, if followed, can only render us impo- 
tent as a people and as a nation. 

One need only glance at the newspaper 
headlines to realize that the seeds of revolu- 
tion are being sown throughout America to- 
day. Riots, demonstrations, acts which show 
disrespect for our flag, for high government 
officials, and for law and order have become 
a way of life for far too many Americans. 
These have been described in the past as 
isolated incidents fomented by a misguided 
minority of radicals. Can we still make this 
claim after April 15th when 185,000 peace 
demonstrators from throughout the nation 
marched in massive East and West protests 
against the Vietnam war? Can we still make 
this claim when thousands—some say as 
many as 75,000—peace-niks descended on the 
Nation's Capital this past weekend and cre- 
ated mass hayoc? Can we still make this 
claim after more than 128 American cities 
have now experienced outbursts of racial vio- 
lence? I think not! 

Anyone who does not believe that these 
demonstrations and riots have been either 
organized, manipulated, supported, financed, 
or headed up by the Communists among us 
is simply unwilling to face up to the facts, 
For example, I have here a report issued by 
the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee which clearly proves that the April 15th 
demonstrations were the result of efforts by 
the Communist Party, USA, to undermine 
and sabotage U.S. resistance to Communist 
military aggression in Vietnam. 

Truly, the situation is getting progressively 
worse, and yet, too many Americans are still 
emulating Rip Van Winkle. Unless we find 
a way to wuke them up, there might be no 
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stopping the downward course of America. 
As someone recently said, “God is not dead— 
but He must get awfully sick when He takes 
a long hard look at what is going on in the 
United States today.“ 

The freedoms our forefathers fought and 
died to obtain are now being used to weaken 
and divide this great Republic of ours, Listen 
to these statements which were publicly 
made by one of our more militant Civil 
Rights“ leaders: 

“We've got to tell Johnson that if we don’t 
get home rule here in Washington we’re going 
to disrupt this city completely.” 

“In Cleveland they're building stores with 
no windows—all brick, I don't know what 
they think they'll accomplish. It just means 
we have to move from Molotov cocktails to 
dynamite”, 

In Chicago he said— 

“I'm going to Washington and take it over 
lock, stock and barrel.” 

I say to you that what used to be called 
treason is being accepted today as freedom 
of speech. What used to be called Riot and 
Insurrection not so long ago is today called 
freedom of assembly. And academic free- 
dom—as a noted Educator recently said: 

“Has become a sort of Yalu River behind 
which Educators and Students alike are im- 
mune from attack but from which they are 
free to sally forth to attack everything else, 
including their own school and college.” 

It's so easy to follow the line of least 
resistance by saying “I can’t do anything“! 
yet the fact is, you can do something—ac- 
tually you can do a lot. The problem today as 
I see it—is that the wrong kind of people are 
the ones who are saying “I can”. 

Somehow, somewhere an epidemic of 
sleeping sickness has struck our Nation. The 
symptoms of this disease as I see them are 
four-fold: 

1, An embracement of the philosophy of 
non-involvement. 

2. A lack of interest in anything which 
does not have an immediate and direct per- 
sonal effect. 

3. An unwillingness to accept one’s citi- 
zenship responsibilities, 

4. A willingness to compromise one’s prin- 
ciples and beliefs so long as the immediate 
effect of doing so is not too ear 

If we are to cure this disease before it is 
too late, if we are to find ways to stop our 
soaring crime rate, correct our juvenile de- 
linguency problem, bring about self discip- 
line and decency, halt the riots in our cities, 
and return to & wholesome respect for law 
and order, each one of us must adopt the 
kind of personal action program which Ed- 
ward Hale, a former Chaplain of the U. 5S. 
Senate recommended when he said: 

“Iam only one, but I am one. I can't do 
everything but I can do something, And 
what I can do, that I ought to do. And what 
I ought to do, by the grace of God, I shall 
do.” 

As someone recently stated, “We need not, 
if we stay morally brave and militarily 
strong, fear invasion.” Our problem, how- 
ever, is that our enemies are not planning 
to defeat America by force of arms. Their 
plan is to lull us to sleep with a form of slow 
poison. They keep eating away at the very 
foundation of our democracy. They creep 
insidiously into our schools and churches 
to seduce our thinking. They use honeyed 
phrases like “human rights above property 
rights“ and “security for all“ which in 
reality are snares that lead our country to- 
ward an autocratic state governed by mob 
rule rather than by law. The State becomes 
our Keeper and as more authority is cen- 
tered in Government, individual freedom 
and private enterprise dies inch by inch. 

Immorality is flourishing and pre-marital 
sex is belng condoned even from the pulpits; 
juvenile delinquency is on the rise and dis- 
regard for law and order has been given a 
cloak of respectability; pornography is ac- 
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cepted and even preferred in our literature, 
in our movies and in our stage shows; our 
courts continue to find technicalities where- 
by vicious criminals known to be gullty, are 
turned loose to prey again and again on so- 
ciety. Sometime ago the Washington police 
arrested a man caught in the very act of 
raping a 22 year old Government employee. 
This man had, on two other occasions, within 
the previous six months been charged with 
the same type of crime. In the first instance, 
the case was dismissed because the victim 
committed suicide rather than go through 
the ordeal of the trial. The second case was 
dismissed by the trial court on the technical 
grounds that the police had made an illegal 
search because of their failure to first obtain 
a search warrant. He was finally tried, found 
guilty and sentenced by the District Court, 
but listen to this—our very learned U.S. Court 
of Appeals reversed his conviction because 
the Trial Court let the jury see, at their 
request, the official weather report for the 
time of the alleged attack, which certified 
that the weather was clear, the temperature 
in the low 70's and the visibility eight miles. 
The basis for the Appellate Court action was 
that the trial judge erred in letting the jury 
see the weather report after the jury started 
deliberating, and that the defense counsel 
had no way of attacking it after he had con- 
tended at the trial that there wasn’t enough 
light to make a positive identification pos- 
sible. 

Listen, Ladies and Gentlemen, we are going 
to have to wake up before it is too late—we 
are going to have to effect some drastic 
changes in our present way of life—changes 
in our behavior patterns, changes in our 
thought processes, changes in our moral and 
spiritual values. 


I believe that America’s enemies are mak- 
ing tremendous inroads here on the Home 
Front and that our nation literally stands 
today at the crossroads—one road leads up- 
ward to Self-Discipline while the other road 
is all downhill and its ultimate destination 
is the City of Decay. I believe that we must 
decide now which road we are going to travel 
and that decision will be determined by how 
strong or how weak we Americans, collec- 
tively speaking, really are. 

“But What Can I Do?” is the question that 
people invariably ask me, and therefore I 
would like to make a few specific sugges- 
tions for personal action. As business men we 
have an unusual opportunity to help influ- 
ence public opinion. Through our contacts 
we have a built-in line of communications 
with literally thousands oft Americans. Let's 
begin today to try to develop in those with 
whom we come in contact a sense of personal 
responsibility and an understanding of the 
importance of their maintaining high moral 
standards, Let’s emphasize to them the need 
for constant devotion to religious principles, 
and the necessity for preserving law and 
order. Let’s try to revive self-reliance as an 
American Way of Life instead of looking to 
the Government for more and bigger hand- 
outs, And last but by no means least, let’s do 
what we can to rekindle pride in and love of 
country which has been so watered down 
by those who hold that “patriotism” is in- 
deed a form of “extremism”. 

Next, you can bring all the pressure at 
your command to plug up the loopholes in 
our laws that enable punks to go scot-free 
not just once but time after time. Let's de- 
mand that criminals be treated as crim- 
inals—that the hands of our police in bring- 
ing criminals to justice not be shackled by 
unworkable and unreasonable requirements 
such as those recently laid down by our Su- 
preme Court. Insist that the Juvenile Courts 
and Parole Boards carefully review the past 
records of criminals before releasing them 
to again prey on society. We must adopt a 
realistic attitude toward these critical prob- 
lems. We have tried the lenient approach 
and it has failed. 
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Just as important, let's support our law 
enforcement officers. Senator Mike Mans- 
field recently made this statement on the 
floor of the Senate: 

“It appears to me somewhat excesisve to 
expect them (the police) to be not only de- 
fenders of the peace and upholders of the 
law, but also lawyers, sociologists, ministers, 
social psychologists, judges, first-aid men, and 
obstretricians. Yet they are not only expected 
to be, but in fact, often do perform one or 
more of these functions in an emergency.” 

Too often the everyady acts of courtesy, 
help and cooperation which our dedicated law 
enforcement officers. perform for the benefit 
of the health, safety, welfare and protection 
of all our citizens are accepted matter-of- 
factly. Too often we forget that a policeman 
is our friend and that time and time again 
he risks his life in our behalf. Unfortunately 
the one bad cop that turns up among liter- 
ally thousands of good ones become the pub- 
lic’s symbol for all policemen when in reality 
he is the exception. I believe that for the 
good of every community and for the good 
of our citizens who desire to see law- and 
order prevail throughout our land it is up 
to all law-abiding people to help improve the 
policeman’s public image by giving to him 
full and complete support and cooperation. 

Likewise, I believe that we must counter- 
act the generally unfounded charges of po- 
lice brutality which are being leveled with 
increasing frequency at arresting officers all 
across the land. The policeman’s job is 
tough enough without having to face bru- 
tality charges every time he makes an arreat. 
It is a fine line between brutality and self- 
defense. Last year one out of every nine 
officers was attacked while trying to make an 
arrest; and, on the average, 65 policemen are 
murdered each year while endeavoring to 
apprehend criminals, I do not mean to imply 
that there have not been misuses of police 
power, for the record shows otherwise, How- 
ever, these are the exceptions. Let’s demand 
oj our law enforcement officers the highest 
quality and efficlency of performance, while 
demanding for them the public respect which 
they so rightly deserve. 

Let’s stop going to see filthy movies and 
dirty stage shows. Let’s not buy pornographic 
magazines or books and urge those who sell 
them in our neighborhoods to stop making 
them available to our young people, Let’s 
write letters of objection to advertisers that 
Tesort to the use of suggestive or dirty ma- 
terial in their advertisements. Let’s start set- 
ting the right kind of example through our 
everyday lives. 

Let's get prayer and a trust in and rever- 
ence for a supreme Being back into our 
national life. Let’s not let teachers do what 
one mother told me happened in a Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland public school. Her 
daughter's class was practicing a hymn which 
contained in it the word God. That teacher 
instructed the class to hum when they came 
to the word God instead of singing it. I can't 
believe our Supreme Court expected its school 
prayer decision to be carried that far afield. 

Our schools have been instructed to re- 
frain from teaching our children the power 
and glory of prayer. We have successfully 
defended in court our children’s right to 
ignore the salute to the flag. Groups are hard 
at work trying to abolish Christmas and 
Easter programs in schools—to do away with 
baccalaureate sermons—to eliminate Thanks- 
giving Day and Presidential proclamations of 
prayer—even working to remove Chaplains 
from our Armed Forces. This may all sound 
fantastic, but unfortunately, it’s true. Cer- 
tainly you cannot deny that there is a move 
afoot to remove religion from every phase 
of our national life. 

The blows are being well-timed—the 
poison is being administered in small doses— 
we are weakening before the relentless de- 
termination of the ever-present minority of 
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evil people whose goal in life is to drag others 
down to their level. 

If your children are in college, write to 
the head of that institution urging him not 
to tolerate student uprisings”. Also urge him 
not to invite speakers to his campus who are 
sponsored by the Lecture and Information 
Bureau of the Communist Party of the 
U.S.A. The latest Senate report titled Com- 
munist Youth Program” lists thirty colleges 
m our nation which last year accepted 
speakers offered by this bureau. The sad part 
about this is that whon such speakers are 
invited. to make a presentation on campus, 
the students feel compelled to attend and 
thus these speakers get largë audiences. By 
contrast, Ohio State University refused to 
jet a Communist speaker lecture on its 
campus. He gave his lecture in an off-campus 
church and only 300 studente from a student 
body of 30,000 attended. When a college pres- 
ident justifies such an invitation to a sub- 
versive on the basis of so-called “academic 
freedom", point out to him, as has the 
Cardinal Mindszenty Foundation of St. 
Louls, Missouri, that: 

1. Our medical schools do not Invite quack 
doctors to teach students about phony rem- 
edies and illegal operations. 

2. Our law schools do not invite members 
of the Mafia to teach students how to evade 
the law—and 

3. Our business schools have not inyited 
Billie Sol Estes to teach students how to 
make money in a hurry. 

Academic freedom, unfortunately; bes be- 
come a vehicle for the dissemination of Com- 
munist. propaganda, The campus speakers 
who are sponsored by the Communist Party 
of the U.S.A. are trained agitators who are 
expert salesmen for socialistic and commu- 
nistic doctrines. Keep in mind that in nearly 
every instance their campus presentations 
are lectures, not debates. Thus, opposite 
viewpoints are not presented. Is it any won- 
der their listeners are often influenced in the 
wrong direction? 

It is all part of a program which the Com- 
munist Party announced it was undertaking 
some five years ago following this public 
statement by Gus Hall, General Secretary of 
the Party. He said, “We must give higher 
priority to work among youths in all fields of 
endeavor: 

1. We must build unity among American 
Youth and within that unity seek to gain 
Communist leadership. 

2; We must persuade youth that capital- 
ists are enemies of youth while Communists 
are their friends. 

3. We must urge more radical immediate 
solutions to current problems through the 
use of mass demonstrations, strikes and riots. 

4. We must agitate youth to believe that 
socialism offers the only lasting solution for 
youth's problems.“ 

What has been happening on college cam- 
puses all across this land shows how success- 
fully they have accomplished their objec- 
tives. Believe it or not sponsors—not partic- 
ipants but sponsors—of the April 15th Peace- 
nik protest included representatives from at 
least 50 different colleges—many of whom 
were professors and officers of student bodies. 

I ask you—can we afford to sit idly on the 
sidelines while there is being spawned on our 
campuses today something akin to China's 
viclous Red Guard? 

“Who built. America, anyway?” recently 
asked the Editor of an Insurance Newsletter. 
“Who built the farms and towns and citles— 
the rallronds—the industries—the millions 
of homes with their millions and millions of 
things we live with? Who created the jobs 
that are keeping 60-plus millions of Amer- 
icans working and prosperous? Who con- 
ceived of the thousands of big and little busi- 
nesses, and who works long hours at them 
to make them pay? Who creates the savings 
that go to launch new industries or expand 
old ones—and who comes up with the new 
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ideas, the foods and drugs and gadgets and 
Heaven-only-knows-what? And after you've 
answered all that, then ask yourself who 
should be out there working the hardest to 
keep America clean, keep it wholesome, keep 
it decent, keep it high quality—keep it free!” 

By remaining silent and out of action, our 
Country's image is being fashioned by those 
irresponsible individuals whose sole objec- 
tive seems to be to foment unrest, doubt, dis- 
trust, revolt—hatred for any and all in au- 
thority, While an all-out campaign is under - 
way to capture the minds of today's young 
people and to use their youthful vigor for the 
promotion of evil purposes, too many of us 
are still saying “I don't want to get in- 
volved,’ We are clamming up at a time when 
irresponsible individuals are hard at work 
undermining the very principles upon which 
this Nation was founded, By doing just that, 
we are risking the loss of everything we hold 
sacred and dear. 

As I see it, Ladies and Gentlemen, finding 
answers to cur present day problems is just 
as much our responsibility as it is the gov- 
ernment's, and if we are going to win this 
battle, we must provide the leadership that 
these times require. It is up to us and our 
counterparts, all across the land, to make the 
real voice of America heard. I say it is time 
for all of ws to stand up and be counted! 


Alabamian Writes Book on Justice Black 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 31, 1967 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
a native of Alabama, Stephen Parks 
Strickland, has recently published a book 
on another Alabamian, Supreme Court 
Justice Hugo Lafayette Black, who has 
served on the Court since 1937. 

The bock deals with Justice Black’s 
work as analyzed by several legal schol- 
ars and also discloses little-known facts 
about the Justice. 

James Free, Washington correspond- 
ent for the Birmingham News, has re- 
viewed the book for his newspaper. 

I include the review as a part of my 
remarks: 

States’ RIGHTER AND LIBERAL: 
PARADOX From ALABAMA 
(“Hugo Black and the Supreme Court,” a 
symposium, edited by Stephen Strickland 

(Bobbs Merrill, $10).) 

(By James Free) 

Most symposium books are edited by big 
name personages sought out by publishers. 
Their subjects, usually, are either sensational 
or dry as academic dust. Stephen Parks 
Strickland's book is a welcome variation. 

Strickland, best known in his native Birm- 
ingham when he was administrative assist- 
ant to Rep, George Huddleston Jr,, was not a 
mame brand in the publishing world. 

But his background of studies in constitu- 
tional law at Emory and Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versities helped whet his interest In Justice 
Hugo Black, a fellow Alabamalan. 

To cover the wide range of Black's con- 
tributions to the high court over three 
decades, Strickland rounded up eight con- 
tributing authors with Impressive qualifica- 
tions, Two of them—John P. Frank and 
Irving Dilllard—have written books on Black. 

Aside from getting a publisher and “pro- 
ducing" the book, Strickland does a summary 
chapter in which he points out: 
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„„ Black can be an ‘absolutist,’ albeit 
‘modified’ in applying the Bill of Rights; a 
‘states’ righter’ in supporting the regulatory 
powers of the states; a ‘liberal’ as regards 
construction of the congressional cOmmerce 
power; and a‘liberarian' in applying the law 
in defense of free speech, free exercise of 
religion, and free exercise of belief.” 

To be all these things, Hugo La Fayette 
Binck has to be something of a paradox. And 
he ts—a very live and controversial one at 
81 years of age—lust as he was as a US. 
Senator and as a Birmingham police court 
judge. (One of the Justice's main complaints, 
as this was written was that not until after 
asecond upcoming operation on his eyes can 
he expect to resume playing tennis.) 

While the book is primarily about Black's 
work on the court, it brings out occasional 
little-known facts about the man. One is 
that his classmates at the University of Ala- 
bama Law School in 1906 said of him in 
their yearbook: 

“This fellow seems to possess but one idea, 
and that is a wrong one.“ (They did not say 
what it was.) 

Another Is that Black's first and only ap- 
pearance as an attorney before the U.S. Su- 
preme Court came on Jan. 29, 1925. He repre- 
sented, without fee, an Alabama Negro whore 
$4,000 lower court award in a serious per- 
sonal injury case had been complicated by 
the bankruptcy of the company that em- 
ployed him. At the time that Black fought 
and won this case, he was a member of the 
Ku Klux Elan. 

Black's membership in the KKK was a 
political waystation on the road to the US. 
Senate. His concern for the underdog, re- 
gardless of race, has been a lifelong affair. 

When Black received President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt's firat appointment to the court 
in 1937, the Alabamian “was the President's 
one-man army of occupation” on the then 
anti-New Deal court, according to contribut- 
ing author Frank. 

Black has seen the court swing his way, 
particularly in the years since 1945, when he 
became senior associate justice, 

Due to his continued defense of under- 
dogs—even when they are oppressed by a 
minority group—Black is sometimes charged 
with having turned conservative. 

One thesis of this book is that the court 
and the times have changed more than has 
Hugo L, Black, and that he had quite a bit 
todo with the charges. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. O., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That à dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdcalers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government. (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


